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WHAT IS A TKUE ARCHITECT? 




HE question — What is meant by "an archi- 
tect," has been recently asked by a 
■nan of some influence and some posi- 
tion at a meeting of nn influential 
society, Uie inquirer adding that he 
himself had been unable to arrive at 
the meaning of the Mm, though ho 
had token Mc trouble to try to do so. 
Wo refer, of course, to observations 
which Jell from Mr. Cole at a recent 
meeting of the Society of Arts, and 
which were reported in a condensed 
form in our impression (or December 
20lh, I860. We conceive that, inas- 
much as the chairman of that meeting 
declined to permit any reply to be made 
to these observations, although' he failed to 
- prevent them as he ought to have done 
had the subject been out of place, it is 
right to publish here something of what 
might have been said in reply to Mr. Cole's speech had leave been 
grunted. 

We shall merely, however, take the discussion at the Society of Art's 
rooms as a flatting -point. We have already pointed out the want of 
candour and want of logic in Mr. Cole's speech, and arc not going to 
dignify it by imputing to it a character of real inquiry after truth, to 
which it has no claim. 

Although we arc sure that Mr Cole, judging only from the content') 
of his speech, knows enough about common things to be very well 
aware what an architect really is, had it suited his purpose to say so, his 
profession of ignorance is none the less remarkable. 

Here is a great and influential body of men practising a distinguished 
and ancient art, and yet an Englishman, not without education aud 
attainments, and claiming to be considered a leading man, can stand up 
uu.idst an attentive audience and venture to say that he cannot under- 
stand t,, w i l0W t0 a np|y tnc namc distinctive ol - tuij hod „ without a 
fear that \.U reputat.on should suffer thereby ! Such an event makes it 
our duty to try to understand what a true orchiteot is, and whether 
there is any real gronnd for mistake as to the term. 

Architect is a word in »«e in nearly if not all European tongues, and 
is derived by them from the Greek, through the Latin. It and the 
related word architecture mean, the one highest, best, or chief builder, 
and the other highest, best, or chief building ; an architect or arch- 
builder being a first or chief builder in relation to other builders, just 
as on archbishop is a chief or first bishop, or an archancel a chief 
angel. ■ 

If then an architect is a chief builder, 
of the wool to be little, if anything, 
Important words in the English language are, 1 
truly significant than this explanation would make tlie wortf archiw 
to be ; and if the reader will take the trouble to find out the few words 
we have in the language compounded with arc*, be will find that in all 
of them a person or on office is designated, about which a double mean- 
ing n conveyed, it being hard to say which idea is most prominent, that 
•of being £h,ef in the sense of being ruler, or that of being chief in the 
sense of being personally highest, foremost, and best. 

ims combined sense _ pervades the word now under consideration, an 
architect is a chief builder, because he builds in the highest and best 
way, and Ins art is architecture or chief building, as being the noblest 
manner of building. He is also a chief builder as bein* director of 
others, but that this is the secondary sense of the word, the first named 
being the primary meaning, is significantly shown bv the fact that no 
analogous secondary seuse attaches to the cognate term architecture. 

\\ hen we look at an architect in the first of these two aspects, that 
of a bttt builder we understand at once what is not always clear to 
some, namely, the combination of art and fine art, which he needs to 
possess. A building to be done in the best possible way must bo 
arranged for the most convenient discharge of its functions, whatever 
they are. It must rest with perfect security on its foundations, must be 
constructed perfectly well, and in every part must show that the very 
tmn S Possible for that part was known to the master builder, and 
was rjono \,y him. And, above all this, the building must be, in its 
J «ign and ,n its workmanship, a work of beauty, feeling, art. 
there must be as much appropriateness of expression in it, and as 
much beauty in it as the c.rcumstanc„ will admit, and it is only when 

it is a perfect building, 
or perfect architecture ; 

architect ' ^ cud that he is a perfect 

No human work is absolutely perfect, and there arc few works of 
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m ordinary spectators cannot sec imperfections, 
must embrace, ami, in fact, must consist of, many 
short of perfection. Architects must be tolerated 
What, then, if imperfections are to 
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niucfi heauty in it as the circumstanc« will odmit, at 
a building reaches all these requirements that it U a 
and that its manner is the very l.igbest building or per 
and it is oidy when its builder has attained this eu'l tl 



art in which t 
tecture, then 
manners of buildir 
who fall below the 

to be tolerated, i< the side where deficiency does the least harm 
What, again, is the noblest of the qualities of a builder? — the presence 
of which ought most to entitle him to rank as on architect, even il 
weighed against defects in other qualities. 

We are far, very far from being lolerant of defective construction, 
or faulty arrangement, and we never can withhold altogether our 
approval from buildings which display these two excellences, even if 
higher ones are strikingly absi-nl ,• it i«, however, hardly necessary to 
pause lb* a moment before deciding that it is not these, but the beauty 
and the expression of the building which are the highest and noblest of 
its characteristics, and that it is an a work of art. and not as a specimen 
of construction, that it will have its strongest hold upon human affec- 
tion^ and its highest claim to human regard. 

Where a building reaches the highest possible pitch of artistic 
excellence its defects or excellencies, in a constructive point of viaw, 
arc, for the most part, almost overlooked, and its arrangements are 
scrutinised with a comparatively careless eye. 

Many an observer, nay, a worshipper, of the beauty of the finest 
remains of Medieval art would be quite unable to tell whether indi- 
vidual specimens had been well or badly built — nay, would be tenfold 
more delighted by some rudely constructed, clumsy piece of early work 
than by the most perfectly constructed fan groining or 1'eqiendiculor 
tracery of a late date. Xo one calls modern Londou houses works of 
architecture, and yet they cannot be exceeded as specimens of arrange- 
ment and adaptation. Xo one much loves many of our railway 
stations, where the best of materials and workmanship are displayed ; 
and yet they are specimens of first-class structural still, but with bad 
arrangement and no design. That Chichester steeple was so badly 
constructed thut its own weight crushed it, has never been held to 
remove it from the position of a work of architecture of the highest 
order ; and it is to the art, rather than the skill, of the architects of all 
ages that we turn with gratitude and reverence when we think over the 
great works of architecture with which the world is enriched. 

We hold him, then, to be an architect who has shown himself able to 
build in the best manner, and we maintain that, while the qualities of 
the artist and the workman ought to meet in him, it is the former, and 
not the latter, which make him a real architect. Xo mere constructor 
and arranger can be called an architect, if, while engaged on structures 
that might bo made works of art, he infuses no art into his work. 
A mere artist might be an architect, were he able, in spite of errors in 
arrangement and defects in construction, to infuse a true spirit of art 
into his buddings ; though, in fact, such examples are comparatively 
rare. Instances of the presence of a high constructive genius, with no 
high art, are, however, frequent, especially at the present day. 

Xcvcr has there been a period, since the time of the Roman Empire, 
when so much merely utilitarian building has been done in one country, 
as has been performed in Great Britain, within the last half-century ; 
and it is to this fact that we attribute the state of public ignorance or 
indifference, which alone could make it safe for an educated man to 
stand up among some hundreds of other educated men, and say, " 1 
don't know what an architect is." The last century was not a building 
age, but, as England recovered strength after the great wars of Xapo- 
leon the First, she began a mighty course of building for purely utili- 
tarian and commercial purposes. The cotton mills of Lancashire, the 
bonded warehouses of Liverpool, the docks of Loudon, the factories of 
Birmingham and of Sheffield the union workhouses, the prisons, the 
lunatic asylums, and the great network of canals, and the still greater 
network of railways, have all been vast works from which every con- 
sideration except that of use, construction, and arrangement, has been, 
in nine cases out of ten, rigorously excluded. 

When architects in the true sense of tho word hare been entrusted 
with these works, thev have ordinarily been forced to content themselves 
with attention U> the first two parts of good building, omitting 
altogether the highest, and by degrees a profession has sprung up— that 
of civil engineers, consisting of men who only profess to study construc- 
tion and arrangement, and to whose care' works of most prodigious 
extent and importance have been entrusted. 

There is no profession the members of which are less jealous and 
exclusive than the architects of England at the present day. The 
names of the great Renaissance architects whom Mr. Cole named in his 
speech are received among them, and honored without an inquiry as to 
whether the men hud been " regularly articled," or where or how they 
had learned their colling 



once liku good 
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The works of men who prove that they can build at 
constructors and true artists are the only evidence 
only evidence possible — of their being architects. 

Xo man can learn the fine art of architecture any more than he can 
learn the constructive art of engineering, without prolonged aud earnest 
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•tody directed to that particular branch of skill, and without natural 
ability ; and architect* arc perfectly ready, a* ready as the public, to 
recognise ability and genius when it is shown, without inquiry as to 
what school it has come from, well aware that it has not been attained 
without labor, study, and genius. 

There is, however, a natural tendency to dittrutt those who liave not 
been known to devote themselves to the regular study of architecture, 
and for the very good reason that that study is so important and for- 
midable that few persons can possibly master it without great, long 
continued, and almost exclusive application to it. The (Treat men 
named by Mr. Cole did not arrive at theii skill in the art without 
labor and pains, and if they acquired it in a way different from that 
often followed, and had the advantage of adding to it knowledge of 
other arts and sciences, it is none tlte less certain that they did acquire 
it ; and the ease with which some of them added it to other great 
attainments is no proof of the smallness of the labor, but only goes to 
show the magnitude of the powers of mind possessed by a favored few, 
Mid that these men were exceptional instances is clear when we con- 
aider that they include the names of three out of the four greatest 
artists whom Italy produced — Giotto, Michel Angclo, and Leonardo — 
men who have been justly deemed giants, while, of the others named, 
nearly the whole devuted, after early youth, their exclwivc attention to 
architecture, thus showing that if they were great enough to educate 
themselves to architecture they found it a study and an art filling up 
their wliole time. 

Now, it is not to be supposed that a military Kngincer officer can 
have devoted any large amount of his time to 'the laborious study of 
the principles of beauty in building, and of the means which arc under 
the architect's control for producing it. He has had other things to learn 
which are, like architecture, a life-study for a mind of urdinory capacity. 

Accordingly, from the first moment when it waa announced that the 
building was in the hand* of an engineer, able as that engineer un- 
questionably is, every one expected what has come to pass — namely, 
that the structure woukl be a creditable piece of planning and con- 
struction, but that it would not be a work of architecture ; that is to 
my, that it would not rise to the height of the noblest manner of build- 
ing, and that it would not exhibit the chief quality for which it gave 
scope; in short, that there would be much skill but little art, or in 
other words, that it would be good engineering but no' architecture. 

Thus much for the particular instance which has provoked this dis- 
cussion. Turning from it once more to the general subject, we repeat, 
that an architect is an artist who builds, and whose buildings are as 
well arranged and as well constructed, and, above all, as noble works ul 
art as the occasion and the circumstances of them allow. 

It is only recently that any large amount of consideration has, 
in the present century, been paid to beauty in building, and con- 
jucntlv the public, long used to regard structural excellence as the 
ry highest excellence in building ; in fact, as architecture, have not 
thoroughly learned to appreciate the value of that art which makes the 
monuments of past ages a perfect fouutain of delight to us their 
successors, and which will secure for some, and only some, of the many 
costly piles which the present generation has reared, a lasting place in 
the affections of our descendants. 

Accustomed to works of domestic engineering we had, as a nation, 
become indifferent to anything higher, and it is only by degrees that 
we can expect the country at large to be intelligently acquainted with 
what true architecture is, and consequently able to answer the question 
"What is a true architect?" 



BATH ASSOCIATION OF BUILDERS. 

WE lmve been ask«l to publish the following:— 
" A short time since at the opening of the Liverpool Architectural Society, 
the President, Jas. M. Hay, Esq., in address commented on strikes, and said, 
' No permanent association exists among the masters, bat in its place a mush- 
room combination, speedily not up to suit the emergency, which as speedily dies 
away the moment tlxt contest is over.' 

"It is tbc need of t Ids permanent association to which we would direct thr 
attention of your readers, ami urge upon them tn adopt means for procuring the 
support of builder* in their respective localities, to bark a request to the London 
AiauriaUon, asking than to take steps in the formation of a general and perma- 
nent Builders' Association. 

" tioch a course becomes imperatively {breed upon us, if wc would still retain a 
proper directive authority over our own affairs, and be in a position to protect 
well-intentioned and sensible men from the baneful influence of tbc Trade 
Unions so severely felt by many thousands of workmen, who are utterly unable 
U> help themselves by breaking off connexion with it, for to escape from its 
odium tjronny would be to forfeit their contributions to its benefit funds, thus 
sacrificing the niiiing» of years, and incuring additional expense in joining others, 
and to which on insurmountable obstacle is in many cnn» offered by — 
I by tbc secretary on behalf of the Bath 



A New Wat Bar si oof Cloth.— It is stated that Mr. Sierelrmy ha« 
dswotered the means ol' rendering a woven fabric completely impervious to wet 
or damp, and which will not crack or shrink, permits the perspiration to pa** 
off, Is exceedingly soft to the foot, und will fit it as a glove fits the band. The 
product is called " 



METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 

IF it were required to adduce an instance of blundering legislation, or 
how ovcr-carcful previsions may end In a dead lock, no better case 
could be brought forward, perhaps, than that of the Cattle Market. 
Between the Corporation and Parliament a system of mutual checks haa 
been instituted, for when, after a great deal of sparring, and much threaten- 
ing or corporation reform, the civic authorities arc forced to agree to exe- 
cute improvements. Parliament or the Executive interferes, and insist on 
same other work being previously completed which the City is incapable or 
unwilling to undertake. It is about thirteen years since the meat-market 
question was brought forward in an official and tangible form. It had 
been agitated before by Mr. C. Pearson, in connexion with the const ruc- 
tion of metropolitan rallwaya ( but it is not necessary to proceed further 
back than 1849, which may be taken as the starting-point. Then the 
desirability of abolishing Newgate-market was admitted as an established 
fact, and vested interests had to give in. Two years later came the 
Metropolitan Cattle Market Act, which led to a committee of civic 
authorities being appointed to decide upon a site to which Newgate-market 
could be advantageously removed, to negotiate with Government to obtain 
a part of Smithfield for this site, and to enter into arrangements with tho 
Metropolitan Railway Company; for the establishment of rsdway com- 
munication between the proposed new dead -meat market and the 
slaughter-houses to be established in connexion with tho cattle market at 
Islington. 

Somewhere about 1857— it having taken six years to get so fa 
Mr. Bunning. the city architect, prepared plans and designs for 
construction of the market to the north of Long-lane. Indeed, he pro- 
pared three plans, each affording apparently ample provision. There was 
to be a market area of 150,000 square feet, with a sufficient number of 
approaches, each 60 feet wide. The cost of site and of constructing tho 
approaches was estimated at £335,000; thecxpenseof building the market 
was set down at £2 10,000, making the total outlay £445,000. A second 
scheme was subsequently proposed hy the same gentleman, similar to tho 
first, with tho exception of an addition of an excavated basement, to serTO 
as a railway goods station. The cost of site and approaches would be tho 
same, but "it would be divided into two sums, one of which, £188,000, 
would be charged to the markets, and the other, £ 47,000, to tho 
account of the railway. The addition of the railway station 
would increase the cost of constructing the markets by £70,000 
to £380,000, which it was also proposed to separate into two sun>» 
that were to be charged, one, £188.000, to the market, and the 
other, £92,000, to the railway. Tbc total cost would tbus be 
raised to £515,000. of which, £376,000 would be on accO""« or tue 
market, and £13i».000 on account of the railway. A third scheme wa» 
prepared by Mr. Bunning which provided warehous» in addition to tlio 
arrangements indicated in the second plan, wruVn would swell the total 
to £647.000. namely, £235,ooo for site and -pproaches. and £40^00 for 
constructions. The cost of site w« to be apportioned, £13o.loo to 
markets, £47,000 to railways, and £51.900 to warehouses ; the estimates 
for construction were apportioned, £166.000 to markets, £87,000 to rail- 
ways, and £150,000 to warehouses. Tbc totals would then stand, 
estimated cost or markets, £301,000 : of railway, £134.000 ; and of 
warehouses, £201,900. Neither or these schemes in its integrity appears 
to have been sanctioned ; but a fourth was prepared, which, at present, 
seems to havo the greatest chance of success. According to tho architect s 
plans and elevations, the new dead-meat marke t is to bo built on a site »Und- 
ing back to the north of the thoroughfare from Long-lane to King-street. It 
is to be 625 feet long by 240 feet wide, and 30 feet high. The total area 
will be, as before stated, 150,000 superficial feet, of which two-thirds will 
be dovoted to shop space, and one-third to the construction of a main road 
running north and south, intersected by broad straight thoroughfares. It 
is to have roads of access on the eastern, western, and northern sid.-., each 
60 feet wide. The basement is to be excavated for a railway station, 
where trains will bring from the Islington slaughter-houses and provinces, 
dead meat and poultry, that will be hoisted into the market direct without 
passing through tho streets at all. Tho estimated cost was £ino,ooo for 
construction, and £2.v.,ooo for sites and approaches. The warehouses 
seem to have been abandoned by the City, and that may not be an evil, for 
if left to private enterprise they will be more likely to prove successful 
speculations, and to havo a higher architectural character. Wc shall thus 
have the total cost of the markets £415,000, and even that is likely to 
bo augmented by the delay which baa admitted of buildings being erected 
on various parts of the site, for which compensation will havo to be paid 
when the market comes to bo built. This Is the price wc havo to pay for 
procrastination. 

In addition we ought, perhapa, to take Into consideration the City's 
subscription of £200,000 to the funds of the Metropolitan Railway 
Company. Not that there is anv reason why it should not prove hereafter 
as recuperative a venture as original shares in the Now River Company. 
The Corporation, however, was.it is believed, quite ready to embark in 
the outlay of £415,000, when came the stumbling block Interposed by the 
wisdom of Parliament. The last Act reduced th<- tolls from 3s. 4<L to 
2s. 2d. a ton on representations made by meat salesmen, which is a gross 
Inconsistency in these days of Free trade, when the doctrines of com- 
mercial liberty have been carried so far as to abolish the Usury laws. 
The pretext for this interference was the protection of tho consumer; but 
tho consumer finds from sad experience that the less ho is protected the 
more cheaply he can live, and that his most efficient protection is to be 
let alone, which leads to unrestricted competition, wherein ho f 
security for his pocket. The Corporation, just as any private 
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or firm, U entitled to a fair remuneration far outlay, and if tliat outlay ii 
for public convenience tho«e wlio profit by it ought to pay for it. If, by 
the interference of Parliament, this fair remuneration be disailoweJ, 
capital will not be forthcoming, and the Corporation, It mu»t be remembered, 
have no available capita), but will havo to borrow it to build the markets. 
The remuneration afforded by market tolls being insufficient the difference 
will hare to be made np in lome other way. That 1» inevitable, and mu»t 
be clear to the cloudieat undemanding, so that wc shall have two taxes 
with n twofold cost of collection to defray one item of co»t. In reality the 
interest nf the consumer has not been consulted at all, but the interest* of 
meat salesmen. The toll proposed in the Bill brought forward by the 
Corporation was a farthing u stone, or 3s. 4d. the ton. The Legislature, at 
tbo instigation of the meat salesmen, and on the pretence of protecting 
consumer*, reduced the loll to 2*. 2d. The groat economy of I4d. will, 
tnpposu the consumer had the entire benefit of it, reduce the price of , 
moat half-a-farthing a stone, or one twenty-eighth part of a farthing in the , 
pound— a fraction totally impossible to appreciate— from which the con- ! 
sumor can derive no benefit, but the whole of which will go into tho hands 
of the talesmen — that is to say, the middlemen. 

From evidence given by a salesman before a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, it would appear that in Newgate-market luo.oootons 
of meat were annually sold. On a former occasion, two years ago, it was , 
estimated at oo.ooo tons. Taking the salesman's figure* as correct then, ; 
the reduction of 14d. a ton in tolls, will put £5.Soo a year into their | 
pockets, which is equivalent to a capital of £165,000. Why should the. ■ 
Corporation lose this amount ? — or rather why should fresh taxes be imposed j 
or existing taxes diverted from useful channels to flow into tho pockets 
or middlemen, and Londoners made to suffer to that extent for their 
gain? 

Not content with rendering tlic raising of capital difficult, and the 
imposition of new taxes probable, tho legislature tacked a condition to the 
Act which up to the present time has operated to prevent the works being 
begun. Parliament introduced a clause prohibiting the Corporation from 
ing the market, and railway companies from using tho station, until 
a street had been constructed Go feet wide from Victoria-street, at or 
near West-street, to the new market. The cost of tho new street is 
estimated at .£185,000, which would raise the total cost of the markets to 
£600,000. Tlic Markets Improvements Committee are in negotiations 
with the Metropolitan Railway Company to reduce tho cost of this street 
by £70,000. Should they succeed the total cost of the markets will stand 
at £530,000, a figure of sufficient magnitude to justify hesitation, and 
which we are assured will swell to three-quarters of a million; this we can 
readily Micro with onr daily experience of how estimates are exceeded. 
Fully admitting that the new street may bo desirable, it is not proved to 
bo a necessity ; nor can it be so when the City architect, who knows 
infinitely more of tlic requirements of the case than all tlic members of 
tbo House of Commons united, did not feel called npon to include it in his 
plans. He provided ample approaches and streets on the three sides of ttie 
market 60 feet wide, where 2,400 butchers' carts may stand without inter- 
fering with the general traffic of the street*. But no ; wc arc not to bare 
the market till the street is made, which is not imperatively called (or, and 
so ParluuMat in its wisdom reduces things to a complete dead lock. 

Taking tho figures as given in tho report, with the hoped-for reduction 
in the cost of the new street, the cost of the markets will bo £485,000. 
To pay the interest on this sum, Mr. Hnnning, taking the present rental 
of Newgate-market to go upon, estimated, after deducting 25 per cent, for 
repairs, management, and collection, the net income from tho new market 
would be £25,747. A speaker at tho last meeting of the Common Council 
said the income could not exceed this estimate, and might fall to £17,000, 
on the grounds, we suppose, of an absurd statement which appeared in a 
former report of the Markets Committee, that increased facilities for tho 
transaction of business by removal would reduce tho amount of business 
transacted. The higher income will pay upwards of 5 per cent, upon 
outlay; the lower amount will pay nearly 3). supposing always the esti- 
mates should not be increased. Should they, however, bo augmented, the 
interest wilt bo proportionately diminished, and will have to be made up 
from other sources. There is one point on which explicit information is 
desirable, and that is with regard to the tolls. According to tho evidence 
given before tho Committee, tliey should produce over i'lo.ooo. If they 
are not included in the rental, they would augment the income and go 
towards a sinking fund for tho gradual extinction of tbo debt With' 
respect to City finance, wo have long ago in these pages expressed our 
opinion. While conceding to the Corporation the right to recover its out- 
lay, and until that is repaid to receive fair interest upon capital expended, 
wc submit that it would be desirable to forego the idea of making profit 
beyond what is required to recuperate, and that it would be better to 
char^o the whole sum in the shape of rental, instead of dividing it into 
rental and tolls, which must necessitate a double and needless system of 
collection, and therefore a twofold expenditure. 

In connexion with the market between forty and fifty public as well as 
private slaughter-houses aru to bo built at Copenhagen- fields on an area 
Of 5 acres 2 roods and 21 perches, or 27.284 superficial feet, with alternate 
carriage roads and railway sliding* between each row of slaughter-houses, 
and to each of which is to be attaclu-d a suitable pound, so that while the 
animals are driven in from the market on one tide, the carcases of their 
prcdrcesvors may be Ining up in tho railway van* on the other aide. It is 
proponed to wait until there is a demand before erecting these structure* 
fa Copenhagen-fields. Should the scheme be carried out, the appropria- 
tion of the locality will contrast with what it wa* proposed to do with it 
some time back. Just half a century ago a joint stock compacy was 



started to convert the field* into a marine bathing place by conveying sea 
water from tho Essex coast to Copenhagen-fields through iron pipes. The 
capital was fixed at £200,000, and elaborate calculations were published to 
show that 12J per cent, would be the lowest dividend. The project did 
not take, for, thunlu to steam, wc go to the sea instead of bringing the sea 
to us. 

The architectural design for the markets was severely handled In 
the Common Council. One gentleman stigmatised it ns "the mean 
and miserable building;" but we apprehend that he would not recom- 
mend the Corporation to increase their outlay for decoration which 
is not likely to be seen, a* people do not voluntarily walk umong 
shambles. That tho design may be open to the objection of being 
too low we can readily imagine, for 30 feet in height is too little. 
The reservoir for air over head will be too contracted, when it is 
remembered the immense volume of foul stinks that will ascend and 
which will be likely to be deflected down again. As reference was made 
to the Pari* central markets, wc may slate they have twice the altitude of 
Mr. Bunning's design, and wc may also add that Mr. Valence's assertions 
with respect to the llalles Centrales are altogether erroneous. They ore 
not " fancy structures." but are ten huge sheds connected by covered ways. 
They are built after the Crystal Palace style, of iron column* tied together 
and supporting a light zinc roof. Tho space* between the columns on the 
outside arc filled up to about 8 feet above the ground with brickwork, and 
at top with louvre boards. They did not cost *• more than £2,000,000," nor 
anything like it, but the purchase of site for the erection of the market*, 
the construction of the approaches, and the format ion of the Square dc* 
Innocents have necessitated a large outlay, the amount of which cannot bo 
known, as important works remain to be executed. The tenth shed, or 
pavilion, as it is called, is included in this year's estimates ; next year and 
after there will have to be executed tl»e completion of the Kue des llallcs, 
the opening of a new street between Hue dc la Tonnellerie and Rue St 
Honon', beside* widening of Kuo Tircchapc, and in part of Hue St. 
l)eni* and Kuc de* Lavandlere*. Then, although meat is sold in the 
Hallos, the system is quite different to what exist* here. In Paris butcher* 
buy live cattle at Puissy market, which are sent to the abnttoirt to be 
slaughtered and dressed and afterwards transferred to their shops. Little 
dead meat, if any, is supplied from the provinces, and there are no market 
salesmen. Of late years, and sinco tho butchers' tradu hat been thrown 
open, meat has been sold by auction — <i In eriic — at the llalles, but 
butchers do not buy there, or only those who have stalls fir retail dealing 
in tho Italics and various market-place* of the capital. lu fact, we cannot 
institute comparison between Loudon and Paris markets, and it would, 
therefore, be absurd to seek to copy them. Paris maikcts more closely 
resemble eastern ba soars than ours do, and are an aggregation of stall* of 
retail dealers who cannot afford to pay rentals fur shops, rather than for 
wholesale transactions, although, of course, they do take place. 

In 1182 Philip Augustus issued an ordinance enjoining Jews to deport 
from tho kingdom of France within three months, confiscating their real 
property and authorising the sale of their movable effects. I bis act was 
tbe commencement of the persecution of Jews in France, but from tho 
evil sprang the good of exchanges and the origin of banking. The Jews 
expuLed look refuge in Lombard)-, where they (rave to foreign traders 
I and traveller* secret letters to parties in France with whom the exiles had 
| deposited what thoy could save of their property, authorising pay menu 
j to the holder* of the letters. The convenience wa* found so great that 
the stratagem devised to elude spoliation under infamous persecution 
! was introduced into commerce as letters of credit. Oot of the plunder of 
' the Jews Philip Augustus built, at the instigation ol one of his courtiers 1 , 
' two talU* outside Paris, 1183, at Champcau, where Louis the Fat had 
] established a fair or market He bought from the director* ol the Leper'* 
| Hospitals, St Laiare, the right to hold a fair that he transferred to these 
ItulUi, which he turrounded with a wall, furnished with gates, that were 
closed during tho night, and he roofed over the stalls. He likewise trans- 
ferred to the new ktSlci the market that u*ed to be held in the cite, before 
the Magdalen Church. The Knights Templars about this time established 
shamble* on their property— for these cbivalric monks had no scruple* 
when It wa* a question of tnaking money — but tho butcher*' guild com- 
plained of interference with their vested rights, aud the King reduced tho 
' knightly venture to two stalls not exceeding tl feet in length each. In 
| 1278 Philip the Bold built a portion of the hallt* against the boundary 
wall of the graveyard of the Innocents, to accommodate " poor women ' 
and " miserable persons " to sell old clothes, shoes, and Lather. In 14^16 
the first meat market was introduced into thu italic; when Charles VL 
ordinanccd the establishment of four kouckcrut— one in the Ilailo do 
Beauvais, another near the Pelit-CbaUlct, a third near the Grand 
Chatelet, and the fourth round the enclosure of St. GcrvsjV graveyard and 
on a portion of tbe graveyard of St. Jean. In fact, graveyards seemed to 
have been favorite sites for markets. Under the first Empire most of tho 
existing market* were constructed, and it was a saying of Napoleon that 
the Haltes should bo the Louvre of tbe people ; but what he meant by that 
is not very clear. 



TitK We»T»f»«TBH Bnine-.R Affhoaciih*.— The Mock of house* reach- 
ing from the Clock-tower of the New Palace and terminating wilh I'endnlr* 
Hotel, and lacing the north entrance to Westminster Hall, is in procrts of 
demolition, and it is expected that tbe whole of them will have been removal by 
tbe meeting of Parliament. Tbe whole space between WwUninster Hall and 
tbe north Nile of H ridge-street will thus be opened, ami from Westminster-bridge 
a splend M vicw of tho Houses of Parliament, the Abbey, sod adjacent buddings 
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This new hall, the foundation-stone of which m laid on tbe lflth July, 1060, 
wn* formally opened in August last. It is situated in tbc Back-road, 
being erected on a plot of land formerly belonging to the Trunk** of the 
Wesleyan Centenary Chapel, and overlook at the bark tbe burial-ground of St. 
Ocorgr-in-the-Kajt, &c., and tbe London Docks. 

The building occupies n site of about 57 feet by 60 feet, and consists of three 
floors. On tbe basement-floor (which is partly above ground, and acceas to 
which Is gained by n flight of stone steps in tbc arra) is accommodation for the 
residence of the hall-keeper, confuting of parlor, kitchen, scullery, coal place, 
pantry, cellars, strong-room, boiler-room for the hot-water apparatus, Jcc. The 
ceiling under the principal stairs and entrance-hall is formed with brick arches, 
plastered, sprinting from cast-iron girder, tbc baunches being filled in solid with 
concrete to carry the Portland atone floor above. The staircase, hall, and cellars, 
arc paved with York stone, the stairs being of the same material. 

On the ground floor are an entrance-hall and vestibule, spacious stone staircase 
to the principal floor, vestry clerk's offices (with fireproof room), surveyors' 
offices, and offices for the Medical Officer of Health, Inspector of Nuisances, ice. 
This floor is supplied with watcrclosets, urinal, and lavatory, the whole being 
well lighter! and ventilated. 

On tin- princijw) floor is a large hall 64 feet 6 inches by 93 feet, the whole 
height b'itiii 24 lift. A gallery with two tiers of seats runs tbe whole length of 
tbc ball at the back, nnd is approached by a distinct stone staircase, access to 
which is gained from " 
way to the hall, art- 
Over these are three 
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which is sained from the principal landing. On each side 

™^ r s7oT'u 1 !e 1<l hB»-i to ' 

up with a lavatory, kc. 



keeper. Tlie cloak-room is fitted 



Provision is made throughout for heating and ventilating. The latter is 
effected in ll»- large room by two shifts ruunlng from tbe ceiling to above the 
roof, securing two separate currents of nir. The whole of tbe room* liave 
open fireplaces. Tbc halt staircase and entrance hall are heated by Dot water. 

The decorations of tbe entronre-hall consist of Doric pilasters and entablature 
supporting a panelled, coffered, nnd moulded ceiling — the same arrangement 
being carried through to til* staircase, tbe landing over having a coffered wiling 
In one panel, with a bold enriched flower in the centre. The mural decorations 
in the targe bolllconsist of moulded panels between llomnn Ionic Pilasters, tbe caps 
of which have wreaths of foliage suspended from the boms of the volutes. The 
pilasters have a base and pedestal, the mouldings of which are continued 
round the room, the dado being panelled In wainscot. The celling, coffered 
nnd p.inelled, springs from a d«*p cove : the centre panel has an enriched 
margins! moulding, with scroll centres ami earners. The panels flanking It are 
lurmcd of perforated ironwork, the foliage pattern of which is well executed, 
with central rinirs which receive the sun-lights bv which tlie ball is illuminated, 
and which materially assist the ventilation of the building. 

The general features of the front are I talian in character. The front eleva- 
tion, of Portland stune, shows thrre stories, the two lower of which are rusticated. 
The principal feature of the ground floor elevation is the porch, which is formed 



&c. Tbc< 



and rusticated pilasters, carrying an entablature with tryglipbs, 
iv Is deeply rerrssrd with moulded jambs and architraves, and 
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lias a circular head, the tympanum of which is filled in with elaborated wrough 
iron-work. The spandrels are to be occupied by medallions. At tbc foot of tbe 
steps leading to the porch arc two sub- pedestals to receive an ornamental cast- 
iron bolustrading and bronze lamp standards. 

The upper and principal floor is divided externally into five hays by attache 
Ionic columns, bang coupled at tbe angles; the entablature is surmounted bv 
double blocking course, broken over each column and finished with a ball. The 
jambs of the windows are formed with pilasters with foliated capitals, .carrying 
on enriched entablature with cushioned frleie. The window heads are'eircutar 
with archivolts and keystones, the tympanum being filled In with sculpture. 
The panels beneath tbe windows are filled in with moulded balusters, the 
pedestal, moulds, dec., of the columns being continued nrnss tbe facade. 

The whole of the works have been executed bv Mr. Thomas Rnnor, by 
contract at £4,075, under tbe superintendence of tbc architect, Mr. Andrew 



THE NEW MIDDLE TEMPLE LIBRARY. 

THREE or four months ago the Prince of Wales publicly opened the new 
Library which Mr. Abraham has designed and Mr. Myers has built 
for the Honorable Soeictyof the Middle Temple. In oar Volume for I860, 
at pages 330 and 647, we gave full description) of tbe work ; and at 
page 139 of the Volume juit completed we engraved a view of the river- 
front—then misnamed the " Inner " Temple Library. We now publish a 
view from the north-east, showing the principal entrance. 

The main apartment is 83 feet long by 42 feet brood, and occupies the 
whole of the principal story. Its sides are lined with bookcases, and in 
the windows over them blaze the arms of the various Treasurers. All the 
work is executed in the beat manner: the metal work is by Hart; the 
glass is by Ward, of Soho. The stone carving of Mr. Myers needs no 
word of praise; it is well known, and its excellent quality is universally 
acknowledged. The building is altogether, perhaps, the best specimen of 
modern Gothic work to be seen in a civil building in all T 



VALrR op Rkvkrsioxaky Property.— A reversionary life interest was 
offered for sale at the Auction Mart, by Messrs. Cbinnoek and Galswortby, com- 
prising the Frampton estates in Dorset, extruding over nearly H,000 acres, with 
a rental of about £10,000 per annum, together with a present life interest of the 
reversioner, aged *), in £400 per annum, and £1,000 per annum on the decease 
of a life aged 47, secured upon the above estates, the grosA rental of which does 
not fall to the reversioner until the deceate of the life 47, nnd another aged .V.' , 
the contingency of the young life surviving the two elder bad eim*ci|uently to be 
insured. The' revei sion was sold subject to a mortgage of £0,000, and the price 
realised was £11,150. 
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A FEW SUGGESTIONS FOK 1862. 

THE MMrtion is constantly made tbat it is the fashion with Englishmen 
to "ran down" their country. To do this without cause would be 
senseless, as well as unpatriotic; but it often happens that there are real 
grounds for fault-find in g, which m3y, and frequently does, imply a readi- 
ness to examine and amend. The tendencies of man arc naturally towards 
himself: his familv, his neighbourhood, and his town or province are apt 
to be in his eyes the moat important objects in the whole world. Though 
this purblind affection may be poshed to absurd lengths, it has its faror- 
able side, for from the seeds of self-lore and local interest are thrown out 
the strong and deep roots of patriotism. Homely minds may be stigma- 
tised as petty and narrow, but they need fear no comparison on the score 
of practical usefulness with those larger sonts which range over the unl- 
Terse, and, finding no resting-place for their sympathies, return empty. 

Grumbling, so that it be not done in a merely captions, querulous frame 
of mind, but with an honest desire for progressive improvement, is a good 
symptom in the body politic. It is our botraden duty to surrey, from 
time to time, our position, and, instead of blindly maintaining that whal- 
eter is done by us is and must be right, to see in what we fall short — not 
of the state of other nations, bnt of the standard capable of attainment in 
a cirilised community. In a surrey of our national condition we most 
own tbat we are generally found unprepared, bo the occasion great or 
small, and might speak of our country as " England the unready." A 
rery brief review of our late history would show this to be true; anderen 
now, in the critical posture of our relations with the Northern States, Is it 
certain that we are ready with men as well as with ships ? Official state- 
ments would make it appear that we are. Let us deroutly hope so, and 
add the fervent prayer that. If it be at all consistent with national honor, 
the black cloud which impends orer us may yet burst without the thunder 
of war and the hailstorm of injury to our accumulated savings — our 
wealth and prosperity. In the face of the great and tremendous interests 
at stake, it may seem trifling to descend to clrlo minutiae; but, be the event 
as it may, the daily life of England will go on much the same, and there 
will be time and opportunity to attend to matters of a purely social and 
domestic character. We propose briefly to consider what preparations can 
be made for the vast influx of persons whose presence In London we may 
reasonably expect in the coming year, and to offer any suggestions which 
may occur to us 

It has been observed how much the population has changed In the ten 
years which bare passed since the former Exhibition. The children of 
that period are men and women now, and there has absolutely arisen a 
new generation. From the great increase in the mere numbers of the 
people, aided by the facilities of travelling afforded by the opening of many 
more miles of railway, we may look for a great crowd of visitors. The 
power which we already possess of accommodating an immense floating 
population may be pressed beyond its limit*, and we should do all that is 
possible to allow of their expansion. Doubtless the eyes of lodging-house 
keepers have been dazzled already with visions of crowded houses and 
high charge*, accompanied by those pickings (not stealings) so familiar to 
all those who hare fallen into the clutches of certain harpies of the fra- 
ternity. It has always been a subject of wonder to us how people could 
hare the audacity to charge, and others could be guilty of the incredible 
folly of paying, for rcry inferior lodgings, the exorbitant sums which are 
evidently quite the usual thing In " good " neighbourhoods. Despite the 
lash of the satirist, there is still a hankering after " Mews-street, Gros- 
veoor-square." Season after season the same dusty, grimy webs enmesh 
the moths of fashion) and families, rather than pass out of a charmed 
circle, are content to inhale a stifling atmosphere, in small, inconvenient 
rooms, encumbered with old and heavy, or decked with modern and tawdry 
furniture. 

Other*, however, imagine that they hare no choke, and submit to dis- 
comforts in sheer ignorance of whither else to go. Here is a want that 
might be supplied. The more reputable and fair-dealing of lodging-house 
keepers should endearour to meet tho tactics of their filching and loud- 
mouthed opponents, and adopt tome method of making more generally 
known what accommodation is to be bad, and at what rates. At the same 
time, householders generally should guard against running into an error 
committed by some in 1651, who, reasoning probably from their own 
experience of " seasons" in watering places, thought that, by exhibiting 
in their windows cards, notifying that " apartments " were to be had, they 
would have numerous applications, whereas many wcll-doserving persons, 
who could bare honestly guaranteed " all the comforts of a home," could 
not let their rooms at alL We should dissuade private individuals from 
undertaking to let apartments, if only for the simple reason that lodging- 
letting is a business, and one by no means easily learnt. There are real 
trials to be undergone, arising from the caprice of some who want in 
lodgings more attendance than they are in the habit of screwing out of 
their servants at their own homes, and from the mischief of those who 
are utterly reckless in the use of other people's property. So that there 
is some allowance to be made for the bard bargain driving and vulgar 
indolence of the drabby Mother I'cndrngoni. 

London is so vast that anything like a search for apartments Is impos- 
sible. Well known streets, like those on the river side of the Strand, are 
usually in a state of plethora, while other districts »rc comparatively un- 
tenanted. Few persons, acquainted with the locality, would select tho 
Strand for a residence, except for its business situation | and it seems to 
present few attractions to a visitor on a trip of pleasure. The incessant 
wheeled traffic — or, almost incessant, for there are only about two hours in 
the early morning of comparative quiet— by no means points out the | 
quarter as one of the most eligible In London, apart from the consideration ; 



of iu proximity to the Thames, which, under the influence of the summer 
tun, emits an odour more pungent than agreeable. It is from the extor- 
tionate rents— in proportion to the accommodation given— of the west-end 
houses, with their miscellaneous extra* for plate, linen, attendance, Ac., 
on the one hand, and the distracting din of streets near crowded thorough- 
fares on the other ; that many of our country visitors form their opinion, 
and go back to their homes heartily sick of London. Surely, dirty and 
dear as town is, we might haro something better to offer than is usually 
found. 

Take again the hotels. If a friend ask* one to recommend an hotel, 
what answer can be given t A very unsatisfactory one, for almost all 
those that are good for aoything obtain high prices, and are suited only to 
wealthy birds of passage. More hotels on abetter system would be a real 
boon — say, for a known example as the Pavilion, at Folkestone, with two 
libit ifattfe dinners, one early and the other late, per day, at moderate 
charges, and with a variety of dishes. The wholo question of hotels has 
been so recently brought before the public that we can hare nothing new 
to say, but we may endorse the statement that hotel keepers should giro 
a tariff of prices, including attendance, to that an inmate may really 
know the end of his expenses. Something has certainly been done in this 
direction ; but the majority of landlords in town and country seem not to 
think it their interest to be too candid as to their charges, and the result 
is what one would naturally expect, that any one who is obliged to travel, 
contrives to manage his journey so as to hare as little staying 
at hotels as possible. Something might be said also about choice of food. 
Who is not tired of hesring in reply to one's injulry, " What hare you in 
the house ? " " We hare some rery nice corn beef, Sir ; or we can get you a 
nice chop or a steak, Sir." This sort of dialogue, however belongs chiefly 
to the small towns, which had better bow to their fate, turn their four or 
Are hotels into museums, libraries, or reading-rooms, and lea re one or two 
proprietors, who could give all the accommodation that is ever likely to be 
required. The railways hare sounded the knell of hotel keeping in small 
places which are ordinarily visited only by a commercial traveller or so, 
who hurries away as soon as his business is completed. The bagman'* 
trap eren is become a rarity since railroads Intersect the coontry in every 
district in which there is any trade to be done. 

What shall we say to the omnibuses ? The magnificent promises made 
by the Great Monopolist Company have been but Ill-fulfilled. Some new 
omnibuses hare been placed on some roads, bnt only by pressure of com- 
petition with a rival company, which gave the public for the first time a 
really convenient vehicle. We hare not forgotten that, with the opening 
of the former Exhibition, liegsMi an increased scale of fares. Then we had 
tbe/oarpesee , which it still Kept up for intermediate distances. The faros 
want a thorough re-arrangement on some more intelligible plan than is in 
use at present ; so that erery one may know what he is to pay. It is all 
rery well to say that if you have any doubt, you should read the lltt of 
fare* inside the door. Any hesitation would call forth the inevitable— 
" Now then. Sir; If son please. Sir; when you are quite ready, Sir." More- 
over, this list is made specially bewildering, and designed, as it would seem, 
to catch sixpence* instead of the lower rates. One passenger may pay 
sixpence for a distance which another may exceed Ave times for a smaller 
sum. We might certainly tako a hint from our neighbours, and have th& 
word "Full " put up when there is no room inside, and thus obviate the 
unpleasantness on a wet evening of a dire into the mud — and such nrad ! — 
only to find that there Is a pleasant seat in front, where, as the conductor 
suggests, "You can have the apron up." 

Although the cabs are much improved since they hare been more com- 
pletely under the control of the Commissioners of Police, there tt ill remain 
many wretched four-wheelers, drawn by animals which arc skin and bone, 
and whose legs are knocked to pieces by hard work over "tho stone*.' 1 
The remedy lies mainly in the hands of the public, who need not hire dirty, 
ill-appointed cabs. In all ages there has been something in the handling 
of the whip favorable to trickery and Imposition, and a driver was always 
a favorite object for public anathema. With a regulated scale of payment, 
and accurately measured distances, there ought to bo no overcharge. This 
is fostered, if not created, by persons who think it moan to pay only the 
proper fare, although It would be well for them to remember that the extra 
shilling or sixpence, which it nothing to them, It really a considerable tax 
on tho slender means of others. 

The taking of cab-tickets teems almost entirely to hare ceased. It is 
'certain, at least, that a driver never voluntarily offers one to his fare; and 
yet this delivery forms a valuable method of identification. It would be 
a curious branch of statistics to learn tho number of small articles, such 
as umbrellas, parasols, opera glasses, Ac, tbat are weekly left in cab* and 
lost altogether. It seldom pays to advertise them and give a reward on 
their being brought back, whereas the ticket at once ensures their 
repossession. If the ticket has falkn into disuse, it* rerlral would seem 
rery desirable, and might be attempted by those who are not above taking 
a Utile thought for public benefit. 

Neediest perplexity it caused by the repetition of numbers is some 
streets. Notably, there is Oxford-street. The numbers on either side of 
SCO occur over and over again. This seems to be nobody's business, but, 
perhaps, calling attention to the irregularity may induce some one to tako 
up the matter. It is a disgrace to us that one of our principal thorough- 
hires should be so neglected. The names of streets hare been legibly 
painted, with the addition of the letters indicating the postal district. So 
far well; but the various parish authorities might carry the notice a little; 
further in some cases, and write up the direction in which tho street lead*. 
For example, Orchard-street corner should have " leading to Baker-street 
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and St. John 'a - wood -," EJgware-road, " leading to Maida - bill and 
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given, furnishing an idea of toe salient feature*, with minute pa 
of charge* of admi»iion. A tabulated itatcmcut of the price* 
different parts of the home at the theatre*, and the hour* of full 



Few parson* wbo have been abroad have not at some time or other 
found out the usefulness of a taltt-dt-plact. Tic know* the principal 
object* of Interest in a town, and the hours of the day at which they are 
to bo scan. He hires a cab, or conducts you on foot, according a* you wish 
to get through *ight-*eeing quickly or not. Here would bo an oppor- 
tunity of employing such persons as the Commissionaire* who may be of 
good character, civil, and intelligent.— The rate of payment four or five 
•hilling* pet day. 

For those who prefer to find their way by themselves there ahould be a 
thin book, similar to the " Practical Paris Guide," which shows you how 
" to see all that ought to be seen in the shortest period, and at the least 
expense." A skeleton description of public buildings should alone be 

l particulars 
paid for 

; parts of the house at the theatres, and the hours or full and half 
play would be found useful ; for this is the kind of information difficult to 
get at the moment when It i« wanted, and least likely to be forthcoming 
from any one at hand. The more remarkable churches, including the most 
recent, should have a brief notice. Few, even in the architectural pro- 
fession, are acquainted with the Gothic and antiquarian remains in the 
City ; and there is a general ignor.incc as to the burial-places and monu- 
ment* of celebrated penons, except those in the Abbey and St. Paul's. If 
the compiler would seize the points which his own experience has sug- 
gested as " practically " necessary, and endeavour to supply the wants 
which he himself has felt, tha remit would be most valuable. Some 
attempt might be made to unravel the mystery of distances, and to givo 
them within main points, of which a chief one would, necessarily, be the 
Exhibition. It remains to be seen what arrangement* will be made for 
dinners at the Building ; but, as strangers will visit other parts of London, 
something might be said about '• where to dine." Under this head, we 
fear that there will be little to praise or recommend. For its size, London 
\\t most indifferently supplied with dinlng-houses— not, indeed, as to 
number, but at to quality. With a few honourable exception*, which 
might almost be told off on the fingers, they arc squslid and close — places 
wherein "to feed and not to dine." In the majority of th-m, it would be 
anything but appetizing to inquire how It hapt»e»s that joints are kept so 
constantly ready. 

We may have another opportunity of considering more fully one, or 
more, of the topics here hastily run over, and content ourselves for the 
present with having touched upon some matters which arc not unworthy 
of attention, inasmuch a* they tend, in proportion a* they are observed or 
neglected, to add to or subtract from the stock of reasonable comfort 
within reach of ourselves, as weU as of those who may be induced to visit 



DOINGS IN NEW SOUTH WALKS. 

In Syitnrt/ and Its environ* scyeral Large building*, both for public institutions 
and for commercial purposes, are In esiurac of rrvction. Tbc labor market has 
been for some time favorable fur building operation*, bat contractor* are now 
unwilling: to engage in large works, owing to the ru«h in the New Zealand gold- 
fit M.i being likely to cause a acareity anda consequent rise in the labor market. 
One of (lie largest building* in progress in Sydney is Uie New Roman Catholic 
College, in the University enclosure. The fouuttiilions are all in, and a portion 
of the wall is up to tbc second story. The building was designed by Mr. War- 
dell, the present Colonial Architect in Melbourne, and the work la being carried 
oat under Mr. Bbekett. An extensive building ha* been commenced — the 
I>cstituic Children's Asylum at Randwick. A new wins. 175 feet bv 45 feet, 
and three stories in height, and also a continuation of the front of the building, 
are being built. The cost of the additions will be about £0,1*10. The brickwork 
of the Sail<lr*• Home, in Lower George-street, is completed awl the roof is being 
put on. There U au aspect of incompleteness about the building, owing to a 
portion only of lite design being at present proceeded with. The works now in 
progress will probably be completed in tbe course of next month. The extension 
of the Australian Museum from the end of the present building to tbe boundary 
of the land adjoining the Grammar School I* to be proceeded with. The new 
wing will be iiOO feet in length by 40 feet in width. 

At Hobart TWit, amongst the city improvements whieh are rapldlv pro- 
gressing, S« the new Museum of th« Royal Society, which is being built in 
Mact|iiari«-strcet, after designs by Mr. Henry Hunter ; while on a site im- 
mediately adjoining the Museum the new Town Hull will be built ; dc*igns have 
already been called fur by the city corporation. On the same line of street stand* 
tbe site or the proposed monument to Sir J. Franklin, for which Parliament has 
voted £1,000. The now Survey Office is in progress, and the n«w Post Office, 
adjoining rh" Supreme Court buildings, Is approaching completion. 

At A buildings are rapidly rising. There i* a new Baptist ehapel In 
Hardy-street, a ball in Bridge-street for the Young Men's Christian Association, 
the Tee iota] Hall now building, anil the Nelson Hub-house recently erected by- 
Mr. Everett, 60 fret by 60, and 21 fret high, containing on the ground floor 
nine rooms and on the upper story nine. Those on the ground floor will be used 
as dining, coffee, and bed room., and on the upper storv there will be billiard- 
rooms, bed-room*, and a reading-room. A large atore has been erected by Mr. 
Kymons in Trafalgar-street, and in almost all llie principal streets lsouse* are 
now in eonrse of erection. The sewer through Trafalgar-street Is finished, and 
tbe old unsightly ditch is filled up. 

Tbe decennial return ol the expenditure of tbe Victorian Government in 
connexion with public work* and improvements shows that tbc total sum 
thus expended during the years 1851 to 1*0 amounted to £S,713,1S8, of 
whicb sum £1,741,472 was provided from tbe revenue, and £»7«,657 waa 
paid from loan* raised for the construction of reproductive public works. Tbe 
average yearly expenditure during tbc past five years has been £3fti,704, against 
£145,031 In the previous similar period. Telegraphic communication, it is 



stated, is now established with all the principal cities and towns in the neigh- 
bouring colonies of New South Wales and Victoria In connexion with lines 
throughout the settled districts of this province. At the close of lHdO twenty -six 
stations, 540 miles of line, and t»V2l miles of wire were opened. The revenue of 
this department is rapidly increasing, whilst the facilities and i 
are largely being availed of. 




To tbe foregoing we may add the following from the . 
The amount required to defray the estimated expense* of tbe Govern ra.-nt 
of New South Wales in 1802 is £3,950.018, against, in 1861, £l.:io4.mu. 
Tbe Increase in the amount required this year is, therefore, £3,1*02,776, 
the augmentation being in great part owing to the railway scheme 
and other public works in tbe department of tbe Minister of Works, which 
absorb* no less a sum than £1,007,184, proposed tube raised by loan. Tbe 
works and railway loan i* to be expended in the following manner :— Valuation 
of land, railway works in progress, and proposed extensions, £1,707,151: tbe 
construction and maintenance of the three main roads, and erection of bridges, 
figures for £160,000 ; public works and buildings, £65,000 ; and improvement 
of harbors and nvcr navigations, £33,600. In the estimates for the maintenance 
and construction of main roads in tbe colony, the amount of £50 per mile , 
, together with sum* for bridges, culverts, and other *| 
altogether to another £50 per mile. 
A new and substantial bridge at Camden, christened the " Cowper 
was completed and open for traffic in the summer. The bridge at Kallbrook, on 
tbe Northern road, opened but year, has been maliciously destroyed by a gun- 
powder explosion. The work is being renewed by tbe Govermcnt. A lighthouse 
at I'orl Stcplien*. which is In progress under the 1'oloruul Architect, Las been 
advancing vers- slowly. The cause of the delay ho* been the untavorah) t slate ot 
the weather. The lighthouse is to be 60 feet In height ; at present the building 
Is onlv up about 45 fi*t, and the work will not be fiulalied before tbe end of the 
year. ' Tbe lighthouse at Kdcn is nearly finished. The formntion of tbe new 
tarbourat Wollongong is proceed ing rapidly, under the engineer for harbors. Nooc 
of tbe tender* being considered available, Mr. Gibbons, wbo recently carried out 
some of the railway contracts, was appointed to superintend the work. A boat 
0,000 yards of stone bad been excavated in October, and the work would shortly be 
ready for commencing the new basin. Preparations have also been mode for 
commencing the harbor works at Kiauui, which will likewise lie carried out 
under Mr. Gibbons. Temporary sbeds and buildim-s for the accommodation of 
the workmen hare been put up, previous to starting with tbe excavations. 

Tbe Minister for Works lately stated in the Assembly, In Justification uf the 
course taken by the Government in declining to give contracts where the work* 
could be more advantageously carried on under their own officers, that while the 
estimate for the harbor works at Klama was £30,000, tbe lowest tender sent in was 
£115,000, arid that subsequently an oiler had been made by Mr. Gibbons to carry 
out the work for the estimate. Tnr works Tor the improvement of the Mornya river, 
which were contracted for by Messrs. White and Co., have been commenced. 
Tbe principal work in priigreas at Newcastle is the continuation, both eastward 
and westward, of Uie public wharf, whicb already ts about 1,300 fret in length, 
and which will, upon tbe completion of tbe contracts now taken, extend for 
1,740 feet. As a preliminary step to the foruiation of the breakwater from the 
north head, a small wharf is being constructed within tlie harbor, where laUnisl 
will be deposited, to be conveyed upon a temporary railway to the breakwater. 
The nun of £5,000 lias been voted for tbe work, and another sum of the same 
amount I* placed on the estlmite* for the year. Tenders are about Immediately 
to be invited f or wnrks for improving the navigation of the Clarence river. The 
total cost of the works is estimated at £117,237, but at present only £20,000 
has been voted bv tbe Assembly. This sum is about to lie expended in tbe 
construction of a breakwater. 1,000 fort in length , to run from the south bend in 
a north-easterly direction. The st< ne will be obtained from a sandstone quarry 
at a short distance from the head, and will be conveyed nlong a temporary 
railway. A weighbridge will be provided by the Government, and the con- 
tractor will be paid according to tbe amount of ballast deposited. A timber 
staging will be run out for uie required distance and rolls laid upon it. Ulti- 
mately tbe length of the breakwater is to be 2,000 feet, and another breakwater 
is to he run out from the north head. A suggestion was made that a penal 
establishment should he formed at tbe Clarence River, and that the works should 
be carried on by convicts. It has, however, been determined by the Govern- 
ment to employ free tnhnr. Surveys hove been rondr by the engineer for 
harbors of the Richmond and Mack-ay rivers, with a view to carrying out 



Catracil AacillTRCTURE. — Tbe Rev. J. 8. Hodgson, before concluding a 
recent lecture nt Chester, remarked upon the glaring absurdity of some modern 
churches having been built in the Medieval style, with galleries so erected in 
aisles that the occupants could not near the preacher** voice — blindly adopting 
the plans of Medieval architects and thro spoiling them by awkwardly'endcavor- 
ing to accommodate them to modern requirements. It must, however, be re- 
membered that a church might be built in the purest style of Gothic architecture, 
without a scrap of Romish furniture about it. The chapter-bouse of a cathedral, 
in which the voice of a speaker could be distinctly heard by every one present, 
might be as pure a specimen of Pointed architecture as the' cathedral itself, and 
if modern architect* would study such gems of art, and consider that they bad 
to build churches in which the congregation might join in the prayers whicb the 
minister audibly utters, and be instructed, exhorted, and persuaded by tbc 
preacher, we might expect edifices to be erected fitted for the age in which we 
live. A Protestant congregation would not see around them miserable imi- 
tation* of superstitions contrivances, but meet for the worship of God in build- 
rags every part of which satisfied the roost fastidious taste, without being 
ofii nsiye to tin most sensitive disciple ; tbe edifices would bear upon th-m the 
marks of unity of purpose aad simplicity of design, and thus show that they 
were erected by men who understood the principles at their art, and were ■ 
blind imitators of the worka uf a former age 

Nbw LtanTnouaB roH Till Waxen 
Mersey Dock Hoard decided to lease 
lighthouse. The cost of the edifice 
maintenance £380. Mr. J- B- Hartley, 
Ugfatfa. 



Coast.— At a recent meeting tbe 
• a site, on the great Ormrshead, for a new 
will be £5,000, and the annual charge for 
tie,, C.E., ha. presented a design for the 
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A FEW DAYS AT CHARTRES AND OTHER FRENCH TOWNS* 
^IMl B circular windows in the nave afford examples of the plainest anil richest 
; pierced work ; tlx rosea in the beads of the clerestory windows, 



kinds 



sr are^ferced with (food patterns ill 



— i of stone; there are similar window*, but smaller ami richer, In 
the cloisters at loon, where the large row in the north transept is one decree 
more ornate, bavins a graduated series of moulding* to the different openings. 
The west window of Cliartre*. over 30 feet in diameter, b still more ricblv orna- 
mented ; but both this and the clerestory windows look mean when seen from tlse 
interior, in consequence of the glaring having been placed so near the inner face 
of the walls ; the went window especJallv has none of the noWe effect of the 
exterior virw, bnt looks like a set of isolated hole* ; and it is not pleasant to see 
this and tbc clerestory windows, where the roses arc too heavy for the lights brlow 
them, so dependent on the stained glass for general beauty of effect. I aiiiinnse 
it would be impossible to And a building. stone of better kind than that used at 
rhartree, whether as regard* Its durability, ita color, or fineness of grain; it is 
similar in appearance to a lithographic stone, and so tough and fine In texture a* 
to place no limit fo the minuteness of the earring . The columns in tbe srestcm 
doorways contain string* of pellet* no larger than the heads of pins, and m am- 
or them are now almost as clear and perfect as when carved seven centuries 
i. : L. W m" e thr l,l,iWln K mncn «P«»d to tlw touch have taken 

a polish like alahuater. I exhibit specimens of this hard stone and some others 
of softer kinds In use at Reims, Paris, and elsewhere. One kind very mnch used 
is the rock answering to our chalk, which, though with us so «oft and white, is 
tfKTc of a good grey color, and so durable that I was frequently unable to detect 
embedded I,*!? rf * h,Tl, « **** mon «•« A""* ""at are 

I believe no grand cathedral of tbe best nge has all its lower* complete, and of 
the same date. Hhritns ha* some fine specimens, wanting their crowning spire*. 



ilrrahly perfect, except the spires. 



Of the seven designed for Leon four ire toll 

Chart res was probably intended to have nine, in all of 'which only tbe two in the 
western front were ever completed. They arc carried to the height of the 
springing of the gable, uf similar general design, though, as usual in such cam 
differing considerably in detail* (see the spire* of .St. Ktienne at Caen, and those 
of the ( atbrdral at ftayeuxV No doubt the one latest built had tbe benefit or 
any improvement sugg« »ted by the view of its senior companion ; and it I* worth 
while to notice the small amount of scruple with which this kind of thing was 
constantly done, as if it were bv no means necessary to make a sacrifice for the 
saVe orunifonnity.eienlnacfaitrihwitbootnlsle*, where the window* on the 
north side were three. lights, those on the sooth were made, very sensibly, in two- 
lights, and the difference was not so nntlcrahle n* might have been eTpected. Of 
these two spires, that on the north is of the sixteenth centurv, and, of ita kind, 
handsome and in good proportion to the building. The south tower and spire, 
being older bv half a century than the body of the chnreli, arc mueh too low for 
it, although, in themselves, a ftr more beautiful composition than that on the 

at the upper story of this tower, immediately below the octagonal 
there seems to have been a careful preparation for some superstructure of 
t kind to that which now surmounts it ; the design of this portion hi 
i that we taixbt expect, at least, a short blank storv before the commencement 
of a spire of any kind, but the arrangement of the window* and buttresses has no 
reference to what is to follow upon them ; and the spire and octagonal stage, 
richer in all their detail*, stand with piers on tlw heads of the window* below, 
and openings close over all tbe lower buttresses. Still, the general outline of 
this tower and spire is admirable, und, in distant views of the town— from east 
or west, tbe calh.drnl stands out over everything very magnificently. I shall 
not soon forget the effect of it* dark mass against tbe sun-rise as 1 left It on mv 
way to Le Mans. * 
. »P cn «l no more than part of one day at Lc Mans, during which I sow, 

beside* the Cathedral, some of the dirtiest, darkest, and most wretched holes that 
can anywhere be tenanted by human being*. I explored it a good deal just after a 
shower, unfortunately, that brought out the sickly tints and enhanced tbe flavour 
or things; it was the only time that I saw In its worst aspect the system of 
rira.nage by open gntlcr* by tbe side of other symptoms of neglect and ruin. 
But there were a good number uf picturesque and some richly ornamented front* 
<<l houses that bad seen 1*1 1 er tenants. There are fine open space* also, and a 
large and lively market-place, almost every house in which is a cafe or hotel. In 
the Cathedral, the interior 1 lew uf llie choir, with it* double aisle* and radiating 
chapels, wa» the most spacious and lightsome of any I liad seen. The construc- 
tion of this portion is very interesting ; externally the chapels form a verv pleasing 
group, hut tile forest of pinnacles rising above them with the flying buttresses, 
tbough very Ingenious, hare a painfully confused appearance. Here is a 
twelfth century portal on the south side sitnllarto the west doorways at Chart res, 
and very old ilomauesnue work, patched with later Romanesque In tbe nave. 
The church of Notre Dame de la Coultiirn, into which 1 could do no more than 
look for a few minutes, has a verv peculiar twelfth-century nave, without aisle*, 
but with large wall arches springing from the hose of the vaulting shafts ami 
enriched wlrh ball-flower and other small ornaments: there are some small 
•Jcl.es of brick and stone placed alternately, and very (tall, 'stilted, round- 
headed arches round the east of the choir. Tbe naves of both these churches are 
dhided by heavy cross arches of square section into large compartments, and in 
each is a dome-fine cross vault. This vaulting and other portions of the con 
junction belong to a type that I did not see represented elsewhere. 1 should 
have been glad to pas* a longer time there and also at See*, which is very 
arrnrately described in " Murray" aa a poor little city. There is in it* cathedral 
usneh that I* worth study : it ha* good thirteenth century chapels ; Its fine 
portico has had it* statues carefully hacked away and all the foliage broken. It 
l«as been t ,re»erved Iroin.tallinc to pieces by new hut tresses of which 1 sketched one 
rather picturesque group going round the* angle of the north-west tower, rather 
I but cold from the character of tlte details. 

! in Le Mans and feci plenty of quaint figures and costume* In tbe 
s, ami. as in all the towns, I saw much life and gaiety, and ranch dismal 
country f or many miles between tl*m. In »»ch restorations of churches as I 
saw. tmm were being rather freely applied to tbe walls, and not with very good 
eoret. With respect to the finest specimens of polvchromy that I saw, that in the 
Haintet.lmpelle at Paris, I think the palming and gilding that there rover err rr 
part of it, conlasing tbe farms and destroying tbe light and shade of tbe orna 



very snaring use ut genu, it was as elegant a* any drawing 
that this color would always suit our colder climate, or sta 
atmosphere, but as they were situated nothing could look 
cheerful. In one little town there were shops which had fi 



• Con turned bom pairs told. 



are mnch to be regretted. Still lass defensible I* the tricks which I saw In 
two or three places, of lining tbc wall panels with ornamental encaustic tiles, and 
painting upon them lines to represent the folds of hangings. The floor of the 
tjainte ( handle, composed of hard grey stone, out of which patterns have I 
sunk and filled with colored cements, was pleasant tc walk upon, more so I 
are ordinary encaustic tiles. There Is great variety in the floor* and pavements 
about tbe Preach town*, colored marbles in patterns are frequent in shops and 
entrance-balls of private bouses, and the ordinary hexagonal paving tiles have • 
pleasant effect in many cases. I saw but one manufactory for tbem, and that of 
the rudest kind ; the clav was bring tempered hv men's" feet, and the men— It 
was rather difficult to say— but I think they would have been naked, but for the 
clay in which tbey were involved. 

hlrolllng through the street there Is in every day architecture mnch matter for 
observation, a general tendency toward* ncaliKss, and good taste in the arrange- 
ment of the more modem shops. I saw sometimes in lanes where only one cart 
could pass elegantly decorated establishments, the white and gold and the 
looking-glass of which would, if moved to our Hegent-strret, be much admired. 
The cafes were often very splendidly decorated ; one cafi chantant, in which 1 
could scarcely find a place amongst some hundred* of men in blouse*, was well 
arranged and of a light Italian character; it might have been made exeecdlugly 
showy and vulgar by the use of a few bright colors bat, being kept white with a 
very sparing use of gold, it was as elegant a* any drawing-room. I do not say 

or stand so well In our damp 
better or more quietly 
ps which nan frit* and dado of black 
marble with incised and gilt letters, and even a slab of marble attached to the 
lower side of the door. Tbc handsomest shop that I saw anywhere was that of • 
butcher near the Madeleine, in Paris; every part of It I* appropriately orna- 
mented from tbe floor of colored marbles to the enriched ceiling ; the marble slabs 
in the windows and even the block* are cnt in ornamental forms; a large 
fountain plays in the middle, business goes on quickly, and there seems tone 
much of it, and one may hope that somebody is reaping the reward or hi* 
rnterprlic in bringing so much of art Into connexion with this least poetical of 
calling*. 

The large works of reconstruction now being carried on in Paris furnish many 
useful hints, especially w ith respect to the system of fireproof construction, a 
system that one would be glad to carry out more generally In London. Tbe 
Joists are lighter than with us, they are readily put together, ami the workmen 
execute the brick fllling-in roughly and quickly, and they cut and trim them to 
any variety of plan with great fact I it v. 

Three stout rolled girders strapped together form sufficient bressummer fur 
tbc ordinary spans usedln shop-fronts, and flat arches in stone arc turned over 
narrower openings, with sometimes stout iron bars passing through them. 

Any one studying iron constrnetion and workmanship will find plenty ut' matter, 
especially in the lighter kinds of work. The roofs of the railway stations along 
tbe line to Strasbourg are good specimen* of flat girders in very light angle and 
T iron. The station at Le Mans has a trussed rtx>r of very good ornamental cha- 
racter ; tbc putting together and finishing generally are very neatly executed, 
and they probably remain longer uninjured t>y rust tban in our climate. On this 
point, however, tbe most Interesting matter" I saw was the coppering of tbe 
fountain* and lamp column* in Pari* ; there sinned to be a good thickness of 
metal deposited, and if the expense is not too great, we may hope that tbe rust, 
which is the chief objection to the employment of ornamental ironwork, will in 
future be prevented. 1 think Leon seemed to have more of the workers in Iron 
than most places, but in every town, I was always coming within sound of their 
flics and hammers. Many articles, such as we usually get from ilirmingham, 
seem in these French towns* to be home-made, and I think there Is great advan- 
tage In having workmen accustomed to tbe finer kind* of ironwork always nt 
hand, os the architect can have his designs carried out under his own inspect ion, 
and study its effect as it proceeds. 

The tool* with which tl.e masons work the grey chalk stones and willies are 
quite different from those in common use with us. How far this arise* from 
differences in the texture of the stone* you can Judge from the •pccimcii*. Mueh 
work Is done with the toothed axe in hewing the blocks roughly Into shape mil 
working the faces ; tbc " clustered nick" beat* tbc fi.ee and inuuldings to wmt 
thing tike their finished forms, ami tbey are then finished with the plane or 
robbed with a kind of grater. Where I could judge at all I thought the work 
was got through rattier quickly, and I felt some surprise that one or two orthrse 
tool* ore not used in Loudon; I bate been told, as to one of them, that " the 
Union" baa forbidden it* use amongst tbe soft-stone masons, hut 1 hi sitate to 
believe anything so monstrous. Usualtv, all mouldings arc wrought alter the 
building is finished. I frequently saw bouses intended to have elaborate fronts, 
some portions of the carvings hod been executed a* patterns some years back, and 
the ream i nd> r wa* left to be finished at another time, Generally, the beds of 
stone* were nut v«tv finely wrought, and' they were set in a rather thick layer 
of mortar. I think'theic "is often an advantage in Ibis, as in very plain buildings 
it i* a pity to spend money in making every part neat and smooth, which will 
only render the poverty more apparent. 

I usually contrived to spend an hour in the public libraries and museums with 
which the towns are furnished. At Chart res, which has lrl.OOO inhabitants there 
are three rooms and corridors filled with pictures, antiquities, and objects of 
natural history, very well exhibited. Tbev were always very easy of access, and 
I could not help calling to mind one or two masaums I know of in fair sited 
towns, where 1, a passing traveller, have discovered with difficulty tbat I could 
In no wis* sec their case of dusty birds and their barrow-load of uuratalogucd 
minerals, except on pavment of sixpence — next Tuesday. But some of our 
towns are making efforts to establish good museums, and I should thiuk tbev 
will find them most vniunhte to themselves, ami nod the stranger away with a 
pleasant impression of their civilisation, liberality, and old aseoemtion*. 

1 think many of us find tbe opportunities of studying English Medieval archi- 
tecture, for a few days at a time, occur rather frequently, and on those rare 
occasions when we can get from town for longvt period* wish to see something of 
continental architecture. I mav state, fur the infi.rmation of such aswMi to know, 
that 1 found tbc difficultv and expense of travelling much less than I anticipated. 

fall into tlw way* oi tbe 
1 of 



There I* grew regularity in the *tyle of living, if you fall into Use way* oi tl 
people. I generally stayed at the beat inn*, lived as expensively as the best i 
the people with whom 1 met, never disputed a bill, nor had reason to think 



gbt to do so, and I am sure that a tour in Kugland would have 

If I nay judge fro** a abort eajicrisocc, I should say there I* no place 
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on earth where you may go about under leas fear of restriction while you arc 
careful to avoid interference with the wn id- of the church or any other rauae 
of offence. The ecclesiastics seemed to take a pleasure in giving such informa- 
tion as they could, and when there was a regular official appointed for that 
purpose his fee was small. There seemed to be no objection to one s going any- 
where for the purpose of sketching. I was now and then invited Into private 
gardens for the sake of getting a better position. Ordinary passers-by generally 
apologised if they were compelled to obstruct the view, and nobody felt any 

I attempting to read the notes, bat it 



delicacy about looking over the drawing ot 
was done civilly, and! think was Intended i 



SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE FINE ARTS. 

DO. DRESSER OX TUB ART OF DCCOKATIVK DEilOX. 

rruiK second lecture by Dr. Christopher Dresser, of Hammersmith, on the 
1 " Art of Decorative; Design." was delivered before the Society for 
the Encouragement of the Fine Arts, on Thursday evening, the twelfth 
nit. There was a numerous attendance, and the chair was occupied by 
Mr. HtiRXtTOHE. After referring to grades in decorative art, and in 
illustration of hi* subject, the Lecturer said :— 

I suppose that the object which we have In teaching writing in oar schools is 
that of enabling mind to communicate with mind, and spirit with spirit, when 
the bodies in which they dwell .ire somewhat widely separated by space or timei 
the secondary advantages — resulting from an increase of power over the hand and 
a more careful mode ot thought, which writing induces — may also lead us to Inflict 
this task of learning to make and arrange characters on paper upon our children ; 
hut the primary object la that of enabling them to pass their thoughts through 
space, and hand them down through time In order to Instruct, gratify, or delight 
kindred spirits. But the power to write is ooly of value a« It enables us to 
embody thought in form In such a manner that others may reap from the forma 
the conceptions of the mind which created them. 

In Itself the power is worthless, for no collection of Indiscriminately arranged 
words, I conclude, would be of value ; hut as thought can be conveyed by this 
agency, the art cannot l«c ovcrestecmcd. 

The works of Shakespeare, Mncaulay, and Bacon we greatly value, but they 
neither command our sympathies nor approbation because they are combinations 
of characters arranged in meritorious order according to rale, but through the 
the mind which thty make known, for, while reading these works, 
the mind* of the authors conversing with our minds as fully as if 



the very men were standing before us In person, and speaking In audible 
sounds. 

It is so with drawing, for this la only a vehicle for thought— a means to an 
end ; and I know not that the art is worth the expenditure of labor necessary' to 
its possession, but for this one power which it has. Writing may be said to be a 
plain chariot in which thoughts are conveyed from individual to individual 
throughout a kingdom, and sometimes beyond ; and decorative art, an ornamented 
car In which mind is conveyed throughout the world. One feature of especial 
interest as appertaining to drawing is this, that the language which it speaks is 
universal, and addresses Itself alike to the Inhabitants of every land. Then, 
however desirable It may be to possess the power of delineating objects for 
«rs, the great value of such ability rests In the Increased means 
conveyance of thought. Seeing that we value the power of 
merely as a means and not as an end, and recognising the truth already 
>t the amount of pleasure derivable from an object is in ratio to the 
of mind which it manifests, it will not be difficult for us to determine the 
of the varied classes of decorative art. 

Is not ornamentation, and Is no more art In the higher sense of 
the term than writing la in Itself literature, for in order to the production of 
ornament there must, at least, be adaptation. 
Our so-called natural wall papers will illustrate the first, or most elementary, 



step taken towards the prod 
aidered so far a* Is absolutely necessary In order that the design may repeat In 
the mechanical manner necessary to its production, but no further. Here, the 
effort has been to imitate what is seen, and not to adapt natural forms to the 
purposes of decoration ; the little adaptation essential is rather mourned over 
than joyed in, and had it not Urn indispensable would not have been considered. 

If mere imitation is ornamentation, the ornaroentist roust at once give place to 
the photographist, for his art repeats natural objects with infinitely more accuracy 
than the most careful draughtsman : but photography cannot invent ornaments 
as it la devoid of the mental or Imaginative acuity, for the working of the 
mental power Is essential to Use production of decoration, and, Indeed, to the 
creation of all exalted art. 

We have no reason to believe that when the old Greeks were about to produce 
one of their inimitable statues, they searched the land for the moat perfect 
human form, and simply imitated what they saw; if so, they would have made a 
cast of the figure : but their statues arc not casta ; they are types of the human 
shape, and unquestionably resulted from a consideration of the form of 
many Individuals. I imagine that prior to the production of one of these 
statues, an enquiry was made into the perfect form of the human body, which 
investigation might be long continued, and require the observation of the forms 
of many ; and after the mind had produced to itself, in the form of a mental 
conception, a perfect type worked out in all its detail*, an enquiry was further 
Instituted into the modification which the form underwent as the action of the 
figure was brought to that required. After such preparation the production of 
a figure perfect in form was comparatively easy ; the difficulty rested in forming 
correctly the mental image, and In order to this the great knowledge was 
required. What we admire, then, in the Greek slatne is not the manifestation of 
mechanical skill or labor In Its construction (indeed, no thought of labor U 
Intruded upon the mind when beholding it), but the knowledge manifested hy it, 
and we vlew.it with delight a. the embodiment in matter ol a conception ofthe 
luind. 

We see that perfect works of art are not Imitations of that which actually 
exists, but are mind embodied In form, and this is emphatically the case with 
ornament, for that vr L ' 
fully mental origin 
factory charac ter. 



d emtsxlied in form, and this is emphatically the case with 
which is MM sfiSig and meritorious is that which has most 
n, while that whfch seta forth things seen is of a lew satis- 



mentation, bat the next step, which Is much more exalted, consists in the 
" conventional treatment " of natural forma. 

Vegetable nature, which is alone the type of ornament, treated conventionally, 
win not be foand to be far removed from truth, but wOl be merely a natural form, 
or a series of combined forms, neither marred by blights nor disturbed by winds), 
adapted to the fulfilment of a special purpose, or suited to a particular position, 
for the most perfect example* of what is usually termed "conventionalised 
nature " are those which express the Intention of nature, if we may thus speak, 
or are manifestations of natural objects, as undisturbed by surrounding Influence* 
and un marred by casualties. 

In attempting the produclion'of the ideal of nature, the utmost care must be 
used in order to discriminate between truth and deformity ; the beauty of a plant 
cannot be said to be repeated la a drawing, If deformity alone is portrayed ; 
indeed, deformity must be altogether absent from a perfect work, for art has n 
more exalted mission than that of setting forth what we loathe. 

How repugnant to refined feelings it Is to behold a marred feature or dhs* 
figured limb perpetuated by statuary as a work of art, and although deformity 
In plants may not be so manifest, and hence not so offensive, as deformity in 
man, yet Its presence detract* from beauty, even' If the source of the eill be 
unperceived. 

Conventionalised nature, we. say, will be found to consist In the delineation of 
nature in It* purest or typical form ; hence it Is not Imitation, but consists In 
the embodiment In form of a mental Idea of the perfect plant; but this Ideal 
figure is subjected to a process of adaptation. 

The Intention of the plant In producing the bud of the honeysuckle Is that of 
deteloping leaves of certain shape* in a given arrangement wliile they are yet 
varied in direction; but should a leaf be partially destroyed thruugh bligUt or 
it, it will be necessary to perfect it ; and should the 
em be smaller than those on the other, owing to their 
receiving an insufficiency of light, they must be enlarged ; or, should any part 
be drawn aside from Its proper position, It must again be restored to its place. 
And In thus deducing from many example* tl« laws and forms of nature, and 
producing a truly typical shape, rests the chief secret or the production of the 
conventional forms of plant*. 

Still following an ascending aerie*, we And the next grade of decorative art In 
the embodying in form a mental Idea which lias been suggested by nature, and 
yet the ornamental form* are neither a representation of any actually existing 
form or of any intention of nature. 

The illustration already given of the manner in which a mental conception 
can be embodied in a new form, as that of an opening bud or of a flower, will 
likewise tend to elucidate our present meaning ; and it will be unnecessary that 
we spend time in showing tliat a composition may embody an Idea derived from 
a natural object and yet not imitate the object the spirit of which it I ' 
for we have before seen that this is possible. 



some insect preving upon 
leaves on one side of the stein be smaller titan tlkose oh tlM 



It I* apparent that the latter class of ornament is a greater development 
of mind than either of those which we hare already considered, for in the 
" ""^jrjjj '"^""''j 1 " t i' lere tbe * m,1 |? , d ' ,n " ,, ' D ' c amount of mental power 

there is considerably less, than in the emlnidiinent of a mere feature In I 
form. 

Purely ideal ornament is tint which is most exalted, it being wholly a creation 
of tlic sou) ; it is utterly on embodiment of mind in form, or an offspring of the 
inner man, and it* origin and nature give to it its eletated character. 

It would be n folly now to enforce the statement that conventional ornament I* 
the highest branch of decorative art, a* we have shown that the exaltation ot 
ornament Is in ratio to the amount of mind manifested in its creation, ami the 
most careful consideration will verify this truth ; for Ideal creation* are as far 
above imitations a* the mind I* above the body— many brutes can Imitate, but 
they cannot create. 

We are now enabled to classify ornaments hy affinities resulting from equality 
in respect to the embodiment of mental power. Thus we have as examples of 
the first, or most exalted, grade of ornament, the Greek, the Moorish, the Early 
KngtUli, much of the Indian, many feature* in the Japanese, and some parts o'l 
the Egyptian and Renaissance. In Hie second class, following a descending 
series, we may instance much of the Egyptian and Chinese, and a few feature* in 
the Greek and Japanese. In the third a great portion of the middle-age 
work, especially the later Gothic, and many part* of the Chinese or Indian ; 
and in the fourth or last class, much of Pompeian aud our modern floral 
patterns. 

While wc have thus instanced a few example* which seem, on the whole, illus- 
trations of the grades to which we have called attention, yet in several cases the 
same part of a decoration will by two features illustrate two grades. Our own 
floral patterns, while they belong to the fourth or lowest class in view of their 
composition, belong also to the first or second class in view of their coloring, 
for at h* In some parts purely ideal, and ,n "j^*™ nearly suggested by natural 

pattern's would be much coarser tlian they are, """^ * l *- C ° 8 ' 

While there are these grades of ornament, it must also be remembered that 
there can be goal and bad in each class, for if a purely mental creation ha* not 
it* parts subjected to the laws or requirement* of ornament, which we have yet 
to point oat, it cannot be salisfyiug, and the psin resulting from beholding an 
imperfect ornament will be in ratio to the class to which It belongs, and will be 
greater as the class I* exalted. Purely ideal art, »h. u degraded, is most offen- 
sive, as it is the nobler part of man so debased as to be contemptible 

The lecturer then referred to plants as furnishers of ornament, and pointed out 
the manner in which a plant grows. Every plant at first consisted of but one 
body, a cell, and however long that plant aught grow, and to whatever extent it 
might be developed, it was nut a multiplication or repetition of what it first 
appeared. He then referred at length to the horse chestnut, showing how by 
grow Hi die plant had been repeated and multiplied. A flower was only a very 
short branch with leaves springing from it, but those leaves were modified In 
color and character to perform the particular work which they were destined to 
fulfil. Wc saw tliat plants hod repetitions, and so it was in fine art, as might be 
witnessed in the kaleidoscope, where the pleasing effect was produced by repetition 
according to rule. Repetition was essential to the production of ornament. He 

how they repeated 



then referred to diagrams of the begama and petunia, showing how they repel 
their parts. After referring to the repetitions in mignioneite, the lecturer 
OiUvrldil tiiiiit bvJ tcrnsitioii wiu **w m *i itijl tu tlit? proff qc i ton of urniiitit-tit, ftod 
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i. PMtlag over symmetry , Dr. Dnwr proceeded to the coawidrration of 
Jon. There «u a iierfcet adaptation of the flora to the earth on which it 
Adaptation in nature mii*lit be ahown in almost every flower. In the 



■ of decoration it WM all-Important to eonaider adaptation as a primary 
On this point he tefen e d to the forma of the Egyptian and Urcrlt water 
It was a peculiar prerogative of art to take houl of a pleasing feature 
■ It; we bad to decorate and beautify, but wo had to take hold of a 
irr anil to beautify that. The lecturer paaaed on to sprat of the 
r of ornament to expnaa ideas with the aid of symbolism, and to argue of 
tlw possibility of etabodytBg thought in abstract ornament, in conventional forms, 
which he illustrated at some length. All the onuuncntist had to do was to make 



and to 



ided hy the meeting. 



The CrLUKMAx (Mr. F. Y. HuThrbme) moved a Tote of thanks to Dr. 
Dresser for his excellent and elaborate lectures, in which he bad entered 
int.. details 'of neat interest in regard to decorative art. The motion 
was seconded and carried by accJ 

The meeting then broke up. 



w 



THE GEOLOGY OF THE I8LE OF PORTLAND.* 
E are glad to see that Mr. William Gray has had reprinted his interesting 
paper on ' ' The Geology of the laic of Portland ;" a considerable portion of 
information given is of great value. It is shown thal- 

jct vital groapoi as s 
light color giving about 
Kiauneritlge clay formation the 
bold fronts to the sea, hare 



shoot V< ; anil the Kimmerit 
he cast awl wot present bold 



Tli. series of strata, though not 
whole altopl a vcrttoal section of ■ 
H.I feet ; dark brown sandy cseposita 
remaining Has. The sides, which to the 
been much effected by landslips. 

The sections of the various strata are shown in a woodcut, beginning at the 
top they 



H 



Band and gravel of the liaised I 
Cikareoan slate, S to SO feet t' 
flay band. 

Bacon tin. 1 to 1 J feet. 
Oar band, a feet. 
Al»h, S lost. 

bolt burr. 1 root to U I 
} inn bad, 1 foot co 16 i 

'I i'Ji r.,.i,„-. J I.,:. 

Cap. 4 to I feet. 
1 Mom of black earth. 
' Kan 11 cap, N inches to S feet. 
/* Roach, I feec 

1 Whit-bed, » feet. iThr really best bed of stone.) 
_ ) Curf and waste, with ebon beds, 0 lect- 
2 \ Roaeh, li to 1 feet, 

|;.,,, '.-I-; ! .wer tier, ' ' 
liitwtw and chert. TS f 



Blue clay I to 10 f 
Portland sand, ti fast. 

Kiniuiertdgc ciay, with srqitavrie, "..i*. feet seen. 
Tie Portaand sand, next abovo the Ktmmcrtdge clay, and Into which It gradually 
merges, Is made up of layers of an otlve^grecn -colored limestone, divided hortrontally by 
sandy beds, the mass bring shstterssl and Mm. Ho unshapely are the blocks of which 
" that if It could be conveniently quarried, It would be unsuitable 



! hi layer* are 

f > T building purpose?. Homo of the ho,! i ore soon destroyed by exposure to the weather . 
but others are com parati rely unaffected, ami the exposed surface bococuee covered with 
lichens, sa may lie seen oa several of the overturned blocks on the north-west slope. The 
thickness of the Portland sand Is about 44 feet. 

I kx-opylng an Intermediate space between the Portland stone proper anil the Klm- 
mertdgv clay, the Portland sand may he considered the transition series, bat notwith- 
standing thU graduated developtnsnt of the solid Portland beds, it is not easy to comprehend 
how It comes, to pass that they overlie a fonnatioo very little altered at present from what 
we diotUd suppose th> Portland sumo tiods were when first deposited. What consolidated 
the IVirtland beds ? If p reswore produced the effect, why should the clay below remain 
unchanged ? In the Portland sand, like in tho overlying strata, are found fossil casts of 
ammonites, trigoutse, Xr. , It might nave happened that the shells decomposed as they lay 
in the original silt or sand, and that the carbonate of lime tons supplied was taken op by 
water, and distributed throughout the strata, and, again crystallising, consolidated the 
mt« interposed between the beds of clay, the latter, by Its impervious character, preventing 
the rumtlim of the water. 

At the Vero IHteh (In aonnexion with Portland defences) a most favorable opportunity 
1- afforded for examination and study. This cutting, when finished, will, ha the i 



make up a length of l,lw yards, by In width loo feet, and in depth from 30 feet to 7*» feet. 
From this, the enormous quantity of 1 ,o~a/*x> tone must he removed. The excavated 
material i» used In constructing tho breakwater now in progress under the Admiralty, In 

I - , rtland Roads. 

The tint thing that strikes the visitor In this excavation is the extraordinary regularity 
of the strata i a narrow bed of stone between layers of shot can be traced for a long 
distance, and many of the beds ss developed hero can be recognised again on tho cliffs on 
toe eastern and western tides of the Island ; some bods are subdivided, and again united 
within a sliort distance ; one bed in particular, showing a thickness of 11 feet at the eastern 
entrance to the ditch, le wlbdirldcd within a short distance on that fsce into several beds. 

The genera! thickness of the hols of stone Is from » to » feet, and the chert y beds vary 
froan c incbSS CO S tset. Bosnetimo) the chert runs from one layer into another, and very 
often the rent- In the bed of stone between two layers uf chert are nlled op with chert 
also, so that it l.sjks on war sections like vertical, or aissost vertical, markings made with 
The horisoutnl beds of chert, where a fresh section Ls opened, appear almost 
watrast strougly with the light Color of the Intermediate bods of stone. This 
ce of color Is toon mellowed down by the growth of lichens and ether vegetation. 
1 the cbmy layers are made up o! sheas, and in the upper beds of this series chrrty 




which, when broken, show a shell in the centre. These 
* slse of an egg to the else of a heavy counon-shot. In the bo west 
Is In Irregular patoises, as If collected round a branched nucleus, and a 
» a number of parallel lint* from the centre Co the surface of the mass, die- 
I in eonecntric rings. 

The beds, so remarkably regular, and almost horircmtal in the cross sretkin, suddenly dip 
! a considernbt.' angVe ( m degress) oa the east and west tacea This seems to havo been 
ve«sjd by slips parting In the direction of fissures, and Incoming thus tilted over In tho 
i.-'esirm of the slope- already described. The ditch in one direction, on the west face. Is 
ut through a slip of this kind ; and on the east faro the tilted nature of the strata causes 
difficulty In forming the eouletuplated perpendicular escarpment. This phenomenon , 
.anlfestted also In other Isirtions of the Island, was evidently caused by the wearing away 
of the underlying clay and saad. the destructive effect of which was promoted by the 



of the We of 1 



OnjMie Vrrn Hill — which is a comparatively level space of about 50 acres, at 

tftbe paper— ^ W " >d ' boun by the **' *** de * CTlb *' 1 *-* *** -**rt i '-' , l'« 

The Base-bed has been iillarriod to a limited extent ; but, as might he expected from its 
Reological puoitioo, the quantity seas scanty and of Inferior quality ; for la Portland tho 
beds . whether they merely crop out by running with a quicker dip Chan the tall of tho 
surface, or run parallel with the surface. In cither case, are very much broken and shattered 
tor about I or li feet from the surface. The Base-bed, in this shattered condition, extends 
over the greater part of the Vera Bill. It runs out to the south sa It approsebfts the ditch, 
and from about 700 feet at the other side of the ditch, where It again crops out, It wutiuuci 
all over tho Island. 

The local term " Best-bed," as applied to the stratum now under considera- 
tion—. 

Ha* caused no liltle csjoifusion and disappointment ; 
and tho most uniform color of any bed on the islai 
the purpose to which it Is at present applied 1 it I 
the weather ; but. being soft. It is easily and coonoi 
meets with demand in the market. There can h 
where It answers admirably, and the wonder is, thi 
ossfssdV score it is ruinous. The trtisappUcation of I 
employment of it for works exposed to atmosphcrt 
prejudice against it, and many thousand tons that 



lor, though it possesses the finest tcxtc.ro 
d. it is not really tho best fur many of 
liable Co rapid decay when exlsosscd CO 
donlly sawn into any site, and therefore 
1 no objsaction to its use for isuasf work, 
t It is not oftcner so employed ; but. for 
ic term " Bestebed," and the Injudicious 
induenoes, had created a con*idcrablo 
sliould have been quarried in Portland 
her bests. The term 



are left behind, and covered up In the oYof-ts quarried from thi 
*' Best-lw-.l " may ho a corruption of the term Ilase.bcd, the latter being most correct when 
aayllflil to what is oornmonly called tho Bost.bed, for it is the hasr, or lowest bed quarried 
in the isle of Portland, it is very uniform In its texture and color, free from foe*ils, and 
may be had in any rea sonable sited blocks, not more than feet in one direction, this being 
the average thlckneas of the bed. 

(aeerlytng the Base be.1, toi closely associated with It, there Is a bed of " roach," from 
18 Inches to -feet thick. 

Between the roach of the base- bed, 
a bod. or beds, called by the quarrymen 



and the Whit, bed. or really BtM bo) , there laterrcwi 
aen "curf," and " waste this In divided from the 
underlying, aa well as from the overlying bods, by layers of chert, and la often subdivided 



to the 



by samllar'lsyen ; the quality of the stone, too, 'vat «. oouaUerably , and is' arm* fit lot 
jassfscssfae work. 

Neat shove the curf is the Whit-bed, or the true Beat-bed of Portland 1 
Whlt-btsl is a misnomer, and like the term liest-bol, as 
to confusion ; tor Whit bed. In contradistinction to Bcst-b 
iter and second in quality to the latter, whereas, In reality, t 
bed is the J. irii is and iest, and (what is called) the Bast bid Istha ljpS. HH and trocar. 

Architects should carefully note those distiDctions. The texture of the Base- 
ted ditrer* from that of the Whit-bed, in that the former is comparatively free 
from fossils, whereas the latter contains a great quantity of etimmiuuted shells, 
the fragments being just small enough to impart a light brown tint to tbe stone, 
without giving it a speckled appearance. 

The durability of this stone, as compared with the Baso-bod, may be occasion c-1 by the 
quantity of crystallised carbonate of lime by which It it Impregnated, derived from the 
contained >he)u. The centre of toe Whit-bed proves the beat for exposure to weather, In. 
asmnch as the top, tad more particularly the bottom, of the bed Is mocfa softer. A know- 
ledge of this fact is necessary to the proper disposal of this stone In architectural works, 
and to counteract the Injurious effect of the workmen's practice In dressing tbe top or 
bottom of the bed for the fine or exposed surface. Tits Walt-bed Is gsnsrully stoat s> feet 
high, and is necessarily split np into smaller block* before it leaves the qitarry. When a 
block, the full height of the bod, ls parted In the centre, two atones are produced, each of 
which has a hard and soft face, the hardest being that part nearest the parting joint, and 
the softer, the parts next the top and bottom of Che bed respectively. 

When a mason is given one of these stones to work, he selects the softest part for the 
face, taking tbe least amount of labor to produce the more particular surface required ; 
the result must, therefore, be to the diavsdvrmtagc of tbe stone. Whereas, had the centre 
portion of the original bluck been selected for the face- work, the result would be tnore 
durability, as well as uniformity of color. The foregoing observations apply more par- 
ticularly when the stone is laid sassesv with the direction of its bed. and not " en its 
natural or quarry bod," as is ge nera lly sped (tel. and, indeed, most necessarily si, when tho 
stone is of a laminated or fissile structure ; but with Portland stone, for the reasons stated, 
It is questionable whether any advantage would bo derived from iaststlng on laying tho 
block* on the qitarry-bed ; It would ro jalrc constant, untiring superrbdon to secure tho 
fuLfllnietit of such a condition, and very few, except the practical workman, can detect iu 
some blocks of Portland stone which way the bed runs, unless by the difference in quality 
het wse n the centre of the layer and its top and bottom ; and when this difference is 
apparer.t, It would be. Indeed, anwlso to enforce the above rule, vlx., " that every stone 
should he laid 00 its natural or quarry-bed.*' 

Tbe quality of the Whit-bed— lure oM tW eoW tseds us Airf /awl— varies corun-lerably ; for 
example, iu one part of the Admiralty quarries it 1, exceedingly rough and frothy, con- 
taining numerous shells and white spots of a calcareous substance ; the latter crystallised 
la concentric rings ; whereas, in (A* same f istirrf . nay. ere* at far tsfAer ssoV of a jotnt or 
parting, the stone assumes its usual flue aud uniform texture. It would be useless 
attempting to aocnunt for this phenomenon, but such is Che tact. 

Ormentilt spsraklng, the bods produce the best quality of stone north wants. At Che 
north-west, both Whit-bed and llase hod are of excellent quality ; farther south, tbe Whit- 
bed reaches its highest degree of perfection, but the Base- bed falls in quality ; at the south- 
west both arc Inferior, tin tho east side of the island the Base-bed is very good, and the 
Whit-bcd Is ooarse and shelly ; both bods an again deteriorated in quality southwards. 
The same difference in quality may tic noticed In the curf and roach. Tbe former may 
sometimes be found <s.'isu>s( equal to the latter, bat, as a rule, the dlisClnctioei letwoen curf 
Mdjrsochahnnld always be cjbscrrod. and tlie foruierjierer pat when roach Is Uttcndcd, 

Overlying and closely associated with tbe Whit- bed ls the cckbraied Iceaeh, a local term 
applies! to a layer of about ;i fort thick, made up almost entirely by oasts of vari.su- 
such as a CentWass /VesJiisoVsins,, rrsp-usss iaeaera, TVsiyeasa gtUsMS, AVnousur 
s-Timeasaiiiiij rstouSsr, lurima /•oetfasJ.u, ate, ThU Is the only bed in which " the 
or OrtMusrm Port/srsssfsewm, Is found, and here It Is In the greatest abundance ; not a f 
merit of Roach can lie ptchssl np without some portion of this shell; so thickly are t 
casts crowded cogetlier. that tliey frequently run one Into the other; It Is not uncsam 
to get a CeruAisrsa In Che oast of a rvsgmss, or the cast of a small GmtAssnst in another. Ail 
thefosrils of the roach. exoe|« the ««rrr.> ea-ywsj.1, sre merely casts, not a vestige of the 
original shell U left, nor H tho space it one* occupied oiled up by any eadcarsons matter ; a 
clear space is left round the cast ; It is this circu mW s nce that gives tho St 
ssifrated appearance. 

For durability tho Roach cannot he surpassed, yet. notwithstanding th 
it has not heretofore met with much favor in the market ; bence tlsousan: 
and squared np, have for many years been left lying about In all direction 
hsspe, and hundred-, of pais more have been covered op In the quarry aV 
over live western dins ; latterly, however, it has nxanved favors attentta . 
hsgtnsiifvy |o bo extensively employed on large works of all kinds where Its rough 
tiess is not an objection ; tor docks, soa-walls, heavy abuuaienW, or bridges, It answers 
admirably. 
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Roac.L Thoufh T*rj much alike in au^ranee, the good fUwch It eaaily dit- 
from (ho ottiT* by Itn darker color ; ft U more *Ulccoa*, aiisl tbo auA of the 



tliWltftod 

CmrArum f\rtltn%diswm U p+ruliar to It. 

The Roach-bed ii, on an aTcrage, about 3 fert thick, anil Mr*** of a. mot Any Intend 
dlmmsion* can be procured from the unarrtea ; block* are aimptitof** nv.«e»j' oontulninfC to 
many at twenty torn. Tbe bed it mnac up of thr»e layer* ; the low**«t h mthrr empnet 
and closc.gTsinal, resembling the underlying Whlt-btd. In the wctt >ia«rhc4 tUU lowest 
dlrUlan of the Roach contain* the peculiar while, rir.1ndr.rnl cry «tal Illation* notked in 
the rough W hit-bed of the Admiralty qaarriea, Thecentre dlrbd/in It that which Kire* the 
i ita pecntiartty, being made op (m ifc^erihrd ahove) of nnenberlm catia of shell* 



the upprr and smallest di virion of ton Roach U rottx 
fain: degree, the calcareous eta La of the ovarlytng ' 
easily divided, they ore all closely combined In orta map 
rtnoti will not cleave readily In the direction of a plan 
dcpouti.m. The qnarrymen tnrariably eleavo It Id 



I n-rniVi'-n, tn a 
»d» : the** three dirltlon* nre not 
It U remarkable that the Roach* 
parallel with tV t*d. or line of 
rectton Mjoare with the bed, and 



eyre n a, but it is 'Jirnmlt to 



of m • 



? fracture thus produced is uniform anil regular, whereas, If the stone were split trim the 
oed, the fracture would be Irregular anil wasteful. 

Tbe Hatch I* tbe most recent formation of the rortland units ; immediately alore It 
comes the Unit bed of the Purbock ; tint between those lied*, and more particular);- attached 
to theBoarh, there are irregular patches of flint*, full of •belli; in tbe upper ratface of 
tbe Ainu the shell* am especially well preserved. Tbe variety of sheila here discovered Is 
very freat, from the large oyster and pectcn to the »m "" 
detach perfect specimen*, owing to the refractory chi 

mens, ion! pebl.'lef fr.,n the heath c>nj«wl tf it. give n-rvf.J 

which It contain*. 

The next bed abort the Batch la tbe '• Skull. ear," ao colled from III position witb regard 
to the Heath ; though thru closely associated, they are essentially different, the Roach being 
of marine origin and belonging to the Portland scries, nrul the cap of freshiratcr orgta and 
fclonglng to the rtirbeck •erics. The skull-cap, which i> one division of the osertjlng 
rap, U, like the latter, mat irregular, and, u to ihape and texture, ha« no constant thick- 
ness ; fur example, the skullcnp. in one part of a quarry may t* only 30 Inches, and within 
a short space it may swell oat to a thickness of 3 feet or mom ; the oTtrlying cap, taken 
together with tbe skull cap makra up a deposit baring a total thlckrtcssof tram D to 13 feet : 
the irregularities of the upper rurfaee of the skull-cap corresponding with the trneren bed 
of the cap, the ridgea of the one fitting Into tbe hollows of the other ; hnt they are divided 
by a layer of Mack earth, resembling tbe Dirt- bed, and which occasionally, like the latter, 
a.mtnin* crcadese. In the cap there are circular perforations of about 4 tucheii In diameter; 
t-hOT resemble rery much the holea drilled for blasting, were It not that tbe itone for about 
10 Incbea all round the hole, differ* materially In It* texture from the main block, being 
Tealcular and porooi, and aecmii a* If eome cryiitAlll«atlf« had token i^acc arr.und mme 
tubetonoe once occupying the now vacant apace ; this appearance U the more remarkable 
in the cap otherwUe enmpact and clnae-gralncd, not eeen preeenting tbe oolitic etructnre. 
The npper portion of the cap la mora Lamlnatetl than the lower, and about '.' feet of It U 
easily separated from the top ; this thlckneea U called the " top-riaing." 

Immediately abore it there la a bed about 12 or U Inch™, thick, call»l the coft buTr." 
It la need In the island for building dwcUing-hotuca, which iu aoft pororu nature caura to 
be exceedingly damp. 

It la from thU that the eand aatd for bniWlng purpose* on tbe Wand li olitalneil, 
thousands of Ions being need on the extendr* works in pmgresa on the Vera BIO. There 
are no remains of sliella, or other organic body, found In those sand and gravel piu. hot on 
the cost aide, awl mirth of both lighthouses, to the edge of the cliff, there is another 
dt of a finer dcerriptlon. which Is full of shells and root* of plants : onp Inycr, of 
t 7 Inches thick. Is composed entirely of •hells in a perfect condition, and wh-re they 
on they are conglomerated toge-.hrr like the pebble, of the pudding- 
of those iheU. con be gathered in a few minutce. The dr-poslt I* 
the level of the an. 

Geologist* and architects ire alike Indebted to Mr. Cm) for his researches. 



DWELLINGS OF THE OPERATIVE CLASSES IN 
EDINBURGH. 

AT tbe annual ptneral meetlnR of the Architectural Institute of Scotland, 
Mr. J. I). Prddie in the chair, Mr. David Cousin read a paper on "Tbe 
Present State of the Dwellings of tbe Operative Classes of Edinburgh," a topic 
suggested by the late calamity in that city. 

It appeared that nearly one-half of the whole number of houie* in the entire 
city are of the poorest description, and are rented at sums not exceeding £0 per 
annum. Tbe total number of dwelling-honses mnv be stated in round numbers 
at 92.000 ; of this number there are 20,33.> at and'under £10 of rent, 15,103 at 
and under £0 of rent, and 12,747 at and under £5, and !),07G below £4 of rent. 
We have thus tbe enormous number of 15,103 houses at and under £0 of rent — 
a large proportion of which are huddled together in Ute old " lands " of the High- 
street and Caiwngatc, and adjacent wynds and close*, many of these towering to 
tbe enormous height of seven and eight stories above the street. These tene- 
ments, or " lands," were originally built as the town residence* of the gentry of 
their day. Each flat, consisting in many cases of eight or nine rooms on a floor, 
was occupied by a single family ; in many cases the upper floor and attics wen; 
occupied as one house ; sometimes two floors were occupied by one family, having 
an interior staircase. Those houses are now diverted from their origins'! use sud 
converted Into houses for the working classes, and In many cases of a still poorer 
class of tenants — each separate room forming a separate house for a whole 
fsrnilv. In many cases you have 16 or 18 families all entering to their several 
dwelling* by one linrrow turnpike sialr, dark and dilapidated, the steps worn, and 
not more tban 3} feet wide. The rents for such apartment* vary Irora Is. per 
week to Is. 9d. or 2»., according to tbe site of tbe apartment. In one land 
which I visited lately, I found 06 different families all entering their separate 
dwellings by one common sfair. From a statement supplied to me I And that in 
lrVjA a survey had been made of this land, when it was found that there were 
•VJ families in 70 rooms, and 424 Inmates, of w hom 44 were men, 78 were women, 
and 112 were children. This vast tenement is six stories In height, Iv-tlilea the 
attics, and to none of all these 40 families had water hern supplied, nnr soil-pipe 
n or watercloact, nor other neccnanry convenience* uf any description. All water for 
domestic purposes bad to be carried from the public well in the street up to the 
highest house, and all soil had to be carried down to the water channel in the 
street. Onlv think of 49 families In one stair! and 'that stair situated at the 
foot of a ru! dt tac 0 feet wide, surrouod«l bv tenements 44 or 40 feet high ! 
Think of the population of a whole tillage crowded into a single staircase— their 
houses destitute of the means of personal cleanliness or saidfary arrangements. 
It I* bad enough for the adults ; but what shall we say for the 1 12 poor children, 
many of whom I (bond sitting in little groups on the steps of the dark chilly 
unwhulesomr staircase or congregated at tbe mouth of the close on the public 
thoroughfare, suhlect to the contaminating influences of the foul air arising from 
the water channels where the night soil is thrown out to be remotcd by the 
scavenger in his weary rounds of his barrow, In unceasing efforts to keep 



as these are but specimens of what is 



U< be witnessed, and it Is such scenes that have given our old town such unen- 
viable notoriety. 

Referring, then, to the physical and moral effects of living in such dwellings oa 
young and old of both sexes, the speaker proceeded to consider where to find a 
remedy, the first object being to secure the erection of additional dwellings, ai> 
that the overcrowded portions of the city might he opened out. 

The best method ol securing success would be for the working men tbemselvos 
to take this all-Important matter Into their own hands. Could they only be 
persuaded to take up the question of providing house accommodation fir their 
families, it would be one of the greatest means of social advancement that lux* 
yet been attempted. They know their own reouiroments better tban any other 
class of men, and be Idea of workmen associating together for this object is not 
new. In the year 1B26 a co-operative society was formed in our own city, con- 
sisting of forty-eight members, Joined together for the purpose of providing 
house* for themselses. This object they sceompli>hed in the course of seven 
years, during which period six separate tenements were erected, with eight 
houses in each, being one house for each member. This p roper t y [* situated in 
Canning-place, Causewavside, and is to this day a fair specimen of what work- 
men's nouses ought to be. Tbe plans were prepared bv one of themselves, 
another took charge of the weekly rabscriptions, and tbe whole affair was 
managed without expense. Tbe committee of management contracted for the 
rrection of the building in the ordinary way by competing estimates. The entry- 
money, I understand, was £4, which gave a small capital to begin operations. 
The weekly contributions of 2s. from each member helped the stock, and after 
the buildings were advanced to a certain stage money at the ordinary rate 
of interest was easily procured. Each house consists of a room, kitchen, 
light bed-closet, and two dark closets, with water supply, soil-pipe, sink, 
and water-closet. The cost of inch bouses at that time was only about £80. 
Wages were low and building materials cheap. The association I refer to, 
as has already been said, commenced hi 1«M. The wastes in that year for 
Joiners were 13s. per week ; in the following year they were 14s. Yet with such 
low wages forty-eight industrious self-denying men were found with firmness of 
purpose sufficient to enable them to conduct this scheme to a successful issue. 
House rents, I understand, were rather cheaper during the period I have 
referred to than now ; clothing was quite as dear then as now ; some articles of 
food were much higher, as tea, for example, which at that time was 6s. per la. 
The wages of the Joiner now averages 22s. per week; that or masons, at the 
present time. Is 4Jd. per hoar — which, for sixty hours per week, the length of 
time during which they worked at that time, gives a wage of 27*. fid. per w> sic, 
or, at fifty-two hones per week, a* now arranged, a wage of 23s. lOd. per week, 
or fully one-half more tban their brethren of thirty years ago. If industrious 
working men In those days could snare 2s. of weekly contribution towards tbe 
erection of dwellings for their families, surely it would be no great stretch ot 
self-denial in their successors, now so much better paid, to follow their example 
and contribute a like sura for this noble, object. The intelligence of the operative 
classes now is quite equal to what It was then, and they are ranch better ac- 
customed to co-operation in securing a common object. Amongst their number 



there are men enough of skill, energy, and force of character sufficient to 
conduct such operations to a successful termination. It had occurred to me that 
those Property Investment Associations, set afoot some twelve or nitres tears 
ago, must have been the means, as It was the avowed object, of enabling working 
men to secure bouses for themselves to a great extent. Tills I fear has not been 
the esse. On inquiry at the manager of one of tbe largest of those companies 
established thirteen years ago, 1 find that It lias advanced during that period to 
its members for the purchase of property no less a sum than £230,000. Of this 
large sum not more than £4,000 has been advanced to Journeymen tradesmen, or 
clerks with corresponding wages, for the purchase of houses for their own 
occupancy in Edinburgh. Small trsde*men and journeymen have availed them- 
selves of the mcilltlea which then companies afford of getting money, and have 
purchased house property of an inferior description on speculation, for the purpose 
of being let or sold over again at an advanced rate. The prices paid for such 
properties in doses and back-court* range from six to eight years' purchase. 

In most cases such properties have been purchased by persons wbo seek to 
derive as large a return aa possible without much view to sanitary arrange- 
ments— a Pew laudable cases form tbe exception. It thus appear* that invest- 
ment companies have not altogether realised tbe object originally content - 
plated— namely, of enabling working-men to become proprietor* of their own 
dwelling-houses; nor have they in any sensible degree been tbe means of 
improving the houses of the working-classes. A co-operative lxuilding company 
ha* lately been formed, with a nominal capital of £10,000, In shares of £1 each. 
I believe there arc already upwards of 900 members. Snch a company, if once 
firmly established on a broad basis, might do much to meet the demand for 
workmen's houses ; but to be available to any considerable extent, they would 
require a large capital for investment- eJoch a company, for some time at least, 
cannot be expected to hate capital ready to invest in fixed property. Their 
object at tint must be to build and sell rather than to hold heritable, property for 
the purpose of being let to workmen. Associations of the nature I have fomerW 
referred to, as exemplified in that of 18S6, might work harmoniously along with 
tbe co-operative building society— the one advancing the money to build, DM 
other entering into contract. Benefit societies, where capital has been accumu- 
lated, might also lend their money in aid of the erection of workmen's bouse?, 
where a secure Investment is offered. There are many ways in which workmen 
mav combine to secure this desirable object. Tbe first great desideratum, I 
ever, is to secure the erection ol additional houses by any means ; by all nv 
get bouses, they are required, they must be provided. The next step is^to I 
Into the existing house accommodation occupied by the lower-rented 
paying from Is. to Is. Od. per week for rooms such as I have already dt 
f?o long a* these hovels are allowed to remain they will be filled by tenants of one 
sort or another. In the energetic language of a distinguished cltlien, "Bl long 
as you have places only fit for pigs, you will get pigs to occupy them." =«"- 
preservation calls on us to remedy tlila growing evil. How I* this to be done 7 
that's the question. Let those old houses of " excessive, incommodious .and 
dangerous'' height be deprived of two or even three of the njipsr stories. Open 
up new lines of street* midway between the High-street and tbe Cowgate on the 
one hand, and Use Old Phvsic-gardens and north back of Canongate on the other, 
parallel I 
•dties of the < 
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- OIVK AND TAKK " COMMISSIONS. 

SO many of our readers, both profestional and unprofettional, have 
addressed u* with reference to a recent lawtuit that we feel no 
l.nrivr at liberty to maintain the reterve we bad liitherto observed. 
IWr silence has been tariously inlcrprctcil, in tonic eaten rather 
unfairly ; for we neither felt inclined to tliirk duties incumbent on us, 
•till less to volunteer a defence of professional practice without regard 
to the meritt of the tuit in question or to the interest » of tho public 
in volvcd in it. It 1. quite true that an organ of the profession owes a duly 
in it, but a duty mere imperative and important It due tit the public. Nor 
is Hie duty a divided one. for the Interests of the public and of the pro- 
fession are identical. They cannot be separated without injury to both, 
and the one cannot be slighted without detriment to the other. It it all 
the more necessary and apropos to insist upon this point just now, when 
the profession is engaged in tho arduous task of self-reform and purifica- 
t.-oti— when St It occupied with the preparation of a system of professional 
education, to give the public the best postiblc guarantee that architects 
shall be thoroughly instructed in tho theory and practice of their art for 
the efficient discharge of their duties, and when an ungenerous advantage 
it tsogbt to be taken in certain quarters of the confusion which naturally 
accompanies reform to exclude regularly educated architects from employ- 
ment on architectural works. 

The report in a recent number of the Biu.mm; N*w» of proceedings at 
a meeting of the Society of Art! will ahow how juttifiable were the warn- 
ings we have given tbe profession for tome years past. When profes- 
sional enthusiasts have ridiculed the well-meant interest displayed by 
un.atcart, have insisted that non-professional persont were incapable of 
appreciating the merits of architectural design, and have protested against 
the interference of clients and the public, we warned them that they were 
using a two-edged weapon that might be turned against themselves at any 
time. No longer ago than the 15th of November we wrote that It would 
be " impolitic to augment the irritation of the public ugaintt the profes- 
sion, for there already existed a tendency or predisposition to avoid 
employing architects in several quarter*, but more especially in Govern- 
ment regions j" and further on, that if architects sought to exclude the 
poblic oo the grounds of being incapable of knowing anything about 
architecture, tbe public might turn round and say, " If we are not to be 
allowed to select what pleases lit, wc will not spend our motley upon what we I 
cannot understand, and arc not to be allowed a voice in. Kather than be 
controlled by an architect, we will ditpente with his services, tave hit com- 
mission, and construct ourtelvet substantial edifices, having do pretensions 
may be to design, but built for lets money, and to tuit us." 

Again, on the 6th of December, we repeated tlie warning that " there it 
a marked and growing tendency on tbe part of pcrtont who spend money in 
building operations to avoid employing architects." Well founded at we 
knew these statements to be, and urgently called for aa we felt the warn- 
ings to be which we have to repeatedly given, we readily admit that wedid 
not anticipate so early and complete a confirmation as they hate mot. ' 
When Mr. Colo told the amazed listeners at the Society of Arts that, 
" Profiting by their experience of the most eminent architects and engi- 
neers the Commissioners determined on this occasion (constructing the 
International Exhibition Building) to have nothing to do with them," he 
admitted everything we had previously stated, and he gave so dear an 
intimation of the intentions of tbe chief employers of architects, that the 
profession would do well to tako heed in time, and set its house in order 
before they arc involved in the coming struggle. How far thit deplorable 
repulsion to the employment of architects it due to architects themselves 
wc do not purpose to inquire now. The absnrd pretentions to exclude the 
public on the grounds that no one but architects can understand architec- 
ture have doubtless largely contributed to thit irrational and unjust 
prejudice. Wc do not attempt to conceal or excuto tbe lachtt of the pro- 
fession, it would be great unkindness and gross neglect of duty to do so. 
The profession, from culpable indifference or tome lest creditable cause, 
lias suffered the most lucrative branches of practice to past away from it 
entirely. Architects do not build our bridges, or viaducts, or railway 
stations, or docks, or dock warehouses, or lighthouse*, not to mention 
numerous other works of construction, all of which have been allowed to 
lapse to the domain of civil engineers. Churches, street structures, park 
lodges, and nlmshonset, are for the present left to architect*. But tuch I 
architectural monuments as bridges they have abandoned, and if the same I 
policy be persisted in, wc may expect to see shortly architects the only 
ofessional men acquainted with the practice of construction that.will 
excluded from the practice of architecture. 
The case to which attention has been directed it illustrative of the 
inclination which public feeling it taking, and of the evils which beset the 
profession. An architectural firm at Whitehall — Messrs. Nelson and 
Junes — were requested, in conjunction with other architect*, to send in 
designs for a school-house and premises proposed to be erected at Hilston. 
They did to, and ad led estimates by which it appeared that their design could 
becarried out for 41,343. The Committee for managing the school approved 
Messrs. Nelson and Inncs' design, but suggested alteration*, which were 
made. Tender* were next called for the execution of the works, and the 
lowest sent hi was upwards of X2.000. being considerably beyond the 
estimates, and beyond the means at the disposal of the Committee. The 
consequence was the project was abandoned, and the architects brought an 
action against the Committee to recover 5 per cent, commission on the 
cost, on the grounds that they I'-ad prepared the plans and drawings upon 
the understanding that they were to be employed to superintend the 
erection of tlic structure. The Committee denied their liability, on the 
ptea that the architects had induced the belief that the plan, as altered, 



could be carried out for tho original estimate, which the tenders sent in 
proved could not be, and, in fact, that the estimate* would be exceeded by 
several hundreds of pounds. The architects replied that tbe alterations 
were to substantial, and, in addition, that the Committee must have 
known, even if they had not been informed, that their cott would increase 
the estimate. This the Committee denied, and asserted that the architecta 
had informed them that the alterationt would amount to a - give and 
take," and could be executed for tbe sum stated in the original estimate. 
Upon Bits point conflicting evidence was adduced; the trial lasted two 
days, after which tho jury had to be discharged from being unable to agree 
in a verdict— a most unsatisfactory conclusion, perhaps, more mischievous 
than a verdict for tltc Committee. 

Looking calmly and impartially at the general features of the case, it >• 
impossible not to see that there have been faults on both si.les, or that 
committee and architect* have been victims of the vicious ty stem by which 
architectural commissions are canvassed for and awarded. First, wo have 
the substantial and glaring injustice that architects have been employed, 
without remuneration, to prepare designs and cttimatct; that they have 
spent their time and mooey in doing to, and In dancing attendance upon 
committees, embodying suggestions for alterationt where practicable, and 
reasoning them out of absurdities- Nothing that can be said; no pleat 
ad mitericonltnm about the work being a charitable one, can get over this 
scandalous injustice. "The laborer it worthy of his hire," tho chief 
member of the committee occasionally tells his congregation we presume. 
If he believes in the text, from which lie may, perhaps, havo preached, 
surely he ought to have put it into practice. There is no question that 
the architects did do a certain amount of work, for which they ore entitled 
to be paid. But the system of public competitions, the professional 
touting for commissions, havo compelled architect* struggling for prac- 
tice to work for nothing, and to charge for plans, estimate*, and 
designs on the commission for tuperintendence. Here it the root of the evil. 
We know no other profetsion or trade in which men tout for employment, 
and give their services gratuitously, or at beat at so unsystematic 
a teale of cl target. So long at the tyttem is allowed to remain so long 
will a large amount of professional labor remain unreraunerated, and the 
more will ill-feeling be manifested between tho public and tlie profeaaion. 

One of the evils of this tyttem it that it puts the architects, who had 
the right to remuneration on their side, into a false position, and 
charges to them several errors. At architect* and profeatluiial advisers 
to the Committee, they should have given distinct information as to 
tho amount by which the original estimate* would be increased to 
to carry out the alterations suggested. It was not for them to assume 
that the Committee mutt know there would be an increase. It wat the 
architects' business to cause it to be known. 

Into tho conflicting evidence we shall not go, although some light might, 
perhaps, be shed on it if it were stated whether tho architect* claimed 
commission on tbe original or on tbe increased estimate!. In tho first 
case, they would have put themselves out of court and confirmed the case 
of the Committee; in the tccond there would be a presumption in their 
favor. It it sufficient that payment was refused for labor admitted to 
have been done, and that a jury exhibited an inclination to deny to archi- 
tectural laborers the hire which they wlthliold from no other professional 
men or, indeed, artisans 



THE ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES 

THE Hospital Committee has recently purchased tome SO acres of free- 
hold ground at Coolesden, on tbe tame 8urrcy hill which bean the 
Asylum for Fatherless Children. They propose to build there a fitting 
hospital for their patients, and in order to obtain a good design, thoy 
invited a thort time ilnce eight architects to a limited competition. The 
several designs tix in number, (two architect* having failed to comply with 
the in vilation), have been for two day t but week on view at the offices in the 
Poultry. After a careful inspection of them, we cannot but approve in every 
way of the Committee's selection. The losing men arc fairly beaten ; and the 
Committee havo thown an amount of taste and judgment in their choice 
rarely evinced in competition cases. 

All the design t, barring one. which it really a melancholy instance of 
misdirected industry, by apparently an ambitions clerk of works- 
show more than average ability. Either of the five designs would have 
been worthy of execution, aud with such drawing* and such rivals it is an 
honor even to be a non-successful man. The leading idea in all the plans 
it the disposal of the male and female patients in opposite wingt of the 
building, with the board-room*, office*, and principal entrance in tltc 
centre. The manner in which thit idea is worked out constitutes their 
relative superiority. Mr. E. M. Barry's plan " Blessed arc the Merciful," 
meets the difficulty of the sloping ground and ovcrcomei it skilfully. Tho 
centre i* thrown back, and an extra floor is obtained In the wings on the 
lower portion of the gni und. In the middle of the wing-block* covered 
recreation grounds are provided, with arcade* which form the corridor* to 
the rooms, grouped round them. On one side of each of these covered 
courts there I* an inclined way to the teveral floor*, by means of which 
the patients may be ca*ily moved up or down. In the centre of the entire 
block, the entrance-hall, kitchen, offices, servants' hall, and other offices 
arc placed. Over them, on the first-floor, it the board-room, secretary's- 
room. 4c. The sitting-rooms of the patients arc in the most promising 
portion* of the wings. On the basement, which it entirely above the 
ground, there are store-rooms, cellars, and a tct of apartment* designed for 
Turkish baths. The convalescent-room it over the board-room on the 
upper floor, and the tervanl'a bed-room* are in the attics by thff side ol it. 
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upports a continuous terrace, which it a very floe 
ic terrace rum. In the front of the terraces 



The front basement wall iii] 
feature io the eforation 
turrets, between which 
there are •emleircular headed window* to light tho basement. Coupled 
semicircnlar headed windows, enclosed by a simitar arch, bnt with pointed 
arcbivolt, light the principal floor. The same arrangement, omitting tbe 
outer arch, is repeated on tbe floor Immediately above it. The roof is 
high-pitched with gabled attic* in it. The central feature over principal 
entrance is a massive square tower with chimney-stacks forming pinnacles 
at the angles. Tbe whole ts a well-studied and very artistic composition, 
beautifully proportioned, and showing a thorough mastery of tbe style 
adopted. The design of the covered courts is equally effective. Single 
arches form the corridor on the lower floor j they are subdivided into two 
pointed arches, with a colored shaft and balustrade between them, on the 
floor above. The roof of the courts is entirely of glass. The design is 
Yery compactly planned and we should regret, if pecuniary circumstances 
prevented It* being carried out in its entirety. 
The design of " A. B. C.,".by Mr. Coe, to which the second premium was 
J, is only inferior to that which wo hare just briefly described. It 
i of three parallel lines of building, connected by lines of building in 
1 rear, and by a corridor in the centre, thus forming two enclosed 
gardens and two courts. It is an Italian design with a high tower in the 
centre. The uneven ground is made up to a level, and allow* consequently 
external terraces, but this way of getting over the difficulty strikes us as 
being more expensive and lest capable of picturesque arrangement than 
that adopted by Mr. Barry. 

"Consolation " is on plan of the form of the letter H with the entrance 
in the centre. The high towers and spire roofs are artistically grouped, 
and it is well drawn, although sadly out of perspective, 

Tbe design marked " In good Faith." is the only pure English Gothic 
design out of the six submitted. Like that of " A. B. C," it is designed 
for level ground. There are three lines of building running from front to 
back, connected in front, and by a recreation corridor in the rear. Tbe 
larger apartments project from the main line of the several facade*, and are 
faced with gables, whielt vary tbe outline, but somewhat destroy the 
breadth of the design. All the roof* are high pitched, ami the window* 
pointed. A central tower has a saddle -shaped roof on it, with a pinnacle 
in the centre of the ridge. The design is a very quiet unassuming one j it 
give* all the required accommodation, and would moreover prove perhaps 
the cheapest of all in execution. 

We hope the nuthor of the drawing* marked with a circle will appreciate 
our kindness in simply acknowledging the labor he has bestowed upon a 
design which i* really not worth a tithe of the application given to it. 
There is likewise a vast waste of time risible in the design placed by itself, 
without motto or device, in the lower room. It is not that thu design i* 
defective ; on the contrary, it is full of merit, but we cannot see the 
advisability of attempting to overawe the Committee by the magnitude 
of tbe perspective view. Here we have a drawing, capitally executed, we 
admit, some l'i or IS feet long, and proportionately high, and yet the first 
prize ia gained by Mr. Barry without a perspective view of any kind. A 
smaller view would have shown all its points without making so large a 
demand upon the limited space for exhibition. If in sn unlimited com- 
petition architect* were to work on this extensive scale, there would be an 
end of the public exhibition of the designs, because Committees could not 
find sufficient wall space for them. The design is one, nevertheless, of 
great merit. It is Italian In style, and is grouped very picturesquely 
together. One wing of the main building i* thruit forward, and the other 
backwards, so as to conquer the difficulty of tbe *lotriog ground, and, at 
the tame time, to obtain thoroughfare ventilation. The principal apart- 
ments project from the main lines of the front, and the space* between them 
•re occupied by colonnades. This allow* a cheerful play of light and 
(bade upon the building. Tbe Board-room, secretary'* offices. Sec, are 
put together, forming a kind of outwork to the building with which they 
are connected by an underground gallery. 

Mr. Barry'* design will, wo hear, be carried out, and wc (hall be glad to 
have this rumour confirmed, because we feel that the noble charity will 
therein be fitly hou.cd. 



THE SANITARY CONDITION OF WINDSOR, 
of W indsor, Wa, B. HoMerness, Esq. h« 
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., Clerk oi tbe Local Hoard of Health, to puoha 
Tliv Mle. .J local 

directed b"y th 



i with reference to the present 
t the Mayor, in hi. official capacity of Chnirmsn to the Local 
s* well as ton hi. own prrsonal knowledge as coe of the 
town, to assure the public there Is no foundation (or then-ports in question, 
is do fever whatever In this district, and that during tho lost throe ream 
peculiarly into from tout epidemic And with rcfitcnoc In the dm! tinge of the diitrict 
(which was constructed under 111* direction of in* DSQSS ■■!■*■! Ojinwr In ioch works). 
H is In a most efficient state • and that en the l*M survey of Ui« late Mr. Au-tln, one of the 
superintending Inspector* ot the liracral Board of Health, about iwu jvars slnoe-whcn ho 
to a minute luptctJon of the district, he eaprcreed hi. entire wartwactton 
•. ; and rtatcd that with a few additional noshlnc-tanx* to awn» oi 
•era. would lie meet perfitrt. Tbcac fluabingtaiik. were Imme- 
diately co ort nu led. and are now constantly uiod ; and I may add, that the main aewcr is 
alio comsanily fluOied by the flowing of a large tiody of water fnm a fecdv-r front the 
Thanifw, which enter, the fewer atove the town and |*sees through, and thoroughly purge, 
it at a considerable distance below the town. And with refiTrncc to (ever. 1 hare 
ascertained that, from the beginning of December lut year, np to the present time, there 
ha. been hot one death frx.ni that HinrVc— exclusive of the ..ne tho country » deeply 

the diath* have not been twenty in 



devoted two ..in v. t 
at the ijium of dr 
the branch drains, the 



laments- and that, w Ith a 



The Mayor ha» dot roe 
icocawy alarm with re 



. lb. 



ul of UB- 



nl it right to authorise tbi* statement to f 
reference to the condition of tbe town. 
Ciuiu.nn hrt'ABT YoiTJB, Clerk to the LoenJ Board of Health. 



Tlie .Vtdital Timet, In a lengthened article on tbe drainage of Windsor and 
the Castle, states that on a recent inspection by a competent member of the pro- 
fession with the clerk of the works at Windsor Castle and the registrar of deaths 
and other officials, they came to a conclusion that " of the Castle sewerage wc 
know no place where a more complete or more carefully-worked system of 
drainage is to be (bund, nor one which, considering the difficulties of the position, 
is more thorough!} successful. Gases undoubtedly do escape: when the sewers 
are opened, but in such very small quantity as to prove both tbe extreme cleanli- 
ness of tbe sewers themselves and the absence of any ascending current of 



RESIGNATION OF THE DISTRICT SURVEYOR OF ST. 
JAMES'S. 

AT the last meeting of the Metropolitan Hoard of Works a letter was read 
Mr. Charles May hew, reigning his situation of District Surveyor of St. 
James - ., Westminster.' The letter was as follows:— 

Ufflcecf toe Surveyor of the District of ft. James's, 
Westminster. II. Argyll-street. 
Tii tttt Jfemierr </ (Ae MftyofHituah tloard -j Moris. 
tlfSTLKHKN,— Since writing my Utter ol the .'nd lieccmber'to your hnn«.,Me Board, 
requesting yoor sanction to the appointment of my leather, Mr. George William Mayhow, 
to perform 'the duties of my office as onrveyor of the district until the end of (Ml month, I 
have r*w1 In a public journal a report of tin- lace proceeding, of the Committee of vow 
honorable Board appointed to consider matters relating to tike Building Act, from witicii 
it apts-ar* that the whole of the duties of s district surveyor ore to I* perform"! ,K-r*o&ally, 
or by a deputy who baa received the aanctioli of roui honoraMn Hoard. I, lli*Ti<tore, 00*1- 
sader it my duty to state that i am not pretau-wd hi future to perform the wh ile oi the 
duties, anil n> I »hoqld— after having held the ap|.>lntment for so many year* without 
reproach, and having. I hope and believe, dlsefaarg"! the duties, with sneli easovl assistance 
a, 1 requind, to the general satisfaction of the parishioners— be exceedingly aunoysd 
to be |«rtonally rebukitl for doing anything contrary to the rvgulalkiasof jour honorable 
Hoard, 1 feel the Huso has arrived that 1 either ought to apply for permanent 
assistance or to lender my resignation. After mature ouustdentimi, 1 bare 
adopted tbe bitter course, and beg to Inform your honorable Board that from and after Use 
expiration of this month I hereby resign my office, and do to with feelings ol no entinory 
regret, aa I and my father wore bom In the pariah ; my father was tor many rears its 
district surveyor, and when he died, at tlm age of Ml I woe unanimously elected by tbe 
msgUtrntcs of Westminster to succeed him (all opposition having been withdrawn before 
the election took place), and, therefore. It may he cadly imagined that it requires no little 
fortitodi! on my imrt to cut the last lie of connexion with the pariah In which, for throe, 
generations, the name 1 bear bos been so well known, awl. 1 am truly happy and grateful 
to say , fj kindly supported. I hope that your honorable Board will excuse m* for making 
the-e unnecessary remarks, bnt I could not refrain from doing so ; and aim fur soliciting 
that my brother may be temporarily appointed to discbarge the duties uuul my laosor 
tie installed. He Intend* to oak your permiasion to bo a candidate for tho office, and If 
your houorablc. Hoard tlitbk him ijualiccd on hi. merits (which 1 Iwtlsvo bim to be) to 
succeed me. It will afford me great gratification to know that the name will ntlll It son- 
nccted with tbe dlitrk-t. I bate now only to ihank yoor uonomhl* Board for the courtesies! 

from It and Its ofnocrs during Die time I liave had connexion 
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ROY A I. INST1TCTE OF BRITISH ARCI1ITHCTS. 

THE following Address of Condolence of the Roval Institute of British 
Architect* bias lM*n forwarded to the Right Hon. Sir (ieorge firrv. Dart,, 
her Majesty's Principal Secretary of State lor the Home Department, for 
presentation to her Majesty ou the decease of his Royal Highuess, the I'rince 
Consort : — 

Thr iW»[ -tiW/w ^/fV CmmH e/*e fir*,! In*** «/ Brili* ArthUKt, io k,r J/ott 
Gratiout Jfioe^y Ifu t/ueep. 

May It pleaee your Majesty. 

The President and Council of tbe Royal Institute of British ArrhltrctH, on behalf of 
themselves and of the other members of their body, desire respectfully to approach your 
ilaicatv with the cxpraauon of their dorp-felt sorrow and sympathy on tbe niwil death of 
H.IUI. tbe rrince Con«rt, on irTeparal le loss to jour Majesty, to tbe Boyal Family, and 
to the wbotc of the British Empire. 

The noble anil amiable character of tbe Irlnee, as a husband and a father, bail woo the) 
respect and gratitude of your Mai-.srty's loving subjects. Mis high intellectual attainments 
and promotion of the Fine Art*, his patronage of science, and lus enlightened support of 
every useful and benevolent work will reoilcr his nseie.iiry enduring, as one of the great 
tmiefactors of tbe nation, and this Institute cannot but lament, in their late patrou. a 
Prince wboee loss they feel It impossible to eopply. 

This Council eanicwtly pray that your Majesty utid the Boyal Family may derive every 
support under tide heavy dlfpensatiou of tbe Almighty, fmm the ouna^latUiai nf our holy 
religion, and from the contemplation of tbe virtue* of a Prince so eminently estimable In. 
all tho varkntt relation* of public and private life. 
Signed by, 

Willis* TlTC, President. BIXJ Fssstr. 

Tnos. L. Ihnsui-is. V.P. .tons II. Wasiso. 

M. Diosv WvsTT, V P. timiioa Knwi so .ivaaxr. 

IHoaoi! tliLsLin fk-on.V.r. J<«ii Nosrraw. 

J»»U FkS»t'«H<V Wll.USM IIstwooo. 

('««.. t'. Ntl.sos. Kooiar Km. 

Fawaao Mi ItAaar. T. Hattsii l-rwis. Hon i*«e. 

tt iLLlas Ms-It a. P, C, I'sxsost, Hun. Sec. Furelgn 

[t'orrespfmdence. 

THE next Ordinary General meelingof theacasjon will he held on Monday next, 
when « paper will be read by Mr. Gh O. Scotf, "On the Conservation of 
Ancient Architectural Monument* and Remains." 

A Special General meeting of members only will he held ou Monday, the 
13th Inst., to receive a report from the Council on '• Professional Practice and 
Charges." 



THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 

THE prises for Colored Decoration, ottered through the Architectural Museum 
by the Eccles iological Society, h*Te been awarded. 
On oprniug the envelopes bearing the private marks attached to the spccin 



selected, the successful competitors were found to In— For Ihe 1st prise of £6 io., 
Mr. Joseph Peplo.- Wood, of ifco, Brown-slreet, Brvanstonosquare ; for the 2nd 
prize of £4 4s., Mr. A. 0. P. Hamson. of 337, Euston-rusid ; and for the) 3rd 
priiw of £U is., Mr. Charles J. Lea, of HUli-Hreet, Lutterworth. 

The twentv-two specimens sent in arc now exhibited in the Museum. 

Tbe result" of the remaining competition* will be made known when the 
cation ha* taken place. 
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CHURCH AND CHAPEL BUILDING. 
Strattem Audit y. (lxJordnl.tr, .—The pariah churcli of this village ha« just 
undergone repairs and partial restoration at n cost of about £800. The works 
were commenced by taking down and rebuilding the cbanoel arch, which was in 
a moat insecure condition, and by thoroughly restoring the woolwork of the 
roofs over the north aisle, which was much decayed, and renewing the leadwork. 
It was determined, during the progress of these works, to restore in n similar 
manner the covering* of the nave and south aisles, and this has also been done. 
The chancel, nave, and south aisle have been resetted, a new altar rail has been 
uid the timbers of the chancel roof restored. The atoitewurk of the 
throughout, and several lights, or parts of lights, 
•h had been Mocked up, have been re-opened , and the whole newly glaxed ; 
internal drop arches in stone have also been snbstituted for wooden beams over 
the aisle windows. Several lesser improvement* or restorations have also been 
effected in the interior. W ant of funds has caused the Intention of completing 
til.? restorations by a thorough repair of the external masonry of the church to 
be postponed. Tbis church Is an interesting and rather peculiar one. Itcontains 
a Rood deal of work of the Decorated period, and shows here and there Uno-t of 
an earlier buildings, but was altered, not for the better, in the Perpendicular 
period. A floe north porch of late work forms tlte most remarkable feature of 
the exterior. During the works, several fragments of ornamental encaustic tile 
paving of good design were discovered. The works have been carried out by 
Mr. Srlby, builder, of Oxford, and the carving done by Mr. Jacquet, under the 
the superintendence of Mr. Roger Smith, architect. 

Bury St. JZdmund't.—St. Jamm'n Chun k. — We understand that annther 
effort Is being made for the restoration of the root over the nave of this fine 
edifice. It is to be hoped that the effort may he attended with success ; for the 
unsatisfactory state of the old ornamental ceiling, untlof the present unsightly 
scaffolding, is a reproach to the town. 

Oxford.— I flip Ckurch.— This edifice has recently been re-openod for public 
service. The edifice, which was in a very dilapidated condition, has been re- 
stored throughout, from the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. E. 
Brutun, architect, even to the underpinning of the northern arcade, which was 
found to In' in a very dangerous state. Tbis arcade is the earliest part of the 
Church, and was erected, probably, about the end of the twelfth ten Ion. Tlte 
columns, with their caps and bases, were repaired where necessary, and a new 
arch inserted at the east end of the arcade. The church, which is generally of 
the fourteenth century, consists of a nave, aisles, and chancel, with tower, in the 
Perpendicular style, at Use west end. The walls generally have been repaired, 
the bases of the chance] arch restored, and the windows of the south aisle bare 
bad their mutilated tracery restored. The tower arch anil weateni window have 
been thrown open to the church by the removal of the old gallery. The passages 
have been paved with a pattern composed of Mansfield stone la three colors. A 
Dew porch has been built upon the site of the old one, new oak door* placed to 
each of the entrances, and new benches in nave and aisle, new rvuding-desk and 
pulpit have been protided, all in oak. The roofs have been repaired, several of 
them new slated, the old gnrret windows removed, and the timbers brought to an 
even color. Tim windows of the south aisle have been filled with Powell's 
quarries. The chancel was built in lttflO, in the style prevalent at the period ; 
but the upper six fret of the walls have been removed, and the windows replaced 
with new ones having geometrical tracery. A high pitched open timber roof has 
been substituted lor the depressed roof of Dr. Smith's time. The chancel has 
also been new seated, and the floor paved with marble squares and encaustic and 
plain tiles in various color*. Mr. Wyatl, of Oxford, was the builder, and the 
whole of the alterations have been effected at a coat of about £1,HU0. 

York.—Armley Ckurrh.— This church, which had been cli<*ed for alterations, 
&c, was re-opened on Christmas Day. Amongst the improvements, open 
benches have be* n substituted for the old-fashioned high pews, which choked up 
the area of the chancel. The aged poor are now accommodated r-'Uod the pulpit, 
in place of being seated, as formerly, in a remote corner of the church. The new 
churcli furniture comprises a lectern, carved in oak by Mr. Matthews, of Ixcds, 
ami an octagon pulpit in Cnen stone, with marble pillars, and panels with medal- 
lions containing figures of Christ and the Evangelist* in relief; carved by Messrs. 
Mawer and Ingie. The designs were furnished by Mr. Armfield, architect, 
under whose direction the restoration ha* been carried out. 

Otgatkorpe Ckurrh, Leicester.— On the 17th ult. this church was re-opened. 
It was originally built during the thirteenth century. In restoring it care has 
been taken to preserve its original character. It ha* been enlarged by an apsidul 
termination at theeasl end, in order to gain additional sent* ; in doing which the 
arch of the east window has been made use of to form the entrance to the apse, 
the mouldings bring brought down to the ground. A new roof bus been put on, 
the principal timbers being supported by stone corbel*. The benches are of pitch 
nine varnished. The floors to the aisle, apse, *c, are laid with Whetstone's 
Coalville tesselatcd tile* in pattern. The pulpit Is of stone, moulded. The 
reading-desk, of pitch pine, ha* a panrl front to support the book-desk. The 
octagonal font has been restored. A stone porch has been erected, and a bell- 
turret in wood, with spire covered with lead, has been plared at the west end. 
The works have been carried out from designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr. J. Mitchell, of Parliament-street ; the contractor was Mr. Garland, of 
Nottingham. 

St. Miehael'ii Church, Bromley. — On Saturday last the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of London opened the first instalment of this edifice. The 
portion is the hoy's school ; when the funds will permit, a girl's and infant 
schools will be built, and also a suitable church. The scbool-rutnn now opened 
will scat UoO, and afford accommodation for the instruction of 2.<0 or tfoo boys, 
wltli suitable class-room* adjoining. The site coat £900, and the buildings now 
erected have cmt abnnt £l,?0U. £0,<KK) more will be required to complete the 
church and schools, and residences for the master and mistress. The architects 
are Messrs. Morris and Sons, of London-street, City. The contractor is Mr. 
Bro wu, of Ratcliff. The sclroul-room now opened Is 78 feet by S& fret, in the 
pointed Gothic style, with an open timbered roof of s'alned deal. In addition to 
the class-rooms, there are lavatories and other conveniences. The building is 
constructed ol brick, lined Internally with white brick, and the arches are 
decorated with colored brirk*. Over the altar there Ls a motto, ami another over 
the priori I ml entrance. Two sunlights are to serve the purposes of ventilation 
and of lighting. The ventilation is also assisted tiv movable louvre* in the roof. 
The recesses on one side oithe building are filled up with the Beatitude* from the 
""■i' , . c , M " unt, _L , ! lU ! , . ,5d } n .^" n on llnf • fet^tuaUy, •«* buildingshows 



Worcester — Sew AtiU in St. John't Church. — The ceremony of consecrat- 
ing this addition took place a few davs ago. A local authority says, respecting the 
work : — " When viewed from the Bromyard-road, the character of the church, 
on the north, la seen to have been completely altered, and a change effected 
which must be gratifying to those who have subscribed their money lor the 
alterations, as well a* to every admirer of the Pointed style of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture. ^The spectator has now before hiui a building in the liarlv Decorated 

and a roof covered with 'tiles ornamentally arranged. Thrrr are four 
two - light windows on the side. Unfortunately the accommodation 
required in the church lias rendered a gallery necr-ssurv, and in con- 
sequence of this, stone transoms have been carried arrow the windows, and 
this rather tends to make them look beavv. The east end has a window of 
similar shape to those in tlx- side. A large rose window, also tilled with tracery, 
has been introduced into the antrle of each of the gabies. Tlio wall is 
strengthened with buttresses. The gables are ornamented with foliated crosses. 
The roof U covered with tiles laid In bands of red and black, the n-d bands being 
also crossed diagonally with black tile*. The new aisle u f.et lu length, and 
• ' feet in width ; the old aide Was 17 feet C iuches shorter, ami only 1 1 feet wide, 
c increased silting room obtained by the alteration, will accommodate 4V 
Is the architect, and Messrs. 
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CHAPELS. 

Durham.— New MrthotlUt Chapel. — The New Connexion Methodist* have 
erected a chapel, in the liarly Pointed style. Stone lias been used throughout 
the building. The entrance is by a porch with trefoil-arch opening, splayed 
jamb*, moulded labels, Inc. The gable end fronting the street is pierced with 
pointed arch windows, the openings having splayed jambs. The interior fittings 
am of Petersburg pine, wrought, stained, and varnished. A platform is prov hied 
in a recess of the rear gable for public meetings, as well as for the ususl Sabbath 
service. Adjoining tbr chnprl is a vestry with an entrance from the porch. Mr. 
fl. Kyle, architect, designed the building, which was erected by Mr. James 
Smith. 

Brutol. — Chnprl on the Batch, St. PhMftt. — The new chapel now being 
completed at this place was erected by Mr. Yalland, the contractor, in the short 
space of three months. It i* built in connexion with the body of Christians called 
the Brethren. It is estimated to accommodate 1,000 people, and the cost will be 
betwo 



THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 
A Bill for the Thame* embankment lias been printed and circulated, and the 
plana and sections are deposited with the clerk of the peace and other authorities 
under the standing orders. Prom these document* we learn thu general cha- 
racter and extent of what is now proposed, and which arc as follows :— The em- 
bankment start* from the lower side of the New Westminster-bridge, ranging 
with the face of the abutment of the new bridge, and continues in a curved line, 
following what is generally called Page's line, to the back of the first abutment of 
Waterloo-bridge. 1 1 then starts again from the lower aide of Waterloo-bridge at 
tiie corresponding point, and proceeds in a similar curved line until it terminates 
abruptly against Biacklriars-bridge, 4J chain* nearly, or about lutl feet, into the 
river beyond tlte present wharfs and houses. The embankment is solid through- 
out, and the projection mto the river, in some cases very considerable, is to be 
filled in by soil taken from the Thames, or otherwise obtained. The height of this 
new wall 'from Westminster- bridge to tlte east aide of the Temple is to be 4) feet 
above Trinity high-water mark. From that point the embankment ascend* 
rapidly by a strep viaduct to live level of Blackfriars-bridgo. This viaduct, we 
presume, would stand on the level of the embankment, and would be 40 feet above 
low-water mark. On the surface of the land thu* gained there ls first to be a 
public road 100 feet wide from Westminster-bridge to the Temple, where 
it is to become 70 feet wide only. In addition to this road or street, 
property is also scheduled for the following new street*, vii.. first, an 
entirely new street from the Uanqurting-bouse at Whitehall down to the river ; 
secondly, Whitehall-place is to be continued down to the liver, and will form 
part of an entirely new street between the Strand and the river, terminating at 
Waterloo-bridge, just opposite the new wing of Somerset House; thirdly, 
Norfolk-street, Surrey-street, and Arundel-street, are to be made to join the 
river by n common communication to the new road ; and lastly, from Blaekfriars- 
bridge a new street 1* shown from the bridge to the Mansion House, joining also 
New Cannon-street. This street proceeds first obliquclv, and then nearly 
parallel to the river, avoiding the Trsww othce, Use Equitable office, and 
Apothecaries' Hall, where it goes off at an obtuse angle, anil is continued serosa 
New Cannon-street, to the front of the Exchange and Mansion House. The Bill 
constitutes a board for carrying these enormous works into effect, consisting of 
tie chairman and four members of the Metropolitan Board, and two members of 
that Board returned by the Corporation of London, thus forming a board of 
seven member* in all; It empowers the borrowing of one million and a half of 
money, and gives compulsory powers of purchase, sale, Sec., in the mil! w°ay. It 
enables the Board to deal with the Chatham and Itover Railway and Bridge, hut . 
the llungeriord, Blackfriars, Westminster, or Waterloo bridges are not to be 
interfered with, and tlte levels 'appear very crabarmmong. Houses may be built 
on any of the vacant lands, subject to the approbation of the Board of Works, 
but none are to he built in front of the Temple. 

The Low-level Stwer is but slightly referred to, the only clause relating to it 
being one empowering and directing the Board to facilitate its construction. 

The Commissioners appointed to inquire as to the propriety of embanking the 
south side of the Thames met again vesterdav, the I.ord Mayor presiding. 

Mr. Crosby said be was engaged by the Metropolitan Board ot Works, and be 
had tlie superintendence of portion of the main drainage works on the south side 
of the river. He found that in the district of Kolherhithn and Benuondscy the 
houses were from lime to time flooded. He also found that when trenches were dug 
moke sewers, the water in them rose and fell with the tide. If he had unlimited 
to authority he would carry out an embankment along thewbole side of live river, 



whether on the present line or not must depend on the convenience* of trade, 
which must be pre-eminently considered. At Lambeth an embankment, such as 
Mr. Cubitt made at Pimlico, he should recommend— at Kotherbtthe a perfect 
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A* to Fore-street, he should tuge-pst cither that mndi land 
be reclaimed, and the mad widened, ur else it should lie 
widened l>y polling down present building*. He cou!d conceive that 
puddling; niitrht improve the state or thing*, hot lie did mil MB how it could 
jKiwibly I »• carried out. The main drainage will do much to improve matter*, 
liut not entirely im-il them. It will at once drain the watar from the cells. On 
the. ipicstion of taxation he should suggest tonnage dues on all articles coming 
into the port of London, thna taxing the whole country. It would not answer 
rfjunllr to pay the cost out of the Conaolidated Fund, n» l>v the plan be proposed 
the trades benefited by the embankment wonld pay. He did not think that the 
octroi system, though it succeeds wdl In France, would answer here. He agreed 
with the l-ord Mayor, and would not impose it liere if he could. He then 
produced the plans* ami sections of tlsc banks of the river and the low-lying 
district*. 

Mr. Pegg, of Bankside, who had premise* abutting on the river, explnined 
thnt flood, took place in the manner already desn-ibctf; and he recommended an 
embankment and a roadway. He was one of a commission some years ago ap- 
pointed to raise Bankside. They did not raise it so much as they intruded awing 
to the opposition of the wharfingers. He described the misery occasioned to the 
of the district as most shocking. The cost of construction was so 
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AI.I.F.GF.D FRAUD II Y A CLERK OF WORKS. 

WILLIAM DRITTAI.V, clerk of the works at the new building in course of 
erection In Hennctl's-cnurt, Drury-lanr, by the Central London Dwellings 
Improvement Company, having been charged at Bow-street by Mr. Brown, the 
architect, with obtaining money under false pretences— 

The prosecutor, Mr. Thomas Henry Johnson Browu, of Robert-street, Adelphi, 
deposed : I am an architect and surveyor, and I engaged the prisoner as clerk of 
the works in the buildings now being erected under lov superintendence In 

s-oourt. His salary was £2 2s. a week. It was his duty to engage the 

jltiyod there, and to account to me for the work done each day, and the 
of wages. He had to make up a weekly report, called the pay-sheet, 
containing the names of the men. I now produce one of these returns, that for 
November 1st. In that return a man named Curley is charged as a laborer at 
4s. Gd. per day, and the amount due to him as £1 Us. 2d. I discovered that this 
man has never received 4s. Gd. per day, but ha* been paid 3s. 4d. In all the bills 
be is charged at 4a. Gd., and he has been really receiving but 3s. 4d. all the time. 
In this bill there is also a charge of £1 Is. for another laborer named Davis, at 
3*. tkl. is-r day. I find lie only received £1 a week. A man named Murphy, also 
charged at 3a. 6d. a dav, has only received £1 a week. Indeed, 1 believe that 
tin same rule applies all through. Believing the amounts charged to be correct, 
I have from time to time supplied the prisoner with the money to pay them. The 
accounts arc made up to each Friday. Upon my attention being drawn to the 
matter, I accuse*! the prisoner of charging roe more than be paid the men, and he 
said that the account was correct, and that he had in every case paid what was 
entered, and hail made the men sign the book on receiving their money. I looked 
to the book, and fonnd that it was signed as he stated, but the amount* had not 
been carried ont, so that what they signed was simply the number of day* and 
hours, without even the rate per day. 

dlegril that the amount was always carried cut in pencil before 
They wrote their name* over the pencil marks, which, therefore, 
if examined with a microscope, they would be found 
the signatures, 
examined in support of the charge, ond the prisoner was 

THE MASONS' STRIKE. 

THE various lodge* composing the London branch of the Operative Masons' 
Society have, under the sanction of their executive council, decided upon 
continuing the strike against the hour system (which lias lasted now for eight 
months) uuring the ensuing winter months and until the commencement of the 
building season in the spring. It is said they have taken this slep after due 
deliberation, and well considering their own position, a* well as that of those 
employer* w ho hare adopted the hour system. The men state tltat they hare a 
large proportion of their number at work under the terms of the compromise, 
and that the smaller number arc weekly giving in their adhesion to those terms, 
and that while the society ha* hod but few secessions from its ranks, a greater 
number of non-society men who had previously stood aloof hare joined it. The 
number of employer* who adopt the system of payment and engagement hy the 
hour has not increased one since June la»t; that" while the London yards and 
jobs of these employers are, with one or two exceptions, hut inefficiently manned, 
their country jobs are, aiul have been for some months, almost at a standstill. 
They therefore consider the balance to be in their favor. The Masons' Society 
have hitherto allowed each member on strike 10s. per week from the general fund, 
at an evjx'nse of several thousand pounds ; but to prevent this fund being reduced 
beyond prudent limits, and at the same time to meet the expenses consequent on 
the prolongation of the dispute, a proposition is now before the lodge* of the 
Mew* for a weekly levy of Gd. per roan on each of their 12,000 members, which, 
it is expected, will come into immediate operation. A fresh impetus has also been 
given to tin? general trades' subscription*; among others, the general union of 
carpenter* at Nottingham have voted a levy of Gd. per man, which has produced 
nearly £100. A public demonstration of the London trade* i* slwrtly to he held 
upon the subject. The number of masons now on the strike-books is about 300. 




T ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
HIS ( Friday) evening there will be a meeting of this body, „> 
dlseiisslo.on Mr. Ulashill's paper, "A lew day, at Chart re, and other 
Frcn. h Town,," will he resumed. 



EbECTZO) OF Dt*THlcT 8r 



fob Chelsea. — Tiii* day (Friday), 
to the elect' 
'district of Chelsea. 



th - Mi tro|xilitan Board ol Works will proceed to the election of a gentleman "to 
til the vacant office of surveyor for the district of "' 
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y. r . ;-e ■ cl. ■-. .t.-l f m! 
u|s.n premlsia in the o-eupatlosi 
business at Olarcnre-wliarf, I|i»tli 
15 f.e; tni.g, H let wide, and V 
cnuntt»g-hnci*c ; that it was mom 



ca>e under thk m:ii.r>ixo act. 

At the Greenwich Polios c.«irt on the 14th ult.. Mr. 

Wllilsm r-nrose, District Mn-vrvor ol Ht- Mary, lioihnrhithc. l„ 
irtsvsl wbnlly of wood and Umber, contrary to the provisions of lie 



w alai 

■odnys 
rdl«V 



ild against the ranic defendant for erecting the 



' tlierec 



t-i t 



•nsi the building In uurstloii, erected In September last, 
ot the defendant, viio 1* a stonemason, currying on 
rhltlw: tliat the said huiLUng was wholly of wood, 
■et In liciiyh:. with windows and dYsir, and vuasl as u 
ml i,n a wooden ci.l. anl aeocs wits had to it by id"»iu 
-if a tadilcr ; I hut there was no tire-place, luit It v,as possible to hsre less burnt in It ; that 
it wns not altnrhnl to any other building, hut wiu within >: or « inches of the wharf 
IHimgliig lo the Karrey Has Consumers' Works. Mr. Saroke stated that the building had 
leen ir.n.t nicest without notice being given to him In the tint instance, and that, on 
dlMS^eritiif the sam. . he hai.on Hie .'sith "eti'ls-r. ™n«(d a Nctlcc of Irregularity to Is- 
served oti the defendant requiring him to amend ibe same within forty-eight hours ; ,K 
the defendant hud iwgU.'t.sl <" oomph with Unit l 
the Metropolitan pearl of Works for their permission to «M..w the I 
which pennisdon hiul, however, been refused 

It was contended oil Iwlialf of the defendant by his ndlrltor, Mr. Join Duller, of Tooley 
itreet. thnt tlw structure In qucstwn was not a building within the meaning of the 
Building Act. I 
l/v which it o . 
defendant's yard. I 

yoars, , 

It was admitted that the structure In question was met as a ooantlng-housf, that there 
was no due In It. but that it was possible to have jpis ot lights humt therein. 

Mr. Trsill, ih magistrate, said. l«*lng at tlie •luncnuoos ol the building anil the pur- 
poses for which it was applied, and » lile-'i protsiMy wnukl rajnlrc the use of artlflciid Ugh t 
and poMdbty heat, he considered that it was villliln the description of objeela intended to 
be provfclisl tor hy tlvo Act of l'urli;iiienl. and «mvl 'tssl tile defcisdant in a penalty of 1( 
and coau, for nestectlns to (rive notl-e to the »nr 

tlie first section of tlw firsts 



t tlw strai-ton In que«ioa was nt* a tmildina within Uie meiuunK or toe 
,et, Uiat It hail l«s n craistrncud Jnanr years and lua! small Irvin wheels or rollers 
it could b. Cloved (MB place to place, and that it lual lawn broiuAl t,, the 
■ yard, and removed from one part of the yard to another within the last two 



Tipuon oi uujes 
di feivdant in a penalty of Is. 
and ordered the bullillng to 
sluteof the auirve named Act. 



PAItlSH A)-«'--*MKXT *lX A RAILWAY COMPANY. 

At the Lewes Quarter --.s..loiis, on Tuesday last, an npp^d wiw Ikiwivl asralnst an assess- 
ment made hy III* overseers of IIhi pariah of Hayden upon tins Ssnth-Bastern ltallway 
Company, in respect of a portion of the Ashford. Itye, aaf Ilasllnirs Urarich Uailway, aol 
sonse surplus land in that parish. , 

Mr. Johnson (sjiecially retallKsll. with Mr. Oatss, Instructed by Mr. lloot, the Company s 
solicitor, appeared for the <'smi|mn> . 

Mr. Hyde, surveyor to the Company, prosed that the rateable value of Uie railway in 
the jauish was lesa than XI . I"a-per mil* I* sum at which the Company were willing to be 
a«ease.|». Mr. Whntely. ao<lib,rof tlw traffle luv.nmts, and Mr. Cnnbb, aomuntant U> 
the Company, proved the norrsHnias of Uicacooniits which had been rappllssl to Mr. Hyde, 
and upon which hlscseimale wss based. 

Mr. Aslicmft. the cnirmccr to Uie Ct 
latendent ; and Mr. Mansctl, tlieir 
not called. 

A oorresporslenesi l«-twcen Mr. Hyde and the parish offleers was rrad, to sliow that iIk 
company hail offers.1 lo Is- assessed at the rate of X;7 lo* s mile for the railway, and Ci 
for llw sor|>lii« lata). 

The em, rt iinlertsl the rate to Is- amei.rl.sl by redacing the aasewnent uiwn the railway 
from £»> lo XHI (beinif at the raU- ut X1T a mllci, and on the surplus land from Xls 
toXI. 



they I 



. Mr. Pnrtworth, thetr locomotive saper- 
serinteialcnt. wvrealaoln court, but were 



(Torrcspondfiirc. 



CATHKDHAI. CHOIR SCREES-. 
9m,— 1 hope timl throuah the madlum of your Interesting paper you will allow ms lo 
state that the statuettes of amtets at I.lehBeid Cathedra!, srssken of In your pajier of 
November Wnd. and airalii on the '.enii, In a letter by "Vlndei." referring to the inuiie 
statuettes, and brinsinit them to the notlnsof Mr. John Bell, the eminent 
proof that the highest i/nler of sculpture Is III harmony with liothio l 
designed arjd e seen ted by mo fur Mr. Ckklmon', of Coventry. 

R. L. BorLTOM, f 

Worcester, December :11th, lsid. 




joiNTixo EU-irnc 



Sill, -I wish ajain to I 
a few months since. 

our correspondimt " W. Y." then pointed out th- method alopUsI by I'. Nicholson for 
rlrawlng the arch joints. Now with * view of reducing lb* amount of labor which the 
adoption of that method entails 1 have devlacd a simple plan by wluch Ihu operation u 
nxliiccl to a nurv! mechanical one. It may Is: described as (ollosrs :- 




I ham («/.'■-;). with grooves down their .ssntre.. »r.- atel s. asto rvralve ca-Ji 
one of thil*-lof t» :llp«.oS resiwotlvidy.tli-y aicc .oaoejtssd by awn. d. which 



Is utueh«la rtiim'soi l.U Iramtwork .•'/■'... 
angW-s. two of which, * '. are s» unllisl a» to uil.rin tV * 



in the grooves i.f uaeh, t> which 
at all It- am 
It U e-.i>lly 



ly ss>ri tliat if the pin is placel on Unit point of I'm curve at which It Is to - 
raw Use joint, the line joininj It, an I Ha- evtr. .ne angle, '. of ths frtowwork U 
such arch-yolut. 

The tw.j f.x-1 are the |»lnt< from irhleh the elliiisc w«i' 1 Lw .K*vlt>i| hy msatu of a corl 
-a method well known to w 



qulrwl 10 draw to* 
tlw liuo of 



i the elliiw woo' 1 Lw de*?rll»l hy n 
.cau easily b* d.-s.-ribjl in this 
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I to the crown, will rut „« on the «l 
the foci of the ellipse.!,,, lien be foe 

"• whk " h bue 
described with a ecrel. but if tb. 



x». and » line jA, drawn parallel to one from 
vertical through the o utre the depth of tb* keystone; 
mi by dcscrlhrng from the centre, A, ■ circV cf radius, 
the arch in the point* minimi, if the ellipse in Iota 
trsn me: I. i i ,j>|. j. I i.j ijcIj ivnti Hal tfU !«• 

n. Junra, its. 



GENERAL NEWS. 
Tn 8 Hours of Railway Ej.-oinkp.iis.— A meting of railway mgineent 
and railway engine-driver* took place in the neighbourhood of Manchester on 
Christmas day, tn consider U>c propriety of forming an association for the purpose 
of shortening the hoar* of railway engine-drivers. It was itatcd at the meeting 
that the country had derived the greatest benefit from the operation of the Ten 
' Bill in factories, and were grateful to the men who promoted it. Such a 
U for the engine-driver* on railway*, and It waa hoped that 
the public saw the engine-drivers were in earnest themselves upon the 
si, they would willingly come forward to nmt in the cause. The association 
was formed, and the meeting separated. 

Np.w Plastic Composition.— According to the Engintrr Mr. J. 8. 
Man I on, uf IlirvDingham, ba* recently patented an invention which is destined 
to erlect n reTolution in the material of which many Utltlu of manufacture have 
hitherto been made, beside* introducing; a new plastic composition, capable of 
infinite application to the fine arts. The composition consists of mineral, earthv, 
arenaceous, or other like substances ; animal shells of any kind, such as pearl or 
oyster, powdered gl*** or pebble*, marble, slate, basalt, slag, ice. , are some of 
the substances used. These, being powdered, are mixed iu certain proportions, 
and are amalgamated, under great beat, Into a paste. In this state die material 
is capable of almost any application. It can be transferred to dies, and takes the 
sharpest possible Impression of the most delicate ornament. It can be produced 
In almost any color, and acquiresa surface equal in polish and finish to the finest 
Ivory, whilst It Is pleasant and agreeable to the touch. Ornaments, picture 
frames, inkstands, chess and draughtsmen, fancy articles of every description, 
and buttons in any sixc or pattern, are a few of the uses to which the material 
can be applied. 

CoabT Barometer Indicators.— Captain Washington, the Admiraltv 
hydrogranher, has addressed to the Lifeboat Committee an Interesting letter on 
the working of the bammctcra and barometer indicators erected at three stations 
on the Northumberland coast. He found that seafaring men were taking an in- 
creasing interest in them, and paying more attention to the information thua 
aflord.d. He give* instructions for several alteration* with a view to making 
the instruments more conspicuous at a distance; and recommend* that they 
thould l« illuminated at night, and that no port should be without one. We hope 
'• the recent storms will furnish a sufficient motive for carrying out these 



Cost op Imphovrmbnts at Lyoxr.— The Lyons journals publish a atate- 
acnt of the cost of the improvement* effected in that city since lfrVi, including 
lot only i je sum* expended there by the state, the department, and the city, 



Artificial Siuxf..— According to a patent jnst obtained bv Mr. F- 
Ransame, • t Ijsnich, for the manufacture of artificial stone and cement, lie 
proposes to mix l.ruken or powdered chalk with the silicates of soda or other 
•Jamil, and mould the compound Into bloc ks or shape* afterwards. When the 
blocks or shapes aie dry and hard the surface Is washed over with a solution of 
chloride of calcium, or other soluble salt of an alkaline earth, or with a solution 
of chloride of aluminium or iron, in order to ensure as far a* possible the con- 
version of the soluble silicate into an Insoluble silicate of lime or other alkaline 
earth, or of aluminium or iron. It is preferred In producing artificial stone in 
this manner, that the c halk should be in a finely powdered state, and that it 
should be mi.x.d with a solution of silicate of soda, so a* lo produce a plastic mass; 
the silicate of soda being »uch as is now coininonlv employed in the manufacture 
of artificial stone, and by preference of a specific gravity ol I -700. The pro- 

fjrtliui* of materials by weight are as follow* :— Of chalk, 5 parts : quick lime, 
; solution of silicate or soda. tp. gr. 1700. 1 ; diluted with water to work to the 
consistence required. Or. chalk, I porta; slaked lime, 1; sand, 8; clav, 1 ; 
silicate of soda, sj>. gr. 1700, i. Or, sand. 8 parts; clav, 1 ; quick lime", 1 ; 
solution of soluble silica, sp. gr. 1-700, i. If the mixtures' are required for use 
as cements or plasters they should I e mixed thinner, and the solution of soluble 
1 should be of less .prcific gravity. The*e cot 
i a* they are mixed, a* they set rs| 

t atate- 
including 

not only the sum* expended there by the »1ate, tlx ' 

but a.so by the railway companies, private individuals, &c .—1. The improve- 
-'i in the centre of the town, Ho.' Inipcrialr, Hue Centrals, Kuedcl'Iin- 
urenettc, adding 70,WIO square metres to the public thorough- 
• of francs ; i. The making of new streets in the 3rd arrondiase- 
" j 'T •° W 10 mlllion> i * Creation of a park of 100 hectares 
\. "fT"*'' an ° poolic works, 4 millions; 4. Water service, sewers, and paviug, 
lo i millions; .">. New tboroughfarrs for facilitating communications with out- 
lying 'quarters and the faubourgs, 5 millions; o. Quay* and works to prevent 
inundations, 10 millions; 7. Markets, S millions; 8. "Municipal buildings, 10 
million* Total, !* millions. In the above are not included considerable works 
f ? rcnU " <1 wl,u ,hc ordinary resources of tbe citv budget. To give a correct idea 
of the money expended in improvement* at "Lyons since 1864, there must be 
added— works executed by the railway companies, fbrcarrving their line* through 
the town, 7o millions; and SSO.OOU square metre* or private buildings erected 
rai'lli " ' " eym • V< * r "' " timat ' u 10 have caused on outlay of 20 

H*" Irox.— A remarkable specimen of wrought-iron lias latelv been pro- 
by the Butterley Company, ot their iron-cose works, near Alireton, con- 
Of bar iron II inches wide rolled in groove roll*. These bars were 
in various length* up to 47 feet long. These they resolved to roll in one 
afg.— 'J* * ,llch 'bey have succeeded In the most satisfactory manner; and one 
67 feet has been produced, n Uk-Im^c wide, by |tfas of an inch thick. Tbe bars 
were rolled oil without the process of re-liealing. 

MAxeniWTEH Frbb LlBKAniP.s.-There|*rtof the four Manchester Free I 
l.itirnrics for this year shows an increase in their means of public usefulness, a* 
»» an increase in the interest tu which thev are rcgard-d bv the public. The 

i have materially extended during the tear, in a good measure from dona- I 
miStaMl^^ '"""-^"^ <lf "''»""-» P«t into the hand* of [ 



IMPROVEMENTS IN HIIILDIXG, &c.» 
iMPitovr-KKjCTs is the Monit of. axp Aitaiuti -. ior. Warmish ami Vrjrrt- 
latino Kinw* and Bl luiixeis.-Iletea May 14. 1>«1. - C. Hatty. 
Tins invention ctnuusU-l. iu bringing tbe external stmospherc curvet to the Sre grate, 
thst the Bre msjr be supplied with |nire sir. and without the axUsUnc* of the »ir in tli« 
room m which the are ii placed. The air I. Introduced Into » chamber beneath the crrate, 
where It Is divided into several current* by flat burs or current dlre«..r», part ot tbe air 
Wiwoon.to. ted underneath the urate, and enters the lire at the bottom, and pa" is 
directed to Hie frout of tbs lire to ami press the smoke to ihe Sre and mu* It to he hnrnt. 

S??* 1 ' wl ' ich ta n >Pf l "«l to tbe Ire is independent of that existing In the room, then- is 
no draught, as the air at or near the floor of the room Is not u-ed for the supply of the tire, 
nisde much brawler thcui i 



i. The hcus of the grate are made much broader thsn usual, ud are placed in on sbljaaa 
dinctivii, and serve to direct tbe air to the lire, and thus emmme tbe rssrs Rem i. not ly 
thesamn (, I'artof the sir sujipliixl from the eirternal atmocrphcre. as before ,:«-ntK.I. 
Is directed to a chamber constructed round the grate, where it is luaud. Th. air Uilis 
luhle sp.rtunw or valves into the room, to vmrm lh« 



CoNSfMI.W, AN1> DESTHOVINC! SuilKK AS RIIITTED FROM E.SCINK OH OTIII5R r illltxrV." . 
AM) Uli IV ALL irrticn t'M'XS mOM WU1CII 8MOKK Is KNITTED.— Dated May IS. 
1«I.-)U King and K. Kobsou. * 
This invention consist* In conaumbur cw condensing th* snsoke from tarneec or otlicr 
noes. In snch a manner that, when emitted from the shaft or chimney. It shall he com- 
|"cr»tncJy ouloricsa. The Inventors propose drawing tbe .moke, ns emitted from thn 
furnace. i>y means of a fan, pump, or propeller, worked by any .ciluibte power, throoirh a 
down-east pine or tuhe Into a vessel of water at th* lower issrt or the chimney or shaft, so 
that the .moke, howsver dense, shall pass into ot through the water, thus deisMutini; thn 
narcotic properties of tbe smoke at the bottom of th* water, leaving: the rarefied portion u. 
pas* upwiinN into the chimney or shaft. i«rrfoctly free from soot or other impurity, by 
which mem,., when such smoke U emuul into the aimospfcre, It a»ur.,os ...ore -Ji5 



communication ). — I >at ed 



■ vapor. 

IRTIIOVKMENTM IX PORTARlJt COIXIXO ArPAAATVSE* (A 
Stay ill, 1RSI.-R. A. Dtooman. 
™< apparatowweunstst, I, of » hollow upright screwed into or othcrwlisr n««sl on a 
stand j upon the upriitht is a sliding oollitr adjustable by a thumb-screw, and formed with 
»n eje for the rwvptJou o( a pintle formed In a piece with or nicid to an open work plato 
or frame for the support of pots, pans, or of other article* requiring to ho evtu«<l over the 
Ore, Sometimes a rod or bar, having hinged to the lop of It a circular o» other shaped diso 
™y° as a tabic or ss a screen, 1* inserted in the hollow upright, and Is cotju.l.-l to the 
height rcc(ulrvd by neons of a pressure screw. The secvuvd apparatus onn.tux of a rand 
csrrj-inir two rnimej. each of which support* a cranked upright, terminating at top in 
an eye, through which a horisontal bar is psased. Ini each of these bars Is a ruiiiiiue collar 
for supporting a piste or fratue for bosclltig article* romlring tc> bo exposed lo tli* Are. 
slmlliu- to the plate flrst moutiocied. * 

latPnoVKMKXT IX FIjOORS.- 

Tbls oonilsts in forming 
sleepers or beams which i 
other suitable springs. 



Dated M»y it, lwi.-lt r/reece. 



VRXTILATtXO 

borough. 
This invention consist* of til 
apparatus constructed as follow 
to dcKcribe it as applied to a hi 
description, that a bouse or cth. 
ventilate the same. For this pi 
level with the street be inserts 
back thereof, and l 
or ornamented grat 
of tbe length of tli 

divided in two pans oy a partition lying 
upper part of the chamber ho attaches a vertical pipe .. 
or pipes in the floor ; this vertical pipe he insert* In ono of the wal 
may form a hollow pillor, where pillars are used to sii]>port the II 
the pipe or pillar project* into a similar chamber to toe one oepcru 
pipe in the flrst floor ; the end of tbe pipe or pillar stands up a 



1S4I.-W. 

srranecment and combination of parts constituting tbe 
— In setting forth this invention the patentee proceed* 
ss or like structure. He premises, for conventenosi of 
llko structure is about to be built, and it I* desired to 
po*e he proceed, in tbe following manner -In the tlooe 
i pipe extending from tbe front side of the hoiis* to tha 
ends of this pipe he covers from view by means of a pti rcod, p'aiii, 
or in other suitable or convenient manner : and at atoot th? centre 

ehainbfi . which is 
f the pipe. To the 
sinetrr oj the pipe 
bill ding, or it 
e. The top of 
th* horizontal 
utiovu th* 



of th* pip* he cut* away a portion thereof, and attaches i 
) |<arU by a partition lying at rirht angta* to the length i 



of the 
ar alio 
hi g o 

La 



bottom of the chamber, and from the bottom of the rbamler one or more pipes procee.i to 
each room ; tbe other ends of the pipes teruilnate In one or more orifice* in the celltn m of 
such rooms. The upper part of tbe second i hsmls-r i* coonected to a similar vertical pipe 
or pillar as before mentioned. Th« pipes and chamber or chsmb.-rs are repca:od In sach 
story. Tho vertical pipe or pipe* Is or are then continued from the top ceiling to the 
ridge of the roof, where iter tliey terminate a few inches upward from the t. ttom of a 
tutsl Or tubes of a larger diameter, which projects above the roof outside. 1 his tube I* 
also surrouniled with a Kill larcrcr tube, tbe lot torn of which is *et a few Inches clear above 
the roof, and the top is furnished with a cowl or cone to prevent any downwanl draught. 



THE COXSTflULTIOS Or 



Me, 30, 



iMntOVEMKSTS I 
!»«!.- A Dnelry. 

This Invention rousUts !n oon>tnjrtiUB suspension bri.lgr» in such a manner tint, when 
any me portion of the platform or roadway is subjected to a greater burthen Ulan other 
iTiju"'-^ "*. ■ " 0B ™" '" ,,c ' r,ci1 or put out of tliape, neither I* the sirthlum itself 
liable to oecclllnt*. 'I'be platfonn* of suspension lvidges. as usually mode, sn: evnnected u> 
5 l II?2L^iT c . " wib,,! Hated cables or chain*, tliv wtn.le Is Iiik equall) biiliincod umlrr 
the weight of the structure, and lieinK ttetltile are r*|»b!e of bring |«t out of -bape ; tho 
it an overload *n>ll<el to one particular part of the platform alters the equilibrium 
e» a cIMortiiin. atul, coioecjurivtty, afresh ccpiUitrium ha* totiefoiuul. Tho 
l« im n-tiscii in propr-rtiou as the ovcrlocul is s| p led to Lbe plat.'orm of Um 
ilincl <paco i it i», howeve r. deereessed In proportion as the overload u ap- 
portion of the length of the pralform. eo th»t, if this OTcrUu*dlnij 1* 
ile length of the platform , tin- |irimativee.]iillibrium will bi- practieiilv 
osprnsic*! bridge, stlttvoitgli lomlc with iSexihle chain*, soul.l Iiecouic a 
I the platform were sotoc-le-eitly rieid to overcome any cftVt of pnrrl.ij 
Tlii. invention further cu-ists in pnrventing th* susicnsion rJinlii* 



and produ 
distorttein 
brula-o In i 
plied to a large 
spread over llie wh 
malritivlned. So 
riiiid bridin.'. pro 
or nudge ovcrlr^lini 



or uuitoe ovc rlr*.linif. Till, invention further cu-Utstn preventi 



Hardemno axi> PUsVOTOM stonk - 
Kor theeee purpose. I he .too* is washed i 
bary ta, or bi-eertsiiate of msiine-l«. or t«ith ; and, wondiy 
tlon composed of fluoride ol ullca, or a fluoride of alumina. 



Dated June II, 1M1 .— Jel 
vcr with, flrst. u -olution eompessvl of caustic 
It Is washed over with a sola- 



r0n M-'klNt; llnitEs.-Dateel sth June, 1«::.-J. l'latt and W. Rictanastm, 

Oldham. 

This Inventiim relate., tlr-t. to sitters or -crevns for e|..y Intended lo I* moulded into 
brick., anl consist* in directing a blast ot air from a narrow e.|*iun« ucsiiut tbe outward 
surfaco ol the „,d .irp,, „ r •cre-ra. so as to ke*|. lira ii-^he. clear, eeco.ie.lv. the Inventlou 
ielats» to that part of the „„.„i,i ^ brick machliuvy bj vettkh the pressure is crlvim to the 
material, and consists in forming such |«r! Iu two or limre pieces, udapte.) to move iu-le 
Gently of each othe r, so a. to effect a .light oi*i,|| 1(! tot the escape of air. such piece., 
rever, being so arranged iu to be eapahu- of b.J.ig lorced forward simultaneomdy whsji 



i l,-X0 in 



1B01. 
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COMPETITIOK8 OPEN. 

BRIW1K. 

Biusnaxr. Rnrut.— Th* Municipality nf Brisbane are prepared to rrrnln design* and 
tenders for the construction of a bridge o\ er the Rrlsbane rtv*r, at KrMhtai*. the capital 
of Queensland. Tbe author of Uu- best deeigti. at the low*»t con, wtn reretve a reward 
of Xiao, or he employed to carry th* work out. pro-riding be furnishes tnfneient proof of 
hie competency anil experience In atrailar imilertaktngs. A j-remltisi .if £>*> will bo 
awarded to the rout bore dttiim. and JMO for the tinl bast. The plans, spceiacatlons, 
anil estimate* of tbr nrst and second designs will be retained by the Oorporatliin ai thai r 
property. Tt * remainder win be returned to the competitor! : hot lb.? corporation will 
incur do rwiKniMbtlltT aa to tbcti aafe delivery. Kach set of dntwmgs. and th* dneu- 
menta accompanying them, are to be distinguished by a motto only, and tccneniauitad by 
a Inter In a --sled envelope, marked wllh the sac.ic motto, and containing Oio author"* 
name and address, and inch tertlmonlaU aa he mav think proper to furnish. lYoienstoMj 
judges, bring uon-comprtlton. will be appointed by the Corporation to determine the 
merits of (he Respective design*. Eligible tender* for the work, swoampanying the de- 
atpi, will be entertained. All drawings and tenders to be delivered at Unabam llouae, 
on or before the l&th of March nrrt ( 'ojtie. of th" instructions to competitors, and the 
plan of the city, can be obtained of T. Mangles i 
to^the MnaWpant; 



of Queensland, w 



OASWOISKK, Ac. 

PAS.— Plans, »poct(lcatlorav and tenders am re/jaeated for the erection of _ 
meter*, scrrico rs[««, and main, for the bjwri of Mai pas. , The gasometer to »*pply 
less than JM light*. Plsn... tend. r», lie, to be sent to Mr. Wychcrley, Malpea, <m or 
before the 10th Jannary. 

CATTLE MARKET. 

CLOmrrr.n.-For designs f..r laying out and improving the presort rattle market at 
Gloucester Architect* may obtain a plan of the site ami portico Lam of lnatrnctloo upon 
to William McLMihtorrmgh, CP., chamberlain of the aaid city. Corn Kx- 
titouerster, to whom the designs are to be sent, net or before the ilth day or 
/. 1M3. The Council propose to give a premium of JtSti for the plan eelected, the 
plan to he tbr property of the council, who do 'not bind tbenuejm to carry out Die 



plana, or employ the acMtect of mcb designs, hut in oaae they do to the prcrait 
•nch circumstances to merge into the cominUKon. which will be CJ> percent, 
onday. If tlw plant ient In are not, in the estimation of th* Council, of .ufflcic 
the pre-ninm will not be gtren. 



taeri:. 



Loxnriv.-Tli* Commbwlonen 
tin- n, it Tl ir-i. ii ithln (he 
and economy to the li 
metrvp.'lii', wi 



are open to receive 




plnr.i. r«r eint«nking the Rnxrer «Jde d 
wlfl eomduee with the greatert emdu-ncy 
nd rotirrnlrnor el that l»rt ol the 
. ai-l » dl ■■<•■■■ I- i. | il. i t b.* agl 
on upon tbo lauik oi the mid rircr. 



MiTiii^riiin i;-i:, I'luti. ■'v.. to thn 
_ or the nrehltert, Mr. Ji>hti WCoddy, 
at. n'eatland-rew, Dublin. Uouod Uudara to be delivered at the gaol, befot* 3rd of 
Tllll iwrj 

mvixuxG norsES. 

DuatrBJK* flf, BA — For the mason, joiner, and other worlta required to erect and oona- 

eete the following building* on the Eatate of Kast Tiiiwald. for M. Oarthew Yontonn, 
R). :— 1. A dwelling-booae and eteudlng of ofllcea on tbo Farm of Fernycutoch. '.' Two 
cc-ttageaan the Fium of Fernycleach. Z. A dwelling. house and steading of olSccaon 

horn tendon on or before January "JjL^g^ 

ABDtni>OK._For the erection of the new Independent chapel, Abingdon. liana. bBl. of 
(jnanUtle.. lie.. i«i application to tlw- Hot. s. Inline, AbtngiloD, w whom Under* ut to 
be UeJlrtrud by I 'I noon on January Hth. 
PAHSUKAUE. 

Ir«wiru. — For polling down and reliulldlng tbu jiamonage of St. Mary-lo-Towcr, Ipewieli. 
riaaa. tic. wttii It. M. phiptoti. archlterl. Miuwuin-atreet. l|«wich. on and after the alth 

I'arouagc,-' on or before the 7tb January 

RECTORY, 

BAbMORinniE.— For building a rectory houw and office* at Norton, near Preeteign, 
ItadiKinihire. Plana, Lc, with Thomaa Nichaieon. FXB.A., illinii—li architect, St. 
lVter'a-euaarCp Uereionl. Tetulen to be delivered to the architect, on or before the lath 
of January. 

SCHOOLS. 

&aJbtltODK3c.— For the whole or any part of the worta required In the erection of the New 
Weeleyan echnoU, Haelingdeo. I im» Uigi or Mpeetn<wUon4 with Haykfy and Bon, nrchl- 
tacU, *», Croanuinc, Mancbarter, and at the vcetry of tlio <*l cha|n<l. llaalingdcn, from 
the wth inrt. UU the Saturday following. ' 

arled, poat free, on th* receipt of 
* i»re to be delivered to them on or 
FOUNDATIONS. 1 
MrnijLxn Kaii.wav.-Fot the cciiitrirotion of the 
nndiT 111* Oenpeny » warehooae, to be erected at the nL I-ancraa (io.«b> Mation, London. 
Copte. „f tlw ijunntitlce may be obtained at the Engineer. oflice, Derby Htatlon. The 

ove ofBoe, from th 




rrrtle 



from the Jth to the U 

*• " T..--1 to -ti • 
than |i> n.m. ou 14th J 

WAHKHOL-8C 
irebon* in Perk<puw*, Leede. 

-....-i., 1U, Park-row, l<eed., from the 1.1th to the 11 at J 
be lent to Mr. Ambler not Utter than 1 .' a.m. on the Mrd January. 

Al.TKRATIi iV.S, ie. 

KKN-r.-For OTtiii.i nlteratiiMin and m.n!r.. nd-litional bnildlngv, nUbllng, and other worLo 
t.. 1«. .lone at the He.! V'larter. Htat Ion of the Kent County Conatabulery. Wren-|> CVj-e. 
MaUrtunr, Plane, ke , at the -Ito of Mr. Martin Hulmer, C.mnty finrveyor, Weet 
lannugli. MaHetone. eealil tenden. en.lone.1, •• T. tvJer for Worka at WrerfiCv«*a,-are 
to be deli.er^l at the cottnty enrreyef. oftli-e. I.y fonr o'clock p.m. on the eth Jannary 
f. an- 1 leraimterolerbigaretobeii, attendance at the CXwru U JaKlce. l li l \ * W . 



DkVOS.- For tbe erection of a new farm 
Meaan. Daw nnd Sin » offlmw. ajlicitorv, 
f unvaried by the let Krbrnary. 

MILITARY 

Onw.-For worka of defence, inebtding bomb-proof 
Irtttne for tender* citcuded UiJanuary TltiA. 
FbiTTwiajii.— For tanden. In iletaU, for the 
Fleetwood. Plana, tie , on application at 
Fnrtber |»rtieoUr» to \* eMalne.1 from C.aumanilrr tllkapman 



whim 



t lltli. 




of a two-gun 
at the Coastguard Wabrb-I 



> it bi lie addreaa.^. and wtth wluan 

PATENT bUP. 



upon which only tenders will be received. 
ai the Hth Jannary, ■ihli sssi ) t ' 



ti« may be til«Ult»*d upim aprJicaiMeii 



■lip, not leea in >i»e and rapacity than thu largaat of thn c 
slips at Klttgaton-apon-llull. for the use of veasela fnqnetiting the port, for the director* 

of the Dock Company. A statement of the corvhtion* r 
to the secretary, W. If. lluflam. Aeeompanylng I 
which only tent* 

he secretary 
OAHHOLDKR. Ate. 

ftTAt.Tliailir.lt..- lor making and tiling n telaacope gaaholiier (I Oft feet diameter), with th' 
rsKsnsary columns, glnlers, Ac, at tbo works of the Kbxlybrtdge (las Company, 1" 
hunt, near SUtybrldge. Plan*, Ate., at the tlaa t *fftee, Htaly bridge. Kealed t 
endoned " Tender Tor ga*bold.-r," nnd addresaed to the chairman of th* . 
Oas Company. Htalyhrtdge, to t# sent In not later than the 1 1th Jannary. 

ArsTRAMA.— For cast-iron ptics, lierol*. branches, siphons, Ac., for th* A il ul n s ssl Ot$ 
Cumpan - , Rnuth Aaetn.Ha. Sta>einrati'.na, at tha'oolee of Maaara. Fltby nnd On., <I, 
Fench«ircli-*rert, EC. laindun, l««.we. n II and t. All owunontcntlons, by letter, t- 
be a/ldiVM^ to the Company's ng. nt . Ml. J. C. Ijinyon, J tut., to careof Y 
tVi. Terolcr* to loth January. 



Fttel avo Gab prom W'atf.h.— Arr»n(t*meiir« us Mnjr iMde a* Ut* lm i$ 
Gu Works for the mnnunvtare of MM from wmler, mocb on the principle carrle*] 
twrt some years npo by Mr. Wltlte, In ManrlsMtcr. SteRtti li decompoesai In 

pausing over iocnudear. n t coke or charcoal, and tbe liberatttil hytlrogen it after - 
want* enrburetted by being patx-il through reaiiKMUoroUwr carbouUing matter. 
The London lirvinr say* attention has recently been drawn to tbe ate of r" 
at a fuel. Tbe employment of in vapor liat already lieen atllLted ia nwtall 
at an agent of oxidation in the roasting of certain minerals particularly to f 
tlttc tbe vtmratjuu of arsenic and antimony cutupountls in metallic salphuret*. 
For several yean attempts have heen made to employ the calorific power of tbe 
hydro*." n co'uialncd in water ; aikd it la tbe tune line of invention that Mian. 
M sire and Volkr have sought to utilise it at a romboslible in industrial ruMB, 
and nartkroJarly In metallnrgtc operaliout. Water, led in a regulated and in- 
termittent manner into a hot Are, is ttetrnnpoted into oxygen and hydrogen. Tbe 
former gat unite* instantly with the carbon, and tbe hydrogen, burning In 
presence of ntmcetpberv: air, produces a considerable heat in addition to that of 
tbe principal combustible. There results, then, a considerable augmentation of 
caloric without any addition of combustible, and. consequently, * more rapid 
fusion of metals and material*, and an reonuiny of fuel v. Iiich the authors of the 
process s'.ate varies from 40 to 50 per cent. I'.xpcriraents and calculations have 
'nion»trated tliat th* heat abtoriHtl by tbe decomposition of water is ' 



BgNSOU'K \Y»Tt-||g< AXI> CbOOis.-" Perfection of 
Gold watches r. b. ion gutnean ; silver wan-he*, i to «i guinea., 
ramphlet, free for two etanips. deacrlptfee of every con>trix-tlan . f 
in any i»rt of the world to select with tbe greabw* cerjunty the 
their a»e. W»tebes n-nt free and sal* liy |«wt on receipt of a I 

J.W. BO!w»,aand3i,Lud 4 r*t*-lull.4« and 47, 



"— Aforaisv Poat. 
s new Illiwrrabil 




TO CORRE8PONDKNT8. 

\TT\ T***j» v «*1 v*»1 C *nT>I!> linW*-SlK)M. 

kud feel obliged to any. 
or In prwrro.* In Ihe 
I is be, or has already bee 

-The result was not sanl to ut, or It would have 



You heve not stated tbe ease very clearly; bat 
' then no agresanentr 



rVroad, St. Paocras, 



Jao. M. ( Wsterioo-plac 

Its proper place. 
A lU-ILbkt < Yorkshire) 

that no charge should be made against wssj. Ii 

It. L. II.— 1. No reply biuret appeared. 1. Wc shall let glad t* look at 

wish to send us. 

J. tr. (Maeclesneld.)-rnder i-onnderatlon ; probably In a few weeks 
K.— We cannot siivisc. 

P. E. C.-l'pou the statement, wethink D. 8. W. has no right 

from the balance dm 
Aa 

tlfv. I 

CP.— lielow our mark. 

o. H. II la our next. 

M. (t:ambrtdg*.)-Raoeived! too late 
K.J — Should send further pirticulars. 
W. R — Not until the term of sppnrntice*blp liaartp! 
A (itascntaaa.- Ves. sfsultaUe 1 let us see prunussd 
Ma. JoM».-tthall - 
V. 7. -In 




•« lanasrvaaT or th .Vnunsxit snoot..- Wo agree with you to »n» extant t 

bsre you that tlie " few feet wi n* ortllnslly sbdeu Itom the footpath *~ 
. V. It.-lniex and title page will be ready rliortly. 
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THE YEAR'S PROGRESS. 

LMOST the first thing that 
will strike the reader, on his 
dancing backwards over the art- 
history of the year just ended, 
will be the remarkable and pain- 
ful contrast which it present!) with 
its predecessor, 1831. Then we 
camedto a pre-eminently suc- 
cessful issue » great experiment — 
the International Exhibition. \Ye 
were in the fourth deccnuium of 
uninterrupted peace in Europe. 
Wo had seen a gathering of all 
nations in bloodless contests and 
in useful rivalry. Wc boasted 
that we had taught the nations of 
the earth their true interests, so 
that thenceforth they would close 
the Temple of Janus, beat their swords into 
ploughshares, disband tWir unlet, Haul q n 
their floating citadels into merchant clippers, 
forsake the art of war for the arts of peace, 
and inaugurate an era of " universal brotherly 
love." In.l&31 we believed in the maintenance 
of universal peace — to-day we fear a uni- 
versal war. It would be to repeat a thrice- 
told tale to relate how these hopes have been 
disappointed— bow all these predictions haTe 
been falsified. In the short space of eight years 

, two great 

empires prostrate in the dust, and driven to revolution 
or reform, not by moral suasion, but tt el arirn's. A nationality 
has been raised from the tomb where it had slumbered for cen- 
turiis, and a sixth Great Power called into existence by war. We 
have seen English dominion in the East threatened by the rebellion 
of its armed defenders, which ended in consolidating our rule, 
and made our Queen Empress of India. The swords of England and 
I ranee have opened China to the world's commerce, and we are now 
shold a heart-rending contest between two branches of lb* 

ho 




Engjish family, while for weeks past we trembled lest, with all our prc- 



ould be drawn into the contest. On the other hand, and 
notwithstanding these wars, we have witnessed a development of material 
prosperity among nations which the most enthusiastic believer in human 
perfectibility would not have ventured to predicate ten years ago. We 
have added more than a million andhalfto the resident population of the 
three kingdoms, besides upwards of two millions who have left us— 
stimulated to emigrate by the gold discoveries— for new worlds, there to 
add to the foundations of new English empires. There must be nearly 
four millions of our raes more than there were ten years since, and our 
trade lias more than doubled in that period, for our exports have risen 
from seventy millions in 1851 to XI 62,670,653 hut year. 

The decennium just dosed has been a truly epic one; it has 
been an heroic period. Its annals will read more like the books of an 
Homeric poem than like the chapters of matter-of-fact history; for 
the landmarks of nations have been changed, new empires planted, 
and the destinies of races altered. Yet, while these great things were 
doing, and have been done, no poet, sculptor, painter, or architect has 
been inspired to celebrate them in verse or by the arts of design. The 
arts of peace have not kept pace with the arts of war; or, perhaps, wc 
should say, they have entered on divergent paths, never to associate 
hew will rejrrct the divorce, if war bo left to its brutal and | 

and glorifying powers 
--^pinessiustcadoftothe 

i of men. 

r , If ,T c ■.rf, riffht in sunni!iin l? «hat neither Calliope nor her sister 
timphia will henceforth make the deeds of Mars the themes of their 
wor<s— at least, not in England— it must not be forgotten that the 
chauge of direction in the workings of art is due in some measure 
to one whose loss wc still mourn. There is no doubt that, with 
our national instincts, wars dictated by patriotism or undertaken 
lor the defence of honor and freedom, will always command our 
sympathies anil support. But the public mind happily distinguishes 
between wars of this nature and those which spring from lust of 
conquest, a thirst for glory, or a desire to realise ideas. So far 
as he was pemitted, tho Prince Consort led public opinion into this 
new channel. ithout ceasing to take a lively interest in our national 
aeienre*. '' c . nev< ?' condescended to play at soldiers, but directed the 
encrg.es of his mind to the advancement of art and to the promotion of 



buuuiu say, nicy nave entered on divergent pat] 
agam Few will regret the divorce, if war bo 
bloody realities, and art reserve her idealising 
for those achievements which conduce to the hapi 



enjoyment must also exercise an important influence on national pro- 
gress and national prosperity." If anything could increase our regret 
at the irreparable loss recently sustained by the nation it would be that 



it should have occurred before his Royal Highness had had occasion to 
display an interest in the advancement of architecture as active as 
that which ho displayed in the progress of the sister arts, and of 
which premonitory signs were exhibited in the inauguration of the 
industrial Museum at Edinburgh ; for whatever the progress of our 
art may have been during the last twelve months, never was the 
of a controlling spirit and of an impartial guide more felt ( 
On all sides the condition of the profession is admitted to bo i 
factory. 

Ik-sides the great question of aesthetics, which divides it into two 
| parties, petty personal jealousies and individual rivalries spring to the 
I surface, and set the profession in an unfavorable light before the world. 
Since the time of poor Haydon the public ha* not been vexed by 
quarrels and bickerings between painters or between sculptors. Even 
literary men, forgetting the traditional example of the " Quarrels of 
authors," have learned the wisdom of the adage que ton doit later ton 
ling* nal chez soi." Architects, alone, seem incapable of composing 
their differences, and of refraining from unfriendly criticism upon the 
works of their brethren. The election of a president to the Institute 
was made the battle-field between Classicists and Gothicists. It seems 
to have been accepted by mutual consent as an arena for a trial of 
strength between the two parties; Mr. Titc was proposed by tho 
Council and was accepted as the Champion of Classic architecture. 
Mr. Dcresford-Hope, was the champion of the Gothicists. The two 
gentlemen representing extreme views in architecture were set up in 
opposition, and Mr. Tite elected by a majority of fourteen ; the numbers 
being sixty-five to fiftv-oneand but little more than half the number 
of electors Toting. If Ihc result be claimed as a triumph for the 
Classicists, it shows the Gothicists to be in greater force than was 
perhaps thought, and may encourage them to discipline their mm liters 
and bring up their reserves next time. It is no more than justice to the 
President to state that he has exhibited moderation in his uses of 
victory. 

It is, perhaps, to the division of the profession on aesthetic principles 
that we owe the non-settlement of the diploma question. Whether 
diplomas will ever be established, or whether, if established, they will 
ever be valued by the public beyond the price of waste paper, are 
matters into which we need not go, except to remark in passing that 
the attempt to make civil engineering a close profession by means of 
Putney College and its diplomas, signally failed without apparent detri- 
ment to the public. But there is no doubt that the question ought to 
be settled and that speedily. 

According to the statements of advocates of diplomas, tho 
profession is jeopardised by the intrusion of unqualified practi- 
tioners, the social standing of architects is lowered, and the 
placed at the mercy of incompetent persons ; if so, all the more i 
is it for the Institute to decide on the institution of examina- 
tions and diplomas, or what other fences may be deemed desirable to 
exclude incompetency ; for, by postponing their decision, it is quite 
possible the whole scheme may be defeated. 

The Copyright Bill introduced by Government at the early part of 
hut session might have been made conducive to the interests 'of archi- 
tects, if the profession had been united and properly represented. It 
may give pain to say so, but it is, nevertheless, true, that neither the 
Institute nor its Council sufficiently represents the profession. They 
cannot be fully entrusted, under the present system of organisation, 
withthecarc of architectural interests. This has led to a proposition for 
t he amalgamation of provincial societies with the Institute and Associa- 
tion, but that, like the diploma question, made but little progress towards 
solution. That architects should have a bond of union, a platform 
common to all, and an organisation which will enable them to speak as 
one man on occasions where they are concerned, most people will admit. 
1'ho only difference of opinion is, as to how it is to be effected. 
Amalgamation is beset with difficulties. There arc so many individual 
susceptibilities that would have to be consulted, and such a variety of 
interests to be safeguarded, that we look on the task as one of tho 
greatest difficulty. 

In appealing to the Institute to investigate the causes of the decay of 
stone employed in the construction of the New Palace at Westminster, 
and to examine tho remedies suggested by Mr. Ransomc and others, 
the First Commissioner of Public Works and Buildings would appear 
to have forgotten that in the provincial Architectural Associations 
ere is available an extended knowledge of building stones, and 
a practical acquaintance with their use. There could be 
no harm, and it would have been no more than a well merited 
compliment, to have asked all the Architectural Societies of the three 
kingdoms to have examined the subject, for some new light might then 
havc_ been thrown upon it. The committee appointed, by the Institute 

» 
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undoubtedly did thpir best, nnd they are hardly to be blamed if they left 
the question where they found it. They have added nothing to our 
knowledge of the causes of decay, and they were " decidedly of opinion 
that the discovery ot'.i proper mode of treating stones in a state of decay 
had not yet been made," and that there i* uo evidence that " the decay 
has been prevented by any of the processes yet applied " 
scarcely worth the trouble they cost to arrive at. 
We must defer some additional remarks until next week. 



MONUMENT TO THE PWNCE CONSORT. 

NOTHING could be more natural, or could better testify to the wide- 
spread feelings of respect for the Prince Consort, than the proposals 
recently made In various quarters to erect a monument to lit* memory. 
That an enduring memorial of Ids worth, and evidenco of the national 
esteem in which he is held should be erected, we are nil agreed ; but there 
is some difference of opinion respecting what should l>e the character of 
the memorial. Ultra enthusiasts of every hue trot out their respective 
hobbies with more apparent desire to outstrip competitors than is befitting 
Uto melancholy occasion. One wishes national subscriptions to he made 
to flow into the exchequer of the South Kensington Museum, in order 
that it may thereby be rendered independent of Parliamentary grants, and 
be erected into an " Albert Institution for tltc Art Education of the 
People." Others put forward the claims of philanthropic establishments, 
hospitals far every variety of disease, reformatories, and ragged schools j 
while, in the columns of a daily journal, I ho matter it settled for us off- 
hand, and an obelisk, we arc told, is the most artistic and appropriate 
monument that can be suggested. It would have been preferable if these 
amiable enthusiasts had remained silent until after tbo first burst of 
national grief had subsided, or if they had ridden their hobble* in 
private ; but aa they have, witli reprehensible indelicacy, thrust them- 
selves forward, and,* in fact, sought to preoccupy the ground with their 
pet schemes respectively, it becomes a painful duty for journalists to 
dispel delusions and set the matter in its true light before the public. 

The nation will not allow the loss it stilt grieves over, to be mado tho 
opportunity for gain by philanthropists or educationalists. There is some- 
thing so revolting and unfeeling in propositions of this nature, that ooc 
might well bo surprised at their having been made, if it were not well 
known that enthusiasts are callous, where the feelings of others are con- 
earned, and totally oblivious of tbo decencies of life, when it is a question 
•f bringing out their particular bobby. Philanthropists should carefully 
avoid doing aught that might tend to their being confounded in popular 
•pinion with selfish traders on woe; fur it is difficult to draw the line of dis- 
tinction between men wbo seek to turn a reverence for the dead into a 
means of gratifying greed for gain, or personal vanity. In both eases self 
is Uic mainspring. Although there can bo no barm in connecting 
charitable institutions with the memory of the dead— if their supporters 
desire it — to act in the manner proposed, would bo to charge the dead with 
the work of the living, and the " lamp of sacrifice," would be transformed 
into one of utility. In founding and supporting institutions for the cure of 
disease, ignorance, and crime, society doc* a work which if charitable, is 
also economic, nnd which is alao in atonement for other duties neglected. 
Charily is a virtue the practice whereof is enjoined by divine authority. It 
ia a feeble acknowledgment to tho Giver of all Good of gratitude for his 
mercies. It is one of the means whereby the rich may work out their own 
salvation, and is, therefore, a double duty incumbent upon all who have tbo 
wherewithal to give. 

The satisjictory progress made within the last half-century in the 
diminution of the rate* of mortality, poverty, ignorance, and crime, ia con- 
clusive evidence that they are not the normal condition of certain classes 
of the com in unity. Pauper* and criminals, and disease are due to the 
focAcstf society. Whure Dives divert* hi* taleut to the gratification of hi* 
sensual dejircs, and allows his poorer brother to dwell in dirt, in rebellion 
against the principles of sanitary science, and without pure air, light, and 
water, then will Lazarus, loathsome to behold from disease, lie at his gate 
and bog. The duties of property arc as clear and positive as are it* rights. 
The Registrar- General's returns show that their fulfilment will reduce the 
rate of mortality, prolong the average duration of life, and diminish the 
rick rate. If property does not fulfil it* duties it forfeits its right, 
and if It supports hospital* it does reparation very inadequate to 
a tone for its previous neglect. Education is another of tbo duties of 
society, which cannot bo neglected without loss and evil resulting. The 
present generation ia bound lo instruct the rising generation— parents to 
teach their offspring to know good from evil— and the community, in 
obedience to tho dictates of self-interest, to provide the means for all 
species of instruction. Where this is not done there is a neglect of dutv, 
and charitable contributions to schools or colleges are insufficient repara- 
tion. If English society neglects these duties it must not charge the memory 
of tbo dead with contributing to make reparation, as far as practicable, nor 
with bearing the burden of atonement. We must bear the load ourselves; we 
are wealthy enough to contribute all which, under the disguise of charitv, 
may betuked from us to repair »ur neglect, and we can also afford to 
transmit to posterity a monumental record of the services to ourselves 
rendered by the Prince Consort, of our gratitude therefore, and of our ad- 
miration of his virtues. 

For these reasons we conclude against a combination of utility, profit, 
and vicarious discharge of duties in any thaj* ur manner as a public 
monument to the Prince. We object to the national tribute being devoted 
to establish an educational institute, model farms, hospitals, reformatories, 



improved, until they have fallen into 
\ Cole docs not advocate the Industrial 



refuges, or museums in mtmoriam. We submit that art, or the sister art*, 
working by the lamp of sacrifice, should lie enabled to erect a monument 
a* enduring as it could be made, which should proclaim to future genera- 
tion* of men, by the eloquence of artistic form*, the national sentiment of 
the present day. 

There is no objection to any class of philanthropists identifying tho 
work they have in band with the memory of the Prince Consort. By all 
means let them do so in their cliaractcr as a class, and as an addition to 
the national memorial. Consequently, it would lie a cause for much regret, 
if anything we have slated should be construed into disapproval of Mr. 
Cole s suggestions for carrying out the scheme devised by the Prince for 
establishing an industrial university. For tbo chief characteristic of the 
Prince was his sympathy with labor, which prompted his unremitting 
efforts to raise it in general estimation. But the industrial university 
would be for the advantage of the community. Its purpose is to augment 
our industrial superiority with a view to enlarge and consolidate our 
commerce, and in carrying it out we should not so much raise a monument 
to the dead, a* we should lay the foundations of future manufacturing; 
prosperity. I)y all means, therefore, let those wbo have an interest in the 
question, and Use department charged with public education realise the 
Prince Consort's scheme. Hut let them guard themselves agaln*t the idea 
that by so doing they are erecting a monument to hi* memory. For dis- 
heartening as it may be to confess it, it is nevertheless true, that charitable 
endowments do not perpetuate the memory of their founders among 
society at large. How many pass by the Charter-bouse who never beard 
of Sutton ? and it is the same with most of the noblest charities, while 
many have bee 
oblivion. So truo ts this I 
university, except as supplementary to " other memorials of a monumental 
character." 

Agreed upon this point, wo are arc brought to consider the proposition 
for erecting a monument in the shape of an obelisk, to commemorate the 
Prince Consort's coonexion with tho International Exhibition of 1851. 
Hut the Prince did other things beside organise the Exhibition, which 'are 
quite as noteworthy, and equally desurviug of commemoration. It is not 
to a particular action of his life we desire to do homage, but to hi* 
memory, taking him for nil in all. Further, the proposed monument 
would be a work of supererogation ; for, close to the situ of the 1851 Exhibi- 
tion—in the gardens of tho Horticultural Society— i* to be a public 
memorial of tho Exhibition, surmounted by a statue of the Prince Con- 
sort — given by his son — in lieu of the statue of the Queen. We do not require 
duplicate memorials erected in the same locality, but one national monument 
in the metropolis of the empire, which shall be so intelligible iu it* character 
as to be comprehensible to all. With respect to tho artistic character of the 
monument, which it ha* been endeavored to predetermine, a very great 
deal may be *aid against an obelisk a* being the least suitable shape that 
could be adopted. It may not bo so objectionable a* a detached column, 
which ia an isolated architectural feature aet up without cause or purpose ; 
but It is not an artistic form any more titan a common milc-stooc. 
Obelisks in Egypt have a fine effect, but that is due to the physical and 
atmospheric character of the country. A vast plain bounded on all side* 
by the horizon with scarcely an undulation, nnd whatever structures may 
be near not rising more than a few feet above the level of the toil udmits 
of an obelisk being seen to every advantage, towering aloft in solitary 
grandeur, in a clear and luminous atmosphere, and with the horizon for a 
background. Here wc have none of the condition* that conduce to th* 
atlvnutapixHis appearance of an obelisk, but many that militate against it. 
Sir Francis Chan trey pointed out many years ago the absurdity of erecting 
columns, and therefore obelisks, in London or other English town*, from the 
fact that they have to compete with and are lost among tall chimney* ; and 
he spoke of Rome, where there arc no chimney-shafts, a* a suitable locality 
for monumental shaft*. A column, and we have three of them in Loudon, 
rising above the level of surrounded structures, surmounting by a statue or 
ornamental finial is more easily distinguished than a obelisk, which, so far 
regards as its artistic outline would be very inferior to many chimney- 
shafts ; while, instead of the horizon for I 
of the East, an obelisk in London would be 1 
of tree*, or dingy bouse*, and in an atmosphere of fog. 

There is, of course, a precedent for employing ob 
Sanchoniathonl wrote that the Phojnician* and Egy ptiana consecrated columns 
to those wbo benefited mankind, and to the clement* ; but that may be 
questioned. Their real use was to serve as " Hook* of History." An 
obelisk without inscription* would be purposeless and an absurdity. Yet 
wbo would venture to propose to incise the face* of an obchak in London 
with Inscriptions ? Letter* would be invisible, and hieroglyphic* unin- 
telligible. " But," it may be answered, " the story wonld be told on the 
base." In that case the obelisk would be a superfluity, for the base 
would be the monumcut, and what might be above would be a useless 
ornament, and therefore in violation of one of the first canons of art. The 
minds of such as adopt mere size aa the chief architectural standard of beanty 
are struck by reference to the St. Petersburg monolith, which is 84 feet long, 
and, with the base, rises 154 feet high. Wc could certainly obtain quite 
aa respectable a monolith from the granite quarries of this country, for 
Mr. Kobcrt Hunt told the Society of Art* in 185'J that he was quite 
satisfied a monolith !>t> feet long could be quarried here, and Mr. Bellamy 
stated on the same occasion that Mr. Freeman had reported that he could 
supply from Cornwall a monolith 120 feet long, by 1 4 feet on the sides. 
Rut, howcrcr much the dimensions of kuowu obelisks might be exceeded, 
the result would not bu a work of art. 

We submit that a monument to the memory of one «o universally 
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esteemed tod regretted should be a work of floo art— the highest that can 
be obtaloed, and that it should exhibit that combination of the sisters which 
Mr. John Bell has so eloquently advocated in these pages. Wo shall not 
now obtrude suggestions as to what the character of the monument 
should be, although wc may rcnturc to express the hope that architecture 
will not, as hitherto, be placed under ban and interdict, but may be 
permitted to provide a home for the monumental sculpture. It would, 
perhaps, prevent much ultimate disappointment, and satisfy the longing 
of the nation to pay the highest honor that can be offered, if public 
competition were invited as the surest mode of obtaining the best design. 
In tl.at case it might be desirable to depart from the ordinary course, and 
invito those who wished to compete to tood in tlicir names. From 
this list a committee would select half-a-dozen of those who appeared to 
be most competent to supply designs, for which ample remuneration 
would bo made, and the author of the best employed to carry it into 
enecution. 



M 



R. 



THEATRICAL SCENERY. 
W. CALCOTT8 "Transformation Scene" at Covcnt-garden 
Theatre, when tint presented to the public, was much more 
complicated than it now appears ; it is, however, still complete in 
Itself, and very effective. At the commencement the stage is thrown 
into darkness. As the first gauze rises an indistinct view of a cavern is 
obtained; gradually sonic shells on bonks of dead gold, constituting the 
foreground of the picture, become visible, after which they present a 
more positive appearance by the dark bine of the water near the fore- 
ground. A second gauze is now raised, and shows an extensive cavern, 
painted in gradations of the warm, dull color in the front, also another tint 
of the water. A third, an intervening medium, is removed, and the scene 
it enriched with a rising bank of green and gold between the two pieces of 
water, at each end of which an arch gradually ascends towards the roof, 
the cavern bearing fossils in gold; a brilliant light being thrown upon 
them the splendour of the scene is greatly Increased. Two large shells after- 
wards appear, bearing a female figure in each of them very elegantly dressed, 
and illumined by a most dazzling light. The general effect Is now a 
contrast of vivid green, among which is distributed a large portion of dead 
gold. In the middle distance, and the centre of the stage, a large mass of 
plant of fem-like leaves slowly ascends, becoming gradually brighter than 
the shells at the sides ; and now the plan of the scene becomes more generally 
developed by all the objects being reflected in sheets of looking-glass lying in 
the foreground, surrounded by the bank and shells nlready described, the 
sheets of looking-glass being intended to represent tranquil water. When 
the centre object has risen to the intended height, the front of it slowly 
opens, and descends until it forms part of the scenery below. A female 
figure has been enclosed in this ornament, and the descending form con- 
taining looking-glass, adils the reflection of her figure to the rest of the 
scene. The brilliancy of the light is now diminished in gradations on the 
surrounding objects, and all the most vivid rayt arc focussed upon the 
centre figure. The white gauze dress of this figure, from its local color 
and its textnral quality, being incapable of reflecting bright light, 
forms an excellent contrast to the vivid green, brilliantly illuminated, by 
which she is surrounded, and which is nt the same time, both delicately 
and effectively opposed by a pink scarf thrown across the shoulder. The 
pink scarf forms the complementary color to the blue, green, and yellow of 
which the rest of the scene is composed, the whole of which is completed 
by tome naiads appearing as floating on the water, while the roof of the 
cavern over the foreground it composed of dull green farn-leaves. branches 
and portions of the cavern itself. Alter the audience have had time to 
enjoy the general effect, the whole is chaoged, by green light being turned 
on, and it gives both a cool and elegant aspect to the design. A red light 
then mingles its rays with the blue, which produces a striking contrast 
between the front and the back of " 




red light ultimately 
i this last effective 
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it highly creditable both to the artist and the 



Art Dkrio.v at this Ixtebsatioxal Exhibition.— The following 
minute of the AH Drslgus Committee of the International Exhibition of ltW? 
has been forwarded for publication: "Her Majesty's Commissioners for the 
Exhibition, bring desirous of exhibiting the progress of art designs for manu- 
factures, would be glad to receivr contributions from possessors of drawings and 
models by British artists executed within the century 1 702-1 tfflti. Artists, 
designers, and manufacturers in general are hereby invited to mead works, 

trainers, properly prepared 
i imluMrv capable of reproduction 
and ceramic wares, precious and 
* metals, furniture and carving, plastic decoratfous, and other objects tn 
relief; also designs for textile fabrics, paper-hangings, mural decorations, tiles, 
monies, inlays, stained, painted, and decorated glass, &c. Assistance from the 
pOH^TW^vr? nt (Irs wings and models by such srtists us Chambers, Adam?. rfo&nc 
Stothard, I'laxman, Pitts, Pu • 



suitably framed and glazed, or if ol large sisc on srr 
for banging. Designs in all departments of artindustr 
are admissible in this class. Designs for glass and cut 
oUiL-r metals, furniture ami rnrviiur. nlsufle Hr>*..r«ti 



the committee trusts that (lie hoi 



W yon, ami others, is especially desired ; and 
rrs of such works will communicate with the 
secretary as • surly as convenient. Illuminations of an original character will be 
admitted into this department. All works must be delivered (or the inspection 
of the committee, on or before the 51st of March, at the rfouth Kensington 
Museum tolftce entrance). 

The Ixtkhhatiowal Kxuimtiox.— Mr. 1\ R. Sandford, the Secretary 
of the Cotumusiriners of the liiteronlloi.nl Exhibition, tuUmrltntltelv contradicts 
has been circulated, tuut her Majesty will open the Greet 




NOTES FROM PARIS. 

A CORRESPONDENT, "C. II. D„" notes, among other matters, that 
all that block of the cilt bounded by the street of the same name, the 
Houlevart dc Sevastopol, the Qusi Neuf da March-- Neuf, and the Roe 
Constantine, it in course of demolition. Those who wish to givo a parting 
glance to this interesting portion of old Paris have no time to lose, for 
most of the expropriated buildings have been abandoned, given up to tlio 
contractor, or shut up. This ground, to be the site of new barracks, was 
at one time the industrial centre of the capital; there were three churchet 
there. St. Gcrmain-le-Vieox, in the Rue de la Cahuidre. fronting the Rue 
aux Fi'vres; St. Pierre des Fosses, where stood subsequently the Convent 
des Barnahitet, of celebrated memory; and St. Martial, situated at the end 
of the impasse do St. Eloi. 

This lost church, demolished in 1722, gave way to a house which, un to 
the revolution, served as a presbytery for the curate of Soint l"icrrc-des- 
Arles, a neighbouring parish. It still exists. The Uue de la Calandre 
which wc now find so narrow and cramped up, was nt one time the Bond- 
street of P.irit. Every cortege from the Palace to Notre-Dame passed 
through it. In the group of buildings to be cleared away figures the Rue 
des Cargaitons, barred up since 1825 ; in 171X1 it was known as •* La Rue 
de la Femrtio ccartclco." it* width varies from Im. 10c. to lm. 76c. At one 
extremity of this street opens the celebrated Rue aux-Fevres, described in 
the " Mysteries of Paris in its present state none of the fa-pi* Jrana or 
coupt-gorgta oxUt, as it hail many years ago undergone a transformation ; 
the noisy tavern of the J.apm-Minc was transformed into a fantastic 
gallery or saloon, if wc can believe the following lines inscribed on the 
walls outside .-— 

Poor an imiVe n'sllei prw a Vs 
Le Lapta-Manc vuas utfre »M s 

Convene* de rtmail>*s 

Kt tie cwrirwUinulU". 

Qui rttdUs. 

The poetaster was evidently not ashamed to sacrifice the grammar of his 
country to the exigencies of rhyme. 

The exterior boulcvarts of Paris proceed actively; already they arc- 
opened out from Montmartro to La Chapvlle. and continue to lie pushed 
forward from the ancient Barrier* of Clichy as for as that «f Mouceau. 
They arc expected to be completed very shortly. These " circular *' boule- 
varts are really beneficial in a sanitary point of view, as, when they are 
well planted, they will become veritable magazines of oxygen, yielding 
forth their daily supply. 

In the MvHtttur, about three years ago, there was an account of some 
very interesting experiments made by M. Nodar, the photographer, of 
Paris, upon his first ideas of ai-roslatic photography applied toplanisplicric 
plans, whether for civil or strategical purposes. Long before the American 
journals began to speak of the aerostatic telegraphic apparatus worked by 
electricity the above artist had completed two machines, one working up 
in a balloon at a lofty altitude, and another at the surface of the earth, the 
communication being, of course, instantaneous. 

The Roman baths of Periguettx, discovered some four years ago. are 
ttill an object of attraction to visitors. Situated in tha plains of Cam- 
pagnac. perhaps tliey are the first remains of importance which have been 
found in so complete a state. Paris possesses the duliau Baths. &c. ; bat, 
up to the present time, no one has had an opportunity of examining the 
internal dispositions of a vast establishment of Roman battts with detailt 
such at are revealed by the excavations at Perigueux. We have no 
positive information at to the precise epoch of their construction, yet it 
may be presumed that they are of Roman origin. In support of this an 
altar of early construction bears the following inscription, in characters of 
the second centnry: — 

In order to accomplish a vow. Marcm. Pompem*. priest of the Mars, freeman by 
birth, of the tribo of fjatnns, m of tlio sscrwl prtert CnSu» Pompelim. iMMoanred tlri- 

■Jtwto .... and In Apollo, after bavins rsfsiiml »t hl< expetue too 

tempts of the tutelar rodikm asiil the public baths, which hid (slksi Into a state of diiaji- 



The above alter it now in the ruins of the Chateau dc Beaufort, belonging 
of Beaufort, who has collected all the objects discovered. 
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Railway T«avbu.iso.— Mr. William Haw» has addressed the following 
letter to the Socu ty tff ArW Journal : — " Mr. Baker, in his paper on this 
subject, sssnnned that constant daily railiray travelling produced injurious effects 
on the bsalth of railway travellers. He a ho suggested that the injurious effect 
was leas In second-class carriages than in the first-class, and less in third than 
in second. I will not now s*>p to inquire whether bis view of the cause of the 
resalt he affirms be correct, but 1 hope you will allow me to request that our 
Journal may be used as the means through which facts ou this Important sub- 
ject may In: collected, and, when collected, compared and analysi-d fur the benefit 
of tbe public. The first step in such an inquiry is, to collect facts, mid lids can 
only be done efficiently if a large number of railway traveller, will be good 
enough to answer, with can:, a series of questions compiled with a view to elicit 
information on this very interesting question. With your psrmisaion 1 will 
submit a series of questions to the reader* of the Journal, and if those whose 
experience enables thau to do so will be good enough to forward their replies to 
the ortiec of the Society, addrensed either to the secretary or to me, I will under- 
take to publish tin: results in the Journal, as soon a* my time will permit :— 
1. Do j'uii travel daily, or marly so, by ruilwny .' 2. How luuiy miles each 
day J a. State the buurs of tratel'ling sod uf your meals ! 4. far how long a 
period have voo been travdliiyt regularly! •">. Which daw do ye-is travel by ! 
ti. Have you found anv inconvenience from this regular railway travelling, am!, 
if su, of what nature?* 7. Do sou sleep while travelling, and, if ft. iI«-> sleep in 
a carriage refresh you— a*, for'iimtanee, iu a rhair ? S. Do you nad, or other- 
wise employ your time during your journey, or did you do so at ene time, and 
have to give it up !" 
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ORIEL WINDOW OF THE PARSONAGE HOUSE OF ST. 
SEBALD'S, NUREMBERG. 

AT the aorth-wett corner of the square in which stands tho fine church 
of St. Sebald't, Nuremberg, is the Parsonage-house, the remarkable 
feature of which is the very beautiful oriel window represented in our 
engraving. 

Famed, as Nuremberg is, for its ecclesiastical and domestic buildings 
(in the latter to such an extent that an ancient author— jBBMM Sylvius 
— declares that ■ a simple citizen was better lodged than the King of 
Scotland"), this oriel window holds a foremost place for the beauty of 
It* design, and its bold and hlgldv sculptured detail. It was probably "put 
up during the reign of Cliarlcs fV„ about 1361. 

The five bas-reliefs represent incidents from the Bible— as the Adoration 
Of the Magi, Ac. 

The painted windows arc said to be the work of Hirschvogel. a famous 
artisan of the city, who first established there the art of enamelling pottery, 
in 1507. 

The re9t of the house to which it is attached Is plain enough; it was 
; the residence of Melchior Pfluzing, author or the poem of " 
" He was a canon of the church of St. Sebald. 



' Thevcr- 



SCOTLAND. 

Uumfrira nntl Martrelltoim Mfthaniet' Irutitute. — The nrw hnll of this 
Institute, in Irish-street, Dumfries, was opened on the 12th ult. The style is 
Gothic, of the Karly English period. The front elevation to Irish*!** U 88 



fort long— its loading feature consisting of three large entrance doors with 
pointed arclies, and u circular tracery window under the main gable. Tile arches 
are built of white and red slant* alternately. The height from the ground to 
the apex of the gable is 4(i feet. The internal arrangements of the building are 
simple. The three front entrance doors upen into a lobby 30 feet long, from 
which access is had In the grouml floor of the hall. At the one end of the lobby 
is the stair up to the gallery, nt the other end i» an ante-room for flunks, Jcc. 
The total width of the ground floor of the hall Is .> feet, and its length Is Ml feet 
(exclusive of the platform, which is at the end opposite the front doom, and « 
83 feet long by 1 1 feet wide). The gallery is placed opposite the platform, and 
extends over the entrance lobby ; It Is 43 ieet Jeep, and 33 feet wide, and gives 
the total length of 70 fret from the back of the platform to the hark ol the 
gallery. The' roof of the building is in three compartments, dividing the interior 
Into a central nave and aisles on each side. The nave rises above the aide aisles 
to the height of :U fret, ami is constructed of eight laminated wood ribs, in the. 
form of pointed arches, springing from iron columns, which give a vaulted 
appearance to the Interior. The ribs of the nave are carried down the lower 
root* of the side aisles, and terminate on stone corbels in the wails. The roof of 
thr nave, rising above that of the aisles, allows the light to be introduced 
through a range of clerestory windows on each side. The ceilings are plastered 
and formed into panels and geometric figures by intersecting mouldings. The 
ribs, i£e., are grained oak, and arc finished on the spandrels with pnlychromed 
trefoils and shields, which are filled In with tlie Initials of great men of the past and 
present day. The plaster panels and mouldings are tinted variously to harmonise 
with the wood-work. The gallery front consists of an open ornamented iron 
railing, bronzed, and lined behind with crimson cloth. At night the hall is 
lighted with ornamented hrarkets, hung from the beam* of the gallery and 
nave. At present it is seated for 1,000 people; but if occasion requires, it can 
be arranged to hold liO more. The cosi of the building is about £1 ,300. The 
design was furnished by Mr. Fnwer, architect, Dumfries. The contractors were 
— for the mason work', Messrs. Craekstonc and Son; for the joiner work, Mr. 
Mcin ; for the plaster work, Mr. 1-raser ; and the slater work, Mr. Bridges. 



!DI 

Sic* ( AoWrm's Ho*p\tal, Edinburgh. — The plans for the alterations pro- 
posed on the bouse at Maulowshle. prepared by Mr. David M'Gibboo, architect, 
have been approved by the directors and medical committee. According to these 
plans, in the main building there will be two large wards, each M feet 0 inches 
by 15 feet 4 inches, capable of containing togetlier about 24 patient*. Iuasepa- 
rate whig to be built to the west of the present bouse, there will be two wards, 
each So feet by 22 feet, and together suited for 12 patients. These wards are in- 
tended for fever patients, and are to be placed so as to form a separate department 
entirely shut off from the rest of the establishment. There will also be one or two 
ill wards for special cases, giving in all about forty beds. Each of these 
. artments is to lie complete in itself, with separate bath-room*, tw. The venti- 
lation has also been particularly considered, and the plan recommended hy Miss 
Nightingale will be adopted. The windows of the wards being eldefly lo the 
south, will hate the benefit of a sunny and cheerful exposure. The entrance is to 
be toward* the south, with a large ball and a wide new staircase. Next to the 
entrance on the ground floor there will be a large day-room, In which the children 
who are sufficiently recovered will be able to play when the weather does not 
admit of thrir being ont of door«. The grounds round the building extend to 
about one acre. The alterations are lo be begun in May next, and are estimated 
to cost, Willi the porehsnr-money, about JE4,f/HI. 

A'etc TVnrn Hall, Ruthtrijltn.— The buildings of the new Town Hal) ore 
in the main street, immediately to the east of the parish churchyard. They have 
a frontage of Gl feet to the street, and a depth of 7)* feet G Inches. The grouml 
floor is occupied by a spacious entrance-halt and a loftv staircase, wldch conduct 
to the Town Hall on the upper floor, and to a court hall in the rear of the build- 
ing*, the front portion of the ground floor being arranged foi two double shops. 
In the treatment of these shop-front* the architect bas endeavoured to overcome 
the injurious effect which so often attends the introduction of shops into a public 
building. The public ball measures V> feet hy 40 feet inside : it extends over the 
shops and lower hall, and is lighted on the west side by five large four-light 
uiulllonril anil traiusnmed wludows, and on the south by a large oriel of six lights. 
The ceiling of this hall Is composed wholly of dressed timbers, stained and var- 
nished. It is semicircular in section, divided into compartment* by arched, 
coupled beams, springing from impost sliafts, with foliated capitals, attached to 
the side walls and arranged in couples under the arched beam*. Tim exterior of 
the building » in the Scottish baronial style, quaintly varied and ornamental in 

round, a 



; them, and indicating the division of the floors. The centre of th* 
front is occupied by the large oriel, which seems almost to fill the end of the hall. 
It is projected on e'lalwrate corbelling from between the arebe* of the ground 
floor, and is panelled and ornamented with escutcheons and armorial devices. 
Tlie angle* of the building are crowned with bartuan turrets, with high peaked 
conical roof*. A high pitched gable occupies the centre of tlie front over the 
oriel, in the centre of which is a panel carved with the armorial Iwsring* of the 
burgh, ami on either haunch of this gable a carved linn and unicorn is placed, the 
npex bring finished with a pile of armor, bearing the Scottish crown. The other 
panels In the front are carved with the armoriid bearings of England and 
Scotland, and with ornamental devices displaying the charter* of the burgh, 
granted bv David I., 11311; William I., lint) : Robert I., 1324, and James V., Ii42. 

Tlie entrance door Is at the east side of the front, under the tower, and forms 
a prominent feature of the elevation, from it* siic, the character or its arch and 
iamb mouldings, and its position under the plain solid mass of the tower. The 
height of the building from pavement to apex of centre gable Is 72 feet, the entire 
height of the tower is 110 feet. Tlie tower is very plain in the lower portion, 
above the doorway, but becomes broken in outline at the top ; the angles arc 
terminated with bartisan turrets with domed roofs, tlie walls between bring 
terminated in crow-stepped gables, with clock dial-plab-s in each side. Tlie 
dials of the clock, we believe, are so designed that tlie hands and figures will 
appear while at night on a dark dial, and the reverse during the day. Mr. 
Moirhrad, of Glasgow, is the maker. Tho contractors are, — for the mason 
work, Mr. Lawric ; for thecarpenter work, Mr. Lindsay ; for the ptuinbrrwnrk, 
Mr. Lackbast; fur slater work, Mr. Morrison: and, lor the plaster work. Mr. 
Gilataly. Mr. Hubert Kalfour is the clerk of the work*. The works are Wing 
carried' out from the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. Charles 
Wilson, of Glasgow. 
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THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 

A MONO otlter points Mr. Thwaite* bos suggested the * 
tion by the Commission in reference to the emb 
the Thame* :— 

" Assuming the necessity for a southern embankment to be conceded, It may 
still be useful to consider, at the outset of our Inquiry, the prominent reasons for 
such a work, as In some degree indicating the course which may most advan- 
tageously be pursued. 

" The plan already reported on for tlie northern side demands the removal 
of verv large ^quantities of deposit from the shoals in the river, many of which 
immediately adjoin the southern shore ; this operation will have a grent tendency 
to cause a constant settlement towards the deepened portion of the river's bed, 
and consequent injury to the piling, wharf walling, and other defences on that 
side ; some of these 'are already old and decayed, or were originally but im- 
perfectly adapted to their situation, and hence we may conclude that il will be 
necessary to provide a solid wharf wall along all that part of the southern shore 
which fronts the embankment previously recommended. 

" But there is nnothrr urgent reason for the southern embankment, which 
must exercise a considerable influence on the framing of any scheme for that 
side, viz., its liability lo constant injury from flooding. The extent of this evil, 
its heavy pressure on the large laboring population of the parishes adjoining the 
river, the misery, sickness, and death produced by Its periodical recurrence, 
with the consequent heavy charges on tlw rati*, can only be thoroughly 
appreciated by those who have themselves witnessed Us effects. Obviously to 
carry out thoroughly any effective remedy, the future embankment must be of 
sufficient height to be above tho reach of the highest tide— vir., 16 feet above 
ordnance datum, and it should lie at least conterminous with the thickly 
inhabited portion of 1-oodoti beyond the Thames. Its precise limits 
will depend upon the evidence hereafter to be hud before the Commission, 
but the termination of the embankment already carried out by her Majesty's 
Office of Works in connexion with Battersea-park and bridge, might form a 
convenient commencement on the western side. Some difference of opinion will 
probably exist a* to Its extent eastwards, but it must be remembered that 
London-bridge forms neither a moral nor material limit of the metropolitan area : 
tlie Inhabitant* of Bcrmondscy and Rolherhithe suffer equally from floods with 
those of Lambeth and 8t. Saviour'*, and are equally contributor}- to metropolitan 
burdens. 

" The third bead of inquiry is the improvement of the means of communica- 
tion in connexion with the embankment. The new street in course of formation 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works, taken as a continuation of 8tamford-street 
and the York-road, will form a very complete inland line of traffic from east to 
west; but, valuable as It is, increostd facilities to the great transport trade on 
the southern bank, from Nine-elins to I-andon-bridge, are urgently demanded. 
True, along certain portions of this bank several excellent link* are found, such 
as that afforded bv the Commercial and Belvedere-roads, and less completely by 
Banksidc; but the defectivr sections adjoining Lambeth Palace, thence to 
Vauxball, and between Blackfriors-bridgc and Banksidc, greatly need 



Ha mucks at Ciikl*ea — Great progress Is being made in the ( 
new barracks for the use of the Guards on the ground* adjoining 
Hospital. When ready lor occupation they will be capable of areomra 
1 ,000 men. In addition to detached Ixrasrs for the ofBn 
officers, the buildings will comprise separate dwelling* for the married soldiers, a 
library and reading-rooms, a lecture-room, ball courts, gymnasium*, skittle 
ground*, bath* and wa*h»uscs,a provost prison, guardhouse and lock-up, canteen, 
and quartermasters' store*. Tbe soldiers' quarters, which form the main portion 
of tbe building, are in a very forward state, and the officers etui non-com- 
missioned officers' quarters are already roofed in. 

South Kknsinoto* Mustsi'M.— Tbe South Kensington Museum was 
closed on Wednesday evening, the 1st Inst., and will remain so on each Wednes- 
day until further notice. The free open evenings are now Mondays, Tuesday*, 
and Saturdays, until 10 o'clock. The last day has been substituted for the 
Wedni-olay suppressed. During tlw weekending 4th January, IrtftJ, tbe visitors 
have been as follows On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, "and Saturday, free 
davs, tVki.1; on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday, free evening*. 
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NEW FINE ARTS COURTS, SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM. 

rnilE flnt portion of the permanent building! of the Sooth Kensington 
X Mi. v um will shortly be completed. The public will find therein 
another opportunity of sitting in judgment upon Captain Fowke'* power*, 
and profeitional men another target for criticism. 

We are no partizans of Captain Fowke. We hare criticised hit work*, 
but we have done io fairly and honestly. We cannot tum our backi upon 
tiio arcade* of the Horticultural Society, which do not, to say the least of 
them, softer by comparison with those of Mr. Sidney Smirke— to strike a 
blow at Captain Fowke'* reputation through works which he did not 
design, and we do not refuse him a place amongst architect* because ke 
has had the advantage of a scientific education. We wish to judge of 
the executed designs quite irrespective of the consideration that the author 
of them is or is not a regularly-trained architect. A good design by 
even an amateur is far more acceptable than an indifferent one by a 
recognised professional man. In this spirit, we proceed to describe 
Captain FowkV* recent work at the Department of Science and Art. 

It is scarcely neeessary to remark that the whole of the building* now 
constituting the Museum were meant to be but temporary structures. 
The contemplated front towards the main road consists of two wings, with 
a curved receding central feature in the Italian style. This will 
eventually supersede the block of shanties which now fringe the 
thoroughfare. 

The permanent Museum has, however, been begun at the north-east 

ir, Vernon and Sheepshank* galleries. This first Instalment com- 
i a Northern and a Southern Fine Art Court, with offices to the east of 
i on the ground floor, and picture galleries above. The South Court 
is the one lint reached from the northern extremity of tho " Boilers." It 
is IU feet wide by 110 feet long. There is a passageway running down 
the centre, which leads to the Northern Court. This passage is flanked by 
coupled spiral iron columns, with relieved ornament on central bands. 
They support an upper open corridor immediately over the lower passsgc. 
Right and left of this passage are the two diviaionsof the Southern Court, 
covered by an arched glazed roof of wrought-iron ribs, which spring 
from the columns of the upper corridor to the wall* on the other sides. 
These roofs have each a span of 45 feet; rafters are laid upon them, and a 
lantern, 1A feet wide, having louvre* on each side of it for ventilation, 
occupies the centres of both roofs. 

At the far end of each division corridors rnn east and west from the 
upper corridor before referred to, and communicate with galleries beyond 
the flank walls of the court. These transverse corridor* are carried by 
iron column* similar to those before mentioned. The caps are foUated, 
without being copied from the stock Corinthian pattern*. 

The whole of the columns stand upon pedestals, or rather the lower 
portion* of the column* are bricked round op to the level of the moulded 
bases, and then covered with cement to form pedestals. Tho flank walls 
of the courts are pierced by a scries of arched openings, with circular 
medallions in the spandrels, connecting the court with the rooms on 
either side of it. These arched openings are of tbo height of the columns 
which support the gallery. Each bay in the upper stage is subdivided 
by a Corinthian column, standing over the keystone, into two flank arches. 

The height of the court is IS feet to the springing of the wrought- 
iron ribs, 32 feet to the feet of rafter*, and about 45 feet to the underside 
of ridge. The passage in the centre has ornamental gratings in the floor 
covering the warming pipe*. The floor above is Fox and Barrett's iron 
and concrete fireproof flooring. The roof of the upper corridor is arched 
with raking rafters, similar in principle to the large ones betide It. 

A door in the centre of the wall at the far end leads into the Northern 
Court— a spacious and imposing apartment lit) feet square, without a 
column or pier of any kind, from wall to wall Nothing obstructs the view 
nf its great extent. The skill with which it ha* been roofed, without ap- 
pearing heavy or oppressive, enlists oar warmest admiration. At a 
quarter apace from all the four wall* lattice girders, 10 feet high, run at 
right angles with each other. The ends of the girders rest on columns, so 
that they are supported quite Independently cf the walls. They meet in 

1 thus divide the 



four strong iron standard*, and 



roof into nine compart- 



ments, all hipped, and glazed with Hartley's rough plate. The central 
compartment is 55 feet square, the four on each side of it 55 feet by 27 feet 
I inches, and those at the four angles 2* feet 6 inches square. Over the 
door, between the courts, the beautiful marble gallery, from tho church of 
Santa Maria Novella, which was bought at Florence a few years ago by Mr. 
Robinson, and which at the time attracted no inconsiderable amount of 
public interest, has been permanently fixed. On either side of it workmen 
ore building against the wail models of the famed doors of the Florence 
Baptistery. 

The whole of the brickwork to these courts haa been laid with Captain 
Scott's cement, and the walla are coated with the tame officer's patent 
', which is as cheap a* ordinary plaster, and sets as quickly and ia 
blc as the best Portland cement. It is manufactured by Lee and 
■fuiw. There arc eleven segment-arched openings on each of the tide 
walls thus extending the are* of the court under the adjoining galleries. 
The floors are laid with atphalte. 

Retracing our steps, mounting a staircase, and pasting along the open 
corridort of the Southern Court, we enter the galleries at the eastern side 
of It. These are two in number, placed parallel to each other, with an 
open arcade between them. The light in these galleries is admirably 
arranged. An ordinary glazed roof seems to covet them, bat by means of 



longitodinal beams between the tie-beams the ceiling is divided into com- 
partments. The central portion Is glazed by flat sliding lathe* filled with 
ground glass, whilst ornamental iron panels, through which a subdued 
light enters, is introduced into the side compartments. These are dividod 



one from the other by foliated concave trusses, which rest on the impost* 
of the arcade, and abut upon the tic-beams. The galleries are beautifully 
proportioned, and, a* we bavo said, admirably lighted, whilst the small 



amount of architectural decoration is most judiciously disposed. We have 
seldom seen better modelling or casting than that shown in the trusses, 
and tho iron ventilating panels have also a decided artistic stamp upon 
them. This is due, we believe, to the personal superintendence of Mr. Q. 
Sykes, now attached to the Department of Science and Art, and formerly 
master of the Sheffield School of Art. The floor is Fox and Barrett's. 
These upper galleries are warmed in anovel way. The concrete is removed, 
at intervals of some 20 feet, from between iron joists, and the worming 
pipes supported by iron cradles fixed between them. 

To the east of the North Court, on tho same level as those we have jutt 
mentioned, four new galleries will eventually be built, but one only is at 
present in course of erection, and that ia insufficiently advanced to enable 
us to judge of it* future appearance. 

Taken together, these new work* at South Kensington are highly 
creditable to Captain Fowke. Ho employs wrought and cast 
iron extensively, and In a novel fashion, and he seems to have hod ever 
present in hit mind the destination of the courts. The efficiency with 
which he has warmed, ventilated, and lighted them is as conspicuous » 
the facility with which he disposes of huge girders, and Introduces deco 
rative novelties. 

The works have been executed entirely by Messrs. Kelk and Co. ; Mr. 
Coate* Is the clerk of tho workt. Messrs. Kelk's foreman t* Mr. Poynton. 



WORKS ON THE LONDON, CHATHAM, AND DOVER 
RAILWAY. 



mllE works on the West-end Extension of this railway are of considerable 
L magnitude, and consist of 4 1 mile* of cuttings and embankments, 1J mile 
of tunnel, and 4,362 fart of viaduct, making together 6} miles. The City 
Extension line is to consist of 1 mile of cuttings and emoankments, 3j miles of 
viaduct, a bridge over the Thames, crossing close to Dlackfriars-bridge, making 
top-ether about 4) miles of Hoc ; a good*' station by the water tide, and a 
passenger station at each side of the river. On the West-end Extension the 
works are In a more advanced state than those on the City Extension. Near the 
point of Junction at Rsttersca *bout 60 acres of land have been secured, upon 
part of which coke sheds, and a semicircular building for housing 21 locomotive 
engines, with repairing shops to the rear, have been completed. Extensive 
ranges of buildings are in coarse of construction, in which suitable machinery 
will be fixed for manufacturing engines and other rolling stock for the railway, on 
a similar plan to that adopted at the Wolvtrton establishment of the London 
and Norm Western Railway Company. Some of those buildings are in a 
forward state, and with the present rate of progress the whole will be completed 
in the course of a few months. A portion of the main line from Its junction with 
the Plmlico hue has been laid out for about one-third of a mile to the point 
where the viaduct commences. The greater portion of the brickwork has been 
completed between that point and the Intended station at Dulwich, and the 
whole of this work Is expected to be completed, and tin; iron girder* erected ovtr 
the roads, streets, and highways which the line crosses, In about nine weeks. 
The brickwork of this portion comprises a viaduct of 17 arches adjoining the 
Wandsworth-road. a viaduct crossing the Clapfaom and Bedford roods about 
1,000 feet in length, and a viaduct at the Manor-rise on the Brlxton-road of 
1.000 feet in length, making together 3,110 feet of viaduct These viaducts for 
the greater portion of their length arc constructed on I circular plan and hare 
been very substantially executed. The uniformity in the color of the bricks, and 
which they are put together, form a striking con- 
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trast to many other works for a similar purpose. Of the works on the City 
Extension line, which brandies from the West-end Extension line at the 
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id it expected to be completed to a point near the Elephant 
next. The brickwork on this extension is also of the sarse 



Dulwich junction, there it now completed upwards of a mile ami a quarter of 
viaduct along the bock of the gardens and houses in the Oamberwetl and Wol- 
worth-roodt. About half the length of this viaduct ho* been ballnsted, and the 
permanent way Is being laid down. This viaduct Is advancing at the rate of 60 
feet In length daily, and is expected to be i 
and Castle by August next. The brlckwo 
good quality as that on the West-end line. 

The works for the main line beyond Dulwich towards Beckenham Junction- 
are In course of construction. The chief work on this section ia a tunnel upwards 
of a mile ami a quarter in length, posting, as before stated, under the Sydenham 
Hill and the Brighton Railways. Seven shafts have been sunk from the top of 
the hill Into the tunnel, and the excavation is carried on to the full site In both 
directions from each shaft, making 14 faces to work upon, and thus facilitating 
the progress very materially. About one-fourth of the tunnel has thus been 
completed, and the average progress of the tunnel is at the rate of 2u0 fc< t per 
month. So soon as a abort length of the tunnel has been excavated to the full 
•lie, the bricklayers are set to work, and that portion so excavated is completed 
before any further advance In the excavation at that point is made. The opera* 
tkm It then repeated, and the brickwork is completed for a further length. The 
thickness of the brickwork varies from 10 to 14 half-brick, according to circum- 
stances ; the bricks are of the hardest kind, manufactured on the spot in great 
quantities by means of powerful machinery. All the bricks used are very hard 
and compact, and some of them, mode by one machine In particular, arc beauti- 
fully formed, very solid, presenting a polished surface of an excellent red color. 
It often happens 'that in the course of a fortnight the clay excavated and brought 
out of the tunnel is carried into it again in the shape of solid hard bricks. The 
improvements and experience of the post 20 years, have been brought to bear In 
providing materials and facilitating the progress of the works on these metro- 
politan extensions, and the result has been much greater than was anticipated. 
There are at present about 2,000 men and 250 horses employed upon the works- 
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THE PHOPOKED NEW MUSEUMS AT CAMBRIDGE. 

IN connexion with the proposal long under consideration to provide additional 
Museums and I.eeture-rooms at Cambridge, the syndicate >ppomted tn 
to cuufer tn confer with Mr. Salvin, and to instruct him to prepare luital 



design*, have rum- reported to the senate, that — 

" lu their report, dated 31«t December, 1863. and ennnrmed by the senate Bth 
Februarv, 1861, thrv enamerated the vurious leetar«-room«, museum*, aud 
laboraujrics which appeared to them to be necessary to meet the requirement* of 
the university, nod they indicated the CaaHCf of the building* winch it teemed 
Advisable to adopt. In accordance with the recommendation* of this report, 
Mr. Salvin prepared a plan and estimate in 1861, but, owing to the difficulty in 
obtaining the requisite funds, no step* were taken toward* carrying it out. At 
tbc beginning nf the present vear a syndicate was appointed to ctamine the 
funds available for university buildings, and in consequence of their report 
various sums of money and stock, with tlw accruing profits thereof, besides an 
annual contribution of £1,000 from tlw university chest, were by grace of the 
senate, tilth April, Imil, speeiallv tot apart as a fund for the erection of new 
iuu~ inns 8=i.l |. ,:tuiv-tv-.m« ; giving i t«ul which may at present Iw K.uaf. I 
at £37,000, and may beexpectedhefcre the completion of the works to amount to 
upwar.ls of £30,000. 

Funds having been thus shown to be available for the commencement of the 
work, Mr. Stlvin's plant were again taken into consideration, and It appeared 
that for various reasons It would be dotiraliie and necessary to make many 
elianires in the disposition of the building*. The professors wore nonnested b> 
reviw the statements of their respective requirements, upon 
dethrn had been founded, and Mr. Halvin hat, at the request ol 
in accordance with these liuiructlons, prepared ua entirely new set of 
1 by the estimate which follows. 



way to 1 



e plan's appear to the syndicate to be admirably arranged, and in every 
fulfil tin- various and complicated purposes for which they arc designed, 
re now submitted to the senate for their approval. 



I. The bnltdlntrwith front t 
locturc-nwro' tt.tsi.ud to tlw 
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£26,l't 11 o 

The above estimate is exclusive of the architect's commission and tlie salary of 
the clerk of the work*. It it somewhat higher than that prepared liy Mr. Saliia 
in 1H54 for the completion of the plan then designed by hint, but the difference is 
accounted for by the greater extent of building, and by the cost of tlw deep 
foundations and complete draining of the site, which were not included in the 
form, r estimate. 

The syndicate, comparing this estisaale with the amount of available fund* 
above stated, are led to conclude that the principal part at least nf the almve- 
inmtioncd works mav lie commenced itatnediaulv ; but ns it mav not be found 
advisable at once to complete the whole, they recommend that tenders be obtained, 
ondcr the direction of the syndicate, and Mibjoct to the approval of the senate, as 
folowst- 

1 . For t lie completion of the whole 

2. For the completion, separately, 
ing the two large lecture-rooms. 
! 3. For the 

4. For the 




F. Ta.A!«C«V 
Jobs Lamb. 



tained in the lateral one-stoned appendage on the 
of " 



professor are con - 
• of the tower ; and 

the apparatus and private rooms of the three last named protestors extend along 
the upper story of the intermediate building, the lower floor of which b 
occupied by the museum of philosophical apparatus. 

The natural sciences ate disposed in the remaining three sides of the 
quadrangle, human anatomy excepted, which it retained in the building* 
•specially erected for its reception in 1831. Chemistry alto remains in its ancient 
position. In the new quadrangle bolanv is placed on the ground floor of the 
west tide, in contiguity with the lecture-room which it shares with the 
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profemr* 

.'. The central group of hollaing*, containing lecture-rwnn* tor ine 
T'lumtim, Los if halt, Lm*ft>isn, anil Jsckwmian professors, sua for Hie pro- 
feasor* of austumv, mliwratogy, sr»1 tmuny ; room* f.jr ptulteopliica] 
*n»nrfttu», an.l j4i vote rtximi foe the several professoni; museum* of com- 
p-imttvc snstoinv, soolouy, mineralogy, tnd botany, with s gallery for 
o]Kii.sl experiment*. 4c, ...... .•,.•■•..............>..■.•.- ...... lS.fiW < n 

a. AuiUiiuaa.] buiidhij. luc the etienucu.1 iV'psrtrociii.. .............. .... 400 a n 



Salvin's plans, 

Gtvo. Phillips, V.C. 
W. ffKEtrtu. 
II. W. Coox>ox. 

J A ME- I IHTHEK.. 
W. II. MlLLEK. 

The following is a description of the designs, prepared bv Mr. A. Salvia, In con- 
formity with the instructions of the lecture-room syndicate* :— 

The proposed buildings are arranged about a quadrangular court, 138 feet from 
the north to sonth, and 114 feet from east to west, and occupy about throe-fifths 
of the old botanic garden. The outer walla of the quadrangle are separated from 
the irregular e.utem and western Injundario of tlte garden by a space of about 
40 feet in breadth, and are in closer proximity to the northern boundary, but the 
south front is 160 feet from Pembroke-street, leaving space sufficient for a future 
building In that street if required. This front consists of two square mosses or 
towers connected by a lower building, having a carriage archway in the centre. 
The western tower hat the lecture-room of the Jacki 
pro feasors on the ground floor, and that assigned to the 
LovmdVau professors above. 
The apparatus-room and private roam of Use .1 
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ground floor of the eastern tower, and in the lateral one-storied building which 
corresponds to the Jacksonian appendage at tbe other extremity of the facade. 
Above the lecture-room of comparative anatomy is the xoological museum. The 
north side of the quadrangle It reserved for geology, whenever It may lie 
required to remove It from its present position tieneath the university library. 
Thus tbe natural sciences of botany, mineralogy, gtsdogy, comparative anatomy, 
and zoologv, will be placed In a connected series of museums. 

The theological and literary professors — nainelv, those who require neither 
museums, laboratories, or other appendage to the lecture-room, except a small 
private room, an- located in a detached building at the entrance-gate In Free- 
sehnol- lane. This building contains two lecture-rooms, one on the gronnd floor, 
30 feet by 32 feet, which will teat 'AW persons ; and another on the upper floor, 
48 fi-wt square, capable of accommodating more than 400 persons. There is also 
a i-paeiou* double staircase to the latter lecture- room, and an entrance corrhW 
which lead* to the buildings of the principal quadrangle, lleyond this corridor, 
on the left hand, it a building which projects from the north end of the quad- 
rangle. Itt ground floor contains rooms for a porter or keeper of the building*, 
below tlw urivo'c rooms of the niincrnlogicnl 
It must be remarked lliat any of the It 



employed as examination-rooms, by the contriv 
of the rising benches. 

Tbe report of December 31, 1863 recommended that » th* style of tbe buildings lie 
as plain as possible, and the material brick ; that there be no miiM«essary expenditure 
upon architectural decoration ; but that the architect be requested to display bis 
skill rather in the perfect adaptation of tlw various apartment* to their use, and 
in their convenient juxtaposition," Ace. Accordingly, th-' only portion* of the 
proposed buildings in which architectural symmetry and decoration arc employed 
are the south front lacing Pembroke-street, and the west front in FrrrssJsool- 
lanc. These arc designed in a simple and suitable Italian style, capable of ' 
carried out In brick with stone dressings. Tbe remainder of the 
and without the quadrangle arc of plain brick. 

The apartments respectively assigned to tbe professors have been i 
conformity with written reports of their requirement*, originally fuTaubed by 
these gentlemen at the request of the syndicate, contained in tlw report of 
December 31, 1863, and revised by them during the present year. It remain* to 
explain la detail the manner In which these requirements have been embodied is 
the present plan. 

Tie Lucsvalan professor la placed at the south- west cornrr of tbc upper floor of 
the building. His leeture-rnom has a western and a southern outward wall, In 
each ef which is a window especially formed for the reception and management 
of a hclimtnt. The one in the west wall corresponds to an opening or horizontal 
trunk through the rising teats, bv which the solar ray may be directed upon tbe 
lecture table. The remaining windows are provided with shatters that can be 
convenientlv closed when the lecturer desires to exclude light. Contiguous tn 
tbe east wall of the.lrcturc-room arc two rooms, one for private study and dcMcart 
apparatus, tin; other for the stowage of frames and unwicldly lecture apparatus, 
l/utli of these are lighted from the south, and tlw doors of communication so 
arranged that the hcliostat ray from the west window of the lecture-roam may he 
transmitted into tlwm If required. The rooms have alto a separate entrance from 
the staircase without. 

A 1. .it for optical experiments la arranged In the roof of tbe western range. It 
consists of a long narrow gallery or garret, extending from the north gable to the 
staircase at the south end of that range. A ray of sunlight received upon the 
mirror of a beliostat placed at a window in the south wall of tlw lecture-ruom. Is 
transmitted directly through on opening iu the north wail, and thence over the 
staircase Into and along the gallery. The total distance from the helfoatat to 
the north gable of the gallery is 220 feet. Scar the north extremity of tbe 
gallery its width is increased) by a transept In the roof, for the convenience of 
arranging apparatus. Access to the gallery is obtained by a flight of step* from 
Its southern extremity, which descend, to the lauding of tlw lecture-room ttair- 
case, and that at once to the rooms of the Luca-ian professor. In consequence 
of the difference between the height of the museums In the western wing, (a two 
stories of 12 feet each, and of those of the lecture-rooms, which are 20 feet high , 
the floor of tills optical gallery it only 6 feet above that of the Lucasian a part - 
rncnU. 

The lecture-room of the Lucaaian professor Li also assigned to the l'lumian and 
I.owndean professors of astronomy, and three rooms, lighted from the south and 
connected with the lecture-room by doors opening Into a short passage, are 
intended for the private rooms of the l'lumian and Lowndean professor*, 
respectively, and for a common apparatus room. 

Cpon tbe roof of tbe lecture-room tower a clear flat uncovered area, 15 frvt 
square, surrounded by a parapet, is constructed, which it reached bv meant of n 
staircase next to tbe lecture-room. The t ran* verse division-wall, which separates 
the lecture- room tower Into two portions, Is carried up to the level of this plat- 
form, to at to serve as a foundation for two stone slabs upon which astronomical 
instruments can be placed for students' practice iu observation. 

Tbc Jacksonian professor is provided with an apparatus room of the aanie 
dimensions at that which he at present occupies in tbc old building, and in 
addition with a private room that may be used as a workshop and unpacking - 
room. 

The Musenm of Philosophical Apparatus is placed on tbe ground floor of the 
central portion of tbe facade. Three rooms, or a total length of 80 feet, arc 
assigned to It, and it is conveniently aorcs*ihle from the Jacksonian lecture- 
room, and alto by moans of tlw staircase at the north-west angle, from the 
apartments of tlie'profesxirt on the upper floor. This museum is introduced in 
accordance with the report of the lecture-room syndicate, December 31 , 18S), 
and It intended fur tbe reception of models, machinery, and apparatus of all 
kinds that admit of being disposed in order for public Inspectiau. It must be 
furnished with glass casts and other convenient fittings, in which the various 
professors of physical and mechanical science mav deposit those portions of their 
apparatus which are suitable for public inspection, and which may alto serve 
for the reception of such instruments of philosophical research at may become 
the property of the University by gift or purchase. 

The Botanical Museum occupies the great part of the ground-floor of the 
western aide of the quadrangle. It consist* of two rooms, respectively 99 feet and 
36 feet long and 24 feet broad, lighted by windows on tbe westslde. Ittentranee 
It at the north end. At tbe south end is placed the private room 
room, kc.f of the p ro fe ssor, which is in communication with bit 1 
held In common with the Ja ck so n ia n professor. 
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— : 

and all npp»ratns pertaining thereto, be discharged by one or more competent 
engineers, aided by a sufficient number ol local inspector*, to be appoint, d by 
the council. 

That it (ball be the doty of each engineer to aire to the members, free of co»t, 

the various form* and constructions of 
to them, so a* !o guide 
* of raising and using 
•team. 

Thai I lie duty of tlie inspectors aboil be to visit periodically, under (be direc- 
tion of an engineer, tlie steam department In the establishments of the member* 
in their respecthc districts, to examine the boiler*, salety-valvi «. feed apparatus, 
and other part* on which safety depend* ; and, when oiderrd by an engineer of 
the Association, to note tbr steam pressure and consumption of" fuel, and to re- 
port the information obtained in writing U> him. 

That in all cans of inspection, by an engineer or by an inspector, a report in 
writing shall, when required, be made through socfi engineer to eacii im mher 
whose works hare been so inspected, specifying the facta and results, with such 
rrnurks as thoae fact* suggest. 

Tbat the facts and practical result* obtained in the eourse of inspection shall 
be classified and recorded In book* open fur the inspection of members, at the 
office* ; but In all such record* each firm shall be designated by a number, and 
the name* of firm* shall only be given with their content. 

It i* pointed out that the member* and promoter* of the Association arc not to 
derive any pecuniary benefit from iU operation*, but have solely in view the 
promotion of an object of great public importance. 

1 1 is worthy of note that Mr. Fletcher, Chief Engineer of the Association at Man- 
chester, lately examined 315engincs and 430 baler*, 8 of the Utter being examined 
specially, h internally, 21 thoroughly, and 400 externally, in which the following 
defects were fonnd : — Fracture, 2 ; corrosion, 85 (2 dangerous) ; safety-valve* 
out of order, 7 (2 dangerous) ; water-gauges .itto, 9 (3 dangerous) ; pressure, 
guage* ditto, 0 ; feed apparatus ditto, 3; blow-off cock* ditto, 40 ; fusible ping* 
ditto, 1 ', furnace* out of shape, 10 (3 dangeroit*) ; deficiency of water, 1 ; over 
pressure, 4: boilers without safety-valves, 1 (dangerous) : total, 110 (11 dan- 
gerous), rloilere without glass water-gauges, 18; ditto without pressure- 
gauges, 10; ditto without blow-off cooks, 9; ditto without feed-back pressure 
valve*, 39. 

Now that steam power is being so largely introduced into workshop* and 
msnufsrtories, such an Association properly conducted cannot fail to he attended 
with beneficial result*. We have only a doubt as to the rote* of fees, which may 
deter some from availing themselves of the services of the officers of this 



I The npprrfloorof this side of the quadrangle is appropriated to the miueralogical 
professor. Hi* museum is placed in two rooms, each 03 feet long and 24_ fort 



broud, with window* on both side*. Hi* leetare-roora is at the north end of the 
museum. \ staircase, constructed between the north boundary-wall of the 
ground and the gable of the building, lead* up to a passage on the east side of the 
lecture-room and museum, and thus, by two doors, give* independent access to 
them. A short wing project* from l&e went aide, and contain* the professor's 
laboratory, apparatus- room, and private room. The latter, from the peculiar 
nature of hi* observations, require* considerable length. It lias at the west end 
a window with a bracket for a hcliostat, the ray from which can be transmitted 
along a distance of 38 feet within the room, or beyond it through a door so as to 
reach the lecture table. 



( partly fitted np as a porter's lodge) also contains 



The lower story 
small laboratory i 

Tlie Museum of Comparative Anatomy is placed on the eastern side of the 
quadrangle. In dimensions it is 100 feet long and 40 feet broad, which, accord- 
ing to the professor's statement, will be sufficient to hold the present collection. 
Its position on tlie ground, however, admits of a future elongation to the extent 
of N feet. To facilitate this, it is proposed to construct the gable with a large 
archwav, closed by a wall. Thus whenever the additional structure Is completed, 
this wall can be readily removed, and the whole will be laid in one. 

On tlie south of this museum Is placed tlie lecture- room, 43 feet by 32 feet, in 
contiguity with which is the professor'* room, 21 feet by 18 feet ; al*o a room, 
St! feet by 18 feet, for dissection*, mounting skeletons, fcc. ; o (ervana'-rnom, 
and a spare room for stowing packing-ease* , and objects in preparation for the 
museum. d T,l ^j IW ] m " lR n i l j^j r,in ^ , ' ,, "| ll " l*' 1- ^ onepjCTrv-d^ng ^of the 

the east of the museum. 

The room above the anatomical lecture-room is assigned to zoology. 

It is proposed that the chemical professor should retain the present Jacksonian 
lectnre-ro'isn, and also occupy the room new appropriated to the Jacksonian 
professor, as well a* the rooms to the north of it which were erected for 
chemistry in 1831. and that these should receive the addition of an upper story 
to the north of the lecture-room, with other neceasary alterations, to 1 
to the present state of the »cience, and for the reception of 
chemistry. 

The design* are contained in the following p 
drawn to a uniform scale of 8 feet to the inch : — 

1. Groond-plan of the whole site and of the proposed buildings. This includes 
the existing lecture-rooms, ice, at the south-east angle, the walls of which are 
distinguished by a dark tint, and tlie proposed alterations in " 

2. First-floor plan of the building in Freeschool-lane, a 
lecture-room ; the ground -plan of this is included in .No. 1. 

3. Plan of the upper story to be added to the existing 
a students' laboratory. 

4. First -floor plan of tlie buildings of the quadrangle. 

6. Longitudinal section of the south range, including the JacJuooian and 
l.ucnsian lecture-rooms, wiUi the platform for astronomical observations on the 
roof over them, the museum of philosophical apparatu* and the private and 
apparatus rooms of the p rot ea se* * above it, the IctUare-roosB of comparative 
anatomy and the museum of zoology. 

0. Transverse section of the west range, including tlie I 
miueralogical museum, and the optical gallery in the roof. 

7. l/ongitndinn! section of the west range, to show the relative level* of the 
above museums and gallerv to tlie Lucoswn lecture-room, and the manner iu 
which the solar ray, indicated by the red broken line, I* transmitted through the 
opening* in the walls of the lecture- room into the gallery. 

8. I'lan nf the optical gallery. 
fl^Elevalron of tlie south front. 

1< 11, mid 12. Weit elevation, east elevation, and transverse section of tlie 
building in FreeseliooMsne. 
13 and 14. 



■ by a 
taming 




LONDON ASSOCIATION FOR THE PREVENTION OF STEAM 
HOlLEIt EXPLOSIONS. 

AT.O N DO N Association is nuw in course of formation, having for Its object the 
prevention of steam boiler explosions, and the effecting economy in the 
raising nml use of steam. A similar institution has existed fur six years in 
M liiehester, under the presidentship of Mr. W. I'airhairn, who, we learn, is also 
the president 'if the association niw forming, and during that time a very large 
number of boilers hale been submitted to the inspection of the officers of the 
association. 



Vssocintion shall extend shall be that part 



of the 
drawn 

towns of Yarmouth, Itughy, Warwick, and A 
Tluit the members of tb 



of England 
through and 



south of a line 



BtialHllh, 



It appear* from the publblied rules that the district to which the operations 

i As 
i .i 
I 

it th 

of the Association, and shall be divided into two classes — viz.: — 1. Persons who 
place- steam toilers under the Inspection of the Association. 2, Persons who do 
not use Meatu boilers, or do rot place them under the inspection of the 



acr<*» the country from cast to west, 
Warwick, and Abcryi 

V&ioclaiioii shall consist of subscribers to the fund* 



elation. 

That an .vir.unl meeting of the members (consisting of not less than ten mem- 
bers) beheld in the month «f January each vear, at which they shall elect a 
president and council (">r the management of the Imsiuess of the Association. 

Tint the expenses of the l-*<iciaUon he nu t hv an entrance fee of two guineas, 
and an nutiual subscription from all member* o( one guinea ; and from member* 
tuning boiler* inspected by the Aisodntioit, an annual subscription for 



: the work, of the member, 



boiler in rvgular or occasional 
the following scale of charges : — 

1 boiler . . . 30*. per year. I 0 and 7 boilers 

2 and I boiler* . &"<*. .aeh per year. 8 and !l Ixdlcr* 
4 ami '/ boilers, 21s. each per year. | lOandahoie 

Th;it the i iitranee fund be, as far as |vo*>!bIe, reserve.! hy the council fiir the 
pnrpose nf promoting »noh experiments and investigations as mav tend to throw 
light upon the ciiuse* of holler explosions, or may otherwise promote the objects 
of the Association. 

That the duty of inspecting the boilers and steam-engines of the 



10*. each |>er year. 
18*. each per year. 

1 7s. each per year. 



i nai ii si.no DC inc uuri oi esen cnsio 
information and advice with respect to 
boiler*, steam-engines, and all apparatu 
the member* to the safest and most ec 



THE OBSTRUCTION AT THE ECSTON AND IIAMTSTEAD 
ROADS. 

Q IR,— The Inhabitant* of the neighbourhood of Tottenham Court-road are 
O very much exasperated at the manner in which the shop at tlie corner 
of the Eutton and Hnnipetcad road* is being re-e reeled ; the old house 
has been for years a great nuisance to the neighbourhood, anil particularly 
so to persons waiting for the omnibuses. Tbat such an opportunity afaould be 
allowed to pass away without setting the house back to it* proper place (in a 
line with the other house* In the row), has caused the loud complaint* from the 
people living in the neighbourhood which we now hear, it being the opinion 
generally that the bouse should have been set back to Ihe general line ui 
frontage. There is some talk of petitioning the magistrates not to grant n 
license to the new house ; such a proceeding would justly 
of all lovers of order and Improvement. 

AX INHABITANT OP THE 



Clohmkc— It is a mistaken idea to suppose that fabric* made oi 
coarse wool are the warmest and most durable. Owing to the low.rprins ,if 
coarse wool, fabric* of this material are usually made heavier than tie*- - of fine 
wool, hence their greater thickness deceive* persons respecting I heir qualirlii for 
warmth and wear. There is no heat in the wool itself ; its property of tvflat is 
i-.ill.il " warmth " Is due to it* non-conducting qualities. It »e grasp a bar of 
iron on a frosty morning it produces a disagreeable cold sensation, liecimse it is a 
good conductor of hi at. and Ihe warmth of the hand Is rapidly earrii d off by 
the metal. On the other hsnd, a niece of woollrn cloth, especially if it has u 
long nap upon It, does not feel cold because it Is a goed non-conductor, and pre- 
vents the l.cat passing rapidly from the hand. Now the warmest fabric for 
clothing is tbat which is the best non-conductor, and Count Rumford made n 
great number of txperimenls with dlflcrcut materials in order to find out the 
best. According to his observation* the down of the elder duck, which the 
Esquimaux use in their clothing, Is unrivalled in this respect ; and the finer the 
fabric of woollen cloth used, the more Imperfectly did it conduct the heat from 
the human body. As fine woollen cloth is superior to tbat of coarse wool as a 
non-conductor, It is therefore the best for clothing in kecpiug the body warm 
during cold weather. We are also positive that cloth made or line wool er,ual in 
thickness to that manufactured from the coarser material will wear much longer. 
The finest woollen cloth, although dearest at first, is clu apest in tbeeinl.lweaiii- 
it U more durable and warmer; and, according to Lie-big, *o much heat saved is 
so much meat gainnl. It mu«t not lie overlooked, however, that there may he 
a vi rv great tUffrreuce between what is called " firm cloth " and cloth mad.' «i 
fine wool. Fine wed feds pleasant and soft to the touch, and it has a rich 
velvetv apitearaticc. There has oeen a great demand recently for coarv won! to 
he used in the manufacture of common annv and other i l db, but every effort 
should rather be made to obtain plenty o| 'cheap fine wool, becansc it is the 

warmest and best for clothing.— Scimtt/k American. A patent la* lately 

been taken out tor the manufacture or production of \arions waterproof articles 
of wearing apparel, in such a manner that they may be thoroughly ventilated, 
and egress allowed for tin perspiration or exhalation* from the IkhIj . while at the 
same time water is cfl'.-etnabv prevented from pawing through the — 
Tliis is effected hy perforating the garment or article In varlon* t_ 
adapting to each of these perforations a short tube, which passe* upaard* inside 
the garment or article. 
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THE EXAMINATIONS AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

WE give the following from the examination paper* ju»l Usued by the Science 
and Art Department at South Kensington. 
Subject I. Geometrical Drawing. Subdivision II. Mechanical and Machine 
Drawing. — Examiner, Professor T. liHADLIY. 

MECHANICAL AHD MACHIKB BSAWttfO. 
N.B.-Where no scale is specified it is left to the candidate* Judgment, but in 
every case he mult apedfy the scale lie employs. Aa ample time is allowed for the 
drawings the candidate!* to make, thev must be carefully finished and shaded 
sufficiently to express tlws form*. No credit will be given for any drawing not 
strictly complying with the conditions of the question. 
Section I. and Section II. refer to the accompanying roogh figured 
f a crab or windlass, tlie candidate t 



sketch 

to I 




those sections, but not t 
each of th«< - 
I. 



(intentionally out of proportion) of 
from it the drawings sj 
from sections I. and I 

1. A front elevation 

2. A side 
a. A plan 

I. A 

^Tn'c pinion, with a aide elevation of it. 

3. A vertical section of the whole - 
cylinder. 

Section III. 

1. Show by a section the double action pump and valves tor a common air- 
pump. 

2. Draw the plan and section of a stage for a microscope, with slow motion 
adjustments in two directions; the slips to hold down the object-slides to be 



to the axis of the 



3. Draw the plan and section of the compass, and box hung In gimbals, in a 
binnacle. (The "compass" on the card need not be drawn.) 

Section IV. 

1. Show in skeleton outline, in three of its positions the grasshopper parallel 
motion for n marine-engine. 

2. Draw to its full site the eight-sided nut with its washers and part of tlic 
bolt, tW bolting down the cap on the brasses of the paddle-axle of a highly 
finished marine-engine of 400 horse-power. 

3. Show by a plan and section the solid conical 'axle, with Its socket, collars, 
flanges, etc.." on which a 30 feet turntable moves. Scale, {. 

Section V. 

1. Show the arrangement for reversing the motUm of thc.tablc of a planing 
machine or printing press. 

2. Show by a plan and elevation, or section, the slide-rest of a lathe for heavy 

work. 

3. Show by an elevation the strike work of an eight-day clock. 

Subject I. Geometrical Drawing. -»MWMor, II. Mechanical and Machine 

Drawing. 

Mechanical and Mac ui.nb Dbawixo. 
Subjects of pencil outline drawings of which two only an to be made by any 
one candidate. 

canbe^udd" nTy ujtpU^ M™*Vota^ at 
another. _ 

2. A, B, ('. representing equal eirculsr disks, show how C can be made to per- 
form 100, and U 10 revolutions, while A makes 1. 

3. Show how the action of a clock-weight on the train may be maintained while 
it is being wound Dp. 

4. Show how two pieces can be so attached that a thin blade may pass entirely 
through the ir junction without separating thcra. 

5. Show how the motion of a locomotive is reversed by means of two eccentrics 
on the nxle of the driving wheel, the eccentrics being connected with the ends of 
a curved bar grooved. 

0. Show some combination for producing a very perceptible motion from 
an imperceptible one, as, for example, in the aneroid barometer or In Danlell'a 
pvroroeter. 

Whatever detail Is shown In these figures muf t be drown in a workmanlike 

manner. 

Subject I. Geometrical Drawing. — Subdivision III. Building Contraction. 

Bl'ILDlSO CoSSTHJCTIOIV. 

Half the ground plan of a double cottage for two families Is given ; the two 
eittages to be precisely alike. The building to be two stories high, the front 
upper room to be divided into two by a deal framed partition, each 
■Mali to have a separate entrance, ami small sash window, and a small fireplace 
in two upper rooms. 

The ground floor to be 0J feet high in the clear, floored on joists, 0 feet by 
2) ftet resting on dwarf walls, the earth to be dug out 2 feet below the under side 
of the floor, and to be kept dry by open gratings. The walls to be two bricks at 
foundations, and carried 1 foot below the lowest part of excavated ground, the 
ltvel of the floor being IS inches above the external ground. 

The walls to be one brick tldck above the lower story, carried to the height of 
4 feet above the lever of upper flooring boards, which are to be on joists 0 feet 
by 3 feet. The roof to be a simple A; tiled, rafters 0 feet by 2 feet, 18 incites 
apart with tie. beam, but no king-post; strong angle-ties at hips, tiles on 
latlens, all the dwelling rooms to be ceiled, lean-to at hack paved with Yorkshire 
stone, level of pavement 6 inches above ground laid on dry brick rubbish, a small 
copper and sink, window over door. 

The drawings specified in Section I. and Section II. are to be made all to the 
suroc scute a» that of plan. Even drawing to be correct in details and tinted to 
show the materials, but uo candidate to make more than three drawings from 
thtse sections, selected at hit own ' 



1. A front elevation of both cotta,-e». 

2. A plan of the upper story. 

:t. A cross section on AB (< t one cottage only). 



L 



feet high, the 



. with tbe 
r^by one iso- 



SecUon II. 

j. A plan of the roof, to show that over the 
■ill IK a to the upper rooms from the landing place. 

2. A section on the line CD. 

3. A sectional-elevation on EF 

Section III. 

1. Give a design for the truss for a roof of GO feet clear span, rise 20 feet, tie- 
beam scarfed, a gallery down the middle M feet broad and 9 
flooring board, laid on bridging joist, carried by the 
by dormer windows, roof slated on boards with felt 
and parapet. Scale, fa 

2. An Isometrics! projection of the connexion of 
braces, ice.; the double qoeen-posu and tie-b— 
braces between ; showing the iron ties, stirrups, 

3. The scarfing of the tie-beam shown by plan I 
metrical figure. Scale, T ',. 

Section IV. 

1 (live a ol»n of a circular angle-turret 7 feet Internal diameter with stone 

whole .Vlnch stone slab in pieces not less tluin 20 feel area cacV f ct "'"i 
together ; a small stove, two doors and two windows ; the whole carneu on none 
corbels on a corner wall 3 feet thick. Scale, A 

2. A section to show the corbels and their Jointing and cutting through the 
door, fireplace, or window. Scale, A,- . , , , .. 

3 A drK wing of the •timbers of the conical roof, with projecting eaves over 

^^tntrtaT^wing.^m^ »»• CcnslruCion. 

Questions to be answered In writing, and subjects foroutlme drawing* In pencil 
by the candidate ifa ^^J^^-^I. writi«. cor to 
Jkf^&Tft? SJSSSf or sketches in Illustration of, or In addition to, 
those amwer*. w „ ^ reason for making the brick In the 

proportion of 1: 2 : 4 J on/why was it not made twice or mores, Urge a. It is 

2 Give a sketch, to scale, of the bond at the angles of walls of 1, 1J, 2, 2), 
h T'^ K» arch turned under the opening, in tU 

din «» ? - . . . .... ... „r. 

47 Give a design for a cornice to a building made or < 

*&*" State the constituent material* and their proportion* of good 
why are road scrapings with all its Impurities allowed Instead oT clean pit or river 

A £rm7rlv i, isle? on in controls, and why was sea m***™*!., 

6. (live a drawing to scale, of one course of the solid masonry of a Ngbtbouse 
of 23 feet diameter, built on a rock, and exposed to heavy seas and gaits. 
7 State how you would secure the foundations of a lofty building erected on a 




% V fa ^tL^lcalel^fa brick drain 3ft. wide and 5ft. high, and ate. 

tb f, fa s'lar«^n^morl£tog the bridging joist, into the sldesof the girder 
in floors Instead of notching them down on the top. 

10. Make a section, to scale U ), of the timbers of a floor of Suft. span. 

11. Stale your opinion of the best mode of strengthening a girder 40lt. long 
and 12 in. + 11 in. 

12. Give a drawing, to scale, of a i 
linings and architrave, for a good I 



INDIAN RAILWAYS. 



mnK Engineer reports that, at the meeting of the proprietors of the 
1 Bombav, Baroda, and Central India Railway, tbe Chairman remarked 
that, owing' to the excellence of their pnullcnts, they had conveyed large numbers 
— »-, e completed in t 



of passengers over the portion of 



of w vt: nt v- four 



carriages, forty-nine carriages, and toy carriages respectively, each drawn by 
one engine, the construction of the iron bridges on their Una bad been looked 
upon ns experimental to some extent, but it now appeared that thev were a 
perfect success. The great work of the line— the Nerbndda bridge— had been 
completed and opened in May last. It consisted of sixty spans of 00 feet each, 
and was 70 feet above the bed of the river. During the monsoon the floods in 
the river rose 50 feet, and had a velocity of ten miles an hour. Owing to the 
njlmial nature of the soil it would have been scarcely possible to have built piers 
of masonry In such a position, but the screw-pile system of fanning them, adopted 
by their consulting enirineer, luul answer"! admirably. They hadalao l>e€a 
successful in the easy gradients of their line, for they bad c ^Tey c d^000_perwn» 

'» 



suceessiui 111 lue casv gr-imeuis oi m>;ir »»• • 
in a train weighing 720 tons, drawn by only one 
Hindoo holidays, but he would ask Colonel Keni 



xnlaln that to them. 



Colonrl Kennedy, Hi 



. consulting engineer, said, when he first proposed his 
plan for overcoming the difficulties «r crossing tlw great rivers it was considered 
in the light of a hazardous experiment, but the plan was founded on the most 
careful analysis he could make. Ha knew that some special ami extraordinary 
means must he taken In order to carry out the project. It was thought 
absolutely impossible to construct a railway in that direction, and he believed it 
would ha've becu impossible by the ordinary means. The other object he had in 
view was to reduce the dead weight of their traLns as much as possible by getting 
Ibeniost favorable gradients. It was rather difficult to avoid having similar 
■rradienU to those In England, but tliey did avoid them. The steeper the 
irrnilients on a line tbe ahorter would be the train to ascend them, and the less 
enectlvc would be their engine power. He then pointed to a diagram in ibe 
room showing that a passenger train six times the average length of passenger 
trains on EnglWi lines had been drnwu at twenty miles an hour over their line 
hv one euglnc, which showed the advantage of their level line. He could have 
easily found gradients of 1 in 100 on their line, and had some difficulty In avoiding 
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thcru. The steep 



graditi: 
the wo 



it* on English lines not only limited the load, but 



With regard to the train that ha I passed over their line, they would perceive 
that instead of having six engines ana tenders to convey it in separate trains, 
they on their line only required one engine and tender to propel it, weighing 
probably IS tons, and thus saving the dead weight of the other rive engine* and 
tender*, nuking together 345 tons. This was a most important matter in the 
cost of engine* and in working the traffic on the railway. 

They bad to provide chiefly for third-claw pa*-»engcr» in India. The propor- 
tion was about one first-clan passenger to four second-class passengers, and MS 
thinl-elnsn passengers, so that in one of their long train* they had to provide for 
12 first-claw, .M second -e Lav*, and 3,136 third-class passengers. Thev lad some 
thinl -class carriages constructed in two stories, so that every one of those double 
carriages would hold 100 third-class passengers instead of j0. They would thus 
get rid of a considerable amount of deadweight, and reduec the proportion of 
working expense* to receipts. Their line was the most difficult to construct of 

' ' not exceed £10,000 per 
1 way they must 
' nts, 160 
at a cost of 

filMyOM, 

The third-class fares were one-fourth of those in England, the second-class 
fines were between one- thinl and one-fourth, and the first-class fares were one- 
half those charged in England. He thought that if they got 10 per cent, on their 
outlay with inch fare, they ought to be 




MEMORIALS 

The 1'ritut Contort aui the Great JZxhibitmm of ItVil. — At a special 
meeting of the Committee appointed to erect a memorial of the (J rest 
Exhibition of 1*11, held on Thursday, a communication was read from 
the Prince of Wales. This enraiuunieatlon is, we believe, the first public 
letter written by Us Hoyal Highness, and it will be read with the deepest sym- 
pathy. Our readers arc aware that the first suggestion of a memorial of 'the 
Urcat Exhibition ofltSol was closely coupled with tin- name of the departed 
i'rinee. Most of the money for it was subscribed under the impression that the 
memorial would comprise a statue of the bunder of the Great Exhibition. That 
idea was abandoned nut of deference to the Prince. " Hen," he said, " should 
not have statues raised to them while they are living." A statue of tlie Queen 
was consequently substituted; and the memorial has been brought by Mr. 
Durham to the verge of completeness on that understanding, and the principal 
figure* are at this moment being cast in bronxe at Birmingham. But the 
Prince's death has changed the situation. That attempt to do him honor which, 
living, be rejected, others, in their grief and admiration, have a right to renew. 
The desire of her Majesty and the Prince of Wales— and, we may add with cer- 
tainty, that of the whole country— is expressed in his Royal Highness'* com- 
munication : — 

Oewtixmcsj.— Prostrated with overwhelming plat, and stile, at prawn t, to turn he 
thixwht. hot to one object, the (Joren, my mother, has constantly In her mint tbvanxkxi 
desire el doing honor to the memory of him whose gnat and glorious ofaarscter the whoj. 
nation in in sorrow so justly apprsctstes. Actaatad by this cofutauUy.recarriuKS'i 
the Qtstv-n lias osramandod me to recall to y oar recollection that her Majesty had been 
pleased to assent to a proposal to place a statue of herself upon the memorial of the Great 
Exhibition of li-l . wmeh It was intended to eroct In toe New Horticultural O aniens. The 
eharseterlrtic modesty *nd aalf-dmlal of my .W,.ty lam«il<.l and beared father had in- 
duced hire to ititerpoao to prevent his own -tatao from (Slang that position, which pro- 
peity t*Ion««l to It, upon a memorial u that ureal underuiinit which sprang from the 
theughluf hU enllghune-l rulivl, and was carried through, to a termination of unex- 
ampted «tiece*«, i>y hi* nncssshnr »«t*ruiU!Odcnce. It would, however, now, bor Majesty 
dirvt- me t ' w, »■» most hartf ul to hrr feclinirs wcni any other statue to surmount this 
memorial hot th,a of the (real geoi Prince, ray dearly bettered father, to whose honor It 
is. In readily, raised. Hi. Queen, themtore, would anxiously dsstrs that. Instead of her 
statoe. that of hat beloved hnsboud should ■land upon the memorial. A 

forMw'iwst.-f 



my wrrowins heart. I have sought, and have, with IhsnkMaeai 
lSe£i Si^y ywxwS'ib'? tM^E^fEti W l^J 

(Signed) ■ Albert Bdwxtui." 

The Memorial Committee, together with the Committee of the Horticultural 
Society (to whom a similar letter was addressed), unanimous! v nir>-ed to carry 
eat the wishes of her Majesty. As the memorial, designed by Mr. Durham, wu* 
the superintendence of a committee, It wai thought best for 



completed under 

the sculptor and for the public that tbe alterations in it should also be modi 
under the guarantee of a committee. Messrs, Foley, Marochctti, Westmacott, 
Smlrkc, fiodwln.and General Grey were nominated a committee to confer on 
this subject with Mr. Durham.— Atheentnm. 

MrmuriaU to the late Prince Contort. — A subscription was commenced on 
Monday se'nnigbt amongst the Inhabitants of Newport, Isle of Wight, for the 
pnrpoar nf defraying tbe expense of erecting, in St. Thomas's Church, a monu- 
mental tablet, or placing there a memorial window nf stained glass, at the sub- 
acrihcTS shall detsrraiue, to the memory of his Royal Highness the late Prince 



, who agisted to raise tbe sacred edifice, both by bis influence and his 
purse- — At Sslford, a subscript inn is on foot to erect a' memorial statue to the 
late Prince Consort. There Is a statue of her Majesty in Peel-park, and it is 
now proposed to erect a companion statue to the Prince near it.— London and 
Manchester are making a mote in the same direction. 

The Stephenson Memorial. — flreat progress has been made with the 
Stephenson memorial about to be erected in Newcastle. Four of tbe i 
already cast in bronxe, and in the hands of the chaser ; the fifth will shortly be 
out of tive mould. The whole monument will he of that ]i 



out or the mould. The whole monument will he of that lasting character which 
atone!, worthy of George Stephenson, the town, and the sculptor. Arramrement 
bat been made to execute the pedestal for tbe reception of the five colossal bronze 
-% hi the most durable manner, and according to a specification supplied by 
al committee. The itwes for tbe pedestal have been for some time past in 
of selection from the quarry chosen by that committee ; but their large 
sons preclude their being collected from this one quarry other than 
U'- /he site afford, space and area for the composition to detach Itself, 



gradual!' 

as a whole, from contiguous objects. 

Monument to Sir Humphrey Vary, at Penzance. — The committee of 
working men, which ha* recently been formed for the ourpose of erecting a 



sauery-iamp tn mi rignt nano. rji- 
• Inscriptions, heraldic devices, Ate. 
, the Lev den jar, a gas receiver, and a 
p of four pedestals at the base of the 



monument at Peuxanc* to Sir Humphrey Davy, have received designs from 
architects, of which those by Messrs. .Salter and Perrow have been selected. 
These designs arc two in number : a monumental column surmounted by a bronze 
statue 10 feet high ; and a monumental tower, with an internal staircase, and 
surmounted by the same figure — the height of the monument, from the base to 
the summit, to be 130 feet tn either case. The column has a square solid block 
for its base ; on this l«ase rests a fluted portion of the pillar, some tjufeet long; 
on this rises a simple column, relievivi by polished uranitc bands, some 40 feet 
higher, surmounted by a capital ; on this rises a super-base, on which the figure 
ot Sir Humphrey Davy Is fixed, with the safety-lamp In his right hand. En- 
tablature* nt tbe base arc to have suitable Inscriptions, 
engraved upon them ; also the Davy lamp, tl 
galvanic battery arc to be placed on the top 

column. The tower proposed is square in plan, resting on a Gothic base, with 
the Davy anus cut in relief over the doorway, which leads to the top of the tower 
by a spiral staircase. Under the roper-base, on which the figure rests, is an 
outside gallery accessible by the staircase, and Immediately under the gallerv is 
a landing with a three-light window, and tracery on ench side. The monument 
is proposed to be placed on Leacudjaek-blll, and it is said that the summit will 
be higher than tbe ton of St. Michael's Mount. The estimated cost of tbe monu- 
ment is £2,.'<00, and if the tower be chosen In preference to the column, some 
£.VX) more will be required. 

Artillery Memorial, Woalurich.—'Slr. John Bell lias completed the colossal 
figure of "Honor" for the Artillery Memorial at Woolwich, It la erected on the 
parade in front of tbe barracks. The pedestal is decorated with four bronxe 
shields or escutcheons, the casting being of metal from Russian guns. The 
statue erected in memory of those of Uu: regiment who fell in the Russian war, 
will not lie unveiled until n plan for tbo ornamental laying out of the space In 
front of the barrack, Including a grand approach, has been determined on. We 
may note here fluil by the same sculptor, and among tbe contributions of the 
Coolbrookdale f'ompany to the Great Exhibition, will be a bronxe female statue 
of the " Octoroon/' also a bronxe statue of " Tcmperantta." placed under an 
ornamental open-work metal canopy, covering • polished granite druiklng 
fountaJn. These statues are both life size. 

Herbert Memorial. — Baron Marocbctti ha* met the sub-committee ol the sub- 
scribers at Salisbury, and selected as the site of the statue of the late Lord 
Herbert the spot on which the Russian cannon is now placed, tn front of the 
Council -hou»e, provided the corporation will grant the same. The statue, which 
is to be of bronze, will be S feet in height, and will be placed on a pedestal ef 



was held on 
Mr. Pabairi: 



ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

AX Ordinary General meeting of tb 
Friday, at the Rooms, Q, Conduit-street, Regent-street; 
in the chair*. 

Mr. Alt rm it Smith. Hon. Sec., read the minutes of proceedings at tbe hut 
meeting, which were approved of ami confirmed. 

The Library Committee. — Mr. A. Smith ttatcd that the Committee of the 
Association had had under consideration the report of the Library Sub-Com- 
mittee (a copy of which appeared In our Impression of the 37th ult.), and had 
come to the following resolution :— That tbe report of the Sub-Committee be 
received and adopted, and the curators be empowered to carry out the same, 
subject to the following amendment :— That it is not thought expedient nt present 
to withdraw as much as £10 from tbe funds of the Association, but that half i ' 
the amount should be provided out of the funds, an 
by voluntary subscriptions amongst the meiulser*. 

Mr. Smith moved the adoption nf the t 



Mr. Pabaibe seconded the motion, wldcdWa* unanimously i 

AVtr Membert.— The following gentlemen baring been balloted for, were 
duly elected members of tbe Association: — Mr. George Twigge Molicey, 30, 
High-street, Kccleaton-square; Mr. Ernest Turner, 33, Bcrniomlsey-sqnare ; 
Mr. Frederick Brook?, 9. (Jrafton-plaee, Euston-square; Mr. Edward Lyman, 
35, Keppel-ftreet ; Mr. Alfred J. Little, 94, Engle-strcet, Red Lion-square. 

A Feu; Dayt at Chartree and other French Towns. — The discussion on Mr. 
lllssliill's paper, "A Pew Day* at Chart re* and other French Town* *' (which 
has been publUJied In the Brii.ntxn News), was resumed by Mr. Pah A t ri:, 
who made n number of diagrams nn tbe black-board, referring to peculiarities In 
French buildings referred to by Mr. Blashill in his paper, and showing tlw dif- 
ferences nf method followed by our Gallic neighbor* a* compared with the prac- 
tices adopted in this country'. 

Mr. l'arnirewas followed by Mr. Blarrill, Mr. Spiebs, Mr. New, and 
Mr.C. H. F. Lewes, and other*. 



At the close of the discussion a vote of thanks to Mr. 
acclamation. 

The Exhibition, nf 1 WW — The Hon. Sec., Mr. Aatth-b Smith, announced 
that he had received a letter from the Sub-Committee of the Pine Arts Depart- 
ment of the International Exhibition of IMS, setting forth the regulations under 
which they would be prepared to receive such work* of art, models, See., a* 
might he presented to them for inspection, the same, to be forwarded to the South 
Kensington Museum, and, in case of being accepted, the work* to I 
at the Exhibition build 

Shortly I 



, and, in case of being accepted, the w 
ding not later than the 30th of March, 
the meeting separated. 



THE HORTICULTVRAL GARDENS. 

QIR C. B. PHIPPS, try command of m 
(J letter to the Horticultural Society :— 

Tbe Queen tans directed me m inform yon taut It U nee Majesty's wish that the Horticnl- 
ttuaJ O snlens soonid ba coruddensl as under her potmliar and persoasl patn>oa«s> and 
protection. The only consolation that Iwr Majesty can Uopo to ttnd fir the rest of her life, 
under her bitter sod bopelesi liercavetiK tit. l< endeavour to carry out the wishes an I 
Ijlteiilloas of her bclovod hnsbruid. Thi' Ijaccn well know* tbe deep inlcrcst thvt he took 

' tbe 
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ON THE 



CONSERVATION OF ANCIENT ARCHITECTURAL 
MONUMENTS AND REMAINS.* 



IT inay, perhaps, appear tliat I should oflfcr some opology for occupying your 
attention this evenins with a subject at once ao trite and so uninviting a> 
that which I have chosen a* the title of this paper. It' sr., I would say In reply 
that it wa» intended for our opening meeting, and that those meetings m-cm to me 
to demand, a* the leading subjects to be discussed at them, matters of vital 
importance to our art, rather than of an amusing or highly interesting character, 
and that I hold the subject I hare choaeu to he, however trite, one of the most 
pressing importance. 

I assume as mv starting-point that every member of this Instltuteappreclates 
the immense value, to any country which possesses a history and a civilisation, 
of the monument* and remains by which that history and civilisation are 
illustrated. 

The value of such monuments of the past is great enhanced when they illus- 
trate the rise and development of a special style of art ; still more so, when that 
style of art ia one of great and acknowledged merit, and vet more than nil when 
It is one whieb has proved worthy of revival and re-dtvelopineot. 

Those among us whose taste and education have led them to a more especial 
appreciation of the art of the ancient world, will feel how strongly these remarks 
apply to the precious monuments and relics of Greece and Rome, and of the 
countries orer which their arts aud influence extended. These illustrate u history 
and a civilisation the moat wonderful in its character ; they illustrate also tlie 
development of a style of art, the merits of which no one has ever presumed to 
question, and which has been revived and re-developed in more recent ages; and, 
as a natural consequence, every relic of these arts, however fragmentary or 
ed out, delineated, and, when possible, protected and pit-nerved 



with an amount of seal and assiduity ptu^i u »«oi w . u™ 
which does honor to that modem civilisation which so keenly appreciates and 
rejoices in that of the past. 

Should not, however, the same feeling* and the same care, zeal, and assiduity, 
be extended to the monuments of our own race and our own country ? Have we 
not a history as glorious and, to us, at least, as interesting as that of the great 
nations of antiquity t Have, we not a civilisation as noble as theirs ?— and should 
not the monuments which illustrate that history and civilisation be as precious 
in our eyes as those of Greece or Rome ? 

Added, however, to the value which these remains ought to possess in our 
eyes as Englishmen ; they possess intrinsic claims parallel to those of the works 
of the great nations of antiquity. They illustrate the development (and 
especially our own share in It) of a style of architecture as marked in its 
character ns theirs, and the merits of which, though long neglected, are now 
appreciated and acknowledged by most ol us, and have, just as in the case of the 
Classic styles, led to its revival and re-development. 

Let it he clearly understood that I am entering upon no controverted ques- 
tions : I am instituting no comparison between the Intrinsic merits of live two 
phases of art, nor asking any assent to more than the /art of their revival. On 
all such questions we may hold our individual opinions, aud yet may all agree to 
what I wish to lay down as the groundwork of what I desire to say this evening, 
that our architectural monuments possess claims upon our care and conservation 
precisely parallel in their nature to that which we accord to those of classic 
antiquity, but with these two preponderating points in their favor— that they are 
our onn" monuments, and that sre ore the parties responsible for their couter- 



I would next bring under your consideration the melancholy fact that, though 
our country is studded with these relics of the past, they ore every year bring 
reduced in number, and that those which remain are constantly subjected to the 
danger of destruction or deterioration from many different causes, among the 
chief of which I may enumerate — 

I. Natural decay and dilapidation, which are greatly enhanced by the 
destructive climate to which they are exposed, and still more by neglect. 

II. Wilful destruction and ruthless mutilation, together with alterations sug- 
gested by the passing requirements of the day or by Individual caprice. 

III. The yet more destructive inroads of orer reiteration. 

These three causes, or classes of causes, threaten, in a degree so Imminent and 
so alarming, the existence, the integrity, and the authenticity of our ancient 



•nee, the integrity, and the authenticity of our ai 
that I feci it to be high time that this institute, tog 
ur.il and antiquarian societies, should take it into 



with all local architectural and antiquarian societies, should take it into their 
serious consideration, both severally and Jointly, what measures ran be adopted 
to arrest the evil before it be too late. 
Our ancient architectural remains may, for the most part, be classified under 



1. Merc antiquities, such as Stonehenge, the Cromlechs, and many of the 
remnants of Roman structures, though the latter often contain otjects ot art, as 
mosaics, pavements, ice. 

It. Ruined buildings, whether ecclesiastical or secular, such as abbeys, 
castles, stag Ac. 

III. Buildings still in use, as churches, houses, Inhabited castles, Ac. 

IV. Fragmentary remains embodied In more modern buildings, such as thee 
which usually exist within the precincts of cathedrals, and often in ok! houses 
and country mansions, to which class may be added a vast amount of interesting 
and valuable fragments, mainly of domestic architecture, and often, though of 
a simple and even rustic character, of great practical importance to the student 
or our old architecture, to be found among our country villages, and in the scat- 
tered houses of the farmers and the peasantry, as well as other miscellaneous 
remains. 

On the first of these classes, that of a purely antiquarian character, I will not 
trouble you with any remarks, as I think that our antiquaries are sufficiently 
alive to their value, and exercise a wholesome vigilance in rv«pcct of them. It Is 
not in general this class of ancient remains which is most in danger, though it 
behove* every one who has it In his power to do his very utmost for their pre- 
servation. 

Tlie second class, however— that of ruined structures— Is one which demands 
much and careful consideration, and it is one towards which the salutary 
vigilance of our Institute and of kindred societies might, with great advantage, 
be directed. 

The f try condition of a ruin, of necessity Involves liability to lapidly increas- 
• A paper res, I by 0. 0. Perm, Esq., before Qsj Koto] IMtMlU ot British 



■ is are ten lo us, aim mesr, lusieuu Ol orm|f use iihkm' oi 

most forbidding in their undecorated grandeur, are for the 
and highly finished architectural productions, equally 
and equally beautiful with our glorious cathedrals | and In their own 
art as classic and as perfect as the remain 




ing decay and the probability of speedy destruction , and it so happens that t 
great events in our history, the dissolution of monasteries in the sixteenth 
century and the dismantlement of castles in the seventeenth century, 
reduced two important classes of architectural edifices to this hopeless cent 

As regards ruined castles, It fortunately happens that the raasslveneas of their 
construction enables them, in many instances, to offer* fair amount of resistance 
to the elements, and that the simplicity of their architecture causes them to lose 
less from mere decay than structures of a more decorative kind, tsuch Is not, 
however, always the rasr, and I would most strongly press upon those who have 
tlie chnree of these stem historical relics to guard them against the effect* of 
time and mutilation, and upon antiquaries and antiquarian societies to make 
periodical examinations into their condition, and to advise their proprietors a* to 
such timely works of reparation and a ostentation as may arrest the band of time 
without t;itn|M*riug with their antiquitv; and if their natural guardians refuse 
the necessary protection, to raise funds oy private subscription for the purpose. 

When we come, however, to ecclesiastical ruins, the case becomes infinitely 
more prcssanir. Unlike the great works of defence Just alluded to, these edifices 
were not erected with a view to resisting any but the ordinary causes of destruc- 
tion to which building* are subjected. Their structure is comparatively light, 
and in principle trusts for stability to the nice equipoise of arches and allotments, 
and pre-suppoaes the protection of a roof. It is, therefore, a matter for wonder 
that after more than three centuries of exposure, unroofed, and uncared for, and 
though often used to supply materials for surrounding buildings, their ruined 
forms should in so many Instances have reached our time In a condition, which 
enable* us In any degree to appreciate their merits or their design. 

Happily, however, though great number* of them have ceased to exist, very 
many precious remains arc left to us, and these, Instead of being like those of 
castles, stem and almost forbidd' 
most port, exquisite and highly 

valuable and equally beautiful with our glorious cathedrals , 
phase of art ai 
much cherish. 

Now, tlie two points to be considered are, 1st, can we i . 
fragments to endure much longer ; and if not, what can we do to | 
prolong the continuance of their preservation ! 

On the first question I fear that the reply cannot be very satisfactory. Those 
who have for any considerable course of year* been in the habit of revisiting any 
particular ruin, can scarcely mil to hare observed bow sensibly and how surely 
the course of decay, disintegration, and downfall ha* progressed, even where 
there ha* been no deliberate mutilation. 

The deeny of the surfaces seems to have of late years, redoubled its speed. I 
have revisited buildings, and particularly ruined buildings, where SO year* earlier 
I had been able to make minute sketches of delicate carved work, and found the 
carving now become unintelligible. In many of the best preserved ruins we find 
the surfaces of the moulding* and carving covered with an ever- fresh 
pulverescrncc. If you visit a building in this exposed condition after a hard 
winter, you are sure to find fresh spots where the details have alien off throogli 
the rereut frost, snd In every ruin there occur, from time to time, slips and 
downfalls of greater or less importance, showing that, long: as they have resisted 
the assaults of lime and weather, there are limits to their duration, and that those 
limits are by no mean* distant. 

How many of our ruined buildings have lost large portions within the memory 
of man ! The Abbey of St. Augustine at Canterbury has lost its great tower 
within no very distant period, and I myself remember the newspaper notice of 
] the fall of the central tower of Whitby Abbey carrying away with It large por- 
tions of the surrounding building ; Indeed such downfalls, if their statistic* could 
be collected, would be. found to reach an alarming number and amount, while 
the silent and yet more fatal progress of decay, la every day and every hour 
eating into the most beautiful and most precious architectural details. 

And how could it he otherwise, when walls constructed of small stone and 
rubble work arc exposed, with no protection but ivy and wall-plants, to the con- 
stant action of the most destructive of climates ; when every shower penetrates 
the crumbling mass, and every frost has its full awing in Ita disintegration, and 
even the more solid stone, from being kept in a constant state of saturation with 
water, has every cause of destruction in full and continued operation upon it,— 
and all this for centuries together ? 

Nor have these been the sole agent* of destruction. Many, Indeed the great 
majority, of our noblest abbey churcbe*. and even some cathedrals, have Wen 
taken down for the value of their materials, and those which were left as ruins 
were, for the moat part, snared more because there was no market for their 
material than for any care for their preservation ; and it naturally follows that 
they would become the quarries which would supply all the petty buildings 
around tlwui. 

Perhaps the most remarkable case of this is at Rending, where the walls of 
the abbey have been stripped of their ashlar, both without and within, and the 
rubble core only left ; vet such Is Its extraordinary strength that It still holds 
together in perfectly solid and compact masses ; and where fragments of the 
tower '.one since fell they remain to this day, protruding from the ground at the 
same angle at which they first reached It, and look like masses of rock cropping 
out of the earth. 

This has been continued in many Instances up to our own dav, and even now 
It is occasionally fouud in a certain degree to bold good, a* at Rasby Abbey, In 
Yorkshire, where the lower part of the buttresses appear to have been 
lively recently pulled down, as being the parts most eaa 
stages, being out of reach, are left unsupported and 
which they were built to stay. 

1'or the most part, however, it ia neglect and the want of timely care which we 
have now roost to complain of. 1 heard the other day of a considerable portion 
of a ruined abbey iu Norfolk falling down, and this on the property of a great 
lord, who, I am aurr, would liave taken proper precautions bad his attention 
been called to It bv anyone qualified to give an opinion. The proprietors of 
lhe»e melancholy, yet glorious, remains, though valuing and caring for them as 
picturesque ruins, frequently seem to forget their value as works of art, and to 
prefer risking their falling to pieces bit by bit to the trifling Interfere-no with 
their picturesque effect, which would be Incurred by a Utile timely reparation. 

Now, what I wish to bring before you a* the practical result of what I have 
been saving, Is the absolute necessity for such reparations If we desire to hand 
down these precious architectural reOos to our successors. In defining what ihe 
nature of audi reparations should be one may use the word* of Mr. Raskin r- 
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lastly (it 
iiu-ctnrul 



Take proper care of your monuments, and yon win not need to raster* them. 

• * • Witch an old liailiUnir with an anxious care ; gnard | 
as tot yon may, arxl at o«y cot-:, from tbo mnnrnce of dllapUlauon. Count its storm* a 
Ton woald jewels of u crow n : set watches about It art if at Uic rates of a Ijcsitynl city 
bind it together with Iron where it lccaen* ; stay it with flutter where it declines ; do nc 
care about th« unslghtllW" of tbe aid; better a crnu-h Uian a lost limb; and do thU 
t- ndcrly.'and reverently. m»l o-ntlnisallT, and manv a feneration will atlll he bom anc 

away beneath lt« sha-low It* erll .(ay nM eorae at last : bat lot It 
and rssenly, and ict no dishonoring and false substitute ' 
MMK 

The first objects of such reparation arc— protection against the penetration of 
water into the walls ; support, to prevent downfall, from the failure nf founda- 
tions, abutments, or the sustaining work, whatever it maybe; and, 
mich a thing be found to be practicable), the. preservation of tb 
details by some indurating pmceu which will arrcat their decay. 

None ol these netsl, if judiciously carried out, materially- or permanently affect 
the pkturesqucnrssnf the niin ; and I need hardly sav that they mictt In' so done 
as i« no rfryrce it< all to Infringe upon the authenticity anil genuineness of the 
work. The case is wholly different from restoration-protection and ore. 
vatton being tbe sole objects. 

I t would , however, be dangerous even for such work* as theac to be carried out 
by ignorant persons. Tliey demand the careful vigilance of the antiiiuarv and 
the architect to see that the value of the remains is not Injured. 

It i»-cms to me that there ought to be a kind of Vigilance Committer ap- 
pointed for every district by our Institute, in conjunction with antiquarian 
societies, whether general or local ; that these committees should not only them- 
J«l*r» take every opportunity, whether collectively or by their individual mcm- 

iV '»»l l «'i'>!t every architectural ruin within their 'district, but should take 
public measures for inviting information and suggestions respecting tbem; that 
they should, from lime to time, report to the proprietors of such remains, and 
suggest what reparation is needed ; and that they should take measures for 
obtaining funds for them whim they find that such aid is necessary. They slum Id 
also obtain permission to direct what is to he done, and to have a veto upon any- 
thing which would lie injurious. 

For protection against the admission of wet from the top of the walls, much 
Could be done by coating them roughly on tbe parts invisible from below with a 
concrete ol cement and fine gravel ; by re-setting loose atones in cement, by fill- 
ing in with the. same material cavities and open Joints, cracks, fcc, alwuvs taking 
care, so tar as possible, to do this In a manner little, if at all, visible from below. 
In extreme cases, where arclies threaten ruin, it mav be desirable to go the 
length of erecting centres below, and rectifying them, 'and filling in the joints 
with cement. 

When any large mass nf a wall threatens to fall, shores should be applied, the 
foundations examined, and strengthened If necessary, loose stones keyed In, open 
joints filled, ami, in very bad cases, bonded; but this should be doric under the 
eye of a person who has a feeling for the work, both on its own account and ns a 
picturesque object, so as avoid any unsightly tampering with the old work. The 
only cases where such is necessary seem those in which the shattered piers or walls 
are insufficient for the weight they have to bear ; in such can* thev must bo 
underbuilt, buttressed, or propped, in some way. Mere it will be better to make 
the new work rough, and ol old materials, but in no degree to mask it, but 
rather to make it manifest that it is only added to sustain the original 
structure. 

It is char that in such cases it will be best to call in an architect, provided he 
is one who has an earnest rare for the conservation of the work, and a full appre- 
ciation of the value of it* authenticity. 

I may here mention that the west front of Crowland Abbey, which threatened 
immediate fall, has been of late rendered, as I hope, permanently secure by 
means or repairs audi as those above suggested, carried out under tbe Influence of 
the Lincolnshire Architectural Society. 

The importance of applying to the'flner details a preservative and Indurating 
solution, if such is to in found, is almost as great as that of the upholding of 
the masses ; the pulverisation of Use surface seems in many cases to be going on 
at a constantly accelerating pace, and threatens tbe speedy loss of the true forms 
of the mouldings and the sculpture. At Fountain's Abbey— perhaps tbe best 
cared for of all these remains — I have observed the constant degradation of the 
mouldings from this cause; if we could save tliem bv such a process. It would be 
worth anything. 

In Use Ulterior of Westminster Abbey I am gradually indurnf 
lug stone in its present state, and securing it (as 1 hope) " 
it is not unreasonable to hope that a process will be 
same for external work. 

Besides, however, doing what is possible for the 
able remains, we ought also to sec that there is n 
been thoroughly and carefully represented and measured. 

I think a society ought to be formed, or a united effort made by different exist- 
ing societies for the perfect delineation of our ruined buildings. A good deal 
has been done by Mr. Sbarpe, Mr. Potter, and a few others, Tmt the thing ha, 
never systematically been taken in hand. 

Now that we understand and appreciate the value of the remains of our 
ancient architecture, It is a standing disgrace to us that we allow them to remain 
without perfect and authentic illustrations being made of tbe whole ami of every 
detail, and, where it can be done without disfigurement and without endangering 
tlie tender and pulverising surface, casts should be taken of every carved and 
sculptured portion, which should be deposited in some permanent notional 
collection, with a full description of the parts to which It belongs. 

Photography mav also be most usefully brought to bear upon the subject, bat 
must not be Implicitly trusted to, on account of the uncertainty' of its duration ; 
but, whatever lire modes adopted, it will be monstrous if we allow tbe most 
valuable or our ancient architectural remains to become disintegrated and their 
exqntsite details lost without having placed upon record perfect and absolutely 
authentic representations of every portion of them. 

Let us prolong their existence to the utmost limit, but at the same time pro- 
vide against their dissolution by perpetuating their designs In some form which 
will exist after the glorious originals have passed away or become unintelligible 
from decay. 

I now come to the third class oi ancient remains— buildings still in use. 

Here we come at once within the regions of controversy, of animadversion, 
and regret ; for here we have united m one alt the causes of destruction and 
deterioration— natural decay, neglect, wilful destruction and mutilation, and the 
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niormaiHc vmn new. never to ■■ restore carved 
tbem to speak for themselves ; and, generally, to 
with an object on which we set the greatest value, 
icily of wnlch are matters which we view as of 



t most beg, before I procewl, that it may be clearly understood, that, in any 
criticism* I may express on the course followed by others, I do not wish or ex- 
pect to exempt myself from equal blame where I deserve it. We are all qfm 
offenders in this matter , and to alsttain from speaking plainly lest we should 
be ourselves blamed, will be a course at once cowardly, and treasonable against 
those principle which one every day more strongly sees to be right, however 
conscious one is of continual departure from them. 

In speaking of ruined buildings, I have fully and cordially adopted Mr. 
Ruskin's principle of mere mstrntation. For such remains It Is clearlv right. 
ThU, however, cannot be strictly acted upon in dialing with churches and other 
buildings still use. 

Viewing tliem solely as original architectural remains, one would desire, were 
it possible, that the same abstinence from all but mere upholding should be 
applied to them ; but, lu the first place, it is clearly wrong to treat tbe houses f 
fiod as mere architectural specimens to be stereotyped in their present state of 
mutilation and decay for our study and instruction ; nor, If it could be proved 
right, would it be possible to convince theirguardians that such n course should be 
followed ; nor in the case of houses and other secular buildings, to induce people 
to inhabit and make use of ruins to gratify our sentiments towards them. 

It may, then, be laid dowu as an absolute certainty that buildings whose use 
Is continued must be kept in or put into a seemly stale of reparation ; and it is, 
therefore, both our duty and our interest, instead of opposing what cannot be 
prevented, to do our best to lay down laws for ourselves, and suggest them to 
others as guides in carrying out the works which of necessity must be done. 

The great principle to start upon is to preserve the greatest possjihle amount 
of ancient work lulact ; never to renew a feature without necessity, but to pre- 
serve everything which is not so decayed as to destroy its value as an exponent 
of the original design ; never to add new work except in strict conformltr with 
tbe evidences of its original form ; never to mask over or smarten u p old work 
for the sake of makine it conformable with new, never to " restore" carved 
work or sculpture, hut leave tbem ' 
deal with an ancient work as with i 
and the integrity and authenticity 
paramount Importance. 

These principles are, however, much more readily laid down than acted upon; 
so much so, that to one who holds them the process of restoration is one of con- 
tinual disappointment, vexation, and regret; for, labor as you will to act up to 
first principle*, innumerable hindrances stand in tbe way of their realisation. 

Sometimes the stone is found to be so utterly disintegrated that It b with the 
utmost difficulty— here a bit and there a bit — that you can trace out by laborious 
study what were tbe original details ; and to attempt to keep these bits seems as 
hopeless as lo preserve a body which falls to duit as you look at it . 

Sometimes, when this Is by no means tbe case, a barbaric builder, or clerk of 
works, or an nrcr-zealons clergyman interferes in your absence, and destroys tbe 
very objects you have been most laboring to preserve. 

A conscientious representative bnving been blnmcd for incurring extras in one 
place, makes up for it in anotltcr ;by introducing, before one is aware of it, a 
sweeping clause, which condemns quantities of work one meant most religiously 
to preserve ; and, froro>nc cause or another, one is ■ lwaya finding one's intentions 
more or less frustrated. 

Still, however, this is better than acting on no principle at all, or rather, as 
is too often the case, acting on tbe principle of preserving as little as possible, 
and renewing as much as possible. 

To labor hard for tbe right principle, with whatever amount of shortcomings, 
must be better than openly to advocate and act upon those which are directly 
wnmg. 

However this may be, there Is no doubt of the fact that our churches and old 
buildings are everywhere losing their value, through misdirected and reckless, or 
at least overdone restoration ; that it is high time that some public protest be 
made against it, and some course adopted for it, prevention, and tbat each of as 
in our own practice should institute a rigorous examination as to what he ho* 
done and is doing, with a view to a stern falling hock upon true principles , that 
the churches yet unspoiled may yet be saved. 

Here again, I would suggest the Vigilance Committee already hinted at. It 
c~mld do much, though tbe works in this case are so many and so widely spread 
tbat it seems impossible for all to be watched. 
After all, then, we must look to the architects employed. If they will not 
bur in the right direction I fear there is but little hope, and yet, without some 
an suprrviskm, I believe that the majority of them will not do to; and. 
further, tbat they will always be able to adduce such plausible and practical 
reasons for their destructivcoeas, as to convince their employer* that they are in 
the right. 

I am, however, very uncertain whether we do not all go upon a very wrong 
irinclple in our dealings with ancient churches. I could almost wish the word 
< restoration " expunged from our architectural vocabulary, and that wc could 
be content with the more common-place term " reparation." We have got Into 
the way of assuming that the " restoration" or a church must, in it* own nature, 
be tlie signal for pulling it to pieces from lop to bottom. Not only must sub- 
stantial repairs be- attended to; the foundations underpinned, the strength or the 
walls looked to, decayed timbers spliced or new ones here and there inserted, the 
most decayed stone, carefully cut out and replaced, tbe covering made reliable, 
and tbe fittings put in seemly order, following and retainlug every remnant of 
what is ancient, the stonework cleaned from its thick coatings of whitewash, and 
the roofs divested of tbe concealment of modern ceilings ; but, beyond all this, 
everything must be meddled with ; tbe seating all taken up, floors removed, 
plastering stripped from the walls, tlie whole church left for some months at the 
mercy of ibe elements by the removal of its roofs, windows which do not please 
Use clergyman or the squire replaced with more pretentious ones; indeed, the 
whole thing overhauled, and radically re-formed from top to toe. 

We all of u*, however conservative our views, adopt something approaching to 
this as tlie normal and necessary view of a restoration ; and tbe chief difference 
between us is, that, If the architect be at heart earnestly conservative, the 
church comes out from the ordeal with a certain amount of its ancient self re- 
maining, but with very much of a new garb, or very much of its ancient look, 
and very many of its interesting ancient features gone ; but if his feelings are 
not conservative so much the more of novelty is there instilled, and so much tbe 
less of antiquity retained in the restored church. 

>"ow this b really beginning to tell in a fearful manner upon Ihc value of < 
ancient chutclies and the interest with which one visits thetn. One 
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long* after an untouched church, though on-' know* that the IUU 
do means iucb a* n man of feeling ran look at without slMime. 

still In tbrm are found our old churches a* they have km traditionally handed 
down to a*. True It is that the exterior ta in part decayed and mutilated, and 
even diagram! by harbartt- alteration*, yet one feels that the old work which re- 
mains it genuine and untaiupered with.' Tree, the Interior li coated with white* 
wash, thickened out indefinitely hy the rrpetitinna ol* ciwturies, bat beneath it 
we know that the old stonework is as the very workmen left ll, and that If ear. - 
folly scaled nit' with oar/a knife we aJinJI find the distemper decorations of. per- 
haps, two or three period* In it* thleknea*. True, the roof I* decayed, patched, 
and, perhaps, bidden l>\ n plaster ceiling, hat we know that it* timber* were 
wrought by tike very men whose architecture we are studying, and tliat it is ol 
the utmost value as an original specimen of their work. The floor, it is true, is 
sunken, worn, and patched with I trick, but it contains the half-effaced memorial* 
of those who I i v d while the church was new, and when parts of it were being 

The winrlnws, 
t heads of the light* 
whole. The bells are. 
, yel on them you will And the beautiful fretted border, and the 



or loose witn uven wntte mc cnurrn was new, ann wnen pan 
built , and in certain corners remain the ancient encaustic til 
again, are filled with patched and irregular glaring, but in the 
are remnant* of the stained glass which once filled the who 
perhaps, cracked, yel on them yoa wil 
pious, though it may lie superstitious, 



ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH. ARCHITECTS. 

AN ordinary general meeting was held iu the rooms. It, Comluii-strect, 
Regent-street, on Monday evening, when there was a Very numerous 
attendance. The chair was uccupltd hv the President of the Institute, \\ II.- 
LJAM TiTK, Esq., M.I'.. F.U.S., itc. 
Mr. Lewis announced sitters! donations, and a vote of thank* to tbcslouor* 



late Print* Consort. — The Great RrhMtum Building, ^c— The 
Cuai an Alt said the ordinary meeting* of the Institute bad been interrupted by 
that accident which bad cast glouut and uniteraal grief throughout the ctamtry— 
he referred to tint death of his Hoysl Highness the Prince Consort, who hail par- 
ticular claim* upon them; being their patron. The Queen was originally their 
patroness, but u yrar altar their marriage the Prince Consort did them the honor 
oi la-coming patron, and they «er< kk ul" the, rl<»|», very few ««ietie» tin 
Prince persunnlly visited, and on one occasion be took the chair. On that occa- 
ak», and on all other occastaii* on which lie had met him. tbr Prince Consort 
conducted himself with that condescension, warmheartedness, and practical 
kimlne** that made him so remarkable even at that early period or hi* career— a 
native German, ignorant of our feelings, our habits, and our customs. They 
therefore possessed a knowledge of tistt qualities of the Prince Consort, ami there- 
fore be reft that the Prince was associated with the architecture of England. All 
topic* of cnlogium had been exhausted, and be did not know that lie could may 
anything new on the subject. The Council of the Institute fell it tltelr duty, in 
consequence of the Prince Consort's death, to postpone the meeting which would 
otherwise have been held on the Itith of December last. The Council also pre- 
sented, through him, to Sir George Grey, the Home Secretary, nn address or 
condolence for presentation to Her Majesty the Queen. The address was ex- 
tremely short, and he would ask the Honorary Secretary to read It 
[Mr. Lewis, Honorary Secretary, then read the address, which has al- 
ready appeared in the Hiildimo News |. Of that address an acknow- 
ledgement, addressed to him, dated Whitehall, 4th January, and signed 
by Mr. Waddiugton, hod been received, stating that Sir George Grcv wuuld 
take an early opportunity or laying the address before her Majesty. He 
would mention one incident in bis own life, that brought him Into particular 
association with the Prince Consort in connexion with science, and indirectly 
connected with architecture, that or chemistry. A few year* ago it was thought 
desirable a scientific chemistry should be taught in England, and Mr. Clarke and 
others conceived the idea of constituting what was now in fact a college of 
chemistry. Through the attention of Iroleasor Levi notice was taken of Professor 
Hermann ; It was through that society the services or Professor Hnfmann were 
secured, but that result was chiefly attributable to the butruinciitalitv or the 
Prince Consort. And be thought the society had thereby done the greatest 
possible amount or good In a manufacturing country or so much importance a* 
England. In that matter the Prince Consort took the deepest possible interest ; 
he gave his lime, thought, money, support, and patronage in favor of tliat vary 
useful institution. The institution continued for some years tolerably successful, 
at last the council transferred It to the Government, and now ft formed a part of 
the great institution in Jerniyn-stroet, which was of to much importance to the 
country. The part which the Prince Consort look in that great school Was not 
generally known ; it came to his knowledge, and he felt bound to state that they 
ought to say they owed eminent acknowledgments to the Prion- Consort in that 
reaped. Departing from that subject he came to one which he had been 
requested by lite Council to mention. Lately at the Society of Art* 
a patter was read on tlte new Exhibition building designed by 
Captain Fowke. He and othrrs bad protested against the fact of 
an architect not being consulted on a matter of so much Importance 
as the erection of an Exhibition building. However, there seemed to 
have been, at the Society of Arts, an attack made on architect*, and the Council 
or the Institute and be himself had received letters asking them to take that 
matter up. Now, It was the fas-Mug of the Council not to take anv notice of that 
»ttaek— (Applause). The Cbalnnaii proceeded to remark that calumny and 
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derision were not worthy of notice, 
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meet an unwise 



his want or wisdom ■ Men occasionally rose up and attained eminence even 
without a professions! education. It did not follow that because a man had got 
on early education addressed to a particular pursuit there was anything gained 
tbcreby. Telford was at first a humble mason, then an architect, aud then an 
engineer. Hut he did not mean lo say that if Telford had liad a good education 
he would not have been as good an engineer as he was without It. These things 
scented to him to be accidents and incidents showing hnw men muld pet on with 
the greatest trials lo get over. Dr. Lee was n great Oriental scholar, though in 
the humblest walks of life before. An nrchitrct was an architect, an enginerrwa* 
an engineer, and etery one knew what it meant, and an Oriental scholar was an 
Oriental scholar, and everyone knew what that meant. Tluse wen- reasons why 
they should uot enter into a discussion on the Mibject of tint Exhibition building. 
Though they tod been otltred pap ers about this matter, he thought the meeting 
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tne comparatively slow rate at wntcii imprmcuti ui* were em-cieu ih 
Within ten years' Paris ha* been, in fact , remodelled throughout, n:irf 
Is, open squares, and fine house* had replaced the ancient, narrow, 
ens of filth and impurity. It was to he feared, however, that the; real 



would agree with blm that they ought not to take any notice of the parser*. As 
to the ungraceful remarks which had been made elsewhere respecting Sir Cliatrl.-^ 
Harry (some of whose relation* he was glad to sec before him), they had all to 
admire the great skill with which that eminent architect wielded Ul 
style of architecture, aud if in some cases in a building of mch 
enormous extent as the New Palace of Westminster be failed a little, 
be thought he was not entitled to be held up as the ease oi 
a distinguished failure of an architect. — (Hear, hear.) He knew of no man 
more deserving of their honor, more deserving of the honor of tin- country and • >f 
the profession to which he belonged. — (Cheers.) He thought it was an unfair 
thing to attack a dead man whose loss thev had recently so much to deplore. — 
(Hear, hear.) So much tor that subject, tie now wanted to aay a word alvnit a 
memorandum that related to l.inwll. In an artistic Journal, hating an extorsive 
drrulalloa, he found a most curious Incident. They would recollect that in his 
introductory address at the opening of the session be took some notice of the im- 
provements which had been going on at Paris. In the Journal in question a 
portion of his address was given, anil then followed additions which did not 
belong to him but which still appeared to form a portion or the address and fie 
follow up otiscrvatione previously made in It. ruder tint head or Xota&iha 
in the Journal in question appeared the following : — 
" Is Pamim Ix I'kOVKlt .'— In the course of his opening address at tlse 
Institute of lirltiali Architects last Monday evening, Mr. Titc, tbr I 
said tliat nil travellers who returned trout Paris wire, upon a superficial view ( 
what w as taking place there and In almost every town or France, disposed to And 
fault with the couiparatnclv slow rate at which improvement* were e flee ted in 
London. Wil" 
brond streets, 
tortuous dens i 

sanitary improvements of Paris liad gained little by these changes ; and, indtv-K 
so long as tin- water supply and the sewerage there were conducted on the 
present systems, little effect could be produced on the inf.illlble test of the value 
of the sanitary arrangements of a town— the average death rate. He advised 
Umsh! who believe i that ' thev manage all these things better in France ' to visit 
the ' in-take ' or the Chaillot Waterworks, which was unpleasantly near the 
mouth of one ot the gn-at sewers, or to ponder over the charge he would hare to 
pay, even in a private lodging, for the necessity or an Englishman's life — Use daily 
hip bath. Nor was this all, for tint emts llishmeuts ul the town had resolved 
themselves into heavy charges on it* inhabitants, while the utility or many of Un- 
costly work* now in band seemed more llum questionable. House-rents had 
risen' to fabulous heights in Paris ; the poor were driven from their old haunts, 
anil mo refuge was provided for them ; while, unfortunately, tlte sanitary detects 
of the old houses were servilely reproduced in the new ones. No doubt there was 
something .fain like in the rapidity and the brilliance or the changes brought 
about, but these improvements ltavc been effected npon principles of political! 
economy and by an abuse or public credit which would uever be tolerated in 
England." Up to that point what be said at the opening of tlte session was vert 
fairly reported, but then followed wltat was not spoken by him, but which 
see-incd to fit the speech remarkably well and to bear out what be had said. It 
was,—" Go into the court* or the new house* {when they have any) tad see what 
tbey are like. Count the windows which take their air and light from them ; in 
some or the worst rases you will find eighty window* looking into a well 90 feet 
square and 70 feet deep.* A more striking example still is furnished by the view 
from the tower of St. Jacques la Roucherle. At your feet run the Rue de Rivoli, 
east and west, and the Ifou levant de Selmstopnl, north and south, each some two 
mill* long and straight on end, excepting where the latter twists across the Place 
du Chatclet end the Seine. Directly you look over the parapet you are struck 
by the extraordinary compression of the houses which form these two great 
streets. Almost everywhere rise there is a certain little space remaining 
between the backs of the houses, but behind the splendid buildings which border 
these gigantic alleys there is no space at all. The houses ore packed back to 
hack : they seem all roof. There is only one comparison possible of the scene 
before you. You fancy at once that an 'immense plough has driven a furrow 
down each of the street*, turning up Ihe bouses light against each other right 
and left, just like clods in an autumn Arid. Many of them lire simple veneers, 
one room thick. The average surface of court- vare) in the two streets is certainly 
not one- tenth of tbr whole area. How could it be otherwise? the laud 'is worth 
£40 a yard t The air has been taken not of the courts and put into the street ; 
the front rooms have more of it than they bad before, but the back ones, which 
are bv far the must numerous, have none at all. Now. as the great majority of 
the li,00n „cw bouses, and not a small proportion i>r the enlarged old ones, are 
more or lea* constructed on this plan, can it be denied that their inhabitants pay 
something more tlnm a simple money price for the change* effected ? Is the 
privation or air and light to be counua for nothing .' The Parisians are not toads 
or tortoises, and cannot live without Irreathing or seeing. These unheal!;,, 
house* have often been attacked, but with no result : their danpr* were publiclt 
but vainly indicated in IH57 by the lectures or tint Professor of Civil Construct 
Hon at the Conservatoire do* Arts ct Metiers, but they go on growing at the rate 
of thousands a year. Add the certain consequence* of this system of lodging to 
the £310,000,000, and vou have the total price of the improvement* of Paris." 
Who was Hie author of the latter portion of tlte extract he knew not. but the 
incident was a curious one, and be had ventured to notice the matter, though be 
was not the author of the passage. 

Mr. Geo hue Gilbert Scott, M.A.. then read a long ami able paper on the 
Conservation of Ancient Architectural Monument* aud Iteinaius. The first portion 
wlU be found elsewhere. 

The Ciiairmax said he would venture to make one or two remarks, 
which occurred to him in the course of the reading of the paper. Mr. 
Scott referred to Mr. Raskin's opinion about tlte preservation or antiquities ; that 
gentleman did more than give his opinion, he addressed the Antiquarian Society . 
aud lorwunled to it a large donation. Ttie Antiquarian Society, on the Council 
of which he i the Chairman) had the honor of being, took t he matter up, and 
Issued a circular addrrssing the local secretary in furtherance of the object. 
However, they met with no encouragement on tlte subject, and after their best 
efforts were exhausted, the matter had died a natural death. He did bis best to 
prevent that, but was unsuccessful. That being so, lie wit* a little afraid Mr. 
Scott wonhl not sncceid in u more extended at tempt . At the same time, be should 
be very happy to aid him in the attempt, because he felt, as all must fed, tin- 
importance in'an artistic point or view, of the appointment or some such dominant 
body as that proposed. One could hardly pas* through the country without 
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that what Mr. Scott mil-! wm true lint one felt particular regret at 
witnessing the condition of our ancient buildings; no one seemed to care for them, 
ami tbey full into decay and even disappearance. He knrw very strong instances, 
aval amongst them that of the marvellous Abbey of Whitby ; tie thought hi a few 
year* tbc whole of that abhry would be down, though the expenditure rf a little 
r would have sufficed to nave .it leant Ur,'<> portion! of it. No doubt the 
exposed situation and the Tery ha<l material of which a portion of it 
was constructed, would prevent their preserving its artistic architect urnl feature*. 
He merely mentioned that an an instance of the low of our ancient cathedrals and 
castle*, where the expenditure of a few pound* would Have them. With regard 
to the vexed question ns to the nature of restoration, he had heard much dis- 
cussion about it, and it was a diffleult tiling t» decide what should he done. 
But their friend Mr. Scott's suggestions, he thought, were very valuable, shouncd 
great experience, and indicated practical utility. YVhat Mr. Scott 
said was every day becoming more obvious. A paper inch an that which had 
been read that evening, characterised by such practical skill and knowledge and 
wonderful taste and judgment, would undoubtedly be of great value grnerullv. 
Aa to what the French were doiug he thought they showed n marvellous '•kill in 
tlieir particular style of architecture, though in many en** they were exposed to 
the charge ol recklessness In tlieir treatment of aneient buildings. However, 
tliere was much to be aaid about what had been done to take awny the effect* of 
the ravages of time and decay. He daml aay the paper itself was of that nature 
which did not enable one immediately to go into a discussion upon it. With 
theae few remark*, however, he would' invite Mr. Hurnell to My a few words on 
a subject to which he had paid great attention. 

Mr. G.'Gonwi* wished to ask, before Mr. Hurnell addressed the meeting, 
win r the moment bad not now nrrived when the Government would In- prr- 
I to iwue a rmamiasion tor a general examination of ancient buildings, or 
stain reports from all parts of the country, in order to aarertain what huild- 
inga had guardians, those which were without attendance, what were under 
decay, and what not. When Mr. Hume waa in (he House of Commons, active 
exertions were mode to obtain the appointment of such a commission in this coun- 
try, and Mr. Hume, who urged in the Houec night after night tlie raving of 
that money could not he better expended than in retaining ancient 
It seemed extraordinary that, with all the large architectural and 
arehaxilogical societies in existence throughout the country, destruction should 
i on of the most deplorable character, it waa desirable that some body shoukl 
appointed by the t ioveramcnt to Initiate such Inquiries as be had referred 
to, i. ml he thought they would find a disposition on the part ol the Govrm- 
mrnt to appreciate the proposal, although Governments had behaved most 
infamously in regard to art, science and antiquities. 

Professor Doxai.dsos; said it seemed to him best to resolve themselves into a 
practical body to curry out the object of Mr. Scott. And he thought they might 
approach the First Co'muiUsioTier of Works to ask him to get a return made out 
of all ancient monuments under his rare. There wets' several properties, it was 
found, in process of decay which ought to be preserved, and which it was the 
dntv of Government to preserve. If they asked the First Commissioner to cause 
such a return to be made, he thought the request would be grunted. 

Mr. U. R. HrsvELL said Mr. Scott's paper related to so many points of 
interest that be felt incompetent that night to go into the mutter, and if it sailed 
the views of the Institute he should prefer postponing what be had 
future occasion— (Hear). The paper was full of matters of 
have to be fully and carefully considered — I Hear, hear). 

The further discussion of the paper was then postponed until such an evening 
as the Council should appoint. 

Mr. Digbv W v ATT thought they must all feel highly gratified by the paper 
which Mr. Scott had read that evening — (Hear, hear). Monuments of art were 
to them one common property as architects, whether in italv, France, or 
England ; they must feel a common Interest in them wherever thev might be. 
He proposed a vote of thank* to Mr. Scott. 

Professor Hon ai.dsox seconded the motion, which was carried amidst loud 
applause. 

Mr. Scott briefly acknowledged the compliment, and hoped the reading of 
the paper would lend to some practical result. 

AVw Atembert. — The following gentlemen were dulv elected: — Mr. John 
Young, Jun., of 35. King-street, Chcapsidr ; as Fellow.' Mr. Charles Robert 
r King, of 41, University-street ; Mr. Benjamin Tabbcrer, of SO. Bedford 
, Kensington ; Mr. ileiirv Wood, of 12, Ri. 
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ELECTION OF DISTRICT SURVEYOR FOR CHELSEA. 

LAST Friday the Metropolitan Board of Works elected Mr. .Sancton Wood as 
District Surveyor for the parish of Clielsea. There were 23 candidates for 
the office, via. : Messrs. Andrew Moseley. John Billing, Richard Richardson, 
John W. Papworth, Sancton Wood, William Lightly, S. Salter, Jan., Samuel 
HU1, Sydnev Godwin, Thomas Edward Knightlev, Henry 8. Lcgg, Horace Field, 
Joseph Liddisrd. Arthur Gates, Edward Roberts, Samuel L. Markhatn, Josiah 
Howie, Edward Pamir.', Robt. Kerr, Henrv Laxtoo, Arthur J. C. Baker, Alfred 
Williams, and John Cole. It was arranged that the list should be reduced to six 
on tbe first voting. At the close of the first voting the following were the six 
wimnttl the highest number ..I votes. .Messrs. 1*1 1 mr. I spwortti.M ood. K nightie; , 
Kerr, and Cole.— Eventually the election fell on Mr. Sancton Wood, which 
cause* a vacancy in tbe survcyorahip of Putney and Hoehamptoo. 



Cosdehnation op Old 1 1 ■ > - 1 - ix Kihkaldv. — Since the lute sad 
catastrophe in Edinburgh, the authorities' in Kirkcaldy hate been making in- 
quiries into the state of some of tbe old houses. The' result has been that u 
number have Issen condemned, and the inhabitant* ordered to remove immediately. 
A number of them have already been puihd down. On the proprietors bHng 
made uware of the untenable state ol' their houses, they got im examination 
made by practical men, who concurred in the sentence passed by the authorities. 

Bex -on - Vin hi* ami Ciiocxs. — •• Pcrfectl.* of mechanism."— JuVrmsv 1W. 
Oca! wutehes .'• to umi guineas ; diver watches, ? to rsi guinea.. liAuein » new nitistrsLol 
l*sei|ibl<t, tree for two .lamps, descriptive of every cor^tmettou .if wntdi, nubles ier«m» 
In any |urt of the »or*l to *•)> cl with the grows* eeruinty the watch lot nuspteO to 
their toe. Wsu li.s «eiit foe and ssft hy post on ruoript of * remitnun.-c. 
_.t.W. Uxssos. JJsikIUI, Ludcate-bllL «<• **-! IT. L.,rohW. London, B.C. established 



LONDON AND I'ABIS HOSPITALS. 

Galigtmni't Metttnger reports a discussion which took place a few days ago 
at one of the sittings of the Academic de Medicine on tin relative sanitary con- 
dition of the hospitals of Paris and London. Dr. Uoaaelin stated tliat from w hat. 
lie bad Ixs-n told by various foreign surgeons, and also by French physician* who 
had visited foreign' hospitals, there existed a cousiderable difference in the results 
obtained in the English and German establishments of the kind compared with 
those in Paris. The sick-wards of the London hospitals were much belter aired, 
being provided with large stoves, wliich gave rise to drought* and consumed the 
vitiated air of tbe rooms ; patient* who were able to walk took tlieir meals in 
dining-rooms apart from the sick-wards, an arrangement which greatly dimi- 
nished the crowded stute of the infirmulie*, aud contributed towards maintaining 
the purity of the air; the floors were frequently washed, which prevented the 
accumulation of dust, whik' the bed* had no curtains, whereby miasmatir emana- 
tions were totter dis|ie.rsed ; und, lastly, the limn lUqiorUBent was the object of 
particular rare. .... 

Dr. Duvcnne differed in opinion from the former speaker, and maintained that 
the manner in which the Paris liospilots were conduct..] was fur superior to the 
London system. If the sauitarv condition of the latter was better it was owing 
to the fact than their population" was smaller, liecause the paupers relieved by the 
poor-tax were not admitted into them. He then quoted some statistical docu- 
ments to show that the mortality in tlie Paris hospitals bad Issen constantly 
diminishing since tfie commencement cf the present century. 

Dr. Malgalgne, adverting to an old report of Dr. Tenon's, who had visited the 
hospitals both of London and Paris, remarked that tlie author proposed to limit 
the sick-ward* to tlie ground floor ami first story only, every sick-ward contain- 
ing it heils at the utmost. In 18H, he added, the slaughter- bouses of Paris were 
transformed into hospitals, and the result* of this measure were curious. The 
roortalitv of the French operated on in the common hospitals was one in five, 
eight, nine ; In the slaughter-houses, one In 10, IS, 13. The mortality or the 
foreign soldiers operated on in the hospitals was one in 7, 13: in tltc slaughter- 
house*, one in 1U, 19. Tills showed lhat tbe mortality was lowest in the best- 
aired situations. As to tlx; l^iudon hospitals, there was one fact to be taken info 
account, vix., Hut the sick admitted into tbem were much more seriously ill than 
those admitted into the Paris hutpltals. Out of Hal paUcnts operated on in each 
citv, 60 died in Paris, and only 00 in London. Oat of 100 amputations of the 
thigh. 60 ended mortally in Paris, 41 in London, and Mat Manchester, where 
tbe hospitals have tlie advantage of tbe country air. Now what was the reasos 
of this enormous difference ? Simply, lhat while in the 
many as (40 beds, there are only 12 in the London ones. 

The discussion is likelv to be continued at a future sitting. 



METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 

A MEETING of this body was held on Friday last, at the Hoard-room, Spring- 
gardens; J. Tiiwaites, Esq., the Chairman, presiding. 
Ertrlwn of a O'iu Testing Ifvwie.— The Cu At km ax stated that it being 
urgeutlv requisite to have erected as speedily as possible a gas testing-house In 
the new street in Southwark (under the Sale of Ga* Act), the Gas Committee 
had invited six builders to send in tenders for the same. Five of the gentlemen 
to whom the invitation was given sent in tenders, which were as follow : — Messrs. 
J. Wilson and Son, £l,97t>: Mr. Edward Thirst, £2,015, and £30 for extras ; 
Mr. W. S. Nixon. £1.740. und £3» for extras; Mr. A. E. Robin*..!., £1,010, and 
£44 for extra* ; Mr. W. Downs, £l,rSVi, and £30 for extras. The estimate of 
the Superintending Architra-t waa J" 

After some discussion, the si ' ' 
power to deal wltii tbe tenders. 
The Board then proceeded to the election of a surveYor for the ( :ln'L-ea district. 
Ci/y Improetmenln.—K report from the Worksand Improvements Committee 
stated' that though tlie improvement now being carried out by the Commissioner* 
of Sewers of the City of Londou, at No. 00, Great Tower-street, would lie attended 
with considerable public benefit, die Committee, having regard to tlie fact that 
the fund at the disposal of the Board for tbe purpose of metropolitan improve- 
ments is exceedingly limited, and to the necessity of tbeir diffusing, as far as may 
be practicable, street improvements of this nature over the entire area of 



, are not at 



their juri*dict 
above ease. 

Mr. H. L. Taylor moved 
that the Board 

improvement 



ndinent a 



of the cost, 



The amendment was, after a long discussion, carried by a majority of 4. 
The consideration of a report from the Building Act and General Purposes 
Committee, on the reference bv the Board of the 2ttth June, 18bl, as to the 
necessitv for some immediate legislative provision to prevent the building of 
warehouses, \c., wiUimin doors; and submitting pjW^ 1 ^^^,™?*^ 

postponed, sine die. 

UHttfiitiuH of the ScUMfle.— The Board was informed that the Main Drainage. 
Committee bad prepared a very long report, stating that the Committee enter- 
tain very favorably the proposition for dealing with the sewage of the northern 
area of the metropolis, contained in the communications from the Hon. \» dUam 
Napier and William Hope, Esq. ; and rrtomniending the Board to assent to the 
principle ofu concession of tbe sewage, for a term ol fifty years, provided the 
requisite authority be granted by Uie li^lsUture to tbe Board, and subject to the 



in the Bill for the protection of tbe Board, 
to theiu, and for ensuring the fulfilment by 
by them. 

be printed ami circulated i 
n t the meeting of the Bonn! this < 



Company of the obligations undertaken by them. 



introduction of all necessary 
and of tbe public interests 
the 

■A 

th 

(F JVoirre« of th. Main T)ninn.K HVris.— The engineer, Mr. Hamlgettc, 
report-d that tbe progress of the Main Drainage Works during the past month 
has, on the whole, been satisfactory, although, at this period, tlie short days an.l 
the uiisrltl.sl state of the weather necessarily retarded .ail boildiiisr operations. 
Mr. Furnras ha* now completed all the brick piers, abutments, and wing wall* 
of the bridges ou r tbe rivers, railways, and roads, except tlie Stratfonl-roa.1 
between ilow and Pluistow ; and tbe iron girder* and superstructure are being 
east and fitted at the founder's, and gradually delivered on the works. In" 
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foundations and brick inverts of the sewers are extending over Ibe whole 
tine of work*. At the beginning of last month 4.5 crow trenches remained tobecnm- 
pleted between East Ham and Barking; 90 or these are now finished. These 
cross trenches have been excavated to a depth of from 12 to 14 feet through tlw 
prat, and arc fitted with enncrtte piers at from 20 to 30 feet apart, and on these 
are constructed brick arches upon which the three parallel tunnels are carried. 
The value of the work executed under this contract up tn the promt time is 

£ Messrs. ltrawyand Co. have completed about 10,450 feet of the 

Middle Level Sewer, at an expenditure of about £01,000, and Mr. Dethick has 
finished 5,033 feet o( the Kanclagh Storm Overflow at a cost of about 
£20,500. Mr. Webster has now successfully completed about six miles of the 
Southern Outfall Sewer at an expenditure of"£250,utl0. Messrs. Alrd have made 
considerable proirrrss witii the Drptford Pumplng-statiou, the engine-house 
having lieen raised 30 feet above tlw foundations. The Low-level sewer under 
Deptford-creek is progressing, and the iron pipes under the creek, which will 
form the connrxUiu between the engine-house and tlw High-level sewer arc 
nearly completed. The value of the work done under this contract is about 
£50,000. tuider lite Southern High-level sewer contract 7 j miles of sewers have 
been finished at an expenditure of about £138,000, and I regret to report that I 
am still unable to express myself satisfied with the roatmrtor'a mode of conduct- 
ing those works. .Messrs. Slaughter and Co. have so far progressed with the 
engine* and pumps for the Orplford pumping -station that the Board have during 
the past month felt justified in making tbrm a further advance of £5,0(10 on 
account thereof. Although it dm* not form a portion of the main drainage, I 
may here mention that of the Southwnrk and Westminster communication, Mr. 
Pearson has completed 280 feet of subway, 335 feet of sewer, 4U vaults and n 
proportionate number of house drain connexions. The materials and workman- 
ship in the foregoing works arc generally of a solid and 
awl mostly reflect great credit upon the contractors. 



NOTES FROM THE PROVINCES. 

Athford Corn Exchange.— Thi* eiilflce erected on a piece of ground opposite 
the Cattle-market Is now completed. The room, lighted >-r.r in lv (mm the ceiling, 
is 08 feet 0 inches by 48 feet 8 inches, and Xi feet in height. There arc also ante- 
rooms 32 feet by 10 feet, and 10 feet bv 10 feet, and some very extensive cellarage. 
The architect is Mr. R. C. May, of St. Oeorgr's-strect. Westminster; and the 
builder Mr. Perry, Jan., of llaislnn. The total cost is about £4,000. 

Wrexham. — OJpcc* for tht Provincial Inmranrr Company. — Says the 
local Advertiter, — " The new offices of the Provincial Insurance Company are 
now completed. The large office in which the whole of th> ' ready writers ' are 
at work, is the finest room In Wrevhatn. It is large, warm, light, and well 
ventilated. A strong fire-proofroom opening into the large room kaeps in the 
utmost safety all the valuable books, papers, and deeds, belonging to tlw 
establishment, the close proximity of which to the general clerks' office greatly 
facilitates the progress of the general business. Tlw Board. room, the Committee- 
room, and the private room of the secretary are in front of the building— double 
windows obviate any nuisance that might arise from the noise of the traffic in 
tlie street — and double door* preserve the privacy and ensure tlw quietude of 
these rooms on the other side. The same completeness prevails throughout the 
entire Imilding. There is hot water ami cold water everywhere at command, a 
large hoist to lift up heavy materials from the cellar to the summit of tlw build- 
ing, and a smaller one to) lift np lighter articles, a telegraph to call the clerks, 
to point out which ctrrk is wanted, and to Indicate where lw is wanted. There 
is ' a place for everything and everything in its place.' " 

The .Nottingham Snmuorihip.—M a meeting of the Town Council of Not- 
tingham us to the surveyor s mi ferry, it was unanimously resolved tbat the sum of 
£250 per annum now paid was totally insufficient, and that it he forthwith 
increased to £350, and a further amount of £50 to be added after Michaelmas 
next. 

Clifton Sutptwion Bridge.— We understand that the chains, tw., of llun- 
gerl'ord-bridge, which have been purchased for completing this long-unfinished 
undertaking, will bo delivered in Clifton In June next, when the operation of 
suspending them between the piers erected on tht- Gloucester and Somerset sides 
of the Avon will be immediately commenced. 

Thr AVrc Guildhall at Cambridge.— -The Improvements at the Guildhall are 
rapidly approaching completion. The aldermen's parlour and the old assembly- 
mom are available for public meetings and are a striking contrast to their former 
state. The suite of rooms appropriated to the School of Art are capacious and 
convenient. The large asaembly-room is progressing, tbc plastering is nearly 
finished, and tlw floor will soon lie laid. 

Altrgarennu.— Bunting of the Canal.— On Wednesday the 18tb ult., the 
inhabitants of IJanfolat were aroused by the sudden and unexpected bursting of 
tlw canal. About eighteen months ago a similar disaster occurred in the same 
neighbourhood, not more tban Ave hundred yards distance from the scene of the 
present, which la near Lbuifolst Great House. Tlw destruction caused by tlw 
flood was very serious, trees of immense sire being washed away. The village of 
Llanfolst was inundated in many places to the depth of 2 fret, and when the 
water was stopped, the roods were at least 0 inches deep with sand and mud. 
TIk park presented a remarkable appearance. The quantities of stone washed 
down fur several hundreds of yards are computed at a thousand tons. Had the 
breakage taken place one hundred yards above, the Great House would have 
been In jeopardy. The damage is said to amount to £500. 

7Vie iVrir Staff College, bandkurtt.— The. erection of this extensive structure 
Is rapidly approaching completion, and the building will, in all probability, be 
nut of tlw hand* of the workmen by the month of March. A lew years ago, and 
subsequent to the Crimean war, a senior department was added to the Roval 
Military College for officers who, having served a probation in regimental dutfes, 
seek by a higher course of training to qualify themselves tor staff appointments; 
hut adeunatr accommodation coukJ not be afforded, and it was resolved that a 
college for this « 



building is 205 feet, by 110 feet deep (exclusive of internal offices), and ita height 
from Uiegrnuud almui £0 feet. There are towers at the north and east ends, and 
another in the centre of the front ; on n pediment are the royal arms, surmounted 
bv the rn-st of tlw college. There will be quarters for 40 students. The interior 
is approached by n vestibule, leading to a large hall covered by glass, and giving 
access to the principal staircase ami corridors. The hall on tlw first floor has 
row* of Ionic columns. The corridors are lighted with large open courts, but 
these will probably, after a time, Iw covered in with glass roofs. Tlw principal 
apartmrnt. comprise three large halls of study, t«o libraries, lecture theatre, 
class lecture-room, model-room, and mess-room (00 tret by 30 feet :, which has 
lieen constructed in such a manner that it can readily be made applicable far 
balls, Ac. Xortli-wmt of the college are detached residences for the commandant 
and adjutant, and nine houses for professors will be commenced in tlw coarse 
of n few weeks. Attached to tlw north end of tlw building are the kitchen and 
other offices of that description. At tbc back of the college are stoblra for 48 
horses. Tlw contractor is Mr. Myers. 

Chatham.— St. Bartholomew'* Hotpital.- The works ou this extensive pile 
of buildings is being rapidly pushed forward. The building is of brick, with white 
stone dressings, and may "be described as Eliiabethan, though no very great 
ornamentation will lie attempted. The hospital cnnsislaof a centre building, and 
two wings, together with a large range of buildings intended as a dispensary, 
chiefly for tlw treatment of out-patients, at the rear, lu the design of the 
building advantage has been taken of the sloping character of tlw ground on 
which it is built to form tlw dispensary building. " Entering the building at the 
back the out-patients will be received in a general waiting-room, omnmuuicating 
with which are tlw surgeries, dressing-rooms, di»|>ensing-rooms, and other 
apartments. From this portion of the building admission is gained to the ground- 
floor of tlw hospital, along which runs a corridor tlw centre length of the build- 
ing. The west wing contains the lock wards, together with the usual dormitories 
ami rooms for the nurses on the ground floor, also day-rooms, recreation opart- 
ii. nits, bath-room, servants' hall, sculleries, Xc. In this part of tlw In-siiital are 

— rds for the 



. .? purpose should t«? erected, and about the middle of 
December, 1850, tlw foundation-stone was laid by the Duke of Cambridge, with 
whom it is said the scheme originated. Tlw work" is carried out under the direc- 
tion of Captain Peilv, U.K., who is assisted bv E. Bawdier, Esq., of the Civil 
Staff. The new College is situated on a gentle slope, about halt a mile to the 
eastward of the Cadets' College, und within the spacious grounds belonging to 
that establishment. The style is modem Italian, freely treated, and the 
is brick, with atone faring*, the lovier part bring stoue. '1 Iw length of 



the cooking-moms, stoves, Ice. The cast wing contains the charity war 
reception of general patients, the wards being the same as those in the corre- 
sponding wing. 1 1 also contains a day-room 54 feet in length, for ilw use of 



monding wing. . 

convalescents. Ascending to tlw first floor, with which the entrance from the 
New-road communicates, the centre building contains an entrance ball, com- 
municating with which are the house surgeon's upnrlnwuts, chapel, and, on the 
opposite side of the corridor, the dispenser's rooms. On this floor, in the west 
wing, is also another lock wanl 57 les t in length by 24 feet in width, and in the 
corresponding wing on the opposite side of tlw building a charity ward, 00 feet 
by 24 feet. Tills floor also contains wards for special cases, together with steward's 
rooms and apartments for the nurses. The centre building on tbe second floor 
contains tlw board-room, matron's rooms, and apartments for tlw hospital clerk. 
The operating-room and lerture-ruom are placed at the rear, o\er the dispensary 
building. Tiw wards and other apartments on this floor correspond with those 
in tbe otlwr parts of tbe building. There is likewise a third floor to tbe centre 
building, which will be used entirely for the general stores required in the 
establishment. At tbe point where tlw east wing joins the centre building it is 
intended to erect a lofty square tower, which will rise to n height of nearly 50 feet 
above the building. This tower will contain a cistern for the water supply 
for the hospital, and a clock, with four illuminated dials. The hospital is 
expected to lw finished very shortly. There will be accommodation for one 
hundred patients. 

llorpital for Birkenhead.— Mr. John Laird, tbe new member for Birkenhead, 
has offered to build un infirmary and hospltid fut^ tbe new borough, ^inciu " 

and the committee have' accepted tbe terms of his proposal. Mr. Walter ! 
is to he the architect of the new building. 

jV«c Lighthoutt on the Clyde. — The Improvements on the channel of the 
Clyde between Greenock and Dumbarton have necessitated the erection of a new 
lighthouse on a perch opposite to Port Glasgow lutrbor, about 300 feet from the 
shore. The new lighthouse is of iron, circular shaped, 11 feet in diameter, and 
resting on a circular ashlar foundation. The lantern is about 0 feet in diameter, 
nod is covered by a copper dome, tbe whole rising about 30 feet above high-water 
mark. Within the last few days it has been successfully lighted with gas, which 
is conveyed from Port Glasgow through a pipe sunk at the bottom of tbc river, 
and as tlw gas can be turned on and off in Port Glasgow, there is no necessity 
for constant attendance in the lighthouse, a man only requiring once a day or*o 
to whie the reflectors and the glass of tbe lantern. 

Colchester Camp.— The plans for the erection of the first section of the new 
cavalry barracks here laavc now Inn definitely determined upon, and tbe tenders 
fur the work are to be sent in. The erections for the own are to be of red brick, 
two-storied, and to be formed in blocks, each for the accommodation of seventy- 
two men. The rooms, which will be about 20 feet In length, are to accommodate 
in each eighteen men. Tbe . " 



Crystal PALAiCI pok thr Pari*ian»— We understand that u 
anonyms, with a capital of 25,000,000 francs, is in course of formation for con- 
structing a " palais de crystal in tbe Bois de Boulogne. Tlw council of 
administration comprises a numlier of grntlenwn well known both in France and 
in this country, the French portion including the Marquis de la Itoche-Aymon, 
Count dc.Santivy, tlw Marquis de Monclar, M. Pasquaiini, and Prince A. 
Galltxin ; and the English portion, Messrs. S. Beale, M.P., T. N. Farquhar, and 
William Jackson, SI. P. Sir Joseph Paxton has accepted the office of architect 
in chief; Mr. Edwin Clarke that of consulting engineer; and Mr. Thomas 
Brassev that of contractor-general. It is Intended to make the Crystal Palace 
of tlw Hols de Boulogne especially attractive by concentrating within it magni- 
ficent halls for public entertainments, and a vast nave for the exhibition of fine 
art*, manufactures, and horticulture. The exhibitions will be permanent, and it 
is anticipated tbat new Intercourse will be created between producer and con- 
sumer unburdened by intermediaries or by distant and uncurtain correspondence. 
To provide for tlw general expenses the sinking fund and tbe maintenance of the 
building. Jcc, there would be tlw tents from exhibitors, tlw rents of restaurants, 
cafes, ice. the commission on the sale of pictures, statues, objects of art, an J 
the reserved scats, and the rents tor advertising placards, so that tbe 
oney will represent the profit to the shareholders, which it is coo- 
bo equal to 30 \kt cent, on the capital. 
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CM hie Memorial/. By W. C. Bnogwyn, Architect, Corapton-rwil, Wolver- 
hampton 

QP which the fW part i» before us ; consists of twenty (dates, drawn by the 



and printed at the Anastatic press of Co 



fl, Ipswich. The work 

it-scribed as intended to eon'ain sundry sketches for mural monuments, head- 



s tones, crosses, *e. The ensign* are not ail of ... 
rendered more valuable by the Introduction on the plate*, of 
of details to an enlarged scale. 



_ are 
ami nketcbc* 



The Royal Enfineer Department 
H*rdw\eVe US, Piccadilly. 



IU Week and the Ertimatct. By Argus ; 

on the 



WITHOUT going quite to the extent that *' Argus" does in his a 
Department, we agree that it would 
Be mi Interesting inquiry on the pert of some member of the House of Cot 
tor » return of the fortifications rx.r.itrueted within the Inst ten year., the 



Mi sum w nuns paid foe 
of these works have had 
by the 



the plan*, the amount o< the 

J ot the sccepted tender, and the 

work op to the lime of its ej.inplctlnn ; and what 
taken down or hats become obsolete by the 

It is said that— 

The Defence (Jraat U being expended on a German system of fortification, rvuderv«l 
obnoleto by modern Improvement* in the mode of attack. We have lU-Tt'Mllat«d ose- 
matos, exmnterarrbed revetments, the substitution of caponlere*. and detached Caruot 
works, ss It all modern artillery was to be niperseded by the primitive weapons of oar 



- sen 
to be 
Cbm- 



Thc author does not desire to question the Intelligence, honor or courage of 
the officers of the Department, but protests against their bring employed on works 
unless they are fully qualified for the duty, and remarks that — 
It It now well known that all War Department work* are really raperlntended by 

wrnssUoM ' 



mny lie caught of the real aertor. it has levtv the policy ot th* 
aUer the civil otTieer with dirt, that his recognition in pobUc 

cw'o? ilep^aUnsTt ^"the cstfmsl!m"elf^^^ 



sion In trade, 
end in Tiew, 



brtiken-down civil engineers, architects, or bulkier", to whose 
rather than the remuneration, the Government are Indebted for their serricea, and who, 
" r the title of clerk* of work*, perform the doty which the public suppose to ho per- 
I by the officer* of Royal Engineers ; ami It 1* worthy of remark, that no punpet 
ian ever takes to much care to conceal Die hand wbkh pulls the strings as the 
> of Royal Engineers, to hide the clerks ot works from public view. But as In tlie 
l*»l ;- rf. nnir , e agli: 
Royal Engineer* to *o 

Into Hie service, 

the public. 

Report of the Cotmeil of the Art Union of London, 

THE annual report of this Council shows a falling off in the subscription list 
during rhe p!i«t >ear, attributed In some measure, to 
ice., and a!'.* to the bet that several other 
now bid for the patronage of the public. 

The Council state that they do not of ncce*wty regard those projects in any 
Inimical spirit so long as the means employed arc Judicious and legitimate, they 
are glad to see others exerting themselves to forward the same cause in which 
they have lung labored. 

Subscribers for the ensuing year will each receive an engraving Ivy Mr. 
Sharp,, from the picture bv Mr. F. OoodaU, A.K.A., called " Raising the 
Maypole." 

It is further mentioned that the council bare presented a memorial to Govern- 
ment, " praying for the adoption intbrsevrral galleries and museums of thenation, 
of the uutforni plan of opening them to the general public every day in the week 
except Sunday, but with a charge of sixpence for each person (except students) 
on Thursday and Friday. They hope that this proposed may be entertained, and 
the plan fully adopted hy the time of the opening of the International Exhibi- 
tion, so that the visitors to London both native and foreign, may have the benefit 
of the removal of the uncertainly now cauntd by tie conflicting rules for 
admission observed at the different national collections." It is not easy to under- 
I why a charge of sixpence should he made on two days in the week for 
r present free exhibitions. 

The Art- Union of London Almanae. 

APPEARS in a newly designed cover of Gothic character. It contains 
inlcnnqtion in a very condensed form on art societies and exhibitions, 
i of pictures, and some other matter now almost peculiar to almanacs. 

The Practieal Mrchanie'i Journal. 
" cr of our contemporary contains a paper on the Annealing 
Metals and Crystallisation produced by Vibration, an 
account of the machinery of the Oetaeia and the Nooltan steamer*. An article 
on Inventions and Protected Patents; another on Subterranean Railways in the 
Metropolis; descriptions and illustrations of Patents; Law Reports of Patent 
Cases, and some usefully brought together " monthly notes," ice. 




<![orrfspon<Iente. 



WHAT 18 AS ARCHITIXTt 
Sm.-Willyou kindly slkiw tbo following to appear In jour Journal ? It 
been written before, but 1 «u in hope* that turns: one better able than myself would have 
written to you on die subject. 

At the &ooi> ly of Art* on the 4th ultimo, during the dbv-uwuon which followed the 
rraditig of a }si;>er by Captain PhillpoU on the Building for the International Exhibition 
thl* yviir. Mr. Henry Cole «a«t " when the Koyal Commianoner* for iseij entered upon their 
functions Car/lain lowke had pUn* readv.*' Can Mr. Cole vtate bow It was that Captain 
Fowke happened to hare plant ready 't Who commlssdocicd Cajitala Fowko to haTe these 
plan* pn-|ured ? liid be have them prepared at hi* own expense, or wa* the expense 
charge.] to the rote for the Department of Science and An, ami. if to, by wbiee authority r 
And if caftaia Fowke was comniMotieii to have plan, prvparol. why was be, and he only, 
asserted? 

1 wtiti to be careful a* to the difference between prrpanny and fores? eeryomf. becsus* 
I should be sorry to charge Captain Fowke with thedwlgn for the Exhibition. The credit of 
the tkaign Dow in Question btCovig* to some of the very numerou* architectural assistant* 
' arc employed nndcr Csplain Towke. at Keruir.gton-s* in all other cum where 



AS ABi-lltTkvrt'RAL ASMaTAXT. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN BUILDING, «%&• 




Is tiik coxirracrTiox or Annua cm other cl-rvwd STitccn nR*. 
Bate s, srtisg, onivrilBRMATtiHULs.-Datcd Jane a, lsiil.-J. D. luvlilgc. 
TliU c 

doable ' 

forms the two ■ 
to the side* of t.- 

pieoes are fitted one against the other, and an arch or other curved ■tractor* built there- 
with, the same nluUl be letf-suriwrtlng, and when put together with cemcot form s very 
strung piece of work. 

rnrt-nos »m LxraitsAL AnnsjeorMKT or PrMirre. axd is the 
ox. ytjurri-ACTrRit, akd TuiuTMjLvr or a.*r«, ash or Articlis. 

STItlTTITUt*, AKD EaBCTtOXS. «TIUBCT TO TUX AlTlOX OP PlBJl On 

lie IXFIXKJIC13B.- Dated May tilth. 1MI.-T. Hale and A. Wall. 
• In erecting in the furnace. In contact in or near to the "re. a wall or parti- 



Is THE OOVSTTttTTIOS ASTJ ISTKHSAL AB1 

rnErAiiArios, Hxjtri'i 
BcnPACES, Sr 

ATMOSPIIEKle 



with openings t* perforaUoos through or into 
fnm &ie combu-tlooof the fuel, or the sir 



i, or a chamber, or two or more c 
which the smoke, gs>e*. or vapor* exiling I 

before corning In contact with the fuel, are to pa*-. The Inventors sdd to clay In the pro- 
cr** of manufacture a preparation of pow 
li,,! mi. 



IX TIIK jfAXI-rACTTTie Axn OltXAHEXTATIOS Or METALLIC CniMXET-riECES 

on Maxtki^imwe*. and tx tiik onsAMrvr.'Tiox or Mbtaluc stoves akd 
PinK-riarK*.— tsstnl May ts,l»«l.-H. Crlchley. 

The patrntm claim* making metallic etdmney-plecss. and pistes or .beets o! metal, 
jninted togetlier 1^' rlvettlng. serewlng, eoMering. iw. 3. " 
piece*, ami alao stores and nre-phire*, by aflldng ornaowntal paper to I 
chlmnry-ploots, Ac, which it Is wished t 




As larnovEi) WisDow beat, pabt or 

OniKH l'lmrnsB*.— Uated May 80.1M1.-W. B. 

Thl* comUtt* of a seal with side* and a back (or only a beve 
wood or otherwise, and so eonetructed that it *iuU] rest uli the 
the inside of the window frame. 

Oompositiox to nr. cukt) tx Bt-nsTtTfTiox for Bmcx axd Btoxr. asd AH 
IiiriiovEti Method or CossTntviixo Walls asd Boors rott Huu*E», *C— 
Dated Janet, lwil.— R. Standfast. 

Thii improred coinpotitlon is formed hy running into block* the following Ingredient* : — 
Burnt clay or loam, iron duit, brick rubevuh, grave], hoop Iron, wire. lime, cement, 
vegetable fibre, animal hair, and sand. The improved method of comtructlng wall* and 
roof* cceudst* in the employment of hollow frames or moulds formed of wood or metal, 
between which the above named tnsrredlenle are run or placed in a kov KUte. tie luatertal 
for forming the outer face of the wall ar roof lieing tint applied against the levldo of tbo 
m*terial forming the onuide of the frame or mould. The material* form one tolid compact 
and join tic** body. After they have bocome *et and •oUdiaedthe " 
rcmovi-d. The iiatcntee prefer* to construct the ' 
log by letting into the cooipotlUoo guued earthen 

A Coxa rHgVEXTixo Bkoks asd Hvtixoi isihxo Fines IS Chimsets. — Dated l$th 
, June, lfwn . — A. L, C. *■ Montagu, Paris. 

This Invention etjtuilsts In the peculiar couetructloo anil application of s chimney cover 
or pot for ptvm-titlng. in any weather, chimneys from smoking In the interior, and for 
fadlitottiig the extinguishing of Arts therein. Thl* conical cover may be made of strung 
*liect iron, baked earth, or other MHtable material, and I* fitted to the upper opening of tbo 
chimney duct. The diameter of the l*ue of the cover 1* equal to that of thu orilice which 
it cover*, and Its height about double the diameter of It* base ; the top of the rover is 
truncated by a Meet Soil itcrpendicitlar to It* ast*. and 1* of a diameter equal to one-fifth of 
the diameter i*f the Iami for fuel, giving off little smoke ; the upper half or cone (« ;*r- 
forated with hole* of a diameter euaal to s twentieth of the diameter of the base, with an 
interval lietween each of them equal to double their dlaineter. 



lx Tng PottM axd CoxsTuttnox or cntMsxv Tor«, on ArrAitATf* ron firimorxT- 

IXIi ClIIMXEV* IS ORDER TO RECt LATX THE UP-CVRRRXTS AXIl PltRVMCT THE 

IMiwx-DRAt uilTx.— ISste-d June 12. Im!I.— J. Iiurraat and N. A. Harri*. 

This Invention ouii*iets of a cylinder of metal, preferably sine or earthenware, or other 
snitaldo material ; on the top of this the patenter* fix, or attach, or form a serin of 
corrugated cells, opening towards the bottom, at as to receive the extern*! sir, which 
IMtsses out of the top into the Interior of an open conical cap fixed there. These cell* may 
be either »UghtJy inclined or vertical ; the band on which these cells arc aflUvl, ss before 
stated, opens Into a conical cap, which U affixed to, and opens into, and encircles tbo 
cylinder. Round the outer periphery or nxrface I* another scries of cotiicaily snopod cell*, 
the bottom of which, being open, receive* the outer air, and passes It into the Interior ox 
another conical cap placed directly over it and concentric with the cylinder. 

L.J.J. retre. 
grate for the corjoniption of 
hcek* or Han gee. reinowted at 
The upper surface of the firs 
r form ; it is also ptovliled at 
to allow air introduced at the 
tubes Lu luo ban into 



IS-MORE^'OXSt'xttXr, ORATE. — Dstcd Junj 
This invention relates to a new arrangement of fumar 
etnoke, cempnail of tire bar*, each having two |iarallel rid 
the upper port at intervals by the piece* cart eel the cheek 
bar may be of a roand, iquere, elliptical, triangular, or ot 
Intervals with elengated hole*, srrajiged in variou* way 
under part of the grate to few* between the cheek*, and tiin 



the centre of the fuel, so a* to obtain more perfect combustion. 

AN iMPIetivKO " Fi.ooit-iKie;,'* or CItAxr.— listed June lit, Ittl. -O. Cox. 
The object of this invention 1* to oUain *ultlcleait pres*ure agahut the edges of floor 
board* to keep th, m In loiitiun and eli**. tugetlier during the operation of nailing to tho 
joint*. Tho in v, tjt.ir pp-jN*e« u«,lng a lere-r of ciut or wrought metal, about the thickness 
lor rather mote) of the rtuor luanl ; on the under stile nf this lever are placed two Itur* or 
pegs, rather further apart than the width of the lout, so that when the lever is brought 
back from the right angle to the joist, the lugs or pegs firmly grip each sJHe of the joi*t. 
while s wtMAlen bar. which is jointed to the lever, pre we** a driver, alao of wood, againet the 
edge* of the Boor iseird. This d.lver Is to be driven by blows fnsn a hammer or mallet In 
a parallel line with the floor board*, which bods to bring the driver from theobllquo 



A'ew Iron Bridge over the .Wrrsey.— Messrs. Bellhouse, of Maneliesler, have 
recently erected a foot-bridge over the Mersey at N'ortbcnelem. The bridge spans 
tlie river by means of two wrought-lron laltice girders, of ornamental ope n 
design, the width of the river being nearly *!> feet. Each girder is r*J feet long, 
6 feet eleen in Ifat centre, and Sfeet 0 inches deep at the ends ; the space between 
the two girders is C feet, which is filled in with cross beams and planks, forming 
the tiotway. The bridge w carried npon eight cast-iron piles, four at each end, 
8 inches in diameter, driven about 10 DM into the ground. The footpath is 
continued to the lop of the hank on each side of the river by iron beams, plank- 
ing, and railing, Tlie re are two arches of east-Iron, with shields having armorial 
bearings thereon, connecting the upper parts of the lattice girders ; and in one of 
these? there Is an iron openwork gate. 



• beOectcd fiom the JfecAantcs' Journal. 
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.. Cnt'irrv <'o>.rrAm-i.,\1rr f*r*THvs 
eildltlon. to building* at Wren - cross. Mniilat 
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BRIDGE. 

CR1-IUSK BJVER.-Tho Municipality of BrUbanc are prr|*rod to rc-cive designs and 
tender* far the construction .if * bridge o'er the Brisbane river, «t llnibene. to* capital 
of <jnecn*land. The author of the licet design, at the lowest ox, will receive a reward 
of XI no, or be employed to carry the nit oat. providing h* furnUbm .nrSeient proof ot 
hh conTpetrncy and experience In similar iinilertaking*. A |*emlum of Xsn will be 
awarded to tbouext best design, and XI" for tin next licit. Th* plana. «r.-c.r;c-ntlan», 
and estimate, of the Unit mud ecoond design* will be retained by Uu' Corporation a* their 
prvwrtr. The remainder will lie returned to the onmpctitori; but the corporation will 
fctv no responsibility an lo then *afe delivery. Koch art of drae-lngs, and the docu- 
menu eceiimpar.yingthem, are to be distlngxiUlnd by a motto only, and accompanied » 
a letter In a waled envelope, marked with the wno motto, and containing the author * 
name and address, and ««k.1i testimonials a* be may think proper tofcrnisri. Professional 
judge*, bring ncm-cosnpctitoTS. will be appointed by the Corporation to itetcrvnlnc the 
nierlu of the r.!«pectivD dojhrna. Eligible tender* for the work, areisnpanying the dc- 
aign, will b* entertained. All drawing" an ! tender* to be delivered at t'.rcsham Honor, 
on or before the lith of March next Copies of the inrtmrtioM to competitor*, and the 
plan of the clty.r-tn be obtained of T\ Mangle an.1 Co., the Colonial ageiiv, ami agents 
to the JliudcliAilty of yuecnaiand, eo to N*, Urn ham llouae, old Bruisl-wrce-., 

Lemdoo.K.C. " 

THAMES EMBAXKMENT. 
LOXUOS.— The CMTUBlwkmera are open to receive plana for embanking the Surrey aide of 
the rlecr Thames, within the metropolis, which wOl condoce with the grcaUat cfflcieiir-y 
ny to the Improvement, ciorjcBUruncnt, and oooTenlenee of that part of Uie 
, v. ill improve the navigation of the rlrcr, «xl will provide ajwbltc tl 




r next, at th* gaol, and at the office of 
jw, Dublin, healed tendon to be 



Ptana. kc. to the 
Mr.JohnM'Curldy, 
at toe (K>1, before 3rd of 



required to erect and com- 
for M, Carthcw Yoratoun, 
n of Feroydeuch. I. Two 

and Pleading of offices till 

to 



Dwioxixo-HoraEa. 

Dmrnrts (N. D.I.— For the rriaaon. joiner, and otter 
plate the following buUdlnga eai the rotate .,( ' 
Um\. :— I. A dwelling-borne »nd •touling of 
onttagea on tbe Farm of FefUyeieucfl. g. A 
the Farm of liixintahicld*. Flatu, kc, 
wh«a rxtaicra an or before January 29th, 

CHCTICHBS. 

Iju:i-ixn.— For work* to be executed at tlie ohnrchoa of Ii 
Don. «!i inn rv—Htn«l bally, gtweu'a Co ; Kinaolfmr. eo. Waterfnrd ; 
clinrch of Oleagariffe, eo. Cork. Flaw, kc.. with tin- resident tiuni 

Tender, to lie directed aa follow" :— " l"ropoaal for . the chnrch of , 

" The EccietbutMial Coinmitrionm for Ireland. Lhiliilii," before Jan. 10. 

KF.CTUBY. 

BAUXORMIIHE. — For buUding a rncton'-boaae aud offices at Norton, near Fn'ntoign, 
Ba>lnurahire. Flana. ke., with Thomas NlchoUon. F.I.B.A., diooeaan arehlttrt, M. 
retvr'n mnare, Uereford. Tuadera to Do delivered to the architoct, ou ox bcioro the Istli 




WARKHOr.lF. 

UCEtia.- For the erection of a warehouse In Park-place, Leode, 
Ambler, architect, 10, Park-row. Leeda, from the lath to the ilat 
be Knt to Mr. Ambler not later than I'.' a.m. rro the '.'3rd January, 
WATEKWtlllKM. 

GLOt CF-sTEil.— For pmvlillng and fixing at the Clouoeatcr 

Wrocght iron trungnlar gtnler foot Lrl.lgw. V>1 and W feet . 

Contract M. -About soil yard* of wrought Iron continrwiu fcncliur, and other work*, at 
Wltonmbe, ahoot six miles from Gtouceeter. Plasm, kc. at the office of Mr. W. Mc 
Isuxlsooroogh, A. I. C. K., anrrryor to Uu? Iss-al Hoard, norn Exchange. Tender! to bo 
Mr. k. H. Fryer, clerk to the Local Board, (If - 





-r 



, in detail, for the ereetewi of a two-gnn wooden battery, at 
on application at the C surtguard Wabh-honie. Flowtwoo-l. 



Fleetwissl. Flan*, kc. 
Further particular* to > 
wIjodi all ourre*;.iii'U'Vice 
HalttnUy. Jnimrn 11th, 

PA TEXT SLIP. 

Bir|j__ Tor a tm'-iit «li T i. nK |.*a In .Lie an-1 r.i|»irity titan the largest of tk a CTjaaU ng 
slip* at klturlon-iipivi-lltill, f<ir tlo- nae of vesaeL* froqneatlng the part, for the dires t.*." 
of tlie Dock L ompany. A ttat-nanot of the conditiona may lie olnaLued upi» applicattJn 
to tf.o s. retary. W. n. IlilfTain. Aoc.ioipanying UwaH condition* i* a twin of tend.*, 
otym ul.ich onlv tender, nill Is' pwlvul. Tcnden mux be «nt in on before 13 n aain. 
of the mh January, aitdrceaed to tlie i.s rotar','. 

HI'ITLT. ... 

Kr.vr.— For tlie <npp!y to the Tni-rt*T*) ut the Wrotham and JtaHstnne rrsal*. of the fold ■« 
t-.g materials In' tli • u„l. niionti. .ns.1 .lisUUXs :— eiurface pirki.l Flint.. 1st. inaknct 
Froui Fisitacray llrldge to tlie 1 '.th milewtone, 3«Ki[yard*. JrA ditto— from the 1 .tai t.* ta,? 
lsth ditto, l.vodVi.: irdiUtto-fr.im Its' l«thtotli» ;i«. ditto, do.; 4th '«tto— trnc 
the il-* to tlie '.'.Wh ditto, *li> do. j .Mb .lilto-fnaln the r*h to Hie S**h dltlo. JO» cku. . 
nth ditto— from the vsth to the »nh ditto, *m ils, ; 7th ditto-front the vHhto Uio *!rJ 
ditto, fill" do : nth dltto-from tbe :12nd lo the .SWh ditto, »»J do. The nawerlal-. Ui - 
.leposits.1 cl-aii and unl jota-n on the skle of fie roail at such place, nod time, prerelor** 
the rinit day of November ram, and in such quantities la the above districts an tbs' art 
veyor shall direct, and to l» laid m separate luattis e.-niainln« a yard cube eaclu I- 
form of tender may be had .4 the rarreyoT. Mr. J.din Colli*, of liir'.tnei, and no uthstf l*st- 
,< tender will be rerelved. Heassl tender*. ..Wrveaed to the Trnate**, and rnnri. 
" 'r™uej for Materials." to he delivered at the iwan, la West Mailing, on or bsfon u. 



YIIXAB. 

Be*KX.— For the erection of a pair of Villa*, at 
Fred. Chancellor, architect, kc.. «■"'. "Id ill 
Tenders lo whom by the 1M1. Jannarv. 

COVKltKI) YABDS. 

BsrEX.— For the erection of corered vard«, at TUllngliam Hall, Edsex. for the Trustees of 
Dean Clarke's Charity. Drawing*, kc., with Fred. Chancellor, arcbiteet, kc, Ii, Old 
Broad -street, London: and Cbejjrufurd, Essex. Tenders to whom by the 1Kb Jan. 

DtfCKB. 

WORXiKCTOS. — For the construction of a wet dock for the night Hon. the Kari of I/MW- 
dale, at Workington, Cnmtsrrland. tksxdflentbaa. kc, at the oaten* of Messrs. Lumb 
and Ilowaon, solicltoni, WhitohaTen; or ot Mr. A. M. Bended. P. F_. ». Greot tosirse. 
street, Wostmllubfr. Sealed toniUnt, exidoraed, " Trrslcr for Workington Dork," Messrs. 
Lamb and Hownou, Soliutorv, Wliltehaven.on or bslorc tlie J«h January. 

FABM ni'lLDIMiH. 
Dryog.— For the erection of a new farm hna>e, at llai«coenlic, 
i'» ofrlcw. solicitor*, Bedford-circo- 



Fort. Cork Harbor, 




fly J/<asr>. //avisos n-sd ttm. 

rn as " rrospect ilouae," Woolwich -common . lot at 

. ; sold tor XTOO. 

Bf Mr. Mar*. 

ClJ.rn*«. -Itesdenoe. Ko. W, FtockweU-place, CUrMm road, let at £10 \ss an 
sold for «'.">. 

iieaJder.ce, So. 1 1. SUajkwrJl -place, let at X1J per anmrm ; I 



C.vyinimwT 



ag-boose and 




New-road, rotat 

^X\in»FnT™Lt^JZt«i~. No. t BesfJrler-mry. let at tB * per 
term Urean from March, lean, ground mit X1«0 per annom ; sold for Xliu. 

JJy Mturt. /Vr amd /Ins^sViA 

WnrrisniiPBi. — Poor booses, Soa. aa to -'.J. Ureal Pn*oot-<roet. 
WhitccLapel. with staLling and uorkshop* in tbe rear, let at Ad W 1 
yoars from Chrietniaa, l"<rf. grvsind-rent X?* ; sold fur IT)". 
Hvnu-r iKK. -Family residenee, No. 7, Connnngbt-place-wost, 
ywtra from June, 1*J«, at £lii p>T annum ; soul for t:<«K 
By Jrsaw*. //aviao. eauf ■n. 
Woolwich, ilesidencc. 1, NightlBgaliv-torrace, Woolwich, value 
for £171 ; term unexpired Al year*. 
Two reaidericw, 2 and », Nigbtingnle- terrace, value i>> per I 

term unexpired **1 year* , soW for X:4». 
Two similar tuiu>e«, » and '., Nightlngale-terTace ; sold for i. 
Two atmilar bouses, * and 7. NlghllMaU laiissi ; sold for 1_ 
g 9 and lo, Nightingale-terrace, value XJS* per annum, term 

glv.iind.nmtXH: sold for Xlt*. 
PrTin Ises Wo. Jwieh-onnmon. let at X7i per annum, term unexpired 1 H years, « 

rent XI.' : *M f.< X-MHi. 
Stnttford-tiouse, Wootwlen^ximmon, vn.BC k-si per c 

ground-rent £li 1H. ; aold for X4*0. 
Besideim-, adioining abora lot, lec at Xlo per annum : rold r.nr XSW. 
Four houars, ' ■>. I, .1, aikl ll, ('lare-noc'pu»oe, Woolwich, value XfltO peg anm 
nnexpimi J" year*, groinid-rent £J0 ; sold for £7w>. 

n . . ... . . . . . VCwl .»l..l. Id. At * 




nevfir.il '."• year", croiind-rvta A-'o ; ior a<so. 



TO COHRl^l^NDHNTS. 

w'„. C K"» ?:o^» T ^ n ,.^eT^,,^ render* who will favor . , with 

note* ..f wort* coritemplato.1 or In pnsjri** In the province* : In most case, a xunjil* 
mention Ilat a work is about u> be, or ha* already been commeoeed, will be anlnctenl. 



If we were to 



K. F. L. f Northampton.)— Shall appcxr ; we could reply 
"*ee sketch. 

li.-Uy liot water. There are so many good 

the beat- ,„ 

II II L, (Tavtale4k-«ll*a7t.)— We do Dot know. 
»- T. ».- Will probably sec a reply in our next. 

It We cannot refer. , . . 

T Ii -We cannot appoint a ttrac, hut will take oar 
C. It. H 'amputate often reach us on the subject ; write to 
I, —We shall be tied lo tee promised 
II B. 11. In oar next. 
Mr. Glconar I'.-lteport will be given. 
F. F.. W.-Trv again. 
« asnJ.-IU-lowourmark. 
M. P.-Thank*i shall lie made use of. 
T. W 
C. X. 

A— Fartlculars have 
O. V.-5»end extraet from eoadlllona 
T. K.— Ye*. 

L.O. I.. Not falrlj stated. 
Ixnxx to Vol. 1 II.— Tho Iod< 
next number. 

THE CHAMBEB-S' SlTrLEJtENT.— In answer to several correspondents, tho remainder 
ot tbe " Cliamben' Supplement" will bo printed as soon a* the pUteeoui be laas^agad. 



tustisl-road l-ltetetvcil. 
cannot .-esnply will. *och 
alars have &"l reached u* 



x and Title Fnge, to the paat votnaie will be laasied with ottr 



ot tne LliarniST* rtujipienieviv w.o w e— 

and will then Ik irTcsetited to sill.virtls'rs ; thai enabUng.them. In 
generally H3pT09su.l desire, to comjd.tt Uu work at antx. 



All nmmmimUimt to U mbtrtwl. Fs* BiUor tf At 
^re'rVAsWuker", l»'esJlT«*« 
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THE YEAR'S PROGRESS.* 

HK circumstances connected with 
the curator*. of the Soane Mu- 
seum is another instance of the 
evils resulting from lack of pro- 
fessional organisation. Into the 
qualifications of the candidates we 
have no wish to inquire. It is 
sufficient to note that the gentle- 
■nan at present holding the office 
is not an architect, and that his 
professional achievements do not 
satisfj the requirements of the Act 
of Parliament. The result of the 
imbroglio is the resignation of two 
of the trustees, and a proposition to 
apply to the Legislature for fresh 
powers, which may end in the col- 
lection being sent to South Ken- 
sington, or made more accessible to 
the public than it is — a result 
which, in the interest of artistic 
study, we should welcome. Again, 
the cool way in which architects 
were shelved by the Commis- 
sioners of the International Exhi- 
bition deciding to "have nothing 
to do with them," may be traceable to the same source. On the merits 
of the building there i* no occasion to speak; they cannot be fairly 
judged until the structure be complete. But this we may be permitted 
to say, that had architects been allowed the opportunity, there is no 
reason to suppose that they would have been unable to supply designs 
quite a-i meritorious, from an architectural point of view, as Captain 
r owke's, and quite as cheap in construction. If eminent architects 
led the Commissioners into a dilemma last time, which we deny, 
they should have been afforded an occasion to repair their error. 
It would have been gracious to have made this concession. But 
the cause of the dilemma did not reside with architects ; it was 
with the Commissioners themselves, who did not know their own 
minds, or, at all events, did not know what was required. From the 
novelty of the thing their ignorance was quite excusable. Had it been 
otherwise, and the Commissioners been able to say " we require a 
temporary structure, covering so much superficial area, and affording so 
much wall-space, the whole not to exceed a certain amount for cost," it is 
ridiculous to insinuate that architects could not have designed a monster 
greenhouse just as well as Sir Joseph Paxton did. On the present oc- 
casion we do not complain of the Commissioners having obtruded an 
officer of Royal Engineers on the profession. On the contrary wc desire 
access to it to be as free as possible. Butwcdo complain that architects 
should not have been allowed to compete with this gentleman for 
designing a national edifice— one which foreigners will not unnaturally 
regard as the standard of constructional skill and esthetic capacity 
possessed by Rritish architect* of the present day. 

If we turn from the social position of architects to their works the 
prospect will be infinitely more cheering. A general view must satisfy 
the least favorably disposed towards the profession that there is a steady 
and very marked progress in the constructional and artistic character 
of recent buildings. Wc do not say all arc good, nor do we seek to 
deny that errors have been perpetrated, often springing from a striving 
after originality, but we do contend that on every side there is evidence 
of more thought, of more serious study, and of a greater desire to build 
honestly than existed formerly, or are to be found among contem- 
poraries abroad. In the provinces, but more particularly in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, the revival of study and conscientious construction are 
quite as remarkable as in the capital. In Manchester, Liverpool, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, Newcastle, Leeds, Halifax, Hull, and 
other towns, structures arc arising highly creditable to the age, and 
■which, on the Continent, would be regarded as architectural monu- 
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Kblic favor ; the check they may have suffered with respect to the 
ireign Office has been compensated in other ways. We may sym- 
pathise with the architect, under his annoyances, and some may even go 
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to the extent of regretting that he should have condescended to design, 
4 * for God's sake ! something Italian," but the pressure put upon him 
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lual taste, and is liable to be removed at any 
'undations arc laid, by the play of political parties, 
.■> altogether devoid of hope that the presence of 



Mr. Layard in the Ministry may lead to modifications which may end 
in a return to Mr. Scott's original design, or in the structure being 
gradually Gothiciscd, as it is developed. Of late there has 
been a noticeable tendency to forsake servile copyiam of 
examples, and, instead, to work in a Gothic spirit, with greater fn 
in view to employ unhesitatingly, and as liberally as may be 
sistent with artistic propriety, modern appliances to *atL,l 
requirements. 

The stronghold of Gothicists has been in ecclesiastical edifices of which 
the most remarkable are the churches and restorations of Mr. Scott, Mr. 
Street, and Mr. Buttcrfield. One of the curliest attempts, it* not the first, 
to introduce the Italian, or polychromatic, element into English Gothic 
has been nearly completed by the restoration of All Saints', Kensington, 
which was commenced ten years ago or more. Here the original 
architect introduced red voussoirs in exterior arches, mosaics in 
spandrels, and made the columns of Devon and Cornish marble. The 
pulpit is of Derbyshire alabaster, Cornish marble, and Irish black 
marble. The seats are open and stained, while color and gilding have 
been introduced in the reredos. The pavement is composed of colored 
quarries ; and horizontal bands of the same material, black, red, and 
yellow, are carried round the lower part of the walls up to a height of 
about fi feet. Mr. Street's church in Westminster is an admirable 
example of the architect's taste and skill, and is remarkable for what 
many will regard as his bappy innovations. The material of the walla 
both cxternul and internal is common red brick. The architect 
has relied more than usual on polychromy for effect, and on the 
aid of sculpture and painting. What is certainly a novelty, and 
must create doubts of the architect's orthodoxy in the minds of 
advocates of parochial whitewash, is Mr. Watt's truly noble fresco 
which decorates the east wall of the nave, and is a creater work of art 
than his fresco in Lincotn's-inn. Sculptured medallions are introduced 
in appropriate positions. The columns dividing the nave from the aisles 
are of polished red granite with carved capitals, illustrating the miracles 
and parables. The roof is boarded between the arched ribs are elabo- 
rately decorated with designs in color. Another novelty is the 
decoration of the apse with figures incised in stone, filled in with black 
cement, while the pulpit, if taken by itself would be considered as a 
highly creditable piece of sculpture, carefully designed, and wrought 
ironwork is employed as screens. Mr. Buttertield's church in 
Baldwin's -gardens is scarcely sufficiently advanced for us to 
speak of it in detail. Superior to Margaret -street church 
in general design, perhaps, it will not be inferior in the rich- 
ness and elaborate decoration of the interior. The materials 
of the walls are the common yellow bricks, but for the decoration of 
the interior alabaster and colored marbles are to be employed, as well 
as a scries of frescoes. These are the two chief features of progress 
in ecclesiastical architecture during the year (besides Mr. Scott's 
cathedral restorations), which indicate a stride forward in a direction 
the people of England have not hitherto witnessed. Elsewhere in the 
metropolis and the provinces churches and chapels have been erected, 
which wc regret our want of space precludes us from noticing. They 
will be found set forth in the volume just ended. 

The new room to the National Gallery is an improvement, but can be 
regarded in no other light thau as a costly makeshift. A Turner gallery 
has to be built, which Mr. Pcnnethornc proposes to do, and at the same 
time to supply additional accommodation to the National Gallery by 
building a suite of rooms at the back, over part of the workhouse si to 
and the bai rack-yard, at a cost of .£100,000. The structure is to be 
devoid of architectural character and ornament, and will supply an area 
of ao.OOO square feet. But seeing the rate of increase of the national 
collection of pictures, it will not be many years before the new 
excrescent edifice will be filled to repletion, and a fresh offshoot, 
equally devoid of architectural character rendered necessary. What is 
to be done with the British Museum ? — is a question that has been 
repeatedly asked, without eliciting a reply. It is rumoured that the 
separation of tho natural history collections from the rest is to be 
effected ; but where they are to go yet remains a question. 

The buildings of the Horticultural Society exhibit in a fresh and 
agreeable manner the resources of Italian architecture ; and in the 
monster hotels that are springing up in connexion with railway termini 
architects have found admirable opportunities for displaying their skill 
in dealing with large street facades. Tho task is not easy to execute ; 
and with the exception of the Grosvenor Hotel, there is not one which 
an architectural critic would be inclined to regard as possessed of high 
artistic merits. They may bo honestly built, and well planned, but 
they are not in all respects satisfactory works of art. 

Having so recently described at length the metropolitan improve- 
ments designed or in the course of being carried out, the arterial 
drainage works, new thoroughfares, markets, bridges, and railways, we 
may be permitted to omit further notice of them here. But we cannot 
refrain from congratulating all parties concerned in building operations 
on the apparent termination of those unhappy strikes, which have done 
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nothing but mischief, and would lead to the belief of unconquerable 
ill-feeling existing between masters and men. It is, however, some 
eoasolauon to learn that during the last decade the census reveals the 
fact, if it were not known from other quarters, that the building trades 
have had their fair share of prosperity. In England we have built, or 
are building, 52.1,835 new houses, which is doubly satisfactory, aa 
affording proofs of the activity of the building trades, and of the 
well-being of the community at large. 
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CHURCH RESTORATION. 

IT is not often the case that those who are habitually engaged on 
practical works, and can carry them out in the best way, can equally 
well write about them or describe them. To take only a single inatancc. 
George Stephenson, the father of our railway system, though one of the moat 
inventive and skilful engineers the world has ever seen since mechanics 
first became a science, was oue of the worat possible witnesses, and his 
friends never offered hia evidence without reluctance. It ia, therefore, of 
peculiar value to obtain the opinion* on a practical aubject of a 
practical man, who unites to technical akill the ability to write and 
well. 

On this ground, the paper of Mr. Scott, "On the Conservation of 
Ancient Buildings," published in our columns, possesses a value of no 
ordinary kind. Few men, if any, have been so extensively employed in the 
work of protecting and preserving ancient buildings, and few architects 
could be found so capable of conveying to others the impressions made on 
their own minds by their experience of that or any other professional 
engagement. 

We are, therefore, justified in supposing that Mr. Scott's psper will be 
almost universally read, and rend with great attention, and that conse- 
quently the subject of it will be likely to be just now very extensively 
under the notice of our readers. This being so, now is the proper 
time for any observations of our own, on the whole questiou or on any 
portions of it. 

Church restoration is by no means the same thing as the conservation of 
ancient buildings ; but it is a part, and a very Important part, of that 
comprehensive aubject ( and more commonly brought under notice than 
any other sort of preservative or restorative work. We propose, there- 
fore, to limit what we have to say in this article to works done upon that 
one class of ancient buildings which includes ancient churches and chapels, 
without noticing either cathedrals on theonchaud.or domestic, antiquarian, 
or monumental objects of architecture on the other. 

The word restoration is an unfortunate one. " I could almost wish," 
says Mr. Scott, " the word restoration expunged from our architectural 
vocabulary, and that we could be content with the more commonplace 
term reparation.'' This is most true. It is too often the case that those 
engaged in directing the works on an old church, conceive it to be tbclr 
duty to bring St back if they can to the condition in which they-considcr it 
was left when first built,— or what is worse to bring it to a condition such 
as it might have occupied at some time or other, had certain ideas which 
they suppose to have been among the Intention* of the first architect been 
carried out. 

_ Many other examples of extravagant interpretation of the word " restora- 
tion," might be adduced. In putting our own interpretation on the word, 
we will take it in a very conventional sense. We will for the present 
quite ignore any more distinct signification of the word than that which 
every builder, and almost every architect, attribute* to It, that Is, the 
works which it has become at the present day customary to undertake, in 
arder to remedy the long neglect and misuse to which most ancient 
churches have been aubject— and often also in order to enlarge or improve 
them, to meet such modern requirements as want of ■pace, want of 
warmth, want of comfort, and the like. 

all hands, for a vast amount of zeal 
I sense of the disgrace which attaches to 
, ndid dwellings, and allow the ,'houec of 
God to fall into ruin. Few architects are without some work of this 
nature, and many have had numbers of such "restorations" within a very 
fow yean entreated to them, and it is therefore of the highest importance 
that aa these works badly directed will be peculiarly injurious, they 
ahouid be carried on in a right spirit. 

As a work of art, and, at the same time, a work of local history, an 
ancient church has a value second to no other work either of art or skill 
which this country contains, and they who have the care of it have the 
responsibility of being public guardians of most valuable property. 
Destroy its antiquity, aud its greatest value is lost -, replace it with a 
copy, and you perform an act as directly of public robbery as if you were 
to cat to pieces the pictures of the National Gallery, and leave copies in 
their place on the walls. Carelessly or thoughtlessly replace broken frng- 
, or supply missing links, and yon perhaps procure for your own 
■s work the reputation of being ancient, and thus damage the re pu- 
ff others, unknown now by name, it is true, but not on that 
unt unworthy of renown, whose art was older and nobler than yours ; 
or else you bring really ancient work into itoubt, or even into disrepute, 
through you association of jour own with it. 

There qui be no doubt that very extensive works are necessary to 
churches, and always have been ; but it is quite certain that such works 
a* were undertaken down to the sixteenth century have seldom left much 
to regret, while tlK»e done after that day have produced the evil remit 
to, or in tome other way have been equally re- 
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gret table. Why is this ? What did the fathers do in their works of ad- 
dition or reparation, or rebuilding, which we, their childrci 
many case* to do in our turn ? 

What they did was simply this, they built always m a 
Ecclesiastical building*, but always also in a sfytV of Ihtir oam.'and these M 
believe to be the true principles upon which all additional work*) to be 
done to churches should be executed. 

The men of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries acted upon ok 
only of these principles — they always worked in their own style, sum! wt 
ought so far to thank them for it. It Is true that moat of their work was 
entirely unsuitable to the character of the buildings, eminently snappy 
prists to churches, and as such we remove it, and regret that in mam 
case* it ha* permanently disfigured the church. But in no instance wffi 
even an ordinary observer mistake an addition of the last century for at 
original portion of the fabric ; and, this being so, wc suspect that a right- 
minded man » ill. in nine cases out of ten, be muff grati I'ul to the rue:, 
that century, clumsy and barbarous as some of their church alteration! 
were, than to u*. We have in countless instances replaced really fine ole 
fragment* by work which, though it may perhaps claim to be in ant 
•mall degree more appropriate, has no distinctive character of its own.; 
work which, inferior in value to the original, both as being a copy, and at*-, 
usually a* being an inaccurate copy, is yet sufficiently close an imitatioc 
of it to occasion difficulty to those who desire to refer to the really genuii* 
work in the church. 

What we desire here, then, to urge ia, not a mere repetition of what M.- 
Scott ha* so well and so clearly urged, as to the necessity of intelligcoc 
and care in copying mouldings, and in supplying lacunae in tracery. 4 
abstinence from attempts to restore carving, and of an almost superstition 
anxiety to preserve genuine portions of antiquity ; we are content I 
leave that as he put it. But restoration works, as wc have defined the: 
meaning, do ordinarily imply the re-introduction of some features, aa, for 
example, new seating or other furniture, sometimes renewed portion* cc 
the existing fabric, and very often fresh features; and we do urge that. *» 
far as possible, lbe*» thall be ao done as to show at once, and to all time, 
that they are unquestionably nineteenth-century work and none other. 

This, n few years ago, would not have been even ao practicable aa it a 
now ; and, at the present moment, i* not so practicable a* it will be •on* 
few year* hence. But we maintain that it 1* right in principle, and out 
only so, but that it baa now become to a very great extent practicable tn 
execution. 

It is not necessary to repeat here what has been said so often in this 
Journal, a* to the reality of an exiating ityle of architecture. Take the 
most recent work* of our best men, and we find in them a itrongly market* 
amount of coincidence and similarity sufficient to denote them a* all be- 
longing to one school, and yet a variety enough to mark them clearly at 
the works of original artist*. At the aaroe time they are such works at, 
in their general characteristic*, stand quite apart from all previous time, 
and as will bo at once referred by the antiquaries of future ages to thu 
particular period of architectural history. Here, then, we have contem- 
porary architectural character, and it ia this character that we desire to 
aee improsaed on all our addition to, or alterations in, printing buildings. 

It will always be easy, and always desirable to preserve general coo- 
gruity or balance of general features, harmony and outline, and ao forth, 
ju«t a* the later Gothic builders did in their addition* to original edifice), 
but it will not be on that account necessary to make believe that the new 
tower or the fresh porch, or the additional aisle we add was done at the 
*amo time as the rest of the building. Such a make-believe is not 
satisfactory, where It is transparent and consequently easily detected; it is 
unfair and deceptive where it is carried to such an extent a* really It 
mislead. 

Notwithstanding this, it does not necessarily hold good that every 
fragment replaced, shall be replaced by something essentially diflerer : 
Where there exists an amount of decay such as renders necessary lb< 
renewal of a portion ur portion* of old work, it may bo right it 
practicable to replace it with a close copy ; but we axe persuade 1 
that where a close copy i* not practicable, no copy ought to b» 
attempted. The most reepectful counc no doubt 1* to leave the atone ut 
wrought, replacing carving by block* left uncut, and moulding* by (tone* 
prepared for moulding only ; but where this may not be, and eopjini 
i* not of the simplest sort, let good and confessedly modern work be 
introduced, the best but the least ostentatious possible. 
^ The subject is a seductive one ; we cannot, however, now pursue 

make it a labor of love. Over and above the ordinary care, for which be 
is paid, he should devote to each work of thi* sort care and pains purelj 
for the sake of art ; and should think himself well repaid for even a ooo 
sidcrublc sacrifice of lime and trouble, if he do but succeed in preserving 
one or two genuine ancient feature* from loss, mutilation, or disguise, an- 
ln limiting the amount of new work introduced to the most 
quantity possible. 



ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

A SPECIAL General meeting of member* only, was held on Mi 
to receive a report fruni the Council, on Professions] Itaelte 
As it uu> requested ■ hat the diecuMlon should be ei mldered to be of a 
private* and confidential nature, wr iitnetain from any notice of a very 
meeting. Hut we may soy that tbe Council deserve the thanks of the 
fission for tbe production erf the report laid before the 
The intrliug was adjourned lor tbe fi 
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THE UTILISATION OF LONDON SEWAGE. 

INTIMATELY connected with the health and welfaro of the inhabit- 
ants of large towns ii the disposal of sewage, and no fal»e delicacy 
should be allowed to prevent it* ttudy as a qneition of the bighctt aani- 
tary and economical importance. The action to which food ii tubjected, 
(titer it baa been eaten, has been truthfully compared to that of a furnace. 
It to consumed in the stomachs of animals, and the refine directed Is, 
therefore, the ashes of food. But these ashes are different from those 
produced by coal or wood fires, inasmuch as they contain the essences of 
fertility— that is to say, the means for reproduction of fuel for the 
stomach. We may return cinders and wood ashes to the soil— not that wo 
deny their manurial value— but they will not reappear in the shape of 
cool or trees; whereat the ashes of food, restored to the soil, are taken np 
by (rrasscs. vegetables, and cereals, to be transmuted by the recuperative 
processes of nature into food again, so that nothing is lost. The growth 
of crops, their consumption, and the return of their ashes to the soil which 
lias been sown or planted afresh, arc a regular cycle of processes, no one 
of which can be omitted without stopping the others. If food be cropped 
off tins land and its ashes not returned in the shape of manures, the soil 
is exhausted and rendered incapable of again producing food. In England 
we are placed in an abnormal and costly condition by the erroneous 
manner in which the sewage of centres of population has been disposed 
of— or, to be more exact, we should say wasted. Of the enormous quanti- 
ties of food grown and imported here an infinitesimal quantity finds its 
way back to the soil. It is stored in cesspools until it loses its most fer- 
tilising property, nitrogen, which is evolved in the shape of ammoniacal 
and other gates, and discharged into the atmosphere, to breed disease, or it 
ts discharged into our streams and rivers, to poison the water we drink. 
To remedy this wdful waste we are compelled to import guano, bones, 
coprolites, and other manures, at a cost of several millions annually, while 
wc arc obliged to pay a further penally in the shape of sewer rates for 
unproductive sewerage works. 

What is the money value of this annual waste ? Liebig says the price 
of nitrogen alone produced by every IOO,uou persons is £1 2.000 a ve ar, 
and would suffice to manure 5o,ooo acre* of wheat land with the 
accompanying phosphates, alkaline and neutral salts, and organic 
matter. Mr. Edwin Chndwick asserts the yearly value of disjecta Is 
£1 17s. per head. According to Professor Johnson the annual value of 
fluid disjecta for every loOvOOO of population is £223,000 ; while Mr. 
Lawrs estimates at 6*. a year the actual value of the chemical con- 
stituents of the dry substance of disjecta per head, leaving the mare 
valuable fluids out of the question For the sake of round numbers, we will 
take the population of the three Kingdoms at 5*000,000, though it is 
more, and will soon bo SO.ooo.uOO with the rapid decline of emigration con- 
sequent on the civil war across the Atlantic. Then, according to Liebig, 
the annual value of nitrogen alone, produced by the entire population, will 
be £3,480,000. and would suffice to manure fourteen millions and a half of 
acres of wheat land. Mr. Chadwick's estimate, based on practical 
observatinns in Belgium, shows the yearly worth of the total disjecta to be 
CVM.1O.0oo. Professor Johnson make the value of the fluid disjecta 
£f4,67o,ooo, and Mr. Lows gives the worth of the chemical constituents of 
the Cry substance at £8,700,000. Taking the highest estimate, it will be 
that we annually waste a sum nearly equal to the total amount of 
nuc raised by taxation, while, according to the lowest estimate, the 
e equals the amount produced by the income tax. To put the question 
in another form, if Mr. Gladstone were Invested with the monopoly of 
sing of our refuse, its present market value would enable him, if he 
I fluids, to abolish customs' excise and all other taxes, with the 
1 of four or Ave millions • and, if he limited himself to the con- 
stituents of the dry substance, he might In his next financial statement 
announce the abolition of the income and 



Although the Chinese manage to return nearly the whole of the ashes of 
their food to the soil. It may be argued that we should experience. too great 
a difflctilty to collect the disject* of small centres of population. Admitting 
the validity of the objection, we reply that, according to the last census, 
there are 36 towns, with their respective populations above SO.oon, 
whose aggregate populations are 7.395,601. The objection cannot, there- 
fore, apply to them. And the highest estimate would make the annual 
value, in round numbers, of their disjecta £16,500,000, and the loweat 
estimate would fix it at £1.216,680. 

In thccateofthemctTc^lis.wherethewholewini)eshortlycoIkcted,r^ 
feasor Johnson's figures show the annual value of the disjecta is £6,250,000, 
and Mr Lawe's, that it is £841,210. To this again must be added the value 
of the manurial substances carried down by rainfall into the tewcr. The 
droppings from cattle, and pulverised granite from the pavements are of 
considerable value. Protestor Way stated in hi* report that,—" So far as 
London is concerned, and considering onlv the compositinn of the liquid 
which readies the tewcr* in the time of rain from the streets, it teem* 
pretty certain that It would be a* valuable in a manuring point o< view, as 
the ordinary contents of tcwer*." 

It should be remembered that the figures and estimates quoted are the 
results of investigations of the subject by the most eminent chemists and 
agriculturist* of the day, and arc not put forward by speculators or the 
concoctors <.f joint stock companies. They are the calm, well digested, and 
carefully matured ci nclusions of science. Indeed, there has never been a 
question M lo the value of the constituents of sewage. Their quantity 
and character ran be accurately estimated, and at thev are similar to the 
constituents of manures which ore sold daily, their market value is easily 
uiable. The only question, and which is the cause of the dis- 
i in the figures quoted, is as to the extent to which the manurial 



constituent* can be recovered. If the whole of the sewage is applied to 
the i rrigation of soil, then the highest estimates will represent the minimum 
economy, but, if only the chemical constituents of dry tu balances an 
applied at manure, then the lower estimate will represent the amount of 
annual laving. Consequently, when the arterial drainage of London to 
completed. It will collect and discharge manure of the value of tlx 
millioni and a quarter every year ; and the question now raised i* whether 
these million* shall be discharged into the Thames lo waste, or rather to 
be brought back by the flow tide to breed a pestilence in the midst of us, 
or whether it shall be discharged on to the roil to increase its fertility. 

A proposition hat been tubmitted to the Metropolitan Board of Works 
for applying the entire dry weather sewsge of the northern area of tho 
metropolis to the fertilisation of lands to be reclaimed on the Essex coast. 
For this purpose ah area of 20,000 acres on the Foulness Sands and Dcngic 
Flats it proposed to be enclosed from the sea. A brick culvert 10 feet in 
diameter is to be constructed from the main intercepting sewer* at Abbey 
Mills pumping station to the river Crouch, a distance of 37 mile*. From 
this point two open branch sewers, seven and eight miles In length 
respectively, arc to be built to conver the sewage on to the reclaimed 
hind*. In the line or the brick culvert- at about the ninth mile 
Abbey Mill— are to be a lift of 30 feet, and a pumping-enginc of 1 ,200 1 
power. Arrangements are to be made lor distributing portions of the sew ago 
to farm* along the line of the culvert at such distances from the centres of 
population a* to create no nuisance to them. The surface soil of the areas 
to be reclaimed and irrigated with sewage, consist* chiefly of an admixture 
of sea lands and fluviatile tilt*. It it not deemed necessary to provide 
■ubaoil drainage, but merely to place a catch drain in»ide the line of em- 
bankment to retain the turplut water from tewago after irrigation, for 
discharge into the sea through ordinary sluice valves. The estimated coat 
of the work* is £2,000,000. The advantages of the scheme, besides the 
great and cardinal one of utilising sewage, are aaving the expense of 
dcodoriaation which the Board would have to incur in hot weather, 
and diverting towage from the Thane*, so as to prevent all 
chance of it* being brought hack by the flow into the centre of the 
metropolis. What would be the cost of deodoriaation wc have no data for 
estimating, but that it would be considerable and a permanent heavy 
charge upon ratepayers we may be certain. Equally sure may we be that, 
if the sewage is discharged into the Thames at Sea-reeeh, it will, in the 
course of time, be carried back above bridge by the tides, to form mud- 
bunks, and perpetuate the nuisance we shall have spent millions on arterial 
drainage to get rid of. The proof that such m ill be the case will befound 
in the fact that the salt constituents of the sea are carried up so far as to 
furnish traces of brackithnest at Battersca. The evidence of Mr. Golds- 
worthy Gurney, in hU report on the stste of the Thames, supplies addi- 
tional proof that such would be the ra-i in comequence of the superior 
{tower of the upcast over the down. Ho cited the example of tea sand 
carried fourteen mile* up the Cornish tidal river. Camel, agatnat the freshet. 
Lastly, it is something to add 20,000 acre* of food- producing soil to the 
area of England. Ai to the practical and engineering merit* of the 
scheme, we have the authoritative' coneluaioni of Mr. IW.algette that — 

The reset *o*set«d appear* ts> hs> mti adapted to tar recertlMi of the itviff, sad Is, 
lnds*sd. Uw Miry oaeyet suggovtl bttfce Board, where, frum lis position, extent, anil assure 
ot iusoil, there would bo a reasonable prospect "I its receiving itdtaiiiagaouKl) iolanreaod 
con.'tAnt a di-cliargc of sewage, without creating a nuhance to the unrounding district. 
That the works have been carefully consMof l and well designs), and tbr estimate, la (air 
ami sufficient, and that the (proposition Is the only one the promoters ot which hwvs. 
by depositing plans, placsd themselves in a position lo carry oat during the coining «s4on 
of Parliament, and so tar as Its engineering character and details are conct ntcd.lt ts 
thoroughly practical, and deserves the favorable ccnjidcrsticn tit tbr Doonl. 

Let us now glance at the advantage* which would result to the rate- 
payers from the adoption of the scheme. The Board of Work* are to grant 
to the promoters an absolute and exclusive property In the Northern 
sewage for f " 
the pron 
capital, and 

the dividend and cost of the works. The Board are further to he em- 
powered to purchase the works st the expiration of the lease, on giving 
seven years' notice, at a fair valuation, and to appoint two Director* to the 
Board of the promoter*' Company. What pecuniary gain would accrue to 
the ratepayers there may be tome difficulty in accurately determining; 
but, from experience elsewhere, wc can make a tolerably fair guess. To 
pay 10 per cent, dividend on capital would require £200,000. The poorest 
portion of Crsigentinny farm, irrigated with Edinburgh sewage, gives an 
average yearly rental of £ 1 8 an acre. Accepting this as data — and that the 
rental would he much higher, will be evident when it it remembered that the 
prices for agricultural produce rule much higher in the Loo don than In 
the Edinburgh market* — the reclaimed estate on the Essex coast would 
yield a rental of £360,000. If wc deduct the dividend there will remain 
£160,000 for working expense* and for division between the Board of 
Work* and the promoters. The working expense* ore not Mated, but wc 
shall probably not be very wide of the mark in estimating at £50,noo the 
Board's share of the profita if the above provisions lie realised. Do the 
ratepayer* deem it worth while to run a chance of earning this amount 
without incurring any pecuniary ri«k or liability whatsoever; fur that U 
the real question at issue ? 

The sum which the Bortrd of Work. " »tand to win " would « 
to reduce the rates they levy by marly one-half. Is this of no i 
to the heavily. burdened ratepayers ol the metropolis ? 

When the motion to accept the proposal of the promoters was brought 
before the Board by gentlemen from whom it was our misfortune to differ 
on previous occasions, and on thi* very subject, it was postponed for a 
month by a division of 17 to 13 on the most futile pretexts. One was to 



fifty years, in return for which tbey are to share cquslly with 
era the net profits after 10 per cent, has been paid upon tho 
I In the profits from the sale of reclaimed lands, after deducting 
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l'LAN' OF 8UGUESTHD LIKE OF ROAD ACROSS UYDE PARE. 
Refemcet to PtaM •— 
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3. Entrance to Proponed Kew Road frmt | sale of the- Serpentine. !>. Devcloptnenrt 

tho Uayswatcr.road, and opposite to Wr«t- e.fl. Tunbsl* on either sirie-of brtdg*. mm Rotuo-row. with t 



tnporary bridge of boat* 
Mttoe, pertorf, as there 
toOnbth opoulag* through 



boeme-ecreei 

4. Now entrance to Kouaingtim-gardcns, 
over [irr jk«^1 new roadway, avoiding thereby 
thr- mnWI; at creasing it co the same level. 
Between tli* point* 3 and < then is an cx- 



not to Interfiles with tli« preset 
to thv riarden*. 

7. Bridg* acriwe the Berpentt 
poaod roadway to hn carried o 
and through piers of arche* ; th 
r jq'1 lug 4 feet below level of < 



entrance* 

. the pro- 
rrnrnth It 
inrfAce of 



mmnnlc 
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lie prop. 



hich tbe jtttw^'- . 
offers. 

In. Tnnnnl under Rotten 
II. IWotopment of Pal 
manicatfcon with those cxis 
water aide of the Serpentim 



Uon between 
>n-road, and 



mrTliRe com* 
g on tho Bay»> 



13. Exhibltion-road. 
11. Line frum bridee eaggesled 1 
Exhibition-road wat fortrjoo. 
l.V Prince o-icate. 

lft. Broedwalk through the octltm of 
Kentlng'on'iEarilCMS. 

1 7. rutt'.rm for band. 

N.R.— Thodottoil line from A to B suggest* 
by a sabway an additional mean* of more 
removing the i 
suggestion ' 
expenditure 



i pubtic^U-w. Thi* 



enable other parties to tend in descriptions of their schemes ; bat the 
Board have waited already fire yeora, and the only practicable one tent in, 
according to the evidence of their own engineer, i» the one th«y have 
postponed; another pretence was that, ax the towago U valuable, the Board 
fboutd not give away " what waa the property of the ratepayera and 
could be uted for their advantage." But the Board are not asked to giro 
away property. They are offered an equal share in the not profit* after 
paying a fair dividend on the coat of tbe works, which the Board could 
never carry out themselves. The last excuse to which reference will be 
made waa " that the sewage would be spread over sand, which would not 
Imbibe ammonia, that it would create a nuisance by polluting the air with 
malaria, and would affect Maldon, Chelmsford, Southend, Oravesend, 
Boptford, and the metropolia"(!) Whether sand would or would not 
imbibe ammonia may be left aside in presence of the fact that one portion 
of the Craigentinny farm it formed out of hillocks of pure sea sand, and 
that the vegetation thereon absorbs in a single night tbe properties of 
sewage offensive to animal life. But the investigations of Dr. Vcslchcr 
showed that sandy soils. Independently of the vegetation with which they 
may be covered, do absorb " but little ammonia, and likewise not much 
potash," and lliat the addition of lime, jatt as coils are regularly limed, 
will cause the sewage to give up its ammonia, while a sandy soil greatly 
deficient in lime will abstract Lime from sewage. 



FIRST CITY OF LONDON ENGINEER CORPS. 



ENCOURAGED apparently by the remark of Sir J. Fox Bargoyrw that "no 
body of volunteer* can be more likely to turn to useful account in case of 
being brought into tbe field against an enemy than one organised as Engineer*," 
the promoter* of the City of London Engineer* are forming a corps to supple- 
ment the regular forces of war, and effect the deal ruction or formation of rail- 
wars, bridges, roads, and work* of defence. The corps is to be composed of 
architects, civil and mechanical engineers, builders, artisans, and other scientific 
persons, and we believe there are raonv in London of these professions and trades 
who will join such a corps, if only on account of a course of instruction in 
military engineering, which will be Immediately entered upon by the comuuool- 
ing officer LieuL-CoL H. O. Man. 

(t is noticed at being remarkable that the City of London which has contri- 
buted so largely to the volunteer forces should, until recently, have been deficient 
at rr-^ords volunteer engineers, while other large towns huve such corps. 

We understand that her Majesty ho* been pleased to accept the services of the 
1st City °' T ^"|J^ ER ^ ,0 ' w -^ , *j lit: ' ari ' "fll/red for tin- a <••:<•■* lull of artjtM 

•J l^WTJ. 



That for the present urgimcy, a bridge of boai» m-row tlir Serpentine, on a 
with the intended road, offers a momentary alternative and admit* of 



SUOOESTED LINE OF ROAD ACROSS HYDE-PARK. 

Seeing that credit is being given to others for the suggestion, Mr. Harry R. 
Newton claims to be the original proposer of an open suok road, following; 
the line of division between Ilyde-ptrk and Kensington-gardens, and 
forming a channel of communication between Bayswater and the surround- 
ing neighbourhood, and Kensington. The drawings (from which the plan 
given above has been reduced) were, it appears, prepared in tho carry part 
of 1830, and on several occasions since that time the author has urged the 
desirability of arrangement* being entered Into between tbe Government 
and the parishes for its formation. 

The following among suggestions relating to the proposed road, which 
Is to be sunk below the general level of the park and gardens, will explain 
the author's intentions. 

A. That at it Is Important to have a road at once, on account of the Inter- 
national KxbibdtiMi, that it would temporarily relieve the financial difficulty to 
tbe parishes, Exhibition authorities and other*, if the rood were opened at first 
only fur day traffic, tbe parishes, &c., being enabled to open it for night traffic, 
a* soon as the means could be found fur roiling the road off and providing the 
lighting ft wilh gas. 

B. 

level wilh the intended road, offers a momentary alternative _. 
delay for considering maturely tbe difficulty of passing the Serpentine. 

('. That as the public traffic along the intended road would not be " heavy 
traffic," it ought to be considered as much for a development to the Park 
as a public road, so at to render carriage communication between existing park 
ronil« on tbe two sides of Serpentine complete in their circuit, 

D. That tbe foregoing would induce economy of expenditure at the junction of 
the Intended road with the Knudiigton-rota, as at any future and probably 
remote time, ami when the public traffic had Increased, the rood proposed could 
then at easilv as now, be separated from the Park altogether at that point. 

E. That the intended road offers on opportunity for developing tbe communica- 
tion between Rotten-row and the Kensington-road, greatly to the convenience 
of the equestrians, and for considering, as the pork and gardens at the Junction 
of the bridge are so crowded, at various and uncertain time*, by pedestrian* of 
all ages, whether the route for equestrians now across the bridge, night be 
diverted into the intended new roadway. 

U. Thai tbe carryioo; tbe road through the pier* of the bridge is believed to 
be the cheapest mode of passing the Serpentine, fur preserving the circulation of 
the water, and for the concealment of the road from the general view, so as not 
to interfere with tbe appearance through the arches, obtaining this by keeping 
tbe surface of the roadway some 4 feet bdow the water level, but as even this 
would form a conwderabla item of expense, that it might be a question to con- 
sider, whether with but little addition to a aum so required, a lund would not 
exist sufficient to enable the bridge to be widened, carrying tbe public road 
through tin. piert of new part, thus obtaining increased communication on two 
levels, the lower one for the public traffic, and, the upper one far the park. If, 
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thrrrtore, this were thought b park development, perhaps the Government 
might consider It was Justified In providing the means, not Car the lower roadway 
but tor widening the bridge 

H. Jf this public route i* at all considered objectionable, oo account of notac, 
dust, Sec, at certainly the moot pleasant part of tho pork and gardens, 
smother route is indicated for carrying a subway fion A to B on plan, under 
the broad w alk en either aide of the bridge ond through the piers of the bridge, 
ban though all possible inconvenience would thereby be removed, the adoption 
Of this suggeetiou would be attended with increaaad expenditure. 



ON THE CONSERVATION OF ANCIENT ARCUITECTURAL 
MONUMENTS AND REMAINS* 

AND wbat is the state of the restored church? The external stonework i< In 
good repair, but the antiquity of ita details in dubious. IV windows are 
of nice chronological accordance, but they fail to tell the church's history. The 
Internal stonework has thrown off its coating of whitewash, but it lias been re- 
worked, and all the toolioarka of the old mason* scraped off by thr nnpitjlnp 
drug, or chipped away and replaced by modern toolings; the plastering i» done 
to perfection, but it projects In strange unnatural notching* round the stone 
dressings, and has replaced what was a storehouse of the relics of decorative 
painting; the roofs are of sound oak, or display nil the smartness uf stain and 
varnbli, but the old timber-work we valued is goue, and what now appears is 
t even like it ; the floor is, perhu|w, of the uniform neatness of a Stafford- 
re farmer's kitchen, or, it may be, displays all the glories of encaustic tile; 
but the memorials of the dead have perished, and the works of Mr. Minton (to 
wlucb they liavc fallen victims) have scornfully ousted those of bis teachers, 
while tbe local patterns of old times hare given way to those which one now 
finds stereoty ped from one end of tlie country to the other. The windows are 
nicelv glased with cnthcdrol glass, and some of litem with stained glass of rea- 
sonable merit, but the one bns thrust out tbe fragments of ancient glass-paint- 
ing, white the other lias scorned all endeavor to follow out and take example from 
their designs. The Itella have been capitally recast by Meara and Warner, and 
their tones are, no doubt, musical ; but If you go up to look at them, you find 
the ancient fretted border replaced by some vubrar Wading*, and the pious and 
beautifully lettered legend by tbe names of the founders and the churchwardens 
in littering which would do honor to a haberdasher's shop. 

This is a fair statement of an average church restoration ; but there are many 
worse, as well as many better cases. The great majority, I grieve to say, are very 
far worse. We find in aouie of them reckless and often ignorant and senseless 
destruction of old work, united with an intense want of feeling in all that is 
done anew: to that the church has heeome equally sickening from what It has 
lost and wlaat it has gained. 

In others, again, we find an utter blank of Interest — a church reduced to a 
atate of unredeemed lukewannneas. I have recently been especially struck, in 
ing tt little tour, with the prevalence of this last-named type among restored 
dies : a nauseating blank, — neither anything interesting left, nor anything 
good introduced : and yet I was self-condemned at considering that the process, 
viewed as a whole, was much tbe same as that wc are all in the luihlt of applying 
la our restorations, the chief difference lying in tbe degree of conservative 
feeling and of artistic skill with which it is applied. My great perplexity is to 
decide whether onr entire system should be reconsidered and altered, or whether 
the whole question Is one of de tails and of Individual cases, each to be decided on 
its own merits. 

Now let us consider for a moment what should be the beau-ideal of •restored 
church. 

First, of all, wc should have all its structural dilapidations so far repaired ai to 
s (cure it against actual danger, and to Insure its siabflitv. 

Tbe external atonework would be so far repaired as is necessary to bring out 
the architectural forms where seriously decayed and mutilated, and to render the 
ttmctnre of the wails sound and durable. This would be done, not on a wkeU- 
sole principle such as could be described in a specification, but in a tentative 
and gradual manner; first, replacing the stones which are entirely decayed, 
and rather feeling one's uwy, and trying how little teill do, than going ou 
any bold system. Every new atone will thus be a perfect transcript of that 
which it replaces, and this will, so far as possible, extend to Its dimensions and 
the mode of workmanship, for there la a character even In the proportions of 
a&ULur stones, — still more in the mode of working them. Where a part is wliolly J 
or In any great degree wanting, it is questionable whether it would be supplied 
beyond tbe extent of existing evidence ; when later features have heeu inter- 
polated, it la yet more questionable whether Utey would be removed. Such 
questions must depend upon circumstances, such as tbe merits of the original 
and of the Interpolation, and upon the question whether the latter is in n state to 
denwnd thorough reparation, and whether the original features preponderate and 
give their character to the building. Such questions, too, would bare been 
entered upon Willi a strong leaning against alteration; and this would show 
Itself clearly in the result. 

Tbe interior would. It Is trur, Ik divested of its whitewash ; but where this 
would not come off by fair means it will be more or less left on, for a little dls- 
culoratioa of the stone Is of Infinitely less moment than the obliteration of tlie 
ancient tooling, so that in cleaning it no hard tool mtut ever be brought to bear 
upon it* mrjncr. Where the stonework had been colored or decorated In dis- 
lemper, the traces of this would be preserved with a loving care, no matter Iww 
indistinct or fragmentary they may V , 

The plastering may to aoue extent be renewed ; but wherever the old coloring 
could be preserved portions of the puttering would be left, and the new wnnhl be, 
like the old, thin, and not projecting beyond the stone dressings. Tbe roof*, if 
ancient, will have been studiously repaired, so as to preserve every fragment 
which can be mule to do its duty, even though tin roofa may not be of the 
original date or pitch, 

Tbe floor, though levelled and made? free from dump, will retain nil its monu- 
mental slabs in their true places, and tho remainder will be made in a great decree 
subordinate to tlicro, and of the material which, »o far as can he ascertained, was 
before used, wlietker stone or tile. If old encuustie til.s remain, they will 
receive nil due honor and protection, and new ones villi be founded on their 
patterns. 

*A pspvrrcod tijr f.l G, SCOTT, Esq., before tbe tiojvd Institute ot Ilrttt.h Architect.-. 



The stating will probably he the carrying out of such parts of tbe old Mating 
aa Biav have remained, all old screens, Ice, 4tc., being carefully preserved, and 
that iu their own proper places. Where ancient features, aa niches, Jcc., have 
been ruthlessly destroyed, they will have been carefully traced out, aud either 
exposed to view and left to apeak for themselves, or, if sufficient traces are left 
and frag menu found (which la often the case) to warrant it, they will have been 
studiously and with religious accuracy restored to their original forma, no old 
part being disturbed , and every old fragment worked in. 

Tlie I rag menu of old stained gloaa would retain each ita own place, and If new 
glass be introduced where such remains exist, it will be made to cany out the 
(lcsigu which they suggest. In a word, the old church will, by a etudious and 
tentative pruceas, have been brought Into a aeeanly state without any smartening 
up of old weather- beaten surfaces, and without any loss of ancient or traditional 
character ; while in such fittings or necessary features aa there was no ancient 
guide lor. It will be felt that the restorer united the ability to carry out the spirit 
of the old work with a desire to limit himself to the smallest possible sphere m the 
exercise of it. 

This seems the true ideal : but, us I have before said, it is )>y no means easy, 
aud often Impossible, to realise it. The extent and intensity of the decay of the 
materials, the shattered condition of the walla, tlie extent of barbarous mutila- 
tions, and the necessity for enlargement or other practical alterations to meet 
present wanta, ail militate more or less against it ; yet the ideal suggests tlie 
luirit in which tlie work ought to be undertaken, even when it can only be 
partially attained ; and I fbar that it is not by any means the spirit with which 
audi works really ore undertaken. On the contrary, it seems as if many pro- 
moters of restoration, and those they employ, laid themselves out to destroy 
interesting features, even when a general restoration is not carried out. I passed 
the other day through a village (tdinbridgc, In Kent) where a few years before 
1 had sketched a window of great peculiarity, such as I boil ooly seen one other 
instance of ; it was one whose tracery was arranged especially to give scope to a 
crucifixion in the stained glass. I went to look at it again, when, to my 
dismay, I found that it bad been singled out from among all the windows in the 
church fur destruction, and a window of tbe vulgaris! form substituted ? Again, 
in a church iiear Reading there were man) beautiful remains of painted glass, of 
tbe beginning of the fourteenth century, in the beads of the window lights, which 
I took much trouble to get tracings of. The church was " restored," and they 
all disappeared. 

The uoblc church of Cloy-upon-Sea, in Norfolk, bad, when I saw it three or 
bur years back, an original roof of tbe fourteenth century ; certainly much 
decayed. 1 1 has now, I bear, been replaced by one of the meanest and most con- 
temptible kind, not having tlie smallest reference to its ancient type. Wherever 
old frescoes are found tlie clergy set themselves especially agaimt them. In a 
church 1 was myself engaged upon iu Cheshire, the whole wulls were found 
covered with large figures and other decorations of a must Interesting character. 
Their destruction was decreed. 1 Interfered, and threatened the builder's 
foreman with dismissal if he carried out tbe sentence; but tbey cleverly 
allowed the question to go by default, and 1st them be destroyed by exposure to 
rain, while toe roof was uncovered. Iu another place the gentleman who paid 
fur the restoration act himself earnestly to preserve a most remarkable fresco ; 
bat. while his bark was turned, a workman, supposed to be bribed by another 
parishioner, chiselled It off. Even at Eton College, where the walls above the 
stadia were found to be Covered with two rangea of oil-paintings in the manner of 
tlie Flemish school of the fit teen th century, the Fellows of tbe college had one 
whole range chiselled off from each side of the chapel, and tbe otlier range con- 
cealed by canopies which had never existed uu the old stalls. This act of Van- 
dalism I aaw myself being perpetrated. And ao it is all through the country ; 
the most interesting features of our old churches ore being wealed out through 
tbe carelessness, tbe prejudices, or tbe deliberate barbarism of those who have to 
do with them. Nor can the architect in all instances prevent turn. I have now 
a church in hand where, an enlargement being n ece ssa r y, I had arranged it with 
special reference to preserving a curious fragment of extreme antiquity : but the 
builder, who could not conceive why so scrubby a hit should be retained, look it 
down, asking no questions, and, in apite of my earnest remonstrance, has gone 
on finding one bit after another of old work to be too far gone for retention, and 
has let the old vrall-painting, for which the church was celebrated, perish from 
exposure ; indeed (having no clerk of the works), I was obliged to threaten tbe 
builder with extreme severity to induce him to spare anything at all. Tike fact 
is, that unless oue la always at the spot, or boa there a representative j m bucd with 
the right feeling, there Is little chance tor a building whan once any portion has 
to be rebuilt, and sometimes, I fear, when the architect Is on the spot, he doaa 
much the same thing, aud perhaps even avails himself of bts proximity to press 
with tbo greater success his anti-conservative suggestions and arguments. 

I will here offer a few suggestions which may possibly be of some utility. 

First. 1 have found it iu aome degree useful to have a code of rules and 
suggestions drawn out and lithographed for the guidance of clerks of the works 
and buiklera who ore engaged in reatomtioaa. I take the liberty of laying one 
of these papers on the tank, hut will mention that tbey arc of little use unless 
constantly pressed personally upon the attention of the parties concerned. 

Secondly, The great enemy to careful restoration are contracts. The best 
course would be to carry them out by day-work, feeling onc'a way in the most 
timid and careful manner, and always striving to do oa little aa Is practicable. 
When contracts are necessary a series of a mall contracts is better than one 
general one. 

Thirdly, it Is highly desirable to avoid uncovering a roof all at once. When 
re- roofing or re-covering the roofs Is necessary, it is best to do it in small parts, 
and keep the rain out by temporary expedients as you go on. 

Fourthly. It is often the case that the exterior of window tracery is linpelrssly 
decayed, while the internal half remains sound. In such cases 1 bold tbe proper 
course, to be the renewal of the outer half alone, attaching tlie new work by plugs 
anil cement. We thus retain one-half in Its original form, and ensure the 
correctness of tbe otlicr bait. 

Fifthly. latching and piercing, if done carefully, are infinitely preferable to 
inure wholesale renewal. Tim various cement J which we have now at our com- 
mand enable us to introduce the suialhst pieces into decayed or mutilated 
mouldings, which was formerly impracticable. Where the injury , however, is 
unimportant, it is better to Irate it untouched. 

Sixthly. Never trust u clerk of the works, or any unpractised band, to obtain 
the auctions of mouldings, or tbo forms of other features to be restored. It is 
jit enough to persona whose eyes and whose instincts have been 
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years ; to those who have bad nu such advantage, It b limply impossible, and one 
tired nol lie astonished to find there, even with nearly perfect copies before tbi-ra, 
producing form* scarcely resembling the original at all. I have often known 
them, even when they hare passed a snw-curf (according to their somewhat 
liarbiirous custom), through a moulding, and ruled off lu section, produce a 
result totally at variance with the uhl moulding, 

Seventhly. Where an ancient feature has been destroyed never attempt its 
restoration till the parts round where the original existed hare been thoroughly 
opened out and explored, and, where possible, in your own presence. Old trair- 
■nentsarc in such casea nearly always discovered, and usually In great abun- 
dance and near their proper sites. 

Thus fragments of a deslruyed window are usually found In the wall which 
block* up or surrounds the ol'l opening. Blocked up nicbes, sedlliic, or piscina!, 
commonly contain each tbejr own dthrit. 

Often, liowrver, these are not quite sufficient to perfect a design, and the skil 
of the architect is taxed to the Tery utmost to judge what the rest would be 
This resembles the labors of the paleontologist, who reconstructs the skelcto u 
and the nnimol from a few broken tones, and, as in bis ease, the work la im- 
possible to any but one thoroughly acquainted with bis subject. 

This is, indeed, a most important branch uf the subject, and is by far the most 
interesting and cheering phase in restoration. In tike hands of an experienced 
and painstaking restorer, U often happens that a design which hail been almost 
utterly lot Is, In a very great measure recovered; but this can only be done by 
long and oalient stiuly of the fragments discovered ; and the work should Ik 
Indefinitely postponed .until these can lie thoroughly explored and thoroughly 
studied. Ion much stress cannot possibly be laid upon tuts. It is the very pith 
and marrow of restoration. If neglected it is destructive to the work, though If 
carried out fully, it is the great redeeming fact which compensates for many of 
the annovnnres which restorations involve. 

lu such cases all tlw fragments which can be by any mean* grafted into die 
restored work, should be brought in at whatever cost. In difficult cavs let the 
Architect stick to it hard and fast, until bis difficulty is solved ; and let him set 
tu lightly as possible by tbe conjectural Uieories which, one by one, occur to him, 
for lie may almost depend upon It that titer are wrong. Witb'tlie single exception 
of Profcasor Wills*, I never met with a man who could make guesses on which a 
moment's reliance could be placed. He does so simple because he has a won- 
derful Intuitive power of put ting together evidence in uls mind » Inch few possess, 
and stitl more because he never makes a guess until he has collected and 
thoroughly weighed his evidence. He has sw.irm* of imitators whose practice is 
the very reverse. To begin with they only halt understand their subject, and 
they build upon thU detective foundation a superstructure of guesses running 
ahead of the evidence, and stuck to religiously after proof has been found of their 
fallacy. 

To tlwsc who have not such Intuitive perceptions, the only coarse is not t> 
guess at all, or to set so loosely by your Uieories, that they may, one by one, go 
to the winds wftlsout a moment's regret, as fast as adverse evidence presents Itself. 
I remember once investigating the design of a very much altered and mutilated 
window, wlien, after constructing a must satisfactory theory, a little bit of evi- 
dence turned up, which not only let it all down with n run, but involved the 
whole question in new obscurity. An excellent young assistant who was with 
inc exclaimed, in a fit of Impatient vexation, that he wished to goodness we had 
not lound that nasty feature, fur it had spoiled all our work. I replied, " Never 
regret evidence, however vexatious ; for, depend upon it, it must lead to a right 
conclusion, or, at Wast, prevent wrong one*." However, I could not at tlw time 
sue my way through it ; but some time afterwards, while away, a new thought 
occurred, and I went back and told mv assistant that if, on cutting into the wall 
at a certuin point, he found o certain feature, I could unravel the whole mystery. 
This was searched for, and found, and the whole of tlw evidence at once fell into 
its place ; and the onlv remaining wonder was, how we could have been so stupid 
as not to think of so obvious a thing before. At other times, however, tbe result 
la so completely different from what we could possibly have anticipated, that one's 
wonder rather is, how one could have ever been so conceited as to venture upon 
any conjectures at all.* 



THE BHITISH MUSEUM READING-ROOM. 

WE have received the following oflVial return of tlie number of tickets of 
admission 1o the reading-room, Usun) from 8th January to 31st December, 
IrW :-Ncw tickets, 2,705* renewals, 4.800; Total, 7.SK.. Tlw number of 
temporary admissions has been 8x7 ; and tlw total number of readers who have 
used the reading-room from 8th Jauuary tn 31st December, 1881, 130,410. 



THE QUEEN RAILWAY HOTEL, CHESTER. 

THIS building, illustrated in our present Number, is approached by a 
covered arcade from the station. It is built of red brick, with Port- 
land oement dressings ; the roof is covered with lUngor slates. Tbe 
interior accommodation consists of upward* of one hundred bed-rooms, 
with coffee-rooms and private sitting-rooms arranged on tbe ground and 
the one-pair floor. The total cost was about -£1 i.uOO. It was executed from 
a design hy Mr. T. M. Penson. A portion of the building was destroyed 
by ftro in December last, and is being rapidly restored by Messrs. Clark 
and Jones, of Manchester, under the direction of Messrs. Cornelius 



Sci'MTt'BK CoSTRiaitTIOXS TO TUB EXBIBITIOX OP 1862.— We 
understand tluit tbe colossal statue of "Cromwell" has just been success- 
fully cast in metal by the Coalbrookdalet Iron Company, Shropshire. This 
statue is intended to form part of tlw contributions of that celebrated firm to the 
forthcoming International Kxhibttinn. 

To Check tiil Wahpixu or Plaxks.— The race of the planks should 
be cut in the direction which lay from east to west as the tree stood. If this he 
done, the planks will warn much less than in the opposite direction. Tbe 
strongest side of n piore of timber is that which hi Its natural position faced the 
north— McchanU'M Magazine. 

' To be oouUnuaL 
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PROFESSOR S. SMIHKES LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AT 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. — Lecture L 
mHE first of a series of lectures on Architecture at the Royal 
1 delivered by Professor Mmibee ou Thursday evening, the 
following is the first portion of the lecture :— 

Karlym the seventeenth century an Italian writer, Teofllo Gallamni, com- 
posed a treatise of some ingenuity and merit, on the Errors of Architecture, and 
certainly he succeeded in bringing together a mass of architectural errors 
(horrors I might say), so shocking as tn reflect no small discredit on the prac- 
titioners of his day. That day, it is true, was one of great darkness in hi* art. 
By an unfortunate accident it coincided with the date of the greatest activity, 
influence, and wealth of tbe followers of Ignatius Loyola, when churches and 
seminaries arose in great profusion over a large part of t'hristendom ; hence that 
era was tlwu and still remains distinguished from all procrdbig and succeeding 
times hv tlw prevalence of, perhaps, the wor«t architecture that has yet been 
devised bv bimiau Ingenuity. Jiot that tlw Je»uifs style of architecture, as it 
has been called, may not be admitted to be sometime* picturesque and bold— so 
much so. Indeed, as to be occasionally most theatrical In its effects ; but so 
enllrelv were all tbe rule* of coro|««iillou, I should almost say of common sense, 
ignored and outraged— so entirely was tbe tuber truthfulness of our art dls- 
reirard»d— that I feel satisfbd that I am confining myself to strict truth when I 
aav that to the soelctv founded bv Loyola our art owes indirectly more of its 
degradation and decay than to any other school or individual whatever. Of 
course, 1 do not impute personally to himself any influence over the style which 
tbe "buildings I refer to tended to nrep:;|;;ile ; 1 onl >' regnrd him as founder of a 
religious society, who heeamc the unconscious Instruments of establishing a 
vicious selioul of architecture at a very unfortunate epoch of architectural 
activity. The author to whom I have above adverted had the great merit of 
seeing more clearly than his contemporaries tlw faults of contemporary art, and 
he deserves to be recorded among our worthies for his boldness in contending 
again>t the monstrous errors and absurdities that luul sprung up with a luxurious 
rankneas and rapidity which are really remarkable. 

The very commencement of tlw slxUenth century, namely, the age or 
Dnunanu-, of Rafbcitc, of Penuii, and Guillo Romano, was, as I bare on a 
former occasion shown, in many respects worthy of being regarded as tins 
culminating period of modem otxhitecturc; uail the end of that same century 
saw the art. If not at Its lowest ebb, at all e\euts in a state of deplorable impurity . 
It Is an old remark that all evil is but tbe corruption of what is good; and it 
seems to be in the nature of a law that no sooner bos a point «»f excellence been 
reaclwd than a process of deterioration commences, lortunately, there would 
appear to be a co-existent law of social adjustment, for no sooner have we reaclwd 
a state of apparently hop. less and helpless Imbecility, than a glimpse of better 
things appears to restore our hopes anil to redress the balance. The course, in 
short, of most human affairs may be correctly represented in a diagram hy a 
series of anticlinal lines, persistent in their ever vary ing irregularity. 

ttucti, at all events, appears to have l*x-n tlw course of our art. Tlw great 
effort of the distinguished artists whom 1 have, named appears to bate been— 
first, to mske themselves thoroughly acquainted with the principle* which guided 
the architects of the great Classic period, and tlwn to devise such departure* from 
tlw style of that period (still, however, adhering to the principles on which that 
style was founded) as would enable them to adapt their structures to the greatly 
altered habits, and to the iww civilisation, of tlwir own days. 

There can be little difference of opinion amonj us us to the consummate genius 
and wonderful dexterity with which these modifications of tbe ancient manner 
were effected. Perhaps one of the most prominent modifications was the in- 
troduction of n regular fenestration, by winch that essential feature, tbe window, 
was so treated as to render it a fertile source of beauty and interest. It is true 
evidences are abundant to prove that whatever may have been the case in still 
earlier times, windows, with tlwir architraves ami other somewhat ornamental 
adjuncts of like nature, were a recognised feature in Roman architecture ; but I 
am aware of no ancient building having its various Honrs marked by uniform 
ranges of windows as decorated features, such as we find especially characterising 
the architecture of the Renaissance. 

Another source of beauty, wholly unknown to Classic art— namely, the balus- 
trade, is also due tu tlw originality and inventive genius of the cjuatro-cen lists; 
and It is curious to note the avidity with which artists learnt to avail themselves 
of this novel and ingenious mode of turning so prosaic and utilitarian an object 
as a parapet into an ornament of great astbetic value. 

Tlw systematic superposition of several regular orders was another practice 
particularly affected in renascent architecture. It had, indeed, been suggested by 
the magnificent amnlulbeatrcs of the Romans, as wi ll as by a rare instance or 
two of still earlier date, but was certainly nol practised by that people generally, 
either in temples or in their domestic buildings. I have enumerated some of tbe 
more prominent characteristics of Italian art, which stamped it with originality, 
and gave birth to a school as widely differing from tlie primitive, strictly classical, 
school, as from tlw medieval school, which it supplanted. 

Such was architecture at tlw beginning of the sixteenth century in Italy, then 
the Instructress of Europe in the fine arts, as well as In most other branches of 
intellectual culture. 

have on a former occasion dwelt at sufficient length on the phases of oor art 
again adopting tbe language of a kindred 
Inal axis. A downward course here eom- 
ecnrd the weaknesses of men and the errors 
Perhaps there nmy lie as much advantage 



down to this period— a period which, 
science, may be regarded as an antich 
menccs. It is an ungrateful task to re 
of genius ; but perhaps it is a useful one, . 

derived from Inquiring how and why art decayed, as in marking and admiring Its 
Ion. Such, at all events, Is the task which Ilia' 



growth and elevation. 
Imposed on myself. 
To inuuire why art 



■yed after 1 1 hod arrived at a point of great excellence 
" iy genius is erratic, why V 
; is like the fabled bird of paradise, 



is, perhaps, equivalent to inquiring why genius is erratic, why we are unstable in 
ooi Judgment, and why human fancy I 
exists only wbru on the wing. 

Had the men who followed the bright period to which I have adverted been 
plodders on the highway of art, wlthont soul or iovention, and content to follow 
with painful exactness the footsteps of their predecessors, we might, perhaps, 
have seen an age of good Imitators, and of a level tdnlitude; a race of tame 
transmitters of the excellence of others, productive of a perpetual repetition of 
approved forms and established models. 

Rut very far otherwise was tlw case. Art, In all Its branches, throughout tbe 
sixteenth and even the seventeenth centuries, was in n state of excitement and 
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activity. Vasari, writing in the middle of tlie sixteenth century, vaunted that 
saeh ww the fecundity of art and facility of execution in Ins time, that six 
picture could then he painted within the time occupied by the previous (fenera- 
tion of painter* on mingle picture. The simple-minded hUtorlan of art seems 
to have been hardly aware that hia raunt implied rather reproach than praise ; 
although it is true he lta* elsewhere amused hia reader* by the anecdote of an 
eminent painter who. at Ida easel, when called to hia meal, replied that he would 
come directly, " for he had bat one Mint more to paint." 

The growth of public wealth and the p r o gr e ss of civilisation brought into 
existence boats of artists and of patrons of art. Popes and Potentate* vied with 
each other in the patronage of it, and even king* would condescend to bid against 
each other for the corporal possession and exclusive monopoly of some favorite 
practitioner. 

The consequences of sncli excessive stimulus were obvious and inevitable. 
Protjwrity begot reck tern and careless extravagance, and extravagance led to a 



The real laborious artists of the fifteenth century wrought, no doubt, slowly 
and painfully, — urged onwards not so much by a thought of lucre or applause, aa 
by a deeply felt love of their art ; whilst the flattering crowd of artist* who tilled 
the scene in later times were the spoilt children of fortune, painting and carving 
and building with wonderful dexterity and readiness of execution it i* true, and 
with a wonderful facility of invention in devising new shapes and fashions and 
fantastical combinations, but without that earnest, ardent, painstaking, and 
simple aeveritv of study which had conducted their forrfatljer* to real excellence. 

Hy way of illustrating the vast change that bad taken place during the 
alxteen century, let u* compare the works of Bramantc, who flourished at the 
beginning of tint century, with those of Borromlni, who was born at the end of it 
I have on a former occasion dwelt on the peculiar merits of Rramante. His was 
• pure, honest architecture, perfectly free from affectation and conceit* of any 
kind whatever. His style appear* to roe to be all the more captivating from the 
very absence of all ad enjitandum contrivances, and all the more effective from 
it* manifest freedom from all seeking after effect, 
if we turn froruhim to Unromiiii, we .hall be shocked to^iee what^ 

year*. 

one souxbt to charm hv his nut _„ 

symmetry, and rhythmical arrangrmcnt- 



The one sought to charm hy his purely architectural feeling, aiming, for the most 
hose high qualities— order, 
which the (treat rather of architecture, Vitruviba, had long before pointed to as the 



part, at 



distinguishing character of good architecture ; whilst the other set at defiance all 
order and moderation. The one never feared to draw a straight line, unless the 
requirements of his work seemed to render a curved or a broken line preferable 
for some special purpose ;>nd surely a straight Hoc seems to he, of all others, the 
line of architectural fitness, and therefore of beauty ; whereas, Borromini must 
evidently have abhorred such a line above all things. He it was who, of all men, 
contributed most t>> list introduction of that system of architectural design (if it 
can worthily lay cluiio to the dignity cf a system) by which masonry lost its 
special character, and its most appropriate form*. HI* facades curved Inwards 
or bulged out wards on their plan, sa if made not of bard stone, but of some yield- 
ing anil plastic substance; and hi* pediments, totally forgetful of their primitive 
form, offered every variety of intricate convolution and distortion. 

Bramante called in the aid of sculpture with that chariness and caution which 
plainly indicated how highly he appreciated its noble attribute* and fitting 
application ; and aa if be feared to vulgarise it by too frequent a use of it, or bv 
excess of any kind. Vet, highly as be appreciated sculpture, he never permitted 
It to encroach upon the proper limits of his own special art. Sculpture was used 
by him as an honored accessory, well calculated to stamp a moral value on bis 
work, and to give it a grace beyond the reach of men architecture. 

Borromini, on the other band, permitted sculpture to dominate over the main 



object of his art without restraint ; hi* whole building 
and hit^maaonry was left to thft hombler^duly of^mlng a hm;« TeMdefor the 



led to 




ist not, however, be supposed that the 
The activity and energy of the sixteenth 
to perpetual changes, and were constantly giving birth to novelties. >'( 
oola were founded, and eminent masters appeared in rapid succession, and of 
most opposite characters. Sansovino, with hi* superabundant wealth of sculptural 
resources , Palladia, with a moderation and purity of feeling far beyond hi* 
fellows ; Michel Angelo, whose length of life enabled him to see out most of the 
brightest lights of Italy, although he was himself a fellow-laborer with some of 
the earliest and ablest masters of the great Italian Renaissance. .Still, though 
the course of architecture was an onward course, yet It was also a descending 
course. The art lost its dignitv, and became frivolousand trifling. Every part of a 
building seemed to be, aa it were, in restless movement ; curved line* were 
broken and inverted ; straight lines were perpetually interrupted or diverted, and 
all breadth was frittered away by a multitude of light* and shadows. 

It is worthy of note bow great a sympathy has always seemed to exist between 
our art and that of the sculptor. W hether dignified and severe, noble or mean, 
natural or conventional, grand or grotesque, those two sister srts seem ever to 
have proceeded hand-ln-hand ; for ever sharing the same fate : rising together 
Into grratnrss and sublimity, and together sinking into painful imbecility. 
Without going too far hack into the history of art (although In remotest times 
the sympathy between the two arts was eminently conspicuous), we shall find 
the observation hold good in Medieval art. The culminating period of eccle- 
siastical architecture was precisely that which has been eulogised by our Flax- 
nun as distinguished by high sculptural excellence. The quatro-centist lutro- 
ducers of modern art in both these branches shared like feelings, and were re- 
markable lor like excellences. The sculpture of Donatello, like the architecture 
of Albert!, was alike vigorous and original, and full of delicacy of feeling; these 
high qualities being in both arts somewhat qualified, it is'true, by a certain 
degree of hardness and rigidity. In Michel Angelo we find the same colossal 
and masculino breadth, whether we regard the examples he has left us of his 
sculpture or of hi* architecture. 

Then, coming down to the epoch that more particularly engages our attention 
this evening, we shall find the same debasement pervading the two arts. I have 
r said that one of the marked characteristic* of the architecture of the 
ntury was that of restless movement ; so also the sculpture of the 
i century exhibits, in an especial manner, the absence of that tranquil 



dignity which is particularly becoming in sculpture, especially when applied a* 
an accessory to architecture. A want of repose is almost equally offensive in 
both the aris. The eye is fatigued and the attention distracted by an excessive 
flutter in the details, whether we contemplate a building or s group of sculpture. 
Bernini set the example, but Borromini went far beyond him in this virions 
treatment of the sculptural accessories of their respective building*. Indeed, one 
of the most repulsive faults of sculpture at this degenerate period was its utter 
want of repose and the Inordinate love of representing agitated drapery. 

It is said of Bernini, by Militia, that, although be was himself far from a 
pattern of sobriety in thl* respect, he yet knew enough of hb art to condemn 
the fault in other*. Hrmarking, on one occasion, the extreme agitation of flta. 
Veronica'* clothing under the dome of St. Peter's, he sarcastically Inquired of 
the sculptor from whence the wind came that so seriously disturbed the Virgin 
Saint's drapery, seeing that she stood protected within the walls or the edifice. 
The sculptor, fortunately for him, bad an answer that effectually disconcerted 
the critic: "The wind," be replied, "obviously came through the serious 
fissures in the masonry of the dome, occasioned by the critic's (Bernini's) want 
of skill in destroying the stability of the piers of that dome": Bernini having 
shortly before somewhat rashly interfered with Michel Angelo's piers, hy the 
insertion of colossal niches excavated out of the substance of those piers. Bach 
were the mutual recrimination* of these two most eminent artist*, who contri- 
buted so largely to the deirradotion of their art. I am confident that I am using 
no extravagant or inordinate expressions, when I designate the architectural 
sculpture of the 17th century, in its treatment and mode of introduction, ns 
ridiculous and absurd. Their sculpture may probably have been designed with 
boldness and vigor, and executed often with a masterly dexterity ; certainly we 
cannot justly charge it with tameness or Insipidity. Its faults were, indeed, 
exactly the reverse. There is a grotesque energy, a violence nf gesticulation, 
which U, perhaps, very true to nature, IT we seek nature in the wine shop* of the 
Campagna, or among the Laisaroni of the Chlaja; but the united voice* of all 
cultivated artist* wllf concur in condemning that style of nature as unfit for the 
study and Imitation of sculptors. 

Apalnter may, with perfect propriety. Impart whatever degree of violent action 
hia subject may demand ; his pencil undertake* to realise to the eye actual 
scene* and if Intense action is to be represented, he is most successful who best 
mtlncs on the canvas that intensity. The case Is, as It appear* to me, far 
otherwise with the sculptors* art, at least when it is applied as tbe accessorial 
embellishment of architecture. Statue* in niche*, or on balustrades, or otherwise 
frluging the sky-line of a building, must, I .houlti think, be subdued, both in atti- 
tude and in treatment.* 



SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE FINE ABTS. 

THE Annual General Meeting of this Society was held at the Arr!.itr t .- (u n 
Galleries, Conduit-street, on Thursday evening, the 9th inst., when the 
chair was occupied by W. C. Dctton, Esq. 

The Chaikmam ssid that tlx President of the Society, the Earl of Ellesmere, 
who was out of town, had been consulted respecting the propriety of presenting 
an Address of Condolence to the Queen on the Irreparable loss which the Fine 
Arts of the country bad sustained in the death of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort. Tbe noble Earl, In hb reply, said : — " I think that, considering the 
late lamented Prince Consort's enlightened patronage and support of everything 
connected with Art, nothing can be more appropriate than that the Society 
should forward an Address of Condolence to her Majesty, upon a lots which 
they have peculiar reasons for appreciating. I shall be very willing to sign it in 
my capacity us President." 

Mr. Jbwbli. moved the adoption of the following Address of Condolence to 
her Msjesty, which had been prepared by tbe Council:— 

To the Owen's Most Excellent Majesty,— We, your Majesty's most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, tbe ("resilient. Vice- President, Council. and other members of the Soetetv for the 
Koooursgcmcat of the Pine Arts, venture to approach your Majesty with feelings of devoted 
attachment to your throne and person, most respect/aily to offer tbe assurance of oar 
beart/elt condolence In thsdnep aftllctsoa with which It rut* pleased tbe Almighty to visit 
your Majesty, to the premature death of his Royal Hig-hneM toe Prince Consort, Upon the 
BdrelrabjQ qualities which illustrated alika the public and the private conduct of his Royal 
Highness In his r tidied station, It is nsit for us on this occasion to dilate ; the rwi**:tful 
gratitude of an entire people recognise* Uicm ; tbe page of history will tie their crxlurtnsj 
record. But In on* particular the character of his Royal Highness was essentially dis- 
tinguished, and his course of action marked oat to uscfalnesa (oral honor beyond all other 
princes of hl« sjpr — namely, his lovoof lateilectaol progress, his ra.-n.-st sti[ sport of all that 
could promotejtbr spptkallon of the ltghtsof science and th« dictate* of correct taste to tbe 
labors of industry, his enlightened patronage noil encouragement uf the fine arts, arid the 
generous desire constantly uppermost In bis thoughts for the ci tension of their pleasing 
aud Improving In flurry es amongst all classes of tiie community, Under these circiua* 
stances tbe death of bis flora] Highness occasions a loss which thU rsretety, nlth the object* 
titer have In view, have peculiar reason* to appreciate and deplore ; and the revoliectl-jn 
of tbi ra will farm ar.'c-idttring monument t" the nseflViry of bis Royal Highness In tiro 
hearts of your Majesty's subjects and in tbe estimation of so rrourtding nations. May 
your Majesty also, In recalling tbern tn after years, experience some consolation for your 
Majesty's late hitter bereavement. Hint your Majesty may king live to preside over the 
destinies af a loyal, devoted, and happy people. L, the bumble prayer of your Majesty's 
dutiful subjects, the, member, of this Society. 

Mr. ATKf NflON seconded the motion, which was unanimously agreed to. 
Mr. Henrt Ottley, Hon. See., then read the following report of Urn 
Committee :— 

Tbe Council on the occasion of the third Annual meeting of tbe members of this Society 
are happy to be able to report moat favortNy of its progress, and of Its future prospect*. 
The number of member* Ha. encisidershly increased since the general meeting last year, 
now to tfily, apwsrds of let having teen added since the close of the last 
Amongst the new members, tbe Council have pleasure In recognising tbe 
oral artists of distinction In tbe various branches of art. who In joining the 



hit: 

session 
names 



Society have given the best practical evidence of their approval of, and sympathy with Its 
objects. Additional strength, however, would still be desirable to enable the Society to 
carry out with greater efficiency the scheme of orsrration* cuatrmptated at ft* formation . 
The Council, It-errfoee, venture to hope thnt member* wbo by exierlcnce are aware of the 
naefnlnrss of the Society, a 111 exert their Influence to procure amongst their friends new 
accessions to Its ranks. For this purpose pTospcctnsr*, with prrtgrnmrtK* for tbe year, and 
forms of sppllufclsnri for membership have been prepared, copies of which, members arc 
invited to provide themselves with, to be made use of s* occa*icn may serve. 

A peliiUsl book of Use rules of the Society, (onlaiuing also a list of members corrected 
down to the present date, will be Issued to all nieaits rs in tbe coarse of theenrrant month. 
A new edition of this book, with the list of members duly revised, will bo issued at tb* 
commencement of every year. 
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The course of lectors* given but veer, tor the lint time, la ralnlmont of one of the 
announced object* of tlw .Society, proved highly naccMfal. the l*:(ure- n kindlr voloa- 
tsared by member* iumI others having Ucn num^a-ve^ly attended, and the Instruction thi-y 
aftorJiHl very geiM-ni'lv aeknowkxlfted bote by thou: who bcsrd Ibem and thus* who hr»rd 
of them lu the column* of the pre**. A completely new nrrai bit. thanks to the am 
■onerou* spirit of co-operation, bam org*"'"™ for the current rear, mine or the subiect* 
having hern selected wit* a slew to the Illustration of the Vine Art. Impertinent of the 
International ExhiUtioa of IMS. Mftirff art informed that, with a view to the extmetou 
of the usefulness of lie* .li»s>urses. a* wall at to makin g more wllely known the oj»;ra- 
lloii* of the Society, they will he entitle 1 daring the current scauoii to usur ticket) at 
invitation to the lecture, in addition to the prtviicg.1 of personalty introducing a friends 
Thaw ticket* mi; be had on application to the honorary aicmary, or to the assistant 



The prise system drrt pot In action in the la* session bu been attended by mom gratify- 
faur results : the judgment displayed in the award having met with general recognition, and 
the honor* themselves having bam acknowledged In fluttering torn* by the recipients. 
The prixes awarded In June last will be distributed at the ttret renrrrairione, instead of at 
the general meeting this evening. In order to give greater rctal to too pnssoodlngs. 

In the course of the lost session omrvrsacionrj were held at the Mansion House, t<y kind 
persniadon of the Lord Ma Tor. one of the Vice- President* of the Society, at the Oallefies af 
r of British Arturt*. of the rue Art* Institute, of the Architectural Hos-Jaty, of 
y, and at the trench Gallery, by kind psrn.i-~l.io of 
whom a rote oi thanks will this lleuing be 



p^ni.fwnDi mr uoru jsbyot. one as ana * 
the Society of British Artists, of the I '-.no 
the Architectural 1 holographic Society, at 
the respective sodctio and owner*, to 




of th*H oaarer 



j nrnsical nrtiita of eminence came forward hi the 
r to lend their valuable asrrioa* In aid of the intellectual enjoyment of 
To these ladles and gentlemen, a* well a* to if. Jul** Benedict and Mr. 
Alfred tiubevt, who M> ably cuuducteil the oi usual urr^ngsiacnu, the warm thank* of the 
Society are especially due. 

The arrangsnurnu for the r»qrn-«ir»™« tor th* currant session will tie announced by a 
fjord to he sent to all member* in the course of the flrsc week In February, rrauudcring the 
worid-wtdo importance and interest ottacldng to the (Iroat Arvgntliering to be expected 
amongst a* In th* course of the ensuing summer, the Council, In conformity with •agina- 
tions mails by anrrol member*, an desirous. If cLrcumataaoa* will permit It. to organise, 
in addition to the usual sit r*as<raais*ar<. a •poiol reunion In honor of the dl*bngul>,h*0 
lore. mi artists a ho may visit this country on the occasion of the International Exhibition, 
and they will bo happy to receive cooperation or sng gt a tU ins from members who may 
nppn»vit of that proposal, towanls carrying it into effect. 

After some conversation on the subject, Mr, J i k r« proposed ' "That ■ special 
genera] meeting of the Society he culled, for the purpose of nmsiiierlntr the pro- 
priety of giving a special entertainment by the Societj to the foreign artists who 
might visit this country on the occasion at the opruto-; of tlie (J rent International 
Exhibition." 

Mr. Ritiwqtow eerswKred the motion, which was agreed to. 



(Torrespon/Jenrc. 



MEMORIALS TO HIS LATE ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
PRINCE CONSOBT. 

ON Tuesday a public meeting, convened by the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, 
wa» beid in the Egyptian Hall at the Monad as llouae, " to eoxnuriVr the 

propriety of Inviting contribution* for the pur poaa of erecting a laoting memorial 
to his bote Royal Highness the Prince Consort, and to adopt inch measures for 
carrying out the object as ratty then be decided un," when the loilowing resolu- 
tion* were agreed to : — 

That this meeting, deeply deploring the irreparable leas the country ha* sustained by the 
lamented deuth of hi* late lloviL Highness the Prlnon Consort, whoa* powerful and wall. 
Mgulaled mind and great abilities have fur more than twenty year* been unceasingly di- 
verted to improving the ounslitkio of the humbler classes, and to the development and 
extension of science and art, and to the judicious education and training of the Royal 
family. I* of opinion that a lasting memorial should be erected, ccnunemaraurc of hi* many 
virtues and expressive of the gratitude of the people. 

That the memorial recommended should be of a monumental and national character, and 
that Its design sad mods uf execution be approved by her Mast Gracious Majesty the 

Qu.s ii 

That committees throughout the Tutted Kingdom b* formed bo raise subscription* to the 
prnt.wd memorial, and that her Majesty's subject* lie Invited to subscribe. 

That a committee be formed, consisting of the following noblemen and gentlemen, to 
carry into effect the foregoing resolutions, with power to odd to their number , and that 
the Right Uua. the Lard Mayor be president of the same, and treasurer of the fund. 

The sum subscribed at the close of the proceeding* amounted to shout £4.000. 
Among the donors were — The Society of Arts, £1.060 ; the Lord Mayor. £100 ; 
Baring Brother*, £210; Rothschild and Son*, £210; t'outt* and Co., £210; 
Gosling, Sharps-, and Co., £100; the Marquis of Ormonde, £10.j, Smith, 
Payne, and Smith, £100 ; Jones Lord and Co., £100 ; Clvn, Mill*, and Co., 
£100; Lord Kingwlown, £100 ; Ovcrend. Oumer, and Co., £100; tin- Bishop 
of Exeter, ^.100 ; Mr. Geurge Culiitt, M.P., £100 ; and Mrs. Cubitl (LVubies), 
£100. 

At a publle meeting at Manchester a resolution to erect a " fitting monument " 
was passed ; the Mayor offering £SO0 towards a marble statue. Among the 
the proposals was one to place a statue within a sort of temple. The idea should 
sot be allowed to fall to the ground. 



RATING OF BETHLEHEM HOSPITAL. — ARBITRATION. 

LAST week a special meeting of the parish officer* was held at the vestry-hnll, 
St. George's, Sonthwark, when the assistant orlieer oriicially presented the 
award of Mr. George Pownnjj, to whom the pending iisue had been referred, 
whereby the annual value of the building ground* and premises wn* adjudged to 
he £3,075, u k.I, inclusive of tbr house of occupation, £3,72S. It appeared tbat 
tlie governors bad instituted an appeal to quarter sessions against their aaseas- 
ment, which, according to the valuation <>t Mr. Charles Lee, was claimed to be 
rated at £1,800 a year. The pariah officers in this instance retained Mr. John 
D. Paine, who (mJ previously surveyed the parish, an. I whose valuation was 
somewhat over £4,000 for tfie hospital property. Mr. Pownall's award of 
£3,728 is, however, mutually binding on all parties. 



liHNsOK's vTA-rcBUS AND CUH k.'l. — " rcrfection of mechanism. ' — W. rvi.n i /VyS. 
t«old o stoops £ to lou gnlnea* ; silver watches. 9 to !M guineas, uenwit's new Illu*trntesl 
Pamphlet , free for Ls.i «tamja, d'*crt|K.ivo uf every construction of watch . enable* persons 
in any part of the world to select with the great*** certainty the watch best adapted to 
their use. Watches scut free ah-] -afe by post on receijit of n multtnnce. 

J. W. UtLiMj*, a* and at, Ludgate-hJU, 46 aud 47, Cumbill. London, E.C. Established 

:;u. 



Ftn.— Ttio monster evil which we particularly In the rmlldmg trade have to contend with 
Is that of strike*, sink.- Is the order of the day. and for a time ha* run rank sa a murrain 
anioflg^t the working etosw* of Shis country ; an infatuation which no amount of reason, 
tng or arjrument can change or even modify. What with our cheap and free institutions, 
stc, all got up with jmlsewortirr effort for the Intellectual ailvaacemen'. of the workiug. 
man, it U to be depJored that we nlll And him with " suUte " for his motto, stnko is the 
way in which be will reason, and strike is his argument and weapon with which he deal* 
out destruction and nilivry to all concerned. 

It matter* not how shsunl and unreasonable Ids demands may tie, or bow unprepared the 
employer is (or such advance with hundred* or it may be thousand* of jsmwl* el contracts, 
all ootainol ami cok-iilatisl from the coat of labor previous to such demand. U taatter* 
not what ogreemeu t may have been entered Into, if such agreement b* Kl ** ll> ff only by 
honor : for example take the plasterers of Manchester at present out on strike. 

In the rales last supplied to the employes* by the boly or Association of Plasterers In 
Manclieater. vide rule Kit, Is the following eiauso -vli., Either party wtshiag to make any 
alteration to the rule* to give Hires months' notice to writing, the notice to expire between 
the 1st of May and the 1st of August i-otuing ." Yet withal they have aow struck work with 
two weak*' notice, and that nut in writing, and In several case* without any notice what- 
ever, tor a further reduction of three hoars per week In winter. 

It 1* only u few month* since they bod three hour* conceded to them, thus m aki n g 31 
hour* per week, *g hoar* leas than in summer, and for which they are only reduced Is. ; 
another rmi cession on oar part, a* they were op to last wintar reduced for the *l hours. 
The disputed II hour* per week (or which they have turned nut would bring the total to IS 
boars, 1* of which they work by candle light, and, considering th* nature of the employ- 
ment, la not equal to H hours of itai light, and when employed asjMde they work from right 
to dark, this actually would made the entire week oo.Ut of less than 40 hoars ; which, with 
:!■ ■ t , . . . . r li...irs ol r.'.g, give an averxev cl tV- y. :ir Mimd. 

The present average 1* i<4 and with the wages paid, the plasterers of Wanrhnster. taking 
an Into nnaadsraUon. ore already in advance of soy other branch of the building trade In 
Msiichester, if not lu Kngland. 

All this we have explained to the workmen and reasoned wlLj them, in every wag, 
anxious if possible to avoid any hostile movement. 

Cntil tlie contracts In hand were flnishocl, we even offered them the 3 hours per week ; 
that is, to have breakfast and begin work at half -past seven, our object being to reduce as 
much a* possible tlie unprofitable, and to thcmselvc* dangerous, candle-llgbl work, bat they 
Indignantly refowd tlie offer. 

We then proposed to have the matter settled by arbitration, thla they aim refused, and 
as we are unalite to boar any additional burden, the profit* of the trada having already been 
reduced until it is almost bnpoasible to live by It. the price* being cosundrralde lower now 
than they were 1.1 or 10 years ago. while the cost of labor I* M per cent, higher, we have 
now no other alternative bat to apply for ether, and It Is to be honed more coriecV-ntious 
and reasonable workmen, and to appeal to our architects anil the public for their aatl-daucc 
in cam-tog out our object against on unjust, and unworroatatiU' striks. 

A MAKTEU Pt.ASTCUKaV 

1.1 an. I water, UUi January. 

THE OB8TRITCTION AT TUB KTJBTOS AND HAMTSTnATI ROADS, 
gin.— It 1* not st all surprising that "An Inhabitant of the Neighbourhood" of the 
obstruction In the Enston and Uompitrad roods, should express the dissatisfaction which 
those living In the locality feel. It is felt a* on universal reproach to all the authorities 
who have the control of tlie building deparuneuts at the metropolis. Where can the fajcdt 
list a a a 

Whoever of these la in fault, the public ha* suffered a great wrong, ami a delormity has 
arisen to one of our dnest thoroughtaras, which to the city of Paris would not ho allowed 
to exist one week. If the Metropolitan Board doe* not nuM M iuBetent power to prevent 
a re -erection, which was originally a great blot, when It has one* been taken wholly down. 



let them go to Parliament for Increased powers. The great end for which It i 
was to prevent deformity to oar streets, and I very much doubt If they can una one 
more prominent than too erection st the earner uf the Huston and Hompsteod road* 
s * a 

A Lora-H or Jcmcz. 



TENDERS 

Viujk. cnoTi-os. 

For the erection of n villa, at Cniydon. Surrey, for J. J. eVgsr, Esq.. of West Derby. 
Quantities supplied. Mr. William Pace, architect. Temi'le-chaiubcrv, K.I'. 

Chirk A>lo| Foster £790 

Ttioniaa. ;m Ilart TTf 

Colls and Co. Ml | Wilkin* and Bottom (accepted) TH 

Ciicncii, LouiiR-ru. 

For building new Church In the KennlugUin roa.1, Uunbcth. Mr. II. E. Cbe, arcbitocu 

I'atman and l'<<bcrlngliam X».«"J1 

WUlson „ »,i»T 

\ mm H9 

Hill. KUddel, and BoWtnan mm e . 3 "' 

Thomptun ...». i.-i'il 

\ laraTisT. ».'«» 

\ Jackson and Shaw M*7 

OOTX* aXD PoujLoonio. TJrLL. 
For enasuice gates and palisading. I-earsou park. Mull. 

Jlwti. .tVwssn. ( Oaasnsraand Co^ r*erae.'.jr» Inn IF,.rh, Aa-Ja-W. 

l'oUsaiUng, per llmad yard • t 

Olivet* (rarvtage tiatea All I 

irtrste Hand Gates ID • 

\ Mrun. rvmvf and M, Hull. 

Pm.llc Entrance (.Isles stW 




TO 0< ) R R KS I'< 1 N I> KNTS. 
unde*>.tke to 'stnrn reisctsd eesjimaalcatlons. 

l'»oua.»._Wssh»lirfsl.. bilged m any of our reader* who wdl favor nawtth 
irks ccnvni|,l*ied or In progress In Iks province*; In 010.1 case* a ah — ' 
mention thai a srorki* about to bo, or ha* already been communed, will bo sufficient- 
s', at. H.-Thsnks. 
T. C. H. iBrailf.-rd) 
C, M.-nsus only 
R.X.-W* 



M. W.-ln uurnexl. 
I. B. A.-l'odsr llieclreusx.tanoet 
•sunmunirsllnu Ho ••Mr. . 

I. 1.. C-Shall hear fr..m us 

B.-8ssne*Jeelu our lust Na-nher. _ . 

II. M. P (illouoesteri A viae will be given la afew weeks. 

H. II. -Think* 1 deferred lor w»nt of spies. 

in. inn. 11 11 . M. — ■ k u.:'v.J • I . I t . X sub 
C . Anti-ntnke.K. E. B., CaastofWsiEaV V , M . I. It A , »i 
Arshltsot, M. %., Mr. Jamasas, P.. W. Y., A Bmld*T*sOk»r 



have received »cvcral 



r from Jfn. I. 

' ' "• Isllogvia. 

-y. r. k 



••• All nssisa.ssfnsi to fcf oluWawd. JV fidlloi- </ uV BrildUNO NaW«, 30, Ofo! 
fl. ivrll ^url, Mraml, W.I'., rrenuf roVes rr/t mag M afrerfsvesrals or tXScr tnuimu inaaVri, 
wsarA oWs M or a Jiire sard fo rAv /Ubiutrr, It* to HI, Onf iloavril-cimrt. 
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SANITARY CONDITIONS OF UPPER AND MIDDLE 
CLASS DWELLINGS. 

£j)ANITAR\ reformer* ami 
wealthy philanthropists appear 
to have been «o intent upon 
improving the dwelling* of the 
laboring clauses, that they have 
sadly neglected the condition of 
their own home*, until thev are 
mode to pay the penalty for dis- 
regard of cleanliness in the 
shape of increased preventable 
mortality. Their conduct i* a 
melancholy illustration of the 
tendency to wish to pluck the moat from a 
brother'., eye and not see thu beam in our 
own. Not that we arc insensible to the 
advantages which have resulted from the 
labor* of the rich to ameliorate the state of 
the habitation* of the poor ; hut that we 
believe cleanliness like charity should " 
at home. Example is a far — 
teacher than precept. 

The report for last Saturday week of the 
Registrar-General on the health of the 
metropolis, reveals the sail fact that in 
the week preceding the rate of mortality 
had increased. The total numher of deaths 
was 1,561 in that short space of time. The 
average number of deaths in the corre- 
sponding weeks of the ten previous years — 
corrected tor the increase of population — is 
1,440. Making the same correction, it will 
appear that 17 deaths occurred daily in the 
last week tabulated, over and above what 
i been the death-rate according 
to average*, if no disturbing influence bad 
uced. The increase beyond is 
much greater than it appears to be, when 
we take into consideration that every year behold* an extension of 
drainage works, andngcncral improvement in the conditions of life within 
the metropolitan area that should go, but for the influences just alluded 
to, in the reduction of the average mortality. An increase in the average 
represents more than mere figures show ; it points to the neutralisation 
ol sanitary improvements. For all practical purposes so far as regards 
the saving of life, the enormous and costly improvements effected 
during the last ten year* have been utterly useless. The money has 
been thrown away ; for the metropolis is in a worse sanitary condition 
than it was during that period. To what extent it is worse, may be 
represented by saying, that the influences inimical to life arc I I per 
cent, greater than they have hitherto averaged, or thut a Londoner's 
chances of life arc diminished .something like one and a-half per cent. 

In presence of an increased death-rate, the first tiling is to seek for its 
causes. Defective drainage cannot be the only one for, on the whole, it 
has improved, although in some localities it may be worse. There has been 
no fall of temj>erature till the hut week to account for the excessive 
death-rate, for it has been 7-2 degs. above the average of the corre- 
sponding weeks during the last forty-three years. On three days the 
temperature was from 12 to 14 degrees above the average in warmth. 
Consequently, so far as thermometric influences arc concerned, there 
' 1 have been a diminution in the average moitality. Trade was 
eptionably bad, and if there have been want of employment 
and stinted food, they have certainly not gone beyond the average. Up 
to the present time the poor have not been exposed to unusual suffer- 
ings. We are, therefore, driven to conclude, in the absence of epidemic 
and of everything in the shape of contagious diseases, that the causes of 

in the water supply, ant" 
supplied from authori' 

tative sources justify these conclusions. 

First, as regards the water supply. We will take the three periods of 
1 Ml before the companies were compelled to filter their supply, and to 
take it from purer sources than formerly ; 1856, when * 
had come into effect, and the last month of 1861. 

Organic Imparity 
Per gallon. 

shK - .... 

138 

1- 80 

2- 75 



an unusually high death-rate are to be sought in the water supply, and 
in partially defective drainage; and the data 



Total Iro 



West Middlesex. 

ii 



Dec. 



1851 

law 

1801 
1861 



1801 



n -7'.' 

92-50 

21- 30 

22- 07 

n-n 

21-70 



Organic Impurity Total ImpurUy 
Per gallot. Per gallon. 

Dht». l>g'. 

1851 .... 2-4* .... 21-tt 

1850 .... MS .... 2270 

., Dec.. 1*>1 .... 1-70 .... l!>-72 

S<iathwark 1851 .... 1-51 .... 2108 

„ 1H58 .... 1-37 .... 211!) 

Dec.. 1801 .... 2-40 .... 21-00 

Lambeth 1851 .... 2-50 .... 80-40 

„ 1850 .... 1-39 .... If) 84 

„ Dec.. 1801 .... 2-04 .... 20 44 

Kent 1851 .... 2tll .... 2*1-71 

„ 1K50 .... 1-37 20-10 

Dec.. 1861 .... 2-04 .... 25-10 

Kent London IM.11 4-12 23-57 

„ 1850 10!) .... 3B-SS 

Dre.. 18ISI .... 1-30 .... ->ilm 

New Hirer 1851 .... 2-71) .... l«-5l) 

1850 0-008 21-7* 

„ Dec.. 18U1 .... 072 .... 1B-72 

A comparative analysis of these figures will show that the organic 
impurity of the water we use to drink and cook now, has been 
augmented berond that of the water in 1856 to the following extent : — 
Grand Junction, 0-4-2 deg. ; West Middlesex, 1-44 dec ; Chelsea, 0-34 
dcg. ; South wark, 1 -03 deg. ; Lambeth, 1-03 deg. ; Kent, 1 -3 1 deg. ; 
and East London, 0-27 deg.; while the organic impurity of the New 
River Company has been further diminished by 0'24S dcg. We shall 
certainly not take upon ourselves to say that the increased organic 
impurity of the water supplv is the only cause of the increased rate of 
mortality within the metropolis ; but it would be to disregard the im- 
portant and significant fact that the augmentation of filth in our drink 
is coincident with an unusually heavy death-rate. There is another 
remarkable coincidence to be taken note of — the diminished organic 
impurity in the New River water coincided with a reduction in the rate 
of mortality in the City of London; according to Dr. Lethcbv, during 
the last quarter of the past year the proportion of deaths declined 16 
per cent, below the average. 

It would be wrong to infer from the circumstances stated that the 
water companies are responsible directly for the increased pollution of 
their supply, or that they have neglected any of the onerous duties 
imposed upon them by the latest legislative enactments. That they 
have done their best honestly and thoroughly, by the filtration of their 
supplies, will be evident from an inspection of the table above, which 
shows that the total impurity per gallon has been diminished since 1851, 
with three exceptions, and their slight increase is susceptible of explana- 
tion by the increase of earthy particles carried down by the augmented 
volume of water which at this season percolates the soils and drains into 
the Thames. The diminution of total impurity is due to the efforts of 
the companies ; the increase of organic impurity is due to causes beyond 
the control of the companies — to the augmented density of population 
on the area which drains into the Thames, and to the draining of fresh 
localities into the river. Since 1851 more than half a million has bson 
added to the metropolitan population, whose disjecta conveyed into the 
river will account for the additions to its organic impuritv, without 
taking into consideration the increase ofpopulation in the valley of the 
Thame* above the metropolitan area. The inorganic impurities can be 
arrested by filtration, which the tables show the companies to have done, 
but the organic impurities are for the most part, too subtle not to escape 
the action of filtration. When the intercepting drainage of London is 
completed, and it sewage be diverted from the Thames, organic im- 
purities will be, doubtless, diminished ; but it must always be polluted 
by the storm-overflows from London sewers, and from the drainage into 
it of districts above and beyond the metropolitan area. The radical 
defect in our water supply is that it should be taken from the Thames at 
all, or, indeed, from any source into which sewage is drained. The new 
water supply to Paris is to be obtained from streams unpolluted by 
sewage, and care is to be taken not to allow animal excreta to flow into 
them- There was a golden opportunity ten years ago of doing as much 
for London, when the Honorable Mr. Napier pointed out the green - 
sand formation at Kagshot as sources for supplying us with pure soft 
water, which would have improved our health, and effected an economy 
in every household. The opportunity was neglected. The intakes of 
the water companies were removed up the stream, and we arc now 
paying the penalty for our neglect and folly in the additional filth to 
the water we drink, and the increased offcast vencs* of the Thames from 
its diminished volume. 

With regard to drainage. Dr. Letheby points to its defects in quarters 
not suspected, by his startling revelation of the change in the relative 
sanitary conditions of the dwellings of the wealthy and of the poor. Fever 
is, perhaps, the truest indication of defective drainage. Year by year, 
as cesspools were abolished and filth removed from under the habi- 
tations of men, there has been a gradual and steady abatement of conti- 
nued fever. Rut during the last quarter, and without warning, the disease 
its appearance, and caused a higher rate of mortality than ruled 
any other quarter of the five preceding years. Instead of occur- 
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ing in districts inhabited by the poor, a9 formerly, fever has " migrated 
from the haunt! of poverty to the confines of luxury." Since 1SS8 the 
fever awes attended among the poor by the medical officers of city 
unions has been reduced from 10 to 3 per cent, of all sickness. Fever 
is, therefore, in the course of being expelled from the abodes of 
labor, but as, on the whole, it has increased, it must have fortified itself 
in the homes of the well-to-do. 

Dr. Murchisonand Dr. Barker have "almost demonstrated" thnt 
the ruling fever is caused bv noxious emanations from sewers and 
drains ; consequently, the wealthy districts are worse drained than poor 
districts. For the explanation of this anomaly we must seek perhaps 
in the habits of "comfort" of the rich, in the defects of the localities 
they have chosen to settle on, and in the number of new houses built 
for the middle and upper classes. As a general rule, in lower class 
houses, drains have no communication with the interior ; the closets 
arc mostly in the yard or without the house. In better class houses 
they are within, and the better the class the more immediately are they 
in communication with the dwelling apartments and the bed-chambers, 
and the more numerous are they — one on every floor. Thus it is 
impossible to present miasms from penetrating into the interior, and 
being inhaled bv the inmates. We do not speak of other arrangements 
which are imagined to be conducive to comfort, but which are very 
conducive to sickness. Again, the cisterns in which water is stored for 
drinking and cooking in better class houses are also employed to Hush 
closets. b it practicable for some of the miasms to escape into the 
cisterns, and be taken up by their contents ? This is a point on which 
be very acceptable, and which might lie easily 
ing samples from cisterns and from mains in 



ascertained by testing samples 

the streets. Should the stored waters prove to be polluted, the 
inhabitants have a complete remedy within easy reach and at trifling 
cost — the al ml it ion of cisterns and the substitution therefor of constant 
service. The extra expense for the whole year would not be more 
than the bead of a family will spend in tickets for a night's entertain- 
ment at the theatre or at a concert. 

Fashion has made its abode in the lowest, worst-drained site in all 
London. Pimlico, Chelsea, and the neighbourhood lie so low that the 
•ewers are often tide-locked, by which means miasms are driven back 
into dwellings. Their level is such as to afford no fall for draining into 
the intercepting sewers, and they will require a separate drainage 
system, with, deodorising processes, to remove offensive matters from 
their midst. From the evils that spring from site there is no remedy 
until Mr. Razalgette's scheme is carried out, which will be tantamount 
to raising the level, and even then the remedy may prove partial and 
incomplete. 

In ten years 25,000 inhabited houses have been added to those 
previously erected in the metropolis, and a very large proportion of 
them are better-class houses. If the reader desires to see how many 
of them have been constructed in defiance of sanitary rules, let him 
go on a voyage of discovery in the neighbourhood of Notting-hill and 
the Regent's-park. He will there perceive new houses without base- 
ments, built on the soil, and with damp creeping up the walls from foot- 
ings to roof, exhibiting itself in mildew and vegetation. The roads arc 
ankle-deep in mud when it rains, unmetalled, and with the vegetable soil 
left exposed on the surface, interspersed with pools of stagnant water. 
Of course the drying of the roads necessitates the evolution of noxious 

K which find their way into neighboring houses. Not Agar • 
worst phases of its existence, exhibited conditions more unfavor- 
able to health than do some of these new better class of streets. Can 
it be a matter of surprise, then, that fever should make them its abode ? 



ROYAL SCOTTISH SOCIETY OF ARTS. 



Of tllC 9CSelO»l Of till* KocVft] 



AT 111* fourth meetiiu 
Hrt-lfty. in the ctrnlr. 
Mr. Wtl.MlM FIRTH, Fellow, (rave ! 
refutfe. Mr. Firth staled that the pliui » 1 
known as floating brcakwatcni. It*** ft 
reaction art equal anil opposite." The g" 
by nn aii. of large pontoons or tube* of ir 



Dr. NeW1HOGI>o, President of the 



description of a plan far forming harbors of 
ich he prop ped to mitttnjt wan one of the elm* 
untried on the welt-known lnw. that " action and 
Tjerol featnrc of the plan was to break the waves 
in of great length and of considerable deiith. It 
would be necessary to preserve the ml.es from decay, anil also from bclwt drifted b; tilth 
winds. The orrtecrlon hitherto nrged in respect of decay mu* in the prevent cae* la- «t 
aatile, as, with the facilities now exlKUnir for effecting- rutwlrs, the sain* objection ought to 
apply to the Britannia, bridge ami similar strut-tarts cxpossd to the inBuence of the 
aeulber. The quantity of water raba<l alovr the mean level or itUl water-line was 
•t!»o«t eiical to the quantity left helnw that line, and it must equally follow that the 
Undtllntory motion of the water wm routined between two lines, one as moeh below an the 
Other was above still wider-line. The final consideration won that of making nnchorafre, 
Which had been oonsnhrml the cblcf Abjection to Coating breakwater). If It were con- 
riifc-rcd that tbc tnlie* bail no pitching nuiti. u, and irm*c|ncntlr would not j, rk the cable 
and anchor, there was woe difficulty in arrivlTip: at any need for prodiglon* power in this 
element of the plan. 

i Mr. Ci arERUMi Illix, trarber. Oeorve Herior'' Ho*ptUil. then read a pii]KT on " An 
Iniprovcil Time Oun Signal." Itoth paper- «erc remitted to s committee for eiHotitemtlwi. 



Metropolitan Board Or WoatXB.— At the l»»l meeting of this body 
sevrnil contributions were ordered to be made in mil of City 
in Watling-strect, Jiewgate-jtrctt, and FIcct-stmt. 



ON THE ESSENTIALS OF A HEALTHY DWELLING AND THE 
EXTENSION OF ITS UENEFITS TO THE LABORING POPU- 
LATION.* 

IN acceding to thr request of the Institute that f would, after an interval of 
twelve years, strain give to its member* some of the results of that in 
rience which has hern gained In my gratuitous efforts to promote the liealth- 
fulness of our dwellings, and more especially those of the laboring population, I 
feel that, however unattmctive the subject may bo In an artiMic point of view, it 
has some peculiar claims on your attention, and that many of the difficulties 
wltli which It Is beset ran nnt'only be appreciated, but their solution be. probably 
In some measure aided by those whom 1 have now the pleasure of addressing. 

In my paper read the 21st Januarv, leVj4),» reference was made to the great 
interest taken in this subject by our late illustrious raitmn, the deeply lamented 
Prince Consort, and bis Royal Highness"* own words were quoted, to show tliat 
" these feelings are entirely and warmly shared by Her Majesty thi quern," 
our most grarloos patroness. Proofs of an undiminished continuance of that 
interest, as well a* some of its practical results, will be stated in the second part 
of mv present paper. . 

It would be doing tlolenee to your feeling* as well as to my own were tins 
allusion to lie unaccompanied by an expression of Hie most profound sympathy 
with our beloved (sovereign, for whom we earnestly pray that in this time of 
overwhelming grief abundant consolation may be grouted from above. Shall we 
not also indulge the hope that ere long aknowledpe of the great and widespread 
benefits resulting from the. noble 
example, which, nlaa! we must 
Highness fur the good of his fitmlly, ... 

will have their soothing Influence on our bereaved Queen, as well as stimulate 
many to follow so bright an example ! 

In the grief so universally manifested at the death of this great and good 
Prince we all participate ; but those who were honored hy occasional Intercourse 
with tliat illustrious person, and knew his kinilly. courteous manner, must feel 
the loss more deeply. Some present can, no doubt, bear witness with me to the 
proof of real interval In the objects his Royal H Igbncss deemed worthy of Ids 
attention, which was manifested bv a remarkable appreciation of minute details 
-* characteristic feature of a mind as reflective as it was highly enltlvatcd. 

I might wleet a suggestive motto, suited to the subject before us, from one of 
the admirable addresses by his late Koyal Highness, which it wa« my privilege to 
i meeting of the British Association, and at the International 



e long a knowledge ot tlie great ana wiue-spreau 
principles, highly practical wisdom, and bright 
I now speak or as a legacy left by his Koyal 
Hy, his adopt.-d country, and the world at Urge, 



.Statistical Congress, held more recently In Loudon ; but I prefer adopting for- 



bear at the Ah< 

reccntlv in .„ 

that purpose a sentence uttered on another occasion by the ever to I* lamented 
Prince, in account of tlie deep feeling of responsibility which It manifests, and 
the important principles which arc so peculiarly applicable to my subject It is 
the following :—" The blessings bestowed on us by the Almighty can only be 
realised In proportJon to tire help which we are prepared to render to each 

° In proceeding to point out the^eireumstauees conducive to the healthfulness of 
a dwelling, so ITU- will be named which cannot be strictly termed " essentials,' 
inasmuch at their absence may lie compenwsted for. Such is tlie case where 
localities, though not elevated, liave a good soil and arc well drained. It may, 
scarcely necessary to add that the healthy state of a dwelling 



perhaps, appear scarcelv nerwwary to ana tnat me ueaiiny swiir » u-i 
will not be insured by any one, or even hy the union of several of the leal 
ea-mtlal thereto, in the aWnce of others which are of equal importance. 

The condition of "healthy," in regard to dwellings, arises out of ft o 
tian of circumstancea, which comprise — 
1. Thowe appertaining to tire locality, Including its soil, a tit 
air, an efficient irruinage, an ample supply of pure wa 



of 

a good 



aspect. 

4. Th 



Those which are structural. 
3. Those which depend mainly, though not wholly, on tlie occupants 
selves — external and internal cleanliness, and a proper use of structural arrange- 

m T'ln regard to locality. High and dry sitaatlons, having a free elrculatjoa 
of air, whether occupied by groups of buildings, aa in town", or by isolated 
dwellings, as in tbc country, are proverbially healthy j whilst those which are 
low and damp, in- surrounded by confined air, arc the opposite, lixneriencc, 
afforded bv the state or troops when encamped, or when in permanent barraeVs 
or in hospitals, is conclusive on this point. It is a known fact that the mortality 
of troops In Jamaica has heen diminished from ISO to 40 per thousand by their 
removal from the plains to the hills ; and It Is well ascertained that ague, dysen- 
tery and fever prevail in localities where the surface of the ground L» naturally 
wet and insufficiently drained, or where there exists an accumulation of decavlng 
matter, of which one sure Indication is the presence of an sbnndanee of flies. 
Dampness of situation is also productive of mental depression and bodily feeble- 
ness, widen excite a craving for Intoxicating drink. The embosoming in trees, 
or any other obstruction to a free circulation of air Immediately round a dwel- 
ling. Is prejudicial to health, and should, theTrfore, be avoided. 

A soil of gravel is unquestionably the most healthy, and, next to It, one of sand. 
Clay sol), which, from its non-porous nature, retains the rainfall, is a fnwnt 
cause of the dampness so prevalent In the lower stories of houses in many locali- 
ties— an evil felt as much in some which are elevated aa In those at s lower level, 
and a fruitful source ot sickness amongst servants, as well as tlie occupants of 
small houses, whether in towns or in the country. The precautionary measures 
which should be adapted when the soil is of clay will be noticed under the head 
of construction. A soil of chalk Is usually attended with the disadvantage oi 
its being necessary to sink a considerable depth for water ; whl 
properties.t Imbibed in the process of filtration, are Injuriu 
tions. Tanks or reservoirs for storing rain-water an 
most suitable expedient. 

• Head at the iloyil lmtltute of HrttWi Architects hy HK 

t This papi' r vii imWidied, with numerous ilttistrntlv 
Improving tbo rondlUon of the ijlUirlngl laiwes in l<**, under th 
of tlie Ut.irlng Cbn-is. their Arrsiik-enient jikI C«ri<«nietliin 
trausUtiim, ms>ln hyonlirof 



i us to some coaistita- 
sucli eases, often tost 



OBBKTS, 

«. by the Society foe 
title of '■ ITie UwelllngS 
, sal it ha*, in a Frencb 

i,( the - 



i 



circulated In rraoce, I '.auaderablc portions of it h«»* alw l«en 
and in the flab- of North America. , 

1 A jTocea. for «iftetili«K water .lerfvt.l from chalk hn. been 1«H i*mttori a- Wool 

u- (eh and i> ssid to t»i »u.evs»fnl. In an urtb le on ssnltarr legt-lation in Knglanil Ul Hie 
BnfuA Ah,,**.* for lSitt. this procc*. i. notienl, ai»l also tbe «-rion» in«nveniei.on 
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Lowe mil close to a boan is a frequent cause of damp, which might be , c 
•lml by a flagging uf stone ur asplialtc, and in many situation* a dry drain ought 
to be formed round the building. Care should, therefore, be bestowed in regard 
to the so race of the ground about a dwelling, as well as In the selection of its 
site. 

Drainooe of the Soil mil Sui/oce.— Wherever dwelling* are built on natu- 
rally wet ground, it U essential to their being healthy that ample provision be 
made for draining the anil, as well as for ordinary wrface drainage and for the 
carrying off of surplus Hold from the house itself. The necessity for this descrip- 
tion of drainage i» generally more manifest in the country than in towns, their 
>.T»dunl formation and progressive increase having been generally accompanied 
with surf aoe drainage under some form or other, (iood surface drainage i«, 
however, peculiarly ne e e nary in towns built on an uneven surface, as is the case 
with the metropolis, which stands on low hills in the midst of an imperfectly re- 
claimed swamp, partially underlaid by a stratum of peat. The lower levels on 
either aide of the Thames, where the drainage has been most i 
much more severely visited by the cholera than the higher 
m< trefoils.* 

Haute Drainage.— The providmgfeffieient mean* for house drainage, as well 
as a good surface drainage, is a duty which, in the case of towns, obviously 
devolve* on the public authorities. The consequence* of a past neglect of this 
duty have been remarkably manifested at Windsor, where the prevalence of 
fevers and choleraic complaints luring led to an investigation, the drainage of 
the town was found to be very defective, and without any proper ventilation to 
carry off the gases which form in the sewers; whilst, on the contrary, at the 
Castle, a separate and perfect system of drainage having been provided, no 
disease existed. The case of Bedford might be cited as another instance recently 
before the public. House drainage, should, as far as possible, be kept without 
the building, although the valuable modem improvement of g!ait.>l eirthemNn 
tubes with perfect sockets has greatly diminished the risk of an evil formerly 
so prevalent. Ksiicciol care ought to be' taken that tbe pipes which discharge into 
them are properly trapped, in order that they may not become a medium for the 
escape of foul air into the dwelling. 

• £***P°°Ia under basement floors, so common formerly, have been the cause of 
sickness and deaths innumerable. During the cholera in 1840, to my knowledge, 
several cases wholly traceable to this cause occurred in one bouse. Whenever 
these latrut sources of mischief are discovered, they should lie removed as quickly 
1 possible. In many houses f f the first magnitude, both in the metropolis and 
I the e •— -■•'-«• ' — -~- ■ — 



in the country, which arc not of recent construction, this evil exists, as well as 
that of 'defective drains, causing the ground under the house to become sodden 
with fietid matter. The gases which originate in these places, and diffuse 
themselves over the dwelling, constitute one of those conditions cf local im- 
purity which exercise a powerful influence when the state of the atmosphere is 
favor-tide to an outbreak or spread of cholera, fever, or other kindred complaints. 
The abolition of cesspools within all dwellings Is therefore a sanitary measure of 
the first importance. 

Pure Water. — For an ample supply uf pure water, one of the most important 
ries to a healthy dwelling, the* public authorities should, in the ease of 
be held responsible. The contamination of our rivers by their being 
'"lsly, nnu at the tame time most wnstcfully, made the'rrccptaclcs of 
' rendered them very generally incapable of supplying the neigh- 
ulation with pure water. Fully admitting tbe improvement which, 
to its supply of water, has taken place in our own metropolis, It still 
i far behind the metropolis of the iioman Empire, and even many of its 
provincial cities. Those who have traversed the Cainpagna di Roma can never 
forget the gigantic aqueducts whose ruins proclaim how abundantly and at what 
crast Rome was supplied with water. The practice which has to audi an extent 
prevailed in our tosma of obtaining water from wells, sunk not nnfreqncntlv near 
churchyard, has been very prejudicial to health, though its sparkling 
""ranee and freshness to tlie taste might lead to the contrary supposition. Its 
■fty is generally caused by an infiltration from some neighbouring drain, 
, or other deposit of putrefying matter. Many such instances in the 
■awsfiiipolis might he referred to t 

For dwellings in the country good drainage and ready access to pure water 
are not leas essential than they are in towns, and they ought, therefore, to he 
made the subject of deliberate investigation before the locaFity of a dwelling is 
derided on. 

The aspect of dwellip.es is 



enter at some part of the day. Rooms to be chiefly occupied in I 
summer are exceptional, though in such cases I should give the 
cistern or a norlli-cnst. rn over a due northern aspect. In toy 



has an influence on their salubrity which is too much overlooked.' In preference 
to all others, a southern aspect should be cliosen, and where that i* unobtainable, 
one Inclining either to the east or to the west, so that the rays of the sun may 

the height of tho 
e preference lo on 
_J aspect. In towns the difliculty 
at obtaining a sunny frontage may frequently be great, if not insurmountable, 
but the Importance of having tbe sun's rays w ithin the dwelling for some portion 
of tbe day, especially in rooms occupied by children or by Invalids, should never 
be forgotten. I could point to a large convalesce tit asvlum in the country which 
is so arranged that the spacious gallery used by the patients for exercise' during 
the greater part of the day is without the cheering and warming rays of tbe sun. 
Such defects tend to defeat the main object of the institution, and are a discredit 
to all concerned in the building. 

The structural features essential to a healthy dwelling have now to be con- 
sidered. In pointing them out 1 shall aim at the same brevity which has 
characters d my remarks on those appertaining to locality ; and not doubting 
that your own recollections will supply the corroborative passages which might 
be adduced from Vitruvius, from Albert!, and otlier eminent authorities, I 

• I have the authority of I>r. Parr for statins! that, if the mesn uf cholera epidemic of 
1*4* and 1-AsuiIjni.inc, lie taker,, iw.rly II per l.oon of lbo«e living under H> feet ot 
elevation dirt, to 1 per l,i»*>.,f tho*' si tbe 
divided Into terraces of different deirrees of ek .. 
coolers is. In nxmd numVr-, luvcrstty an the elevation. 

t One ww recently m-oUum-t to me hy the mistical officer to the flencral P..« < 
having been the cmi* of much internal derangement to «evor>.l of the 
that ««t*Ml.liment. and which had led to hu rrenaiitiendir.g the ,i* „t u,e 

In lute reports of the Kegt.trs»-lie.,eral reference I- made to a *rell at 
ST lo-w; grain-i of imparity 



II per l.onu of lbo«e living under 1" 
be highest elevation : Mid that, if Lor 
f deration, the mortality from an rpiik 



i.fo jmuw, whllrt the 
of £l..VH>.«*i,mntaln 



r^a : rjr 

only TV- grains. The wat 
d lately to eonuin 1T-S4 to 




abstain from quoting them, in order to avoid unnecessarily encroaching on yonr 
time and patience. 

To secure tlie healthy condition of a dwelling its structure must be— 1, dry'; 
2, warm ; 3. The number and -iren of it« apartments must be in preportlon 
to the number of their occupants, and due provision must lie made for all 

the requisites appertaining to daily life. 4. It must be well lighted. & It 



he properly ventilated, and be free from noxious vapours of every kind. 
1st. In order to a house being dry, it must stand on a dry foundation ; and 
not otherwise obtainable, artificial means should be adopted, 
g a stratum of concrete, varying in depth according to cir- 
», mi never less than 12 Inehes, by a bedding of slate in cement, or 
by n bed of asphalte laid through the whole" thickness of the wall under the 
floor level. 

The lowest or basement floor should be raised not less than about 6 ii 
above the external surface, and If the floors are of wood, 
Micro ought to he excavated, so as to give a clear depth or not less than 19 
Inches, which should be ventilated by means of air bricks, built in the external 
walls. 

Floors of stone or of slate should either he hollow, resting on brick courses, 
or he laid on a dry bed, prepared for tbe purpose, which is also essential in the 
case of brick ur tile flours, lu some parts ot the country lime and «nd floors 



are pretty generally used for cottages, and when properly made with a dry 
substratum are said to lust upwards of 40 vi-srs. I have used Portland cement 
for the floors of living rooms in fireproof dwellings, but in places where there is 
much wear atone is preferable. Hcd-rooms aught, in our climate, when not 
matted or carpeted, to have boarded floors. 

External walls must he weather proof, of sufficient thickness to secure dryness 
and warmth. <>n the facilities for obtaining a good and non-porou* material may 
depend whether brick, stone, or flint he usisl ; whichsoever it Is?, good mortar Is 
essential to dryness. In some places concrete, pise or cob, with an external 
facing of plaster, or rough cast, may be employed with advanlau'e, provided tbe 
foundation be dry, and tbe roof project sufficient. Hollow walls conduce greatly 
to dryness and warmth ; they may be formed either wholly of brick, or exter- 
nally of one of the other materials before named and be lined with brick or tile, 
a small hollow spare being left between. Tlie same advantages are desirable 
from the use of hollow bricks, and they arc also well adapted lor the lining of 
walls. A glaring on the external surface of brickwork Ls an effectual preventive 
of damp, and it Ls to be regretted that suitably glaied bricks i re not easily 
obtainable at a moderate price. Their smooth surface is a great rcoiumcudatioii 
for internal work, on account of Its lion -retaining properties. 

For the covering of roofs slate 1ms with ns so many n eommen.hitions that its 
general adoption may be readily accounted for: the evils attendant on Its use 
arising from changes in the temperature should he particularly u'larded against 
by boarding, lelt, or by double plastering. Tiles are generally found to be 
warmer in the srinter and cooler in the summer titan slate, ami requiring less 
lead are in that respect more economical. Projecting caves should invariably 
have gutters, to prevent the drip which isolten the cause of damp in tlx? wall* 
and foundations ; tbe some evd too frequently arise* from a stoppage of the 
rain-water pipes consequent on their being either too small, or their heads being 
unprotected from the intrusion of bints' nests, leaves, See. 

For the roofs of town buildings more particularly, a fire-praof construction,* 
such a* was described in my paper of 2 1st January, lr?30, has many obvious 
advantages to recommend Its general adoption. Hut the practice, so extensively 

nts in the roof has an opposite tendency. 
I would take thisopportnnity of recalling 
a suggestion in a Paper read hy my friend Mr. S. ttmlrkc. .1th November, I860, 
"On the I'se of Coke," which, from its lightness, appears to he equally suit- 
able for the purpose of vaulting, a* the volcanic scoria or puruice known to have 
been thus applied In many important buildings in Italy and Sicily. 

When the immense destruction of property caused by fire, and too often 
accompanied hy the loss of life, Is cottsidered, the question of an efficient system 
of flre-proof construction generally applicable, appears to me to merit the very 
serious consideration of the Institute of Hiiti-b Architects, and I, therefore, ven- 
ture this passing remark, though the suggestion is not Immediately connected with 
my subject. 

Wood of an inferior qnalitv, or unseasoned, when used in any part of a 
dwelling-honse is a false economy, whilst the crocks and shrinkages caused thereby 
are often projailicinl to health. 

Lead, a material which enters into the construction of most dwellings, should 
be used with great caution ror pipes which convey drinking water, and ought to 
he dispensed with altogether for cisterns, excepting those for the service of 
closets, on account of the injurious effects prodncisd hy the chemical action 
which frcquenllT takes place when the water in them in soft. Iron properly 
varnished or enamelled, may be substituted for both purposes ; and for cisterns, 
slate is very suitable. The offensive and unwholesome smell which often pro- 
eeed* from sinks of lead or ordinary stone, renders the substitution of either of 
slate, or glares! stone-ware, or of enamelled Iron, very desirable. 

i Warmth. — This in a dwelling depends not only on it* aspiel, Its dryno*, 
the materials used, their proper application and substance, as I have already 
noticed, hut also on the structural plan, particularly on tlie relative position of 
the doors and fireplaces, as well as of tlie wiudows and spaces for beds, which 
ah- mid be so contrived that tlie occupants will not be exposed to draughts. With 
all our regard for comfort it is surprising that we do not more frequently 
endeavour to modify the effects of our variable climate, by the use of double 
sashes, wldeh are so 'common in many parts of tbe Continent. This would be a 
means of retaining more of the small" portion of genial warmth which ptisans into 
ur wastefullv constructed ope" fireplaces, a subject on wl 



prevalent, of forming rooms fnr servant* 
In reference to flre-proof constrnctio 



• 1 Mkrpted the hollow-brick tin-proof construction here referred to. 
airs ot the two ranges of model dwelling- for families holll tn Htrealhn 



. ami in IV>rtpooi-I*nc. a. well as in the lnn.c-it.st Prince 
UhinlUon of IMI. Recently the efficacy of this m.-le of or, 
the ~tr.ntham-.tren house* hy a tenant, who aoradnittlly set tire 
apartment, to whleti the tire r.a» 
w.w very extensively uisa for 



tlx- roof and 
Ireet. lllivm-- 
Consort'i model honses at 
instruct; >n wa- t.stcd at 
to the woods ork uf his 
Hollow brick*, with wroiaght-irwi glnlers, are 
In Pans. Thirty years since, when o.iistrivetitui 
■beo and in some uther tilao :-. a vsnltingof esrtha-n 
hi tbe txauuiis 
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3. The number anil dlmeimiun* uf the apartments essential to health in a 
dwelling must be proportionate to the number of iu occupants, and «aitable 
provision must be made for all that appertain* to a well ordered domiciliary life, 
not only that of the master and mistress at well aa of the children, but al»o that 
of tile servants, whose health and moral. It is the duty of their employer, to care 



The amount of .pace required for health being greatly dependent on efficient 
-ventilation, it will he considered under that head. In most dwellings the scale 
of accomn.odation chiefly di-pemU on the means and circuroslanrs-s of the 
occupant*, in which the variety is so great that 1 shall not attempt giving 
anything but a brief outline of what mnv be termed the minimum provision 
which ought to be made for a family consisting of parents and children of both 
■axes. In-lunging to the laboring class, undoubtedly the most numerous section of 
the community. A laborer's dwelling in the' country should have a small 
rritrnnce lobby, a living room not lr*a than 1.V1 feet in area, a scullery of from 
00 feel to ft) feet in ana, in which there should lie a stove or fireplace for use in 
summer, as well as a copper ami sink : thcie should also be a small pantry. 
Above should be a parents' bed-room of not less than Kit) feel area, and two 
sleeping-rooms for the children averaging from 70 to c<0 feet superficial each, 
with a distinct and independent access. Two of the sicrplng-rooms at least 
slioutd have fireplaces. There ought also to he a properly lighted, vcntilntrd, 
and drained closet, as well as suitable Inrlimed receptacle* for furl and dust. 
The heiaht of the rooms, in order to their being healthy, should be scarcely less 
tiiaii 8 feet, and even 9 feet would lie desirable hut fur the extra expense. With 
a view to ventilation, (lie windows should reach nearly to the celling, and the 
uppet part he invariably made to open. In windows which have t ransom r* as 
well as mulhiuis, some of the upper comparunents may be hung on centres for 
this purpose. 

It may lie deemed almost Utopian to indulge the hope of seeing such accom- 
modation as this placed within n-arh of those of the laboring population who are 
doomed to reside in towns : but those who lor n^veral years have been striving to 
place the benefits of a healthy dwelling within their reach, whilst knowing by 
experience something of the numerous difficulties to be overcome, and being fully 
awsre that, in manyeavs, it may b - impossible to accomplish all that is desirable, 
ought not on that account to be daunted In ihe pursuit of an ob>«t of such great 
and wide-spread importance. 

In returning from this digression to the structural features of a healthy dwel- 
ling, I would point out the gn at importance of direct ex tenia! ventilation and 
light to all watercliMets, including those for servants' use. It is obvious that 



itmrtivc defect* here must he a verv serious evil. The pipiw to water- 
ctnsets should lie protected from the effects of frost. I notice also that it is of 
much importance the chimneys should draw so that the smoke will properly 
ascend ; when it dix-s not, the air is greatly contaminated by it* escape into the 
dwrlling. The smoking of chimneys, if not eauaed, as it often is, by the want of 
sufficient air in the apirtmcnt,* or by bod management in the first lighting or 
lu the putting on of fuel, fmpientlv arises from the proximity of more lofty 
huildiiigs, or of trees, and too often from a defeet In the construction, such as 
being too large to ensure a continuous upward current — nn evil which may be 
sometimes cured by a contraction of the throat. For all ordinary chimneys, flue* 
!) inches square, or, w hich Is decidedly preferable, 10 to 11 inches diameter, are 
quite sufficient. Kitchen chimneys are exceptional. 

■I. Light well diffused over all parU of a dwelling is essential to it* being 
h?a!fliv. A dark house la not only gloomy and dispiriting, but is always 
unhealthy. We know on high medical authority that " the amount of 
diseases In light rooms as enrnpured with dark ones is vastly leas." Light 
ought to Ik diffused over the whole dwelling, so that no dark corners 
be lelt to Invite a deposit of that which is untidy or offensive. Happily 
the motive which in times past led so much to an exclusion of the light of heaven 
do longer exists, and though ages may pass ere the evils resulting from a vicious 
legislation are entirely swept away, yet ttie removal of the tax on window* and of 
that on glass must, amidst much to discourage those who have l mg and zealously 
lalnrcd in the cause of sanitary amelioration, be regarded as most valuable con- 
i iu its favor. 



5. Ventilation and Artificial Warming. — These are questions of vital import- 
ance in regard to dwellings, though, judging from the neglectful indifference of 
multitudes, their value is far from being duly appreciated by Urn educated, and 
even by some in the scientific classes of the community. Were it otherwise, the 
closeness perceptible on cnterliig many of their dwellings, the oppressive heal of 
the rooms, the sickening fustines* in the apartments occupied by the servants, 
and too often in those of the children, would certainly not exist. When the 
numbers nf hours passed within doors bv evcrv human being in a civilised state 
is considered, It will be manifest that the breathing of vitiated air for so large a 
portion of the tiscnty-four hours must be as injurious as living on on' " 



T-flQVjAHr.s. — U a recent meeting of the Franklin Institute, V.S., Mr. 
Nystrom showed several specimens of improved T-squares, tie said, simple as 
this instrument seems to be. it U difficult to procure one that will satisfactorily 
answer the purpose for which it is intended. The rule of the square is generally 
made of hard wood, which is apt to warp, and it is heavy and clumsy to handle 
on the drawing board. The most suitable wood for a T-square is $j>ruce-fir. 
This wood is not affected by a change of weatlier, and therefore will not warp ; it 
Is among the lightest of woods, its specific gravity, when well dried, rang.ng 
between 0'sJ and {> ■'>, but it Is too soft to be used against the drawing pen, in con- 
sequence of which it is necessary to line the edgesof the rule with a harder wood. 
It is of great importance with what kind of hard wood the spruce-fir rule la 
lined. Moat of the hardest woods are not suitable for the purpose, as they warp 
and twist the rule, and in some cases will separate from it. Maple Is found to be 
the tiest fur the purpose ; it is a fine grained, hard wood, and its specific gravity, 
when well dried, is only OfJ ; its behaviour in change* of weather coincides very 
much with that of spruce-fir, an d it la therefore best adapted for this purpose. 
— Mechanic*' Magazine. 

• The 1st* >lr. Thomas Cubltt told me that tie had frco,n*Titly cured smoky calmoeys, In 
houm of huosrn building, srrtl knonn to be ansnnirst the ts-at In t/xu*on, by an imper- 
ceptible n,1minlon of a little air over the room dimes. Uie woodwork (" 
tinlBclcoi sir could not. when they were dined, intiu mliulatiuti to toe 

» Totw 



THE HOUSE OF NASSAU. AND FOUNTAIN, KUBEMBEBG. 
fTiHE irregular streets and squares of Nuremberg, have a wonderfully 
J. quaint, picturesque, and ornate character, and the traveller wandering 
through them, may easily Imagine himself transported back a few hundred 
years into the past, such an air of antiquity pervades the city. 

Many of the dwelling-houses are still inhabited by the f.imilies whose 
ancestors originally built them. As a rule, they are of narrow frontage, 
with acutely pointed gables, the roofs garnished with an abundance of 
dormer windows. Though narrow, the houses often extend bock from one 
street to another, enclosing two or three courts. The ground-stories were 
low and vaulted, and usually occupied as warehouses, the upper and do- 
mestic portions were elaborately carved nnd stuccoed. 

Dm Nassaner Hans— the House of Nassau (of which we give an en- 
graving on another page), stands nearly opposite the church of St. Law- 
rence litis considered one of the best examples of the domestic architecture 
of the city. The style is true Oerman Gothic, it was built nt the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth Jccntury in the reign of the Emperor Charles IV. 
The angle turrets arc very marked features, and together with the high- 
pitched roof, and battlemcnted ami richly panelled top, form an artistic 
termination to the somewhat tower-like building. The centre oriel win- 
dow is very beautiful in design and execution. The little drinking foun- 
tain below is of modern date; it is decorated with a statuette of the 
Emperor Adolphui of Nassiu. at whose desire, the Church of St. Lawrence 
was built. The fountain in front of the house is rich in sculpture and 
metal -work. 

Nuremberg lias been regarded at the cradle of the art*, but many other 
things were nurtured in the Imperial city, which have exercised a vast 
influence on mankind. Cannon are said to have been first cast in Nurem- 
berg in I3.W. Daring cards (perhaps invented there), were certainly 
manufactured in the city as early a* 1380. The first watches, called 
"Nuremberg Eggs" from theshape. were made thereby Pete Hide, in 1517. 
The first gunloclc in 151T. In 1390 a paper mill was built, the first in 
Germany. In 1550. Erasmus Ebncr found out the alloy of metals now 
called brass ; the clarionet was invented by Denner in lG'ji). We might 
easily enlarge the lilt : a wonderful city was and still is Nuremberg. 



AKCII.EOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

AT the meeting held January 10. W. TITF. Esq.. M.P., V.P.. In the eliair. Mr. I'sTTBIK 
communicated drawings and a notice of remains ot a ehnrch. of circular form, raltot 
tbe Olrtti If mi*, evl-tmit ir. ih-kiu near the ruins of tV |sil«.- if J»i ! '. >\ - r -.-t 
iVn It. He twriftl century. As in rxumr'.e of 1 i- ;i. • i:l ..- ' , .1 v. il. h » i msii.i *» 
to he found In tlie northern parts of Europe, this little church U Uilloved t'i lie unJijuo In 
North Britain. In general plan It precisely resembles Ibe Utile church at 
Nuremberg. It is remarkable that no church ot this form exist- In Ireland. 

Professor DosjAt.DSON then made some remarks on tills curious class of i 
structure*, and the examples In our own country, all of which belong to 1 
century ; ami Mr. TlTF. fnvtt.,1 attention to the Bound Church >U Northampton, which he 
had lately vWUsI i ti hail safTersst much frooi neglect and decay, ami Is now in course of 
restoration, under the can- nf Mr. Scott. 

A miiniilr »a. read, wtlmsanl hy one of tlie Foreiim Oomstondent* of the Institute. 
Ombi Tywklewlot, a learned Aaasrlate of the Society of Antiiiuarles of V/una. arsl 
Illustrative of varlou* prlassvaJ aauqultles -entrenchments, tuoiull, an.— In Lithuania, 
of tli**.» a nrrle* nf careful plans were sent for comparison with those nf similar ren\.-Jin In 
Britain. Afti-r Mac trewtrti observations of cr-nsidenitito Interest In nvsrd to UV 
nn•hlsllo^rl■ of his country, ttie Count extilnlnod the divisions under which the ancient 
vestiires maybe clasMfic-J : namely, the singular earthworks at the oonlla"iic»- ot rivers; 
entrenched sites un the KiminlUuf nxiuntajn*. aacrol. as snppoaed, to Hie worship of tbs 
gods, and where small circular <-avtties occur ciMislanCy, In which aalie-, anil chamsl wis.t 
ore found, the txnees. it is bclicied. of saerlflees : the tlitrd class Includes morauls and 
earthworks, believed tn have been ilertlneil for hnMltuj councils or for judicial proeecdins- . 



of tbem beiiur l*"rt» of 0b- 
nnclent roaitt. whilst the 
and relics of suine, broti**. 
i of the curlier is-riml* art 
colored glass and of i 



and. lastly, were described the tumuli, called Kurhsny : s-n 
servatlon, like watch-towers ; others following the hues 
grente7 number arc sepulchral, nnd in those are fiwnd is.'S |, i 
and other metals, nnalogons to tiiose by whlclt the vest! 
characterised In England and other ports of Euro|*. Ht'.vLs 
are llkcwtw found la abundance. 

A dtwourse was then delivered hy Mr. 15. LbOTO, "f Itamssiate. n.ntroTcrtSnit Uw 
ojilnliaisof the A^ronomer RVoyal, and of Mr. Lcwin. relative t<> the »|iot where Ciwar 
landeil in Britain. Mr. Uojd was dlspoacd to rexanl "hotifclen. to the w«*t of Pen), ss (lie 
precise S|sst ; and be oontenitol that at the time when C-sesar appriai:)ied the British coast 
tbe fhssJ-Udc ca/ritsl htm stmnitlr to the northsrarJ. lie proceojed to point out. from his 
local knowledge, the irreat physfcal changes which had taken place in that part of thi osv< 
betu-een Dea) and RamsgaU', and rs|««ally in resanl to the estuarj formerly exuuot 
between Sandwich and Beculver In the direction now indicotcsj only by the coarse of V'* 
Stoar: he declared bis belief that these results h*l bora chiefly produced by the disusalof 
of tbe channel iu the Straits of Dover. . 

A notice was then read of the Ilrolen-stone. the remains of a Roman pharos on uw 
Western Ileichts. at Dover, and of which as exposed to view Inat nmuner in the coiu-s* « 
forming Ixirracks. a pbotograi* was esMMtol. Tlie itiniielcas man of masonry. kBosrn 
fornierfv as the Devil's Drop, is meatkilissl t»y Lambanle and other write 
Antii|uftles : it probably marked the site of a Bolnnn pharos, on the west si) 
at the mouth of the Door. Tbe lupls warden were In olilen tlmsw sworn into umc 



Kentish 
at the harbiir 



ltnslen-n«iw, which had been coveroJ up wlih chalk and rubbish, and concenjo) fr.ni 
view lu is.v„ t.. oe again cxpcswsl for a few days during the recent operations, and aitam 
wholly l«t and tor set ten. 



Lcedt.-A'eie Chapel.— Tlie Baptist denomination of Leeds have Just opened 
a new chapel. The building, erected under tbe superintendence of Mr. ' • 
Ambler, architect, of LmhIs, is in the Italian style. The walla are being carrlcu 
up to IM floor with pitched face wall stones, finish, si with a stone string, from 
which commence pressed brick walls. Each side is divided Into four hays,havmk 
windows with circular brads, glared with ground gins*. Tlie clmpvl is » rTa " s ^ 1 
with baptistery and communion pew, and will scat 1176 persons. The seal* on- ' 
o|ieii, with octagon ends. 1'art of the roof is seen, with curved braces "T*" ^ 
upon moulded stone corbels, tlie plaster work bi.-ing carried partly up the ""P*. e 
the roof. The woodwork is stained and varnished. There are two »»tn«* to 
rear of the chapel, anl room for Iwating apparatus, and also a small yard 
conveniences. The chapel is lighted In two sunlights near the ceiling- T"« ,g 
cost of the building has been over £800. 
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LIVERPOOL, ARCHITECT URAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

AT the seventh meeting of Hip session, beld at lite I i < > n 1 Institution, Sir. 
i J. 31. Hat, the President, who occupied the clinic, alluded in feeling terms 
to the decease of the Prince Consort, which had thrown a nation into mourning, 
nnd cast a gloom over rvrry household In her Majeslry 'a dominions; ami that, 
while the sympathy for our widowed Queen wtia ra bcari-felt as it wax universal, 
they, as architects' and lovers of the arts, had especially to regret the death of 
his Royal Highn' ... from the recollection of what be hid done to promote the 
interests of art, and extend Its Influence among; the people. 

Amongst the donations presented was one from Messrs. \V. and G. A. Audtley, 
architects, being a copy of the " Sermon on the Monnt." 

The President pasted some eulogistic remarks upon Messrs. Audsley's 
donation, and a rote of thanks was passed to those gentlemen by the Society. 
Mr. Samuel Huuuins then read a paper on 

Till! U'ALLB AND ROWS 01' CHESTER, 
oductory observations, Mr. Huggiu* remarked (lint Chester 
of cities, and n gem beautifully set. Its natural rite alone, for its 
ions, was worthy of a high degree of admiration. The most im- 
gb not tile most unique, feature of the city, that which contributed 
hiost to its beauty and enabled yon the better to behold and appreciate all others, 
was the Walls, which, though the work of man, were as vital as tlte rock on 
which they were built; as much recognised by nature as the trees which clang 
to or cast their shadow on them. The walls were said to have been originally 
built by the Romans, and there was a Roman grandeur in tbejr conception which 
greatly favored the supposition. Tliey presented in many parts a most imposing 
aspect to the surrounding localities, and gate a grandeur to the outskirts of the 
city which few masonic constructions could have secured. Though no longer 
needful for defence, they were anything hut useless. There was scarcely a more 
delightful promenade in England. A walk round the walls of Chester was like a 
ilreain, for the strange variety aud mixture of objects of every kind and style and 
form, and of every dale, from the ephemeral erection of yesterday to tbe Historic 
fane of ten centuries ago, that passed in array before you. * Here you were 
greeted by the harsh utilitarian genius of the age— there you communed 
with the. hoar spirit of antiquity : on this " side were embodiments 
of the present ; on that, mementoes of the past, in gazing npon 
which you were looking back Into time as well as out upon 
space. One moment you encountered an object of poetic beauty, the next 
presented you with something of utilitarian homeliness. On one side 
voa might step out on to the green turf, on the other you were in a region some 
hundred fctt above it, high over roofs, and chimneys, and tree-tups. Mr. 
Huggins entered into a particular and critical ret lew of "the cathedral as the most 
important object of art. St. John's t 'hun'h, wldch was visible from many points, 
hr warmly eulogised us a fine specimen of Norman and pointed Gothic. The 
ancient choir and Lady chapel at the cost end, now abandoned us a ruin, was, 
even in it* present state, one of the most graceful objects anywhere to be met with, 
and went to prove that tin? works ol the architect into winch the vital siark of 
beauty had hem once bnathed will long retain the Impress of Its spirit, and, liko 
the fairest works of the Creator, lie beautiful eten in dissolution. He regretted 
that, in the important restorations now going on, faithfulness in adhering to tin? 
original should have gone to the extent of restoring its defects, as regarded the 
present destination of the edifice as Protestant church ; and that the opportunity 
should have liecii neglected of so tar mollifying the plan as to remedy the great 
deficiency of light, which could easily have been done by piercing a" few of the 
blind arcades ol the clerestory, which would not in the least have interfered with 
the style. Could the original architects, who belonged to a fraternity remarkable 
for nothing more than their strict attention to utilitarian requirement* in their 
works, be brought from their graves, they would smile at onr solicitude to pre- 
sen c what they would at any moment* have sacrificed to fitness— especially if 
made aware of the great intervening event which we call the lteformutian. "He 
noticed a variety of other objects and scenes which the walls com- 
manded, and concluded his remarks upon the latter by observing that 
they were by no means an obsolete feature. Nothing could Ik; more 
suggestive to the projector of a new town, or Improver and henutiner of an old 
one, than the walls of Chester. A characteristic of Chester that deserted pari I - 
noticc in anv account of its architecture was that, owing to tlie apparent 
of the wealthy to dwell among their purer fellow-citizens, it con- 



i of all classes, from tbe highest to the lowest, all mixed up together 
in the most easy and natural manner imaginable. This, he considered, was one 
great source of the picture^jueness of the place, and remarked that there was 
something in it pleasing to the moral scum- as well as it the sense of beauty. It 
(rare, he thought, a sui t of perfection to a neighbourhood when It was inhibited 
by a variety of classes that enabled an individual, whatever his rank in life, who 
felt as he ought to feel, more nt home, more embosomed in human society, than 
when he was r.mong bis own clan onlv. isolated from all others. He "entered 
Into a critical notice ol the Rous, which, unique as they were, and strangely 
unproductive as they had txs-n of any randcrn progeny, were, In their corrected", 
idealised form, as applicable in the present day to the streets of London, Liver- 
pool, or Manchester as they ever wire in Chester, and wliere their introduction 
wruld relieve architects from the necessity under which they nt present lay, 
through the requirements of shopkeepers, of producing ugliness hi their shop 
designs. Chester, though eminent for the beautiful, was somen hat liehind in the 
useful. It was wanting in suiiitarv regulations. In some localities it was 
too densely built upon, nnd contained bouses deficient of light ond air. It had a 
handsome railwav station, but that was not connected with the city by a proper 
thoroughfare. There was a deficiency of bridges connecting the two sides of the 
river. Tlterc was a irate wanting to connect the walls across tirosieiiur-.tr> • t. 
He remarked upon the character and position of the various public buildings, 
and expressed his surprise at tile meanness ol the building devoted to the post- 
office, a public department which, irom its importance, might he expected to be 
1 In one of the finest edifices in the city. 



INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS IN SCOTLAND. 

AT the second meeting of the session seven new member* and one associate were 
proposed and fifteen gentlemen were elected members of this Institution. 
Mr. A. Allan then read papers on an Improved Duplex Spring Duffer and 
Draw Springs for Railway Plant, and on Improved Roof Lamps fur Railway 
Carriages, after a discussion on these papers, 

Mr. E. Hunt gave a description of a German veneer-cutting machine, In 
which a straight saw blade is used, being stretched in a frame of tbe ordinary 
construction, consisting of a stylo with cross-heads at each end ami n back 
tension rod, and the frame is made to reciprocate by a crunk and connecting 
rod, tbe crank shaft being carried upon a separate block, situated to 
one side. The saw frame is peculiarly guided ; each of its cross heads bos 
attached to Its under aide two small swivelling sliders. These project horimotally 
in opposite directions into small square grooves, formed in tbe inside vertical 
faces of tbe guides, which arc bolted down to a cast Iron plate, fixed along the 
front of the bench. The guiding grooves are uol straight, but curved 
slightly upwards from their inner ends towards the opposite outer ends, and by 
this ingenious contrivance a twofold advantage is obtained. The saw is mods: to 
do an equal amount of work in both directions of its motion, whilst the upward 
feed ol the log is continuous, and the saw cuts inwards towards the centre from 
both edges of tbe log, and has In consequence much less tendency to break 
through the veneer near the edges when Uic wood is brittle. Another important 
feature of the saw-frame guides, is the provision for lubricating them. Lubrica- 
tion by band or by ordinary appliances must be somewhat in excess to insure 



The HoRTicri.Tt.-HAi. Society and the International Exhibi- 
tion.— Her Majesty's Commissioners and tbe Council of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society have entered into arrangements, by which it is agreed that 
the price of a season ticket of free admission to both the Horticultural Gardens 
and the Exhibition, slinll be five guineas 



citici.-nry ; and as a consequence, tin- oil is thrown about by the rapid motion 
and injures the veneers. in this machine the lubricating oil is put into small 
brass cy linders or pumps, one for each guide, and communicating with about the 
middle of it by a small tube. Each cylinder or pump, is provided with a piston 
which Is gradually screwed down by a movement derived from tbe feed motion of 
the machine, and this feeding action of course otdy takes effect whilst the saw- 
frame is in motion. The supply of oil is by these means accurately adjusted to 
the requirements, and there Is no waste, nor is any thrown about. The saw 
blade is placed vertically with iU teeth directed downwards. It will be under- 
stood that the teeth are shaped to act similarly in both directions; in side view 
they resemble lancet points projecting at short intervals from a straight edge ; 
they arc very slightly set, alternately to opposite aides. 

Instead of the guiding surface upon which tlic saw blade runs being straight, 
a slight convexity Inwards is imparted to it. It H practically impossible to 
stretch a thin steel baud so tightly that it will nut buckle or bend out of the 
straight line when subjected to varying strains. A very little lateral strain will 
make It move slightly out of the straight line ; but if it 1* by any means kept 
slightly out of that line, it will require a much larger proportionate strain to 
make it recede still further from it. Thus tint saw blude being already stretched 
over a curved surface, cannot be made to spring from that surface with anything 
like tbe cose with which It would spring from a flat surface, bc.na equally 
stretched in both cases. In a knife 33 inches long, the convexity is idwu*. t ;ths 
of an Inch, the length of the saw-blade being G feet; but the amount of con- 
vexity is varied In different cases. 

These various contrivances permit of a very thin saw-blade being used, and as 
the saw removes from between each veneer, and wastes, a thickness of wood at 
least equal to Its own thickness, a reduction in the thickness of the saw* blade, 
involves a direct diminution of the waste. Specimens of the veuetrs cut by 
these machines were exhibited. It is common for them to obtain from II to So 
veneers of a moderate thickness from the inch of wood, but as many as 3d can lw 
got from the inch If required; the veneer is, however, in tills hist case rather too 
thin fur satisfactory use. To show how refinement in one pnrt of a machine leads 
to, and In fact necessitates an equal refinement In other parts, it may be 
mentioned, that the full advantages of these machines cannot lie realised with 
the saw blades in the slate in which they arc received from the makers. In 
appearance f lie blades are well made and finished, and the surface seems smooth 
and the thickness unilorm. It Is, however, found to be absolutely necessary to 
pass tlM-m through a special machine, whereby their surfaces ami thickness are 
by a planing process rendered sufficiently true nnd uniform. In the cine of 
resinous woods, the heat caused bv the sawing action is apt to soften the resinous 
matter, and verv much increase tiie frictinnal resistance to the saw-blade. To 
overcome or lessen this difficulty when it occurs, a lubricant is applied to tbe 
saw-blade, and the one found most suitable is a solution of salts of lemon or 
oxalic acid. 

During the discussion which followed, the author remarked, that it was not 
intended hi the paper to raise the question of novelty respecting any part. The 
machine had simply tieen selected for description as one which contained ul! the 
most recent improvements. Tbe paper was designed to lw the first of a scries 
on wood-working machinery, and was a description of the best— as far as he was 
aware— of that class of ve'neer-culting machines. The Institution would un- 
doubtedly be gratified by receiving a description of a good circular-saw veneer 
machine. It was intended, if those who had it iu their power would give their 
assistance, to publish in the Transactions descriptions of the best machines now 
In use for the various operations uf working wood ; and there was no doubt it 
would form a very interesting series, and thut it would he very valuable for 
irf ptvnoe. 

MANCHESTER LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

AT an ordinary meeting held December 44, J. P. Juile, LL.I1-, President, 
in the Chair, 

Mr. Iirocbakk exhibited some samples of sbnl manufactured by Mr. 
fk-sscmrr's process. These specimens had Ism n bent and twisted cold, and 
showed a remarkable degree of ductility. He slated that the Ilcssemer steel was 
one of the most plastic and manageable of metals, more so even than copper. U 
could be bent, flanged, or twisted, either hot or cold, without annealing, aud 
over a considerable range of temperature— which Is not tbe case with ordinsry 
steel or copper. A plate of 18 incites diameter had been forced through a series 
of diss until It formed a tube 13 feet long and 1] inch diameter, without any 
crack or flaw. A ring of metal could, at one beat, be hammered into a die to 
form a locomotive engine chimney-top. Iu drilling a circular hole into a plate 
continuous shavings arc farmed, whereas, in copper or Low .Moor plates, or any 
other metal, the shavings break into pieces ' i u. long. Thin sheets of tbe 
Uessenur soft steel can bit bent backwards and forwards 1 
out a fracture, and a re almost as flexible as paper. 
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INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

ON TiicatWr. J«tia*ry 14th. John IUw&huav, B«.., F.H.&., FrMblrat, la tha 
Lliiiij. Ur. UAWkwlukw tkJireml hia iuaagural iullre*s, tn which he frlvuruxl to tbo 
wide ran iff of subjucti «tubnw^l by the profasimi of a clTtt cnifiacor, anil olx-rvtwl tbmt 
tn no parttiU wjh proirrc^ more apparent than in ft. Tun*, within the l&st Uiirty years, 
at>?at J*>,i)0O mitaa uf railway luvi been made in different errantries, at an outlay uf t'lcvm 
hnn:lrfl mUlioiu of pofimW utorling. fully one<h ilf of wbtcti cxpetiditaru had 'been under 
the direction of British engineer*. Again, in the awiftcit At Untie packet* dejMided 
wlioUy oa aaibt, and the Tujoge occupl*! twenty <Uy<, wheraaji now tho journey woo prr- 
ferine- 1 by ftUihtDura la uino day*, Ten y^ar> a*r<-> ihn «tc*ra > «a.t« plyinir between IIoLyheuJ 
an J Dublin, tlien O'tw, ncaoag t**« ftuUfcA afloat, a*., attain.*! a oi iwvcntoeu raU«M 

an hoar, wliilst last year the now boat* reach M a *\x*xi on their trial trips of twenty and 
» half mU« an hoar. 

Wince IS4* the wpeetl of Her M*jMrtjr*. **rcw line-of- battle Oiip* hal b**n d jabUd. 
ttarhn^ the oamu period the tanLd and construction of Hteatni>*at<i luvj tieem greatly 
Improved, an-1 the doubt-* which prevailed until rury Utoly whether iron *+<* thn beat 
Qiat''nal fiir lin'.Mjf -battle ship* eeeuted wtw nearly dispclloj, although tbo npidlty with 
whi h iron fouled would, unle*» won)'] remedy could u.- dcVLv.'l, always bu a •o-irm of 
tronbte. The precise and the be*t mole of conttru^tin? iron *h.p* of w.ir win neit con- 
iddfTrd, and it wan urgvd that, by the adopdofi of an improved «>*«t?m. the whole of the 
Iron uaod in their structure might b- raadltt to add to the ntwnjrth of a *hip, ae well m bo 
nwful for ita defecwr, which win not the caae at preaent. With rugard to *(K'**1, It w*a 
with aeameri, ai with loo>motivc engine, a qu.wtion rather of what Telocity we cijuM 
nff 'i- I to par for than of what rapidity could b«? phy<ucaJly attainixl, for there was no doubt 
the *x*nxt i3i either coal 1 he accrtcratnl N*yon I iuiv point the oation could at present afford. 
With rnspect to railway* there w»» on an nnsty which hnforo long would require attention. 
Thu*. to make way for pa»wnger trains, gi»N and mineral tralos were in many caaca 
hurrlslon, manifestly to the prevention of due economy. 

In gronpiug engineering wvrka ihe elcctrk Udegraph might be da***l with railway* and 
wiU 1 -team navigation, AJI w<te Afvutt of iiilenxKnuiunicatioD. tvndLug b> the »amo 
lmi«r ant end* : hnt, of th<? throe, tfig electric b-lexraph wn, by tV iwcuUarity of iu 
np^radon, th^ m -*t wond>rffil. Hiruv I****, when th<» flr-4 public telegraph was estah- 
H«tW, at-nnt 1 $,*» mile* *>f telegraph had bren opened in tbi* country ; |i>»,ihw mile* in 
th^ rest «f Ki:r«pe ; upward* of *«,»■>• mikn in the American State* ; awl the total oxfmt 
of Wlegraph at thk» room nt could Dot he lew* than 3«o.»«») miles. On IojvI thin mo*t u*>ful 
di*'»Ti*ry horl t»vn uniformly *u^ct<4*ful. Like mi) way a, it hod Kiviwrci — in C«tv*t Britain 
tty inblic -upp«t a)oti«— tr.tu »'i " buUtatiax" Oc.an toluf^apbj- h*l Ikvu hm furiuuntc 
In i * n.uU4. 

.Siranlotvmiuty with lh« rapid aWanar of thw wnrki Uim h»l been urmt projrrow In 
•no'.lirr tinuii-fl of mtrtimriiiz -gnnncrj-, with whkh ci»ll on(rtn««T« luU l.turtv boooow 
connncUnl. Within llie liut frw jream the range of uttUcry h«tl been doublel, the wriirut 
O' th<- \ian In iir»]»rtU>n to that tA «e projectile h»l Imrn roluend imvlulf, «nJ Uie 
Olijmclty for |wivi<r of tho e)oti|»ted, iu ojmp»r>il with the roam! h1k.11, htui been nwre 
tli»n i)<!K]bli-«l. Thi* ffreut vlriuicc In the dcstracLlre power of cannon bail rvnijercd most 
i.r t<ir old fiirtlarsllun- ti »:>»<. .V« .lUpi were being cli'thml In Iron mail, to It «eemed 
probable that lr-»n w>>o]il be larRr-ly naed in morirm fortllleatt-HK, aiu1 for emt>ra«ure. that 
materUI f»ffnr«i| »r««t »lranUin». Fort« mVht, In «wne !»• tratlt prlnetpallr, If not 

wholly, of Iron ; Mr. Ibwladiaw liopol it wonlil th- aitiptnl fiw ton «n]KT»tructurc of 
the large 'urt» at r?tillhea<l, the oouKniction of the foamtauon* f'W which had been 
cntriwiftl bi him. 

Having uotloM turn - of the atlrantajrs tlial mleht P?«lt from a BTf-atl) ImprorcJ 

I apprwK-hing In eha- 
f cannon, of roik«tructlitg 
o of |m*1Ii> aikl ncrew 

IbTlti'KI w«Ji cullo-l to 

jh^^greatjMlliUc* affonted hf the u«« «f "iron ^Uadm, la "glnalug ami securing 

There wa* one other «nl>ieet conoet t*! with mechanic, whkh had hitherto been barren 
of reault-tlie diwnTeiy of a now nMtlre power -for the attain cnirine remalnoj Ihr- only 
tanv gUnt that waa usefully rab)ect to tho will of uau. 80 Ion* ai nioti>e iwuer waa tj 
be ..t.taiix«l Uimuirh the interrentlon of beat, or nnti; a <-heuper fuel titan o.iil.l he 
found. It am-mul ImptwtaS.le that the .ti-aiu-*n«tn« woaM >»• eu|«rt*vla) bv any othar 
machine, Ui.wgh It would not be aafe to preill.t tint cimMorable luiprovemcoM might Dot 
be made In the 't'lluwiiflne, or In enirlnoj to lie worinl by o»tl. 

In coni'lnalon, th.> IKnident obwrred that engineer* might fool, when laixrriiuronpnblkc 
work* for facilitating the intercourse of nation*, that they w*n> not merely ooiHtuerlng 
phyrieal dllBcultle., l«t were alio aidinir in a irmat in.wai and ao. la: wort, for it waa 
dutai.ee. and ariiaratlon tliat led to mUappnthcnuloo an 1 prvjudlw, to Ignorance and au»- 
trust, to rehelht^i anil war. 

At the monthly latllot. the following candidate* wen' lullote<l for and duly 
Mean. A. L. Light. J. R. Ifnaae. and J. C. Smith. »" membera ; th.> Lord 
tirosrenor, M.l\, and Moaira. II. A. Hunt. Jun., awl H. H. Keeling, aa 



TIIK LATK M. C. WYATT, SCULPTOR. 

WE Italic to rvconi the mnit death (at the agr of tH yoara) of Mr. Matthew 
t'otea Wyatt, whoar unroc win well known nearly lialfn century ngo as one 
of the foretnoat acnlntori of the dav. Tlte late M r. Wyatt waa the son of James 
Hyatt, Surveyor-General under Kins- George m., who Ilea buried in Weat- 
minstcr 4bbey. He waa born in 1777, and wtu edueuteil at Eton, where he 
wa« the conteinporary of the late Mimjuism of Londonderry and Anglesey, and 
of Lord Stuart de Rutbrtay. At the age of nineteen he wa* employed ,'uader 
the Immediati- patronnirc of King George III., in the execution of sereral works 
of art at Windsor Ca*tle ; but his first public wurk was the memorial erected at 
Liverpool in honor of Lord Nelson, from his design. .Mr. Wyatt also executed 
the cenotaph in St. George's Chapel, Windsor, to the raetnorv of her Royal 
HiK-hness tlte Princess Charlotte. He executed eoucstrinn statues, including 
those of the Duke of York, Field-Marshal the Martiui. of Angle*-v, anU 
lastly, file Duke of Wellington. Mr. Wyatt also executed the monumental 
group erected to the memory of the late Duchess or Rutland In the tamily 
mnuaoleum near Belvolr Ca«.tlc. Hut, perhaps iu •» single subject did Jlf. 
Wyatt ever aurr.nl more thoroughly than in hb statue of " Baahnw," the 
favorite Newfoundland dog of the late Earl of Dudley. 

Another of Mr. Wvatt's most celebrated statues is that of n charger encoun- 
tering the ilrngnn, which waa rommissioneil by King Gi-orge IV., for a group of 
the patron saint of the Order of the Garter, "and was placed by hia Majesty's 
enmiimnd in St. George"* Hall, nt Windsor. The horse for the equestrian ttatue 
of King George III., at the cost end of Pall-mall, was also designed andexecutod 
by Mr. Wyatt, whose life hail Ix-en so prolonged that he had arena race of artist* 
of the Victorian era ariae, to claim their share of the popular lame in winch he 
had himself participated so largely under "the George*/' 
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'—**•*" ^.w j«Am aeiLta. — Messrs. Lloyd, WllUama, and Under - 
■ - prepared plans tor Inrreaalng the accommodntion of this asylum tn 
hold an additional SOO; 100 males, and 100 females. The Commissioners or 
Lunacy have approved the designs and tlte work will probably proceed to the 
spring. The kitchen of the present building having been found rather small, a 
new one with every modern improvement 
the instructions of the 11 rue architects. 



MB. SMTRKE'S LECTURES ON ARCHITECITRE AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. — L* 
CJUCH, however, as I bare remarked, waa most certainly not the opinion or 
D the practice of the sculptors of tlte seventeenth century. M. Anjrclo had, 
in the palmy days of art, made his Moses look like no common piece of humanity, 
but rather like a sculptured fragment of rock, in solemn repose and instinct with 
supernatural dignity, whilst the Patriarch, when treated in the naturnlesque 
school ol the degenerate period I now refer to, never failed to be represented as 
a remarkably active impetuous old man, admirable chiefly for the violent de- 
velopment of his muscles; throwing himself Into very unseemly attitudes, and 
striking the rock with hi* rod more like an excavator than a patriarch. Such 
al«o b the general character of their architectural sculpture. 

The Apostles and Fathers of the Church were men upon whom we should be 
taught to look with reverence bv the quiet dignity of their meln, and by that 
deep intellectual abstraction which k beat represented by a steady composure of 
manner and general absence of energetic action. But where are we to seek for 
such examples of architectural sculpture from the chisels of the eminent masters 
of the fanatastlc school orthia period ! On the contrary, the Holy Fathers are 
made to look like poature-masters performing for the public diversion, and are 
seen on their pedestals, throwing their limhs about and ruffling their drapery In 
a way utterly subversive uf that personal dignity, which, as 1 hate remarked, 
seem* to appertain to their character. 

It is not to be wondered at that when taste in sculpture had reached this bathos 
our own art should have been drag|red down with it to the same level. Indeed, 
there is, I think, good reason to apprehend that for too intimate a union bad 
unhappily subsisted between those two sister arta. 

Si long as a fine taste and a high aesthetic feeling prevailid no danger came, 
nor could cume, from the cultivation of both these arU by one mlud , ludeed It 
was the glory of our art to be intimately allied to the sister arts. Hut when 
that truth o"l fueling aud nicety of judgment had passed away which taught 
tliuae who practised both arts to discriminate well between the special require- 
ments of each, a fusion was the result mischievous to both, but which was more 
particularly injurious to our art, for a sculptnrefquc treatment of architecture is 
Iikclv to lead to for graver error* than an architectural treatment of sculpture. 
The latter ma> be liable to become cold, rigid, formal, and even unnatural ; but 
the former is sun' to become, us indeed it did become, insufferably lax aud 
vicious, ululating all the proprieties of our staid and sober art— an nrt which can 
never indulge iu capricios without great risk to character and certain loss ot 
dhinity. 

To say the truth, without however meaning tlte slightest disparagement of the 
sister art, I would express my belief thai most of the errors of architecture la 
its decadence, iiiny he traced to the injurious influence that sculpture exercised 
over our arl. The habit of a sculptor's Jiuind would naturally lead htm to 
exercise his inveutive faculties in designing and modelling out of the plastic 
material with which he is most familiar, forms and combinations of forms that 
would produce picturesque groups, and nn ornamental, nr at least pleasing 
trringrincnt of lines, and of cTiianwuro, and when he comes to execute his con- 
ceptions iu atone or marble, be would of course seek to construct hi* work, if not 
out of a single block, at all event* iu a* few as possible, because joints, and 
especially bed-joint*, lie is ofcouTie always anxious to avoid or conceal. All Use 



or rarelv, demand his study, nor even need hi* attention 0* « sculptor. Hence 
it is, probably, that we And 'that the sculptor of the seventeenth century, when be 
produced work* of architecture, was very prone to treat hi* building**, however 
large, rather like magnified copies of snuill sculptural models, than as purely 
architectural work* ; tliat is to any works built up on the true principles ami 
according to the known rules of good architectural construction. 

Wbeu we call to mind tlte practice so prevalent, and so popular, at tbc period 
of which I treat, of erecting to churches, huge architectural pageants, of a most 
ostentations character, but of very slight and temporary material* and con- 
struction, as chnpelles ardentes. and catafisleos, wlien the funeral obsequies of 
some high ecclesiastical or political dignitary were performed, It seem* not 
unlikely that this prevalent fashion on which, as it is welt known, artists of 
highest eminence, were often engaged, cunduced to, or at least accelerated, that 
degraded character of architecture which we so much deplore, and which so 
injuriously influenced our art in subsequent times. 

Those vast architectural shams, the catafalcn*, were put together by the 
flimsiest contrivance* ; there was, of course, a lavish superfluity of statuary, for 
it was of mere lath and plaster, and the drapery wa* often— I nclievc usually — 
real linen steeped In glue and whiting to give It a fictitious rigidity, and some- 
thing of the «uperflcial aspect of stonework. 

Ry ouch like artiflccs it became easy to " body forth " for a day'* ceremony, 
some " baseless fahric of a vision," highly picturesque and I111 posing perhaps, 
indeed, when treated by men of genius and ability, very striking and even mag- 
nificent f for, as I have said, men of the highest rank in art were not, in those 
days, averse to lend tlK-msclves to these ephemeral productions. 

In presenting such unreal mockeries to the view, masonic proprieties were 
neither requirrd nor regarded. The boldest and least fastidious practitioners 
would probably indulge and amuse their fancies in realising the semblance of 
impossible structure* ; and a* it was just a* easy and inexpensive out of tho lath 
and plaster, or clay and stucco in which they worked, to present to the devout 
and admiring congregation a galaxy of clouds aud glories, and to group together 
all the cardinal virtues, and the whole hierarchy of Hunt*, a* it was to exhibit the 
moat gorgeous dome* aud the richest colonnades, it ia not to be wondered at that 
the production- of tlte two arts got irretrievably intermingled and confounded, as 
well as corrupted. 

That such a practice or fashion, prevailing among a people of strong oasthetic 
lax principle* of taste (and such were the I talian people of tbc 
ith century) should lead to a similar style or designing in works of a 
more permanent character, seems natural and almost inevitable. 

First In Interior architectural design we should expect to find, what in truth 
we do find, that [altar pieces, baldachlnos and monuments, 
medleys of the two arts, although worked out perhaps, in real 
ad then the vicious f 
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I (Mnk that it may he Mid with strict troth Hut cxaetly in proportion as this 
aculptarrsqiir spirit pervaded architecture, so that art became deteriorated. It 
hat bom truly said by a high authority from this place, that painting and sculp- 
ture rarh excite our ad miration the moat whan their special characters are kept 
■Mat clearly defined, and when each art limits itself to the do! ok that which it ia 
by it* natare best qualified to do. Sculpture can Tery imperfectly represent 
distance, and should, Ithercfore, aroid as much as possible/ attempting back- 
ground*. Painting, on the other haud, it peculiarly competent to produco such 
effects, by its power to represent space ana distance ; and therefore, the painter 
who place* all his figure* on the same plane, does not arail himself fully of the 
capabilities of his art. So, also, the painter abandon* one of his highest privileges 
when he neglects to use color, whilst the sculptor who uses color (unleas be doea 
to with Infinite caution and exercise* great moderation and abstinence), runs a 
serious ri*k of turning his statues into dolls. 

Our own art it amenable to the same law. It is always most triumphant 
when it attempts to do that onlv which it is its special province to do. Thus 
then, to apply our remarks to tne subject in hand. I should say with great con- 
fidence that the architect who so designs his building aa to render it doubtful 
whether sculpture mav not* legitimately lay claim to the work as its own, it a 
traitor to hit art, and despoils it of its birthright. 

Many instances of such self-debasement present themselves among the works 
of the degmerati! dayt of which I treat. It teems an Ignoble task to hunt up 
for criticism and condemnation such examples of the abuse of genius; but such 
it the task I have imposed on myself, Italy well earned the honor of having 
bets the garden in the soil of which were nurtured all the moat beautiful pro- 
ductions of modern art; hut it was unfortunately In that tame too fertile soil, 
that with greatest exuberance sprang up those wild extravagant 
J brought so great discredit on the arts, and on none more so, 
: so much aa on architect ure. 




practice of all 
their common 
i, and 



of alt the higher qualities of their art; so, a* I have already rei 
sculptor* of this declining age designed impetuously and cxecutml 
but the sentiment of their art had evaporated, and Ita greatness I 
and so, to return to our own art, the architects of the happier, ami c 



that it it to that fatal facility, which characterised tb 
arts at this period, that we mu*t mainly attribute 
Wholly wanting in the tboughtfuIn.**and deep feeling of RaaVllc, 
who preceded, as well as of some who immediately followed him, the 
sought for the most part, gorgeous and showy effects, at the expense 

re already remarked, the 
and execute*! dexterously, 
had gone ; — 
, mnl curlier period, 

enthusiastic without wild extravagance, refined without pedantry, and 
always knowing well when to refrain from and when to indulge in the grace* of 
decoration ; none knew mot* thoroughly than the later, more advanced, quatro- 
eentiat* Aow and trhen to give a icst to their work by the mott charming oma- 
mentntinn ; whilst none appear to have known better than they the value of 
1th. simplicity and even of perfect plainness, when their good taste and 
■lent prompted an abstinence from ornamentlon. But I have on former 
ions dwelt sufficiently on the merit* of the masters of that great period, and 
I already endeavored to urge on you the careful study of their works. I 
e them now, that you may feel more sensibly the contrast presented by the 
architecture of the degenerate age which followed. It is ray aim to deter yon from 
the evil example* set us by tlie licentious throng of the seventeen tli century' by hold- 
ing op their error* for your reprobation and rejection. Through the ignorance of 
tome, the contumely- of other*, and the louse habit of speaking common enough 
to moat of u«, the term " Italian architecture" is apt to be applied to buildings 
of the most diverse and opposite, diameter. It Is an instance of the same laxity 
of speech bv which style* of the utmost contrariety, from the simple, austere, and 
honest architecture nf the early Rhenish building's down to the florid extrava- 
gance* of Adam Kraft, have all been indinrriiniiuitely clawed under the one 
targe, unmeaning, and Inappropriate term " Oothic." It is through the same 
thoughtless anil perhaps ignorant way in which the general term " Italian " 
architecture has been custouiarilv applied, that gross injustice has been done to 
work* of the highest quality. 

The vngne and superficial knowledge, both of some of those who have written 
sod of those who have spoken on our art, hat too often led them to place under 
the «atne category the beautiful works if Bramante, Rattiielle, and (liulki 
Romano with the truly barbarous architecture of Borromini, Fischers, and too 
many others. The Italians were, as 1 have already suit), tltrmselves the first 
corruptor* of ill* Italian style, and among those corrupters llorromini stands 
out in strong relief a* a prominent delinquent ; for, as he was one of the must 
reckless* practitioners, and one of the most sinful contaminatnr* of style, so was 
he one of the most aetive ami prosperous. I'riHjieroas he trulv was!; Uf with that 
latal fucilily on which I have been animadverting, lie occupied n long etmr** of 
practice in spreading over Italy a numerous and conspicuous progeuy of ugliness. 
Hrosperou*, however, be was not to the entl. Bj a kind of poetical justice 
which does not always attend upon the guilt of unending artists, he died miserably, 
the victim of jealousy and envy. Bernard Fischer* was anotlicr Instance whom 
1 have adduced as one of the false lights of this vicious period. Vienna, to this 
day, U, in its public building* especially, distinguished by the bad taste of 
Fischer*, awl I know no city so sadly disfigured by the school to which he 



Milizin i* n cantankerous critic, it it true, but be is per Imp* justified when he 
condemns Fischers' triumphal arch at Vienna as " un capo d opera dl strava- 
ganza." The wittiest disciple of Borromini, be says, could not huvc invented a 
more capricious and irrational design. 

I revert, now, to the question, what was the cause of this great and general 
degradation of art in Italy ! It may be that the political and social condition 
of tint country bad for some time been degenerating; whilst other, 
northern countries, were rising into wealth, and advancing in the poll ' 
of Europe. Yet, it cannot be said that political preponderance will 
bond on the same tide of the balance as uttbetlc excellence. 

Wo mitrht readily point, In the Wstorv of Europe, to notable intli 
contrary. 

For example, I am aware of no wonderful development of artistic .. 
accompanied tlie brilliant epoch of Frederick the tin at, or the cxL 
political ascendancy of Charles tlie Fifth. Going hack to an earlier period, we 
shall find that In medieval times, when the social and political condition of Europe 
was very dark, and when, In the language of an old contemporary chronicler, 
btes and bishops built castles, ami filled them with devilish and nicked men, 
" the people ;•• at that very period, foul, u* it cerlulnly was, with 



of the 



I would not, Iwnrcver, for n moment ho supposed to 



most of the vice* which disgrace Christianity, a school of art existed which ha* 
been advantageously compared by many with that of tlie Creek*. 

It is clear, therefore, that there are more subtile Influence* which will, at least 
sometimes, operate favorably for the development of art, beside* the accumulation 
of mere material wraith and political power. 

Neither will peace, alone, of necessity, bring aesthetic excellence among other 
blessing* in its train , as we are very apt to »ay , and very willing to believe, wheat 
we would paint the horrors of war. 

The Greek state*, for example, brought the fine arts to a climax of excellence 
never lioee fully attained, alt hough they were for ever engaged either In warring 
on each other, or in preparing and defending themselves against extermination 
from barbarian horde*. 

So the Italian states, among whom art received its second birth, were constantly 
plunged in Internecine war*. How often were the great master* of our art 
called away to superintend the erection of gloomy fortification*, and ponderous, 
unseemly, loop-holed wallt, for tlie protection of those very eltle* which they 
were engaged in beautifying '. How often were great ami glorious works of art 
arrested in mid progress by the incursions of neighboring rivals, or by the 
threatened devastations of forei.'n holts, or bv the exhaustion of the public purse 
contequent on these deadly strife*! 

These instances, which might be greatly multiplied, are sufficient to show that 
a stormy political atmosphere it by no means of necessity inconsistent with tlie 
cxlttencc of a highly excited state of artistic ardour. 

:o pledge myself to the 
Very far, indeed, from 

ihat is the fact All that I would wish you to infer from the remarks which I 
have just been making is, that the art* have been found to prosper notwithstand- 
ing war. But there i* one condition which I believe to be clearly and positively 
essential to the permanent well-being of the arts, and that It, public prosperity. 
I suppose it to he Impossible to cite an instance of the general decay of the 
material interest* of a country not taring accompanied by a correspi ndiug 
degradation of tlie fine art* In that country ; whilst, on the other hand, the sound, 
social prosperity of a people will generally bit found to be accompanied by an 
elevation of their standard of taste, as well a* by a widely spread appreciation 
of the fine art*. 

Tlie proudest work* of medieval France date ahout the period when St. Louis, 
by his wise government, raised the character and consolidated the strength of his 
country. In England, the rule of Edwanl III. marks the periods of the highest 
point of excellence to which Medieval art reached In our country, and precisely 
that warlike and heroic period was the most brilliant in the |wlltical anual* of 
our middle ages, 

I need not do more than point to the age of the Medeei, in Florence, as the 
period most embellished by the fine arts, and as the period when the Italian 
Peninsula stood foremost as the most politically eminent among all civilised 
nations; and wc have already seen, from the retrospect I have been taking of the 
architecture of the Italian Renaissance, that the debasement of the three sister 
arts was simultaneous with tlie decay of Italian political greatness. It Is not 
for me to attempt to explain these coincidences. It needs a larger and far 
clearer view of the philosophy of history than that to which I can pretend, 
before I can presume to lay open the cause* of these phenomena, the existence 
of which it all I ran venture to assert. 

Perhaps, too, tlie Inquiry into those cause* would hardly profit us here, for it 
Iwtong* rather to the domain of the political economist, than to that of the 
artist. No doubt every ingenuous mind must feet an interest in these general 
view*, but they can scarcely be expected to bear u* much fruit, nor to afford us 
practical rules of conduct in our search after irtthctic excellence, a search which 
should ever be uppermost In the artist's mind, be he student or professor. To 
trace the progress— not the occult causes— of decay in onr art, hi* Iseen my chief 
object in the lew desultory remarks which 1 have this evening addressed to you. 
It is but a sorry theme, and I may be blamed, perchance, by some for having 
lingered *> long among these ruins of a fine art, and for having sauntered to long 
upon I he banks of that stream of polluted art which deposited its slime over so 
wide a portion" of Europe, and during so long a period; whilst I mighi, wiih so 
much more pleasurable a feeling, have been leading yon on to admire b-autv 
amidst the charm* of a happier age. But it is my conviction that much benefit 
i* to he derived from the bold and unhesitating" denunciation of whatever we 
must recognise as faultv. There are sermons in stone*; whether they be 
fashionis! bv the hand of a master, or rudely hewn hv the chisel and mallet of a 
'prentice blind. The diagnosis of disca«c is, In truth, brat studied, not In the 
healthy, hut in the disordered subject. 

I have laid hare Wore vou some sad rases of such disordered subjects this 
evening. It was, a* you well know, the Spartan pbilosoph) to deter the youthful 
mintl from vice by exhibiting openly to tlie public gaze the unhappy and repulsive 
results of vice. 

All that I ask of you is that you will note, and heed fully observe, these errors 
of our art, even whilst you pass them contumeliously by, and that yon will study 
them well, for the mere purpose of propounding them at objects which neither 
love of novelty, nor the attractions of singular ingenuity, or of great f ' 
skill, should ever tempt you to imitate or t 



Hot si; Tk leo a A rn x . — At the soiree given by the Professor* of University 
College Messrs. Silver and Co. exhibited working model* of a telegraph invented 
by Professor Wheatstonr, F.R.8. Tlie apparatus is compact ana portable, and 
although not occupying more apace than a 9-inch cube, contain* all that I* 
necessary for receiving and transmitting signals, and for producing a current of 
electricity effective over l."<0 mile* of line. The signals are made by the pointing 
of an index to the letters of the alphabet, numbers, fee, painted on a dial in 
Roman character*, and are, con*rt|uently, intelligible to all. In tlie trans- 
mission or signals all that is necessary is to depress the key opposite the letter or 
figure to be transmitted, and produce tlie current. 

KutxnunGtl Mabtkh Paixtisbs' AssoctATtos.— Thi* Association h»*. 
like our London Painters' Company, established the practice of giving annual 
prizes for the best specimens in imitation of wood*, ate. A number of specimen* 
were exhibited last week at the rooms of Messrs. Dowelit and Lyon, lt>, George- 
street, Severn 1 of these, considering that they were executed by young appren- 
tice*, were highly creditable. The committee met in tbe evening, when prize* 
were awarded to the following :— Imitation of woods — 1st prize, William Shaw ; 
3nd prize, Thomas Qiiigley. Lettering, plain and shadow— lit prize, James 
Duffy ; second prizes, Tlioma* fJtiitrlry, John MTabc, ami George Darling. 
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ON THE CONSERVATION OF ANCIENT ARCHITECTURAL 
MONUMENTS AND REMAINS.* 
-VTOTllINGeuibemori-ddiirbtfulandinKriieUve than this class o( Invettl- 
-Lv gation. One sometime* find* objects of tlie greatest Interest ind unfolds 
des>Ens of tin* greatest beauty and originality, or which not a trice wns before 
visible. Were it not for tall, the work of restoration would b« almost 
unmitigntcdly painful, from Inning constantly to meddle with nod to 
rcplscc genuine, bat hopelessly decayed, work ; these discoveries, however, and 
the Ik-autles they unfold, afford a delightfuTand consolatory compensation. 

How doubly distressing, then, is it to ace evidences of this kind discovered, but 
ignored and destroyed without one hint being taken from them, at Is too often 
the ease. 

After animadverting, however, upon onr own misdeeds, I think I may be ex- 
cused in (peaking somewhat plainly as to the fearful las* of authentic work of 
the most precious, indeed, of the roost inestimable value, which is going 
throughout the length and breadth of that country which boasts Itself to have 
hern the birthplace of Pointed architecture, and where, if that high claim can be 
established, it follows as a necessary consequence that every original fragment, 
and every authentic detail, or— more correctly speaking— the originality and the 

authenticity of every fragment and of every* detail, sliou e guarded with a 

jealousy proportioned to their value as the most trustworthy and the most 



genuine illustrations of the rise and development of that wonderful style of art. 

It is perfectly inexplicable to me how the very same persons can at one time 
I ring cogent arguments to prove that their country was the nursing mother of 
Medieval art, and at the next should deliberately, and without necessity, take 
down from her noblest architectural monuments original details of the most 
exquisite description which imagination can picture, and which have suffered 
c oinparatlvely little from time, and replace them hv modern copies. Yet this Is 
the course nf proceeding going on from one end of t rance to the other— and that 
not by one architect In particular, but, in a greater or less degree, by all the 
architects who are engaged in the - 
France. 
In that 



of the 



monuments of 



. we have to applaud the 'generosity of the Government in 
undertaking on so munificent a scale the restoration of its ancient architectural 
remains. We have not, as so 



if persons of dubious capuhi 



-•times with 
ity ; for t)u 



Hirsclvca, to lament the employment 
rks arc generally in the hands of men 



of the greatest eminence and of undoubted skill and knowledge ; nor have we to 
complain of any want of artistic power in the carrying out of the works, for in 
this we must acknowledge ourselves to be in many cases surpassed. What we 
have to lament, to deprecate, and to protest against is, that inexplicable absence 
of appreciation of the valae of the authenticity and of the actual bont fide 
genuineness of old work, which leads them to reject without scruple or remorse 
the most charming uriginal work for some mere trifling defect, and to feel per- 
fectly satisfied with a copy which, however skilful, must he lifeless from the very 
fact of its faing a copy, and which, even if as good aa the original, must be 
utterly devoid of the Interest and historical value which attached to It. The 
extent to which this feeling, and the course which results fmm it, extends itself 
Is as lamentable ns it Is Inexplicable, and absolutely threatens to replace half of 
the ancient monuments of the country by mere conies of them. True it Is that 
the-* copies are admirable in execution, and careful and studious in their correct- 
ness ; but who cares for a copy if he can get the original ? or who will ever look 
lit tile details ol the French cathedrals as exponents of Medic* al art, when they 
know them to have been executed in the nineteenth century ? And it Is not the 
examples of Pointed architecture alone which are being thus tampered with but 
even the curious Byzantine remains in southern France and live classic monuments 
at Nismcs. When 1 was preparing, some time since, a lecture for the Royal 
Academy on the rise of Pointed architecture, I had a great desire to see a draw- 
ing of any capitals which might exist at I'erlgucox, and on making inquiry of 
a friend, woo had just been there, he said, "Oh I I could Imve'got you one if I had 
known, for the old ones were lying about among the old materials." One heart 
a story of nn American who, alter looking at the new works always going on at 
the Coliseum, remarked, with very just irony, " mi be a very- fine building 
when it's finished.'' And I learn from our excellent secretary, Mr. Lewis, that 
the very same thing is going on now at tlie Amphitheatre at Numes! 

Even Carcossone, so famous and so interesting as a city — almost deserted 
before the close of the middle ages, and consequently a wonderful genuine speci- 
men of a Medieval city — is, aa I learn from Mr. Lewis, being renewed and made 
into a (no doubt very learned) model of Uut of which it was the dilapidated 

A visit to the Hotel Cluny affords a practical commentary upon this system of 
restoration by renewal. We see there capitals from the Salntr Chapcfle of an 
exquisite subtllity nf conception and sculpture — such as to bid defiance to any one 
who would think of transferring their spirit to a copy— and yet thrown aside and 
laid on the grass-plat, iu all weathers, though to the casual observer almost as 
pcrleel as if new ; one sees there the real angels whose counterfeits blow the 
trumpets of the Resurrection over tlie great portul of Notre Dame ; one sees the 
central pillar of one or the same portals looking nearly as well conditioned as its 
nio.lern supplantcr ; one sees also balusters from the parapets of the Solute 
Chnpelle as good as new; and many other exquisite details rejected from the 
restored edifices — one knows not whv. The stone-yards near many cathedrals 
tell the same story. Indeed, wlierever a great restoration Is going on, you may 
•re the genuine old details, often scarcely corroded by time, lying in rejected and 
neglected heaps hard by. 

Now let me ask, in the name of good sense and good feeling, why the great 
learning, skill, and judgment of the (often illustrious) architect to these works 
is not rather directed to the conservation in ritu of every fragment of the noble 
architecture which they understand so thoroughly, rather than to its supplant- 
inent to make way for mere copies which, however admirable, posacm no real 
value as genuine exponents of the style ? If they would take the contrary course, 
I can user without fear of contradiction, from tlie talent and learning they 
display, that their works would be worthy objects of the pride of their own 
country men and of the gratitude and admiration of every lover of Medieval art, 
instead ol bring, as now, causes of regret and disappointment to all. But, It 
may be asked, what business 1> this of ours I Whv do we not correct our own 
errors, and leave architects of other countries to do as they like ! I reply, that the 
French architects and art-historians, by showing ( whether we fullv admit it or no) 
that their* is the mother-country of Gothic architecture, 



• Concluded from page u. 



productions the property of Europe and of the world 
showing, all lovers of Gothic architecture have an aim 
thrnticity and their conservation. 

velt so long upon the principal heads of my subject that I 
ch upon that which remains : I mean tlie preservation of I 
mants of antiquity, which form mv third class. 



must but 



wn , and that, on their own 
almost equal claim upon them 

for th. ir authenticity and their conservation. 

I have dwelt so I 
slightly t 
lanenus I 

These are, more than any "other, subjected to the constant inroads of Van- 
dalism. Even the reverend conservators of our catliedrals care little for the 
fragmentary remains by which tltcv are surrounded, ami often rather wonder at 
the weakness of those who lift up' their voices in their favor. The very same 
man who takes an enlightened Interest In the preservation of every portion of 
the church cannot be brought to care about the equally interesting though 
simpler structures, whose vestiges arc intermingled with their owu residentiary 
houses, and would have no scruple in destroying the most interesting antiquities 
to provide for tome passing matter of convenience. 

At Worcester it it only a few months since the ancient Gurstern Hall was 
threatened with destruction. At Ely the huge Abbey Barn was destroyed only a 
few years back, and nearly everywhere the same spirit may be found to be" at 
work. It it the duty of an Institute like tills to protest against it, as they have 
lately to their honor done In several kindred cases. 

One can hardly expect better tilings of a town council, when chapters of cathe- 
drals set the example ; but one must, in passing, protest against the deliberate 
barbarism which has within a few years destroyed the curiout old town-halls of 
Hereford anil Leominster. 

Our country villages, and the country Itself, arc full of small fragments of 
ancient architecture, often not of vert/ early date, but of most valuable character, 
and wlUch arc every day threatened by the hand of innovation, I refer not only 
to works of high antiquity, but to timber houses, old brick (or other) chimnrv- 
sbsfts, old go hie- houses of stone or brick, and a thousand other fragments of old 
buildings, which add so much to the character of our villages, 4tc, and arc also 
so suggestive for rural architecture. These ought to be jealously preserved and 
watched by those who have it in their power to do so. Village and churchyard 
crosses, the remains of old domestic architecture In our towns and cities', old 
manor-houses, hospitals, schools, colleges, kc, ice, and a thousand other classes 
of building, demand equal care; and, last of all, I would mention old bridges, 
which are far more numerous than one would suppose, and which ore less teen 
than most classes of antiquities, from the fact that we pass ore r, and, therefore, 
cannot get a view of them. These have very frequently been preserved intact on 
one side, and widened on the other ; a process one cannot object to, as tlie roadway 
which they provide is usually too narrow for our'present uses. Though not 
great engineering works, they have a noble character, and occasionally attain to 
considerable span; as in tlie case of one at Durham, which approaches 100 
feet. Amusingly enough, a modern engineer, In widening it by an arch of the 
tame span has failed in making hit work stand so well as the old one. 

I have, however, made my paper far too long, and must sum up brie8y, at 
follows : — 

I. Our old architectural monuments are of the utmost value and interest to ns 
as Englishmen and as architects, and their conservation is a matter of vital im- 
portance. 

II. What with neglect, Vandalism, natural decay, and ill-judged restorations, 
the existence, integrity, or authenticity of these invaluable remains is threatened 
from all sides, and fearful Inroads upon them are every year bring made. 

And finally, it b tlie paramount duty ol an institution such at ours— the only 
one of a permanent character by which' architecture is represented— to take tlie 
initiative in laying down, in conjunction with other architectural and antiquarian 
societies, a code of rules for the treatment of buildings requiring restoration, and 
to take such measures as their united wisdom may suggest to promote the true, 
faithful, and authentic conservation of these monuments and remains. 

In conclution, then, I beg to propose that a standing committee be appointed 
for this purpose, and that thev lie empowered to act in conjunction with, and to 
communicate with other societies, with a view to ■ 
carrying out this most Important object. 



COMPETITION FOR TILE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT AT 

SYDNEY. 



inve at ^last passed' unJetMhe 
of November tlie Cominls- 



TUE learn that the designs for the new Houses or Parliament at Sydney, 
II of which twenty-one were tent in, 
- of the Board of ~ 



premiums have been awarded. On 

tinners met, and were unanimous in their adjudication. The first premium 
of £000 was given for the design, " I bide," and tlie second of £900, to 
" Hora e Smart," the first it by Mr. William Henry Lynn, of Sockvllle-street, 
Dublin. It is In the Gothic style, its most prominent feature being a succession 
of lofty towers, Including a campanile ; the high pitched roof ami windows being 
highly ornamented. The chief merit of tlie design is said to consist In the relief 
a dor Jul by tlie broken outlioe, rich effects being produced by frequent and 
ornamented projections. The cost of earn ing this design into eflcc*. is estimated 
by the colonial architect at £642,205. 

The architects who obtained the second premium, are Messrs. Stent and Layer, 
of Great Portland-street, Portland-place. Thrv tent two designs, the one 
Classic and tlie other Gothic. The Clastic design presents a row of Corinthian 
columns, with massive entablature and pediment, and crowned by an octagonal 
tower. In the Gothic design there it a central tower. 

In considering their award in this case, the Commissioner* regarded both 
designs favorably, but actually gave it for the last named. The estimated cost of 
parrying out the Classic design is £056,0*1, that for the (iothic £605,113. 

Messrs. Stent and I .avert an- the architects for tlie Parliament buildings now 



buildings t 

beiug erected at Ottawa, Canada West, the foundation stone of which was I 
it will be remembered, by the Prince of Wales, In August of lost year. Five 
only of the compel i live designs were the production ol colonial architects. 
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to tat ixirt ot the world to select witn the greatest certainty i 
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OS PUBLIC MEMORIALS. 
Y no work* i- the Mate of art in a country mors judged of by foreigners 



other form of mi 
to be •ought out and visit) 
of whatever kind, that ha* been recently erected 
and gratitude of the nation, to a great nod 



nietropoli*. than by the hut new statue, 
rmorial set up in our mtreets. No work 

1 by strangers and foreigners than 1* th 



. era**, or any 

iu our streets. No work of art is more sore 

memorial, 

a* a testimony of the respect 
1 gratitude of the nation, to a great and good man, known not only 
... this country, bat all over the Continent, or, perha.pi. throughout the world. 
Everyone that lias beard of liim (and, perliap*, many hare much admired his 
character, and taken a daily interest in his actions while be was living ), U Mire 
to be anxious to see what sort of memorial has been reared in honor of him. 

Is H worthy of the man to whom it is erected » Is it worthy of the age which 
he helped to enlighten and improve 7 Is it calculated to keep In the minds of those 
who see It hi* character, circumstances, and history ? If to celebrate an event, 
and not on individual, does it do so worthily and distinctively ? Does it, in fine, 
as much as possible fulfil In every variety and particular the object* that such a 
memorial ought to and might ful&l. Much questions, varied as the individuals 
-who gaze at them, but mostly to such end and purpose, either pass silently 
through the minds, or are given audible expression to by the ditferent classes .if 
spectators; and, according to the answers Riven to them by the memorials 
themselves, are the opinions of the thinking men of the day in all countries to 
• very large extent unecbsi, as to the state of art in the country, and as to the 
capacity of the p»«q>|e for producing great works of art. 

Independently of the public attention naturally called to works of art of this 
kind, by thi-ir usjnrintion and connexion with men of, perhaps, Continental 
of perhaps International importance, public 



memorials are more open to public criticism, and more liable to be taken as 
examples of the art-protrre** 01 the country, because the sites 



to be chosen, are nnturally the best known, the most pub! 



that an 1 or ought 
and the most con- 



spicuous—the public square, the public gardens, the public parks : they stand 
out in front of the public buildings, may be the only object of art in a public 



park, or erected on the only resting and breathmg place in a public crossing in 
public street. 

Hut wherever placed they always are objects of curiosity and interest, for 
tome time after tin ir erection, to the inhabitants of the city or town in which 
they are erected. And to foreigner* and other visitors to that city or town, they 
become from henceforth special object* und tiling* that must be teen, as long as 
that city lasts. Is It not so with sucb memorials abroad and in our own country 
town* that have not been before visited in the minds of those whom I am now 
addressing ' Do not the memorials in the public streets, or in the churches 
have much to do with the character for art given by each of you, to the country 
or town you visit f If so, it is an Important subject, both to the profession and 
to the nation. I will endeavor, therefore, to lav before you the principal tiling*, 
that I consider necessary to be thought of and kept in mind, both hi selecting 
and dcsignlne public memorial*. I think that the designs for public memorials 
should always be selected by public competition, by which I mean one open to all 
the country, ami not a limited one. In which some half doien men arc iuvited to 



compete. 
I have been 



led to this opinion for the following reasons :— That public 
. *« usually erected, have the apodal peculiarity of being on a 
debateabic land, between architecture and sculpture, and properly belonging to 
both ; that, therefore, an open, unlimited competition has the advantage of 
putting before the promoters of the scheme in a clearer and a more impartial 
way than any other mode the respective merits in that particular case of the 
treatment of the subject In view, either in an architectural or a sculptural manner, 
or architecturally designed, combining both ; that it affords to those who are to 
have the management of it and the selection of the mode of carrying it out the 



opportunity of receiving suggisttioin 
1 easc-ha; 
; money «u 



•election in a 



ction of the mode or carrying It 
to the peculiar fitness of some particular 
1 special case— happy suggestions, perhaps, that may altogether alter 
the mode in which the money subscribed is to be spent, and yet more fitly show 
respect to the memory, and hand down to posterity the peculiar characteristics 
of that peculiar man, 'than any other mode that could be devised. 

I think it well that the committee* in the*,' cases— but in these cases, of course, 
only — should not too closely specify the peculiar mode of structure that they 
propose to raise. 

I say that the precise kind or form of building should not be too closely 
specified only for this reason, because I am of opinion that, were the question 
whether architectural or purely sculptural memorials should lie selected decided 
after receiving the designs, ana not before, that in a abort time those erected fur 
the future would be much improved, and we should have a much greater chance 
of serine in them that happy mixture which we now seldom see, and which I 
cannot but think desirable. 

'""blic memorial* may consist of any out of a great variety of structures, many 
buildings that arc not iiccsarmrily so in themselves becoming so by being selected 
as suitable in peculiar cases ; and few of us can otherwise than' think that in 

KM, 

Hh 
in 
<*, 



raising some useful institution or public building, devoted to a special purpose 
out of a nature to be useful to and promote the prosperity and wellbeing of th< 
ipect and gratitude of the nation are belter shown than 
1 this way, more than hi any other, arc the peculiar marl 
collar character of the man recorded to whose memo 



nation at large, the 
any oihi r nay— that 111' 
peculiar labors, and peculiar 
and honor it Is erected. 

Can you better honor and abow forth the peculiar character, labors, and merit* 
of a scholar than by founding a school or college and calling it by his name?— or 
a philanthropist or public benefactor than by founding a hospital, baths, or other 
building of public use and benefit .'—or by furthering in any manner the same 
n)»ject* which he la hi* lifetime labored to advance in hi* native town, or the town 
m , W u- i he iwvlt *" J wulcfc " e •ored to unprove and benefit, or in a place in 
which it Is more wanted— « deviation from the ordinary rule which you know 
would be in accordance with the spirit in which he acted when he was alive ? 
1 ^-"jY*" 1 ! ? r * t consider the peculiar modes of treatment necessary to be kept 
tn mind in this mode of rawing a memorial to a public man by raising n building 
and institution ol the kind that most harmonises with hi* tastes, object*, and 
labor* during hi* lifetime. 
In this case we must take care not to lose sight of the special object of the 
useful objects of the holding. A statue of the person to be kept 
should be placed in a conspicuous position In the building, and 



in the lower portions bas-relleis should be Introduced, where they can be well 
seen, representing his struggles bis labor*, and the pecular good he did : and the 
interior may very appropriately have among iu decorations, views of the bouse 
In which he was born, the place* mast associated with him a* the scenes of his 
successes or his useful labors; while other frescoes on the walla may be well filled 
with a scries of historical scenes, in which he acted a prominent part. While, if 
he was a successful Inventor, or helped materially to develop or improve some 
useful branch of manufacture, illustrations of the peculiar invention, peculiar 
mode of manufacture. 'and representations of the particular art-manufacture pro- 
duced, may. if skilfully treated, help to fulfil the historical and memorial purposes 
of the building, and also to vary and enrich its decoration. 

The commemoration of any great and good public man, by a single statue repre- 
senting him, executed in either marble or bronse, and p faced on a pedestal, is a 
custom which we find among the Greeks and Romans, and which we have derived 
from Use Renaissance architects, who revived the custom of the Romans with their 



In the various museums at home and abroad, we find 1 

iples of such, of emperors and citizens, graceful and dignified, mostly, how- 
ever, oy Greek artists. In the Museum at Naples are some fine example* of 
Roman equistrinn statues. Tbe Renaissance sculptors took these as models ; as, 
for instance, Oonatello is said to have taken the celebrated bronze equestrian 
statue of Marco* Aureliu*, in the Cspl tol at Rome, as hi* model for his fine statue 
of Krasmn da N'nrni, commonly known as Galameiata, executed for the Signoria 
of Venice about IVjO. Thi* was tbe first equestrian statue of modern one*; 
this, a cast of which is to be seen in the Crystal Palace, is a fine example of It* 
class, and one well worthy of study. Our own Charles the First is another early 
and fine example, as is, also, the pedestal of the artistic treatment of that 
important member of this form of memorial. 

The designing ami treatment of the pedestal 1* one of the weakest points in 
our modern sculpture memorials. Sculptor* at the present time, seldom or never 
being employed as architects, and, therefore, not considering It necessary to 
study architectural composition, a* did sculptor* in the Renaissance times, their 
pedestal* generally *how this, greatly to the detriment of the whole composition. 
As commonly erected in our squares and street*, a single statue on a pedestal, 
without anything on that pedestal to indicate what tbe occupation, attainments, 
and achievements of the [MTTnnfl Is^MMIed were, always appears to me but I 
bare and empty way of commemorating a great roan, or of representing the 
creative art of the country. I would at least add four bas-reliefs to it, if nothing 
more could be done ; and in thote four bas-reliets much could be shown, of wh 
the statue of that man was raised on the pedestal. Thus enriched and in 
value a« a memorial structure, a naturally and yet 1 
is, when placed on a really beautiful and elegantly 
grarrlul and pleasing ornament in the public street. 

What a pity that so fine a statue as the Richard I., of Maroehetti, should be 
00 *o miserable a pedestal; let u* hope that the English copy of Foley's 
liardinge will be placed on a pedestal more worthy of so great a work. A 
pedestal for an equestrian statue require* to be much higher, more important, 
and of a much bolder character than that at Westminster. 

Hut as tbe principal ornament in a large space, a single statue on n pedestal i* 
notsufiiciently important, and something more of a structure is naturally called 
for; and then come very conflicting opinion* as to what »hould be erected. 
Some lave been brought up with the idea that nothing is so fitting as an obelisk, 
which we derived from the Egyptians, who did not, however, themselves use them 
Par tliis purpose, but being precious ou account of being ;inonulith», and on 
account oi the cost of working and the cost of transport and raising in their 
places, they were accounted worthy of being dedicated to the sods, and their four 
side* contained the inscriptions setting forth tbe name of the King who dedicated 
them and the deity to whom they were dedicated. The Romans who transported 
them from Egypt were tbe first to use them as memorials or pillar* of victory, 
llut many, even now, seem to consider that they are the very thing, and time, 
very thing 1* very often erected ; but I must say that, with all respect for the 
ancient 1 jryptians — ami a very great respect I have for them — though a grand 
object on certain sites, I am always sorry to see them erected iu this country or 
in other countries for our national memorials, and the votaries of these massive 
remembrancer* seem to me' to admit their weak points by oddiug hi them all 
sorts of device* which have little other effect than that of diinbiisbing their 
grandeur. 

If really elegantly designed and completely carried ont, another very favorite 
form is grand and appropriate, although iu it* usual form objectionable from 
bring a member of a building diverted from it* original use ; I allude to the single 
column with or without statue. The use of this and kindred forms for this very 
purpose i* of very ancient date. In India we find pillars with very beautifully 
executed capital and surmounted by a lion, erected by Asoka In the middle of 
the third century n.c, commemorative of hi* having adopted the Buddhist 
religion and containing the creed and principal doctrines of Buddhism ; Feroose 
Shah re-erected one of those as a pillar of victory at Delhi. These are monoliths. 
In Cabul arc two built example* of pillars, rudely imitative of these, prubably 
Buddhist monument* comaueuioralh e of some sacred spot or great event. In 
Roman times we find them in tbe form of columns similar to! those used 
in the support and decoration oi their temples, but with this difference that 
several of them were ornamented with sculpture. At Alexandria was one erected 
by Diocletian ; at Arsiaoe by Alexander Sever us, and at Myiasis. All these 
were Corinthian. 

In Rome, herself, are two of the Doric order, that of Trajan and Marcos 
Aurciius. There is one shown in Mr. Fergusson's Handbook of a very elegant 
and suggestive form. The shaft is ornamented with a scale-like pattern of leave*, 
and it* base is snrroundsd by eight statues: it is at Cussl, near Beaum, in 
France, and probably belongs to Use time of Aurelian. Very near akin to these, 
and capable, I think, of more beauty, as well as being free from the same 
objections as the pillar, from being an essentially supporting member wrongly 
used when isolated, are towers, which, from very early dale, nave been used for 
this purpose : that i* to say, as pillar* of victory, in* India, by the Buddhists, 
the Jains and tbe Mahommmiiius, and found erected by the latter, wherever their 
Saracenic architecture prevailed, especially in tlwee countries whore the custom 
had originally existed. At Chitoro, in India, Is a remarkably beautiful example of 
these towers, or pillars of victory, built in later time* by the Jains : it was erected 
by Khunibo liana, to commemorate Ids victory over Mohmoud of Malm, in the 
year 1430. 

In China, wc find tbe pagodas erected as memorials. The celebrated porcelain 
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tower at Nankin was erected in 1412, an » monument of gratitude, to an empress 
of the Mine family. It is octagon, and 230 feet high, and owo its beauty «f i fleet I 
almost entirely to the brilliancy of the coating of porcelain, with which lioth 
the walls ond both sidi* of ita projecting roofs ■recovered. 

The second bnr pudoga on die Canton Hirer Is also romiiirimrative ; it is a 
pillar of victory, erected to commemorate a natal victory ; so that we see that 
pillar* and their kindred form* have been both used from very early dale for this 
purpose, and also in very widely parted, and different countries ; and the Roman 
example* h:iNe been copfrd or taken as types nf many similar memorials in Pari* 
and all oier the Continent. In Bviantinc times we And Uiem used at Venice, 
in front nf the Doge's palace, and" I remember a very lii-auiiful little, example 
lie work la one of the streets of Florence, supporting four 



1 I It 
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one of 



canopied niches filled with sculpture. 

I do not think that in this country wc liave been hanpy in our adaptations of 
the Roman form, not that they are alluwed to have a fair chance, for who nnght 
to judge of the merits of a structure till it is finished 7 and otir Nelson column 
still lacks its lions. When shall we see them .' 

Hut as long as the Classic style was the only one in which this— in Itself crr- 
ttiinlv good and appropriate form of memorial— was supposed to be admissible, 
it was difficult to do much that was original, or differing much from those, already 
erected ; but now, many thanks to a recent example set in this metropolis, wc are 
set free, and columns as varied as the columns in oar different churches and 
other buildings, may, at least, take their tuni with other forms of memorials; 
and with their pedestals, ornamented by bas-reliefs, or supporters— aulmals, may 
be, or figures, bases, bawl*, capitals, and crowning figure, give great scope for 
skill in design, taste, and sculptural execution. A picturesque fnrm is to be 
found in Switzerland, which I think is worthy of study: It is a short massive 
column, with carved capital, supporting a statue of some local hero, standing In 
the centre of the round or octagonal basin of a fountain or conduit, suggesting 
the useful combination in the streets of oar towns or memorials awl drinking- 
fountains.* 



inaillje^ianou oi Italian eiipunuuo s, in mi inniiMri.u |"»iih oi new, nmco ' 

ni:unly engage our attention this evening — the first made since the yoke wli 
has »o* long impeded their satisfactory development ho* been at least par til 
removed from the shoulder* of a race whose attachment to Fine and Decoral 



MR. DIGRY WYATT ON TI1E ARTS IN ITALYt 

Til E name of Quintlno Sella, the mathematician, economist, and orator, that of 
one of the most risiug men of the present generation of Italians, will ever be 
held in esteem by his country men, if on no oilier grounds, from the honorable, 
connexion which must always exist between his memory and that of the signal 
anifestation of Italian capabilities, in an industrial point of view, which will 

•Inch 
partiallv 
Decorative 

Art has become proverbial. 

To the Cuialicre Sella, and to his exertions in the Italian Parliament, that 
nation is indebted for the conversion of an Exhibition, limited, as originally 
contemplated, to the. illustration of Tuscan manufacture* only. Into one in which 
evidence, greater or less, according lo circumstances, is to be found of the artistic 
and industrial cupabilitir* of almost every district ol that united kingdom ; whose 
existence as such, everv well-wisher to the cause of liberty, and every one who 
honors the ancient traditions of excellence in design still preserved In that favored 
."nnd, must ardently desire should be preserved. 

The tusk of the critic who would attempt to minutely characterise individual 
prisluctlons, *o far removed from the eyes of those be may have to address, as to 
render impossible any appeal on their parts from his Judgment to matcrinl 
evidence, must, it appears to me, be alike unjust to those whose? works may be 
criticised, tedious to those addressed, and too one-sided to be cither interesting 
ur profitable. I propose, therefore, this evening to take a broader view of the 
entire subject of the Italian Decorative and Industrial Arts than I should 
probably do, if the means of rectifying any errors of individual judgment 
on my part, were within the reach ofthosc to whom I venture to offer the following 
observations. 

The natural sequence of emotions most readily to he imagined aa occurring to 
nn educated Englishman on entering the Exhibition buildings at Florence would 
be, as it appears to me, somewhat as follows :— Firstly, his memory would revert 
to those old glories of the days of Florentine independence, of Genoese and 
Venetian magnificence, and of Roman Pontifical autocrorv. In which the flne|and 
decorative arts are known to have reached a pitch of perfection scarcely rivalled 
in the palmiest day* of Greece and of (lie Augustan empire. He would naturally 
Inquire what those old Italian 8rts and Industries were, how far tbey co-existed 
and were united, and under what social conditions they were developed f 

His se-cund Inquiry would naturally be, how much of t" 
lingers in the hands of the descendants of those by whom 
was attained ? 



present, w 
iterfectioii 
" It.,l.„ I 



is, to n certain extent, be augured an Italian future. 

abtlesa, there must be some moral for us ; and the fourth aspect 

iv Englishman, anxious for the augmentation of his country's 



that ancient power still 
the original greatness 



third subject of investigation would probably he, after taking stock of the 
hat materials still exist amongst the Italians likely to carry to a higher 
thin has been as yet attained in recent times the arts for which 
' Itnlm la Mia " was once so famous ? 

Recognising, as no one can fail to do, the retarding influences which have >o 
Ion" operated to fetter and depress the wonted vivacity of that highly imagi- 
native people, it is indeed an Interesting problem to endeavor to trace the direction 
in which ii greattr degree of personal liberty than they have hitherto been per- 
mitted to enjoy may tend to revive those energies which have too long been over- 
shadowed by a baneful condition of social oppression. From Iter past and her 
present may tho», to n < 
In all this, doubtless, 
under which any Engl 

greatness, wou let naturally regard the present evidence* of 
at Florence, would be to consider what concurrent Improvement 
roav derive from the lessons to be at present learnt in Italy ? 

Following till* order of investigation, ray remark* will be grouped in subor- 
dination to these four leading aspects, under which the subject may be regarded. 
We shall, therefore, consider first — and far too briefly for the grandeur of the 
theme— what the old Italian arts and Industrie* were. 

It appeared to those in whose hand* the Initiation of the Great Exhibition of 
1W1 rested, aa likely to prove an important element in preparing the way for a 



• To be continued. 

t A Taper " On trie Present Aspect of the Fine and 
cspcclsl lleferctiee to the tteeent ExiUliiUon in Florence," 
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ed together a great quantity <i( objects, illustrating almost all 
Ii the choicest specimens of which Italy was wont, from the 
:h to the beginning of the seventeenth century, to supply Use 
i of the most highly cultivated portion of the royalty, aris- 
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before the Society of Arts 



due appreciation of that great display, that a collection of works, illo-tnting the 
perfection to which industrial processes had been carried in ancient and medieval 
times, sltould lie submitted for general study and Invcstigat i : by the public 
previous to their being called npon to estimate the relative value of corresponding 
cotrmporary processes. Many of those I have the honor of addressing cannot 
forget the success which attended that Exhibition, inaugurated under the 
auspice*, and mainly through the direct action, of the Society of Art*. 

A similar Idea seems to have struck the Italians, and to have led to the bring- 
ing togctlipr a very remarkable collection of specimen* of ancient Italian 
technical art ; mainly through the active exertions and public spirit of a Floren- 
tine medical man and distinguished connoisseur, the Doctor Guastella, whose 
energy has already tended to infuse new life into the administration of the 
Florentine museums. Several of the principal Italian families co-operated in this 
good work, the proceeds arising from which, it was determined, should be voted 
to charity. 

Within the walls of a large bouse in the new plana dell' Indipendenia, were 
consequently crowded together n great quantity of objects, illustrating almost all 
those Industrie* with I' 
end of the fourteenth 
factitious necessities < 

tocrocy, and rich " bourgeoisie " of Europe. 

With such examples of these arts as we may be now thankful to posses* in the 
Museum at South Kensington, it is little necessary for mc to dwell In detail upon 
the classes of object* collected in the C'asa Guastella. It may be bufflcient tu say 
that bronxes worthy, if not wrought by the hands, of men such n* Ghibertl, 
Cellini, Donatello, Michel Angelo, and John of liologna, were not wanting. 
Neither were the finest Venetian glasses, Milanese aud Ferrareae arms and 
armour, Slrnnese and Florentine illuminations, Unitarian Majolica, enamels of 
various kinds, goldsmiths' work, silver repousse work, Iron work, niello, medals, 
lavori dl rommesso, or mosaics, and coins, cuir bouilti, tapestries, rare tissues, 
laroro all' Axximios or damascening, tarsia, or marquetry, and marble, Ivory, and 

Where so much was beautiful it «*ems almost invidious to dwell upon | 
remarkable interest: but It would be treason to the royalty of excellence to [ 
over two or three objects especially celebrated in the history of art, and now 
brought under public notice after ages of seclusion, If not neglect. 

The most interesting of all was probably that patera in bronie, which Vosari 
relate* that Donatello worked for the noble Casa Martelli.'to sltow bow perfectly 
it was within his power to rival the exquisite fragments of antique bronie casting 
and chasing, which in hia days were as much the rage among great Italian col- 
lectors as Majolica and " vicux Sevres" have been lately among French and 
English. As perfect almost as it could have been when it left the hands of that 
rare artist, this beautiful piece of sculpture justifies all the praise* which Cicog- 
nara has so lavishly bestowed upon it in his " History of Sculpture." 

Another specimen, of little less historical interest, was the bust in marble, 
representing Marietta Strotii, wife of Cclio Calcagnini di Ferraro, by that great 
sculptor, who nnfortunately died too young tu leave much behind him, Desulerio 
da Settignano. Jealously preserved in the family of her descendants in that 
palace, the architecture of which, by Benedetto da Majano and Pollaiuolo, lias 
mainly stamped the Tuscan palatini style with its easily recognised distinctive 
features, there can be no doubt of the true descent of this beautifully preserved 
work of art. 

Another itrm, small in bulk, though great in artistic value, was also contributed 
from the same collection — a little key In chiselled steel, ascribed to llenvcnuto 
Cellini, and, If not actually executed by him, eminently worthy of bis most 
dexterous hand, and of all that skill which he appear* to "have acquired in the 
workshop ol Paolo Arsogo, the Milanese. 

Probably, a* far as unique curiosity is concerned, the most interesting groups 
of objects in this collection, were the very important series of coins of different 
Italian cities and mint*; 
Sperandlo, Cellini, Pollaiuolo 
and stamped Ic 
Kensington Mu 
country. 

Important a* tin; objects in this collection unquestionably were, a* filllnir up the 
detail of the still-lire of those pictures, in which (be stately Gonzngus, Medici, 
Sforxas, Stroixis, and Dorias occupied the foreground, It Is of course in the great 
monuments and permanent museums of the country that we learn to recognise, 
bow inseparable the perfection arrived at in these minor arts was from that 

the sculptor. 

It is precisely in this union of imagination of the loftiest kind with perfect 
technical dexterity in art productions, on either the vastest or the most minute 
•rah-, that the great strength of the excellence of the finest Italian design in old 
time consists. All these relics, whether taking the form of gigantic churches, of 
stalely palaces, of heroic work* of sculpture, of extensive frescoes, of elaborate 
furniture, of pottery, glass, and even ornamental leather, show how absolutely 
Indispensable to personal enjoy men t art then was. 

Every student of the " Divlna Commedia " mast remember the almost 
passionate terms in which Dante mourns over that transition from simplicity of 
life and manner* to a luxurious indulgence of the intellect and senses, which no 
sumptuary laws, however stringent, were ever able to subdue. Long and vainly 
the nobles strove during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries to preserve for 
themselves a monopoly in splendor, bnt wealth accumulating in the hands of the 
citizens ultimately broke up their ineffectual blockade. How, and with what 
result*, may be traced in the c ' 
" Dlscorso di Gu " 
PItaliani nel i 
Italicarum.' 

Out of the superabundant gains of the industry and commerce of Florence. 
Senna, Geneva, Venice, Lucca, Pisa, and Milan, and out of the neerumulnted 
riches drawn by an all-powerful priesthood from it* spiritual tributaries In all 
parts of the world, one cannot fail to be struck with the very large proportion 
wbicb was obviously expended In supplying this apparently insatiable craving 
for beauty. Sums of money which would frighten the nobles, commercial or 
hereditary, even of this kingdom, were lavishly expended on the great monu- 
ments of Italian art. Taking, for instance, such a city as Palermo, ire find, 
even at the present day. not ten*, hot twenties and thirties of churches lined 
throughout with marble morale of the most costly description. The ' 
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I ; the medals of illustrious personages, by Pisanclli, 
liuolo, and others ; and a lerv curious collection of cut 
• work, which the energies of the purchasers for the South 
i may, I hope, era this have 
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St. .Mark'*, at Venice; St. Peter's, at Rome; the Certosa, at Pnvia; St. 
Auiliuny, .-it Padua ; and tlio churches of the Annuniiata and San Matteo, at 
1 0-1. on, appt&r almust beyond estimation ; while not only in monuments such as 
adorn these ritica in tin* boldest dimension and the graiideat scale adopted, but 
every inch of wull surface, nnil every piece of church furniture, however in- 
significant, is made a* elaborate at human ingenuity and human luinds can 
naka it. 

To such an exuberant extent was thin apparent crating for enrichment 
indulged, that where, a« happened in many cases, funds were wanting to com- 
plete the ambitious design, of the fnumi.-r of mine great monument, hi* 
-i;i-c«-9w>rs, rather than leave the work altogether unfinished, have endeavoured 
r-alise hy paint and every kiud of ingenious expedient, the effect »o ardently 
desired hy the original founder of the edifice. Hence proceed many of 
those Illusive perspectives which almost convert Hat ceilings into airy cupolas, and 
cam out tlie eye of the visitor In the mlone or grand apartment of the fuamt 
Habile, or principal floor of an Italian residence, through apparently intrr- 
,i i liable arcades, to nn exuberant landscape, alive with statues and fountains. 

An arousing definition of what an Itnliun of the sixteenth century understood 
s* indisptnsahle domestic ornaments may be found Iu a little book written by 
Castiglionc Saba, and entitled "Rieeordi nvcrro Ammaestramenti," for a 
reference to which, and indeed for the luan of which. I am obliged to the kind- 
le M of Sir Charles Eastlake. In one chapter the writer tells us how pleasing to 
the eye and how necessary are terra cottas by such men as Paganino da Modena ; 
musical instrument* by Ijircnzo de Paviu, or liuatiaito da Verona ; that carvings 
siiuuld be supplied by Michel Augelo, Douatetlo, Alfonso Lombard! (one of the 
great Venetian Lomlranlij, and Cri«tolcro Romano. Antique medals, he says, 
are necessary, u« well ns those of Giovanni Corona, of Venice. Verocrhio and 
!"ollaino!o. we are told, should supply the browns; and cameos 
-lioijld be by Pictro Maria, and especially by Giovanni di Castello. 

We may pa** over the list of worthy painters given hy the author, but not so 
tl>e t rius in which he notices the marquetry works of I-ra Datuhuio da Bergamo, 
and tiie armour and glaw work, the current produclious of Milan and Venice. 
To fittingly supply such necessities no artist was ton proud, and there yet exist, 
the great Florentine collection of drawings by the old 
of the L'fiixii, ample evidences of the powers iu di**igning 
i as applied to industrial productions, possessed by artists whose more 
ne rest* upon that which we habitually contradistinguish from such 
i of art, by designating as fine art. To enumerate a few of these may not 
be unprofitable, by way or directing the attention of youug artists tosome of the 
worthiest masters of their craft. 

As designers of wood and marble carving we note the names of Ilaldassare 
Pcruixi, the great Sicucsc architect: Giorgio Vasarl, HsnVUe da Monte I.U|m, 
' Angclo, Montorsoli, Guglielmo dclla Porta, II Hircio (the author of tlie 
eiit candelabrum in bronze at tlie Church of St. Antnom 



ny, at Padua), 

Giovanni llattista Trotti, better known as II Inolosso, Lilio da Novcllara, and 
:m artist of exquisite refinement, Francesco Salvinta. For stucco work we meet 
with designs by Giovanni Battista, Cremonini, and Marco da Faenza; and for 
tricars witli those of Gaudemio da Ferrora, Giulio Campl, and Amico Aspertlnl. 
Fur miscellaneous designs of all kinds we find beautiful studies by Pi. ran del 
Vaira, Francesco Zuccherl, Polidoro da Caravagglo, and Prospero Foutana. 
Cellini, Ham.irdino Pocchetti, Oiulio Romano, and many others, brought 
tlieir great accomplishment* to bear upon the production of beautiful metal 
wurk, while Peleghno, Tibaldi, Mattiirino, Morto da Feltro, Giovanni da Udine, 
Raccnlacca, Pinturicchio, Pletro Perugiuo, and many others, shone in 
arabesques and cognate cli-scriptionn of design. Their ability indeed, to minister 
to the smaller wants of the great Italian nobles, led, In many cases, to the artists 
so exercising their leaser talents (if they may be so described) receiving cotn- 
nibnion* calculated to bring out their capabilities in the loftiest directions. 

Any one desirous of tracing the important part which tlie requirements of 
industrial art played in the uvea of many of the most eminent Italian artists, 
and which I cannot now do more than point to, may find ample materials 
awaiting his imrstigation in the autobiographies or Gblherti and Cellini, in the 
writings of Vasarl and Haldinucri, in tin- " fettcre Senes*" of Delia Valle, in " 
Itahenische Fnrschungen or Von Rumour, in the Beitriige xnr net 
Kunstgeschiehte of Forster, and last, not haul, in the collections of original n< 



and documents illustrating the history of Italian art, by Gaye, Gualandi, Carlo 
Fini. and the brothers Mitancsi. 

Did time permit, I would willingly dwell In detail on mosaic, sgraffito, 
instarsiatura, fresco, ami gesso painting; terra cotta, Majolica, atucchi, 
niello, glass making, and other* of those arts, transmitted by toe curious MS. 
treatises known as "secreta" from generation to generation, in which Italy so 
long enjoyed a monopoly of celebrity, If not of actual production ; but I feel 
that the second branch of our inquiry this evening is too important to be set 
aside for matters even of such interest a* I do not doubt these ancient artsot Italy 
might be made to assume. 

Turning from their yesterday to their to-day, we cannot hut observe that, in 
almost every department in which their ancestors excelled, the modern Italians 
exhibit, if not a considerable power of production, at leant verv respectable ex- 
ceptional proficiency ; and if not within the walls of the Florentine Exhibition 
at least in contemporary art-production* elsewhere, we may trace a 
revival or almost every ancient process known to the Itabans of M 
times. 

It is probably in tlie purely Fine Arts that the principal degeneracy is to bo 
recognised ; In the strictly technical there exists by no means the same falling 
away. The reason for this may not be hard to trace. In the amount of liberty 
which has for many years past been enjoyed by the lower orders, as compared 
with that moral and mental subjection 'in which the middle classes have been 
held. Whilst every -day necessity, and the passage of interminable " forestieri." 
bare created sufficient demand to stimulate the capabilities of tlie workmen, tlie 
apparent hopelessness of their careers has unquestionably deterred many who, 
from the middle classes, would have supplied proficient artists and designers, 
from entering upon those severe studies by which alone excellence in the higher 
branches of art con be attained. 

To proecad with some little method, it will be well to take first of all the three 
generally received fine arts— Architecture, Painting, and Sculpture ; and then 
trie leading art-Industries in succession, noting briefly the apparent condition of 
each, in Italy at the present date, 
"thjrgartto ai 



during the greater part of the seventeenth century, tended to the production 
of that rococo style which caused a great deterioration in the florid ornament of 
the Roman, Venetian, and Northern Italian schools. Hut extravagant as Ber- 
nini was, it would be unjust to deny that he frvqueutly redeemed hi* excesses, as 
In the colonnade or St. Peter's and in the Church of St. Agnese, in the Pioiia 
Natrona, at Rome, by great facility of design and a certain not unnoble bravura 
of style. Borromlni's great follower, Guorini, out-Heroded Herod, and demon- 
strated by an argument urn ad alnurdum r the ridiculous consequences of adopt- 
ing the whimsicalities or Borrominl. 

The brilliant talents or Vanvitelli, and tlie majestic scale upon which he 
worked out the immense palace at Caserta, tended to maintain the dignity or 
his art during the greater part of tlie eighteenth century ; and showed that 
magnificence and grand conceptions ol pictorial effuct had not yet deserted Italian 
architecture. From his death, in 1773, architecture, and ornament also, greatly 
declined ; and although monuments upon a large scale have been trcqm atly 
erected, since that period in Italy, but lew or them are worthy, in any quality 
excepting that or scale, to rank with the purer taste of earlier times. 

The feeble Classicisms of the stj le or the F.mpirr were generally slavishly re- 
produced In Italy during the early jiart ol the present century ; and until com- 
paratively recent days little of considerable merit lias been executed. 

The works of Piraneai, Albertolli, Cicoguara, and Cantna, and the illustration 

frincipally by foreigners — such as Percicr and Fontaine, Marois, tirandjran, 
amln and Montignv, Gouthler, Letnroullly, Zahn, Gutejtsohn, and Thnrmcr, 
Griiner, Taylor and Crecy, Willis, and Heasemer — of their great numuinent* of 
art, have led to a return to a purer class or architectural ornament than had 
been previously in vogue; while the earnest writings of tlie Count ISclvatlco, and 
the translation or Rki't •' Puesje Chreticnne," liavc introduced to the Italian 
architects those rational principles of design, (including the Ircatmeut of con- 
structive form and or ornament, originated amongst us by the younger Pugin. 

The grent scale or the existing edifices, and tit* reparations which it lias been 
necessary to make from time to time to serve them from destruction, have con- 
stantly maintained Italian artisans in the practice 'of rivalling tlie ancient work; 
so that in every department of building hands at least abound perfectly cajmblc 
of carrying out the most difficult designs. 

No better illustration of this abundant material power could probably be given 
than the rapidity and dexterity with which the buddings for the Exhibition were 
adapted to their present purpose in a few weeks only, under the skilful direction 
of the architects, Slgnorl Preacnti, 0 r Cortona, and Martelli. or Florence. 



The feeble academic system wnich has until recently prevailed, and under 
which the professorial chairs were not unfrequently occupied by political para- 
sites rather than by duly qualified professors of real abilities — coupled with tlie 
lock or occupation— has certainly enfeebled the powers or tlie last generation or 
architects in Italy, although there are, or course, some lion urabte exceptions to 
such a reproach. 

Among them 1 would place conspicuously the Cavaliere Niceolo Matos, ot* 
FUirencc, who is now on ums eve or completing a work which must for ever do 
honor to his country. I allude to the restoration of the facade of the Church of 
Santa Croce, which" is being conducted upon a scale of nobleness worthy in every 
respect of the huildlug in which are deposited " ashes " which, as Byron says, 
are in themselves "an immortality of dust." The whole of this work, which is 
of enormous extent, Is carried out iu different-colored marbles, wrought with on 
exactitude worthv of the celebrated masonry of the shrine or Orcagna, in the Or 
San Mlchele, so highly praised by Vasari. The sculpture is being executed by 
the most distinguished' sculptors or Florence, and tlie result of their combined 
abilities Is such as could scarcely, I believe, be rivalled at the present time by 
designers, artists, and workmen in any of the capitals of Europe. 
Scarcely less praise should be awarded to the authors of the noble restoration 
' gof the Bargello at Florence, the old palace or the Podeatos.* 



THE LEXDAL BRIDGE, YORK. 

ON Friday werk the Lcndal-bridgc Committee met Mr. Page at the OuUdhaU, to take 
into consideration the tenikn for the Ironwork of the new bridge to be cnxted acmas 
the <>usr at Lcclal. The (oU»aln« «at m tender., and the e»UiaaU- apprexloivted to the 
aranunt* (Uteri .— 

J. WhlMrtaw. ImafcrmlliM XC.OU 

J. Carrie*, rtmtlcn *.»!» 

Cllrte, Bradford Hi 

HMsJisfcle and Co.. Derby MM 

RiiuiUtlslaff. Loudon 3,711 

Hawk-, Craushnw, and Co., Gateshead MM 

C ul tert unit Co., York »e"J 

Head. Aslltij, nod Co., Stockton on-Tecs 1,1TU 

The Brrmho Iron Company. Wrexham 

The Committal decided to accept the under ot Messrs. Hawks, Crsw.hsw. ant Co., of 
Gateshead. Including sucne extra work, which will require n particular ricacrlnUoo of 
iron to be eraployel In some places to strengthen the bcidys*. their contract ot £ 1,42a will 
he uicressod, It U cxpoetod, txiX't.c.n. This amount, however, will n it cover the entire 
cost of thA ironwork, lnssmach as the cram girders and the corrugated plates belonging to 
the foot and carriage way of too fallen t.riitgv will have to he renxud in the new structure 
at a cost afl £1 10s. per ton. By ths trader Messrs. Hawks, Crnwkhaw, nnd Co. nndcrtaku 
to complete the work wtthtn itx montlis. Workmen arc now engaged In removing tho 
fallen girders of Hi* bridge, ami their tabor* will be completed In a few days. Mr. Graham, 
Ui» resident engineer, ha* arrived In York . 10 iU| »,rtnt»i.l Uie crwtlon ol tic news! 
be comiuen«d dmist imtmdiately. 



Cheittrfield Salumnl Sc hoot*.— Tliew; schools, llioroughly restored inter- 
nally and rebuilt adjoining the street, comprise the old school-rooms, 47 feet long 
each by 37 (eel wide, with new class-room, 30 feet by U feet, to each school- 
room, with porches, tower, and staircase, closets, kc. The whole of the build- 
ing* are of « substantial character, built of Ihe best pressed bricks, Interlined 
with black and white brick bandings and stone dressings- The style adopted by 
the architect is of early domestic character. All the timber* in the roofs and 
ceilings are exposed to view, being stained and varnished, and each schoolroom 
is fitted with desk and scats or the pattern recommended by the Committee of 
Council on Education. Care has been token to render the warming and venti- 
lating of the schools complete. Tlie boy* and girls have each a separate play- 
ground, with sbetUandconvcnience*. The works have been executed from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. S. Ralllnson, architect, by Mr. 
Joseph Watts, bulkier, for tlie sum of £030, and without any extra*. 
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THE SANITARY CONDITION OF THE DWELLINGS OF 
THE OPERATIVE CLASSES IN EDINBURGH.* 

PIVB-ASD-THIRTY human beings, living, moving, working among us, lie 
down at night under the inciter of their own roof, and in the wearily of their 
own ImU— their eyea cloaed in sleep, a *leep which, to many of them, will know 
no wakening till that trumpet aounda when the grave* thai] give up their dead. 
The met U awful and appallimr. The tail, ikeleton-looking walla atill standing 
In grim desolation, displaying, as If in mockery, trifling articles of household 
gear saved from the universal destruction ; the torch-light searching for the 
dead and dying, the covered biers, conveying the dead to their temporary resting- 
place*, and the hundred and one concomitant attendants of such an event, all 
feud a dramatic intrreat to It, and throw gloom ami horror over the neighbour- 
hood. Such startling incidents are surelv designed by Providence to arouse and 
warn us ; and at this moment they seem,' to a certain extent, to have done so, 
fur many are now concerning tbemselv<« regarding the temporal well-being of 
their poorer brethren who lately bestowed not a thought upon them. I would 
not detract from the solemnity of that event, or say aught to lessen the Impres- 
sion which it baa made, hot I cannot help observing what a small proportion the 
number of those who thus miserably perUbed hears to those who, unnoticed and 
unknown, are daily and hourly sacrificed to a violation of the laws of life, as 
palpable and aa monstrous aa was the violation of tboae laws of mechanic* which 
" that building to give way. It is not enough that architecture should 
Itself with Die outward beauty or the inward stability of the erections 



which it designs ; intended, a* they are, to shelter man from the inclemency of 
the weather, they should not be constructed so as to expose him to the at tasks 
of more dnngerons Toes, and as you have already been so ubly addressed in this 
place by Mr. Cousins on the first Branch of the question, I purpose to restrict 
myself very much to the second, and to endeavour to show how unfit the 
dwelling* inhabited by manv of our artisans are for their purpose, the fearful 
consequences which their 'faulty structures involve, and, lastly, to consider 
whether anv fitting remedy can be applied to the existing very faulty state of 
matters, the first sentence of one oi our moat recent treatises on physiology, 
or the science of lite, Is to the following effect .— " For the maintenance of Oie 
life of man three chemical condi lions must be complied with— he must be furnished 
with air, water, and food." The philosophical explanation of this necessity is not 
difficult. No part of a living roechaoMM can act without wearing away, and for 
the continuance of Its functions there is, therefore, an absolute necessity for 



pair; in proportion, then, as these want* are supplied will be the strength and 
health of the Individual, and, therefore, of that aggregate of individuals which 
we term the community. A* civilisation Increases, cities enlarge in these ; in 
olden times, for the sake of the protection afforded by their walls against the 
city and cruelty of foes, and in modern times, on account of the value of the 
on which they stand, the Inhabitant* are more or less closely crowded 
together, and an artificial Mate not very conducive to healtlt is induced. The 
nomadic savage roam* at large over the' boundless and airy plain, and pitches hi* 
' the side of some fresh and pure fountain ; but though citie* have their 
certainly compels us to abandon some which 



! in the savage state. Take the condition* of life I have mentioned in 
order, and first of air. When we examine the scientific history of the air we 
breathe, we are struck with the wnndmti* provisions made for establishing Its 
die proportion* »nd preserving Its purity, proportion* which cannot fail to be 
interfered with, and purity which must lie sullied by the vapors awl gases which 
tiutuan being*, crowded together, unavoidably generate. It has been calculated, 
with apparent truth, that the materials taken into the human body a* food and 
drink are rendered back again by the adult, to the amount of a ton and n half 
annually, in other, and in what 'we might call viler, forms, after having sub- 
served their purpose* In the economy. The average amount, as determined by 
the experiment* of Sequin, escaping by pulmonary and cutaneous exhalation 
alone is upwards of two pounds a day. Tims, from tlx' decay of animal and 
vegetable matters, from the very presence of living animal*, from the combustion 
iiiu —i j for the wanning of our dwellings, the preparation of our food, and for 
the carrying on of the numerous manufactories wldeh the necessities or the 
luxuries' of man have created, various chemical compounds are produced, many, 
or should I not say most, of which, Mug volatile or gaseous, ascend and mingle 
with the atmosphere, rendering It lea* fit for respiration. We have no chemical 
test delicate enough to detect the presence of many of these, but, nevertheless, 
like the latent miasma from the marsh, they may do their work, and poison the 

Sfstom that Inhales them. And along with air may be classed thecheering light, 
eprived of which plant* and animal* alike languish ; for it is scarcely possible 



supply of pure air without at the same time a supply of good light. 
.«c*c, then, we must have ample means for removing these impurities 
which are so largely the source of contamination of " 
of free and pure air by ventilation; tin? lessening and I 



To secure these, ._ 

>f the air, the supply 
almtlng of all that is 

noxious in our various 'manufactories ; and, lastly, a sufficient supply of good 
water. This last I have already classed under the necessities of our being. 
Returning to our first proposition, we find that three chemical conditions are 
essential for life— air, water, food— and that the whole science of sanitary 
economy is occupied in deciding how these are to be supplied, most speedily, most 
abundantly, and moat cheaply. Our physicians, who have the most ample oppor- 
tunities for such observations, ire now demonstrating to us that, precisely to the 
extent to which we violate these necessities of our existence, to the same extent 
will the natural consequence* of sickness and death follow. Thus Dr. Murchison, 
in his elaborate essay on the cuust-s of continued fever, state* as a legitimate 
induction from very extended observations, the two following propositions among 
many others :—" Overcrowding, with deficient ventilation, and destitution, 
appear to be the essential causes of typhus and relapsing fever, and to lie capable 
of generating them </c noro ; while there is no evidence that they have any such 
influence over typhoid fever." " There are many circumstances which tend to 
the belief that the emanations from decaying organic matter, or organic 
impurities In drinking water, or both of these causes combined, are capable of 
generating typhoid lever." Again, in the Report of the Floys! Commission 
appointed to inquire into the sanitary condition of the British Army, presented 
in IrlW, the relation Utwcen overcrowding and tubercular disease is clearly 
shown, and when we bear in mind bow mnnv.discos,-* tin: tubercular diathesis 
comprehends, ami the low Male of vitality and therefore Incapacity of resisting 
or recovering from the attack of any disease which it involves, we 



idea of the wide-spread misery which it engenders. It is an old maxim, that 
wben the cause Is taken away, the eflect erases. If, then, so many disease* arise 
from and are clearly dependent on bad sanitary arramrements, and If so many 
other* are thus aggravated, canstug death from them In some caw and a pro- 
tracted recovery m others, It follows tvecessarily that, if these defective arrange- 
ments were remedied, disease, suffrrina-, or death, would be mitigated and 
controlled. In Kdinhurgh alone about 4,200 die annually, while or those 'JO-:! die 
of rvmotie (epidemic and contagious) disease* which are to a great extent 
preventable, and manv others of diseases which, with proper care, might he 
altogether bnnislied— as the plague and jail fever have been from our cities, and 
the scurvy from our navle*. From very extended observation*, it hu» been 
ascertained that the number of person* dying annually In a tolerably 
healthy locality Is 170 in 1U,000. The population of Edinburgh, according 
to the last census, was lfitj.OW, or, in round numb.!!*, lbo.OOO, which 
would allow at the death-rate of ■ tolerably healthy community 2,H56 
death* annually. Hut the actual mortality, according to the registrar"* return. 
Is t,-J00, leaving an excess of death* which might be prevented every year 
bv raising the physical condition of our city. If this be the excess over the w hide 
town, whot must it be In the more unhealthy districts ! If the preventable dratlia 
be so largely In excess, the preventable illnesses must be still more »o. and every 
sick man, whether rich or poor, as an unproductive consumer. Is a burden more 
or less direct on the community. Thu* we arrive at some Idea of wlrat the 

annual waste of our resources is on account of our low sanitary conditi At 

first siirht it would appear that no city could possibly be better circumstanced 
burgh for the doe carrying out of sanitary arrangements. Other large 
Glasgow. Liverpool, and Newcastle, commencing on the ssa-sbore— 
have gradually extended Inland ; but the remarkable character of the site of 
Edinburgh hus Influenced to a considerable extent its mode of growth. It is 
built on a series of ridge* or hills, with intervening valley*, affording re-mark- 
able facilities for drainage operations, while they admit a free sweep ol wind 
along our streets— too free In tte opinion of many visitor*. In the middle of the 
fifteenth century, only the High-street and the Conongate, with the adjacent 
wvnds would appear" to have been built, and very little more was included in the 
first city wall, which was erected about IUO, After this the Cowgate, then an 
important suburb, was erected, and the alarm created by the battle ol Hodden 
caused the wall to be extended so as to encircle It Vor 250 year* after tbi* 
the extension still went on, but only hi an upward direction ; tlse closely-parked 
houses on the slopes on either side of the central ridge of the High-street were 
being perpetually augmented In height by the superadditlon of stories, and, 
being separated oulv bv close* or wynds, were almost Impervious to light or air, 
while the absence ol' all drainage or means of removing soil from the houses in- 
creased the discomfort of the inhabitants, and gave " pair oh! Reekie "a some- 
what unsavoury reputation. You most all remember the fearful sufferings of 
Mrs. Winifred Jenkins, who "report* that at ten o'clock at night the whole cargo 
is thrown out of a back window that look* Into some street or lane, ami the maid 
calls 'Oardy loo!' to the passenger*, which signifies ' Lord have mercy upon you.' 
and this is done every night in every house in Hadtnburgh ; no you may guess! 
Mary Jones, what a sweet savor come* from such a number of profuining pans < 
But they say It Is wholesome, and I truly believe it is ; for, being in the vapors, 
and thinking of Isabella and Mrs. Clinker, I was going into a fit of ajtcricle*. 
when this whiff, *avlng your presence, took me by the nose so powerfully that I 
sneered three timca and found myself wonderfully refreslied. Captain Burt, of 
the Engineers, who was cmpli . 
171.1, thus describe* the same 'scheme, and < 
pathetically asks, '* for which of his sins he was sent 
" There happened nothing extraordinary between 

where I made no long May. When I first came Into the Hlgh-strcct of I 
city I thought I had i 
trrine height of the I 
sashed, the breadth i..... 

ness made by the high winds. I was extremely pleased to find everything I 
so unlike the descriptions of tJtat town which have been given me by some of my 
countrymen. Iteingn stranger. 1 was invited to sup at a tavern." On leaving, "being 
la mv retreat to pass through a long narrow wynde or alley to go to my new lodg- 
ings,'* guide was assiirned me, who went before to prevent my disgrace, crying out 
olftlte way with a loud voice ' Hud your Itaunde ! ' The throwing up of a sash, or 
otherwise opening a window, made me tremble : while behind and before me, at 
some little distance, fell the terrible shower." Then, as now, U»o*c in power 
were occasionally roused from their snpinrness by the advent of pestilence or the 
fall of a house ; a few insufficient steps were tr-ken, and then all lapsed into the 
former state of easy security. Thus, in 1711, there bring an apprehension of tin 
plague visiting Edinburgh, the Town Council consulted the College of Phy- 
sicians, who returned an answer which I have had copied from their minutes, 
clearly showing that the principle* of sanitary reform, .opposed to be a modern 
discovery, were Ho n well understood, and that our wont of attention to the 
arrangements conducive to health has arisen rather from Indifference than from 
ignorance of the consequence* of neglect. The recommendations of the t'ollego 
■nay be condensed as follow*:— 1. The draining of the North Loch, then a 
pestilential swamp. i. The doing this with all convenient speed, " that the mod 
and filth contained in it* bottom may have time to harden and dry gradually 
before the sun return* to his heat and light." 3. The formation of a canal in the 
centre, with a constant supply of running water to carry off Impurities. 4. The 
removal of slaughter- houses and dunghills to some considerable distance from 
the town. .">. The effective cleaning of the street*, closes, and courts. 6. Thf 
erection of " houses of orfice" at convenient distance* and in convenient place*. 
7. Dost cart* to go round, and on the Mowing of a born servant* to bring their 
fulrie to them, and a penalty to be imposed on any one throwing filth 
over a window. 8. That all persons, hospital*, and public build- 
ings lie kept neat and clean. 0. That all imniencrs be enjoined 
toburv dreaUng vegetable matter. 10. Tlmt all vagrants be removed.* 



nlovcd In the construction of the military r 
oppressed with the filth 
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>d not seen anything of the kind more magnificent. The ex- 
i bouses, which are for the most part built of *tone and well 
i and length of the street, and (it tiring dry weather} a elean- 



■ffOSjti. 



Memorial to tiik Late Mk. Bkaiiiwooii. — A tribntc to the memory of 
the late Mr. llraidwood ha* been raised by the member* of the M. or Southwark 
division of police. It is of Portland stone, and designed and executed by Mr. 
8. H.flordlner, ol the New Kent-road. It is intended to be placed against a 
wall, and supported by iron bracket* in such u position as to mark the spot 
where Mr. Uraidnuod fell beneath tho ruins. 



• To tc continued. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

k X Ordinary General meeting of \h\» UhI.v ww lieid on Mon.Ur cvcnljif. at their Room*, 
Oaidalt-rtrrct ; Mr, M. Dumr Wyatt, V.P., in the cloUr, in Uie ubauiKX- of the 



PnvUent, Mr. Tk#. M.l\. who wa* tireTented from attending h\ a -*<v<r» r»Jd. 

Mr. T. HAVTitH i-KWl«, b«-n. t*-:.. Lai in* rend tho tntnnM* of lite last ui-t?tinp, which 
were ctrnftrrnnl , dpnw attention to wmie tpecirnen* of line writ f«n Wmpeetiori by Mr. J*m<> 
bchncauin, and which lliat grntlrman l«eJlcTnl to he hitherto ttne»iiulled in England. 

/** Urmt Esh*»tu>n. - Tire CHAIHMAS <tatod that tlx- Art De«tm» Oamraittoe for Uie 
rvening Crfttt Kihitdtion, would be glad to receive ■x.nrr.bvitloiui of design* for orUi&fl* and 
mamJ writ*, which coald com* under the head of jtrt m*u.ufacture, by <hbU, Adiwra*, 
«*h«mu>r». Hoane, Srairkc. Borrv, Jones, Wren, and other dewiur«i architect*. It Wo,,i I 
b* w*.] f.sr imitlemen who nitirht hare coaiw* of rh.>*e tiling tn thdr po^-rnsjon, to #end 
U**rn to the Ooinmittc* a* onntrilxitlficw for trx> Rxhitetioci. 

Mr. «. Godwin wn* irlad this -uhjoct hM Ik*'!, mentioned, by the CboJrmnn, U^ntc he 
heliereil a (Treat iitinooncp|itAon * A.-Xod out nf dour*. Ln n-i'Tt-ixw to the o*.taln...ir r.f sriaro 
; of oplnloit that If they had not alrt-ady aptpliod for they r,e««l not riprd,* 

r toil late. N^i*. he Jtiirw that many would ^.nulhi.te jdrtitrw f-r the LxlJ. 
r wen* aware th«.*y wotiM riiU be received, to nuike up a M*r>«, or to coinplrto 



;i r. fjv '* i- 
now, m beii 
bJtion, if th 
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•f thf 



The < haihua\' nld he wua not a member of that CommitO*-. Hit he- bettered the 
amncvmerttA fur the pictures were Tery nearly onainiet«l, tttotivh no doubt etljrtble spsvl- 
metu would ftiU I* received. Itut the arnuiguuncnLa of tttu Art Dmijriu. Committee w»wr 
not tn a rofti^lcte *tatc at jrirwrnt. 

JV Kirntutt t \f a //.nHA* imttlintf.—Ur. Hevht RrmrRTs then rrod a paper entitle*! 
**On tlie KwnitiaU of a Healthy Dwelling, and tfie l^Ua-ian of it* ik-mf.t^ b< the 
ljUnring lVipulatl.m,'* whieh will l»> found eh^wSere. 

Mr. Cfl trtWH * rrmarkei! that hutoantty wis grtntly Sndetited to )\r, Robert* Tor the 
r*r**Yerinir and mrrgeiu- manruT In which he brought forward th*- ttra<ratta'ot hli 
paptr _beforv dirfer*-nt wieit^tir- nnd iti*tittitUifu in dift'emit rouiitrin« of KurrMH.*. Hut he 



.. Karope. 

•nought that in the present xtate of the wubjort they might go bryi.nd ,< rutin atd treat 
th* subject anaiytiejiUy Then* 'Acre gmvr- qne»tl*<n<i tsi tv treated ^11 il.vtu-til'y, »nch an 
T*ntil*t*on. thr In4 Rn^k> 'if worming rooms, tho tc«t ronrtniction of wall*, and of 
•1»A»w«. Aa ui vt'tiiilation, what whs the minimum of a r«om for fire perwinn, for 
two ptraon*, aiMl fur one perwjti * Then, what wan tho l,o-t aptunlMs lor wanriiivgV 
Again, the al>dirlon of the ct**»jiooi betag ;»^rortl ni»i>n, wl»«t uat- the licrt af^arntiu that 
orald Ym u-.>1 ?— n« Nome Miid tt nrquilrrd two galtotm i>f water, and other* only half a 
gallon. What wait the beat i&eAbnd for cottage dwi'llmc' ? The cheaply* of eoa-trijctUiB 
won lit lw» oort'n*«l vrr> mm h Ivy the amotint of con«uni]*ioTi, ami the amront <viMUn:ip- 
tkm i»i.Tea*n) when tlio*e polnta wnv •rttletL I»i the itw of wnrming, for example, the 
poor man * ftrenSace in I^mdon ha.! geuep.uiy eoii-arwl nb»nt one huralivdw* lgi:l of foci. 
white In Warwiclohire and otvr dl-teict^ the o,aautity ronaamM wa* tao Nuhdred or 
Mr*. Ifow. the n,o*ntlon wan, which was tbeibcvl firepJoce to l«e ennptnicted? And 
•nuttier qaestinn was. wliat wa* the l*s*t kind of wall | If thry wrrvt ahrowl to crowded 
mkleciL-vM they would flod that wlure a body ha.1 been retained any limn the dead man's 
•mell was atlberng to the wall. Diucp cauawl many crila Tlw rtiminoit trick at»sortod 
abuct a prnt of m..l-<tun\ At tlie time of the Hoard of Health, when In wine districts frv.*r 
and c*her dtseau*^ were in »>verr bnasr. the people wx 
iha ■ ■ pinai w*vn onSentl to be limcwasbed. In aome 
and the ixmawjuemv wai. that when the nopulatiun 

As to ahaorlwn^ wilUs, the common l.ri. k *lj.,ri»»! wDwUilnii like > r.iut of 
■odlri » fxKJT cultiW rvcrj-piiit at iDftlrtnrr K'r. »way v>*> a mol. They got 
t»v*», h»rrl-bornr.i, and iKn-tt!»nrtinit. Th<T r.X out Kimc vrara ngo xnito rx 
of w»u» «r Ouit kind, tbf •» Inch wall m«lc wttl. I*l. lc» <* * yctj Uorc *iu-h m 9 t,r 
I*. Aad Uiry wtm made cheaply, »t unnwctUnic llk« Ho. thr MprrflcUl \»rd, InMnxl of 4n. or 
fcr » CumiDon w»ll. Hr remontwd tlin l»t<> Mr. Thoinu Cabitt »iylnii Ui l.lir, thM If 
Im bitroducrd a ocw kind at brick tlxt worluiMTi wrnaM strike, Ihvsum it won nw. Only 
rro ntly when doim in Lonnuhlrr. ho »a» b.bl that white TUtt a machine wnj Incmlaocd 
far niMltlg briclp of Immnwo [irtwurr, ail<l liitvitin Hit t|dality ut non-ab«rl«'wy . (ho 
'n had •trorit, aixl tt w«» ai*t Uiat •to- wore inilncwl to d« mi bx the hrl. krnakrra. 
ah/Uoal omnx. 01 TOaminnli.m would be m«.l proflt.iblo in the pfnrm- cvf thi« prrat 

involml. tho next 



rifTivl iu rnniirt for mlttr. and 
r Uw land>«vl» would net do it, 
rt«l, the diaenac al» tvtaniol. 



I h«tri( downnlnnl tho . _ . 
Wbow thwj wore |.> bo put tvcolbcr in tho urodoction of a mtlm. and bod to a 
la iu price, a (roat d< >iikriitiun in the maiur. Im|OTT<meuU had on 
fa brlcfac, and In tlw ci ti^nirtioo of ruotiui for t 




«c u, whlrti ho had tho honor of mbtnittlwr t» tho lat* Lor-I Herhort 
cattail. Tho •otll.-ttier.r „! tho inntrnab. oi.d nf the npporatu. U, ho ompl»io.i .hould tiowoll 
aMMaral ; »,.»ljiical procoa waa the bort mode ol pnnoodlng, for by it tho rroaUat 
Btnrt n»Ud he product- 1. 

Mr. JE5<rixon waa hrtCTcdoi uiwii nar pidnta U». lorturor Lad in-Utrl noon. A> 
to the n tiK.TuJ of ir»|«[i, In bnlldliig <vtU«.-mn tlw coa.itrj it wua itnpawiUo for Ihora 
I ltd of oooapooi.. If cotta«or« wrro to havo the benefit of tboir pintenj thoy mo* 
" , and he jjioko ao a propriot.)r of e«ttat.-e proporty in tbo cranny. What 

h^T 1 ^ Z !Z' tm :!; "•■■'T**"' 'v"?" • }T •"*• 

»"l ("'He tn lv.ill.1 t.ilriairoo l( tboy svt tenants to c<ronpy them prnjiorlv. 
» wm |M> difBcoIty In iMUng. Tho letting of roorna wua a rooR Imporum 
> iu Ho found ihiu hi. tenanu would lot tho rowan, aad 
a hanh landlcnl. Ho then pro- 
rat worked adrantaiieotKly, He 
I to carry out orrtain «a. ntary mat-.rm at feme of h:. or.ttaeoo, l-,,t ho focarf 
Iter to poll down the oottmgra than comply with tho rooniiramoota. Other 
rore made by a auutary commlUoe. but ho dncUnod to comply with them, 
I M I fl , and ahut up tho cottaso* for two yoara. Tho gnat difficulty aji to 
property was that the proprietor* could not get go... I tenant*. H* could not agree 
r. Ilobrrta that chalk waa not lwt»tt*y ; he tlomght It waa u gotil as grarol for 
Aa to the i t ueatlon of ventilation ; ho bolleeoil It waa not no difficult if 





the ot-cwplere not to peat* op the ventilator*. Ho had carried np 
ana* with erei j atack of ohimnoyit for txjuagea. and bod frand that rerr «jc- 
™ diurnlar, hut ho had found that tenauta aomotimo atloctod ooUag»Vhl.ti 
many cmivrnlencca aaotboni whldi Uiojr night hare had. Aa to walla, thry 
mo the hard burnt bricka practically a> thoy would not take the mortar. Aa to 
It waa the fashion to uar caapmenta lo cottage wfndowa. lint that waa a mUtako. 
e. If they expected to get place* rentliuted, they ahcntld have aaahoa. 
would not have the ventilation if oaarmenta were nard. Then, again, a* lo 
Kt ail advantage over tile for roofs. It waa found conrejiteut to havo 
cuveml with alatc, and felt under it. Wooden nV«.r» ought not to have floor- 

I the robject they had met to consider waa an euoTtnoTtt qttestlr>n. 
I that thonsanda were dying every year becuiiae the arranpemcrita of 
i not right, and that want of circulation an<l Tetitilatlon prrdocirl fever aad 
Thoy knew that ctcannt Ions fn-m iVvstying nuitt'-r would produce typhoad 
T, which waa deaoloting thelo-ims of Uila ccKintry, an<l which had deprived ua of that 
BffjS v alWhto Ufa— tho Prince l.'un.m. Tliiroforo. if they knew thus atumtlon to prln- 
ctpiea whicti were clear waa right, ^nd thai tho npplicodumof these princlplca would pnsincc 
stood, they ahoofd approiu_lt tho tiuextion with calmnrs* inol oTiousiu-w, ami endeavor by 
all the mean* in their power Co advance their know-leVjie on the anbject. The cause of .o 
■Maty death* waa the nuu-appllcation of the knowledge they poaaoaanl for the- benefit of 
the populaliun. Be then imgireated the propriety of appointing a oommittoo of tlie lu.U- 
rote to Invwtipate nil the recent impmvementa, and to investigate tho |***-lMtlty of eon- 
atrvartlng proper nrarara, A brick might be impermeable on the outside, and *» arranged 
aa to adhere to mortar. Let them make invcatipatiori^ In i-rder to have an luiiierneal-V' 
lavaw. :md let thorn endeavor, if poadblo. to tiavo vcimlatod :oonia. He then referred to 
ttae bod ventilation of obt bed-rocena, and thought «;Oft aoricotsly that that matter sbraM 
ho taken op. They oiwht alao to are w hetlier tbi-y cvmld not Improve roof f . The only 
three rtau» < of the Building A<t rolatiiig to miUlary matUrs li-^l i roved utter failure. 
I f (ertaia oueatltlcuu wove UiUlnetl. ami titincitdos laid down, thev abould then bo able to 
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mi movtd a vote of thonka to Mr. Roltfria for hia paper, and i 
should be mbourned to a future meeting. 
;1S< tccombvl tbo motion, which va* carried, 
is thou adjourned to that day mouth, 
narked that if bis inner had fa-m tally read. Instead of a I 
having been omitted, much that full from M 
re la-en fouial referred to tn It. 
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A RCI I ITECTC K A L ASSOCIATION. 



X ordinnry Oenaral Meeting of this tasty waa held at t!>o rsjma. ft. Cot>Juit-.»treet. 
Itegent-atres*. on Krhiay ovailng. Mr. T. Itis.ru - v it m iu the chair. 

Mrmtmktp. — The following gentlemen were nominated for membership 
•1 for at lbs- heat meeting :— Mr. J. Johnson, 10. < Uff -street. Now North- 
Mr. Artli-.ir Smith, and seconded by Mr. U. A. Iteevea) ; Mr. North, U, 
of, llieL-c-ii [Pr.isss-J by Mr. Arthur Smith, and eeconded by Mr. T. M. 



tuIhA 
l.v 



n.-id will is 
rratd (]krnp 
tUitn.r-stl 
Hl-k-canl. 

TV ''. W rtoeolio.— The On tlltlliN annranceil that Mr. Moody ha 1 been 
Iccb <r of Uio .vaaooiation in tlie room of Mr. ttould, resigned. 

7>» Unrrrvt f 'arAeiruf <oea*enrAon.--Mr. ilaXtlAhU iJHt'l-K drew atts'lltion to the ©urn 
petition for the execution of the faco-le of tlw t'athodrul of frloreitco, whk-h was ottvu toils-- 
artist- of Ilun|e. but VH- X<t:*-<>tr of l'Uir--ncjr did not contain any particulars, and hi: 
w t-htel to kn-iw if any nirtnts-r ci>nM give lilm anv lnfortuatlon fi-*p«H;rtli;k f tin- competition. 
The .VttTtenc gave no lnfomLMtlon r*-*r»-ef.ini' the dlmen.l-iris aixl oth- r lnittl«-ra. 

Tlu- < iiaihmas thonght the lullan l^ryntlf-n would pmbaMy tunitsh the •leaireii 
lntormatloD. in the oi* r4 the prions at Turin mid (iereia all tlie rtsiuisite information 
was to be found Ktthat l*»gAti<in. 

/vrf,„ If. • , Mr. It ivim.i. Hunt then read » tstperon Tut lie Memuriala. wbicli 
will be fonu'l rvfcmsl to in another portiuti of this Journal. 

The Clt UWM.iN aald the tneeting had heard Mr. Ibruoe'a very interreting paivr, which 
was p-t-vi'lsrly approtpriate ut the pre.-sit moment, when a nntlonil Iw-lina existe.1 for the 
enction of a grenl memorial to a vcr>- groat man. and then Invited observatlona on th.^ 
pa|s-r ubieh bud l«eu read 

Mr. T. M. Ill' lot a*- rennirkud that many tsKiioshad thonght ton eimsiiior.ib.e eab*ut a|s>n 
tin- matter u ttKUi Uic last few montlm, anil be waa of o|4nion mat M r. Druee hasl brought 
ls-f ire tlieiu a great variety of matter which ought to Imve gmit influence on tlte puMlc 
in tsttlin? what was to Is- done in p-sjieetof oijr now great metnortal. H» thought tliat 
a groat number of the ts-at tnemorfala which Mr. Pniee had calle-l tlieir atb>ntlon to were 
ttioao in which a graatsr rvienae than waa n r oi nary had bxti aliowered on what wna 
narfnl. Tlw gates or rntniiiooo bj the briilgte were often made for the eanrpoww ol defence, 
alb! the idea of an boa aro-s- from the idea of having good arcbea and portals lo the city. 
We hud not those at the present day. and had hardly any uao for an:hes nt the eniranors of 
oor briilgra, hill Ibey might be beneficially u»ed. at tlie approach to the Ilungerfurl 
Scsru-nden-briilge, and at the High Ivevel bridge at Newcaatle. Tlie tnonntnenta at 
Munich ami other Pisces were naed aa drawbridgea at one ttmo-that waa. they were not 
pasaaUc unh-a> tbo holdera of tho town thonght fit to make them so. Aa to many other 
things which Mr. Dntoe pointod oot, Iw thought it would bo found that there had been 
km aor.of use to which a national monument shoulsl Is- apiimprlahsl. If wn had aenne 
■uch plnce in London, wl.ere su. b nwnanirnta shoahlta- plnn-d, and vi'i.n |..^i|.-cnnld 
go to look a: them as mutters of inter-M , » Ithoot looking at the liulldlng wlely, aurh 
buildlnga wcmbl beeonie j.evsesarsl of greater interest. He entild not lilmru- |«v..|+- for giving 
churches an interoat aamonuinsiita. and thought Unit in any memorial to tin- late Prince, 
t'oneort •omethlng of groat pnblkc utility sliotild lie given, without sitn|>l) pointing rat Uio 
talenl of On denaesnd, or of the per.m who prepared tine memorial, The grr.iUvt public 
Utility -lufllW hrnilllMlttal with tad*, and how UlatahoulJ I* done it was for an.lllt.vUi 
and srnlptora to aay. IT.' thought, however, that architects shool.1 rxmie forwupl, and not 
let the matter he solely taken up by sculptors. A great number of the monument- ttiat 
had comedown to m bore the name-.if Uio foun-h-r. attached b> them , t*e»it«e sery I 
•um> hail lwen left by Individuati thetneelvea for mrtain purism. King l^lward VI, 
known not -o much for (aihtitw as ; for Uie schouls he fuutaksl ; and in Kdintiun 
were a number of very important public biillillnga, erectci) at tho eiuin ol 
Ilemit. IV0L»Id«>Ti. an 1 otlscra. Ilcriot s Uixpital wai the fb-t of Uiem. the oldest, and 
by 'xt the moot intervsting of the numler : the others seein-d ^im|>ly nvmumenti 
of the riches the founders left, and the conduct of those institutions waa rather a source cf 
difBeulty than of advantage to thepertieaoonnecu-d w lt h them. In Kt. Bartholomew-, ar.d 
r-t- Thomas', boapitala we found some of the most valuable reanlta of private foundation*, 
hut they did not come down with the name, of the founders. He know no instancea in 
which it waa staled who founded St. Ilarthsilomew'a hoanltal. or who fonmlcd St. Thomas 'a 
hrsniltal - thn Institutions were not monnmenU, bnt halldlngs for practical purposes. Tbo 
Ihdnee ConaTrt ha.1 ehown Oie propriety of eonnerung the greatest am- , nut of taste with 
the grrats-t amount of public uUtlty ; and ho thonght they waited now for some person to 
l«iut out h.'W those, two avoid be combined In a memorial to the Prince l v. resort. Thoy 
•hould etiileavour to find oat a way not only of pointing oot Ha- loaaof the mdli Idual, hot 
alw of ahowing the great beiueut tliey had derived from his lift. Uo piot«»vl a vote of 
Uianks^to Mr. 1>uc«Jot^ a.luilnd.le t»jt<r. ^ _ ked that ri. 1 to th 

late Prtnce l on.*ort it wo-ild be more apiiro|»Uta bTliare a large building, inch as a new 
.National Gallery . than simply a statue. 

should be an architoctoral competition for ■ memorial to the 

. of an BaV- 
or anything ot 



Mr. HI Hit; 

ineort. He thought the pn 
selfish character, so that it ehould not be 
that kind, hot that they had eroded a 
and not from any other motives whatever. 



i - v. i 
t purely oat of love to the 



The rilAtKMAX thought that the two things a monument ought to hear were, the name 
nf the dVeaaod, aad, it passable, hia personal ap,s-» ranee. A monument in which the 
name of the rleccaaed waa forgotten, eeaw.1 to lie a monument at all. Aa to the two 
hospital! wldoh tiasl bnun referml to by Mr. lUckman they bad reward to exist aa monu- 
ments or numenioea of Indlridiiala, if they were fuombal by private individual*. He con- 
sidered the first oflsi-e of a inonument was to i>prf»»-nt some h. dividual, hia uaiuo. hia 
pera-jn, and hl» deesls. If IrHre were apace for It. The first duty , It aeeroed to him, waa 
wherevtT pract Icabte to have an effigy, then a serWof tiasal-rerlsvl, llloaftratlve of hlttorleal 
event* in which the deceased took an Uita-rort, or of events more immodiately connected witli 
the indtvidnal. It also seemed to him that hoapiuue. foundations, and variooi other 
charities which bawl been rpuken of were liable to be perverted, so far ae the nansea of the 
fo:irid--Ta were concerned, and many of the college* of tills country did not bear Uio names 
of the f under,, lie was sorry to differ from those who held the utilitarian view In regard tn 
memorials. The commernoratlon of an great a man aa the 1'rlnce Consort, in reference to 
a aatsonal monument, should be the great object, without the association with It of the 
euro of disease or the setting of broken limbs. One modern form of monuments had 
carnptd Uie notice of the lecturer, that of memorial ehurchea, aiisl some of oor niost t.au- 
ttfui ■acred buildings bail been erected ae memorial chun ht*. tt remained to le seen what 
wonlil Is- tlieir sixwim, tint lie waa afraid they would be 0(<-n to the objection of hoepilajs 
and otfu-r foilmlath ins. one of the mrsit approjiriate nicsle* of having u uionuinent or 
meniivrial was a column for a stafue. such aa that nt Brno-els. and the ('oionae de Jiuttrt, at 
Paris. Perhaps the finest combination of architecture and sculpture attempted in this 
tt monument at hVlinburyh, where that monument struck 
Another instance to whidi he wished to refer was the 
had put up in Westmln-ter, one of the meet suovasful 
lent wurks of wlildi Lrjlflm might well t< proud. 
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wasetrnvplirloi in •.!>•_■ r 

ll column which Mr. So 
rrn works, nnd one of tl. 
monumental lirtussr*. an esteemed member of the An-llltcctural Aeax-iution, had 
put up a tieautifol inonument. which consisted of nn inci-ed marble slab instead of iirass; 
it Uari been erected in a church, and the result was extremely happy, while tlie eaia-nsr 
waa comparatively moderate. This waa a new style of monument in Fngland, ami one 
which many, peruana, would prefer to mcmnmentartiraaa, and it was<Ttremetjj beautiful Iu 
iti execution. 

The vote of thank, to Mr. Dmee for hi* paper was carried by 
Mr. Lim-cx brielty nHloi, and the niectiug rarjiaruted. 
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CHURCH, CHAPEL, AND SCHOOL BUILDING. 
Lri'/A (jV.B.).— AVmj Episcopal Church.— Tbe foundation stone of the new 
edifice for St. James's Episcopal congregation, Lrith, ha« hern laid bv the Right 
1 W • E. Gladstone, Chance Jlor oftlie Exchequer. For the site' the sum of 
£2,<XKl has been paid, and It in estimated that the church will cost between 
i'o.OOO and £ij,0O0. The designs, which include a church srstrd for fully six 
hundred person*, and » parsonage, are by Mr. Gilbert Scott. The church con- 
sists of a nave ol five hays, with north and aouth aisle* extending from the out 
gable wot ward two bay§, a cluuici-1 with semicircular apse, and a tower and 
spire. The nave and aisles are seated for the congregation ; the chancel is seated 
with stall* for ;tbe choir ; and the an** i« occupied bv the ultar and rrmlos, and 
» an for the clergy. On'the ground floor of the tower is the vestrv, which ha* a 
private entrance. In the upper part of the tower is a beD-room, surmounted by 
an octagonal spire pierced with slender light* protected by projecting gablets 
carried on shaft*. The whole of the church is covered In with an open timber 
nut ; that of the nave U boarded on the under »ide of the braces and tic* to a 
polygonal form; and the chancel, apse, and aisles to the form of a pointed *rch. 
Then; arc two entrances— one in the wist gable, the other in the south transept. 

IVst ' I O. I r i a „(■— ..m., nt.,.t I... ' ' . _ |;..t.t I 1 iL. " * .III 1 

F nave 

„..l pointed 

windows, the jamlw and arches moulded. It is understood that the windows in 
the wot gable will be tilled with stained glass, by Mom, Clayton ami Hell. 
The extreme length of the church Inside i* li'.feet; the breadth of nave 37 feet 
0 inches ; of aisles 14 feet. The height of the tower and spire, 1*) feet. The stvle 
adopted is that of the thirteenth century. Messrs. Ht-rrv, of Edinburgh, are {he 
contractors for the mason-work, Mr. Swann, of the Edinburgh Saw-Mills, ha* 
the carpenter-work. 



there arc two entrances— one in the we*t gable, the other in the south tram 
The west door is surmounted by three two-light window*, the heads filled < 
plate tracery : in the apex of the gable is a vesica window. The windows of i 
and aisles have three lights anil in the apse and chaucel arc single-light poii 



EdmhHrgh.—St. Mary's Church.— This structure has just been opened for 
i built from a.lestgn by Mr. J. T. Rochcad, of Glasgow, 
i* what may be termed mixed " 



•wrviec. Tbe edifice 

In style it i* what may be termed mixed" Perpendicular of the time of 
Henry ML The principal entrance, over which Via tall tower and spire, is 
ill Albany-street. The exterior exhibits some fine work, with here and there 
pr-rhaps an excess of detail, especially in the spire, which lose, somewhat of Its 
arii-tii- character when viewed from a 
1 ,<sni person*. 

Ely Cathedral.— The Very Rev. Dr. Harvey Goodwin, Dean of Ely, has 
printed, for circulation among his friends, a brief account of tbe state of the 
restorations going on in his cathedral for the last three years. The painting of 
the ceding of the nave, which was begun five vears ago, by Mr. S. L'Estra 
i» now half finished. 'Hid scaffolding has been removed, nod the " Creation,' 
'• Fall. • the "Sacrifice of Noah," the 'Sacrifice of Abraham," "Jacob"* 
Ladder," and die " Marriage of Ruth," may now lie seen in their finished state. 
The work will be resumed In the spring. To secure these valuable paintings from 
Injury the roof has been rrleaded. Six stained glass windows and 17 carved 
panels for the choir stall* liave been contributed by private persons. A monu- 
ment in the form of an altar-tomb, of alabaster anil serpentine, ha* been erected 
at the bark of the reredos in memory of the Rev. Dr. Mill, who is represented In 
n recumbent position on the top. A complete system of lightning conductors 
protects the building. On the north side the dean and chapter are erecting 
buildings for the better accommodation of the choristers' school. The amount 
already subscribed for the restoration of the lantern l>*« reached £3.070, Includ- 
ing CI, 000 from the Dean and Chapter. 

Wlnllington, Derbyshire.— The fuundaliau-stoni- of the new parish church 
wa» laid on the 1st instant. At the ceremony a leaden case containing several 
local paper* and coins ot tbe realm, with particulars relating to the ceremony, 
ice., written on parchment, was itepnsited under the stone, which was laid at the 
north-east comer of tbe tower. The proposed church will accommodate 000 
persons, and will consist of nave, north and south aisles, chancel, organ chamber 
and vestry, with entrance lobby in tower at tbe west end of south aisle. The 
t .wer is to be surmounted with a broach spire about 100 feet in high. It will be 
built of stone obtained in the neighbourhood, faced with Wingerwortb stone in 
"' : color of the latter being of a green tint ; tbe dressings will be of 
The style adopted is Geometrical Gothic. The works are being 
Mr. J. \V. Thompson, builder, Derby, from a design selected in 



«ju, builder, Derby, m 
Brookbouse, of Derby, 

CHAPELS. 

Chapd for the North Wale* Lunatic Asylum.— TM* chapel is Ju«t com- 
pleted. Rather more than a year ago, architects were united to send in designs ; 
tbe one selected, and erected, 1* of the fourteenth-century Gothic, octagonal on 
plan, with two projection* from tbe cast and west sides ;' tbe former for chancel, 
ll»e latter for porch-vestrv, and the staircase, which leads to a small gallery over, 
for the different officer* of the institution. Seat* are provided for 300. The roof 
is supported by eight curved timber rib* springing from moulded corbel* in each 
of the angles, and meeting in the centre, from which hangs a pendant; above, 
and crowning tbe composition, is on octagonal bell-cot, with spiral roof and iron 
foliated cross. The whole of the timber is wrought, stained, and varnished. The 
architect's estimate was £o30, for which amount the building lias been entirely 
completed. Tbe contractors were Messrs. Lloyd and Roberts. Holywell. Flint. 
Sir VVatkyn Williams Wy tine pave £.'*•» lor a painted glass window in the chancel. 
The artist employed was Hiilbmtine, of Edinburgh. 

Cemetery Chapelt, BritUl. — The new cemelery for the pnrishesof Lyneombe, 
Widcuuibe, and St. James has just been consecrated. It Is situated on the 



Bristol-road. There is an entrance lodge at the gatrs ; the two cbspel* in the 
centre of the ground are precisely similar externally, and are connected by 
a cloister, forming a distinct port* cochere to each entrance, between wldeh is an 
arch supporting the bell-turret common to each building. The belfry is sur- 
mount by > iplre, rising to about 100 feet, crowned at Its apex by across. 
Each chapel is built in the form of a cross. The unconaecrated chapel is tilted 
up w ith a tribune at the extreme end for the minister, with fitting* oa either side, 
with a roliing-room in one transept, and special seat* for the chief mourners in 
the other, both being railed off from the chapel by carved screen*. The conar- 
chapel, of the same plait, is divided into a chancel and nave; tbe east end, 
v, is paved with encaustic tile*. At the extreme end is a plain communion 
, and on the north and sonth sides arc lecterns for the ofticlating clergymen. 
' remainder of tbe building is arranged as tbe other chapel. The style of the 
! Is that of the reign of Edward 111. Mr. C. E. Davis is tbe architect, and 
Mr. D. Aust, the builder. The carving of the stonework lias been executed by 
Mr. G. Porter, of Bristol. 



SCHOOLS. 

Liverpool.— Kirkdale Schools.— The new industrial schools and free school- 
room church for the district of Kirkdale, which baicrrcrnllv been erected, were 
opened last week. It is intended that the new building shall not onlv he used 
as an industrial rugged school, where children oftlie vcrv lowest class of the 
population shall receive the usual elementary instruction, but where boys shall 
aU<> lie taught the rudiments of some useful occupation for their after life. 
This object has been strictly kept in view in the design and construction of the 
budding ; hut it is also intended that on Sundays it shall be used as a free school- 
room church, where there will lie divine service and Iree accommodation for a 
large number of the adult working population of the neighbourhood. The budd- 
ing stands upon an oblong pure of (and fronted by Kirkdale-road. The exterior 
is of plain brick and stone. The basement floor is planned as a cooking kitchen, 
which can be used for a soup kitchen during the winter months, and has B sepa- 
rate entrance from Major-street. Adjoining this kitchen is a flapped space, in- 
tended as a plny-room during wet weather, or for workshops when required. 
The main entrance to tbe ground floor Is froi 



mi Major-street, to a schoolroom 
80 feel loog, SB feet 0 inches wide, and 18 feet wide, intended also to be used as 
a free church for the poor of the district. From this room there are 
large workshop, and a »turv-ronm, covered lavatories, to., mid a hire. 
The upper floor, which com;..|Kiiiil-. with the ground floor, and which W also a 
separate entrance from Major-street, is intended lor a girls' schoolroom, class- 
room, priuting shop, anil large workshop. The buildings and vard wall* 
occupy an area of nKiut 1,300 square yards, and the eiitire Cost has been 
£=(,000. 

Dorrct. — Piiddlehinton Xcir School.— Tho ceremony of opening this school 
took place on New Year's day. Tbe old school house was a dilapidated old 
tenement, but now a group ot buildings has been raised close to the churcli, con- 
sisting of a schoolroom 33 feet by 17 feet, lofty and well ventilated, and • 
convenient residence for the teacher, with parlor, "kitchen, scullery, naiurv, and 
three bedroom*, surrounded by nbout n tpiartcr ol an acre of land, affording 
plenty of space for a playground and garden. Th- designs were bv Mr. J. 
Hicks, of Dorchester: the work has been executed by Mr. Wellspring. of tbe 
same place, the walls being built of flints with brick kinds and uuuins, the total 
cost was about £400. 

The Nonconformists in Lancashire. — At a meeting of the Lancashire Non- 
conformists, it wo* announced that it had been arranged that thirtv additional 
chapels should be erected within the county to celebrate the bi-centcnary of the 
passing of the Art of Uniformity, on thr'ilth of August, lrs>2. It was also 
stated that Mr. Hadfleld, the chairman, had agreed to give £3,000 towards the 
project. Other sums, in the course of the evening, were announced, amounting 
altogether to £11,1,50. 

.Sr. f?t/rs, Northampton.— On Xew Year's day the new schools which have 
been erected for this parish were publicly opened. The buildiiins form a group, 
consisting of boys' *chool, girls school, infant school, mid three class-rooms. 
The boys' school and infant school am built in the form or the letter T, trith ono 
side of live boys' school and one end of the infant school facing the church. The 
girls' school is at the back of the boys' school, and at right atiirh-s to it, with the 
trout faring the south. Each school ho* a large play-yard and out offices, having 
no communication with each other. The windows arc all of Decorated Gothic 
character, and have Bath stone dressings. The tower is surmounted bv a 
wooden bell turret. The roofs are high pitched, tbe timber work being stuinad 
and vaniUdted. The principal, have curved ribs, resting on stone corbels. Pro- 
vision is made for ventilation by the introduction of ventilating grati s in the 
outer walls under the floor with ventilating plates in tbe floors, and 
a series of triangular windows in the roof. Oil the trunt of tbe lower 
adjoining the infant school, over the entrance door, is a Hone tablet, 
of tbe form of the " vesica pisci* ; " in the centre is a figure of the 
Saviour in alto-relievo, in the character of the Good Shepherd, suppotted on 'an 
ornamental corbel, with carved foliage. Around the figure are three scrolls, 
bearing incriptions. Around these scrolls and the figure, and within the outside 
border, are cusps, formed in encaustic tile-work, executed by Mintoo. Atone 
end of the boy*' school, over tbe apparatus closet, is anor^an gallery. Mr. E F. 
Law Is the architect, and Mr. Goaford the builder. The total cost has been 
£3,018, exclusive of tbe site and architect'* commission. 

■Safe-Hi Chapel, Howling, near Bradford. — A new chapel and school* have 
been lately erected at Bowling, near Bradlord, for the New < onnexion Methodist* 
at a cost of £1,300, from designs by Mr. T. C. Hope, architect of Bradford. 
The chapel is 06 feet long, Including tbe semicircular recess for the organ and 
singers' gallery, behind the minister's platform, 43 feet wide, and 21 fret high 
from floor to eeiliiig 'and will accommodate 400 persons on the ground floor, there 
bring no gallery. The school behind the chapel is 40 feet long, 18 feet wide, and 
14 feet high to the ceiling line. Suitable vestries and class-rooms are provided. 
Tbe building is in tbe Italian style. Tbe central gaMe of the west front projects 
3 feet from the main building fine, and is surmounted with a belfry. The en- 
trance porch, 13 feet 0 inches by 0 feet, to tbe chapel project* from tbe iouth front, 
and face* an intended new street. Placed In this situation, it add* materially to the 
warmth and comfort of tbe chapel, the situation being elevated and much exposed 
to the west winds. The ceiling of the chapel is panelled in plaster, a panelled 



cone rurnuui 



round the chapel springs from a cotrwl 



amice and 



the flat 



ceiling at a distance of about 0 feet from the walls. The chapel is warmed with 
hot air bv a very simple, cheap, and effective method. The contractors are Mr. 
Thomas Perl, mason. Mr. Charles Neal, Joiner, Mr. Seboflcld, clumber, Mr. 
John I" ' 
Mr. \ 



hum:, vi'iau, t»t n j » •!<.». it »v uts. in' i*. iiii- k i/nii ativi v *■» *• 

a, Mr. Charles Neal, joto". Mr. Scbofkld, plumber, Mr. 
erer. Mr. James Smithies, •later, Mr Ellis, painter, an* 



W°. Pordf.n. — The works of this architect were the subject of snow inquiry i» 
our sixth volume. We add a note supplied by a writer in the Athenteum, who 
say* : — " When I made Mr. Porden's acquaintance, fifty years ago, he was living 
in'intimate association with Flaxman, Phillips and Hone, Royal Academicians : 
with Milkr, the well-known predecessor of Mr. Murray, and with the rRkr Mr. 
D'lsraeli ; and, if not a great architect, be wo* suthcietitlv eminent in hi* day to 
have been employed by the late Earl Grosveuor extensively, and by the Prince of 
Wales, for whom be built the dome, stables, and riding-house at Brighti 



pile (eveti in it* present state) 
into which the /'aviUon itwlf 



of a very superior character to the I 
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THE XEW BRIDGE AT BLACK FRIARS. 
fPO information Riven at ptffe 1000, In our Inst volume, We mar now iuM, 
X d«seriptlve of Mr. Pane's selected dp«ijrn, that the centre aren to 2»0 frcl 
span (40 fret wider than the centre arch of Souihwark-brWge), and the two aide 
arches being each nJ -220 feet span, the waterway beinjr that 720 feet, the two 
pier* are each * feet in thickness. The springing line of the arches h 2 feet above 
Trinity high-water mark (the tide hairing, on extraordinary occasion*, risen 3 
fleet g inches ahore that datum.) The rise of the centre arch above tlie springing 
is 84 tret, and of the aide arches 30 feet ; hence the headway nt Trinity high- 
waler will be SO feet under the centre arch, and 42 feet under tbe side arches. 
The arch'* will be in cast-iron from the piers to within 40 feet of tbe crown ; the 
centre piece forming the key of the arch. 8tl (Vet in length, being of wronght- 
Iron ; so that tbe thinnest part of tlx- briilgr, which is in immediate contiguity 
with the roadway, and consequently subject to any shocks from the traffic, would 
be of the more safe material. The same principle ha* bent carried ont at West- 
minstir-bridgr. All the central ports of each arch, where tbe wrought-lron ribs 
are inserted, are to be of wrought-lron. Between the main ribs, cross girders 
and bearer* will be fixed, 3) feet apart, on which are to be laid wrought-lron 
platen, and over these again a water-tight and elastic bed interposed between tbe 
plates and the roadway. The design to simple in character, but of massive pro- 
portion*. The cornice is relieved by cornels, and tbe spandrels fllli-d in with tbe 
arms of the CSty of London and those of r-outhwsrk. with some sculpture in has- 
i^ef indicative of the 
to be carried out at i 
polished granite; the arches at 
the granite. The four pedestals on each hide of the bridge, 40 feet in height 
above high-water mark, and 23 feet in width, would supply base* for groups of 
sculpture commemorative of past event* in our natural history. Those indicated 
in the drawing are intended to represent King Alfred, Boadieea leading to the 
charge, Sir William Walworth dealing the death-blow on Wat Tyler, and our 
prevent sovereign Queen Victoria mnmraging the art* nf peace. These groups, 
placed ao a* to have a sky outline, would offer to the observer a eerie* of 
sculpture in a position not often equalled in this country, as they would be sepa- 
rate and distinct from all surrounding objects, and would stand out in hold relief. 
The foundation of tlie bridge is proposed to be formed on limber, and iron piles, 
similar to those of Westminster-bridge ; the piers are to be of masonry. The time 
of construction is stated at two years and a half, and provision is to be made far 
the traffic without the erection of a temporary bridge, as has been the case at 
Westminster. Humors of a probable delay in the commencement of the work are 
afloat, we bapc the* are 



The pedestals on the pier* are proposed to be nf 
, the ends uf sandstone, contracting in color with 



fljorrfspondenre. 



Sin,— In the ni-.n ul Mr. ixwl 
American *hu, alter I-nklug at 



THE rOLOSSEOI ANP THE ENGLISH IN ROVE. 

i paper I notice Uml bo mjh,-" One hears n story of an 
the new wurfct always going on at t?*e Coloweum, re- 
marked, with wry m«t Irony, * It *U ho * very 4n* bulMlng whoa finished.' " Dues Mr. 
ticott, by qootiug U. roc&n to nuke thU *' nary" hi* own .* 

| tOf all Ruropean Urav* ilm, Americans art* likely to be the Ire*** exact In their Informa- 
tion, a»* they *\*TiA snrh a abort time In any placn. 1 remember being seated at a table? 
d"b&te of an hotel In Fiance next to a Mcmbur of CVmgTcas ; this wan In the middle of De- 
cember, and I <u startled to And that my neighbor had been m St. Petersburg h in the 
first VL-ck of Nove ruber, and bad travelled over n great part of Europe since that period. 
He gave himself two err three days in Florence, anil described his modui operandi thus:— 
** Toe first day I hire a carriage and drive through tbe city" to as to girt an Idea of the 
exterior of tbe principal bui/ding*. and of the? grnerat aspect of the place. The second I 
devote' to preing the Interiors, ami generally get done on that day, if not, I take— hat tills 
Is very seldom— • third." What reojllccttaus run be carried awuy by a man who live* In 
tuch a ooDrtmit whirl ? 

Perhaps some of your readers have been in Home reoently. and may be Induced to notion 
the nil joet, I oan apeak confidently as to the state of the Colon*.- am in the winter of 
1 HAT -1*0. It had than no appearance of living likely to require any repair fora coniidcrable 
time. Tin? re were no " new wurk* going on.'* The Pope ha*. 1 dare soy. no friends, and 



the i'apsi ( Jovrrnraent Is a fair mark 
that we bad In this country such urdlci 
Rome WhatCantna did in his liletlmc 
standing ring of the Colosseum is ngl> 
most clearly a modem rtj^vainm. So 
really old work and which is the n 
hoofrt unj rvtendLng stopjwHrc of furtl> 
Cf.e.i-,try ? When we I cgin to pull a 1 
and then w* have to restore it. 

The public works achieved during tb* 
mogul (lot it * laduct between Albano iu 
Knrope, Kxj4t.mtioun, 1 udmit. (.irogrew 



little pellet 
i conservators of aritfijUHl 
' know. True the holatcrtr 
ut is has at least tlie mrr 
the arch of Titos ; a chili 
cm. No Imitative patel 
lecay. Can 
hedxnl aU/ j 



but I could fain wish 
\ at are to be found tn 
1 Imttrvw which props 
of showing itaelf tbe 



vhk-h 



anything like i 
pt to come do' 



i the 
it an 



rontifl 



-ofVi 



IX. ore not to 



mil' 




espUod. The 
i with any tn 
opal Govern- 

t Is pMb Let ns not forget to acknowledge what priceless treasures have been taken 
of lato \i*r%, In tpitc of every outward dWxiunigument. from the catacombs, and displayed 
to the public at the Vatican and the Lateran. 
I have no desire to bo an apotogfet for the- Pope in either his spiritual or his temporal 
Mainly dependent on the miserable lotto, a tux on tobacco and on an oppressive 
system, with no commerce, and little trade or rnantifacture. the Papal 
? must be scanty Indeed. If the rnlnm nuffcr, how mni h more tlie gurerned t I 
ic believe that the Romans groan under <cck*LuiticaJ tyranny and fiscal oppreeaion. 

; letters which recount tlie deplorable state of Horn* rvj-ort tliat ne-ver were the 
i parties to frequent and so gay as at this moment. Those roost retractable looking 
tocthirri on tlte Hmu di Spagna ore in trreat demand, &bd their dVmaniU are, iloubtlete, In 
proportion. The nicwalc and cameo workers of the Crocc, t'orjdottl, and lutxdno are in foil 
empioyin* nt. C»uot de fvoyoti purades hit army hone, Jcot, and guns— along tbo Corw. 
and ont .*i the DainlnJan Way. over " 
b on th* VI* ill 8, JJeboatisno, 
l In Its normid eondltlofl. 
We at borne cannot understand how eontintntjil towns contrive to exist on surh meagre 
The (,'MtaJr 4i Rum*, a -beet of four pages a littJe larger than them* of th* 
Newm, is all that the IbimitiiB have to go to for information, and this In 
i up with official Intel llgencc ami the mon ment- if* .V*e The tocal 

rinctpally derive«l frem cliit-t hst with one another* They 
/ h->uf. * .Vrs-s, 4,c, at ItnleV and Moualdini's. and they 
„_ ltt>siaiis than »* in town. The natives ki«i> away 
from tbe great cereinouies of tbe clmrcb, »iul a|»i»ear maticaJ.y to yield possession to 

ti*e " haj.-ny intssiiriio," picturesque I y 
iturlle. 'Ino t^iglWi visit tCmvA ex- 
nselvif, anil, us a rule, know the language very Imperfectly. Alien 

• An American iilwnri «ays -city" wtvn wu nae the word " town , r and he a tbe 
MCeuto-n the fir-t pliable of Ltalian." ijt tiie»o jixulSariUi* JOU con detect bu country 
crim if lie has no uccadau to " reckon,'' 



Irs hit army hone, foot, and guns— along tbo Corw, 
the Ponte Molle, to^eview. Jl'he l^iicJi^inijiet<« 



usiiy tasL-n up witn nmciai lnteingi 
ws acfiuired by tlie English is prine^ 
J Uie JWi. (JaJtpiuiMi, yz/urfmr*,/ />.« 
re and know little more about the 



r foreigner*. The only exception* sr»» 
encruBttd with >Mrt and reeking with 



In religion and Insular in manners, they are little calculated, even If they drsdred, to gain 
coiitiilaj iiet!. or get eorrect tmprnwdoo* of the people amidst whom they live. How should 
they ? The claaam with which they are chiefly brought In contact are hotel proprietor!, 
lacijtiry*. coachmen, and shopkeepers - persons who are always on the look oat for pauU 
and francs, whoae civility is a very purchasable oommoJity, and whose rule of life Is to 
make hay while the ran shines, i .e.. when the English come. 

Whenever our dear countrymen dilate on the feelings and w ishes of the population, let 
us politely listen. Be it English gossip or American " story," let us receive each ewm 

C. J. 



SUGGESTED ROAD ACUOS8 HYDE-PARK. 
Bin,— Mr. Harry R. Newton claims in yoar last Kumner to bo the original pn>po*rr of 
an open sank road across the Park, but we must beg leave to make a few remarks on the 
►object as the original nroposiTsof the movement of l*Al . 

There can be no duubt that ever since London has extended itself to any ronsi.icralilc 
degree on both tides of Hyde-park, the subject of a road across has Inevitably forced Itaelf 
upon the attention of the public, or at least of various individuals. If It were worth the 
trouble of research. It would probably be easy to show that for twenty, thirty, or even forty 
years angulations at vorloux antes have leen natilMud It would not be at all singular, if 
among many achemee Nrreral •hould be found to be nearly identical, although unknown to 
the respective originators. Whatever U unique or peculLsr in Mr. Newton's plan, we 
should be the lost to depreciate ; we wish only to say that it has been suggested, as a wbo)e. 
though muUxti* m ubtsiiu, by avreral other permns at different time*. For our* "Ives we 
claim to have origlnaUd the movement which la now in nrogreas at this day, and which 
commenced by onr contrtbnting a short article to a weekly journal last summer, advocating 
the klentlcal fine of mute set forth by Mr. Newton, though without our being aware, aa 
the subjort was then new to us, of there being any such plan in existence either by biro or 
by Captain Kowkn, as per model at the ISrompOm Muse am some years, or by any other 
person. Wo followed up the affair by articles In the local paperi, Xvtttny-iatt Tnnn of 
Hist August, Hofnraitr t'hrontff*, 4lc„ and we got up a rex| uisatkiu to the Church wanhma 
of Poddlngton (signed by influential parishioners) fur holding the public meeting which 
took place on antli November last ; In fart, to promote tlie movement took ap a ooosi ler- 
able portion of our dally time, unremnnernted, during three months. To Colonel Worthy, 
the much respected churchwarden of Paddingtun.who Is well known for bis real In many 
ptuUnthropic and public rnovementa, we are greatly Indebted for his countenance and 
energetic awistonce. as well for voloable advice In the conduct of the bustaem. 

We have now only to hope that, as Government has given consent for the road, the oppor- 
tunity will not be lost for want of pecuniary support, which Is the only remaining Impedl- 
tnent, but that the snrroijudit-.g p*ri*ho*. tin- Metnip^tlltan Board of Works, ic, will join 
In contributing the small sum each which is rv«|ntaite to make np the £20,000 or £jft,\>W) 
ne«'oamry for the purpose. • It Is to bo frarod that by the lukewarmnoss of these bodies ail 
the recent trouble and public agitation may be entirely lost. 
As a last resort. It vooid be very desirable to have even a temporary road war opened 
; bat It wouW be Immeasurably preferable to aocure a perjiaocnt 

H. AND II. POWELL, 



Mr. James fi. Ootid, 



Independent 

MlUtiW HUJrl.t 



For tbo 

srrhlt«-t. Qiu 

HallAin uid Co ^1,100 

Wall and Hook 1 ,941 

Chassanaa i» 

Ellis 

Todd l.:«s 

Bower ...... ■••■■•■..•■••*>■•* l a 7M 

1.T70 

ArchiUn^'i Bstimsttf . . . . 



TENDERS. 

Ciurax. AnixoBOX. 
Chapel, Abtnsnkin, l«t Her. B. 
" Mr. Allien W. Iiodd. 



RarUett £l,~zo o 

Winur M 

Walter. I.SM ll> 

Winu-rlmnw and Rolls (wxeptcd) IjSJi l> 

ToonstaadCo. 1/41 0 

Casey and Co. 1,300 0 



./1>)0 



HoesKa and Shops, Woolwich. 
For erecting and complittly finish in.- twclee hatues, tour of wbl.-h are inop.. .itnate 
near the Dockjrard IUUiti.t StaXJon, Wa^wicli, for Mr. WUIiaai Jacluun. Mr. William 
Go*llnK. architect. 

Joseph It. Lidbttttf X*.*M>. 

School?!, KmrrisB-Towir. 
For the Gospel Osk Scbools, KetilWi town. Mr. TliomM M. Ricknian. arcMtoct. 
.nppfiodbyMr.r 



Hi 

Vvnrs 

s»i^l«rs 

llnui 



..^-j j Jackion and Suaw jt>,i*3 

3,5X> 1 Bnttcrtiury ...■•■>•••••...■ :t^l9 

.1.771 I sharplnittoB and Cats . 
S.W 1 Msnrs .... 

W*nEiinr*r>. LoniiOS. 
Fnr cr»«inir »nd ItnUhlnf uvea vfarehonnw. In N»wir«^-«r<»t and King Wwinl-atreet, 
City, for X»r.. Faodsl aud Ftilllips. Mcwra. Tlllott and ClutmU-rUtB, architect.. (Joan. 

ttUrs •uppllnl. 3" 

Cnbttt and Co *11.*4t | WHla £ IC-lfJ 

Holland and Han Ben 10,«;« , Hill, Knldcll, and Co 9,!is» 

Clcmancr l»,tt«0 I Mynrs and Sons 9,!M»5 

Pritchord and Hhclton 10,«H [ Nlchobon and .*on MSI 

Lata* Brothers 1>>,40<> Laurence and Sons !',■!'.'<> 

Aahby and Sont tl>,?.^« ] Ihpcr and Wheeler* (accepted) .... U/'JM 

• The two lowest tendcni bring tho *ou> amount, tlie matter was arranged b> tlie parties 



... a ...•.■*.,.... ■ -..v.*. 

••••■•>• 3,,! W 



Warwick. Mr. William KsclaU. 



runajtiss, Ac. Wanwint. 
Far BlIlUii barracks and additions to Court House at 1 

arcWUft. guantities sappiird to Mr. Dunkley by Mr. D. J 

Hawycr £*,*:r. I Marriott X;,.vsi 

rlris'* 1 *,&!►» Clsrk and Son 7,v*0 

Dutton s,.v«|curk tJUt 

Chainber* sad Hilton k.uhi I J. and C. W. Todd T.l« 

7,wr j Fox Brothers l,H*t 

7, l.'v I Dunkley .,.....,...■..■•■.■.*..■•• < ,010 



aaaaaaaBa.aaaa 



BRinuKr. Itiv«n.-The 



of £ I Hi, or beraipioyed to carry the w<irk out. pnjvtdlng t: 
bu cutnpctcnc}- and ejpcnniut In simitar undertaking*, 
awarded to then 



BltllKJE. 

.f ltri<b»n» am prepared to 1 
over tliv »ri^u.i» river, at B 
cost, will 

turulslies .uUVciunt proof if 
lorn o( £»■> will be 



Of QBKtMland. n.o author of the bwl .lesljn, ut tlu- lowest cost, will 
r £1 40, or be employed to carry the work out. pnjvtdlng he 

A prcmii 

, al>d £U> for tlie next tmt. Tllo plans. HiecificatlolM 



atrttsr inaKsksle 



■ will be retained by tbe Corporation as llvclr 
I l» returned to the competitors; hut tbe oorporsUon will 
m to tbcli safe delivery. Each «ct of drawln»>, and the <locn. 
n, ore to lie dininifulslied by s motto only, and aecinnpoiiled hf 
![»•. msrkcl with the nine motto, and containing the autli. r'« 
ich tCiUmctilulj » 5 he may think r roper tofuinub. rroftwioMl 
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judjre* being iinn-comprtC.on.. will be appointed by the Co n «>r*tton to determine ttV 
iu-nu of the respective designs. Eligible lander* for Use work, accompanying tbe do- 
sttfi, will be entertained. All drawing- ami 1' 'lldse* to be dolive-rad »t Grwhatil HulbW, 
on or la-fore the IMh of Mnrch next Copies of the in-itru*ti<i.i-< to oomiictltor*. »tvl the 
plan -f tbc citv.con \v oMaisu-d i>! F. Mangles ftiul r.».. the Colonial scents, and at-enw 
to the Muntciiauity uf "iuocusiand, fi to K*. titwliam House. Old 
London, E.C. 



BLAc* rOOI..— PI 
<iuin>!. The 
iJiul) 



to Mi 

pier. 



street 

Lnnil 

I.miei' 
i, ddi 
cable 



WMtMiBI 
uii>1 Horn 



eon of a pkirfo* Blss-lrpoo!, nw re- 
el thirty guliM-as for tlw. diwltrn thnt 
Information may be had on appli- 
n- Ulxoe. Blackpool. Plans, Ac. to Fob. 8. 
CHI llt*llh> 

wwiud of tha work I»ini«d in the i»toration of 
W. Watt*. thc\*k^»^ '^IfX^Hoo^^ixa, Charles Fowler. WblU- 



CONTRACTS OPEN 

BAN K. 

-For the cwetlon <il a tiuuk 



; at Omi die. Nortlnunptotiahlre, for Uie Stuinfonl, 
Mir. Partk-.il*™ from Mr. William Eve. surve)or, 
'. Tender* on or licforv the 7th of Feb. 



HriLKI-ORBSUIRK. 
It. llalgh AJliuo. II* 
town of Hay. Plan 
Derby, to wbooi ,tcnd 



Hant*.— For mi 
Ulaes, 
t. llr.J 



For the orecti. 
.].. at Cliftoni 



i new resitlcivoe and offices, for 
within two miles of the market 
n, architect*, IT, Tenant-street, 
elk- W ill.. 



Tr.xin rt Wki.ls. 
for the Tt nt .ll) W 
llr. Ntu-rt-i, tetlidtc 
1. Temple-row W 



K.C 

PRIORY, 
i and ompleti'm of 
•rlory, HcrcfonJslilr. 
Htovciu and Robin 
iK to forrol on or bel 
MANSION. 

certain au>1ition» to a nsanaon at Homdoan. Haul*. 
HornuVwn, Tender* to be 
Swithin'— .tre.4, Wim.-bc*b 
BATH-R.H.M. Ac 
For the erection of a bath-room. pomp-room, and cottage, at Tel. bury. 
> Improvement Cornwall) , Limited. Drawing*. Ac. at the olTJiw of 
1'enl.ury : and further particular, of Mr. JatneaCmnatoti. arcbiuct, 
llirmlnirtiam ; or of Mr. Robert lb 



Plarw. Ac. 
nflVv of the 
I* Feb. 



Die Company. Tenders to be >enc in to ltobrrt Robinson, Seurct 
•' lenders fer Batli and Puino-ruom. Ac." on nr KJorc the Srd February. 

ALMSH'.'SKS. 

Uvrfiuxsmitj:.— For the erection of auu-hosuwa for the Trustee* of (.eorjpi 
Itawsons Cbarity, at Colston, on land aiti.ate In Uttle Gonerl.y, in the paruh of 
tlriiuham. Plana, A.-., at llio oflSoo of Mr. Kdwald llrowninjl. arvliibJct, Uroad itrort. 
Mamfurd. Trmlm, nlth llw- name* of two re«|.m*ll>*o pcTwjn-< a? »ur>-ti« for the doe 
Knornionee of the contract. In com thpy «houl.l bo roqofred by tbe I ourt of Uioirany, 
and adiirrusni to the TrtiiUv* of llinwi Charity, to be dellverwl at the Moarage 
(iracthani, on or before the 1st of Februar)-. 

RAILWAY bTATlON Ac. 

liON-nON AM. N.iirtn Wettehn.— For a now paseeoger Ration and waiting wed « 
Minr.ia Station Oldham : alio a new cotton warehouse at tho mine place. Plana, Ac, 
at the fnfrineei'a ofnro, Lime-atrMC Station, Urcrpool. Seal oil Under* to be addrnMni 
lo Mr. Wlllhun Ung, Socretarj'. OfAoe. " 



liana, k 

of the architect, Mr. John 
to he delivered at the gaol 



c. to the 
M-Coddy, 
before 3rd of 



, r»t"t and com- 



GAOL. 

MoxatlHAN — For tbe alteration* and addition* to M on a gh a n Gaol 
2nd of Febroary next, at the gaol, and at the ofBj 
ill. Weatlaod-row, Dublin. Scaiod tenderx 
February. 

DWKl.LrNa-HOCSES. 
Din i KIRS (N. B.V-For the mown, joiner, and other work* required lo 
i.tete the fallowing building* on tlw rUtotc of Earn Ttuwald. for M. Carthew Yor 
km. :— 1. A dwelilnjr houae nn.l -teadtnf of o9Il-« on the Form of Fen.y.-l«ieh. jt 
ontt*im> on Uie Farm i f Fenu-olcoch. A A dweUiag-lunic and ..trading of om 
tlw Farm of UranuhMila. "Plana, Ac, with James Harbour, architect . Uumlnta, U> 

wh.mi terid»re on or before Januaryattth. „ , , 

Sui-riUMmw.-Por the erecti.xi of two houie*. Ao.. on the Bel«»ieev haute, South 
uniK/u, for Mr. John ISmith. chemlet. Drawmira, Att, wm WU. W 2^ tTritrwod^' 



ooanty of 



Ac. of IVrtland-itreet. Soak-i leiulnra (addroawd to Mr. 
Mr. II Inec'" ofoom, on or before the 8th February. 

IAIIXJK. 

Xfskx.— Foe tho rebniWIng of the nrinclpal lortion of Wltham I/>iKe. lu 

Kawx. Plan*, At-,, with Mr. Fred. Chancellor, architect, Ac. i-helmaford. L«ei 
»i, Ohl nroad^treet, Lor.don. Quantitire wUl be repoUel to tboie htiUutT. » Iw 
aindlcntlon for aame i>tvtlou» to the *l.t in*t. Tender, to bo delivered to 
at C'belnuford, ou or before Uiu "tt. Fel.rnarj . 

CIICBCHFA 

Cnn<HIRE.-For the work* U> bo done in a new church at preaent in conrar ^of enction at 
oh Hoaai-ndalc Plana. Ac. at the Doke of lln.xleuirb Inn 
U-'th* Uev. It. 



.tllcn Honae, near Sew. Lurch Sution. 
Ncwehurcl., on or before loth February 

tha church of Klllybeic. county Donegal, and for repairing the 
■ the rv»»dent miniitw*. Tendun. to 
Propoaal for—, tb* Church of 
Dnblli.." 




be for 



H, r-eterlfoty 'oi CoikT Planajko.. vr'th the ICTaOent miniiter*. " 1 
- «al«i. prepali, and 



For the 

a-r, in »a 
mirth. 



• ngt 



S»led tenden. endorsed, " Ttudet for WorklngV.n Duck," 
ulkitor-, WhitehnTen.onor Vfore the l*lll January. 
SUPPLY. 

■upn'.y lo the Mor«cy l)<<-k» aiJ Harbor Board of pood comaaun 
h quanbthw and dimeruaojif aa are licriin .peelliud, via. :-u,0nu 
•4 41 to ».'. fort, and lx lo II inchc* quarter itlrth ; 4,i«w cnhle f«et, 
of Hi to iJ f«t (avetw to be not few- than 1" feet), uud It to 14 inrim 
rth; ll.o». cubic feet, l.-ntrth* of 11* to l.i fret favemge bj I* not lea. than 
It b. t . ami l-' to* 14 inclK-i .|uartar girth ; or. iM.oO'i cubln feet in all. The whole to be 
free rmm 4efr«« of any kind, and to l» delivered (free of all chaiwea for carriage, be.) 
not lator than the 1Mb June, ou lh» quay of the Morpeth l>« k, at Bufcenheail. Tendon, 
.eulnd au.l ei»1«ae.l-' Tender tor ls*:ue I.mi.ar." a.lilre».-.i to tlm Uutirtnan toe 
Cummitt" of Work*, to l« aait in to the Dock Office, Uveri«.l, not Uter than 10 ajn, 
on the Mi Fel*uary. 

SBWRKS. 

Bristol.— For th* oonwroction of aewer*. and forming roaOa at lUrri-raeada, near Sew- 

foundland-rtn-et. for the Corporation of Bri-te.l. Drawing*, Ac. , 
orchite-cu.-.Ouildball-cbambe™. Ilriatol 
Councll-bonw.', on or befun. twelve n 

MILITARY ST.. BKHDI'SK. 

YottKMfllli:.— For ImiUing a Kt»n'hi.tuc at Scarborough for the VnitwI Corna of Mibtia 
Artillery. Koat and North Yorkshire. Plana, ke 
grave n^rraor, scarlairuugh ; at the offl«-a c 



!,I tlw. onloci ul Meter*. 



of 



Adjutant' -. OffliX., No. 1^, Mul- 
„ M..•^«r«. iceman and CTart, In York ; 
at tl» .«f««' of Mr. Trevor, In Sorlluillerton. BeaJol b'n.leri 
man of tU- Committee, an.i markol - Teenier for Militia Storvl 
tant a Offlee, lu .--curborouKli. not lutrrUiAH Tuc«iay, February Is. 



1 BJIU Cl»r», w. »o«» , miiu 

, adilrca«.| to " I hc Chair- 
r, hou.1 . ," Ui tbe ftdju 



HritisU AND Frexcu rUlI.u-Aya.-Tu* hnginefr Ubb prrpurcj from the 
Utiwt return, a .taUme.it of the length anil coat of railway, in o f Uie couutnea 
of the world. Tlie followitiff rclaU* to British and Jrrewh rAllw»y.:-frrenf 
Britain <m,l Ireland.-Oo the :11st Drctnilwr, 1S0O, the length of riilwa). 
opett and in ot* in the United Kingdom waa 10,433 milea. Tlie total amount of 
capital rai~-d for their cmwtruction, and including tint raiw-d for line* theu in 
pcogreaa, wn« .x^,l'», ! ta.. Uuriiig the past year J*^"* 1 * 
iipent-d ; 
41 mi' 



so that the total present length of UriUali railway, cannot 
nor their coat lea* than £a.*i,<X«J,U(X). Th* total t_raftj- 
ipt« for leUiO amounted to £^7,7utl,tU-*,Bii<i working expriwot to £10, IS/, 308, 
0 47 per cent, of the iwoii»t-._liiV t *^j,t374* pasecngcra were «rri«l, 



Inc have het-n 
br far from H 
rect- 
or lo 



»*<J,7™i ton. of miucruK and S»,470,Hai ton. of general uu relutndiw!. 
truiii mlleaae for tho year «a> 10S,a43,«S mllea run. The workup stock 
slrtedof.'i,«0l locomotives, 16,070 poieenater c*rrla«ei. and 1U0,.'i/4 wagg ni.- W 
the 10,433 mile* of railway open, Uten were 7,583 mill* in hn-land and « aiw, 
1 m miles In Scotland, nnd 1,304 mile, iu Ireland. J-mntv.— At the end ol 
IcXiO the Minister of Agriculture, Oiniuerce, and Public Work* u " ! 
lenglh of railway, open us Ii.778 miles, their coat having been £]^-**^ i **'.' 
wWrh £3i,444),(KJ0 had been contributed by tbe SUte, and £1.V2 OOO.OCtl by 
Tl, e proas rw-ripts for 1800 were £10,338,640. 430 mllea were set 



companies. 

down for completion in 18CI 



aTUic end of' rWptenilierUist the whole U-»K^ii«>' 
bneopened wis 0,147 miles.of which 4,347 miles belonged to the old, and le?«» 
miles to the new rt*mu. Tbe rcceipta for nine months had been ild,J*e.*'--. 
or at the rate of £17,797,94)1 per annum. Has new now m o>uir« « 

raecuUon, is to include 5,318 mile*, at an estinurte.1 cost of £lS3 t 4W,«W I _ or 
ija.ifJO p«T mile. An e.penditure of £14,000,000 was 
The lin. - of tbe rkiurbonnai., 4!W miles in extsvt, are r> I" ' 



01 i.isoytwjw, — 
authorit«d last year, 
•d to be ncarlv ooni- 

Tbe tines open in France on the 1st of January, 18.18, were workea hj 
S,«i4 locomotives, and at tlw preaent time the number in use, 
exceed. 3,000. 
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NOTICE. 

Owtnjt to an accident which occurred last week at th 
error appears on the title paire ianny| with . mr ln.lea. S.il 
the l*Lge In favor of that ^iveji with tlic preaent Number. 

The ncventh volume of tho ill II. DIM. NKWs lanow read; 

Sul»-rll»n can 1. >v.- their 
for 4», ' 



ntof goiug to Pts*."} 
or.- r- '"- ul " 

bound In cloth, nrloe Ba 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



Wo cannot undertake lo return rejected cummunlcatl.-u 
Woaa* IX Paooai™ .-We aliall U*\ utilised to any of oi 
note, of worti eoutemidaled or in pr«eTe»* in the pr..vH>cca 
a work li about to be. Of baa already been 



[I'll luuimwut... ,.ir.«#ni 

ulilleed to any of our reader* who will favor a 
rnBTeas in the province*; In uio.1 ca.e* . I 
' will t 



audreaaed thus : 
ittcn. for Ireland, 1 
CHAPELS. 

ToRKsniRX.— For the varioui work, rennlnil in the ereetion of two chape'"- "uperm 
tewlrnfa nouae. entrance Rate*, and Iron railing, for Oie Burial Hoard for the bw n.ltlp« 
of Whitby and Ituewarp, in tbe North Hiding of the County of York. DrawUwa. Ac., 
with SMphcriKai and Son, and John Buelunnan, clerk, to the »d RxuM, W hltny. 
Further information from the architect*, Mc«w*. Prichetl ami S<w. i ork. or I>^r 

' Tonders, sealed and endorsed, will be received by the clerks on or before the Wui 
CEMKTF.RY WORKS. 

PrrKitiiOROtiou. For cast-iron imlljulca for tlie Peterborough Cemetery, tj foet biitli, 
with two doublr.gatcs of the width .rf lo f.«t at the entrance, and two tide gauw, 4 leet 
wide each, with lock* and ls-ll* cwn|detc. including fixing in the stone, Idllare. and 
coping (whirh will be erected bj the Comndsaioners). and t«o eoaU of red-loa.1 and two 
CoaUOf twlnt, of approved color. Hoolni tender., with drawings of the p*li-*n=» anil 
gaten, and the name* and addrewts <ti two .arctic for the pcrfnrnuince of Uie contract 
U. be sent to Nelson Wilkinson, clerk to the Cominuwlotiers, on or before the 3rd of 
February. Further p*rticular..niuy be'obtalnrd ol Mr. Iluddlc, at his omoe in Newtown, 
IVlerbo rough. 

BRIDGE. 

Laxcastcr.— For taking down, enlarging, awl rebuilding Apt-croft Bridge, in the torn 
.hips of rVtidlebury and lYaitwlck. The new bridge will ho built of 
have three arohea. the centre span being 44 feet, and the aide arches * 
width will be >. feet. The bridge U about Ihrw ml!*» north of Mn>ict.™t 
yard, from the Agecruft Wliarf of the Mancbsnter aod lkiltoo Canal. Plans 
llmlfeniaater's Omce. 41, John Dal ton-street, Mlinrticoer. Scaled Ten.U-r 
proper forms will u- rappliedi must he sent to W. Radford, hridgcaiastcr 
aotb ioaL, eudoned " Tender for Agecruft Bridge." 

BOCKJS. . 
WoitKisoTfO - For tlie eoru»nict.iim of n wet dock for^lbo Right H"^^ jj a ^ r , ^ 

j^oVmt? 1 ^: M.'R«i«leT. TT, s, - 
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- We really d- . nut k now of any work " la;.t suited for uu arch"*",,. 
uid. perrpective, but uol havlrw practue.! II l« lost the . VV-'"-**^ ^ 
,UJ with the moat approvnd and latest ueethod," we haveuotnoai" 



mention that a 
o.~ Tbauks, 

W. 11. N ISt*mford).-Nextweck. 
W U < Uull I.— Tbenkt. 

T.'ti. S — Sot of aulhclent Importance i taunts, nevurthelc 
j|, F.— Plan, have appeared, view will not lie given. "Tl 

be completed a* soon as tlie remainder ol the work cal 

Number lor tbe lutb in.t 
It. A. ti.fUublil 

L-rtocllv mnler.ian' 

i» ,.,inuu aixiualuua with tbe iik^I appruv. 

any " rectnliinwovenuiits." We thoukl reemmend a Utile practice. 
W a. (pltfleW-wharO -We believe an answer lias been given. 
V. L. (Northampton!.- Received. 
J. II, -Muchoblbjcd. 

A Illiltnia-. CL«»« Sltall receive attention. 

Aan-SvnraV-YeaVinwtrtberw^c'oi 
S v.— In type. 

Vi^&lSffi^Z^immm* vroof shall be sent. 

F. A -Declined. 

C._ Ditto. 

M. I. B. A.— Ye*. 

It K, It.— We cannot say. 

Tin Aaearr*. r — Partkular. have not l.ccu received. 
Mi«.a k **o B. We .ball return lo the subject atj Ihc i proper lie- 
CaiiarawixL.-Make ao application u the Board of Wait*. >prtui 
M.Z. Below our mark. 

A Lospos MU.tnu ** l>cch>lon. lu thelouru, are sometime* 

v'lf'jsiiissia.-LctterhMlrtenrorwarled. 

It. P. O. Is thanked for g.jod oiMiUon, but we cannot name the wrller 
rule. 

W. B.-Khall *ppear 
W. 8. (Nullum hu.n.1 
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HISTORIES IN STONES. 

JR. SCOTT'S admirable lecture at the In- 
stitute—admirable in style and matter — 
comes moil apposite! y w lien the public mind 
in gradually awakening to the importance 
of preserving architectural monuments, on 
the (core of their being " Books of History," 
enduring record* of the different phases" of 
Civilisation, and faithful illustrations of the 
progress of the art and science of construc- 
tion. Years ago the lute Mr. Iludson Turner, 
as he stated in the preface to his " Account 
of Domestic Architecture in England," was 
led to believe "that our national record* 
might be made available to illustrate the 
history of architecture in England. Strongly 
Impressed with this opinion he began, sixteen 
(alas! now twenty ••even) years ago, t« note 
[Jown every fact bearing on the subject which 
offered in the course of daily reference to those 
records for professional objects." What Mr. 
Scott proposes is the converse, and ho sets 
before us the value "of the monuments and 
remains by which our history and civilisation 
are illustrated." The history of peoples cannot 
be compiled from written records alone, not only 
because those of early periods do not exist, but 
because there were an infinity of illustrations 
the observation of annalists, or which arc thought too 
common-place to be noted down. 

Take, for instance, the invention of chimneys. It is certainly a marking 
point in the history of civilisation, and an indication of progress in the com- 
fort and well being of the community. Yet are we ignorant of the name 
of the inventor, and, indeed, of the century, in which his contrivance was 
first given to the world. It did not come into general use until the 
fifteenth century, although Muratori state*. In his Antitiuilatet Italic* 
mrdu mL written in the first half of the last centurv. Unit in about the 
middle of the fourteenth century (1368) a Prince of l'adua took chimney 
builders with htm to Rome to build one in the hotel he put up at, because the 
inhabitants of the Eternal City did not use chimneys, or, according to 
Muratori, had forgotten their use during the intellectual eclipse which 
1 the irruption of the Cloths. Bui architectural research has dis- 
undemahle evidence of the existence of chimneys in English 
•tnicture«,datingso far back a* the twelfth centurv. although Leland speaks 
of the chimneys at Bolton Castle as a novelty i ■ One thingc I much nolydin 
the haull of Bolton, how chimneys were convayed by tunnills mayd in the 
•yds of the waull*, betwixt the lights in the baull j and by this mcanes 
su»d by no covers, is the ituokc of the harthe in the haull wonder-strangely 
convayed." 

Bam burgh Castle, which, together with Coningsburgh Castle, was 
thought by Sir Walter Scott and Mr. King to be of Saxon archi- 
tecture, exhibit* a different habit of life from what existed at Bolton. It 
is not, however, of Saxon, but of Norman architecture, and wa* built in 
tbc twelfth century. The (tones employed in building the Keep arc un- 
usually small, and the mortar with which they were cemented together 
contain* small pieces of shells and charcoal, authorising the conclusion 
that the lime employed was obtained by calcining with wood marine •hells, 
obtained from the seashore. The walls on one side— the front— arc 1 1 
feet thick, and on the other three side* 9 feet thick. They »ppear to have 
been built by means of scaffolding up to the first stay, to where the 
filling* in on the inside arc mixed with whmstone, obtained from level- 
ling the rock beneath for the foundation* of the castle to itand upon. 
Higher op there are no filling* in of whin stone, leaving us to infer that the 
walls were continued without tlio aid of scaffolding. The roof originally 
re»tcd on the tecond story, but was afterwards raised. No trace* of flue* 
arc visible; but in what is supposed to have been the guard-room, the 
•tones in the centre of the floor are burned red, indicating the locality of 
the fireplace. Near the top there was an opening, .1 feet square, for'thc 
•moke to escape. In all the other room* the windows were mere loop- 
boles, 5 Indie* wide, except in the gables of tlio roof, where the windows 
in each were a foot wide. The outworks are built of a different material- 
coarse sandstone— »nd in all the principal room* there are huge chimney*, 
particularly in the kitchen. Thus, not only doc* the keep of Bamburgh 
differ from that of Bolton, but it al«o differ* from it* outbuildings Dr. 
Stukely, in his *• Itinerarium Curiosum,'" describes all that remained entire 
of Glastonbury Abbey — the kitchen — as " a judicious piece of architecture." 
Formed from an octagon, included in n square ; four fireplaces fill the 
four angles, .having chimney* over them in the flat part of the roof ; 

rises the arched octagonal pyramid, crowned with a doable 
i, one within another ; there are eight curved ribs within, which 
rt the vault, and eight funnel* for lotting out the (team through the 

Tho remains of ancient construction* arc, in some cues, all that wc 
bave to indicate positively the existence of race* now extinct, or absorbed 
by the tucccssive wave* of population that flowed over the land* they in- 
habited. A few done* rudely built up are the »olc indications wo possess of 
tbc people* who inhabited Greece before the I'clasgic era, and in the various 
of what is called Cyclopean 



is tbc only evidence left of their being a mighty race of builders whom we 
call « tort et a (raven Phoenicians. No one can have stood in the pre- 
sence of Baalbec, and surveyed the platform of huge stones on which the 
ruined temples were built, without fee ing convinced that we have lost the 
history of a people and of a civilisation replete with instruction. Nor 
can we but feci struck by the difference between the habits of thought 
utid standards of excellence exhibited by the works of the builders of the 
Cyclopean masonry of Baalbec and of the pebble walls nt Bamburgh. 
Who were the builders of these Cyclopean structures ? Wlso were the 
men that quarried stoties 70 feet long, U feet on each side, weighing 
I.3U0 ton*, and built them up into a platlorm rising 2<> feet above the 
level of tho ground ? They are unknown ; the century in which 
they existed is a mystery . even their name and race have passed 
from the memory of the world, and all that we can do is to presume, 
from tho bovcts of the stones, that the builders were of the Phoenician 
family, and that the "City of Baal" was built during the "palmy 
days of Phoenician history;" but almost any other presumption would bu 
cn'titlcl to just as much credit. The buried cities of Mexico reveal tho 
existence of a people who had passed away long before the traditions of the 
victims of Spanish enterprise commenced. Seeing these things, we may 
safely conclude that the preservation of aucleut structures is of high his- 
torical importance, and is a duty incumbent upon us, not only for our own 
instruction, but for those who may come after us. For it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that as, from a few faint indications, Cliainpo'.lion wa* 
enabled to form into a regular language what appeared to be quaint bar- 
baric ornaments, and Owen to construct the anatomy of a bird from its 
thigh-bone, so hereafter some one may arise who. from the hitherto 
neglected ruins of structure*, will be enabled to construct the history of 
prehistoric peoples, and trace the influence on our civilisation of races 
of whom we know nothing. 

To preserve wluit has escaped the neglect, rapacity, and restoring pro- 
cesses of our predecessors, and the destructive influence* ol our climate, 
Mr. Scott suggested the appointment of vigilance committees in the 
several districts of the kingdom, to watch over architectural ruins, to 
obtain means lor their maintenance, and to prevent their destruction by 
demolition, or by no less ruthless restorations. Mr. Godwin suggested that 
the time had arrived when Government ought to appoint a commission for 
a general examination of ancient buildings, or to obtain reports as to the 
custody and condition of architectural remains. Although wc do not go 
to the extent of the last named gentleman in accusing Government of having 
" behaved most infamously in regard to art, science, and antiquities," we 
admit that the time has come when the preservation of our historical 
structures should bo seriously undertaken. We have no faith in Oovernment 
initiation, because here Oovernment isnot permanent and, in the direction 
measures to preserve works, change would be most disastrous. Besides, 
Government Initiation would, by an easy process, glide into the creation 
of Government situations, and into the development of bureaucracy, of 
both of which we have more than enough already. In France the Com- 
mission for the Conservation of Historical Monuments has been tbc means 
of their destruction, and Government protection has destroyed more than 
did la bandt noirt. On almost the last occasion of M. de " 
speaking in public, he called attention to the degn 
of the Abbey of Mount St. Michel, which Is in the custody of the 
Home Ministry. Consequently, wc much prefer the course suggested 
by Mr. Scott, and believe that the Institute of British Architects 
could, If it chose, without waiting for Government initiation or Govern- 
ment commissions, effect the preservation of architectural remains 
and historical monuments by affilUting to itself the various architectural, 
archaeological, and antiquarian societies existing throughout tho country. 
A great deal would be done if the Institute were to invite tltcse societies 
to report on tho present condition of architectural remains. acconi|ianled 
by suggestions for their preservation, and if it were to publish these 
communications, in a condensed form, at the end of each session. Tho 
expense would be trifling, and the publicity thus procured would prevent 
the perpetration of many an act of Vandalism anil neglect. 

Starting from no further back than the beginning of the present century, 
the works of architectural, historical, and archaeological interest that have 
been swept away or irreparably mutilated form a melancholy catalogue. 
There are some utilitarians wc arc aware who insist that works which 
have nothing to distinguish them bat their historical associations are not 
worth preserving, for they only encumber the ground. These practical 
gentlemen would break down Stonehtiige to mend the roads. But they 
should remember that history cannot be brought within tho knowledge 
of many except by association with things visible, and that structures 
with which representative men are associated are just as much monu- 
ment* to their memory as statues, or obelisks, or columns, or hospitals, or 
educational institutes, or museums, or reformatories. Wc take more 
interest in Shakespeare's house at Stratford than In his statue at Drury- 
lane, although the house has no intrinsic merits and the statue is a work 
of art. In tho Eagle tower of Caernarvon Castle was born the first 
English Prince of Wales, nearly coo years ago,— an event of note in our 
history. Pennant described the Castle to be, towards the conclusion of 
the last century, exactly the same as it was in the thirteenth century with 
respect to the exterior, including the statue of the founder — the First 
Edward — dagger in band, over the entrance. Godstow was associated 
with one of the most popular of English traditions,-the fate of Fair 
Rosamond. In the chapel used to bu exhibited Iter < 
inscription over her tomb. 
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Pontefract Cattle, which forty years ago wa* " a mass almost unin- 
telligible," with " several round tower* attached together, which conjec- 
ture presume* to hare been the keep," was the scene of some of the most 
t ra»ic«l events in onr annals that have been immortalised by the Renins of 
" tho poet for nil time." The very name calls up the bloody shadows of 
Thomas of Lancaster, Richard II., Salisbury. Rivers, and Grey. In the 
tower of Bolton Castle Mary Stuart was confined. Forty year* ago or so 
its tenant was n farmer. The stones of Joreval Abbey were used to build 
fences and mend roads, and stone coffins were dug op to be turned into 
awino-trongh*. When the present century was in its teens, a person in 
the neighbourhood of Masham remembered to have seen the highways 
•trewn with fragments of inscriptions, and vet of this edifice it was 
written at the dissolution of the monasteries— " The lead from Jorevnll 
Abbcye amounts to 399 fodders •, the fairest church there (in Yorkshire) 
that may be seen." 

Kenilwortb, just before Scott's genius made it a place of pilgrimage, 
was a mass of bare walls tailing to decay, and the habitable 
place was a portion of the gateway— under which Elizabeth and her 
paladins and statesmen passed— wherein a farm laborer's family dwelt, 
and cooked their food beneath an alabaster chimney-piece decorated 
and carved with Leicester's initials. Denney Abbey, where the foundress 
of Pembroke Hall was buried, was converted into a farm-house, and the 
refectory into a barn, though in her will she enjoined the Fellows at 
Cambridge ■ to visit the nuns of Denney, and give them ghostly counsel 
on just occasions." Donnington Castle, of which there remained the gate- 
house, with its two round towers, was the home of Chaucer, the father of 
F.nglish poetry. Lupus Hall, 90 feet by 45 feet, and the Chancery Court 
of tho county, In Chester Castle, were pulled down fifty or sixty year* ago 
to make room for the county gaol. Tilchfield House, built on the site, 
and with the materials, of the Abbey wherein Henry VI. married 
Margaret d'Anjou, wa* the place of concealment of Charles I. after hi* 
i Hampton Court ; but the greater part of the »tructure "ha* 
or been taken down." And of all there, with others too 

Ins 



ter part of th< 
1 of all these. 

numerous to mention, which many of us have seen, what now remai 
to mall to mind the history of our fathers, or to indicate the progress 
our race? 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 

THE annual exhibition of work* submitted for prise* to the Council 
of the Architectural Museum is now open in the Gallery at South 
Kensington. TIktc are specimen* of ironwork, atone and wood carving, 
colored decoration, painted glass, and tile pavements, all more or lea* 
creditable to their respective author*. We are, knowing the intelligence 
of our beat workmen, by no mean* surprised at the talent displayed by 
them, but we were pleased to find to few examples of wasted industry. 
With the exception of one or two drawing* for Mr. McColla'* pavement 
competition, there are none which do not bear evidence of knowledge and 
■tudy. Several in this latter series are worthy of the highest praise. 
They are not inferior to those which the enterprise of our manufacturers 
have hitltcrto drawn from our best designers. 

The several subjects sent in for a representation in a carved stone 
panel, 2 feet square, of " Queen Eleanor watching over Edward L when 
wounded," arc. perhaps, taken together, the least successful, but we must 
' r that ft wa* the most difficult task, and we can 



J expect 

1 to possess the knowledge of professional sculptors 
— one only, out of the seven design*, shows the craftsman to have been 
equal to his work, and we (hall wonder much if " Veritas," when the 
envelope i* broken which contains his name, turn* out to be a ■ workman " 
in the ordinary meaning of the term. Although the prizes are not yet 
awarded in this class, there can be no doubt about the result, and need, 
consequently, be no hesitation about anticipating the verdict of the judge*. 
The composition of tho group, the simple lines of the drapery, and the 
carving of the different heads, all show a well- trained skilful band. The 
selection of the second beat work will be a more difficult matter, on 
account of the merit* of the other works being so evenly balanced. 

The subject of a " carved and moulded stone capital," seemingly, wa* 
more suitable to the class to which the invitation was addressed. Eleven 
designs are exhibited, all excellent, both in execution and design, and 
almost equally deserving distinction. 

The same remarks apply with justice also to the wood-carving, but 
there is here a greater diversity in style- In some case* it 1* polished as 
smoothly n* glass, and wrought with the excessive delicacy which dis- 
tinguishes French work ; in others it is vigorously cut, yet still richer In 
appearance than the more elaborately defined panels, and the talent of the 
workman is seen, perhaps, as much in what he ha* forborne to do as in 
what he baa executed. One or two competitor*, disdaining the permission 
to use lime or other soft wood, and regardless of the extra labor it involved, 
have carved their designs in English oak. 

The prizes for modelling in clay do not appear to have enlisted a single 
competitor. We wonder at this circumstance, for the subject given was by 
no means a difficult one, nor was it out of the ordinary line of business of 
workmen in London. Neither did we see any copies of the ham- 
I iron scroll-work of St, Paul s Cathedral, although prizes to the 
nt of tixteen guineas were offered for it. 
The invitation to smiths for n wroughl-irnn door-handle hat, however, 
attracted three competitors. The productions of two of them arc good, 
both in design and execution, one exceedingly so. The third, representing 
a vine branch, is splendidly executed, but it is more a copy from nature 
a design. Another specimen of hammered iron, by the same 



workman, cause* us to wonder why he did not compete for the copy of 
St.Paul'* tcroll-work. In that class his skill would have met with deserved 
reward. 

The six example* of italccd glass are not first-rate works, but the 
dullest-looking one, a* they are now placed, is, when carefully examined, 
perhaps the best. 

The Ecclcaiological Society's prize of five guinea* for the competitor 
who *hall most successfully color a cast of one of the Angelic choir 
in tho north transept of Westminster Abbcr, has attracted no 
less than twenty - two specimens of varied excellence. Tbc judges in 
this class have made their award of the first prize to Mr. Wood, of 
Brown-street, Bryanston-squarc ; of the second prize to Mr. Harrison, of 
Eutton-square ; and of the third to Mr. Lea, of Lutterworth. There can 
be no doubt of the justice of the selection. The panels have been colored 
in a masterly way ; but, without derogating from the merit of the 
successful men, we cannot but think that the plain cast, stained only to 
represent the original stoiie, which is hung amongst the submitted decora- 
tions of it, is preferable to any and all of them. The one look* a noble 
material ; all the rest appear like plaster hidden by color, on account of 
their natural unworthiness and unfitness to be shown without it. In no 
■ingle example, by the way, I* the piaster stained to the natural 
appearance of the stone, and then simply picked out with color, and this, 
we believe, is the only manner in which the appearance of the simple 
stone could be improved by its application. Still, as decoration, the prize 
designs are excellent in the style of the surface ornament, a* well as in 
the harmonious arrangement of the color. 

Several pieces of work are exhibited in competition for extra prizes 
offered by the Society for " actual work." As this invitation is open to 
all workers in stone, wood, metal, glass, and color, of almott every 
description, and as it needed not express preparation, we cxpcctcd.a Larger 
contribution than three or four examples. A piece of punched " 
work, bearing in relief the " City arms," admirably arrangt " 
notice | and there are tome good bronzed casting* for a table at 
stand. 

Mr. McGolla's offer of two five-guinea prize* for tile pavements has 
brought no lea* than twenty-eight competitor* into the field ; we haw 
already mentioned their general excellence, which is so great as to render 
the award of the premium* a matter of great difficulty. We hare not 
•pace to particularise all those which really deserve mention, and as tho 
prizes are still unawarded. we forbear, from obviou* reasons, from men- 
tioning any ; but we would urge our readers to visit the Museum, and 
themselvea recognise the ability which the Council of the Architectural 
Museum has evoked. 
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THE PROPOSED ROAD FROM KENSINGTON TO BATSWATER. 
E understand that a decision lias been come to as to this rood. 
The Chief Commissioner of Public Works ha* finally decided 
upon the plan tor a *uuk road through Krtismgtun -gardens. The reed 
on the north will commence in the Ifayswatcr-road, and run across 
Kensington-garden* west of the Serpentine, and parallel with the new 
broad walk, emerging on Kensington-gore, opposite the new north entrance 
to the Horticultural Gardens, and therefore close upon the Exhibition 
Itself. It* length is to be just three-quarters ol a mile, and it I* carried across at 
a uniform level of 19 feet below the surface. It muses beneath the carriage 
drive and Kottsn-row by mean* of two short tunnels. The total width of the 
roadway is to be 40 feet, of wbkb about eight will be devoted to a footway on one 
side. Both sides of the cutting will be formed of sloping banks of turf, and nose 
of the grown timber will be interfered with. The cost of tbe road is estimated at 
£35,000, the Commissioners of Public M'orks undertaking to pave and light It. 
The tolls are to be the same as at Kensington-gate — 3d. for one horse, fid. for 
two, and a halfpenny for each foot passenger along the pathway. The road is to be 
open day and night. Every holder of a £100 debenture will receive an ivory, 
or ticket, which will pass himself and his cab or carriage toll-free. Applie 
will be 
Act is i 
subscribed I 
Page. 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

THE adjourned special general meeting of members only, wa* held on Mon- 
day last, to resume tbe consideration of the report ftotn the Council en 
profexskmsl practice and charges. After a discussion, protracted until a late 
hour, the report, as amended, was adopted, and ordered to be printed 
tioo and publication. 



et, which will pas* himself and his cab or carriage toll-free. Application 
made to Parliament upon its meeting for the necessary powers, and the 
not to come into operation till £!*),o00 out of the. £35,0110 have been 
i bed for. Wc brlieCc tbe plan of tbe new road is that proposed by Mr. 



Preservation op Wood. — The preservative action of sulphate of copper 
on wood has long been known, but there were several anomalies in its action 
whichlrequlrcd explanation. The London Iterieir *,>» that Kcenig hat lately 
Investigated tbe chemical reaction* which occur in the' process. He finds that 
tbc retention of copper in tbe pores of tbe wood is occasioned by tbe resinous 
matter present ; those varieties which contain the most resin retaining the most 
metal ; whilst woody fibre, from which the resin has been extracted by alcohol, 
fixes no copper whatever in chemical combination. It has, furthermore, been 
found that the impregnated wood contain* less nitrogen than that which is 
uninipregnatrd ; and since nitrogrncous matters are well known to be promoters 
of putrefaction, their removal readily accounts for the increased durability of 
the coppered wood. The utility of tin; blue vitriol as o preservative may also 
depend, in a great measure, upon the resinous copjur salt which is formed, and 
by which the pore* of the wood are more or less filled up, so that tbc attacks of 
insects are prevented. It i» recommended that tbc wood be soaked in the copper 
solution for a longer time than is sometime* the case, otherwise the full benefit 
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THE DANTE GALLERY. 

r: name of the great Italian poet is io invested with interest to the 
literary and artistic world, that any commcnti on, or illustrations 
derived from, hi* highly imaginative pages deserve more than ordinary 
consideration. The panorama now open at St. James'* Hall. Piccadilly, 
consisting of twenty - seven colossal paintings from the most striking 
portion* of the "Divina Commedia," by modem Italian artists of 
acknowledged celebrity, will attract attention from those works being 
offered as fair specimens of the present state of painting in Italy, aod 
they will also excite an interest in the minds of educated persons 
who may wish to become more clearly acquainted with the meaning 
intended to be conveyed in some of the mysterious passages of this 
early writer. Dante was a banished and disappointed man, and seems 
to ha ro imagined that part of his poem known as the 14 Inferno" for 
the sake of devoting his political enemies to eternal torments. The whole, 
founded on the abstruse dogmas and formula of the Primitive church, will 
readily explain, besides the attaint stylo of writing, tho difficulty of under- 
standing many of the bitter allusions which he dared not i 



express with greater clearness. 



a that period 



In the present Instance, however, we may say, without hesitation, that 
of the poet has in no degree disturbed the calm and 



If this poem of Dante's produced a 



the " fine frenzy' 
academic feelings of the painte 

powerful effect on hi* contemporaries and their successors in art during 
tho fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and exercised a guiding influence 
on their work*, certain it is that neither tliat powerful effect nor the 
guiding influence which prevailed during those period* has reached the 
professors of art in Italy by whom these illustrations have been designed 
and executed. 

The figure* generally are correctly drawn and intelligibly grouped, 
carefully copied from models in the studio, and transferred to the canvas 
with cold and conscientious exactitude. There is great difficulty, however. 
In treating thi* part of the subject The figure* depicted are real persons, 
and are even mentioned by name, but they arc described a* undergoing 
imaginary torment* in purely imaginative region*. They are, however, the 
principal beings in a poem, and that poem, too, of the moat mysterious 
kind. The question then arises how far their form* should be idealised 
by the painter to bring them into unison with poetic elevation of thought 
and yet preserve an individuality which might be defended, even if brought 
down to commonplace portraiture. But bow would such treatment be 
consistent with the terrors and punishments inflicted upon individuals 
which are intended to apply to human nature and to every class of 
crime ? Beside* which the poet employs, to work out the Intention 
of hi* poetic vision, animal* and birds, some real, other* imaginary, 
demon* of variou* kinds, characters from the heathen mythology, 
angels and other heavenly messenger*, all more or less employed 
in Hell. Purgatory, and Paradise. The artist* by whom thi* series of 
pictures ha* been painted have solved the problem in accordance with 
the prevailing taste of the day, as regards imitative art, by rendering all 
their figure* a* individual a* possible, for even the demon* are merely 
ugly men with tails. As, however, thi* panorama ha* been previously 



exhibited in Florence with great success, we may conclude that the 
of the people has been studied, and the dogmas of papacy have been 
dered m a manner permitted by the highest authority of the Kocnan 
Catholic Church. 

It might be doubted, all these circumstance* taken into consideration, 
whether the poem of the " Divina Cotumedia" should have been illustrated 
at all, but great artists, from the Renaissance downwards, hare taken an 
entirely different view from those now exhibited of the subjects they have 
selected from it, and have given to them the charms of tho higliest treat- 
ment of which art was capable, whether in thu utmost purity of sculptural 
form or the more varied resource* of painting, either in outline, grouping, 
or coloring; and these effort* date from the time of Giotto and Orgagno, 
passing oo to Raffaelle and Michel Angelo, and come down to Canova, 
Flaxnmn, Ary Schcffer, and Eugene Delacroix. 

If the plain matter-of-fact style of the present exhibition has proved by 
experience to bring the subject home with more force to the religious 
mind, those acquainted with the works of art by the great masters just 
mentioned feel how much i* lost to the pictorial sentiment of cultivated 
intellect. Of Giotti little can be said ; Orgagno I* best known, perhaps, 
by hi* copy of Leonardo - * " Last Supper ;" Michel Angelo and Raffaelle 
are supposed to havo derived more advantage in style of conception than 
by direct illustration of the poet. The celebrated " Day of Judgment," by 
the former, is called Dantcsque in treatment ; but in the refined elegance 
of Canova and Ary Schcffer, the classic feeling in the works of Flaxman, 
and the breadth and tone of Eugene Delacroix, we sec that even the 
" Inferno " is capable of poetic elevation by men of mind. With a strong 
recollection of " Paolo and Franceses," by Ary Schcffer, the picture of 
that subject in the panorama produce* a painful effect ; for, beside* not 
Uing one of the best in the exhibition, it is so offensively commonplace 
that the only praise it deserve* i* for, in a striking degree, showing the 
difference between high and low art. Ary Seheffer*s picture was not only 
pure and elegant in the forms of the unl'ortunatu lovers, but the very tone 
of color was true to the poem which speaks of the " brown air " through 
which they are driven by racking winds, and which whirls them away for 
ever. A view equally poetical has been token by Eugeno Delacroix of 
•'The Torment of Filippo Argenti." in the marshy Stygian Ijike. We 
must give the painter of this picture in the panorama credit for not being 
tempted to paint the figure* covered with the filth of the lake, and he ha* 
-'ailed altogether in any attempt to convey that impression ; but the 



French painter did all that the poem required, and also escaped from that 
difficulty. He does not invest the figure* with a refinement in drawing 
like Ary Schcffer ; on the contrary, he treat* them in a broad and 
picturesque manner, and the " marshy and miry element " is rendered 
very powerfully to those who know the poem, by the whole subject being 
enveloped in an atmosphere so dense and murky that no human being 
could breathe it and live. It waa this subject from Dante which excited 
the wayward enthusiasm of Eugene Delacroix to paint hi* first picture 
for public exhibition in 18x3. producing an immense sensation from tho 
daring novelty of the Style, which effected almost a revolution in art. It 
disgusted his master, Baron Guerin ; threw the French critics in fierce 
contention ; and won the admiration of Gros, Gerard, and Prudhon, 
Carlyle begin* hi* essay on the " Hero a* Poet " with the name of Dante, 
and, writing of the poem, he says <• It ha* all been as If molten in the 
hottest furnace of hi* soul, and the first view he gets of the Hall of Ditc is a 
red pinnacle, a red hot cone of iron glowing through the dim immensity of 
gloom." After quoting authorities so high, enough has been said to 
prove that the Italian painters of the present day are far below the 
mental atandard required to illustrate the scene* in this great mystic and 
heroic poem. 

The cold and academical style of the figure* in the present panorama 
becomes still more prominent in the localities in which they aro placed, 
which are conventional without being imaginative, in the higher sense of 
the term. In fact, the localities wherein torment* so frightful arc endured 
arc a* gray and unpicturcsque in color as the ordinary forward drop-scene 
of tike interior of a prison in a third-rate London theatre, and, generally 
speaking, subterranean gloom is rarely sustained, so that the three divisions 
of the poem are not sufficiently marked to assist the mind of the spectator by 
the necessary contrast, The whole series has been designed by Cavalier* 
Filippo Bigioli. Some of the superior painting* are from his pencil, but the 
whole panorama ha* been produced with the assistance of Chieriee of 
Modcna, 1'aliotti of Naples, Grandi, Guerre, Priors, and others, 
so many name* being mentioned, we might fairly conclude that the ] 
exhibition would enable ns to form a fair estimate of the state of 
historical art in Italy. 



ELECTION OF DISTRICT SURVEYORS. 
f\y Friday last the Metropolitan Board of Works proceeded to fill up vacancies 
\t in the three district »urvryor*»iip« of Bethnal-green ; St. James, West- 
minster ; and Putney and Roebampton. At the clow of the first voting in each 

tliTi^ruate^rinT^^ wa^uck'otf the list:— * 



District or IiBTii?i»i^«Rras. 
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District or sr. James, WBsniBirntiu 
Totel. Vote 7. Vote*. VoU> 4. 
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6. S. Mark hum ............ 9* 

Ucnry 8. Lev?* M 

Joseph Lkldtard 1* 

John UUMir-ir 71 

Sydney Godwin IS 

UdvudKobnu IX 

Arthur Cttra V> 

W Ilium LtgbUy » 

Robert K.-rr (*Joeted) » 

Frederic* Told 

Edward L. raralro i 

Joan W. rapworUi U 

District op 

Candidate*. Vote 1. Vote J. Vote 3. Vote 4. Vote S. Tic. 

Alfred J. Hlaoocks (withdrew). 
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NOTES FROM PARIS. 

THE Directors of the Credit Mobiller have given notice that titty desire 
to receive ilrsign* for a statue of Pence, wlilcb is to he erected in the court- 
yard of the botel wlileb will lie soon terminated on thr Boulevard des Capucincs. 
The Acndeiny of the Dcaux-Arts will decide which design is best. Tlie com- 
petitor obtaining the first price will be charged with the execution of the statue, 
and the second will receive an indemnity of 3,000f., and the third one 1,3001'. 

The Minister of Public Work* ha* appointed a cororauuon, composed of 
MM. Michrl Chevalier, Allrvd I,ei«ux. Vuillefruy, De Fraiiijueville, Atril, 
Husche. Tnlnbot, Dldioii, Toulon, and Prosper Tortuux, to inquire into and 
report »n tlie construction of railways, ami the. rhrapeat mode of working them, 
the speed at which train* ought to 'travel, the terms of the contracts existing 
between railway companies relative to carriages In correspondence, and on all 
other questions relating to the working of railway* which the Minister may from 
time to time submit to it. 

A plan has been recently adopted in Pari, which might with advantage be 
followed here, whenever a new public statue b to be erected. A model, in wood, 
of the statue of Prince Eugene Heauharnuia has l>ecn " oSered up " on the pro- 
posed site for tlx completed work in the Place hearing hi* name., and facing the 
ltarrierc du Truoe. It is painted to Imitate bronze ; dressed In the costume of b 
general, the left hand rests upon a sword, while the right holds a scroll of the 
constitution of the Kingdom of Italy. 
V. II. D., writing from Paris, says: — 

lkmoliiions and constructions leaving bn«i stopped by the severity of the 
frost, have hern resumed actively since the wrather has become mil'ler. On the 
sides of the Montague Saintr Cicncvicve, the Caserne des Canoes an J the ancient 
College of Lijiiux are about to be e'eurrd nwav ; tlie gn-uter portion of these 
buildings Iws been attacked, except the chapel', which is still untouched. It 
consists of a simple nave, lighted by three o|ienings with trefoil windows in 
ngival tracery ; the spire, covered with inoss, still preserves traces of its primitive 
elegance. The first stoue of this chapel was laid in 1370 by Chnrlea V. It ia 
remarkable for having he-n installed the 1st Sept.iobcr, 1*1.-,'. as the site of the 
Unit elementary sclreol after the l-aiicns-cr method. 

An Inquiry took place at the Muirie of the Oth Arrondisscmcnt on the 13th 
inst. and following days, on the n.-w projects of communication In Paris— fix., 

1st. FortiMition of a square in the prolongation of the Hue I.afuvette, at the 
left of sail) street, between the Hue* du Faubourg Poissnnnierr nod du 
Faubourg Montmartre, and the opening 'if new streets leading into the square. 

•2nd. t'limtruclioti of a new prolongation of the Hue Ijifavette, lietweni the 
Ruedu Faubourg Montinartrc ami the Hue de la Clinussee d'Antill. 

3rd. Prolongation of the Rue Lepcletier us far as the Rue dn Faubourg 
Montituirtrr. 

4ih. The widening out to 20 metres of the Hue Olllvler and the prolongation 
of this street, on the one hand, between the Rues Saint Georges and Saiut Luarr, 
at the extremity of the Rue de la t'liuasst'-e il'.Vntln ; on the other band, between 
the Faubourg Muntniartre and tlie continuation of Rue Ijtfayette. 

As regards the Hue Lafayette, accordiug to arrangements' eMered into with 
the Cheniin de fer du Nord, this street was autliorised to be pndongiil from 
its pte'rii: tmniuation to the Hue du Faubourg Moutmartrc, and it Is probable 
that ih» continuation will he shortly elfecied. 

The Hall, t.r " Palais/' of the Tribunal of Commerce Is again being rapidly 
pushed forward after the fmsts. 

Anion.' the dirtirultirs encountered and surmounted in the construction of the 
collecting sewer, the passage under the Saint-Martin Canal at I-a Vlllette has 
hern the most Important. The greatest obstacle was the Influx of water, which, 
|ienctr,iting through a fissure in tin? invert of the canal, Invaded the works In 
such quantities that the pump* for drainage purpose* were totally inadequate ; as 
the canal could not he drained off rten for a day. on account of the traffic, which 
It was itnpi«<i!dr to intercept, recourse was had to divers who, by repeated 



| considerable part of the roof has been renewed ; the gable end of the south porch 
' has been rebuilt. 



examination of the bottom of the i-.miil, found out tho leaking place and caulked 
it up. This portion of the sewer is the upper section of the subterranean artery 
which falls into the collnteur general near tlie Place de Labnrde. A similar 
work is to take place In this year, in carry ing on the t^uav '* collector" as fur as 
the Hop. e. This sewer now "stops sliort at the Hotel de Ville. In order to con- 
tinue It, the lock of the Arsenal on the Saint-Murtiu Canal irnuvt be passed 
under. 

All the Parisian sewers are to join In the great collector of Asnleres, called 
'• eollecleiir-genefsl," including tliose of tbe left or southern bank of the Seine; 
th<'scwcrof the Boulevard M alcana-he* receives the contents of the group. Into 
the Latter an- discharged the ancient egout He erinture. which, starting from 
the Rue Menilmontant, formerly emptied itself into tlie Seine at Cbnillot; that 
of the Rue de Rlvoli, and the sewer which, receiving at the Place des Victoirr* 
all neighboring branches.. Is carried under the Rues Neuve de* Petlts Champs, 
Ncove des Capuclnes, unil the Boulevard de la Madeleine. 

The sewer* on the south of the Seine are all united opposite the Place dc la 
Concorde, where a junction is effected with those on the north aide by means of 
an inverted syphon under tlx' Seine, 
'■off 



The works of the new " Morgue " ore being carried on again. PUea are being 
driven to support thr concrete and Inundation* of the building, which will Ise 
constructed below the level of the quay, but at such a height as to be nlwre 
the reach of floods. 

The new Theatre dn Prince Imperial, in the prolongation of the Rue du 
Cairo, before the square of the Conservatoire des Arts ct Metiers, is advancing 
rnpi'lly, all the heavy work being completed. The facade may be thus described : — 
Outhe ground floor there are five large arcades, separated by pilasters ; on the 
first story five large windows, separated by four columns ; second story, four 
small windows. A curvilinear pediment crowns the edifice. Already the inner 
girders (wrougbt-iron) of this " sallc " havo been placed in position 

At tlie interior of Notre Dame Cathedral the works of restoration have reached 
the transept, and tbe scaffolding abutting on tbe northern porch baa been shifted 
to another portion. As soon as tbe works in this portion of the church have been 
cumptcted, it will be again consecrated to itstfcjrmcr religious ceremonies, and the 
portion now occupied for public service will be delivered over to the workmen ; 
this Is expected to take place in a few months. During the year 1861, which 
will bear a prominent part in the history of this cathedral, important works have 
been executed in Notre Dame. 
Since tbe 1st January, 1061 , the spire has been completed, and the (bur corner* 
' 1 with statue* of beiibn lead, ; and gul vaulted; • 



The restoration of the chapels opened In tlie northern collateral liavr been ter- 
minated', ami tbev are being railed in ; the prinrijn) altar bos been replaced on 
It* bas<', tbe wooaVurk of the choir has been restored to its position anterior to 

dded ; like cli*]>cts around the sanctuary 
portions of the stained glass have been 
een appointed to undertake this portion 

of the work. 



it* uase, me wooowurn oi ine cnoir u«s neen ret 
the repairs, and an organ loft has been added ; 
have been all rrimimi, and the defective portiot 
restored. M. Mareehal, of Meu, has been ap 



exterior of the cathedr. 
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vity relg 



The wide 



The pediment over 

the smaller cloister door lui» been completely renewed. ; also the Porte da 
Zodiacqoe (left side) and the (ialttie dm Rots is undergoing a course of repair; 
in the latter several vacant niches have been filled up, there Inng imly eight re- 
maining witlwut stntues. All the nave has to undergo tltc scratching and scour- 
ing process, from live pavement up to the kevstones of the arches. The chapels of 
tlie south collateral are to be restored ; of these, latter the windows are already 
renewed, as also tbe surrounding galleries and several chapels on the left of the 
entry. It was reported, ou good authority, that all the wurks completing the re- 
pairs or Xotre I>«inr were to be finiOied brfore the end of this year, but it does 
uot seem to he possilde. 
The ancient boulevards formerly encircling Poris are being vastly improved ; 
(slow Montmurtre have bad their footpaths asphalted and bordered with 
granite ; th» two carriage ways (right anil left ol the centre nvrnue) lave been 
macadamised in the middle" anj 'paved with blocks at the sides, 
promenmrs forming tlie central avenue have been gravelled ami 
four ranges of young Iwi 

At the south ofSoint Maud.' there isa vaslpUio, purchased by the authorities of 
Purls. In order to be annexed to the llois lie Vinctnnes, which will thwhtjioiiicd 
to tlie fortifivutimis o:i tlie side ol the Pune de Reuilly. Important works are 
being now carried on in the plain ; tlie frw houses, •prinkU-d here sad then-, are in 
course ot demolition ; the wall which separated it trow the Vincennr* Wood baa 
been thrown down. About a hundred kilometres of boulrmnls, sinuous avenue*, 
both great and small, arc projected, anil no smalt amount of lulmr is daily expended 
in earthworks, Jte. ; lskev an living formed in several placxw, and on all sides the 
greatest activity prevails in the transport of eurth und stune lor tlie purpose of 
ornament. The principal thoroughfare will start from the Hois dc Viucenncs, a 
little above the town ol Salute Marie, towards the Porte de Heullly. It is in a very 
forward state, and is to tie continued in Paris by a bauterard, similar to that of 
Prince Eugene, so a« to join into thr Pliirr dc la Uastillc, between the Rue do 
Ciiarruoju und tlie \ Inci nms rsllvray station. 

Anotlier gnat thoroughfare Is also in an advanced state, vli., that which 1* to 
run from the Route de Pari* to t 'haretiloii, a little above the Horry Park, as far 
as the Asile Imperial at the Hoisdr Vincenncs. As to the " I'urqurt" de Saint 
Monde, it has been completely transformed and converted into an English park, 
with a river, lakes, green sward*, acc. Hefort* two years have eiupmsj the 
Vincenne* Wood will be brought to such pertection as to rival (\f ptumMe) tbe 
Dos de Boulogne and tlie Pre l alelan. 

The Boulevard dc 1'F.injieror, propused to exteml from the extremity of 
the Cours de la Heine as fiir as toe Hois de lloulogne, has hern in construe- 
tkiu (ur some time past; it has already been levelled, planted, lighted with 
gas. and openeu Utr circulation, from the gates of La Muette, us far us the ancient 
Barricrc Sainte- Marie, on the heights or ('hail lot ; on the right and left of tills 
thoroughfare, for a length of above .710 metres, workmen are busily engaged 
sinking foundations for first-rate " hotels." 

The Miuisterof State hasjust ih'dded that an Exhibition of Fine Arts is to take 
placont Nice next Spring. In ord.-r to give ull possible importance to tltia 
display, the most celebrated artists of the day have beea called upon to contribute, 
anil a great number have signified their intention of so doing. Among the 
others we may name (siidin, Carot, Huncora, Francois, Lenfun and Frire. 

Tbe Constitutionntl has tin- Hdlowiug remarks on the work* lately carried 
on by tlie City of Paris, and on other subjects connected with tlie muni- 
cipal operation*; — " During tlie course of those operations the price of rent 
increased. A part of the Parisian population injured In their interest* attri- 
buted their suJferings to tbe very works which had for object to preserve 
them. Tbe demolition of houvs) was considered to be the cause of tho rise 
in rents, and the general remark made was that tbe new buildings exclusively 
contained sumptuous apartments, and were of no use to people of moderate 
fortunes, both lho.«e charges are equally incorrect. The real cause of the rise 
in bouse -rent U tbe increase in the population, which, in ten years, has received 
an addition of 427,000. The demolition of houses has been made up by tlie con- 
struction of a much more consiuVnible number. It is a complete error to think 
that the majority of the apartments in the new house* are reserved for tlie riclnT 
classes. Frum 1853 to IStil tlte number of new buildings completed in tbe 
department of tbe Ssiine amounted to £0,417. Tho demolition* did not exceed 
10,143. During the last year, and in Paris alone, l.VOrl bouses, amulning 17,eo6 
apartments, have been cither built ur enlarged. During the same period 444 
house*, containing C,U6~2 apartments, have been either wholly or partly demtilUlied . 
The dlnerence iu favor of the new constructions Is, therefore, 1,7*1 lmu»r* and 
d/»33 apurtnH'nt*. Arc tliey the rich quarters which have benefited by this 
surplus f Certainly not. The Quarticr of the Bourse has lost four house* and 
90S apartments. The Quarticr of the EJysee lias lost 5f> houses and 780 apart- 
ments. On the otlier hand, the Quarticr Popincourt, de Reuilly, Menilmontant, 
Buttcs-Montinartre, Buttes-Chsumont, the Ubservatoire, and Vaugerard have 
eadi gained from 1 ,5110 to 4,0(10 apartments. The Arrondisscmcnt of Popincoart 
s-'onc, which certainly is not inliabitcd by the rich classes, has been enncbed by 
300 houses, containing 'i^kill apartments. This enuineraliou will sutticc to prove 
that tlte drinolitioos are not the cause ol tlie high prire of rent, and that if the 
municipality bad not taken the initiative in time operations, tbe Increase In tbe 
population would have had more disastrous consequences, and would have 



Sm Tit KcNMxr.Tox MusEKJi.— During the week ending £>th January, 
IfltM, the visitors have been us follows Ou Mondav, Tuesday, and Saturday, 
free days, open from 10 u-io. to 10 p.m., 0,901. On Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, student-.' day* ( admission to the public Od.), open from I0a.m.tU14p.m.. 
1,831 ; total, 8,132. From tbe opening of tbe Museum, 2,454,030. 
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PROFESSOR SMIRKE'S LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AT 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY.— Lecture IL 
T\H. MOORE tell» ns, wtnowlwre. of hi* having met on his continental travel* 
J -' with n Scotch tourist who ro delighted with the mountain scenery of Italy 
and was expressing his enthusiastic admiration of one of the nib- Alpine lakes' 
when he was rebuked by the Doctor, who assured bim that there were some 
Kccnes or similar character In Scotland of not inferior beaatv and sublimity, and 
sj>e<-.ncd one a* particalarly worthy of hu adnUration, whi'eh turned out to be 
part or the Scotch laird* own paternal estate. He had, in fact, been born in 
the midst of natural beauties, so familiar, or so lightly regarded by him, that 
X '!'J lmi1 escaped hi* recollection, or, perhaps, even bis notice. A similar in- 
dinerence Is apt to he felt by u* towards all objects that are too easilv accessible, 
in such cases familiarity breeds contempt; whilst we are wont to show and to 
•etl unusual real and animaiion when the object of onr research I* remote, or 
accompanied in iu attainment by the stimulus of difficulty. 

Tjm it is that we live surrounded by stores of knowledge, of which we rarely 
avail ourselves; museums which we seldom visit, and libraries which we never 
£li . i , nc ef |ec, * u mi ™ ot knowledge exist In London ; many a 

rich rein is daily trodden, a* it were, under our very feet, without tempting m 
to extract from it the treasure It contains. 

I purpose this evening to Invite your attention to one of the greatest of these 
drpufltonea of Intellectual wealth— the Library of the British Museum. 

Without attempting to bring before you even the shortest or most meagre 
enumeration of all the objects of interest to the architectural student which that 
vast repository may contain (such an enumeration would, indeed, be as much 
beyond my power* as It would certainly be beyond the narrow limit* of a lecture)— 
wittiout attempting any such task, I propose now to indicate to you a few of the 
kmg_ specimen* of the literary and artistic wealth which are in so 
the British Museum, at our disposal, 
be naturally suggested by the 
enumerate them. I do not design 



great abundance In the library of 
accompanying them with such remarks as may 
convWeration of the objects themselves, a* I em.-.. 

here to touch opon the antiquities at the ltriti«h Museum; a critical examina- 
tion or these, or even a correct appreciation of them, would be beside my 
purposes as well a* beyond my powers. To niter that department 



assuredly lead us Into antiquarian „. 
being foreign to my duties within these walls 



The „ r,t . Iwnk 1 4ha11 advert to Is a very large folio volume, descriptive of the 
■rat rlaviiin amphitheatre In Rome, and appears to have been the result of long 
id careruJ examinations made chiefly during the exeat alkm* bv the French 
whilst in military occupation of Rome in 1811, 1812, and 1813. The author wax 
a I- reach architect, Moos. Paris, who had long been a resident in that city, 
having quitted hi* native country at the outbreak of the great Revolution. He 
seems to have been a painstaking and intelligent observer, and tbe delicately 
executed drawings of which this volume consists, with the very minute notes 
explanatory of them, Iw-xr testimony to hi* great carefulness as an architectural 
draughtsman. lie appears to have quitted tbe practice of bi* profession as an 
architect early, and to have been engaged for some year* in the decorations of 
the Royal the. res and of tbe Opera, at Pari,. During his subsequent exile in 
Italy those stud Irs were made, one of the fruits of which was the magnificent 
volume I have alluded to. 

Probably there never was executed so complete a monogram of any one 
building. The only subject of regret is that the drawings generally do uo'l dis- 
tinguish so clears- as one would wish between those parts which are the representa- 
tions of the actually surviving portions of the bunding, and those parts which 
are trie conjectural restorations of the ingenious antiquary himself. Some of 
Mi.- drawings, however, are not open to this criticism, but ar e beautifully executed 
delineations of the edifice in its revived state: and I can safely "tlrm tbat all the 
drawing* hear very strong marks of having been the work of a painstaking and 
scrupulous aril*!. The work was intended and fully prepared for publication ; 
it has remained, however, In MS., and ultimately became by purchase the pro- 
perty of the Trustees of the British Museum in ^847. P 

In many respect, tbe Colosseum at Rome is one of tbe remarkable building* 
of antiruity It ha* all tbe attribute* of grandeur. In It* actual dimensions, I 
believe It to be the largest single building ever erected, unless we except the 
1 % ramids of Egypt w |,j f h are, perluips, hardly to be classed as works of regular 
architecture, tu simplicity of character and unity of design are also sources of 
grandeur. There is a breadth of manner and a noble abstinence from trivial 
ornamentation in its external architecture, which greatly elevate the character 
lb * building. There is a majesty, even, In its stupendous strength. It stands 
• monument or consummate ronsiruelive talent ; a talent not parading itself, 
ke a medieval cathedral, by tbe perpetual manifestation of gn at ettorls-latcmi 
thrusts, and i counterbalancing weights; huge picturesque masses of masonry 
piled up solely to ; rr-Mst the tendency to self-destruction constantly operating on 
'he structure. This immense building, on tbe contrary, stands, andhasstood for 
eighteen centuries, not by any straining exertion, but slinnlv becsose all the laws 
o\ static science have been scrupulously regard.-)!. I am justified in saying that 
it na* stood for eighteen centuries, because, notwithstanding the concussion* of 
earthquakes and tempests, and the erosive agency of natural cause*, it still 
stands withfew mark, ol ^ substantial injnry, except those which it has received 
from tbe destructive hands of man. 

It has been for ages the quarry whence ready worked stones have been ron- 
t'o.ially abstracted, and whole palaces have been the results of such spol""'"". 
TMH "arrives, next after tbe Pyramids, the greatest architectural monument 
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I must not dwell ranch on tbe structural merits of the building, but I cannot 
refrain from expressing my persuasion that the very ablest practical mason of 
the present day might study with great profit the jointing, bonding and 
holding of this mass ot masonry; while the brickwork is equally admirable: the 

«««>n* economy of labor by which rubble-work, consisting of broken fragments 
..I stone embedded in Poiiolana cement, is strenglheneiF by an artful Intro- 
.l;irtion of bonding courses of brick, these bricks being often of very considerable 
■i/e, and always of excessive hardness. All this union of economy "or labor with 
t'.e utmost strength Is, indeed, well calculated to excite the admiration of every 
Poetical eye. Yet this wise economy of labor and materials, which is apparent 
n.roogbout, was never allowed to interfere with that stability of I 



which was evidently a paramount consideration with tbe builder*. The three- 
quarter columns, for example, of which there are on the exterior to great I 
multitude, are not built as insulated blocks of stone applied to the surface of 
the wall for the mere sake of ornament, bot are bnilt in and bonded with the 
general masonry of Die wall*, contributing, therefore, to their strength quite n« 
much as to their embeUishment ; in fact, the very reverse of whw was yery 
commonly the case with the slender shafts of medieval architecture, which wo- 
ollen inserted to give lightness and richness of effect to the pier against whirl, 
they stand, serving, it is true, to convey to the mind's eye tli* idea of support In 
the corresponding members of the archivolts, and continue down their line- 

... P k?i ?i! y k/™"."* J?* t"! 1 ""P - " 1 I* rt of the pier or jamb 
against which they stand. That this was, at all events, often the «se 
is obvious from the fact there are few medieval buildings that have not been 
more or less deprived, either by natural decay or by violence, of f 
nook-shafts; the arch moulding which was made apparently to rt, 
remaining, nevertheless, perfectly unaffected bv tbo removal of tbem. 
**Z2£fS£3& m i "I". ',, ,hHr worit '°fT the column as an integral part 
bMnd ft ■ ^ I I**?* inwriabfy done at the Colosseum, a con- 
siderable amount of extra labor and some loss of material was Incurred by 
sinking the circular shaft out of the solid Mock— a labor and waste, bowi 
which appear never to have been heeded when the perfect stability of the i 
was m question. These columns, thus constructed, act strictly and' effectively as 

^i r '^\^ ,in ?.V Tei i UtCTnl,u PP ort > ,,nlUt thv r M l«gdy contribute to the 
ornamentation of the structure. 

• n like manner we see the vast blocks of stone forming the entablatures tailed 

into and bonding with the rest of the manonrv,— not merely laid upon the pillars 

to convey the idea of construction, but really formingan essential part of the wall 

masonry. 

It is Indeed very manifest that extreme durability was ever a foremost con- 
sideration m the mind of those able Roman mason*. A curious instance of this 
feeling occurs hi tlie construction of the steps of the numerous public staircases. 
FJW 0Dra > anJ therefore constantly exposed to the weather, it is obvious that 
had the steps boon »lmply laid on each other in the usual way now-a-davs, the 
wet would have been liable to penetrate or l*> driven through the joints, and so, 
In the course of years, tbe gradual but constant penetration of wet would ha»e 
injuriously anectcd the vault* und arches bentatli on which these step* were laid. 
To prevent this a very Ingenious and, I should imagine, a very effectual con- 
trivance was devised, consisting of a sinking cut into the face of the tread where 
the riser of the step beds upon the tread of tlie step beneath it, which sinking, as 
P"l»"«y satisfactorily show., was made to receive a covering, or what 
workmen call a listing, of mastic or cement of some kind, well calculated 
effectually to exclude wet. 

I must, however, no longer dwell on these practical subjects, which might he 
multiplied to almost any extent, all tending to prove that there were master 
mind* among tbe builders of Rome as well as among its military and political 
chiefs. Although this wonderful building now presents to our view Utile more 
than a vast mass of bare masonry and brickwork, deformed bv time and bv 
harUirie depredations, it I* not to be doubted that it* internal embellishment was 
as gorgeous as might Is: expected from Roman builders who were so addicted 
to magnificence, and who mfgbt be supposed to be especially tasish in the adorn- 
ment of this, the most highly favored centre of attraction to tbe pleasure-loving 
citljen* of Rome. M. Paris furnishes us with careful drawings of fragments of 
ornamental detail* which fully confirm this supposition ; minutely enriched stucco 
linings appear to have decorated the interior of the Italia and corridors, and not- 
withstanding the ravages that the*.- ruins have for age* been subjected to in 
the search for precious marbles, fragments of fluted columns yet survive of 
richly colored marbles, carved most elaborately. Tbe extent to which this 
elaboration was carried mav be in some measure Inferred from the 
amount of labor bestowed 
of the marble pillars. 

It should, however, be 
that the somewhat excess! 
•urvlvlng specimen*, is 
both in tbe 
simplicity. 

In this building, as in most of the Roman monuments of the best period, a 
greatness of manner eminently distinguishes its exterior architecture, a circum- 
stance well worthy of your note in the pmncness to crowded ornamentation at the 
present day so prevalent. Without going back to remoter and simpler times, we 
shall, Indeed, find that In Roman art in lis best and purest days, and in Medieval 
art at tbe justly applauded epoch of tbe thirteenth century, and in Renascent 
art at its period of freshneasand brautv,'when Hramanteand lUffseik designed,— 
at all these epoclw of art we shall And no vulgar, overloaded decoration, but 
abundant evidence of that just appreciation of the value of ornament which 
know* how to use it with due effect, and when it may be usefully diipensed with. 

I will not dismiss this remarkable volume from your notice without noting the 
extraordinary dimension* of tlie building which it illustrate*. I find the length 
of tbe major axis to be 580 feet, and of its minor axis 480 feet ; whilst the bright 
from the ground-line outside the building to the summit of the exterior wall Is 
Kkl feet. M. Pari* makes an elaborate calculation of the actual number of sittings 
afforded by iu marble benches | the result is 44,090 person*. The stories, there- 
fore, of those (like Fontnna and others) who represent the number of persons 
accommodated to have been 80,000, or even more, were either wild exaggerations, 
or it may be that this high number might have been obtained by counting the 
multitude* who could have been crowded Into the numerous corridors, on- 
the broad platform at tbe highest part of the amphitheatre, and possibly, too, on 
the arena itself. 




a detail as the fluting of tbe shafts 



, In justice to the architects of the Colosseum, 
Of minute decoration, a* indicated by the few 
i to tli* Interior; whereas the exterior, 
and in the details, is remarkable for giii.Tnl 



I will now invite your attention to two splendid folio volume* of drawings pre- 
served in the Royal Library, of which they form a part. The drawings are 
executed very carefully and cleverly in outline, slightly shadowed and tinted, 
upon vellum. The series comprises plans and views of the chief Royal Palace* of 
rranre, together with some original designs, by Jacques Androuet du tVrceau, 
one of the most eminent among the originators of the Renaissance in Prance, 
born about 1615. 

These valuable and interesting drawing* were made for Catherine de Medicls, 
and certainly f inned part of the Hoval Collection of Prance. How they subse- 
quently became translVrred tu their present place on the shelve* of our great public 
library is not recorded. 

It la not my intention to particularise all the buildings represanled in 
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volume* ; Indeed, so rich wu the French crown in Chateaux and Maisons de 
Plnisancc in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, that it would extend my 
notice far beyond il» proper limits were 1 to do to. All the earlier example* are 
characteristic of the transitional period when they were erected. In plan they 
retain much of the type of a medieval fortification ; and till* may hare been 
probably occasioned in aome cases bv tl»e erection of the palace* on the founda- 
tion* of torn* mora ancient cattle* of a strictly military character. Hut there 
are few that retain any proriaion* whatever for active defence; the bastion* 
become cluster* of embowed window*, enriched with many architectural en- 
belliahmenta, and the raterveoing curtain* are occupied entirely by wide 
window*, loltv chimneys, and other feature* of domestic architecture, to the ex- 
clusion of the loop-bole* and frowning machicolation* or the ptwedmff aire*. 
Those highly picturesque buildings, the Chateau de Chnmbnurg and that of 8t. 
< iemiain au I-age, for example, are building* of thl* mixed character. The? are 
described a* liiitimcuta dc Plaisanee, and present throughout the evidence of 
their having been built for agreeable residence* ; whilst, on the contrary, the plan 
alone of these building" would convey the idea of a «trietly fortified place, with 
moat and drawbridge, and like appendage*. 

The Chateaux of Htois and of AmboUe 
picturesque, transitional style, one of the 
very steep ami conical roof, enriched by mo 
latter rising often to a considerable height, 
executed In glased and colored terra cotta. 
The variety imparted bv the** means to the sky-line* of the roofs Is one of ties 
nrcc* of tbe picturesque in the buildings of thl* date in the North of 
It is worthy of note that at the Chateau Amboise, the chapel, which It 
cuous in the group of domestic building* which compose the chateau, is 
strictly Gothic in general outline as well a* in Its details, having lofty and 
alender pinnacles and buttresses, and traeeruii windows, whilst, a* I have 
stated, rvcryother part of the palace is in that particular phase oftlie llcnaUsancc 
which prevailed in France after tbe general discontinuance of the Gothic manner. 
Thl* distinction would seem to indicate that a sense was felt of the propriety of 
adopting for ecclesiastical buildings a character of architecture differing from 
that employed in designing domestic buildings. 

I hare on a former occasion expressed my opinion that such a distinction seems 
not unfounded in reason and good sense. To adopt a strictly medieval style of 
design in all its purity and completeness in the erection of a domestic building— 
a private residence, for example, where nil tlie luxurious requirements and 
n-hMementsof modern social life are necessarily to he expected— is a task full of 
embarrassment and difficulty to the architect, necessitating frequent departure 
from ancient types ; whilst, on the other hand, tbe medieval style lends Itself 
with great facility tn the construction of a church or chapel In it* familiar form, 
and with it* necessary adjuncts. 

There teem* indeed" a moral, as well as aesthetic, propriety in tbns setting apart 
a special style to buildings of a sacred character, visibly distinguishing it from a 
building erected for domestic and, at it were, vulgar use*,— a distinction analogous 
to that which led tbe Egyptians to preserve an hieratic character In their sacred 
writing, as well as in their sacred architecture, long after classic forms and 
demotic alphabets bail become familiar to them. I nir add, with reference to 
tin- example at Auiboiae, that there are no indication* whatever to Justify a 
supposition that this Gothic chapel Is not coeval with the surrounding building* 
of the chateau, which are, as I have said, of a perfectly renascent aspect. 

Tlie Chateau Valerl, which la in the same early French »tyle, 1* particularly 
notalde fur the boldness and vigor with which it is designed — a manner to hroiul 
and forcible as to well merit the character of grandeur. 

Tbe Chateau de Montargi* Is an example of great interest, having less of the 
Renaissance element In its style of architecture. Tbe sectional views convey an 
excellent idea of tbe Interior of the chateau a* it appeared at tlie time of 
Catherine de Medici*. The capacious chimney-breast in tbe great hall is 
especially observable, as characteristic of the style of tin- period. On the front 
of this chimney-breast is represented, in sculptural relief, the romantic storv, 
which tradition has handed down, of the. faithful " Dog of Montargis," who 
avenged the death of hit master ; to qoote the somewhat quaint old French 
phraseology in which the volume advert* to tbe legend, it describe* tlie subject of 
HM sculpture as " l.'histnirc digne de memoire d'un combat d'un gentllboramc 
contre un chien, lequel gentllhonime, etunt vaincre par lo chien, confess a avoir 
tu«* son cotupsgfton, inuitre du cclluv chieii." 

This practice of sculpturing or painting some family legend, or other Interest- 
ing historical incident, over the huge chimney-piece,' round which tlie member* 
and retainers of a family were habitually assembled, seemt agreeably 
characteristic of the habit* of th« time, and presents a contrast very unfavorable 
to the manners, and even to tbe taste, of the present day, when we compare 
these simple and, perhaps, somewhat rude, yet vigorously exprcssei illustration* 
of our social state, with the paltry ornamentation ol a modern parlor, the 
shabby, unmeaning looking-glass and putty frame which usually usurp this 
place of honor in the best living room of our modem dwelling-houses. The 
chimney-piece* or fireplaces themselves suggest similar observations. In the 
cose before us of the great hall of the Chateau Montargi*, the chimney-piece, as 
represented in this book, is typical of that feature in ail the great halls of the 
fifteenth, sixteenth and sevruteenth centuries throughout Europe. A great 
Canopy or hood advances forward, overhanging a hearth capacious enough for 
the combustion of fuel sufficient to warm tbe wliole household collectively. This 
overhanging chimney-breast is not usually carried by tbe projecting piers of solid 
masonry or brickwork, which, now-a-days, generally limit greatly tbe radiation 
of heat, ami send it up the chimney rather than into the room. The breast, on 
tlie contrary, it usually carried bv pillars or other carved supports attached tn 
the wall, and ornamenting a* well as supporting the hood which 1* to earrv off 
the smoke; at tbe same time projecting to moderately, and occupying compara- 
tively *o small a tpoce, a* to cause very little obstruction to the radiation of 
warmth. 

No doubt these rude contrivance* may not be always very effectual in carrying 
off the smoke, but it may well be questioned whether a little smoke was not more 
than compensate for by the genial embrace which these old fireplace* offered to 
the whole social circle. Resides, let a* candidly admit, with all the unsociable 
contractions which modern science baa engendered, are we not still occasionally a 
little troubled by smoke ? — smoke, without any compensating beauty, and for 
which we got nothing In return but damaged furniture and, perchance, a ruffled 



MR. DIGBY WYATT ON THE ARTS IN ITALY.* 
TTERY recently a programme has been pat forth, inviting deslgnt_from Italian 



V ami other artists, for completing the facade of the Cathedral at Florence. The 
greatest praise Is due to the Italians for their earnest desire to remedy so great a 
blot as the incomplete state of this fsc ode has always been to that noble building, 
Santa Maria del Fiure, the master-piece of Arnolfo di Upo and HrutieleacliL 

In tlie Exhibition, under the head of " Iluilding Material* aud Contrivances," 
but little wo* worthy of remark, with tlie exception of tlie terra cotta, which 
was, generally speaking, very good, more especially in tbe article of stoves, and 
vases for garden decoration . There ore some successful imitation* of the works 
of Luea deilu Kobbia, as well as of the glared and colored tiles attributed to 
Uirolaiuo dell* Robbia. To these we shall, however, return under the bead of 
'•Ceramics." There, are tome interesting collection* of marbles) and building stones, 
and some very excellent scagliola. No let* than four exhibitors received prixe* 
for the production of hydraulic cements— an article, until recently, despite their 
Poxzolaua, scarcely manufactured in Italy. An Imitation of marble, made with 
cements of this dticription, and admirably colored, lias been perfected by the 
i, of Naples, and several specimens of bit skill have been por- 



Marrliest' Caiupana, — 

chased for the South Kensington Museum. A manufactory of parquetry, on the 
Swiss system, lias been lately established at Florence, and very lair specimens of 
flooring ate exhibited. 



Of decorative painting as applied to architecture, I observed no specimens in 
the Exhibition, but in tlie street* and houses quite enough to assure me that very 
great dexterity was Common among men little raised above the doss of ordinary 
house paiuter*. 

For more elaborate decorations, we know, from tlie skill of Hignor Abbs.tr, tbe 
decorator of the Pompeian House in the Crystal Palace in this country, how 
reodilv competent decorator* may be found ; and it would, I think, require very 
scute 'ob*cr»ation on the part of any one inspecting tlie old aralwsque* by I irnno 
del Vago, in the Villa Doria, at Genoa, and tlx- grotesques executed In the name 
building, by Annibole AngtoiiDo, of Peruijia, now living, to dujtinguith between 
the old and modern work. , , . , 

Of tbe architectural designs in the Exhibition I am sorry to be unable to speak 
in laudatory terms. The must industrious amongst the artists appear to be 
Niccole Ilregnlia and Paufllo R'lsiiti, of Naples, who produce many drawing* of 
architectural fragments and restorations from Pompeii, executed in the Irenrb 
Academic style. In the remainder there is but little merit, although in water 
color drawings there is evidence of considerable command over the delineation of 
urchiteclaral form. 

To say that the spirit of Canova is vet dead in Itoly would be incorrect ; but 
one is hippy to recognise that, while much of hi* effeminacy and artificial C™ 
position It disappearing, much of his beauty of form and delicate finish iiif ' 
working Is satittaeti 
culations of limlis, a 
work, now exhibited, 
portant details. 

Tbe work which has attracted roost attention, and with good reason, is the 
well-imagined and gracefully carried-aot figure of •• A tilrl Reading, bv I utro 
Magnl, ol Milan. That sculptor, with Htraiia (the author of the labmael, 
the Exhibition of 1*51 ), aud Vela, of Mitau, an artist of great talent, may be 



torilv preserved. The care he bestowed in mod. lling the arti- 
and'tbe extremltle. generally, I* rivalled in most o? the best 
ed, although some few, otherwise excellent, fail in those im- 




of 

both elasie*, but falls slightly, in tome of his works, into that leading defect of 
inattention to pure beautv of form with which the RomonticisU, in aiming at 
expression rather than the " beau ideal," may be occasionally reproached. 

The roost absolutely Canovesqoeof sculptor* i», apparently, FahrU (lately 
deceased), wlwse " Love and Psycls- » i* one of the honeyed but feeble reminis- 
cences of' the subject so dearly loved by bis master, the father of modern Italian 

It is to be regretted that Tenerani, of Rome, Canovus favorite I Julian pupil, 
has not contributed to this Exhibition, since hit great power* would have gone 
far to vindicate the school of that really fine artist, under whoae influence 
Tenerani'* be*t works have been produce"!. 

Tlie principles upon which I believe the popularity of Magnl • statue or Use 
"Girl Heading" Is founded, appear to me so important, and, Indeed, so novel in 
their application to modern sculpture, that I think it my duty to dwell for a few 
minute* upon them. A maiden, of no great pretension* to beauty, either of 
form or f<-atiire, and in the simplest dress, is represented, seated on a common 
rustic chair, reading. There I* no very great study eyidenced iti tbe arrangement 
of the lines either of the figure or of the draperies, and, indeed, In one Impor- 
tant particular, the modclllngof a portion of the bosom, a manifest defect Is to 
be observed. Tlie head is very t — 
quiet concentration on the the 
reader's whole attention seems L- 

naturally be imagined, at the present juncture, the development of Italian liberty 
under tlie sovereignty of Victor Emmanuel. Much elements may not In descrip- 
tion, perhaps, appear likely to result in the production of a striking work of art ; 
and vet the power of this small statue is such as to arrest and enchain the atten- 
tion 'of every one coming within sight of it. , ,, . 

The potency of the spell I believe to mainly consist in the concentration ot 
purpose manifested in tbe whole composition. There is no straining for effect— 
to borrow a theatrical phrase, " no playing to the footlights "-and none of that 
coquetry, half-comyiout of nudity, and evident flirting of the damsel with the 
spectator, which disfigure so many ordinary representation* ol female form. 
Other charm* are unquestionably the ease, nature, and simplicity of the wno.e 
arrangement. Nothing is allowed to interfere with tbe tranquillity of the action, 
and such i« the elect of thl* appearance of quiet that almost instinctively the 
spectator treads, a* lie passes, with lighter foot, and speaks in "hated breath, 
lest he may startle the marble maiden who aits wrapt in her brooding fancies, as 
it were, unconsciously before him. A second of Magni't works, ' An Indian 
Mother," seated in a shawl swung over the branches of tome trees, in such a 
manner at to make the figure appear entirely urswpported, If a four Mjorce 
in marble working, the alight tendency to extravagance tn which 1* to be over- 
looked in the elegance of the action and tlie careful modelling ol every pc 

A third work, by tbe tame sculptor, It of conilderably less merit. 



)t a portion oi me no«oro, a maiuiesa ueievi i» 
I truthfully modelled, nnd the expression Is one of 
heme of tlie volume, in the study of which the 
lis to be absorbed ; that theme being, as may 
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went* * statwe of Socrates ; and, whether Intentionally or not on the part of 111* 
artltt, conveys an almost instinctive reminiscence of what one cannot bot fancy 
the sovereign of United Italy himself might be with little else upon him than 
a rather scanty abirt. The compliment, u it be meant for one, Is indeed some- 
what dubious. 

Vela, another Milanese, contribute* one figure only, and that of in almost too 
voluptuous east of beauty and attitude—" Spring," a nymph bounding upward*, 
but, as it were, caught, and entangled In the vernal flowers from which she 
seems to be rising. In delicacy of modelling, and that truthful rendering of 
flesh in marble, which the Italians term marmdesia, there Is nothing, I think, 
in the whole Exhibition to tonal it. It at to be regretted that other work* of 
Vela's are not to be fonnd at Florence. 

The most ambitious figure Is certainly the "Daughter of Z ion in her desola- 
tion," by Motrin, of Leghorn; but in aiming at grandeur the sculptor has 
neglected beauty, and thus falls to engage the sympathies of the spectator. 

Fantachiotti, of Florence, who enjoys a great and deserved local reputation, 
exhibits several work* of very considerable merit, the best being the monument 
to the Lot* wife of Mr. Spence, an English artist, long resident at Florence. 
The figure, which Is that of a very beautiful matron, is represented as extended, 
after the manner of some of the finest of the clnone-centu monuments, on a birr, 
recalling, in many particulars, the general form of the ancient sarcophagus. In 
front are araorinl, and beneath square tablets, inserted, as it were. In a plain and 
well-designed pedestal. The special merit of this work is two-fold. In the first 
t may be called pure sculpture,— that is the representation of the 
. and the draperies and ornaments connected with it— is thoroughly 
good; and in the second, these elements are combined with such conventional 
tinea, masses, and ornaments, as adapt the whole composition for alliance with 
whatever may happen to be the architectural form* of the structure In which 
this beautiful work may be destined to be placed. What the consequences of the 
common want of skill In similar combination* may lie, it is scarcely necessary to 
point out to on audience whose remembrances of St. Paul's and Westminster 
Abbey would, probably, be too poicnant for me to do more now than hint at them. 

Straiia, whose " Ishmael " In the Exhibition of 1851, ami whose ■* Audacc " 
ha the Crystal Palace, have mode us well acquainted with his capabilities, fails 
to sustain them at Florence In hi* statue of the " 8 pass Novella," which has, 
however, received the compliment of purchase by the King. Neither strikingly 
beautiful nor verv expressive of it* title, tbc mode»ty of the r 
rather of that uffrcted class, the freedom from which I have al: 
m Magni's masterpiece. 

Santarctll. of Florence, a well-knowii artist, exhibits a "Shepherd Boy," 
which lias merit, but his "Magdalen" is too close a reminiscence of that of 
Canova, and mils to sit up comfortably. The infant's " Prayer of Innocence " is 
orZered up rather by a Utile man than by a true bambino. 

The same reproach as to want of truthfulness in form may be applied to the 
" A mure Uendicante " of Cambi, the general Intention ana action of which, 
however, is clever and expressive. The same sculptor's " Eve " recalls for too 
much and too many of the leading defects of our English Academician Bailey. 

Plerrottl, of Milan, expose* a very good anatomical study, in the shape of 
" A Hunter killed by a Snake." The subject is o difficult one, and has been well 
mastered by the skill and knowledge of the artist. 

In the true academic style, Coetoli's " Death of Menerouj " is to be highly 
com uie ruled, as being thoroughly well modelled, and well balanced in a difficult 
pofe. Hit " Charity," a large bas-relief, is by no means so good. 

Dtrpre shows a " Mater Dolorosa," the character of which is sublime and 
devotional in a high detrrre. He ha* also a " Sappho," in an attitude not alto- 
gether dissimilar to, although m no way plagiarised from, that of the well-known 
work of Pradier ; and a sculpture.! pedestal for. apparently, a large flower basin. 
The modelling and composition of the figures in alto-relievo which decorate the 
T, It I* no small praise to say, are, I consider, fully equal to those we so much 
' I in Professor Drake's pedestal in the Great Exhibition of 1861— a some- 
milarwork. The attitude and expression of the "Sappho" and the 
draperies are admirable • hut some porthms of the nude have been modelled from 
rather too low a type of female beauty to be altogether satisfactory in a work of 
ideal art. 

Admitted into the fellowship, If not the nationality, of Italian sculptors, are the 
well-known American and English artists. Power' and Fuller. The " Greek 
Slave," and " Youth holding a Shell," the " Proserpine " and admirable busts of 
the former, are too well known In tills country to need dwelling upon ; but with 
hi* " America " We are not so well acquainted*. Unlike the life and vivacity of that 
population, whose every breath it appear* must be drawn in an atmosphere of 
s*n*ntion, and whose vital energies seem Inexhaustible, the embodiment of the 
sublimated essence of modern republics is tame and dead ; but, like at least 
the major section of that unhappy continent, she stands but feebly and 

the una 
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By the latter artist i Curtain Fuller), there is a remarkably good figure of a 
Drowning Bov," admirably modelled, and full of energetic action. The tempest - 
' sailor lad" still struggles, though evidently unavailing!)-, with the elements 
If him. 

list by no means exhausts the excellences, or perhaps rightly 
to the salient defects, of the really fine collection of works of sculpture, 
It is not too much to say formed the leading fftfiture of the Florentine 
lion ; but I feci that it is necessary to quit the field of pure sculpture 
of the art which lends its highest graces to iodu-truU 



The two most dietinguished workers In this department of industry, worthy 
mafntaincrs of the fame Bruatolone acquired tor Italian wood-carving In 
the hut century, are well known in this country — Barbettiand Pietro Chelonl, of 
Florence. 

The former exhibits a grand door, carved with no less than 29 alto-relievos of 
Biblical subjects, treated somewhat after the manner of the celebrated gate* of 
Ghlbertl. Unlike them, however, the sculpture* under notice have been 
executed in walnut wood, as a commission for Prince Dcmidoff, for the entrance 
door to whose Russian chapel at San Dona to, near Florence, they are intended. 
The general design is. it appears to me, monotonous, from its extreme 
rectangularitv, and is ill-arranged in the junctions of the vertical and horizontal 
divisions with the semicircular head of the door. The carving is, 
masterly a style as to i 



The same artist contributes a large oak bench, the seat of which is hinged in 
order that the lower part may answer the purpose of the eattopanea, which 
formed so leadings feature in the Italian Interiors of the qusttro and cinque- 
cento periods. In general design this work Is better than the door just re- 
ferred to, and leaves behind a feeling of more entire satisfaction. 

The capability for the most important works, shown by these productions, is 
shortly destined to be put to an even loftier purpose, since Barhettj and his sons 
are now engaged in the execution of a magnificent case, G feet C inches high, 
entirely wrought in ivory and ebony, to hold the National Crown of Italy. Of 
this roost Important work a full-sized water-color drawing was exhibited, and I 
fully believe that the realisation of the design (which is exceedingly good) will 
be not unworthy of the ancient glories of Italian ornamental carving. 

Chelonl works In a manner which very perfectly reproduces the delicate work 
of Ml no da Fiesole clvitale da Lucca anil Andrea Ferrueci, and proves that, with 
judicious encouragement, he may become a formidable rival to the roost distin- 
guished amongst the Parisian magnates in the production of luxurious furniture. 
His bookcase— and above all, a single little panel In wood, fully justifies this 
assertion. It is to be hoped that this fine bookcase, ss well a* the case for con- 
taining the national crown, by Barbetti, may form ornaments in our Exhibition 
next year, where they cannot fail, I think, to be greatly admired. 

The only rivals, although there are, of course, many approaching the excel- 
lence of Barbetti and Chelonl in ornamental carving, are Antonio Supcrchi, of 
Parma, and Professor Giusti, of Sienna. The former exhibits only a small paxu I, 
carved in soft wood, with arabesque ornament. It is, however, ■ masterpiece. 
The latter works in ivory, and appears to be well supported by English patronage, 

celebrated Fountain of Jacopo della 
frame, have been produced, the 
former for the Earl of Nortbcak. and the latter for the Marquis of Northampton. 
For the Count Agostino da Gori Giustl'b* has wrought a little cotter or box to 
contain autographs of men of science, artists, poet*, ice. The (brine I* by no 
means unworthy of the relics. 

Time will not permit of my dwelling at greater length upon individual 
specimens, or even extending my catalogue of Ingenious artists. It may suffice 
to say, briefly, that in marble, stone, ivory, ebony, and plastic compositions, the 
spplicstion of sculpture to industry forms, probably, the most distinguished 
feature of the Industrial portion of llie Florentine Exhibition. 
It would he unfair to the Italians to pass from the subject olapplled sculpture, 
one form of it in which, from classical times to the present, they 
a decided pre-eminence over other nation*. I allude to the art 
of working in gem* and precious atone*. 

The names of Giromrtti and Odelli of Rome, are celebrated, and their produc- 
tions still command very high prices, in proportion, perhaps, to the labor, but 
too (Treat for the art displayed ; as, for instance, the single cameo of glamor 
Giromrtti is valued at no less than .111,000 francs, or £1,20", a price, possibly, 
as the Italian* sav, " da combinani." Neither of these artists, in my judgment, 
sustains his previously acquired reputation, while the intaglios of Heriai of 
Milan, a less known man, ore, if not so valuable, far more agreeable, being both 
designed and wrought in better taste, and rather reproducing Grecian than 
ancient Ham an styles of execution. 



since hi* miniature rep re 
Querela at Sienna, and his exquisite little pietor 



The old celebrity of Valerio Vicenti for the execution of intaglios in crystal, 
rating not only on tbc warm tribute of admiration paid to his genius by Vasarl, 
ut on exquisite relic* of bis skill still preserved at Naples, Rome, and Florence, 



resting t 
but on « 

ha* excited the noble emulation of Bertram!, of Cremona, a < 
men of whose handicraft is « 
to be no longer living. 

The roedailie art of Italy, so famous of old through the. dies rut by Cellini. 
Bostiano Cennini, and others, is well sustained in the present day, and the 
specimens furnished by the mints of Florence and Rome show that their ancient 
dexterity has not entirely deserted their descendants. 

Before altogether quitting the fine arts, there are some forms in which they 
appear so closely allied to industrial art, and in their alliance so little modified, 
as to demand notice, before proceeding to a consideration of thine industries, the 
type* and constitution of which arc affected comparatively remotely by the three 
fine arts. 1 class in the former of these categories engraving, lithography, 
chromo-lithography, and photugraphv. 

From the davs of Marc, Antonio ttaimoudi, through those of Volpato and 
Raphael Morghcn, tomodern times, rendered illustrious by the names ofPerfi tli, 
Jest, and Tosehl, the Italian school of line engraving ho* maintained an almost 
unquestioned pre-eminence over its contemporaries of the rest of Europe. That 
great work, the engraving of the Frescoes of Corregglo at Parma, upon which oil 
tbc later years of Toschi's life were employed, contributed to the education of a 
generation of engravers, many of whose works are fully worthy of their culti- 
vated master. 

The basis of all excellence in this art Is, of course, the perfection of what is 
known as the engraver's drawing — in other words, his rendering in chiaroscuro 
(of the exact lixe of the plate proposed to he produced) of the picture selected for 
reproduction on steel or copper. In this art the Italians have greatly excelled, 
and do to still, since It would be scarcely possible in this way to surpass such a 
drawing, for instance, as that by Calamatta of Raflacile's " Madonna di 
Foligno." 

For perfection In soft and fleshy modelling the palm must, 1 think, unques- 
tionably be given to Tosehl, for his print of the Madonna della Seals, bv 
Corrrgirio; and Tommaao Aloysio J uvara, tin- leader of the Neapolitan school, 
several of whose minor specimens arc of extraordinary excellence, must, I think, 
be placed next in order of merit. 

Of Toschi's old assistants on the Parmesan Coireggio*, Perfctti of Florence, 
Scotto of Genoa, and Calamatta of Civita Vrcchia, many agreeable specimen* are 
exhibited: and the print of the Madonna della Seggiola, by the first-named, is 
worthy of high commendation. 

A work now in progress on the gallery at Florence, and most creditable as a 
current Italian publication, oppears to have given < 
beat eotemporary enj 
for this work are exit 
Trices. 

I cannot leave the subject of Italian engraving without noticing the extra- 
ordinary pen-and-ink drawings by Profsssor Vinccnxo Gsrzotto of Padua. On 
three large sheets this artist leas depicted, In a most masterly manner, the " Joys 
of Paradise." the " Sufferings of Purgatory," and the " Despair of Hell." Not 
only are these compositions highly imaginttive-in this respect rivalling the 



i progress on the gallery at riorenee, ami most cTerurame as a 
ublicatlOTi, appear* to have given employment to many of the 
■ engravers, and beautiful plates a* well as engraver's drawinf.-* 
exhibited by CUsee Forni, Fredcrico Calendi, and Agostino 
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analogous works of our own Martin— but they are drawn wi „ tn * m 
Vedire of light and shade, fore-shortening, and of the human figure, 
of Paradise i» exceedingly beaotiful. 

In chalk and ink lithography, a fair average Is maintained by the houaea ol 
Hicbter, of Naple*; Carpentter, of Florence: and Bonino, of Milan ; while in 
chremo-llthcgnudiy^ they may^riybe ^^^P^^ qU y | ^ V „ a if 

and London. 

nv the first-named houae two worlu are exhibited, the execution of which la 
eminently honorable to Italy at the present time. One of these is a perfect 
series of illustration* of the painted decorations of Pompeii, published by 
Niccollui, being for the most part Jae-nmilu of the beautiful drawing* of 
Abbote. The otber is an equally fine series of illustrations of the Abbey of 
Momeale, near Palermo, lie latter work ha* been produced mainly through 
the energies of the Bcncdktine Father* of the Abbey, under the able leadership 
of the Padre Grovinn. For those who would aeek to revive the manufacture of 
pictorial mosaics In this country — and, happily, they are now many — no more 
useful work can be recommended than this, In which the glories of the celebrated 
Xoruian Cathedral arc admirably reproduced In all their details. Bonino'* 
imitations of oil pictures are all but deceptive ; while Oarpentier produces, at 
very reasonable prices, excellent colored touvrnirt of the most beautiful pictures 
of r'ra Angelico and other masters. 

The illuminator's art is so nearly allied to the art of chromo-lithogrephy, that 
I may consider this to be the fittest place to notice the evidence given by 
Napolcone Verga of Perugia, that the traditional skill of the Italians in 
" i|uell'artecbe alluminare e chiamata a Parisi," from the days of Dante to the 
end of the last century, has not been lost. In his illuminated addresses from the 
municipality to the .YIarclK9)c Pepoll, Verga shows himself, if somewluit Inferior 
to Giullo Uovio, Uuonfratelli, and Glrolamo dai Libri, superior to almost all 
other ancient magnates in the art of illumination on vellum. 

As connected also with chromo-lithograpby, may be noticed the art of color- 
printing by means of typography (alluminare e chiamata), that Is, from type 
or brass rule. Of this some good specimen* were shown by Frederlro Lao. 

Raffadlo Salarl, of Florence, contributed facsimiles, executed with the pen, of 
ancient block and other early printing and wood-cut illustrations, fully sufficient 
to deceive any eyes but those of tbe most accomplished bibliomaniac*, their nei- 

T»e^l^^mJ^tbe\t^i^ifar^i^i^a and tail copies 
iu 1851. 

In photography the names of Ponte of Venice, Alinari of Florence, and 
Dovliielli of Rome, ore well known In this country as connected with very perfect 
reproductions of tbe most striking architectural monument* of those cities. It 
■nay be enough to say that they ably sustain their reputation amidst rivals whose 
excellence brings them within a few pace* uf the foremost In the race. Duroniof 
Milan, exhibits a full-length life-size figure of Ibe king, in it* way a triumph over 
very great difficulties. A less favorable subject, however, for such an experiment 
could hardly have been selected. Caldeai's reproduction* of the Hampton Court 
cartoon* are too well known to need commendation from me. 

Iu metallic art there was not much to notice, since none of the branches of that 
class of industry were very largely represented. 

In the precious metals much more design and Ingenuity were displayed than— 
with one or two exceptions, to be presently mentioned— appear in productions in 
the hater meta's. I am unable to praise the silversmiths' work generally, since 
tbe Italians a* yet do not appear to have fully appreciated the ancient style* of 
finish of their own forefather*, or even those of the Wagners, Froment-Meurices, 
Mon-U, and Vechtea, of the past and present generations in other countries. 
The best works of this kind, where little was really good, appeared to be the vase 
designed and executed by Tomato Rinaldt of Modena, and the sword of honor 
presented to the King by the dtixens of Modena, and executed by Rimi, of 
Milan. The steel blade of tbe latter, which was cleverly inlaid with gold and 
silver, showed tbat the whole art of working all'azzimina, or damascening, in 
which Cellini so greatly excelled, is not lost in Italy. 

A still nobler (word than tills, as far as material is concerned, was exhibited, 
the work of Castellan), of Rome. The hilt was somewhat too severe In style for 
one wrought in gold, and did not appear to me equal in workmanship to much 
thut I have seen elsewhere, and, indeed, in London last season, by tbe same dis- 
tinguished jeweller. It is to be regretted that he did not contribute any other 
specimen or hi* skill on the present occasion. I must confess that I have seen 
in shops at Rome, Genoa, Florence, and Naples, tar better jewellery than was 
displayed In thU the first great Italian Industrial Exhibition, where so important 
• branch of industry should bare been better represented. 

I □ cast-iron there was little worthy of remark, with the exception of a very 
rleverga* lantern, cost at the foundry at Fignone, near Florence. 

In bronze and brass founding and chasing, I have never seen in any country 
better work produced than that for which Clemente Papl, of Florence, is so 
justly renowned; and I believe that It has pu tiled those most learned in the 
processes of metal costing to understand by what means his extraordinary re- 
productions of groups of natural flowers have been made out of molten metal. 

In wrought-iron, for whle.li I need scarcely remind you that Florence and 
Sienna were formerly most celebrated, Pasquale Franchi, and Benedetto Zalaffl 
(both of the latter city), exhibit themselves as truly cunning smiths. The 
former has produced a 'small pair of gates, In which the vine, the olive, and 
groups of corn, become admirable ornaments to a well arranged series of con- 
ventional Hues and form*; while the latter sends some iron rings and brackets, 
similar to those formerly attached to the old palaces of Italy. Thesa an all 
wrought with hammers and punches, with such freedom and spirit as to be 
likely enough to deceive enthusiastic purchaser* who may be unable to refrain 
from attempting to carry off trophies of the former glories of those nobles, In 
whose families the right was alone hereditary to attach such marks of nobility to 
the head-quarters of their race. 

In pierced steel-work the cutlers of Cunpo Basso, the only place in Italy in 
which much cutlery Is manufactured, exhibit considerable dexterity, and the 
pierced scissors of Vlndltte Tcnano arc elegant, both in design and execution. 
One singular pair of desk scissors, highly and pleasingly ornamented, bore the 
singular inscription, in incised characters, " Scipione Bazitangrio, al munidplo 
dl rirenie;" the gift recalling the good old days of Florence, when nothing was 
deemed too precious to be offered out of the tradesman's abandonee to hi* wdl- 

• To be oooticuad. 



or the Old Town, wltb Its upritfnt streets [scoritcc. suursj, 10 uk 
v occupy It, and In whose occupancy it has assumed its present bnr- 
sgracetul condition. Wbat do we find when we examine ! Close* 

4| to 1 foot in width, as they taper in some instances to meet at the 



ON THE 8ANITARV CONDITION OF THE DWELLINGS OF 
THE OPERATIVE CLASSES OF EDINBURGH* 
mHE College transmitted the foregoing suggestions, with the apparently 
I necessary recommendation that they be carried Into effect with all con- 
venient speed. Earlier than this, however, tbe Privy Council, moved by the 
fact that the town " I* now become so filthy and undeane. and ths streets, 
veoallis, wvnds, and doses thereof so overlaid and covered with mlddlngs, ice, 
tbat the Councillors or* resolved to leave tlseir lodgings," as " they cannot 
have a clean and free passage and entry to them," nor to abide tbe sight 
of this shameful unclean nes* and filth iness." The remedy suggested was to 
bold every householder responsible for the purity of the part in front of his 
own, a* is now done in regard to the snow. Again, in 1761, on the fall of 
an old house, a general survey of the old houses throughout the city was 
made, and many of them were condemned and destroyed. The erection of 
George-square to the south, and of the street* and squares of the New 
Town, on the north, led to the removal of the wealthier inhabitants, and the 
abandonment of the Old Town, with Its upright streets (Scoff ire, stairs), to the 
class wbo now < 
bamus ar.d dis| 
varying from 4, . 

top, seven and eight storle* high ; thdr causewayed surfaces, reeking with every 
kind of filth, are the only entrances bv which light and air can find their way to 
the dwellers in these awful dens. Add to this the fact that some of these houses, 
once the residences of our nobility, have large room* of goodly pretensions. 
These, however, would not pay, so they are divided by wooden partitions into 
familv apartments, a few feet square. These Inner cages have no direct com- 
munication even with that modicum of light and air which finds Its way through the 
narrow close. The old window ofthe ancient room Is still left, the glass probably all 
gone, but all the light admitted to tbe Inner denscom«s through that window across 
ii passage, an.l then through a square hole cut in the partition, so that 1 assert, 
witbont fear of contradiction, that when It was brood daylight outside I could 
not see my hand bdd at arm's length before me in many of these houses, which 
were solrfv dependent on such borrowed light. Again, many of these houses are 
of very old date indeed. One in Diekson's-dose, which I examined, is described 
by Wilson (" Memorials ol F.dlnburgh") "a* a neat and very substantial stone 
edifice, evidently the work of Robert Mylne, and built about the period of the 
Reformation." Here was the residence of David Allan, " our Scottish Hojartb," 
as be was called, and who in 1788 gave lessons in drawing in this very house at 
the rate of one guinea per month for three lessons a week, terms which show the 
wealthy character of bis pupils. One small room la this house, not IS feet wide, 
has a gradirnt of 01 Inches from front to hack, a great crack extends through the 
wall, the lintel* of the doorway* are all cracked, the doors have been repeatedly 
stripped to make them fit. I produce a bit of one of the beams, which crumbles 
between vour flngvrs like snuff. It seems to lie imagined that the materials of 
which our bouses are constructed are exempt from the universal law of decay, 
and that, once huilt, they should stand for ever. Often, when thoroughly unsafe, 
they give no sign of tVir utter rottenness. I visited one in another part or the 
town which had been purchased for, and was being adapted to, a particular 
purpose. A substantial-looking tenement It was, with wall* 4 feet In thickness. 
The architect who planncl the alterations fortunately caused the main beam 
suiuiorting the root to be examined ; it was utterly rotten. I show you a piece 
of it ; at IU junction with the wall It had given way (the place, I believe, where 
such accidents usually occur), and the whole rnof had to he shored up with tem- 
porary support*. A "good illustration nf tbe length of time these beams may 
remain In a very unsafe condition without external lndicationa of decay was 
afforded in the picture gallery of Holyrood Palace. The flooring of this long 
room bad been repeatedly repaired, and on the occasion of tbe annual levees 
given by his Grace the Commissioner, was temporarily supported from below. 
It was resolved, however, to new floor the whole ; and on the planking being 
removed, the beams which had clung to instead of supporting the floor actually 
gave way. and three of the workmen were precipitated into the chambers below. 
It is more than probable, then, that many house* built about tbe time of tbe 
one that lately ML or the one In Dlekson'a-close, likely so soon to fall, are 
in a similar unsafe condition. I have placed before you roughly-executed sketches 
of some of these houses. From bring originally built to serve a different pur 



pose, manv of them are singularly ill adapted for subdivision, anil peculiarly 
unsuited for the residenco of poor families. Of Ihi* Cant's-close forms a good 
example. It appears, according to Wilson, to have been occupied lu early times 
by ecclesiastical building* in connection with the church of Crichton. Entrance 
to the momsis afforded by good circular staircases, but the thin partitioned sub- 
divisions are as comfortless a* can be imagined ; many of tbem liave their light 
and nir from borrowed light*, and in others, where the old windows have been 
rendered availoble, tliev are stuck in the queerest corners, as if placed designedly, 
so as to be of as little service as possible. Thus, this room, of which 1 show you 
a drawing, is 11 tcet 10 Inches bv9 fett2 Inches, it* height bring 8J feet, and the 
window, 87 inches wide, is found in the extreme corner, protected from all extra- 
vagance in tl« admission of light or air by tbe close proximity of the wall on 
the other side, (or there I* only a dear space of 34 feet between the two sides — 
narrowed In some places by projections to only i\ feet. In another bouse, in 
Campbell's-dosc, (he room is 16 feet 3 inches long by 7 feet 7iircbe* wide, and the 



onlv window, 14 feet in width, is at the extreme corner of the room. Another 
peculiarity is shown In the first of these rooms ; the large, deep, old-fashioned 
Inele corner, which before the subdivision belonged to Uie whole apartment, has 



follen to the lot of this particular room, and a hole 1 foot 2 Inrhe* wide has t 
cut through tbe solid wall at tbe side angle and glazed, so that the light struggle* 
through from tlie back of the fire, and the eyea of the inhabitants arc protected 
from any glare by a thick curtain of intervening smoke. In Use room in the 
drawing this appears as an additional window ; in some, I am informed, it ■ the 
only one the apartment possesses. Take another room in Cant's-csoae. It is 
formed out of a larger room by wooden partitions quite open, and its entrance 
dosed bv an lU-fitting door, there being a clear space of at least 3 Inches between 
the door and tbe lintel. It bo* no direct commnnlcatlon whatever with tbe i ex- 
ternal air, but borrows all It* light from the window of the larger room of which 
it form* a part, through a window 8 feet 5 inches in width. The light must first 
struggle into that outer window through a high close only 34 feet wide, and then 
cross a passage of 5 feat before reaching the window proper of the room at all. 
Tbe bright of this room Is 9 feet, and a family of five life In It, paying a rent of 

• O-oclBdsd trom psgs 40. 
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1*. 44. per week, or £3 lis. 6d. per annum. There ia no room for a bed by day, 
bat at night, when the nnbera are raked out of the hearth, one is folded down 
> it- We could not aee one another In this room til] artificial light was ob- 
The hut drawing to which I direct you exhibits a transverse 
of a garret In CampbeuV-cloae. It is only 6 feet high at the Unbent 
part, and the eaves tlope rapidly down. It is lighted and aired by a hole at the 
<-nd about a foot aqaare. All told us of the stifling heat of summer, but coin - 
plained far mora of the cold (rale* of winter; for the outer windows, opening 
on the closes ootside, and only on passages within, are destitute of glass, and 
the old, rotten, ill-fitted partitions are utterly insufficient to keep out the 
external air. The rents vary from Is. to 4*. par week ; they are collected (some- 
times two weeks) in advance, and a universal complaint Is made of the impossi- 
bility of getting the landlords to do anything for the comfort of the tenants. The 
fact is, these houses are in most Instances let as a whole to middlemen, many of 
then coarse, unfeeling men, who, charging often an advance of '&) per cent, on 
the rents they pay, grind the face* of the poor, and get rich on the sufferings and 
inlvri« of their fellow-creatures. Mr. Pcddie, who visit* a dirtrkt hounded by 
the High Caltonanil North Back of Canongaleon the north. New-street on the 
east, Canoogate on the south, and Leith Wyiid on the west, inform* me that this 
district contain* about .V10 bouses, and nearly £00 families. There are about thirty 
cases of two families living iu one bouse, and about fifteen with two families in the 
.une room. Of these houses, about 400 are good and comfortable for working 
iropte, with rents from £7 to £19. About 180 are at present in *och a state as 
to be hurtful to the moral and physical character of the inhabitants ; but, if sun- 
plied with water, and altered so as to admit a sufficient supplv of light and air, 
their might be allowed to lie inhabited— rents, from £3 to £ti. Another 180 are 
utterly deficient in sin-, air, light and water, and every necessary element of 
health, many of them dangerous from their age and rickety condition— the rents 
varying from Is. to 12*. per week. About twenty families live in damp, ill-ventilated 
cellar*, below the surface of the street. Many other d welling*^ ! ) of similar character 
were described by the speaker, who aaid, in conclusion, let it be remembered 

ipea, and some idea of 
may be formed, and of the moral and physical degra- 
dation in which their inmates must be sunk. From such abodes you issue half- 
Mitfocated, and cease to wonder, when you analyse your feelings, and when you 
consider what an amount of physical depression the habitual dwelling in such" an 
atmosphere nut engender, that the gin-palace, or, worse still, the hard-ale 
shop, dose bv, i» crowded tn thr door by eager votaries. Would I be myself 
better In simitar circumstances is the question each may well ask himself; and at 
we know the influence of the surrounding moral atmosphere on the character of 
all, can we wonder if in inch localities the moral as well as the physical life 
lsnguishe*, and ignorance, indecency, and immorality prevail ? If you treat 
human beings worse than beasts, what can you expect them to become ! If the 
i l'j'«-ct of this paper were not limited to the consideration of the sanitary con- 
dition of the A dweiling-honses alone, I might proceed to show that, besides neg- 
lecting the peculiar advantages for drainage furnished by the site of oar city, 
and beside* suffering our houses to lapse Into the condition which has been indi- 
cated, we have suffered the river which flow* through our New Town (partly by 
the division of its natural waters, and partly by opening Into it our drains,) to 
become, during a great part of the rear, an open anil offensive sewer. Farther, how, 
. 4 if we had a pp-jadiee against rrtsh air, we suffered the sewage water of the 
town to be diffused over about S,000 acres of irrigated land, so that the emana- 
tions from about 37,130,000 square feet of poisonous swamp — which, if science 
have any truth, must be injurious to health — are carried to our dwellings by the 
cast wind, which here blows on an average 1% days in the year, or by the west 
wind, which farori us with about v£J0 days; but on these I shall not dwell. To 
use profoafional language, I have described the disease and its symptom*, but bow 
shall I prescribe a remedy ? The case, I say, admits neither of palliatives nor 
restoratives. A surgical operation is essential, the diseased member must be 
removed — Dtlenda at Carthago. The recent calamity lias aroused attention, 
and bat one remedy has been suggested— the erection of new house* for the 
working-classes; but tbat this may be largely undertaken, it must be proved to 
tie a ante and profitable commerclsl speculation. Those tbat have hitherto been 

i number and new, requiring as yet 
a class of tenants much superior to 
After referring to the fact that the 
erected had done but little towards improving the condition of the 
Old Town, and expressing a doubt as to the efficiency of the plan 
the Town Council, the author continued : I think the 
the ease imperatively calls for a Royal Commission, very 
in number, as the only body calculated tn meet the emergency, and 
we have an analogy for their appointment. In ltM6, her Majiaty issued a Royal 
Commission appointing certain gentlemen to inquire whether any or what special 
means may he requisite for the improvement of the health of the' metropolis, and 
a similar body might lie appointed to inquire into the house accommodation of 
Edinburgh. We ought to tell the Legislature plainly and strongly tbat the 
present is a state of matters which cannot lie permitted to continue; that no 
man, for the mere sake of gain, has a right selfishly to disregard the Interests of 
hi* neighbour* ; and that if the proprietors of .such dwelling-houses are not 
sufficiently alive to the fact that by their culpable negligence or cupidity they arc 
sacrificing the Uvea of hundreds, and casting the burden of the maintenance of 
hundred* more on their fellow-citiicns, they must be prevented from continuing 
*o foul a wrong, and made to understand that universally acknowledged maxim 
of public law—"* Sie item tno, ut Hon alicnum lie Jim." The great lawgiver of 
tbe Israelites has given his divine sanction to such regard to the lives of others 
when be proclaimed, amidst the thunders of Sinai, as one of the laws of his peculiar 
people, "When thou bulkiest a new house, then thou shalt make a battlement for 
' h » roof, that thou bring uot blood upon tbine house if any man fall from tbence." 
^Al tbe dose . f a diK-u**l;m ahich followed the readlng^of thejjapcr, Dr. Woo D 

So t lil till t but it WM Dot lit.'lt 



irv a wiie ami pruncamc cnuiuierrau spTuiauun. ill 
built have paid well, lm'aa«e tfwy are few in numb*?! 
little outlay for repair, and all .nUbiici by a dM 
thr*.:' w.u*v condition we desire to relievo. After re 



Axn Cuk-kii.— "1 



'—Mrmimy Putt 
niostrat*<d 



ON PUBLIC MEMORIALS* 

GOING back to the architecture of the Romans, we And that they have f umUhed tn with 
the original* of another ciaaa of iraildlngs ivomctimrs used for thu purpose, but out, 
upon the whole, generally wilted for it ; althoogh la particular position-, where such a 
■cructure is needed. H may he appropriate, and add gnat grandeur to entrances of parka, 
of town*, or other appruachc* : these are triumphal arches, a* they are usual!)" called ; 
although by no mean* unlvuraalljr uaed for that purpose, many of them having been 
erected to mmmnr-aratc cither the oriiiinal construction or au Important Improvement or 
restoration of a public road, any ruler being rightly oonjMcred a gnat benefactor to bin 
projMt who (tcToUai hi* attention to these Important work*. Thus we find ooe nx Rimlnt, 
'p"'!"l ii* honi ■! of an important n^tr-rati. >n the llamlntan »V..j ti> Atsgui-tu* : i <vx a; Hj a, 
in ricdmont, to tommcmorate another restoration of the road there by the *amc emperor. 
When the harbor at Anooaa wa* restored by Trajan, he erected the gateway still to be «vn 
there, and ai^ther at Bcarventaai. when ho repaired the Via AppLa. At "Tola, in litrla, 
another waa erected for ft similar p c rpoae. 

At Allien-], and Ajitiii«\ ht Egypt. II* Irian erected archea to commr niaratc what ho had 
done for those cities by the buUumgv bo had erected in them. 

But at Borne these archea were uiuslly used to commemorate a triumph which had patted 
along the road over which they were built, or they were erected in time for the triatnphal 
Iirocwrioii to pose '.hrou^h, and then remain a* memorials of the trlomph. !U ample* og 
theac are that uf Titus, erected to oainrneruaratc the conquest of Jerusalem, and repreacnliiig 
In it* baawi-rvlievi tbe spoils of the temple. The arch of Septixnins heTorus, which showa 
the addition, as vac the custom In the latter day* of the empire, of a smaller arch on each 
side for the footways; and the arch of Cocatantine. They were §orn*rrtuao* used ai entrance*, 
and also to cornmcmorate tbe bid Ming of the Roman bridges erected to Italy, France, S|*aiti, 
and other port* of the world, a* you welt know such archea have bona, tn rofJ*oo,ueiice of 
the rtmaiatanoe of Roman art. erected in London, In Pari*, and other citi«"» ; the most reoeJit 
as well as one of the finest examples U at tbe entrance from the country to the Ludwig 
Htrasst', at Munich, the design at which is Tcry good, and the group of navaiia Id hot car, 
drawn by liana. Is very tuitiiblc to its poaltiou, and cnaeUTc in Its outline, and IU groupung 
being, from its facing the same direction as the front of tbe arch, and yot, front the sprcAd- 
hag natarv of the group soflVciently onvcring tho whole width of the arch, a naocb more 
appropriate and graceful example of sculpture surmoanting an arch than ours of the Irou 
Duke, which ixccssarily, from its form and atdeway position, Is idnguLarly ttiappropriate, 

A* carrying out thr eery spirit of the principle of the use of these arches both fur en* 
trances ami for memorials, although in a Gothic stylo, may be cited tbe Tsar Tbor In the 
«anie city, It la'lng the gate of the town, an i yet its. whole facade t»ring oort-re-l with 
liist>.irical Ireacixw. 



Althaittgh they can harilly be coIU-d pulvlU" 1 memor 
men, they were erected cither by thi>mk*c)ve* during 



a», although momorUU of pal-lSe 
it llfetLmo or by thvir own faniiHcM 
'h we ore now getting to vl**-w Uiu 
», may be kcarnt from Usj tombs of 



(i *1 wstchea r. c. p>« guinea* ; sttsw watches, J to Vj gnlneas, Benson's new IUostr 
Pami^Ut, free for two ■tamps. deacrlpUe* of erery coostnicaion of watch, enables per 
in sny part of Ois world to srioct with tho greatest certainty tho watch beat adapt* 



after their death, snme Instmctbin, tn the tptrit in 
instruction to be derived from the examples of old 
the oliler nat&siD*. 

Certainly, If a lasting memorial U lobe desirvd.eomethtog I* to be learnt aa to Una value of 
stability In these erectioiw, and of thu moans of obtaining it, and soQiething of simple gran- 
deur i*f rffuct, from the first tombs of the KgypUan Kings, the Pyramids— aoroethlikg; of the 
historical value of endnring memorials tn these rock-cut tombs : bat from three little can 
be karnt of fomvs -saltahle for the pixrpeesy. From tho Oreeka lltUo is oi be learnt on this, 
head, l»*.i: Aiv. iint tK u ■■!.:■- i,: iu> ;•. -t .■• : . Is-- Ji -ii ml many - ..• '■ anil u. 
appropriate, forms for our pnr] | oee. Those to the Emperor* and other grand personogri. are 
fin* ; one, however, tjeforetho empire, that of Cecilia UoUila, is of a very gmnd and eocethc 
form, — that of a round tower about *4 feet tn diameter, with a bold frtcic and cornice 
mounted on a square hayc about too fort N ( narc, Tbat of Augustus eoiaststeil of a circutar 
bascmcut altout tevt in dmmeter, and aboot W> feet in height, adorord with twelve largo 
oiehes ; above tltis ro«e a cone of earth, divided .into terraces and planted with tms, 
Augustus laid out the grounwls snrreundkng his tomb and planted them in gardens lor 
public use during hi* lifetime. That of Hadrian, built by himself, is now the CasLie of St. 
Angclo ; its basement originally wa* a apiare about »10 feet each way, and 74 high ; aVovc 
thi» was a circular tower about 7V1 fret in diameter and 140 feet high : the circular part 
was ornamented with column*. In thr age of Coostantine the smaller tombs became lUu 
snuuloy reprocntaUons oi the l'satlieuii. 

One of the lUustratinnH in Mr. Fcrgusson's IT and book shows us a very singular example 
At ht. Rezni, In France, which comes mora within our subject, and seems to 
give us a ma—teal type of oar memorial crosses. It stands on a suuarc bast 
dotoratcd with bas rcLicfs ; the next ftagc i« ptcrced with an arch cn taJi 
fare, with three-quarter Corinthian column* at each angle; the nprermcat story con- 
sist* of an open circular coloiUsadc with a conical top. Another at Igel, near Treves, In 
Germany, is of a very singular form ; this is a square building, ornanacnted with sculpture, 
with tlat pilaster^, cornice, and pediment, raised from its usual place to the level of the 
springing of an ogre *pire, at as to rrsrmlile those charch spires that axe mrrounded by four 
gables ; this form very fully leads us to the consideration of another kind uf memorial, 
which, In general nutiinr, thesv la«t rxampl'** mnch resemble. There is do form in my mind 
so nutted for public memorials as the medic rat form of memorial cross ; there la room aivt 
ncope for sculpture of every kind in the basement ; there can be ba^ relief* in the niche-, 
subordinate figures connected with the main figure ; or, if an event is recorded, the stoiu-n of 
tho several venom* principally cngngc4l in it, while above may be the principal figurt' of tho 
subject of the memorial, much protected from the weather, and the whole elegant?) -ur- 
rooemted by a spire. A beautiful example of a structure of this kind U the BhUoo Brunttcu. 
or lacauUful fountain at Nnremlanv, wliich. ajrain, shows a graceful oombinatlim of an 
arohltectriral rtructure suitable for a memorial with the uses of a street drinking fountain. 
This is mounted on two steps, tn the form of an i>ctAgon ? and surrounded above the ste p* V»y 
rich stone railing, at the angles of which are figures on short peduatals. If a public me- 
morial he erected in our large clmrches or metro)ioUtan churches or cathedrals, by all 
means let *uch memorial* tx> more of a tomb than that of the usual form of memorial, and. 
nborc oil, let it be to the rtylc of the building in which It Is placed, and, If prasible, let It 
be «> appropriate and so rarefully designed for Its special place that It may appear rr.th> ; 
as an archltrctoral adornment, and as if the original architect of the building had placed It 
ttierc himself, and not such as he, if he were living, wiw!«l expel Indignantly from thu 
rburch. and such a* many of as would much like to hare a hand iu helping him to do it. 
I need hardly «ay to you what was so much wanted not many years ago : norer design your 
modern memorial to as to require the defacing, even in the alightott degree, of the aalaf 
building In which It is placed. 

No men hare ever understood the designing of tombs and memorial effigies of the 
notable men of their time better 'than the architect* and desigDers of the middle *\£v*. 
i^pecUlly as regards their ratability to the churches In which then. 1 were placed chaprla 
may he cn>wded with them, and archea filled by them. Arches may be made In the 
walls for them, or the fioor? of the aisles ccrrered with them, yet the only result is that the 
beauty and picturesque effect of the building have been much Increased by tlbein ; for 
ii: iriunu-nt i hki' t.H'is our n -marital. w rl.-J ol aUiir *.'.nil>; uf > it - ■ h"* . wit.it'.iif ^-'t'i- 
tifol rltlgics tn calm repo**, are sufficient examples, which may be varisd in tn-atmotit MM 
detail to an almost eudieas tlcgree : those at Wostminster, both of kings and knight*. ^ with 
their tenutlful canopies ; tiuxw, again, of the Soala family at Verona, and that of Walter 
Cray at York, and the Iksauxliamp tomb at Warwick, are fine examples of different movie* 
of trratmrnt. A buutihil form of memorial for the Interior of a church Is a bra-*, but 
nnir** pn4e*-tril by a rating, it nvms to u*e that the waJI of the biiiidlng In which U i? 
erTxrted L* lietter than the jaSTemoriU 

There I* one motle of mernorial by which architecture is a great gainer, and by tbe aid of 
tb© cuatom of using which for that pitrpose many a church, wliich would not other- 
wise t»o completed, U finished anil l<*uufied, that Is, of Inserting stained glass 
Into the windows as mamortsl* ; It Is a beauiiiul mate of r*«rilng the per- a., 
and of, at the same time, adorning God's boose. I do not think that there u any- 
thing particular to be rrmembered In designing theac; tho design may be. if possible, 
appKitTrtate, but, if not possible, It docs not matter. Of course the subiect must be 
■acred. The InscnrlioiM are gcncnUiy so difficult to read, that I think it is beat to Insure 
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, m well as the dtoarailoo, by placing uiuicracatli a 



he l>cauty of your building*, encourage, whenever It is In 
of recording the irreat and good. To use a hoenery pro. 



the memorial Intentions of th 
Uu containing the tcacrtptl 
Bjr ell means, for the Hike i 
your power, thli beautiful mo_. 

verb, " two btnls ore killed with i no atone?" I would lust »; here whet 1 always urge 
when 1 have the opportunity of mylng anything about stained glass : let no one color pre. 
dominate, and do not nwnit to make a historically recording fresco ont of a painted 
gloss window, for (he material will not admit of It ; color U lt> chief and meat legitimate 
object ; lea re all th* rest to f reaco Itself . 

Memorials of event* seem to me to be even richer In opportunity for de?ign than 
memorial* of public men : for your principal eculptur*, whether on a pedestal of 
» vcr kind of structure It may be reared, may then consist ofa group, either I 
aVscrlntlv* of tbe eTtnt, and not of a tint to man. 

A v " I Instance of what may be dono In thin way U the beautiful group of tbe memorial 
to the inventor of printltiit. Julian Oottwbcrg, which, although erected at a memorial to 
him. will abow you what 1 mean, as It Introduces hli two companions, Faust and Jtebeffer, 
grouped on each aide of the main figure. Of the tennty of thla you may yourselves Jndge at 
the Crystal Folace, 

1 cannot condcxle a paper upon thl* subject without alluding to the Idea carried ont by 
King Ludwlg, of Bavaria. In two buildings, one at bU capital, Munich, and the other at 
R* Us ton ; the one at katisbon I hare not aren, Isjlng obliged, when In Havarla, to change 
my route; bat the one at Jiuuicb waa nearly fins-hod when I waa there In IKS. Theae 
buildings are the Walhalla. at Ratlston, *»>! the Kiihmcshellc.or rtall of Fame, at Munich. 
The purpose of tbeae buildings Is to contain the •tatuee and bnata of the men who may 
bare distinguished themselves and deserved well of their country : and I think tbe hie* It 
good. Ami If e'sinillar Institution had been founded in our country , Westminster Abbey 
might hare been eared many an Incongruonj statue 

Tbe building at Munich stands on a considerable eminence outside the town, and consist* 
of a long, low white marble portico of Doric columns ral-ed on many «f" ; It la massive 
and grand looking. Although I think that had It been higher It would hare been more 
; but, no doubt, when it ta filled. In time, with the ir.anr buate and Baton it is 

1 enriched. In front of It la the celebrated 
l to crown with a wreath which she 
i poetic 

and fertile brain thla beautiful statue prsceeded. did not lire to see It erected on its 

— I of Fame, 
i all a 

I of 

great difScnlty : It was begun in 1M«, and completed In rattan* portion* in lata. It 
placed on It* pedestal and exhibited to Ibe ]ssnplenn October tbe <*h, lhM), and too willtlnd 
the ceremony pleasingly «ml graphically described In Mia Howltt's interertlng little work, 
» Tbe Art-etudenl In Munich." 

the designer, and Ptlegrlmayi r, the greatest worker In bronte in 
1 the snnoriDtmder.ce cf the casting, died while the work was In 
rero in some measure clouded with sorrow. 

to the purpose of commemorating the great men of the 
1 capable of great Taiiation and exmi-luo ; for, not only 
• erected on purpose with an open portico, m> Uiat every statue added agar 
:h the beauty of the facade, but ibis principle may be applied to special 
appropriate buildings, where the 'spare* for sculpture hare I»*tv left, when, on» after the 
other, statues of the eminent in the lame calling or Iranch of public amice to which the 
l anding Is dedicated may, one by one, be added, greatly to tbe increase of the beauty of tbe 
training. Also [halls might be erected, which, although containing nothing but portmit 
statues and busts, and oomrocrooretlr* bas-reliefs, would yet, if always open to tbe public, 
answer tbe double purpose af a hall of fame and a sculpture gallery. Likewise the same 
idea might be carried out with {painting ; a national portrait gallery, placed in a grand and 
suitable building, and interspersed with historical anil lllnsjtratlr* pictures, would also serve 
Hi* double purpose of a pictorial ball of fame and a picture gallery. But before quitting 
the subject, 1 must touch upon on* or two essential qualities which sncb mernortaJa a* 
those of which 1 have been speaking ought all of them, of wlatereT particular form, to 



destined to receive, the appearance will be much rnrv 
stntue of Bnvnria, appropriately extending her arm t 
bears In b. r hand ber brave and lUustrloui sons. As t 
and fertile bruin this beautiful statue preceded, di 
pok-tat. bis honored form was. no doubt, one of the first to be erected in the Hall of Fam 
This figure cf Bavaria 1* M feet high, and the rsHVctnl it *> feet high, making In all 
height of 114 feet. The seated lion at ber sfcle I- V, feet high. The costing wa> a work < 

rUoosTnl- 



inis u«llratliig me 
country la a very good I 
may a building be <rcct< 
Increase and enrich the 



o I" presented l>y a good genius to his parents, 
d* him and rouses his am billon by unfolding 



'1 hey ought to be poetical In conception ; but In thl- vrry thing there is great care 
re/ictred ; the Idea to be conveyed, or the event to be comniemorHied, may t>* well aixl ntly 
embodleil in some poetical cr allegorical form ; Iwil 1 think 1 have only to uk you to think 
for a moment on the absurdities that from time to time rave crept into our monument* 
through an Indulgence In embodiment of classical mythology, sufficiently to warn you of 
the danger of this. 

Although one of the most artistic monuments lately erected is thnt of Frederick the 
(Irent, Inaugurated at Berlin in May, IMil.dcalgr.e'l b.r Pn>fe«,r Schlnkel, the architect, 
and frofnssor Ranch, the sculptor, yet some <A tbe bas-reliefs will, I think, afford ua an 
example to avoid in this respect as well ns to eninlst-. 

What 1 see to avoid will be seen in the following deecriptioa of the baa- reliefs In the 
Hand-book to the Crystal I 

The 1st reprvscnte Yrode 

Jnd. The Slnse of Hlstor 
and deeds of the hrroea of < 

3rd. He receives bis arms from Pallas, 

4th. He Is eramtnlng the web of a weaver of hilesla, famous for Its linens.— This subject 
expresses hi* encouragement of manufacturers. 

- th. He is leisurely plnylng the flute. - Frederick i ot only patronised muiic, but was 
himself an excellent performer on the uute. 

(.th. He is seated in his cabinet at Bans SonH, an attendant places before him the eele- 
I ratel bronse statue of the praying boy, for wblth he paid a sum amounting to XA,ws>, 
and which is now a principal ornament of the Museum ttt bVrlin. — Ttii* subject expresses 
bl« patronage of the fine arts ; the greyhounds nt bis feet are »!»■ characteristic. 

Jtb. Tfao bas-relief at the south end reprtssraits the King »caUs] on the column at Calm- 
bach, and meditating on the vicissitudes of war. 

Hth- The bos. relief at the cast represents his apoth-osis, where, "entcd on an eagle, be Is 
borne into the regions of immortality.— Admirable! Won! I that a dcrciiption of any pedestal 
oo which any of our statues are placed would need such n description, and present such a 
catalogue. Then the subjects : do they not, as 1 have endeavored to show ought always to 
be done, set forth the character and history of the man. from his era lie to bis grave ? — have 
we not bis eminence and fame related, hie early aptitude fur arm* forcibly depleted, showing 
that to be the principal occupation of his life » Then are we «hown, t*»t we should think he 
> nothing but a soUhrr. that he not only pntronltci, but practised, th* softer art of 
'" -that he enootirngT.1 manufactures and the aria— that be did not thoughtlcelr 
_ i III war, and that fals fame will live. Yts. tralv admirable I Truly an example of 
t sculpture can do to render a memorial truly commemorative. Then, what it the 
fault, and why do I uke this admirable work ss an Instance of the danger of mytliologlrnl 
and allegorical sculpture ! For this tvasnn : That, with all Its beauty, we have here »acu 
u medley of geniuses, mqses, goddesses, and eagles, high b.sit. moilertl coats, waistcoats, 
pigtails, and cock hats, that, beautiful as the memorial is. It ieems to me to say plainly to 
all designers of such itructure*. make up your mind which ycu will do, either let the b**- 

j properly belonging 

to the dote represented -or let them be entirely portica' 
As you aU know. u*b a email model of the whole of 
s sre In Hi* Crynal ~ 
niuislto 'lualltiea of memorials. th»y oui 
Ir ve-y Mtnre to be btwullful Ih-y must 
This 




to be poetical but 
an architect 'irel 

dim- 



culty-an artistic dlme-ully, as, at the present tiui». onlng bithe present mods of ttudy. few, 
if any of ns, ilthT nr. Iiitrrts or >enl|<..rw, are capelJ* of the twofoW w.,rk of .tesfgnlng 
true work of orrhitecturs aisd executing, at tbe s»n-e time, with our own bands, the 
llgnro sculpture; the professional dUlfrulty Is. that there mnrt be choice af ellher 
sculptors or architects. Therefore I think nt the presrr.t time thai the example set in t?.o 
shore msntii.ned tnemorisl to Frederick, ot two nun teing employed, one an eminent arehl- 
beet and the other an eminent sculptor, to be conjoint designers of tbe work, is a good one. 



But 1 think, In this specialty debateable ground between sculpture and architecture, that a 
completely open oom[«tltlnu Is the best moans of bringing out the best suggestions and U*o 
special order of talent most needed In this class of structure ; and If a design combining Iwtlt 
the highest standard of true architectural composition to be found amougrt all the design*, 
with the most beautiful sculpture, be the work of a sculptor, let him by all means be em- 
ployed to carry out the whole of the work ; but If, on the other hand, the work that most of 
all tbe design*, st-nt In combines these two most no cr s r etry qualities be tlul work of aa archi- 
tect, let him by aU means undertake the superintendence of the work, and Ut it be left to 
Mm to appoint what really competent sculptor he please* to execute the sculptor's part of 
the work. By this test alone, applied before the selection of the memorial, and not after- 
ln the shapo of criticism, can we insure for the future that completeness and per- 
of design and composition, a* well as well -executed figures far which our sculptor* 
hare been tang justly celebrated, that those who watch the progress of art bare a just right 
to look for in our pobLk memorial.. 



ON THE ESSENTIALS OF A HEALTHY DWELLING ANT) TOE 
EXTENSION OF ITS BENEFITS TO THE LABORING POPU- 
LATION.* 

TTN NECESSARY u It b for me to describe to vou the cnmrsment part* or the 
U rdr, the process, of It, cletrrinrHtion in r^lnx/throuedi the lunK», or to drrelt 
further upon those sources) of impurity and ocber occeaoorr influence* in aiid about 



mister, where the cubical ajsace 
o be 500 feet, must bare »n*«-n, 
eiUtirjfr evils, particularly the 
t made to the General Board 0 f 



further upon those sou roes) of impurity and other ncceaaory i 
a dwelling which tend to vitiate the air wilhln, it may be useful, before frivinff 
the results of my own observation* on tbe means of obtaining efficient ventilation, 
i h it I should notice one important preliminary consideration, that of the space 
required to keep a healthy nian In full vigor, an which very different opinion* 
hare been expressed. Exnerte-nce gained in poorlsmue dormitories, in prisons, t 
ice, iias led to tbe conclusion that from 450 to 500 cubic feet are requisite, arid 
that tbe ventilation should be such aa will cause an entire renewal of the air, 
about once in the hour. Obaerratioua made at the Model I.tNlgiug'bouae>, in 
Gcorire.etreet, St. Giles'*, which is a confined situation, aatiafy me that the 
cubical apace of 535 feet, which is provided In tbedonnitorlea of that buildine for 
each inmate, l», with proper ventilation, abundantly sufficient tu render then 
healthy ; such waa proved to be the care, even when the cholera mired in the 
neliflibourhood, and had not a single victim out of the 104 men wbo lodged 
within it* wails. From this fact 1 think it reauooabu; to infer that the un- 
healthineaa of the Wellington Barrack*, VVestminater, where the cubical ■ 
per man allowed in the ihirmiloriea is stated to be 500 feet, 
not from want of space, but from some other t 
defective ventilation, pointed out in the report ■ 
Health by tbe t'omniiaaiun on Warming; ana Ventilation. 

As mistakes with regard to apace tend to create imaginary difficulties, and 
cither impede sanitary reform, or cause a serious unnecessary expenditure,! I 
think it of use to notice two recent error* on this point which nave come under 
my observation— one in the Quarterly Ncrietc, where, in an article 
on " Laborers' Homes," it kt stated that "The Lodging-house Act 
require* an allowance of 700 cubic feet per person ," another in av 
publication by Dr. Uruitt, entitled "The Health of llie Parish," where 
it is said that " It has been decided at Bow-street that every inmate of •> 
family ought to hare 400 cubic feet of space." On inquiring; at Bow-street as 
to tbe latter derision, I learned that the magistrate* have no power to determine 
live space, and was referred to the Assistant Commissioner of Police, who in- 
formed mc "that 30 feet superficial l> the apace allowed to each lodger in the 
metropolitan common lodgiug-bouses, the rooms averaging 8 feet high, which is 
equal to 340 fret cube, and that 50 feet superficial la allowed to each police-con- 
stable lodged in ■ station or section-liouae, the rooms on an average being 0 feet 
high," which is equal to 450 cubic feet. The Poor Law Board, without laying 
down any filed rule, aptilieaMe to all circumstances, adopts as a basis of calcu- 
lation an allowance of 500 cubic feet for every person in sick wards,, and 300 
cubic feet for every healthy person in tbe dormitories. 

Dwellings for aJl d asses of persons, in order to tbrir being healthy, should be 
so constructed as that they will be every where accessible to pure air, and be fro; 
from stagnation in any part ; and, whilst It is obvious that the state of the sur- 
rounding air must hare much influence on that within the dwelling, the renewal 
of tile latter should always be sought from tho purest source, instead of the 
supply being drawn, as It often is, from a low damp situation or a confined 
interna! court. 

Considered pravctecally, the main question with regard to ventilation la in w lint 
way (lie air which ha* hecoroe vitiated can he renewed with a supply of pure 
fresh air without tbe creation of a draught Injurious to health ? To do thl* the 
air must enter copiously, but almost Imperceptibly, and when used, or become 
vitiated, its exit should be lioth continuous and complete. Ventilation ts of two 
kinds, natural and artificial, the former being effected by means of windows and 
doors, with Ibe crevices round them, as well as bj 
which are important agents in natural ventilation, I 
arrangements, be made conducive to an 
peculiarly applicable to dwelling-houses. 



•d by means ol windows ana 
by chlainev* and fireplaces, 

£^vsS 



• Bead at the Royal Institute of British Architect* by Hesht Ronnnis, K.S.A. Con- 
tinued from page SO. 

1 The spare allowed In the cells of prison* should not ho reworded aa an absolute 
criterion ; at the Model Prison. Pentonvtlle, there are about *r« cubic feet. 

] Tbe Report ot the t Government Commlsaioaers on Warming end Ventilation says, at 
folio m Cnder all the circumrtances, we would urgently direct tbe attention of the 
alinirter at War and the Horse Guards to the oSsofsile smaller of providing more room and 
accommodation fur Ibe susdier In barracks ; and that instead of WO cubic feet of space, that 
TOO to son cubic feet should be allowed per man. or, as in tbe case of the Welling 
Borrarks, that only ten persons should occupy th* suae* allotted to sixt 
reetilstlonv (boold be enforced a* soon as extra spores can I *- provided t 



of tbe I nlted Kingdom.- In a previous part of the report, at folio H, are 
following apposite 
r.kj iu ;i 



than the cubical c 
occupied, tbe amou 
tbe rooms may be < 
cKvnpled by air on 
resolve Itself Into a lltU* ■ 



which scarcely appear to have 
of Impure air as It arise* is of 
! air In a room. In tbe soldi 



of cubical space can be of very little Ira 
>k*s Ibe heated and iwimre air eon ]si« 
I for respiration, sod ibe great'? or Ok 



gOM'CT I 

which are r 
, for bow lofty a 
i away, th* spans will soon ho 
: leas «itc of the room will only 
t or a little leas time before th* air la brought into an impure 
I are about II tea* In height ; with good emulation, this 



■night h* reduced to 1 1 fast or even 10 feet without dissdvsntage. 

( In order that the amount of space now deemed requisite in hospitals may be readily 
.-.tnjiarcd with tbe above, 1 quote the following In solkl buUt hospitals tho progress of 
the can wtU betray any curtailment ol space much below I, MO cubic feet. In I 'aria 
l.ioo, and In I*mdon It.ooo. and even J,.v» cubic feet, see now 

Condition of Iluri'ltals. 
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for this express purpose, are found to answer well, 
upylng hat little space, whilst they an- nut liable to 
minrut builder, who liad 



In new building* improvements may be easily ailopted which arc not always 
applicable to old buildings ; but, us far as circumstances allow, thev should be 
crrried i.ut. (nun a settled conviction that pure air U indispensable to • healthy 
state h, ith cif Imdy and mind. 

Windows properlv constructed, made to open at the top as well as below, and 
suitably placed, afford the moat ready means for the natural ventilation of 
dwelling,, beside* which are the various contrivance, of louvres of perforated 
ifla*v sine, tin, ice. 

t himuevs act as ventilators whenever a Are is lighted in a room: the lower 
stratum of air being immediately set in movement, a current of air is established 
from the crevices round the doors and windows, or from anv other openings 
towards the chimney, whereby much of the vitiated air is carried oft. This 
process of ventilation takes place in a slight deurve when there is no Arc In the 
chimney, anil, therefor, bed-rooms are much more healthy with a chimney than 
without. It should not, Imwever, be forgotten that a' large portion of Mm 
vitiated air ascends above the chimney opening, and therefore it is essential that 
ii provision be made for its removal tlienec wliencvcr perfect ventilation is 
•leslred. 

An independent supply of fresh air may be Introduced into most rooms which 
have a fireplace, bv conveying it through' a pipe or channel formed under the 
floor or in the wall to an air-chamber constructed at the luck or sides of the 
stove, in order that it should he there wanned before entering the room. I have 
■cen in Edinburgh a solid flrc-clay bed-room chimnev-picce and grate formed 
»» a> to leave when it Is set a cavity round it, which appears well adapted for this 
purpose. The same or a separate pipe or channel may also he used for feeding 
the Arc with air, independent of that in the room, for this purpose It should pass 
out at the checks of the stove, rather than beneath the grate, which is liable to 
cause n diffusion of dust in the room. Such a inpplv of air tends to render 
chimney ventilating valves more certain in their action than th<-v often are, 
owinir generally to an Insurtirieiit draught in the chimney, which" causes the 
emission of smoke Into the room. These valves would he invaluable for the dis- 
charge «f vitiated air, which is their intended purpose, were It not for this 
<vnca«l.inal ingress of smnke. The movt effective means of avoiding that evil is 
the carrying up an independent flue In ehxe contact with a smnkcflne.cotistantlv 
In use, as that from the kitchen, the air within the ventilating flue is by tin's 
means rarefied, and the action of the valve rendered more efficient. Tubular 
flues, of pottery, made doabl 
nud have the advantage olid 
the objection pointed out to me many years since fc . 

found that cast-iron flue linings, having no mortar joints, acted a- a dead shore 
in the wall. In cases where the chimney-valve being Axed in the flue, causes an 
Suitress of smoke, the most effectual remedy is, I believe, Dr. Anion's 
orate, with the draught duly regulated by a contraction of the vacant 
the fire. Tlrese grates economise fuel considerably. 

Ordinary irrati-s, I rany here remark, are alike wustcful of heat and fuel, 
both of which would be much economised by the substitution of a stove project- 
ing slightly Into the room, and combining the chief advantages of the one known 
astir Arnntt's ventilating stove, with the cheerful open fin-nlacr. I bavo seen 
some «n,-h stoves In use on the Continent, and I believe that the only valid 
reason against their adoption in England, beyond the force of custom," is the 
difficulty — not, however, an insurmountable one — of applying them to fireplaces 
w ith the ornamental chliniiev-pleces In such general use. One of the most useful 
in.idern improvements in grates is that of forming the back and linuvira with 
fire-brick instead of iron. 

Tli- intimate eonuexlnn between warming and ventilation has led to a di- 
gression, in retnniirig from which I remark that, In order to render natural 
ventilation effectual, the openings required for the escape .'of vitiated air should 
be placed either in the ceiling or near to it.* How far the admission of fresh air 
also in the upper part of the room be objectionable, on the ground that the air 
vitiated by breathing, which ascends In consequence of its relative lightness, is In 
that case only dilated, and not entirely replaced by pure air, remains, I believe, 
yet to lie determined by properly conducted experiments. 

With all tbe various contrivances a mi arrungrmiiits proposed for the admission 
of fresh, aud the exit of vitiated air, unaided by those appliances which are 
scarcely consistent with the term natural ventilation, none have come under my 
nlvscrvation which secure uniform action, and fully guaranlee that tbe distinct 
provision made for the exit of vitiated air shall not become the medium for the 
ingress of cold air, on a chance of temperature in the apartment, the frequent 
consequence of which Is a draught more or less perceptible. In order to avoid 
this evil, various means have been adopted, according to circumstances, with 
varying success. The use made of chimney-shafts for this purpose has been 
already noticed. Tubes or shafts, of wood, of clay, or of metal, arc also avail- 
able, provided a constant outward current is maintained by such an application 
of heat as>ill sufficiently rarely the air. Mot water has been, and may often be 
applied externally for this purpose with advantage. I have used gas euchxifd 
within an upright shalt partly of wood, the tiarbt Iveing placed behind a square of 
glass, and the air entering through perforated line, with a hopper enclosure ; by 
these means the combined benefit of light and ventilation are obtained from the 
MM quarter. In many situations this simple plan might be easily adopted, and 
in dwelling-house* generally 1 believe that gas might frequently be rendered a 
valuable contribution to ventilation, instead of being Injurious to' health. As a 
sunlight, with a double tube, It has been so employed with success. 

Tlie utilisation of heat from stove fires, from hot water, or from gas in ordi- 
nary use about a house, is apparently so natural and easy a means of obtaining a 
motive power to assist in tbe ventilation of dwelling-houses, that I have noticed 
i under the luiul of nnlnml, rather than of ariifiriai ventilation, to which I 
t now refer. 

Artificial emulation is ordinarilv effected lr» the action of valves, fsns, 
stoves, of other artificial heat, and a variety of 
is either drawn out or forced into an apartment 



In a certain description at eomnvon rooms, ventl 
tube, perforated with holes, or hsvli,, ,-hinks 
juried ncrus. the ccUlng.. anil In others l« ftxe 
-1 lor admitting frah as well as tor the exit of vl 
■ nioTr frew-mlly. sol are not so likely to be closed 
*.rs. both of which are very useful In many stuiai 
made sriUi a triangular piece of line, lUnl In an 
the erntre with n pru**xing rim formed round tl 
►vtsvbl" eorer which may be binired 



i, ventilation may be effected by means of 
' 'nks si the onirics ; in some coses they 
axed at the angles. They have also been 
iran as wcu as for the exit of vitiated sir. These Kibes dKntnr.e the 
sol are not so likely to be closed as either Sherrlng-bani or Hart's Venti. 

stuiailons, A clump ootlair* ventilator may 
Matte of a window. and perforate*! 
round the perforated part, in order to receive a 



In tbe one case, tlie space occupied by the vitiated air, which is witJidrawn, 
is replaced by an admission of pure fresh air ; and in tbe other the pure 
air forced into the apartment causes a displacement of the vitiated air, for tbe 
escape of which ilue provision must be made. In both cases a just proportion 
between the volume of air which ought toenterand that which should be expelled 
is necessary ; and In order that the fresh air may be adapted for use at all seasons 
of the year, means must be provided for warming it prior to its distribution in 
the apartment. Tbe best means for effecting tins Is, I believe, by bringing It In 
contact with heated fire-brick, suitaldy arranged in stoves or furnaces. When 
heated iron is used for this purpose the air is liable to be deteriorated, or, &> is 
commonly said, burnt. Hot water, which is similarly employed, lias not this 
injurious effect. 

Nothing can be more Inconsistent with a healthy system of warming than 
those arraugeuients which provide only for raisinit the temperature of the air 
already in the apartment, vitiated as it may be. Such is mostly the case when 
the German bot-air stove is used, and also when hot water is circulated in pipes 
through the apartments; but cither may be employed with impunity as an 
auxiliary to an open fire. 

Whether suction or propulsion be preferable as a motive power, for effecting 
the change of air in ventilation, is a question which has Ivcen much discussed 
here, as well os in Paris and Brussels. After examining both systems in 
their practical application, the latter appears to me decidedly pref 
excepting in peculiar cases, when the power of suction may lie more 
applied. 

When fresh air is forced Into an apartment, through suitably placed openings, 
it becomes mom generally diffused than it does when its entrance is dependent on 
the withdrawal of the vitiated air by means of suction, the tendency of which is 
to draw the fresh air towards tbe" point of exit, instead of leaving it t .. disperse 
and circulate freely. Suction involves the further disadvantage of setting in move- 
ment whatever noxious vapours may be within Its reach. 

Whilst artificial ventilation is mainly applicable to public buildings, to moitu ■ 
factories, and to dwelling-houses of considerable magnitude, its principles may 
often be adopted in numerous instances occurring iu an architect's practice. 

For this reason, as well as on account of the great influence which ventilation 
exercises on health, more has been said on this branch of my subject than some 
may consider necessary. I cannot, however, quit it without expressing a regret 
that the science of ventilation* has not been more thoroughly mustered, and its 
practical application more simplified than it would seem to be from the Kcporlof 
the tiovernment Commissioners on Warming and Ventilation, known doubtless 
to mauy of you, and which, with its miss of practical information appears to me 
to have foiled in placing the suhject in that clear light which was conteiupl.it.-! 
on tbe sug 



by " a 
phvvici 



he suggestions made by Dr. N. Arnott, hi ItMU, for an investigation 
a cuinraittce of eminent scientific men, comprising chemists, engineers, ami 



pbysirians 1 

A. Having considered those circumstances In regard to a healthy dwelling 
which appertain to the locality, and those which are structural, it remains fur me 
to notice very briefly " those which depend maiiilr. though not wholly, on tbe 
themselves— external and Internal cleai'dln™, ami % proper u-c of 



structural arrangements. 

The most suitable provision for rendering a dwelling dry. or for its efficient 
ventilation, will not secure tbe health of the occupants, If there be either around 
or within the abode an accumulation of dirt, whether in n solid or in a liquid 
state. Houses may, to all appearance, be very desirable dwellings, but il the 
drainage be out of order, or there are cesspools within their precincts, or untrapped 
and foul sinks, there Is no safety for the inmates. Not can the close proximity of 
stuhU-i be a matter of such indifference as might be supposed iroin the practice so 
prevalent in the most wealthy parts of tbe metropolis : for out inevitable conse- 
quence Is that, in the summer, many window, which should he opened for 
ventilation remain closed, in order to exclude the noxious fumes of the dung- 
heaps. 

Neglect of sanitary laws Is as much manifested in the country as it lain towns, 
and on the Continent not leas than it is in England. It would be easy to point 
to spots where tbe air is unrivalled for purity, and the scenery around of sur- 
passing beauty ; and yet such are tbe accumulation* about the dwellings, that it 
Is often difficult to rutrr tint doors without wading through a stream of filth, 
alike offensive to the sight and to the smell. Can It be a matter of surprise if 
such violations of tbe known laws by which God regulates the health of bis 
creatures, be visited with sickness and premature death F With cquai certainty 
as to the issue, wc may predict that those who live iu close proximity to black 
and stagnant pools, to foul ditches, or hi sluggish open drains will periodically 
suffer from fever or dysentery, as we do that tire house in flame, will he con- 
sumed if the destructive clement be not extinguished, or that the neglected 
garden will be overrun with weeds and become a wilderness. 

Interna) cleanliness in the bouses of the wealthy, and all tliat as matters of 
daily routine are connected therewith, including proper attention to the sinks 
aud traps, as well as the ventilation generally, Is, iu the main, left to the care of 
servants ;t and often through their ignorance, rather than their culpable neglect, 
the health of the family, and especially that of the younger children, it very 
seriously injured, witliout the slightest apprehension as to the cause. Many 
instances might be cited in proof of a Tact which is calculated to arouse even 
tbe moat self-indulgent, and to Induce them to co-operate in such a diffusion uf 
sanitary knowledge as will alone insure, that which is dependent on the occupants 
themselves, a proper use of the structural arrangements essential to a healthy 
dwelling. The middle classes would contribute less grudgingly than they now 
often do, towards the cost of public sanitary improvements, and would even urge 
their extension, if they were better acquainted with the laws of health, whilst a 
practical knowledge of such of them as relate to in-door life — whether it be that 



Jling nous., 

toaj iwistelde advantages ofcleauliw-w and g I vciiiif.ni.oi.an.l loses that tftefc 

benefits were extended more generally to those hives of human industry w here 
numbers of working people congregate for many successive hours, partly by gas. 

If the want of knowledge and forethought debar many in the upper and middle 
walks of life the full enjoyment of a healthy dwelling, bow much more is it tbe 
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case in rrgard to the laboring population, moat of whom are under the farther 
diwultanUiKe of bating •catrely any choice aa to tbe external circumstances of 
their dwelling*, and often but little a* to tbe Internal accommodation. Tbe dif- 
ficulties arinliig therefrom with which working people have to contend, in most 
thkklT populated towni, are well known to be Terr great. I ahall not dwell 
upon (farm here, nor attempt to point out the degree in which they are inerrawil 
by habita of inteniperance- 
dunidliary wretebedneM. 



the 10JSOO 

ttTOCUTI*, 1 



—the iscat fruitful catur as well as consequence of 
Such a calculation as wonkl show tbe prubublc 
extruded by tbe working population in lite metropolis and its suburb* In 
" house* open tor the retail sale of intoxicating 



both a« to one fruitful cauae of the evil, and i 
of an indirect character nmdrd for iU rem oral.* 



be in- 
as to legislative 



SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

A MEETING of this body wiu held at 111-? Society'* house. Adctpe 
of January. when n pupcr was rend by Mr. St. Dfwarf WYVtr 
of the Pane and Dcroraliv* Arts in Italy, with especial reference U 
in Florence." A .vrttoi. of Mr. Wyatt** paper srpraredJ in oar I 
tin notion of it will he found in another |mrtion of to-day's par. 
I y Mr. A. Hi vilv t ay ARt>, M.P. 

Tbe iliwiuwlort was commenced by Mr. John Rixr, who remarked thnt he had tx«L had 
the advantage of seeing the KxhlMtinn at Florence, hut he rie/rettcd that the less after 
having heard *o excellent an account of it an was given In the paper which had jurt been 
read. The paper wan excellent In a great many point*, with mme of wtdch be wa* not 
acijiiainted ; hat then wu one with wnich he «u well acquainted, nair.elv. that of 
w^lptare. There areoQed to lie no part of the Florence Inhibition to wbkh Mr. \V 
jMiid more attention than that of sculpture, and that wu natural , because sciilptur 
growth of Italy ; and be thought it might be aaid that art grew where the material* to 
work upon existed. Gre ec e and Rome hod beautiful marble, and the art of sculpture con- 
•euuently grew there. In this conntrr we had to import our marble, and that might be 
lUsodTantatmniN to the sculptor* of this count ry . ami be one of the reason* why we had not 
made so much jfogrc-w in the art of sculpture as the Italians had done. He hoped Mr. 
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of other* executed both 



if sculpture of which be bad 
i portion of the tlrcot Exhibition 
no doubt did grrot good, and he 
I , when tbey come to this country, 
tast to equal, it not to excel Ibem. 
terms of <\»mmfn<lution. owing to 
t th* "Girl Beading." He (Mr. 
iiiv there hap] cisrd to l* n w* rk < arl ><y \Hwitt 
h bo believed the < xprenaiuo* of culogltlfl 



rh |T'tfc*TT , «# III 

Idgby Wyatt would be able to tell tbcm that the ji 
►;^'k*n lu such admirable terms would be likely to form 
of lHflt. Mr. Wyrttt bad also epokeu of emulation, wMci 
hoped thoa* works 'if art which had been referred to won 
Until to rmulation, atnl Indoon w^lptors toendrsivour at ' 
Mr, Wyatt had referred to one place of sculpture In hlgt 
It* simplicity and eJo»« adherence to nature- — be BBjSJM 
bell) ho-ied thnt would come totKngtand, b 
cur own artiste, also a ** Girl ueading,'* h 

used by Mr. Wyatt might be fairly applied, lie referral to the beautiful " Girl Rnodlng' ' 
by Mr. Dowrfl, one of the most tenntiral works of art ever produced fn this cocintry. He 
had no doubt Mr. Dowel] '■ work would form a portion of the Grrwt Exbltiltion of 1*1, and 
would be compared with tbe other from Italy. Ha was rery much delighted wit v i what 
Mr. Wyatt ha>l brought under their notice in his papor. 

Mr. OWKX Jo>'f>. baring- been called a pun by the Chairman, aaid Mr. Wyatt had gone 
ever such an eitet tiled Mibject that he was luiprepored to fulkiw him. Me might remark, 
h-iw*TCT. that It had given him eery great pk*rtite to lirtcn to the eery cxoclLent dia oorsc 
of Mr. Wyatt, and to the ttews which bo had endearoured Ui Inculcate, which, he was 
ira.ro, must hare much Impressed the meeting. He iruite agTved with Mr. Wyatt that 
the great distinctive fmtun* fimml In tha itaJUn charac^ter was an Innate lure uf art. 
wliinh perraileit all chaoses, and which we as a nation no much wanisd. Hut st tbe present 
time, as Mr. Wyatt had stated, there had arisen among as a mix h higher feeling fur art. 
And with pa w vfcas s f ThibWm ai, sad the forthcondng KxhlMtlon, which tbey wi re looking 
forward to with pleasurable antlcipati.iru. be had no dnabt the Kngtish mind would bo 
stirred up to rater into that peaceful rfralry which all nations were going into in the study 
of the beautiful. 

Mr. W I* X WORTH obMerred that he had made Inquiries or to the probabillti'* of the be* 
mxx lm^m ..f wutpuue sbow-n at the late norcnoe Eihibitiun being sent tu the Groat 
sAhinltton of lftflj. H« had the pleasure- of being aojaalntcd with a gentleman who was 
exuptoyrd In arranging that departawnt of the Florence ExhlhiUoii, fttgni>r Sebastiniil 
Penxl. and he told him <Mr. Wtnkworth) that lie 1 bought ha might srs-sut with aafrty, 
knowing as he did tbe various artists who hnd contributed to th* nonaction, and said be 
ha/I every reason to bcUevs that almost every pleas of merit, and of course including those 
to which Mr. Wyatt had so ably, critically, and In sueh on Interesting manner, referred lc 
his paper, would find a position In the Great Exhlbtti -m of 1W12. He felt exceedingly 



subject as 
as almost 1 




Mr. Hmnor said Mr. BeU had aaid that a particular art grew where the materials for It 
were found. He thunght th-- artists of this country must cut .erven tbenwelvw for not 
being first- raN- mists under the ph* that the materials were not produceil In this country. 
The remarks of Mr. Bt-U would aqusJIy auply to tbe material uf iron, which was pnslucod 
to a greater exten< in thli country than In any oilier In the wofht, afidyst w* were in no 

' (In Seville he had seen Ironwork In 
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of good photographs of th* 
pose would be an.wercd If t 

ityof inspecting Ui*m. 
WlSMWOftTH aaid as an sffort was beU.g now made to give 

of mosaic* In this country, he t-vg^d to a*k Mr. Digby Wyatt, 
ni£snd<o art. and to various docoraUve specLnuns whirl) srs^wr**) at tbo Florence Kxbi- 
bllic-n. whether he had had any ojisirtunity uf imi itaif.ln*: then UUw txitciueoi pnattunng 

t Smsw: ami also what be thought 



to the 



ly opportunity c 
at the present time as compared with i 
w.rnn be tbu expense In England u compared with Italy, inrtmt or nxslcrn. 

DM BY Wr ATT re$»Uwd that he hnd mode inquiri™ on this -object, but It ■ 
I* to ascertain what was the cost of a particular piece of mosaic, tocause 
only thrwe great eaublislunents in Italy where It was moile. and Uiey were th 
b!uhnw.r.u that he was aware of at which mosaic* for mohunicntal purpose* 
Those f*tattlUhuaetiU were kept upon ve-trtl funds, *o tliat it was almost imtModble U> 
ascertain what was the cost of any |«*rtlrular pin* nt work. f>.un inquiries he had made 
l»e fntjr>l tbe coat varied vtry mncll. In lb-roe, whs-re the work was very ftw, hehsii heard 
dial the cost was as much as 41* jst foot. In Venice it was from £* to ^r. per foot- He 
thought it would be dlfJUnilt to get such work done tn Eng tan.1 for le*s than Xt *x per 
fts»t. H*. had v»Ty iittb- doubt, wlwn Uw> first dlrtVuity wa» g<»t over, the price wruld nut 
vary m< n- than from ** ! tv /r. p. r f«»t, and in a few years' tame they mlg?.t ccusider lhi»t 
would l>e aN'iit th» pri(e. 
Mr. Wm. Ifawia remarke»i Mr. Dtgby Wyatt hs.1 rerv truly said that the great 
to he derive! by the working " 
th.t wcuid be at 



hit hs.1 verv truly said 



at h*imfl and abroad. The apprentice 
workman to he followed, and rt was < 
st superior works that tbey could be induced to emulate 
be Impossible to deacribs the* bctiofttt which the working ciaswos 
thli ojiportuniLy of couiparl^n In language more powerful 



waa apt to look 
nly by that class 

then. It would 
rould ikrive from 
oautif ul than that 



wbloh had bevo utsxl bv Mr. Wgby Wyatt; hut It would be Impossible to dngood In 
this way If tbe prior of admission to the Exhibit km of I**V1 was to be maintained at w hat. 
It was in 1 WK Tbe working classes never went by thssnsnlves to such places, and if tbe) 
charge for **lmi»*d<*i was a. high as to preclude the working man frf*m taking his wife and 
family with him, be practically was excluded from tbe great educational advantaavai that 
Wimhl be derived from the inspection of the productions of rivals In their crafts in other 
Countries. Mr. Wyatt had noticed the growing love of tnm art In thu oountTy— MMD 
amongst thns* who from their podtlon and moans wore sj^e to racourage it ; but might 
tbey not fairly ask whether a great deal of the want of lore of art whirh hail hitherto < na- 
ra<*t« nsnl thu coon try was nut o-rrinir to tlie »b»*tics» »4 proper u-ochers of art 7 Had their 
on hitatcta that love of art which < iiarart**rb«»l tlie whtrtc oi the paper they had Jus* heard 
rvod ? Had they advocated and practised that ftwedom of thought and demgn, that lore 
of comparison with the work- .4 foreign countries, wittwut which no progrew could bo 
nude? lie thought the luxury of art had not been known among**, them; and it was 
only when such men as Mr, Ugby Wyatt odoi pared the works of foreign countries witii 
thorn of their own country, and told them in what reaperls they were su| 
that we should become a* fotsd of art, and as ready to encourage It In 
wen in Italy. 

The fin in wan sjud he entirely agreed with what Mr. Wyatt had aaid with regard 
to tbe strong feeling fcr what we called art which had always prevailed in Italy. 
Mr. Wyatt had spoken of the Industrial art* as bring tlut bnndmaids of the Una arts. 
He '.the Chairman) wan afraid that tlfc.se parties hod on re appeared bef-TO Fir Cresa. 
well Cresswe'd, an-l dad l«*'ti divorces! In thU a ornery, Inasmuch as for a Jon« time past 
there had aeeened to be n rt.mplete dlvbuVm t*twern them. Even as late as a few years ago, 
Kngllshinen UnaglnM It t" I* some redectlon upon the national character If tbey united 
the beautiful with the substantial. Things English were generally things substantially 
ugly. Tlw-v ntiglit be uHcful ondduruble, but beauty waathc hurt element ooniitlered. Tbo 
Italian*, froni tin- earliest peritid of their hirtory, were tmbuxd with the oonslderation that 
the r'.etnents of lM-nutv were esarntial in oil things which served the uses of daily life* 
ThHr amplest hoicf.. their keys, their handbills, their knlTes, wosr^ns. and armor -every- 
thing which they w-rc hi tbe liabit of using-were heautifnl. Mr. Wyatt had described 
bow the old Iwlion writen had pointed out tbe different masters who were to be employed 
not only in tbe itecorationt of a pnlaoe or a rhutvh, hut lu some of the most niDonliiiatc 
detailiL Ue might have faniisbcd wversl ill-i-triitinn* of the carrying out of such advice. 
Take, for instance, the ralaoe of t'rblno, built by Krf^rrtck, Count of Montcfeltri. after* 
words Duke of Urbino. This prince of a Mnall Italian province sent for urthgg 
of the highest standing In all Italy, not only pointers and sculptors, but workmen 
in mosnic. In pottery, and tn metals. TTrnir names had been preserved. Mcloxso da 
For ".i— of wltose work's but fragments rrvnaiiieil, yet sumcicnt to prove that be was one of 
the grostcst painters of his time— Histro delta rranoasro, and others, were einpl'O e«l in 
th. *»!|. ,>f tSi prim-inal apartnienta, not in rvuntn.ir 3£.KbmuaH u,\ dnink'ii S»»-r-. ssj 
Mr. Wyatt hod reiiuuked, to lie hung up promiscu/ju^lr in diwwmg roosus urjddinlng- 
rts>rnp, but In dccoratlva psintinsr. with a meaning uxul an object. Tor Instance, in tha 
library, Mclocxo and others painted tbe poets, philosophers, hirtorians. and orator* ot 
ancient tUnea, As Uluauratinar a stronjr dlffermw of taste, be might meSition that when bo 
saw tbo palace, four years ago, the Papal legate who bdiaUb-d It bad sent for aa 
upholsterer, awl caused the walls to be jovpcml, ami the *culpturnd chlmjiry-jileccs aaid 
doors to be removetl, for the sake, as was alleged, of rendering the apartments mora 
habitable. This repugnance to decurstlon was with as almost a national characteristic. 
After the capture <4 Delhi, durtiig the Indian mutiny, the t***utiful palaces of the Mogul 
Emperors were oocttpie«l by our tn>>ps. One of tbe rooms In which an officer had quartered 
himself had walls of the most iWOIcato alabaster, inlaid with moauic work of agate and 
other preciouH rt"iic-. Tills wan not ap(xirently connstect with his oumfort. or Ids notions 
of a suitable dwelling-room for an Englishman, and bo had tiw walls whitewashed, hot 
t he even glittering through this unworthy covering. They found tha 
Italy devoting their intellocti to what might appear, to the modern 
unworthy things, haffaelle did not disdain to employ Idi genius in 
on that school of arahewpies w hich was founded by Uenoxso, OorsotL 
uricchto. He iwioke under oorrectWin, hat It would probably be admitted 
rt KiMvimenaof decorative art, oxn billing what ws call high art with 
leiail of derjjffatson, was the well-known Piocolomlnl HUrary In tha 
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Duomoof Sienna. Hwn 1 ««|4cn»Hd hUtortcal fr«r>x* were united with the nxnt en^nWus 
arubeMiur* lu archlU'Ctirral omamenUavtlou. majolica pavement and carved woodwork — 
forming one wwll -considered whole ■ It was the nnlty, the carrying oat the one great Idea 
througliOflt.whlchgav.'tlvicbiirmto. and comtlcnted the gn-ai Nwaty nf, this nuagnlnceni 
chamber. What would bare bam the result. If, as probably would nave teen the ensr la 
Kngland, whilst tbe walls were painted in fresryes tha ceiling bad teen dimply *s hitcwaatu-vi, 
tha dado of common painted wood, and the ilooring of deal boards ? That was what wmuld 
probably have horn (lone tn this country a few year* o*ro. If not at this day. He believed 
the Sooth Kensington Museum, as *it was callod. *had done much fn teaching aa what art 
really wu as applied to the enjoyments and to the neceatariea of* life, and in awakening an 
interest tn this ktnd of art. Those who had brought that Important collectkm to its pn-ocnt 
condition were dewrvinj? the hi^beat credit. People looked upon South Kfntdngton as a 
museum, ha did not. fTbey had the British Museum for the repetition of works of art and 
of antiquity, of all times and classes. Illustrative of the pn?gresn of civilisation, and oousa- 
qocntty of the history of man ; hat Kensington Muteum should contain suctt ob^orts alotia 
as would furnloh instruction to, and cultivate tha taste of, not only the working-man, tha 
msnufacturer. and the artl-t, I .sit ob*> Ummh who luwl the dswlre, as well as the nvsma, ha 
tlielrown dwvllings and by Utrlr example, of promoting the public ts>*tc. A monomi-ttt 
was to be raised to tha memory of that Illustrious Prince whose loss the whole nation 
deplored, and none mors than those who were connected, like tbo present audience, with 
societies for tbe oiwx>urag«ment of arts and arionrea. His own feeling was that the Ken- 
sington Museum offsroa on opportunity of raising a worthy and suitable monaniont to 
l*rinoe Albert, for It was mainly to him that the country owed that important notional 
Imaitution. He would like to sec that museum couvrncd from on incongruous collection 
of exhlbttton roonu, without archiu-rtural «> mrrn trv or d^urc. Inlo a nwlly handsuuso 
public building, worthv of the metroj*->lis and of the mngniftoent, collection thus 
brought togrtner, and dedicated to the memory of the late Prince Consort, 
He believed that such n building and institution would be not "illy a worths 
bat a lasting monument to his name. It most he acknowledged that wo 
were still very far behind In decorative art In this country. Mr. Owes JouSSj and 
Mr. Digby Wyatt hnd done modi, by their Important and valuable works, to Improve It, 
but It waa too much looked upon as < timing within the tradesman"*, jrrovlrsne. The works 
of tltew gentlumen w«re bsj fmpt«r»tJy used like tailors' pattern looks — a friere applied 
now, and an i rnsmci tal hoedor then, without any rcfim ryv to olijuct or rttc. That was 
not thu way In whUh dpcorntir*- art was understood sod carried out In Italian history by 
the great aixbs* of the time ; and, Imlnxl, as Mr. Wyatt hail pointed oat, wc had still in 
Italy the st rouge** Indices of tha artistic taste and of the :ove of the beantifiU in the) 
■amplest details, which prevallol amongst all classes in tint crjuntry. even in the preanit 
day. There was nothing widen, struck him more in Italy than the number of rutirts. or 
skilled mec-hanies. to bo found In the muiH towns. He Itclicwd thnt was In a r 
owing* to the municipal *y*tcm which once |wtn ailed, and whiiit was still far f 
in many porta ni Italy. tVtnlloily as he re>»icod in the prosf««-t tbst waa opening for lta,ly 
of n great nnil pro«perooj national unity, he neverlheloss ho|iod thnt the municipal spirit 
would never lie de*tn*red. but wouhl, on tbe contrary, be developed b» the hill extent. Ha 
beltevrd it to be tlv li-it gnanlian of UUrty and lb. I- -t pnnnobr <>r< ivlllMtion. During 
the middle nge* rnch city rirallwl ita neighbour in the sji>. Tr»c»-H w»re still to »»c bmnd 
of Oil* rivalry in the orta-tf, almost unknown, who lou^ ptv*erred l ho art trsslltluns of 
their iiotivi places, nnd who. In any other country, would h*v.- o-tabl Wuxl tlielr fama. At 
Glusti (WIbbbb work had born metiti-MiM by Mr. V. Wyatt/, wa> no unsortby repre- 
• d the great school of wood carvers of which the Banllis were th.-hea.i«. He (the 
J - by the )onng man at hienna, also mcntkiued 
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- io Imitating, almost to <leoe)i- 
firm Urn Piax.lt.miol l-alnc.. now In tf.r Kensington 
N»poJ,« u , Verge, uf hnita, iMIn ^ artist mentioned by Mr. Wyatt, 
rival of the great luuun illuminator of the mlddl. igr,, 
Kngulnr bcanry for 
Tea at 




«»rr known Imji art which ouco bad attained the 
tn the capture of that dty liy the Papal troc.p 

sustain^; 11,- reputation ..f tho school uf wood caning which oore Oanf^Un Pmlrw 
He mention to them the name ..( Catellam. the .elebratod >e«-<ulerl of i"ome who 
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InUamnlura be had 
in I'lTuiria) was killed 
.still 
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waspsnhapa better known to Engliih trsva iler* thin 

Honswrer deficient may havg teen the oollecthri ho sibilated at Florence ho (tho Choir- 
men could «o!e that he ha.1 pnmiwd to send a coaipiot*. ,. ri „ M ht. tra yTsoujaU.- 
jr^cUerr to liu- Girsat lUhlWllou. Mr. Wgt.y Wvutt had sJhsded to ihT rircuu.^iw ' f 
arciutucture ma having kept |« with the olhcrart. in Italy, but the [art woo that »«liu- 
to political neon, there had Merer bom a demand fur arr-nitcct.iral jui.Uv The 
wouuo destroyed Unit art In a great measure ; there were lew . bun-liasi bui't bv tl em ai'ul 
they were tie groat church builder* of Italy of the hut U.r..- Ontario' which 
went, not of tho n«t dehwd «>|e. It no almo* i»cn.tihlo that a' neoplo 
with ihe taste an.) feeling for beauty of the Italians should have |.-rmi-tel their 
ctareliea b> bo disfigured with the tawdry decorations and the hideous furore, of 
wood and wax which marked a feast Jay. He would not Innuiro tho rtwo wlivthis wa- 
it tuiuht raise questions to bo aroided in each a inaetitig. Thoao who had wen the 
a at Woretice. of the Minerva at Homo, and of st, rvdronioat 
» of the drgrsjtd state of church architecture In rule. Ho 



la (the lliairmon'i 
ay In which the work 

c Chairman) to be Uie rlirht way in ... trying out a 
kind. air. lMgby Wyatt had told them that U.e | 



restoration of St. Maria N 
Bologna, would farm wen. 

must . however note one remarkable erorritinn, the f ucoalo of the" cbitrcti at SantaT'roce "at 
Florence, mentioned by Mr. Wyatt. He alluded to it men. partk-ularl, . not only 1 <,„ 0 ». 

•VI* WOf " "' ""K^"* beauty, but because ho Ulwlght Mr. Wyatt wan In aomc TOV u 
■ijl«ken a. tothc war in which 11* work had lorn earned out. Too on/luted, Cavalier., 
Kleolo Matils, had endeavoured to rebuild the facade In conformity with what wa. hollered 

S. .mI^S" " 0liS t n "l TTW* 1 - Who h ."' Mt " -•"•alshcd, «•>•! toconncct it with 
JLedde, of ti «li6„ whlrh had been compleUo. .-i^nor Mala, had employed for the 
CJTWe onli whit*, irreen and .Urk red marblea. tho three uaed tn the llnl.htj port of the 
?° ]«• "*1 ^reeded, in hi> (Uio t^laiITIum•.) )o.l.nicnt. in prodncli* an admirmhlc 

tokut-M of the old Ityle : hut the way In which the work had been>rfura.* 1 w,« hiehly 
hrterr*tl;iir. and aj^tfHml to blm rn.«t»«— . .... -.-i . - ™ 

really irn-at tuterptiM' ..f thi 
Utiata in Florence had been employed 
Mr. IiuiBT Wrxrr— 1 meant for tho aculptorc. 

r.«-lil' M K ,i A '1 b ?""^ 0wn raWhtorniod. In a converwitlnn with the 

Ukrauero Mania, he leaml that. » far from employinir well-known artiata. he affc.pi,.! the 
o tOTtirnltj for any yc ai.g men to tarre tho «eul| <tt red lieud* and iinuamu wlij, h ailornol 
*^* ft y fl . *c. Tboac who then undertook the work did u> partly from religiooii iu,d 

Plltly trcm patriots mc-Jr.-.. and 11 wai on U.e llnderrtandine Ihat llvry were to U txi > 
or, y »fadrnt pay fiT tlu- artua! l«t«r to maintain them, and that they were not toho 
K£ tU*"" mini ! L., lerm.d tl„ artUtlc aklll tlu-, ml«ht dfcmUy. Tt,. * w^lptorea ha.1 
Urn. b«« prodoeed try j « f artlat- at the mere price of tlieir day " labor, and a «:hool of 
•Wtettnral w nlptor. wn. that being furrood. That Uio work coald n.A have been r«- 
erru.1 bj any gnat . »b'nt by tlrat-rauf iirti.tj was, lu llwoitlit, proved l.y Uie fact that 
W to ha* year , the whole mm cxi, „UA did not c««*,l XIM.. V .. of whlih ..early X«.ilUu 
had. b* l. ttml Ura contributed moot uiaa-nifioently l.y hta friend and coontrytuan, Mr 

eioar.o. Uc brJIevod there was a great career 

might go back, aa regarded tho decorative and • 
before the bright 
torrent!, which p. 
to hollow lmltat 
.11 but h men aa Q | 
•oat maotera of u 

owed to perfect the rtylra which they ln'rro.7*ij7Mr. Wyatt 
Italy, and liad justly ctir#1elnne>j LU pre-cnt w. akliew. anil 
itoutt Utat a etrong, octvoiih, an well aa nolLhed language 
Ji of a i«-oj.le aa n-gardnl Uu lr liberty and tlrlllMtkin. H<i 
"I llad taken phuw l:i the Langnage of Italy which 
that when atan-uj^n had been trained to tile habit 
•pillar aaacmhly, aa they would ere loi^f be, the 
apni.llitiea, wnald not be unworthy of a great. 
Ion, the Chairman tendered the beat u.anko of 
atlng and inatroctlve paper, 
•aid he had not gono into the detail* of the 
-_U Crooo, Uit bo had had frequent convena- 
the CBTiUlcre MaUa, and had lnapeetnl the building with mlniirrnraa The 
ct.rrert in aoytng I>.m a great deal of the wxirk waa done by young nun an,! 

Mr. Uweu Jonca aillratr.) young peixiti- to carve at tho 
in addition to those denotative works there 
bao-reikfa. 1„ foet liy la fort, which hod been 
The great flgurw which stood upon bracket* 
Jo the best artist* of that city. So that whilst ho repeated the best 
a been .„.|..„ycl upon the meat .lilBcult portiurj of the work, bo did uot moan to 
bad not bun great efforts made to encvurage tho minor cioaa of art talent on 
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lUUan lamrnage. a iaJ^roag« uf the highest 
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the meeting to Mr. Wyatt for hia very Inter 
Mr. OlOBT Wyatt, in returning thanks, 
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He trusted the Italians 
Dositlon In which tliey 



Saltan civiiisatlM, had 
J»ter of tho Alps, awl by 
sake schools. It was lm- 
,>, .Jrgagno, tholr coniemporane* of thi- 
hfUeuUi oentnn-, might hare carried 



Egyptian tntagliooof the CrysUl Palace. But ! 
were Urge pleotw of sculpture over the doors, ba 
- I to the Brit •cejpu.n of lion 




A> EW drill abed for the 1st Cbtshirc Volunteer Kngincen has bar-n erected 
in Charcli-street, Hirkenh»»rJ. It U mid that it wUJ hold 5,000 persons 
Tie roof k constructed of dreuhw ribs in three tnleknesaes, of J-lodi apritce 



hrsanlhig, brenliinp; joint. Thesie ribs are placed 10 foct frotn centre to centre 
with purlins 0 feet apart ranning longitudiiully, with ipars •! feet 0 incbea from 
arjtm to centre, nailed to ridge pits-e and wall plates. The whole framing b 
further Maffned with dJsurnual brarinp;, and the wliole il boarded with J-inch 
anriice bonrdinir, covered with oapbnlted cloth. Thrro are eighteen lights in the 
roof, rilled In with rough plate glass), fi feet U inch** by i fret 1) inches, with aabl.' 
» W M by 9 feet. The entrance to the building ia from Church-stn-et 
-lite Mrasrs Ijtird'» iron ship building raid. Another entrance is ubtained 
I Prlorr -street. The length of tlie building is 2t» feet, the breadth :a feet 
and height 28 feet li Inched. When ligbled up, upwards of 30U gns jets tlirow a 
and rffecilvc light throngliout. An orrltestra capable of acc,mm<»Jating 
rfbrmtrs has been erected. The cost of the shed will be about £.'j00. The 
t will be armropriated for store-room., nn armoury, and rlaas-rooins. 




CHURCU SCHOOLS. WEST BHOMWICH. 
COMPETITION. 



E learn tlmt nineteen architects sent de 



:gn» for 



w 

asiirtist deadjrn contains three school-rui.ius, one for l.'sO lairs 
and one for 100 Infant*. Clus-roonia arc nrovided for each' sc 



Mr. John WeUer, of Wolvrrhiunplon, is the succosful competitor. The 

loOgirls, 
There 



issJwarrJaWcQcelorthe 



tlirse schools, and that 
enmneti' 
one tor 



THE THAMES EMBANKMENT COMMISSION 

BOtTTlIKsUf HIDE. 

AT t.V la*t meetinir of tho 
proving the Surrey, or ■ 



prov Ing the Surrey, or 
oatal.llw.lngalinblloth, 
•est In to the ~ 



-jon. it op|«««l Uiat about twenty plan* for Irn- 
skle of the river and lu narlgation. as well as fur 
log tho trade upon tho hank, hare harm 
to investigate their merits and report 
thereon to I'srliament on ila reaasen,h;ing. In order Uiat both aldva of the rlrer rnaTbc 
en.rojiknd or Iniproveil contomponaneonsly. 

Mr. ilawis>i.icr was the ^^flrrt ^^rritaeaseiounuied. n« depoa.,1 that hU attention had 
been directed rOTf^nally for the lart »> years to the subject of Ihe eml«nk„ve., t ,>f the 

Sum-y aide, gon.i Into that port of the iiuctluii. Referring to what he termed thai " train- 
ing of the river, he would tarajsesj that 1U present Irtrsrular chann^ .diould be 
*7 XT?!?' HH r"***™""-, bo"« ™ t»» aorth oral on the south, into one uniform width 
U f 7\ Tj would amusingly improve the enrrent. tho navigati.*!, and the general 

rr t W L hp ri,rcr - At prwnt l " tn> WM » ^ «*<*•«■ "* "UM^wry foreskore. and 
when ti* river hnuK thus .-<.ntr».-UJ. there wontd always t« f, feet dq«h of water fur 
resaWs at tow water at the wall*, sjul lo fort in tho eaiitre. Ho was of opinion that it 



would la' latter to have a solid 
iu n.astlug l*rg.« and timber . _ 
in front for the wharves, and as 



b(. without docks, and he would clear the rirerof 
h should bo starkad. There should la a rood* ay 
ade for the pulxUc, together with railways or 



tmnwoys tolakt the coals and gnoda .«t of tho vessels over tho road by hnlrsullc < ratio* 
into the nntmo.a. The whoie of the Lambeth district waa former! v 'a Urge Lagoon ' 



' to- 
to 

uV 



eornmnniraung with the Thames, and waa from il to a feet below Hie I 
hence tbeorerOoWH, which the people had to krep out with 
tbtnla of all the ruining wharf wal j were had and Imperfect. A* r..„.. 
the cost of an embankment, tho InbuMtonu wmtcjuted that they did that < 
log (he thirteen penny ran- on .>»il, an.1 1 lie m;.a levied by Uie Mrtroiajl 
W.irka. which ahould go In aM ..f ihe embankment. 

Mr. CtHPltAEl. give erUlei..»> generally In favor of an <Tnhonbnent. | 
two plan* f.,r ihe purpose, on<: for an embankment and atmU.cr for improving t 
water-way anal river walk*. 

rfi^-!;!J'^? 1 Ur 'iTr , !t : .' T0 ' 1 ii. w ' ul rt v: ^ Mn * i »*»*'jt" »iuuoo or u» 

..lim.-u.tlea with which this iiueadon of embanking the Surrey aide of the rlrer wa* *or- 
rouuded, and ho was apprehensive Uiat In many cases they wunkl ho compellod to leare tho 
wharf walls where Uiey were. The Inhahltai.ta on the Sn'rr. v aid* Ktid their waJL. wire *o 
1-jw that tho water came orer them, and w«»x, «. .lef retire that It penv.lal..| thrnugh th. m 
and the only remedy was that they were hound to raise and repair tlusn. Tlie inhabitant.-! 
<>ii the Surrey aide said they had as much right to bars an embanknu>nt as the inhabitants 
of the north aide ; but lU- answer to Uiat was that Ul» Coaimiasu. ners In la) lug down -.heir 
phui for tlie Middlesex and northern aides had not done it so much In ooufonidty with tho 
wiaMw of Uie inhabitants, as they had recommended It rather in apitn of them. They had 
said In many coees they went sorry this did not rait them, but it most nevertheless bo dono 

to meet the imperative !H-coa»ltloa of tlw case inrolrcd In U 

the rojulrecuenu uf the enormou* trafAc. between the Oty f 
politan di.trteta. but there wa* nothing of this sort on the Surrey i 
edge of the river, as upon the norUicm edge, and the rarittln-ment mkfat be met by tho 
formation of new thoroughfare*. The C.ammiasioccn had rocelved a memorial from the 
numeroua owners and occupiers of wharves on the Surrey side, representing that serious 
dauiage wo .Id atiw ta. their respective trade, l.y any imprninunttothe landing and l.Hidirur 
'» aojaeiniUlon of ton. of goods at their wharves, and suggesting thai the erfc* nr.-tmr from 
tin flTOls may I* alu-red l.y rvUing Uie tainks imd the wharf walU ; and 11 li.ul ol«> Uen 
glrenln eridsmoo jhat the sanitary state of the river would bo greatly improved and lbs) 
n.c.|.t»r,ka a-.il cffl^rlnm remoroil on tho mmntetlon of the main drainage. If asked 
whethor t» would prefer seeing an embellialiod emtauilrmenl, such aa the late Sir C. narry 
disign.J, hs ahould certainly say so ; but the question waa. was U practicable, and whether 
they could arxxm tnaalate the number of businesses, such as Maudsiay s and others, to whom, 
lf_ sent away. comp»ua»lS.jl! would have to 1* giver.. On the northom aide il won .iifferent. 
Thote. there ws> a large amount of vacant apace to ho reclaimed, and they coaiH afford to 
buy up or comramsnte ; but on the Surrey side overy ysxd was occupied. It might be <le- 
strable to embank the with aide all the way along, and construct handannie .iu.ua and 
prutnenodes. bat It could no! be done w ithout an eountious otnount uf monoy, ..ml tho public 
bad not got It to spend. Tho Commissioners had now reoelrol ail the ruana' they Intended 
to take, and would not recouimeiid any without frntof all fully consulting the interest of 



DECISIONS IN THE COURTS. 

RAILWAY OOMPaWSiTION-S. 
JVnaAnm r. oW *sfiay«sala»ss Kmtmtf Ctssiassag.— An action brought ognlnw thiaCompany, 
an.l In which the plalnUff elaime.1 Xl.tKaj dimagea, was tried »l the S,erifr. Court, In Bed 
Llw-srjosrr, before Mr. Serjeant nares, acting as sawnsnr, and a special jury. 

sr. In Eeirtoa-road, 
h'au^. ,a.e?..l..ne.t 'jy 
■ havt* frotn tho line 
in adjoining 

which marred lt'nc«sesar>~to~^^^ 

restel on tlw wall separating the fcrecurts, Sahafrjuently wane firsures became apparent 
In the wall, attributable to tho construction of the Company's works in close pmiin-.ity, 
and It was pulled down and rebuilt. The claim for compvnaotlou also included an item 
for stoppage of trade, said to bo doe to conarouant delay lu rehtilLling the patdic-houi 
It was stated on the part of the Company that tin — 
Usturcs In It might have 




did not deny that the f 



t the wall 
linn 



works, they contended ther were only liable to place the claimant ta til* 
would hare been If tho railway had not been 



was an oSd one," and. though they 
a.ul»J.h,,«.oa^ u non.l b, their 



. . to tufartAntinllv r-psir the wall 
whore bijttred an.l not to be put to farther evprnsr. Tho Company, rvwanling tlie . Ulm 
as esorbitant. teclered f.'O under the Ijwd Clauses Consolidation Act.d 
tain what they onceived to be their rights. 
The builder and architect employed by II 



The ;trry, l 



BHORING UP PARTY WALLS, 
fls/ferr. llwmxcr — This was an action brought, m the Court of acbeqoer. t.y tho plain- 
tiff against the defendant, lo recover damages for his not having shored up the hoo*c of the 
pJali-.Uff Hie cau»e waa tried before Mr. Baron Martin, who directed a nonault. Tl»» 
Hon. <i«.irgc Denman afterwards olauined a rale to act oahie the nonault, against which 
rate Mr. Huddleston, V-C, now allowed cause, Mr. llenman. O.C. appearing In support 
of it. 

It wa* proved at the UU1 that tlw plainliff hod carried on taurlncss as a baker for many 
jearaat 1.'hI, ToltenhatnMNiort-reau!, Ttje uVfendant waa the owner of the odiolnlng housn 
(U'>>. and In March. 1SS7, hn was .InalroiMof rvm.nfinir his slioj^front. \ bressaimmer or 
l »om r»n across the front of 119, ar.,1 rrat..t on the isirly-wall between that house and the 
plaintiffs. Tbo defendaat obtained an eatlmate fer.m a ImiMer. who agree.! to do tho 
reeesoary work. Ho took down tho front uf d.ifeiulant'a *b..p, but omitted to rhore op 
the party-wall. Shortly afterwards the plaintiffs bouse -bowed sign* of failing d.nrn, the 
walls crar-ksd. ami it waa much injured. It was not don' " 
resulted from the not ahorlng-up of the w all, but it ws> . 
liable, and not the defendant. 
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CRICKET MALUEKI3IE CHURCH. 

r[S little church, near Ilminster, Somerset, was rebuilt, a few year* ago, 
to the memory of Stephen Pitt, Esq., by his widow, lately deceajed. 
It i< one of the smallest in tlic country, teata being provided fur fifty 
persons only, and waa erected fn>m the designs of Mr. J. Mountford Allen, 
architect, of Crewkernc, at a cost of upward* of £3.000. The whole of the 
woodwork, including roofs, wiling, &c, is of oak, which, together with 
the building atone, was furnishul Irum the eatate. 

It consists of nave and chancel, north transept, compriting the manor 
pew, south porch, and tower 
taining a peal of Ave belli, 
whole of the windows filled wi 
laid with encaustic tiles by Minton and Co. 



r at the north-west angle of the nave, con- 
Tl>e roofs are entirely covered with lead ; the 
ritli stained glut, by O'Connor, and the floor 



BIRKENHEAD CEMETERY COMPETITION. 

rE designs sent in competition for the Birkenhead Cemetery Chapels Com- 
petition were publicly exhibited tin the 33rd, 34 th, and 'i'.th instant We 
understand tint eleven architect* writ designs. The Committee have selected a 
design, but tbo name of the suecea.ful competitor has not yet betu made known. 



ftarffos. 



The Builder*' and Cont raetor*' Price Book for l*i2. Revised by GttOltOK 
H. BuBXKLL. Lock mod and Co. 

THIS book is now so well known that we need scarcely say mure than to 
remind our readers that the cotmecutivc numbering of the items, introduced 
ns a meant of immediate identification, lias certain ailvantages w hich sliould not 
be overlooked. Ilia impossible to pronounce an opinion on the entire accuracy of 
tin; work, (or such could be formed only jifter aelnal reference to it in practice 
for a longer period than that daring which the present edition has been in onr 
hinds. It appears tolerably correct, however, with, perhaps, a slight leaning in 
fovur of the builder. 

The memoranda appended is well brought together, while good type, paper, 
and printing, go far towards divesting the price-book ofits naturally .uninterest- 
ing character. 

T*e Engineers' \A rchitect*', and Contractor*' Pocket Book for the Year 18GS. 
LucJcwnod and Co, 

THIS old established pockct-Uink, like the price-book noticed above, formerly 
Issued by Mr. Wcale, ha«, with it, hern assigned to Messrs. Lock wood and 
Co. It contains its usual and large amount of useful information, which it is next 
to impossible always to bear in mind, and which is morr or less always wanted. 
There are also papers on Sewers, Ironwork, Roofs, Artesian Wells, dee. A 
chapter oa Iron Itoufs given figured sketches. The Obituary of Knginorr* and 
Architects for lWXMJI includes such name* a* John Wood, Laird, Vjeat Pasley, 
' ' g, Maudsley, Austin, Cubltt, 



Adcock'* Engineer*' Pocket Book for the Year 11*08. 
fS not intended solely for engineers ; arrbitccts and contractors will here also 



p not^i 



> notes and data on subjects of every dav practice. For- 
tunately, it does not seem at all iieceastiry to express any preference for either 



one or the other of these liooks, for, whereas the matter gi'veu is In 
the same, and necessarily so, lln ir respective pages are for the most part cha- 
racterised by just sufficient diversity to cnuble practitlunrrs to select that which 
may he more i-spceiaHy suited to Uwir ideas and w»nt», feeling confident, at the 



ted 
so many 



The Church Builder; a Quarterly Journal of Church Extension in England 
and Wale.: Rlvington. 

THIS new quarterly prriudiral is issuril hy the Committee of the 
Church building Society, who feel that, in the present day, 
charitable institutions are competing fur support, and ei 
attention to their own special objects, it is indispensable to 
method of keeping any particular society before tbe public. 

It seems to us that what Is intended Is to issue something like the 
terlv njiorts of the society, in a revised form, nt a chargr of thrcepe 

The Church Builder will contain anecdote* connected with 
church work, popular papers cm architecture, indices of morl 
antiqultlea discovered in the course of church restorations, fcc. 



and 



The Sheppy Aim/in 

APPEARS to be a very 
history and conditibi 
At pn-.ent.and from tbe 
and which cover „, iM of 
srwaire. A series of ditch.. 



The Sheppy Almanac and Director;/ for 1*S2. Riga, Sheerness, 
l PPEAHS to be a very complete local directory. In an article on the s. 

' Vsmess. It is said that:— 

i history of the town, the murJiK. cm the south side. 

t;i(Sl mem. have been made tlie receptacles for the 
icmcelinit water oourm, covering so «rv» of 74 acres, 
huve been formed In sjl directions »ti.l run into them, carrying In thctr conrto a great pro. 
portion of the srwuKc of the town. us well iu sturm water, there to reiusln to emit boalth- 
de«tM)lng raolari,. on every liaiid. or to escape by absorption 
evaiKurstiua InUi the air. Tlic picture tssuiua black one, but it U by n 
one. In fact, the town Is mostly surrounded (cici-pl iea»u,nl>by 
ditches, the principal of which were primarily formed for Ore purpose of 
anil the uiarafcc. tlieolis-lvcs, bat, for the want of a prow »ud efllcieilt ( 
scrrtiiir as reservoirs sol Iwt-bed. ' 




After much delay, however, drainage works are in progress. 
Tlse outlet for liio drainage and the works connected therewith, are place! at Vasrt 
waterworks, bollis anil wash-houses, will adjoin Trinity Church. TIs 
re. In the former are tlial the scwaico runs into a lanre ruservolr, « foel In 
r by 13 feci deep, which after lelnjj deodorised and cUriltcd by passing through a 
I at irypsum audcharcosl, niu. Inn Che tlvrr by gravitation at low water, and will 



u iKimpid out Into the river at high water In a n^np-wliesl and other machinery invontod 
fey Mr. Darns. Tbe pumpnnif machinery util rnnslttot two duplicate |4eam^mgln«s and 
wo acres tangential pumps and one " bucket sco^t wheel." Thtao machines will Incapa- 



ble of ttolnir us per cent, of duty, while tlic onllnnrv pamps an- only capable of doing TO par 
cent., and the larp; scmjp- wheels which are and throinrhout tbe fen« do not do more than 
:«J per ccnu dttty. Mr. Burns' nnu;»iliierv.wl»en at work at Wet Milliter, will be capable est 
dischnririiiir .Hi torn of sewage per minute. It i* onnttmpUted to v>»rli i»ly ore ens-lne and 
scoop-wheel nt once, the other enirinc and tanifentisl puino- Is-iKit simply ke;tl ^as rsseTvoa 
in case of accidi-nt or n-isilr. l he pum| «caii also Is' u-i.l foi lirliratanir th-' larsl In tha 

vicinity if reiiuinst.' **,* 

The lenifth of the sewers to he laid down is orrr nine niil#-v *i>1 the water-Hies nine 
inik-s. Too araterworksrsNialst of a well Slfi f«et by 6 feet « IneJsss diameter, arnl a bore. 
pifs>H lneh>*dlanwtrr, Til f<et deep, down -.otic- N«l|oci of ttw well. The water Is to bo 
IMaitmt fmm tbe wc!l into the t ink, «S feet dfamrter ' V H. feet deep, elevatcl on a brick 
tower TO teet n>povc the snrface of tbi irreond. Pmi»««l wltii the wat.TW >llt> tberc will 
be four sets of bot ami coM baths', a wash-house an.l drying «ove. a tmnt-ronat 30 teet by 
Ti fcet.dwcllliiR hoiiw for maiiaoT ami endnerniui. Tbe pun»i» are to W of a different 
conjrtnirt-.on to any in urn.- in I n ;'*l*<l. They are the invention of Mr. Bnrns. and are 
capable of workinir con-tnutly » itlioot tvsiuiri'nff b> be rvpacVed oftr. tier than onoe a year, 
vrlicreiH thconlinnry ptimisi miuSre to 1st repacked abi.u*. once s forininht. Tbe fee*m 
boiler* are altnillgercut from tls. usuid comrfrurtl.jn . in iier!eil -n oke preventer., aisl are 
catsiUe of evaporating M ll«*. of water tor each pound cosl- con-i:mol. The whole of toe 
public work, will be etun|4eud tiy the end of June next, 
riheernoss is certainly behind the age in some matters ; fir instam-e— 
The water rnljiply is obtained from the dockyard wet'. a-,il tw:. well, i-i Mile Town : tbe 
water l< doted out by inean* of dotikev tstrr*l.-a primitive custom an I euriolity of the 
Idaee-at ».l. per load of .It gallons, or. aenwrtla? to i,n .-timst- of the late - 
Local tlovcn.m. nt V »'. . a', a -o-t to th^ liihabttanu of at le.a £!,••<■, a j*sw. 



The Midland Conntiet Almnnuennd Rurnl }lnn<i Bmkfor lrkSi. 
High-street, Siiimlor>l. 

rfS is an admirably got-up almnnnc nr.'! hand-bo ik, and sliould find ■ 
Urge circulation iu the district In winch it is puMisbed, tlie farming, 
ganh-ning, and domestic matter being at once useful nnd of unusual extent for a 
work of this class. The very necatssary distinctions Isttweert tlie adverliscment 
pages aad tbe body of the work Is well preserved. 

,V. O. Beetou'ii Pmblh ntiam. 
| UBG1N0 from a nil.- of periodical, before us Mr. Ili-etiui is working in ■ 
sj useful direction, in supplying information on many subjects in a popular 
manner, and Iu providing amusement and in.traetinri in n harmless way for the 
young. There is, firstly, the Chrxttmae. Annual i with its illuminated almanac), 
comprising a variety of matter, well written, and accompanied with many 
illustrations, Mr.Wiihum Brougb'sextnvn.'tiii7» f.irtlrawing-raium performance 
will, we have no doubt, have lieen received olth i'rent favor. The simplicity of 
the costume required in ita prifi irmanee is a an at merit. There is no doubt lhat 
it la a cheap shilling's north. 7'Ae Enyl-thicuwan's Damettic Magazine 
give*, iu addition to its usual matter, a large »!i L a;t of patterns, which, we 
believe (not of our own knowledge) is wnrth more than tbe cost of the book, 
and some ramlirir collars. &c, quite ready, we supp-ise, to be worked and worn. 
The Bin/'e flirn Magazine gives instructions, among oilier tbiugs, how to 
model a small working stcam-a-uginr, with wwsJ.euls showing the construction 
of the several parts. Home Pete csmtlnues to treat of Die hnblu and treatment 
of birds. TAe Boy'* Own Ldirnry is oecujtied with the adventures of 
" Phauleon, or the Ship-boy who became a Prime Minister;" it is printed on 
belter paper than we meet vi lib lunietiuns now-a-duv s. <ll the Illuminated 
Family Bible we have lie-fore given nr. opinion. Baton's HUtionary of 
Univertal Information in Science, Art, and Literature.— This is tbe 
first part of the aecond volume of the •• Dictionary," which is intended to 
give to tbe non-scientific and general reader u lull and faithful account 
of the forces which animate nature, mi l which are incessantly acting, upon 
mankind— of the Clemen's of which all things are composed,— of inventions of 
every kind, and of every art and process to which I lit genia. of man has given 
birth; in other wpnls, hen- i* presented nn immense unJ interesting body of 
facta, in so far aa they relate to things." 

We must for the present content ourselves with expressing narm approbation 
of the .How* of Harden Management. 



GENERAL NEWS. 
Patkst BhickmaKIM; Maithixk.— The following is a description of an 
Improved patent brick making machine, which fills suecx-s-ive group* of moulda 
with tempered clay, half dry ; it compresses the clay into tli : moulds try a double 
eccentric ; it shaves oft" Ihe surplus clay, which is thrown back by the eccentric. 
Tbe group of filled moulds is discharged by the machine, and inverted bv hand 
in an instant ; n spring receiver is run underneath, unit the whole group of 
moulds Is Instantly delivered on to it by a quarter turn ul n small pinion. " Hy 
a calculation of tlic working power ol tbe machine, and taking each group of 
moulds at thirty bricks, it is capable of m iul ling •1JU bricks every minute, 
allowing the 4-horse power engine to mnkc but forty revolutions per minute; 
300 per minute are 31,000 per hour, or 310,000 in ten huora. Tbe fa-ility with 
which tlie bricks are taken away in groups, nnd sttrkr.1 in stoves to be dried In 
eighteen hours by steam heat, or stacked in tbe open air to be dried in four days, 
without regard to weather, is equally to be admired, as the proilueiinn of so large 
a number; lor every single brick has its top, bottom, sides, and ends equally ex* 
posed to the heat. Tbe mode of obtaining a full and constant supply of clay to 
keep the largest sited machine in constant work, ani the mule ol tempering 
that large supply preparatory to moulding, are not lc»a ingenious and efficient 
than the construction of the machine itaelf. The midlines can Ik made to 
produce any required daily quantity of bricks, from iiJ,Ol>J to :|0),000. The 
estimated expemses for coat ol clay near London, grinding an 1 tempering clay, 
moulding and drying bricks, fuel for burning, packing an I discharging kilns or 
clamps, la 10s. per 1,000 beat stock bricks. The patentee f Mr. W. Morris, C.R., 
of UmbcUi-waJk), states that bo lias otperimentally tested all tlie parts of this 
small, though efficient, machine, and that £/j,t<OiJ is quite sufficient capita] to 
fit up and work one mas-bine, capable of pruduclug *gt,u>J0 bricks per day, reedy 
lor su'e." 

Ieela.xd.— Luxatic An YLCMs.— The Lords Justin-, have ordered that 
there be ended at or near Dowupatrick, In tlie County ol Down, in and for Ihe 
proposed new District of Uown, an asylum sufficient to contain and accommodate 
three hundred lunatic poor, such asylum to be called tie: Uuwu District Lunatic 
Asylum. Tbe Lords Justices liase also, on tbe uppllcailiui of the Uoard of 
Governors, directed that a new Roman Catholic Chapel shall tn erected in the 
Limerick District Lunatic Asylum, at an expense not exceeding £700. 
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Correspondence. 



to ctieck Tint WARFisrc or ttxtokr. 

Fm,-Voil lately pnl.ished a ft* observation- from th* .Vt/Mk't ilapunt, which 
I do not think properly treats the subject. The nhecnatlon* made wfll apply to *wd»«< 
of «u«l but mx to all. anil then wily In tlmbrr th»t l> grown In »n open ritaali.iti. Thn 
innVrcnce In tor strength nf timber between the <outh and the nnnh side 1* attributable tn 
the grain being clam oa the north side, m the up doe* not rise In the fan* proportion a* 
spaa the south. In ferrst-grown wood the difference I* almost imperceptible, M Ibo *un 
e«nni< art upon thy trunk nf the tree ; tn open-grown timber the difTen-nor- la really prr- 
ccjitlble, so that we Bint* take open-grown wood to be the only wood that the article 
HI Irani to deal with. It U well known that all wood* do not low strength by being open 
grown, or, in other word*, that the with side 1* not always weaker than the north : that 
theory only applies to the conlfenr specie*. lnaehf/Votrmar KrrWie-M t It U the opposite, a* 
the amis aide la the *trongest. In eofi- wooded tree*, a* the aocr species, the dlfferenoe is not 
perreptlMe. an the annular ringi nnil the interrening cellular tlwnr are so close akin a. to 
render the Wood an compact In it* grain lliat tl«ere ii no dlfereni* in the strength. As I 
told before, the oonlfene species, or the pine*, nre the only classes of wood. that are stronger 
on the north side than on tlte south ; it I* well known that the difference originate* in the 
wm] bring more open In It* grain on tlie south utile than the north. 

There is a eery derided distinction in the annular rings, which are of n yellow east 
etc wed on the end ; tlte dark mark between U the cellular tisane, or the tender part of the 
wood, which In th e heart-wood United in with a secretion of inorganfi- matter ; In the sap- 
wood the cellular tWoe la entirely open for the working of the aap. which render* It worth- 
leas fur durability. It is ovidetit that the closer the wood ia grown the stronger it must be, a* 
the cellular tissue u much thinner brtween the annular rings. 

I think I hare clearly explained the matter ol the strength of timher between the north are! 
south side* of tlie tree. And tsow;tn the ratting of it. Tlie observations a* to the cutting are 
entirely a fallacy, 'llie warping nf tlmbrr is attributable to the manner of Its growth. 
Boards rut out of a tree that is twisted in its growth will nut keep from warping: boards 
rat from tn , - that are grown in open sitnntioeia have another fault. In tlie heart of the 
tree not miming straight like forest-grown wood. In ft plunk oil from a tree of this kind 
in a straight line, the hswrt will waver*- It from one .Me to the other. No theory or treat- 
nxnt will prevent It .from warping or drying hollow on the side furthest from the heart. 
When the heart la In tlie centre of a pUtik. and each side has an ajual chance of drying 
It will not warp, hat there will he A shake or crack upon each side denoting the position of 
tlw heart, 1 must, tn conclusion, ..haerva that the wood of the north side will not warp so 
much as the wood from tlie south side . bnt the secret of prcrentlng wood from warping " 
not to be arrived at by adoptlnir the plan set forth. I contend that what would be suitable 
treatment for one tree would not apply to another. The nature of the tree, the soil upon 
which It la grown, the positkn of its growth, the period of tlie rear in which it U felled, 
and the kngth of time between its fi lling and converting, are the principal points to 
' oaaUered. a thoruugh knowledge and study of which is the only true principle on 
» aw can nope to Oral with the warping and converting of timber. 

William Btevknbon. 





that III lIMMjt 
Yet It 1. hardly an much. 



at a meeting of the. institute 
b. Id r.n the ftnl lawmber Iwt. by the l'n-skient. Mr. Tlte. 



That 



(Mr. Tlte) conslilerM It hU duty, as President of the liwtitute, 
lis In It at the opening nwctlng, he .toted that he would not 
' t he protested against the non-employment of 

of the Society of Arts, an attack had been made 
id the anscstucocc was, the Council had received 
many letters (and he himself perhaps more) requesting tbeln b> take up the cudgels In 
def«-n. e <if the profession. Now tbe Council did not think it become them to do iinything 
of the sort. When a boy, he had heard mi.l that ' calumny arid .UKracUon arc sparki which, 
if you do not blow, will gooot of tlvrmeelves.' " Further, he ( Mr. Tlte) permits himself to 
pataagiraae another maxim , and a very stale one too. wherein we were toM " Not to answer 
aa unwise man in his wnnt of wisdom," totally forgetting that an unwise man would tai 
■cat likely to view forbearance M fear. 

And new for his protest against the non-employment of an architect ; he tells the 
■ambers of the Institute that it is not necessary for any man to receive professional train- 
ing to tsxonie an eminent architect and engineer I 
Now. now can Mr. Tile ol.Je.-t tn it mm-pn.fc^m.al man bring employed. If he. aa a pro- 
si man, speaks truly ; or does lie Intend It merely aa a piece of courteoaa natter)' to 
a architectural pnsllgic* of the nineteenth century ? If not, who is the unwise, vide 
■, himself or the |aabllc ? because, according tn his own argument. If it la not nrens- 
my training to rise to eminence as an architect, It ia surely unnecessary to 
f to Is tonic a third or fourth rate one . therefore, every person who ia hard 
beaaa plate on his door inscribed with those much aliased title* " architect, 
r, survey or. Ac," and be a frond sjsV professional man. and thuja gain the patronage 
of a gullible and tolerant public. 

Does Mr. Titr think that the protection afforded to the legal and medical profession* is 
noa? woukl he like a militATY man todefend his cum* Inconrt.or |**rfonn an opcra- 
rof his limb- » If nut, why does he withhold Ms criticism f 






national Exhibition will, when seen by persons from all part* 
a disgrace to the profession and th* English nation ; yet thla 

J. 8. 1L 



of the chapel for the North Wales Lunatic Asylum, at Denbigh, 
It was designed by us. 

LLOYu WILLIAM*. AND 



l'KOrTJSJsKINAI. PRACTICE, 
Stat, — The ewclcavd aslvvatlsrmcnt appeared in last Thursdays /\*fr*te, one of the organs 
of the iBoVfssndi-nts. At this time of inquiry as to professional practice, it may be 
worth while to direct attention to snch a a-andaloua offer. 

tvl-Okaatanary Chapels.- ItKtil iTMX (if VKY». -Mr.— , architect. In aonsii'cratioa 

of th* purport of these proposed chapels, has reduced his fees, and will be happy to prepare 
plan, ant superintend the erection of any of these chapel, in any part of the kingdom at a 

wancr.ision of 3 per cent, oe, tbe ootlny. UIBcea, " 

A Constant Reader. 



'Water IX Lead Pipes.— An American chemUt «ay» tl»at li nden pipe** are 
not acted upon by tbe water flowing Ihrongh them af right angles. Hut whether 
this la due to the mechanical action of ibe wafer at the angle, or to a change in 
! of Ibe lead, be does, not say. It is, however, certain lhat I he lead 
I rapidly at the bwid» than at other place*. It follow* that plumbers 
to ' 




er placi-*. It tiillnw!i that plumlsrrs 
III tie aa |«T*»ibb.; and that turns 



IMPROVEMENTS IN BUILDING. 4c* 

EXCAVATINO RAJtn A!tll fiUAVKL rNDKIt W.ITEB-— Dated Jan-" IS, ISC1. -Tf. J. 

Kennard, tlreat tleorge-strcet. Westminster. 

The first part of this invention has for Its object the excavation of sand or gravel 
tiluated under water, in place* where excavatlnria of any uVss-ript.ii.-ti are itesirable to be 
miwb' for foundation* or other strortaroa, and ensns^a of an apfsAratm which is placed on 
the surface of such rand or gravel, and into which the same is drawn by means of siK-tiva. 
When full of sand or gravel this apparatus la ralsod out of the water, and ia emptied In 
any convenient place. Tlie apparatus, which may be termed a sand pump, consist* of a 
cylindrical or other shaped water-tight box of wrought or can iron, or any other sort* hie 
material, into the bottom of which ia fixed. In a water tight manner, a tulie of convenient 
diameter, open at both ends arid passing upward, inside the box to nearly tlie top of the 
some, and continued downward* ouuiile tho box to an extent which t* governed by thn 
nature of tbe soil which the pomp ia to remove. In the ton of the box are formed two or 
more small openings, which arc provided with valves opening outwanl*. and fitting, when 
closed, in a water-tight manner to the openings ; and there ia also a larger opening situated 
in about the centre of the top of tho apparatus, over which is fixed, in a water-tight 
manner, a tube of Large diameter, containing ft weighted piston working therein In a water- 
tight, or nearly water-tight manner, and actuated by a rope or chain from above the sur- 
face nf the water ; or a cylindrical bellows or tlexible disc may be attached over the tefore- 
mentioned npetilng, ami moved up si si down, thereby being also a weight attached to the 
top of the din*. The second part of this invention has the same object a* the first part, 
but the apparatus that la to be lowered down upon the sand or gravel below tlie water 
con*s.u ol a strong cirenUr or other wiapai bag. into which the sand or grneel Is driven 
by the water when In an agitated atate, and in which bag the sand or gravel subsides by 
gravity. 

WATEBTLO-ETS, AND 

Newcartle-sin-Tyne. 



Th 
with ft) 



I I. 



I by 
cash 



bject of this Invention La to simplify the construction of wateroloscts by dispen-ing 
xorpt by a pipe which Is tn h» broaght either frnsli a 
l the lu-eessity nf wires, cranks, service boxes, valves. Ac. 
ig a communication from the bottom of the watrTvlosct 
itid tbe closet, in which ia a ball or ball-cock ; when tS c 
handle or *cat is at Liberty tlie valve at tal&om of basin I* >hut. the water rises In the basin, 
and at the same time now* through the pip* b> Die vews-l behind the basin, anil raises the 
ball, which is ranrjectod to a lever In communication with a cock or talvc. and shut* off 
the aupply to the basin, leaving tbe water atandtng in the ba&lu up to Use b-vel nf the over* 
bow pipe. In this self-acting wau-rcl. ~et the patentee nan a cataract cylinder, or I 
chamber with n flexible disc for holding thn valve at bottom of basin tight, and * 
rigulatlng the eupply of water to tlie cyliniler or chamber the basin can be allowed to wai 
out during any rciuinsl time. The construction and arrangement of the ball-enc* . which 
can be need for other purposes. Is as follows : —Two fixed elastic ring*, with a perforated 
ring between them, ore u-ol, and by title 
itaastaaoe against the .plnille c " 
both rings ; there Is little or no t 
which can be easily remove, 1. 

BjloatMnssrMlNi; FvnMAt'gs,— Hated June 2». 1WI.-C. Plevens. 
These furnaces are conitrictad with two grub* jiiaecd opposite and beneath the bouerf, 
and rectangular openings are made in the hortauntal plan of thn grate*, allowing the 
•l 'i'tora of ii.-- tw . nr.. tv.ni!> i.i c mnunii, ate alUi a tl.lid<s,mtsvrtR>i nt. wbu a I* sitnat.il 
between them, and In which the smoke Is consumed. Thii third ooraparunent U dlvwlod 



es, is tie iiiiiow. : -iwouxeu eujein nng*. witu a pe. siiswn 
, and by tills arrangement the pressure of the fluid o3v-r* no 
• ...f the val.e^M it doe* .not pn^» ftgaln-l .i sest. but g.s-Unto 




wUl 



WARMINO ArPARATUa. — Dated June -n\. !■«].- J. RcUem. 

This plate 
cylinder with are d's.r will be 
sti lop, .hi wliirh be proposes Ailing a syphoo 
Under. ' 



w Inventor propo-e. fixing a lire-grate .* the centre of a drculor plate, 
have altadiwl to II an tah-box with register door, and a cylinder w " 

bti. .tti which be propo 
littt a second cvllnder, pbnvd in a second 
circular plate, to which plate will lie attached a Roe to carry off the gase* from the lire to 



placed upon It. such cylln.k-r having on 
tube, connecting this " 



the chimney. The 



part* of apparatus may be made of Iron or « 



a frame. 



Here a 
coal Is 
are to be 



VENTI Latin*. Ai-parah s. Doted June W, l«tl.-R. Wenton. 
partlruiarly to the mode of arranging and giving motion to a eerie* of loiiTrw 
. >.or flat strips or iiteccs af wood, metal, ghua, or other material, enclosed in 
mid capable of being placed at any angle, an as to be capable of opening or closing 
in which they are placed to any extent desired. 

Pukskiu IN<; Woon and hMMt. — Dated June 1*. Iteil. — J, Cullen, 

lsltvin. ooMatlng of coal tar. quiek lime, and ehnrcoal, U uae,l. The char- 
to a fine powdiT, and «ui h Is tbe case with tho qolck Una ; these materials 
well mixed together and subjected bi beat. To pre>Wn* wood, tho coaipoaltioo 1* 
ad the wuod is immersed therein. 



Iros rASEMEXTs.— Dated June ■.>:., lur.l. L. Pierre. 
Tlie inventor fixes tbe framing on tbe opening to be cloud In* small rabbet on but haul 
letting It in at tbe top, its two sides being adjusted to tbe sill. Tlie sashes are fitW'l to I 
framing by plates or fastenings, which fit on to round rods intended to cover the j 
The two sldiw of the framing tarry in their entire height a return or small joint, 
penetrating into a ilovi -tall lined with a band of caoiilcinKic, ou which It presses. | 
any alror water penetrating by the two -ides. At tile upper part of the framing, asalsoat 
the lower part of th* .111. ia also llttcd a .|,.ve-tall lined with caontchonc. which, reodvlng 
a certain pressure by the tautening or bolt itho hook* of which take into the rods), 
hermetically closes tlie window. 

Window Frames and Blini.s. Dated June ii, ) wil. — J. Drown. 
Tor tlie purpose* of this invention, in order more advantageously to employ wire gaum 
or perforated blinds, fur tie., po.rp.'*.- of ventilation, the upper part or arch of the opening 
for a window frame it cut away, If already liuilt, in order to receieu an air or perloraiial 
block in the form of a keystone, but In new building* such arch head it to have a perforated 
block in stone, brick, or iron, with curve, nt tbe back of tlie same introdncvl tn the arch 
when constructing It. Tbe upper part »f the window frame I* enclosed above the top of 
the upper aash, so that there is a balli>w chamber at the ujiper part of tbe window frame 
into which air can readily enter from the external air through the perforated block in the 
arch. In the interior of the room there are one or more openings or air passages Into this 
hollow chamber, which are covered with wire guuxe or perforated I 
I«ts* from tlie cliamber abuvc the .ashes t-.i the 
sta 



" » * . • - — - * *■ ■ — - ■ - —™ 

lerlornted metal, by wbMi u.r may 
or from the MM to Uva outer 



WHM"OW.*.<_sH Pn.l.EY*.— Dotcil .Inly :l. I sill.— -J. Terry, Birmingham. 
Tlii* Invention cnnslsteln manufacturing the pulleys or rollers of vrmdnw-saab jmlleys, 
screw pullry., and upright pulleys, of glass, ehiuu. lartlteviware, or other vltrvoUA or acini- 
vitrtsiu* material, UtsUssd of making (hem of metal, as ordinarily practised. 

MAM'i-.UTVRg ok ntttra*.— Dated July I ftei I . — W. England, Wollaston Works, near 
Sbmrt«1.lge. 

ThU invention consist* In moulding bricks in such form* that no mortar- bed or joint :a 
perceptible upon the face of the work, a rebate or flange upon the edge* of each brick 
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TENDEHS 

67ABUSC1, PCTSBr-ltrATll. 



Per nUMlng at Putney-heath, for John Bruce, K«i Mr. Robert IUc** 
K, l'umivftl »-iini. 

Fawrrtt *W* 0 * IJuwenri •• 

Av7s««lrioti *»* 0 0 H»nlc3rimdBo«orit««pt«l) 

A'lntti*»~'ii anu auti. w "I 



Bleak;, architect, 



..uv> s « 

.. 41» l> 0 




Juri* 

Morris 



F ir reneln and i 
MoCalla, architect. 

Partridge in Crutch 

Pngh and Welli* 



R>:1AI«S, kf_, CUfTlKK-TOWH. 

At lid. High-etna*, Cnmdeo-town, for Mr. Pain. Mr. Henry 



...MaOh | rorter 

... lull I Head 

... 1T» Mint* . 



XI IK 

'.'.'.'.I'.'.'.".'.'. 110 



ri'u.jNi:-Duwx Bvn.uiaos, 
For panics down old building. U Twickenham, lor Mr. 
rtneking material*. Mr. Henry MeCelU, architect. 



Ar.stop 

Hirrta 

Purler, WtlmrA-equaro . 
Tarwr. ...... ......... 

Mukrp and Hndgett 

Porter, Uiiuhiilrow... 



. tlx a 
SI is 
4K II 

4* e 
to « 

lli (I 



: mil 



Canea XM 0 

Tutnm »M 

Holme, noil Humphrey, (acorpbaj)-- M « 

TO 0 



......................... 



U 10 



SCHOOLF, I.EVTOytTOXIl. 

For the erection of • new !«'>•' echooi at the W«l Han fnlon, LeT-.ocjtoec. Mr. John 
W. 1" imiean, 
Xn4 



Hut**. Jti« n 

A. 8 Bend «• » 

WT 0 

f^Mfe (e*x-*rjtodl HI S 




Dbytuu Lorn* 
Fur new drying lofta at Mown. Glover and 
F. J. Mllman, architect. <ju»r,Lit>e« .applied. 

Manland and hoa JU*0 • 

Pcnllngtotl *44 IT « | J. J, 

» 0 




COHTRACTS OPEN 

UR. 

Norm. -For the eroetiem of a hank at Oundle, Ho 
.Company. Parti 
rat, EX'. Tender* on 

HOSPITAL. 

- For the emotion of the Pesronpnrt fltorrehonee, and Cornwall Hoepltel. at 
_ Drawing*. Ac, with Alfred Norman. architect. Ker urrs*. Pe^nYport, until 
the Mnd February, when tauten, anted, and endoned " Tender for Hoepiul at Heron 

port," must be dell rend not later than elcsren «-m. , on the a Ith February, 
LUNATIC ArlYLUM. 

ttKLASO.-Fbr the erection of a lunatic arjlnm, at ^^^^^f^fr 



I . I .> I 1 1 ABIbUa. 

ir the erertiun of a lunatic arjlum, at LB 
wbh to tender, are to aignlfy their inte 
irchltert, 41', W -aland. ivw. M l later than I 
BATHROOM. AC. 



Tg*ni'*vr Wgi.iJ*.— For the emotion of a bath -room, p 
for the Turbary Welia Imprvrreinenl Company, Ut 

Mr. N'onia, aoUcitnr, Ten bury | and further iiartkcn 
1. Temple -row Weal. Birmingham ; or of Mr. Rob 
the Company- Tender, to t* «'nt In to lloben llol 
" Tenden for Bath and Pump-room, Ac." on or be 

Mo^AonA^.-For the altunUlotw and addition, to 
»ary next, at the gaolji nd at^the office 




Plana. Ac, to the 
.v. Mr. John M-Cuddy. 
ut the gaol, before 3rd of 



Oj jilintX-iiift fur win.]* jihtUiIW t» 

at Cbelrneford, on or before the 



wfth the New Engine Wotta. 
Company. Plan*, Ac., to Feb. 
rurllniftfii. 'IeDae« are to t»c icnt In on 
, at the Railway OBI oca, and en 



of Witham Lodre, In the (OttUty of 
mtmn, »r>ihitact, Ac. Chebnaford. Eawt, and 
will he auppUed to tho-e liullilen wlm moke 
mat In*. Tenders to be delivered to toe atchltoct, 



7th Feljrnarr. 
OHCRC1IES. 



CIIKXHIRK.- For the work» to he done In a new church at present In ennrw of rroctlnn at 
Waterfoot, near Xewohurch, Ra»endale Plarj. Ac., at Hie Duke of Bucdcugb Inn 
Watcrfoot, on anplicatioui to the Iter R. Smith. Glen Honae, near Newchurch htatlon. 
Tenden to be iVelleered to Jamea Crabtrec, E»|., Newchurch, on or txfore 1'Jth February 



(N. B. ).— For execollnit the 
with the Free Cherch to I 
Da! rum 

Mr* ' 

CKMCTKRY WORKS. 



■aon, i'llner, plawerer. idater, and plnmher worta 
enct..! »t Kirkmlchael, 1 lomfTte»»hlrT. Plans. 



PBTKRlK>ROt:on.— For caat-tron paltMilea for the Petaeboroagh Oeznetery. 4j feet blih, 
with two donble.jratoi of the width of 10 feet at the entrance, and two aide galea, 4 feet 
wide each, with locka and bofta complete, incloding Axing In the -to or. pillars, and 
coping (which will be erected by the Commlmdanen), and two roata of red-lead and two 
ooatt of paint, of approrcd color. Sealed tenden, with drawing-, o! the pallNulea and 
tnitw, and the namea and addrcates of two unretlca far the perlormanoi >,f the contract, 
t» he eent to Seorm Wllkinwm, clerk to the Cwnmljatoncra. on or before the xrd oi 
Fvl*nary. Further partlcnlan may be obtained of Mr. Ruddle, at hit olBrt In Newtown, 
1 Vterborough . 

DWELLING HOCKK!, 
6*T. JOIi.t'a-WOOn.— Fur the completion of Bee h.3iiaea at SU JolinVwood. for the directon 
i.flh. Ten:p Tii:„ I*, nr-anrnl l..,t.l and lloiMi-.ir fodrty. n«l», Ac. »•. the .f 
the s.*lety. Tendon h> be delirered to Henry J. Phillip., •ecretary . at the ofllcea, at. Moor- 
gah>-«raet, before (oar o'clock, an February 4. eeeJed. and endoned - Tenden for Houkb 
at ft- John'r— 



1' 1* 



ladilrewed to Mr. Smith) are to be deUrered at 



ke„ of Portland street. Sealed te 
Mr. Iltnve'n ofn«-e<. »m or lief ore the ath Ft 
N<ri-i Fur the , mtle of a new borne and out-olBera, at Stantonbnry. i 
Plan«, fco.. at NM offlci of Mr. B. F. Law. architect, NorthainiiWn. T« 
to be deliTcml u> the architect on or before the ath February. 

KtiETJfl. Ac. . . 

WPOX.-Fot the erection „f »h-di and other bulVUng", to be eonetrneted chiefly oM 
I>row1nga. Ac, with Henry Mct:alla. C. E.. an.-hllect, ». Wo 
Hioarc Tenden to be delirered before 4 p.m., February Srd. 

TIMBKB QCAT. 
Ltrwavrorr. -For the amendment and reeonet ruction of a ttmb 

ie town qnay or wharf, on tin eouth aide of Loweatoft liarbur, and other t. - . , 
xxad tberewlth. hi completion ol the present que? heading. Plan*. Ae., at th» oOoe . 

Tenden. aaaled, to he acMreeaed to Jamea Peto, 
or to the Irnprorernenl Comniiadon, by I 



iber qaay heading to part of 
irbur, w»l other wurtacoll- 



theTown Storreyor, In the Town-hall 

and left at the office of the »urrey,i 
of the l*th of Fohrnary. 



dlrec 



•t 1 

ooantr .or Clare, Tendera, i 
d to the' secretary of Orand Jury, cc. 



BHIIXIK. 

Inri-lim.— For building an Iron bridge orer the rlrer Fergui 
the olllee of the aeovtary of Grand Jar 
endorerd, " Tender for a Iran Bridge," at 
CUre. by Feb. IS. 

BRAO0V. 

f4rrrrt,A!rn.— For the o m iati u ctlon of a email malleable Iron lieacon for 
of Northern Llgbthoswe. ounfomt to plana and speciftcatlooa made out by 
and T Steeerjon, dvll onjflneen. Kdlnborgh. Plain on application at the i 
. Rdnbtuirh- Tenden. marked 
■eontary 



Knrda. liana. Ac, at 
e. Tenden. eeale,! acl 



Oeiimlwlonen. M . Ceorge-atreet, 

!T t "beJon^Uie'lrd Feoroary"" 1 



MTLTTARY WORKS. . . 

DrBLtX. — For work* to be done In com* rooting n-hoolmaater'l qnarten, « Arwr-ntu, 
Pnhlln. Piartli-' ^ring to lender mutt teare tbelr munea at the ^latriet "orai 
Rugloeer n <l31ee. Lower OaKle-yard. Dnhlln, or at the Royal Knglnerr a Omce, Royal 

Barracka. before the tth Fobrnart . anil pay 10a Cd. for Wtl o( <inanUtl«. „ . 

IrrilLr«.-For worka to be d~ne In cniurtructlng a riding aehool. at War I Bridge B » r T?™"; 
PuhBn Partlea deelrirui to tender murt leare their namea at the UUMV" 1 'r 5 ^ 
Kjiglnmr'n miL-e. Ixrwer Caatleeyard, Dnbhn. or at the Royal Engiro«r > (JOIor, lsuu»i 
Bridge Barracka, Mn tile ath February, and pay 1 "a. AJ. (or bUU) of qu.an title*. 
YonaslllKlL -For buIWIng a etonhouae at Scarboroogh for the I nltod Oort- « 
Artll!ery. F.a*an,l North yorkahlrc. Plai.«, Ac. at the Ad; utanfa Offlce No. 1». X il- 
gravr terrace. IV^rtnruogh ; at the office, of Horn. Leemnn and Clart. In ^ ork and 
U the ofH,r of Mr. Terror. In KortlnUlerton. fiealci tcruler. addraaeed^to The Chair- 




t offloea, Brrkerthe 
l«rwy U.«:ki and 



llnard of good common 



BUPPLY. 

BlititKXnEAU.— For the deJlrery of i 

Inchea, and U Inch a. diameter, to the Blrlenhead 

Ocatlonj and form of tender may be obtained of Mr. 

Wetoinater, or at the CVxrajnlaatonere' c 
LlVKKl'OOU— Fur the .apply U) the Mcrwy i 

Baltic Unibt-r, 

cubic feet. In I 

In length, of 

quarter girth ; 

14 b«t), and 11 

free from deferte of any 1 

not later than the UUi June, on the quay of I 

«ealr<l and eoJorw«t " Tender fnr Baltic Tin 

Committee of Worka, to be aeal to to the Pock Office, Urerpool, not I 
on the ith February. 
Rajc ikiwx . — F 
about 1.1001... 

of Health. The apcclficatioo, with the ■ 

Surreyor. Mr, F. Newman. 14, Georgc-rtroet, Rrdc. Sealed U-ndcn to be c 

T. B. Hall, clerk to the Local Board, Maadown, Lueof Wight, by noon, on Fehromry taw, 
and undoraed " Tetxler for Htoneware Pipea," 
Cojrvirr Pmanxa.— For the eupply of timber., deala, alatea, lime, earn), brkka. had, glagf, 
u-roucht and caat Iron, buunomeary, gae and waUr |ii|c«, white lea.1, olla, Ac., lor i» 
ukmL (ron Uie 1st of April next, to the ll«t of Mro-ch, laea, for the IMntonellla, Mill- 
hank, BrltVin. Pi«t»and, Porumonth, Chatham. Parkhurrt. Dartrjwir, and Wo. 
iTiuoa, ant 
rlct ltieutu 




-For the eupply of about 1,000 feet of IMnch atoneware eneket pIp-A goa 
» feet of 9-lnch ditto, with j««-tlo« and benda, for the r«ndown Local Doaxd 
,. The .peclicaliou. .Ill, l>„ oou-hUon. of contract, at the office of ta» 



efage at FuUnKn. Tenden, pre-paid, 
-llament-etreet, Wwuroinater, a. W., on or 



Furms erf tenden at the arveral prtwtia before 
Parlliui>ont-*tTi«t, on and after the 15th February. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
. . urn rejected communication*. 
-We ihai) feel obliges] lo any of our t 




J. C Thank* l next week. 

Jun F. D.— Sot quite to the | 

G. C, -Hhall bear from Ul. 

H. K. K.— We cannot eoniply. 
0. C.-Thank». 

Ma. T k.-lXwe not meet thecaae. 

1>. s P.-- Letter haa lawn eent. datteiua to not yet known. 
K. 11 — DeeliMKl with thank*. 

tv K. G lmpoaalhlc for u* to attend to inch requeat*. 



U Will nod reply on another page 

*.— raeflle ' 
;.— We »hou 
lion. A»k a aolicltor. 



inctrrxr*.— Cae (he brat ceoiehl, "*J^jJje*, •HBBBlSSiv. 



tl. 8. 8. X.— We *hould be n>rry to i 



V. k.-Tryagaln. We thin k illOtrcntly, 
f).— Will receive a lellM. 
N. B.-Ttll* week. 

5f, X. II Tracing ha* been ncelvod, 

(1. W fMljfKe.tion Utl* t..-eu recelvtsl. 

W. S We .hall be glad to see protulied 

It. It ■ Sm notice In a late number. 

A. M -Olad to reeeire additional notea. 
A nraacaxaaalDalkeltbl Applv to our puhUaher. 
Ma. rl.— Might have mvule hi. r,--|uc.f In'.courteou* tenn* i < 

do were we to tlvarfe our.elvc» with the return of rejected 1 

B. X. B. — Shall recclre attention. Thanka for iketchea. 



NOTICE. 



cloth, price 41*. 



ir.c.it piurej*. 
may be had 



The S,- Tenth Volume of the Brituixti Ngwa la now re 
esatucriben can hare their copira hound, either with nr 
for 4.. fid., on lending them 10 the office. Caeca ready for 

**%e mi roei*e*ra«wfie<u n> te oAfnuanf. TV J»eWr n/ (As Bt'IUilK'1 New-. Sn. Old 
Samlltoun, Stroll, B .C., >xaft Warn rrfrrrimf to *Jiyrliir««a or ooVr OaiiaeM 



. , i. ,'r,, , 
fcr eoWrrwr,. <» <Ae fyhlu^rr, IK V tl. Il l 
e»f« ere .yrvr.r./ y/. (o »Lr o r.Vl M THeeaftfri. 
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THE ASSOCIATES OF THE INSTITUTE 

HERE |a room for progrcu in most 
bodies ; nnd those corporations and societies 
have ordinarily been the must useful, the 
most honored, and the most powerful, which 
hare constantly endeavored to keep them- 
selves abreast, if not ahead, of the course of 
thing* around them. The Hoyol Institute 
ot British Architects is no exception to this ' 
rule. Whatever may have been the exact 1 
exigencies of the time at which it was con- ) 
stitutcd, there can be no doubt that, in order 
for it to maintain unchallenged the head of 
the profession, certain alterations in the I 
customs — perhaps, some changes in the con- i 
stitution then established — have become ne- 
cessary from time to time ; mid it is equally true | 
that just su far as those alterations have been 
recognised and acted upon, has the popularity, the 
power, and the vitality of the Society increased. 

We recognise gladly such features in the recent 
history of the Institute as the gradual increase in 
the value and practical interest of the papers anil 
discussions, the location of the Society in a build- 
ing where it is brought into near neighborship with all the other architec- 
tural bodies, and the election in succession of two very eminent practising 
the post of President. The increased number of priitc* 
i to students, and, above all, the continued and increasing attention 
rs of professional interest — such as the proposed 
Tolaotary examinations, the conduct of architectural practice, and the 
like, arc alt circumstances that give gratifying evidence of the energy and 
_■ of the Society, and its desire to benefit the profession at large, 
I all give promise that no really necessary reform will be long ovcr- 
\ if the members can once be brought to acknowledge 
k« importance. 

The con lition of the Institute ha* long presented an anomaly which has 
often provoke I complaint, and which we consider to be one of the first 
natters deserving attention . we refer to the unfortunate working of the 
division of its members into Fellows and Associates, a division wuicb.evcn 
if right in principle, is not correct as applied by the Institute, and is the 
occasion of much that hinder* the prosperity of the body, and that to an 
extent greater than is suspected by many. 

The profession of architecture may bo «aid to be really divided into two 
great classes, each comprising many men of skill and experience, but 
widely different in their relation to professional practice ; these classes 
consist of those who arc and those who are not in responsible practice on 
their own account. 

This distinction is brood, intelligible, and real. On the one hand we 
have a body of men whose conduct in matters relating to practice, whose 
custom* in matters relating to valuation, whose evidence as given in courts 
of law, and whose daily habits, form the customs and preoedentsof the pro- 
fession. 

Tlie youngest of these csn do harm by improper practice, or can do 
good by maintaining, as opportunity offer*, principles of justice 
and fairness, and the oldest cannot afford to go counter to the general 
i of the opinion of Ibis body of men. No man in actual practice 
in any way recognised by hi* brethren, can commit an unworthy 
i without inflicting a blow upon the profession, and each one who is 
courteous, accomplished, distinguished, and successful, reflects honor on 
the whole body. It is then in the highest degree desirable that these 
men should be knit together into one community, and that as strong a 

should bo fostered. It is must deiirable also that the younger 
men should, from the first, feel that they are responsible for 
what they do to a public opinion of their own body, and that, 
on the other hand, they arc so affiliated to that body, a* that 
their best energies and much of their leisure time is fairly due, and ought 
to be devoted to object* of common .importance. It is equally necessary 
I the leader* and patriarchs of the profession should welcome the new- 
i as men embarked on the same voyage as themselves, or, to put the 
• proverbially, men "sailing in the same boat." On the other hand, 
the large body of architectural men not actually in responsible practice, 
while it no doubt comprehends many whose energies and knowledge are of 
great value, includes, in the very nature of thing*, hardly any whose 
opinions, customs, or practice, can have a wide influence on the profession 
at large. The responsibility mokes tbediffereooe, and together with it there 
is o difference in professional position between a man who receive* orders 
from another in the some office, and one who does not, which cannot be 
overlooked. 

There can be do doubt that the true constitution of an Architectural 
Society would admit this difference, that its member* ought to conaiat 
exclusively of men in responsible practice, and its auxiliary members of 
men not yet so engaged. This being so, there con be no doubt that, while 
the personal weight of the senior members and their long experience 
would always secure to them the direction of the offairs of the Society 
the energies of young men would from the first bj enlisted, and a 



Now, what is the actual state of the case ? 

In the Institute we have a division into Fellows and Associates, the 
former being the only bona JiHt members, as they alone are entitled to 
vote. 

Instead, however, of thi* division being dependent on the test we buve 
shown to be the natural one, the actual qualifications for becoming a 
Fellow ore, first, the intending Fellow must have been trvtn ytart in 
responsible practice; secondly, he must be willing to pay four guineas a 
year in place of two; and, thirdly, he mu»t make a declaration, the prac- 
tical interpretation of which is that ho will not measure works for builders. 

Tin* artificial distinction ought, we consider, to be removed, and we 
have little doubt that the day will come when it will be removed. 
Among the result* of it may be traced the following undciirable, but 
existing, circumstances. 

The Institute at the present moment is deprived of the member«hip of a 
considerable number of useful men who do not choose to enter as Associates, 
and have not been long enough in practice to enU-r as Fellow*. Of these 
the majority are lost altogether, because, having kept aloof for seven 
years, they commonly feel, when the eighth comes, that they core nothing 



away. 

The Institute include* o heterogencou* body of Associates, which, while 
embracing a certain number of assistants and student*, the only legitimate 
class from whom this body ought to be recruited, includes also a con- 
siderable number of men in practice who arc not yet eligible on account 
of having been fewer than the " perfect number" of years on their own 
responsibility, and a good many others eligible, indeed, a* far as years of 
practice go, but who elect to remain Associates, some because they have 
taken up measuring as part of their practice, some because they do not 
choose to double their subscription, and many because the treatment they 
hare received as Associates has not encouraged them to seek a more 
intimate connexion with the body. 

It would be introducing a topic that would swell thi* paper beyond all 
bound* were we to introduce und examine the question of meaiuring. An 
opportunity may occur of doing that, but in what we ore now saying we 
are obliged to leave out of consideration the claims of those Associates 
who remain so because they prefer to be able to measure, if they like, 
anil we are content to base our argument solely on the uniuitablcucst of 
marking off so large a number of educated, energetic men in responsible 
practice, as though their youth necessarily disqualified them from being 
admitted members, and we maintain that the advantages to be derived 
from securing the hearty uncompromising co-operation of these members 
of the body would be well worth securing. 

Sometimes, however, the difficulties of a formal revision of legally settled 
rule*, iiich as those established by a K oval charter, i* so great that one 
is obliged to bo content with an informal but practical remedy for 
temporary purpose*. Has any *uch practical remedy been applied ? 

We regret to be forced to admit that the false position in which the 
larger port of the Associates of the Institute are placed by the constitution 
of the Society, has not been always counteracted, as it might, by the 
habitual and customary modes of procedure, but that the contrary has at 
time* been the case. Associates have had to complain, and with great 
reason, that the tone adopted towards them, as a body, is not that to 
which many of them, a* individuals, are fairly entitled ; they feel 
that not only does their inability to vote tell against them — a circumstance 
which, as matter* stand, cannot be helped— but that too often the tone 
adopted is as though they, notwithstanding any amount of practice, of 
personal devotion to the profession, of education, and of ability, ore in no 
wav to l>e held as of much account, are not to be admitted as equals, but, 
if tnay speak, arc to be listened to with condescension and toleration, and 
if they object, arc to be put down as turbulent and ambitious. 

Architects arc gentlemen, and, therefore, all this I* done with a certain 
amount of courtesy and amenity of manner ; but other architects are also, 
gentlemen, and the position they are forced to be content with is none the 
less galling to them, because, if sometimes cuttingly reminded of it, those 
reminders are not also coarse ; and wo do hope that thi* serious element 
of weakness will be considered, and, a* far as possible, amended. 

One remedy, the most effectual but by no means the most desirable, lies 
ot the disposal of the Associates themselves did they but choose to use it. 
Let but the present Associate* remain a* they are without becoming 
Fellow*, and in a few years the character and importance of the Associate 
body would be raised to such a pitch, by increasing number* and increas- 
ing weight of character as would compel any desired recognition. This 
course, however, is neither desirable nor easy ; if practicable, it would 
involve a sort of hostile combination which we should bo glad to see 
avoided, and it would always be liable to fall, as the good intentions of 
many o valiant hearted Associate Itave already fallen, under well-directed 
invitations from tome of the higher powers to " come up for a Fellow." 

A better course, and one more worthy of tbo spirit proper to tho 
members of a liberal profession, would be. that those who take the lead in 
tike society should more habitually and constantly recognise, In the way 
that some of them from time to time do, the claims of the Associate* to 
attention and consideration, and should include some of the Associates 
more frequently than has commonly been the case in committees, deputa- 
tions and the like. We are not, in referring to this subject, touching upon 
an imaginary grievance— and in sketching out thi* mode of palliating it, 
wo are not suggesting an impossible or an unnecessary course— and in 
suggesting a* we have done the possibility of combination and hostility, 
we are merely repeating what has been said scores of time* already. Let 
u* hope that the matter will receive proper attention from the proper 
■ ( and in the proper spirit. 
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THE EXHIBITION BUILDING. 

AS ilic time approaches for the building to be delivered over to the 
Commissioners, all iloubt a* tn the sufficient completion of the con- 
trol t seems to vanish. Wc enn estimate pretty fairly tho ability of the 
contractors do the little which remains to be done by the magnitude of 
the work now finished. A little rivalry between the respective superin- 
tendents of the eastern and western domes has put both gentlemen upon 
their mettle, and every nerve and sinew is tightened to the work. As far 
as « c run tee, little beyond the surmounting flnial* and the glass remain 
to be lidded to cither of them. The ponderous rib* lire fixer), and the 
aastit'* arc in their places. Wc shall soon hear the last of the incessant 
hammering of rivets, nnd be enabled, by the removal of the scarTblJIng, to 
get a proper view of the domes, The staircases arc erected, although we 
fear there arc not enough of them, in different parts of the buiMing. The 
foundation!) arc laid for the Bniall Iran colonnade under the eastern 
entrance archway. Scaffolding is only seen here anil there in isolated 
patches against the exterior of the building. The lengthened dulness 
long drawn out," which fomiB the Cromwell-road front, l» revealed in all 
its painful baldness. One spark of ornament alone flickers along the 
dreary waste of piled bricks; and in noticing the iron ventilators over the 
wiintijsrs, we feel very much as Garrick did when, sitting sadly at the per- 
formance of a party of amateurs, he saw an actor— retained for a part 
too insignificant for the principals — step for n moment on the stage; 
" Thank Ood, there's an actor at last!" he exclaimed. So with the design 
of this ironwork. There is really some taste visible in It, bm it is a very 
■mall lump to leaveo so huge a muss— a " cup of sack thrown into Thames 
water." 

The covering-in of the northern courts proceeds rapidly, and the rooms 
over the southern arcade of the Horticultural Society arc roofed. The 
elevation of them is in unison with tho architecture which they surmount. 
Each day is divided into three semicircular openings. The view of them 
will lie almost as pleasant a* the prospect will be from theui when the 
grounds are once again decked with summer flowers. 

The great point of attraction to the visitors fur the last fortnight has, 
however, been the nave, where various experiments In color have been ex- 
hibited, and certainly it has been a curious spectacle. The more ambitious 
amongst the amateurs of South Kensington have each fastened on a bay 
of the nave, and written themselves down incompetent. One geutlcman 
covered his ribs with brown ochre, gashed with short stripes of a deeper lint, 
after the fashion of savages. Another introduces a German element, and re- 
minds us of their striped blue and white sentry-boxes. In another bay we 
look upon blue rib* with white imposed ornament, and yeltow columns with 
white chamfers. Another specimen — and this, we believe, is the archi- 
tect's— introduce* us to the fashionable " mauve " in the columns, with the 
•anie fast color alternately with white in the ceiling. The best specimen, 
taken as simple decoration, Is the contractor's, Mr. Kelk's ; it consists of 
pale green columns, with bright red chamfers ; the ribs are buff, but the 
central of the five boards which constitute It ia painted green, thus carry- 
ing the culor over, and connecting the two sides. We don't, however, 
altogether like the patches of blue ornament on the buff ribs. Tho dif- 
ferent stylo of coloring scorns, however, to have satisfied no one except — 
as one of the papers remarked — their own respective authors. It strikes 
its ttiat all the attempts have been mndo upon a wrong principle. The 
object in coloring a building of this kind ought to be to obtain a neutral 
and unobtrusive background for the objects exhibited in it, instead of 
which each decorator has seemingly striven to show his work, and to spread 
a reputation over the surface of the building. 

We have been told over and over again that the building was never 
intended to be other than a useful one, and yet balf-a dozen or more 
gentlemen are permitted, we hope at their own expense, to display their 
peculiar crotchets on decoration, in the hope of rendering it ornamental 
and themselves famous. Neither hope is likely to be realised. Ooc would 
have thought that the easiest plan would have been to have entrusted the 
design of the decoration to Mr. Owen Jones — who knows more about color 
than all the officials of South Kensington put together — with the task. 
Had this been done two months ago, the style would have been settled 
long ago, and the building have, before now, been half colored. Ilis 
•uccettful treatment of the Interior of the 1851 building ought to have 
been sufficient to over-ride any jealousy about having an architect, even 
at this late hour, employed on the work ; whereas the want of a competent 
man to do it, and the substitution of experimentalists, lias caused already 
a very serious delay, for, until the nave is painted, the flooring cannot bo 
hud 5 nor oan, consequently, the cases of goods be received, or, at any rate, 
opened. The last experiment has been made by Mr. Grace. It is a fine 
bit of decoration. The polygonal form of the ribs is distinctly marked by 
alternate rod and blue bands, with Ponipcian ornament on it. At each 
angle, separating them, there is a small gilt circle. The cap* of tlw 
columns are gilt, picked out with blue or red. Tho name of a country is 
written on the central blue band forming the crown of the rib. Tho 
ceiling is painted grey, with red ornament on It, between the ribs, 
following the rake of the roof. A fringe of green and rod is put on cither 
side of tho ridge-plece, and a somewhat similar band above the plates. 
But as the whole Irs me work of the rib is not thus strongly painted, but 
onlr the polygonal portion, It give* a weak appearance, to tho rib, which 
it does not possess without it. Moreover, this style of decoration will not 
only be very costly— far more so, indeed, than Is warranted by the archi- 
tectural or the temporary character of too building— but it will attract the 
visitor's eye, instead of being a background for exhibited objects. It is 
pure waste of money to gild soch a structure as the Exhibition, for not all 
the gold in Australia can render it a work of art. The folly would only 



bo surpassed by that of putting mosaics, as is contemplated, on the blank 
walls in Crom wail-road. No decorator should be (offered to color it who 
will imt undertake to limit himself to the employment of three tints. If 
they will not suffice, it would bo better to save time, labor, and money, 
and show it in its true colors to the world— a temporary, watertight 
shed, with a certain amount of aimple beauty in its nave and transept*. 

The picture gallery, which extends llio whole length of Cromwcll-road, 
is — as has been asserted by the official admirer of the building and all con- 
nected with it— perhaps, without a rival in the world. It is lengthy, of 
sufficient width, and faultless in point of light. No pictures could be 
hung in a better gallery to display their qualities. Wo render to Captain 
Fowke this tribute of praise, because he has earned 'it) but wc mutt ulso 
»ay that no gallery could, by hardly any possibility, be uglier. The 
heavy principal ratters ant like the timbers of a crane; the cove which 
connects the skylight with the walls is fearfully oppressive. If this were 
all, we should, for the sake of the main desiderate which Captain Fo»ke 
has given ns, have been silent on the matter, thinking that economy and 
lack of funds had restrained his hand and limited the ebullition of bia 
taste; but it could not have been a deficiency of pecuniary means which 
inflicted on us that cumbrous cornice, or the still heavier plaster string 
which robs tbe gallery of a large portion of its apparent size. The 
bands round the doorways are effective, because nothing beyond the 
simplest forms has been attempted. It Is consolatory, at all events, to> 
know that the pictures will be seen, and teen, also, to the best advantage. 

Tlic eastern annexe is more than three parts completed, and the ground 
is now broken to form a communication, under the entrance hall of the 
Horticultural grounds, with the main building. This communication will 
be by four arched galleries, each 10 feet wide, two for egress and two for 
ingress. The ribs of tills annexe are precisely similar to those of the 
western one, but tho 40-fcct galleries are arranged with an open court 
between them instead of being aide by side as on tho other side of the 



THE QUEEN S CONCERT ROOMS. HANOVER SQUARE. 
HOI'S famous for the good quality of their wares, and place* of public 
resort noted for the excellence of their entertainment, may for a lone; 
time dispense with that costly decoration which is an absolute ana 
periodical necessity to inferior establishments. We get, through Ions; 
associations, to like even the ugly attributes of the rooms of houses wherein 
wc have been always well treated, as wc do that of a familiar, althnugli 
not handsome face, which, growing dally older, smiles with unvarying 
kindness upon ua. Even the otd-fashionod garments which keep a good 
and worthy man warm and comfortable give ut pleasure. If the metal be 
sterling, we have a certain affection for the purse which has for years 
secured it to us. The plainness of tho covering Is certainly no sign of the 
goodness of the thing covered, but for its sake we look kindly; upon it. 
What man that it " moved with conoord of sweet sounds " ever patted the 
Hanover -square Room* without bestowing a glance of grateful recognition 
upon tbe grimy brick walls within which for year* have undulated tbe 
richest waves of harmony ? The numerous concert-rooms and music- 
halls which have sprung up in all parts of Iiondoo, gladly as we welcome 
them, do not diminish our attachment to the old rooms. The Hanover- 
square Rooms contain, perhaps, the best concert-room in acoustic quali- 
ties to be found in Ixindon, and thus still furnish the nttest home for the 
world-famous aod unrivalled Philharmonic Baud. The choicest treat to 
all lovers of good music is partaken there. The PuUhaimoule wa» 
founded to lead public taste, not to follow the caprice* of fashion. It ha* 
done noble work, but a* great a career lie* before It as that which haa 
already given it renown. The room* to which those concerts have given 
an enviable reputation, unable, however, any longer to resist the tempting 
charms of the decorator, have been recently unveiled, and display attrac- 
tions on their wall* which they never before possessed, and which are 
commensurate with those founj within them. Tbey are now, wc nro 
Informed on a printed bill, deemed suitable not only for concert*, but 
" balls, Sabbath services, bazaar*, and the meetings of religious and other 
societies." We shall not criticise the new ornamentation in reference to 
Its suitability to such varied and widely different purposes. It ha* been 
decorated as a concert-room. Tbe walls bear in medallions, on a gold 
ground, the representations of eminent composers. Small bas-reliefs refer 
allegorically to the charms of instrumental and of vocal music The larger 
spaces between the gilded pilaster* arc filled with large mirrors, and the 
whole apartment is decorated with a gorgeousness of color and gold-leaf 
which tells immediately the object of the designer. Tho main wall* are 
tinted a warm grey color, which formt a bonier to the pale green panels upon 
them. Small Cupidona in oval panels decorate the lower portion* of 
the room, whilst above we sec the medallion* of composer* which we have 
already noticed. A bright red lino on the gilt enriched edging of tho 
panels ha* a very fine efifeet, and it most tastefully introduced. The 
skirting of tbe room it an imitation of various marble*. The pilasters and 
pilaster caps arc profusely gilt, and the frieze is picked out with blue 
color to give effect to the festoons with which it is decorated. The general 
tint of the waggon-headed ceiling is a light green, similar to that of the 
wall panel*. It is subdivided with gill mouldings, and enriched with 
colored border*. The old picture* are stiff preserved In the ceiling, and 
massive frame* enclose them. Their position ho* seemingly determined 
the shape and size of the ceiling panel*. A band of blue color, with white 
trellis ornament, partly gilt, i* carried at interval* across the ceiling, 
apparently to connect the color conspicuous in the frieze. 8omo well- 
put upon the panels of the wall*. 
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ii in it. lower compartments faced with 
whilst above white and gold ornamental panels stand oat sufficiently from 
the grey and (ireca ground. 

The (root of the Royal box and gallery ia perhaps the belt piece of 
design ia the room. It la composed of small circles, most dexterously and 
artistically arranged. The outline of the front is an inverted ogee. It ia 
tinted in white buff and gold. The Royal Arms are one mass of rich 
gliding. The whole of the carton pierrc work has been done by Messrs. 
Jackson, of Riithbonc-piacc. The room ia at night well lighted by •' sun 
burners" and reflecting silvered globes, pot up by llulctt and Co., of 
iiolborn. 

The buffet at the aide is elegantly embellished. The sapper-room 
below is painted in imitation of foreign marbles, with occasional patches 
of red and blue color behind the enrichments. 

The whole of the decoration ha* been carried out by Mr. C. Smith, of 
B*k< r-street, Irotn the designs and under the superintendence ot Mr. 
Thomas Dyke, architect, of Mary lebone- road. 



SOCIETY OK FEMALE ARTISTS. 

THE ladles of this society hare the honor of inaugurating the most 
extraordinary picture season this country hnf yet known, for. in 
addition to the tegularly established annuals of home growth, we shall 
have, when the Great International Exhibition opens, examples by all the 
most eminent artists of whom the e'iviliscd world can !>oast. As foreign 
courts have the power of deciding at what period they will commence the 
history of art, the English school, beginning with Hogarth, will have to 
sustain a shock of arms, particularly when oar painters of the present day 
encounter their contemporaries from the other side of the Channel, from 
which they will in all probability emerge sadder but wiser men. Let us, 
however, not anticipate defeat, but confine our thoughts to the subject 
immediately under consideration. The principal change in the present 
exhibition of the Society of Female Artists is a sensible reduction in the 
Dumber of works exhibited. Now, as there is still plenty of wall-room 
above " tike line," we think bad drawings or pictures would have been 
better than the eld, dirty, and patched paper which is now, by that dis- 
criminating process, become prominent to the sight. We have a convic- 
tion, in which we are supported by the French, that It Is both fair and 
beneficial to art that while space can he found every picture sent should 
be exhibited. By this arrangement the crime of painting a bad picture 
receives immediate punishment by public exposure. This is far more 
convincing to the delinquent than rejection. The refusal to hang a picture 
imptiea a preference of others offensive to the sell-esteem of the painter, but 
hang it up hy the side of thoso preferred and he receives a silent censure, 
which lasts during the whale time it ia exposed to public view, and if there 
ia any real good in him, he wishes it at home again long before the time has 
expired. The exhibition of his picture also induces a young artist to take an 
interest in those by which it is surrounded, and he most improve by com- 
parison, when bis jealousy is not excited. He may hear his crude work 
arlticiaed t he may see that it is constantly passed without attracting 
a, and. above all, he may have the mortification of seeing his grand 
! unmercifully laughed at If it be in his nature to learn at all, be will 
lennfsomcthlng greatly to his advantage. These remarks rest, however, 
i the supposition of plenty of room, which happens to have been the 
ease in the present exhibition, and we therefore think the number of pic- 
tures and drawings should not have been unneceaMtrily reduced through 
fear of ihe fastidious notions of either the pressor of visitors. 

Taking things, however, as we And them, we think the general aspect of 
the room is more satisfactory than it was last year. Several of the former 
contributors ore missing, and we particularly remarked the absence of 
Mrs. Murray, of Tenerifle, whoso dashing water-color drawings, which. If 
we could not always praise, gave a masculine feature to the gallery, by 
their powerful coloring and vigorous drawing, which was highly advan- 
taj(u>ui to artists wltosc feeble productions came into cloec comparison 
with them. The loss of this striking point has reduced the general aspect 
to a more equable character, but, at the same time, it cannot be denied, 
even if we wished It, that tkerejaro some very meritoriotu works, in nearly 
each branch of art. 

The historical will be confined to a well- painted picture by Miss Kate 
Swift, entitled, "The Escape of Orotius from Lnenetein." We think this 
lady has not given her title due consideration, because Grotins, her 
hero, is not visible, being concealed in the box carried away. Cata- 
logue in band, the present title may answer the purpose; but what will 
be understood by the picture, hereafter, when there is no explanation, 
must be left to the ingenuity of posterity. There is considerable dignity 
in the attitude of the lady ordering the box into the boat, and the whole 
of this figure is extremely well painted, but the rest of the figures are 
poor in comparison. "Give me a Hand," by the same artist, although 
unfinished, we like better. The outline of the female carrying a pail on 
Iter head is full and flowing, the folds of her dreas are grouped in simple 
masses, and the head and extremities are extremely well understood. There 
is also some merit in "Peace likely to be Broken;" and the "Portrait 
of a Child " is painted with a fall and Arm pencil: all the features and 
undulations of the face are intelligibly expressed, but it seems to us that 
there was a strong indication of premature aire in one so young, as ii the 
photograph had done duty for the sitter; and the direction of the lines 
describing the contour of tho upper part of the head does nut range with 
those which regulate the features and lower parts of the face. Hut the 
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the drawing of the features is elevated and spiritual, and the coloring is 
judiciously subdued to give those high qualities their doe importance with 
the spectator. This excellent work is an imaginary bead of Shake- 
speare's Miranda, from the " Tempest," and it expresses the wonder and 
delight of Miranda wlien she meets Fernando for the first time on tltc 
Enchanted Island. Next In degree of merit in figure painting is " The 
Absent Scholar," by Mdllc. Sophie Jobcrt. The three figures— the absent 
scholar, immersed in bis book, holds out his hand for a glass of water, 
which a pretty maid is about to give him; but her duty to her master ia 
somewhat retarded by his secretary, who is diverting her attention by a 
little furtive flirtation. The whole of this picture is in excellent tune, and 
the composition is generally well arranged, with tho exception of the 
diagonal line formed bv the table-cover, which is a S[«*modic effort at ease 
which defeats the intention. Mrs. Backhouse continues to contribute licr 
powerfully colored half-length subjucU, which generally belong to the class 
now known as '•acrvnnt-girlisiu." Ono of these is entitled " lit ginning 
Life "—a vuting aspirant for domestic honors or annoyances, as events 
mav prove, wlio handles tier first broom in a manner singular! y suggestive 
of the probublo mischief she will, in cuarso of time, do with it. In :lie 
next picture we see her, after having hecn '"A Year in Place," more cool 
and hardened to her diurnal depredation*, having taught her mistresa 
the necessary powers of endurance by her having consented to remain in 
her place so'long. Mrs. Backtiouse exhibits several others, which display 
her power of drawing, and, in most Instances, her habit of forcing her tint* 
beyond the truth of nature. 

There are several French female artists who regularly cxtubit with 
those of this society. Mdllc. Ernies do Guiroard displays great versatility 
in the selection of her subjects and the management of tlicir effect*. 
"The School in Nonnandv " is a very talented production, in w tilth the 
brightly luminous edging* on the figures <f the female scholars, from 
a sido window, are well sustained by the sombre tints of their dresses 
in shade, and the whole is thrown into breadth by the white cap and 
black gown of la rWroieesr, who is standing up giving them their lesson. 
" A Child Looking at Prints " Is arranged on quite a different scale. The 
tone is cool and clear, the pencilling is very firm .md distinct, and tho 
whole effect fresh ami bright. The minute detail of this latter picture 
very little prepares one for the breadth and spirit in the larper wurko! •' A 
Young Girl Caressing a Dove/' It Ins a lively and pby.ul acn»n, ani is 
in every respect very cleverly drawn and piiuted. "The Knitter ' is by 
Madnroe Marie Chosson. The female figure in this picture ha* . Iiat ixiy 
attitude and evident power of mobility which distinguish the Preach 
school in this branch of art. This admirable effect is, wc believe, obtained 
bv a little exaggeration of the aerial perspective, and the delicate tuo^t in 
w'hlch the outline is made to melt into space, which detaches the figure 
from the background, tho same feeling being carried through the lesser 
divisions of the subject, which, instead of appearing fixed by strong nuilinc 
and firm shadows, gives the appearance of freedom and motion. This 
ease of attitude will also be found in - The Little C»quetto,' ? by Atigi'lique 
Hare, which is elegantly treated and delicately colored.* 



DRAINAGE IX IRELAND. 

A MEETING of landed proprietors of the district aneCtcd by the drainage of 
Lough t'orrib ha* taken plan at Galway, and adopted resolutlous, and a 
memorial to the Lords of the Treasury, expressing dissatisfaction at the way in 
which the Board of Works porfarowd the drainage. They arc charged with the 
sum of £&t,000, and interest at 4 per cent., and yet tbey say they arc tn a 
position to prove on oath, before any impartial engineer, perfectly independent 
of the Board of Works, or of meamria lists, that the lands cbargtd with tins 
£3&,000 have been rendered almost useless., and hi several instanco back-water 
ha* flowed over the land* hitherto dry, and tbe seed has been washed out oi Use 
bud by tbe overflow of the lake, thereby rendering both capital and labors total 
loss. That several of tbe memorialists, acting on the faith that the arterial 
drai:i:ige was perfected, bad extensive drainage done on their estates, but, ia 
eonsraaetice of tbe defect above complained of, their labor aiul capital arc also 
lost. Therefore, they pray their lordships will immediately institute au inquiry 
bite tbe troth of those aUegal ions, ami appoint an impartial engineer to exaaunc 
into tbe coadltyiii □ f the lands. In order either to make the drainage effective, 
or to render the ineiuorinibts such other relief a* tlte Justice and fairness of the 



THE DOCK WORKS. DUNDEE 

A MOT I KR disaster of a most serioas nature has occurred at the >cw Dsek 
works, by which the seat wall of tbe lock of Camperdown Dock lias beeb 
ruined iu a moment. After the fadure in October last of the east wall of UN 
dock, it was resolved by the trustees to exclude tbe sewage from the lock, pend- 
ing the construction of a new sewer at a distance from the dock wall*, by a 
cofferdam at iuuortbern extremity ; and a contract was concluded with t ar- 
stairs, Mitchell, and Co. to execute tbe work, and to pump out ""V 
from the lock, under the superintendence of Mr. Leslie «nd Mr. H 
engineers. This work went on successfully uutil the cofferdam w« 
pleted and the sewage almost pumped out. and operatfona were in pi 
for preparing to complete the masonry of the lock walls, ffo ne about the work* 
bad the least suspicion of danger or risk, about a quarter to six, lmwever, 
after the wcrk of the day had ended, the vatebman ou the work, w,Lv.ud«nlj 
;dar..i.sd by a load noise, caused by a discharge of sewage bursty from 
bottom at a point to tbe southward of tbe loci. It was 
wall was rent throughout Its whole length, and the lock 
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THE PRINCE CONSORTS MONUMENT. 

THE nation, which ■ few weeks ago bowed itself down with grief at tho 
loss of the Prince Contort, hat now resolved, in calm, sober earnest- 
act*, becomingly to honor his memory. Mectingt hate been held in 
rations placet, and they prove tho natural and complete unanimity of the 
people, who hare only appreciated thior lots and hit worth when the active 
brain 1« still, the warm heart beats no more, and the liberal hand it doted 
in death. There will, we arc coo6dent, be no lack of means to rear a tit- 
ting monument and to express the country'* gratitude. Our only foar it 
that the crowd of philanthropic gentlemen, eacli with his well-trained 
hobby, will ride rudely in and disturb the quiet character of our action. 
A man with a pet crotchet it notoriously persevering; all other subjects 
are. in hit mind, subservient to it; everything must be absorbed to satisfy 
its appetite; no obstacle can check him— no argument can modify his 
ardour or dim the sense of its supreme importance. To this concentration 
of all his energies to the one point tho hobby-rider owet, perhaps, his 
success — or, at all events, a greater portion of it. The very fact that the 
departed Prince aided their several institutions lexis each to believe that 
it occupied the most prominent place in his thoughts. Thus we have the 
promoters of soup kitchens, boulevards, model cottages, baths and wash- 
houses, industrial universities, lodging bouses, and other, in themselves, 
unexceptionable establishments, anxious to make themselves a lasting 
ntunnment by having the Prince's name and the money subscribed to do 
honor to his memory attached in perpetuity to the object of their 
solicitude. 

We do nut wish to utter a disparaging word of any of then- institutions, 
but we protest against the Prince's monument being made a simple hoarding 
even for the display of philanthropic advertisements. There is a selfish- 
ness about the proceeding altogether incompatible with that spirit which 
ought to animate us. Even the specious plen of combining ttic useful 
with the monumental cannot be entertained. We do not want to make 
capital out of our lost, nor do we expect a profitable return for tlie pay- 
ment of a debt of gratitude. Even the assertion by the indefatigable Mr. 
Cole, that versions of his scheme of an industrial university are known to 
exist, drawn up by the Prince himself in great detail, docs not reconcile 
us to it for this purpose. The same argument applies with equal force to 
anything else which the Prince was preparing before hit fatal illness 
struck him. On its own merits, when It is fairly laid before us, just at we 
should bare done if the Prince had lircd to iutroduce it, we will hereafter 
consider thu subject ; but we do not want it mixed up with the Prince 
Consort's monument. A complete design, with contractor's estimate, may, 
for aught we know, be prepared at South Kensington; and the whole thing 
may some morning be presented, cut and dried, for public acceptance. 
Fortunately, we cannot again be forced by circumstances into acquiescence 
with these plans. We have had one example of the art-productions of that 
favored institution. 

'Die successful Exhibition proceedings will And no counterpart in live 
Prince's monument. To commemorate an art-patron we need tho 
H.-isittiujc of artists, of men who have something more than the Exhibition 
building and the praise of it to point to at the result of their working 
brains. 

Against all useful schemes, of whatever kind, wettrongly protest. They 
all have a party character about them which it incompatible with the 
object in view. A monument is the only memorial which will s|*ak to 
alt classes and to all generations; it is the only form in which the Prince 
and hi* actions could be made to fill the undivided thoughts of every 
spectator. We should, in looking upon it, dwell only on his good and 
serviceable life, on his wise and generous counsels, on the influence of hit 
bright examples, on all, in foci, which appertained to him instead of having 
our reflections divided into other channels. The higher the art which may 
be developed in the monument tltc greater would bo the pleasure frit by 
educated men who Hand before it, whilst to the humblest citizen of that 
England which he honored and cnriebed.it would tell its simple, unalloyed 
talc. We would go even still further, and say that a plain granite slab 
with the name of Albert cut upon it would better commemorate hit virtues 
than the most costly university which, nnder Mr. -Cole's auspices, might 
be reared. In the one his merits would stand unbonnetcd to the world, 
in the other they would be "veiled in modest allegory." 

Tho philanthropic and industrial geutlcmen are not, however, the only 
consequential intruders in this matter, whose services can easily be dis- 
pensed with. The old proposition fur transporting Cleopatra's needle is 
again revived, and put forward as a fitting token of respect to England's 
Prince. If the obelisk had bceu worth transporting, and had been in any 
way equal to those in the Place de la Concorde and the Piazza di San 
Pietro, it would have been set up here in London long ago ; but the truth 
is, neglect, time and weather have cut records on it which not even 
Champollion could decipher. It is a monolith of a certain antiquarian 
value, but, half buried on the sea abort) of Alexandria, it interest* more 
people than It would in England. At a monument to a Christian prince, 
its hieroglyphics arc an absurdity ; it would be a* sensible to let up an 
Assyrian bull or a statue of Vishnu. Lett inappropriate, but belonging 
to the same class of suggestions, is that for carrying out Mr. Scott's 
Crimean memorial. The cross we can fully believe was well and 
artistically designed, but It was designed for an expressly diflerent pur- 
pose than that for which we now desire a monument, if it was appro- 
priate to the Guards who fell for tltelr country, it was consequently a 
military monument ; their martial deeds formed Us especial characteristics, 
and a war-inspiring sentiment pervaded it The fact of its successful 
treatment forms the insurmountable objection to its fitness for the present 
tad occasion. The circumstance strongly urged, of itt being admired by 



the Prince Consort, adds nothing to the value of the suggestion, but rather 
strengthens the opposition to It. We want, in short, no ready-made monu- 
ments for tho Prince foisted upon us, not even that of the barefaced Mr. 
Keyse, whose grand military and naval trophy with Corinthian raps and 
gorgeous compositions, excites his own admiration and stimulates hi* 
obtmsiveness. Self-confidence leads this man to expect the public will r.ot 
only inspect his work, but subscribe a million and a half for the fulfilment 
of his intentions. The "building of the trophy will be constructed," we 
arc told, on a novel principle. We cannot but consider this highly pro- 
bable, when tho projector constitute* in himself architect, builder and 
banker. A* we wash mud from a glass, we would removesuch an intruder 
from reflections on Prince Albert's monument. Wc never heard of him 
before now, and wc do not care to meet with his name apain. 

The London And Manchester Committee have done well in confining 
themselves to the simple resolution that the tribute to the Prince's 
memory shall be monumental, and in deferring future considerations as 
to details. This it as it should be. Artlstt and sculptors are the proper 
persons to show us what an original monument ought to be. They 
neither need to he told what it should express any more than they require 
to be informed upon itt posture, It Is their business to embody in bronze 
or marble the character of the man, to make it express hit variout excel- 
lencies, to depict thereon hit domestic solicitude, hi* slcdfast godliness, 
and his enlightened public acts j to portray to future age* how he employed 
hi* great talents unostentatiously, yet wisely, for England's welfare by 
fostering agriculture, promoting education, encouraging the arts, and 
extending a friendly baud to the tuffering poor. The test our sculptors 
are fettered, the mure satisfactory will the monument be, and that wc 
should have one worthy of tho deceased Prince is the wish of all oi us. It 
wnuld be as unbecoming for statesmen and divines dogmatically to dictate 
details to artists a* for the latter to attempt to influence the formation of 
a sermon or a foreign policy. All we demand it a fair field for the 
exercise of our sculptors' talent, and that bustling activity and intrusive 
impudence «hall not be suffered to thrust themselves forward and snatch 
the honor of executing the work from competent hands. 

The idea elicited at Manchester of a temple containing a statue waa 
perhaps the happiest which the melancholy circumstance* have yet oc- 
casioned. The temple would, of course, be detached ; its interior might 
be adomed with bnt-reliels or paintings ; the floor, walls, and ceiling, 
would allow of large space for decoration ; the openings, glazed with plate 
glass, might permit the ordinary passers-by to see the white marble statue 
in the centre, protected from the dust, rain, and toot of our London streets, 
whilst, under proper regulations, the pnbllc might be admitted to enter 
and look upon the detuilcd records of tho Prince's goodness and of tlie 
service which he rendered to us,* 

This is only one of many idea* published, and it strikes ut as the best. 
It would be appropriate, and put forth, without authority or " permission 
of the Lord President ;" it kindle* no suspicious motive that the Prince 
Consort'* memory would be submerged by other interests. It was meant 
as a hint to guide our artists, not as a manacle to bind them. It tends to 
expand rather than to limit their conceptions ; it is exclusive only in 
keeping all extraneous, selfish, and party predilection! from sullying with 
private schemes the purity of motive and the hearty earnestness which 
are the corner stones upon which the " Albert Monument" ought to rest. 



SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 

WORKMEN have been busily engaged for some days past in erecting a seaf- 
faldinx between the (our piers which support tbe tower and spire of Salis- 
bury Cathedral, for the purpose of enabling Mr. G. O. Scott to thoroughly 
examine the several parts of the structure In order to ascertain the best nitant of 
repairing and strengthening It. It appears from a recent order of her Mateaty 
in Council, ratifying a scheme for the transfer of certain estates belonging to the 
Dean and Chapter of Salisbury to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners f%>r tnglaml, 
that by reason of the great antiquity of the ratliedral, and of the want of due 
reparation in times past, it has become necessary to expend thereon hi repairs 
and in effecting Improvements conducive to the security nf die fabric, a sum of 
money amounting to £10,000 or thereabout*, aiul that this sum, tev Uier with 
interest thereon at the rate of £U per cent, per annum from September, 1800, is 
forthwith to be provided and expended by the Commissioners In esWting such 
repair* and improvements, under tbe superintendence of nod according to plan* 
and specification* to be prepared by tbe architect of the said Dean and Chapter, 
at may be deemed necessary. It may nut Ik generally known that the spire has 
for year* past been same SS inches out of perpendicular. Tlxi tower and spire, 
it will be remembered, were not a part of tbe design whan the edifice was first 
built. It is thought that their erection was the "improvement " for which the 
materials of Old Sarum were used by virtpr of letters patent irmnted by 
Edward 111. to Bishop YYyvil and tbe Dean and Chapter In 1331. 



SreuBftTJD Patbkt MrsEttaf axd Librabt.— According to the u , 
of the Coumlssioner* at Patent* tbe fee* collected by that office gives a surplus 
ofincomcovrrcxpenditure amounting Ui £*J0,000 peranmun. The t'ounuiasiorcrs 
recommend that that surplus should be applied for the benefit of patentees, by 
erecting a patent office, with a museum ami liVary attsened. 

Tnm DeErBST MlMEa in England.— The Mixing Journal says:— The 
deepest mine* In England are the Aslley Deep Pits, near DulinfirW, w"hich are 
CS6J yards In perpendicular depth. 

Sadleb's W ells Theater TIh flf:y years' lease of Sadler's Weill Theatre, 
and tbe site on which tt stands has linn put up at public auction. Tbe par- 
ticulars stated that it is subject to a prciuud-rcut of £877 per annum ; and is let 
to Mr. Phelps for £1,000 a year for seven years, from Ladyday, I860. 

• Stiiot this was srriuen sre have received a letter from J. C. almost to Iht I 
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ON THE ESSENTIALS OF A HEALTHY DWELLING AND THE 
EXTENSION OK ITS BENEFITS TO THE LABORING POPU- 
LATION.* 

The tt-cond branch qf my lubjeei—tht extension of tbt benefits of a healthy 
dwelling to the lahoring population— now demand* our attention. 

The numerous discussions hearing on this question which have taken place in 
Parliament, to the daily paper*, as well a> in other periodical* and pamphlet., 
mtcrht lend to the supposition that it* importance U now duly estimated by the 
public ; but those who have sounded the tteptb and •canned the wide-spread 
rxtrnt of the evil to be remedied well know that auch la not the ease, and have 
too often seen the responsibility of contributing to it* removal ignored by thoae 
who ought to feel its weight ; whilst in some deeply to be regretted instances the 
want of a doe estimate of the difficulties to be overcome, and of the requisite 
practical knowledge, has led to the pursuit of measure* which, owiog to their 
non-remnneratlve pecuniary results, have tended seriously to retard the progress 
of a movement, practically "commenced eighteen years slncr. 

The pecuniary features of the question are of such vital Importance,' from their 
nemaary hearing on the adequate extension of the work, that I cannot here 
omit the expression of my belief that if the actual expenditure in providing im- 
proved dwellings for the laboring elaese* in towna bad more generally been 
managed with such discretion as to yield the very moderate return of 4 percent, 
or even of 3k per cent., after the payment of all expenses and the providing a 
sinking fund for the repayment of the money laid out, there would have been 
no difficulty in obtaining irom philanthropic capitalists an amount sufficient for 
building a very large number of Improved dwellings, and in evidence that such a 
return is obtainable numerous examples might he Instanced of that and a 
higher rate of interest on the oattay having been regularly obtained. Whilst some 
of these will be noticed hereafter, I think It right to remark, in reference to 
due allowance should he made for the difficulties 
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provided has been of a very mixed character. The result* In those instances 
showing, I believe, invariably, that new houses for families yield a better return 
on the outlay than lodging houses for single persons, a purpose to which, how- 
ever, old building* have been adapted with very satisfsctorv pecuniary results. 

Speculative builders, or those who ore merely seeking what Is usually called a 
srood investment, would not, of course, consider 4 per cent, a sufficiently remu- 
nerative return ; but I confess to feeling some surprise that, amongst the many 
who have accumulated large fortunes In connexion with the building trade In the 
metropolis, I know of only one firm, that of Measr*. Newson and Hon, hating so 
invested a part of the gains derived, in a large measure, from the labor of the 
working rUiswes. It may, however, be owing to my limited means of informa- 
tion in this respect that ) am unable to name other instances in the metjopolia, 
though in Edinburgh several such examples were Lately pointed out to me, which 
I could not hut regard with peculiar interest and as well worthy of tniltnttou. 
Some notice of these buildings is given in my report made at the Glasgow meeting 
for the promotion of social science. I have also seen with pleasure, in a very 
useful monthly paper, the Hritith Workman, which dreulatea extensively 
amongst that class of readers, a view and brief notice of a village near Lowestoft 
rebuilt by Sir Morton Peto, which Is described as one of the most picturesque 
village* In the kingdom. 

Architects have sometime* been reproached for a want of interest and for 
exercising so little influence in regard to lite improvement of the dwellings of the 
loitering classes. Knowing, as I well do, how rarely the members of the pro- 
fession have to] do with building* of thl* class, such a charge is to me only one 
amongst many other proofs or the prevailing Ignorance with regard to the 
rarsMures and machinery best adapted to remedy the evil in question, and 
which I shall endeavour, as far as my ability and experience enable me, to 
point out, unbiassed by any interest whatever, and only actuated by the earnest 
desire of contributing to an object which I believe is most intimately connected 
with the physical, the moral, and the religious improvement of the masses of our 





m ployed by them. 

3. The*? which originate 
by associations or by individuals In order to aid in helping themselves those who 
need such aid. 

In noticing successively these three classes of measures, some illustrative facts 
will be stated, which are partially the results of observations made during a resi- 
dence of nearly Ave years on the Continent for the recovery of health. Home of 
the investigations then made lead me to remark, in reference to the first class of 
measure*, that a jealous respect for the rights of persons and property, which is 
our security for many of the inestimahle advantage* enjoyed under a free govern- 
ment, has a manifest tendency to Impede the carrying out of such public im- 
provements as those which, under arbitrary rule, have been effected with unpre- 
cedented rapidity, on so gigantic a scale, in the metropolis of a neighboring 
country, what I think, in our own metropolis, we have a right to complain of, 
and ought In feel ashamed at, is the bungling and pettifogging manner in which 
many ol our new streets have been formed, and fine opportunities for obtaining 
msicnifleent effects irrecoverably lost, it would be invidious to point them out ; 
they will readily suggest themselves to you. 

■nine will not allow me to dwell on the important bearing which the 
formation of new street* baa on my subject, or many facta wbkh have 
come under my own observation might be stated, particularly some with 
regard to that great financial failure. Victoria-street, where several fruitless 
attempts were made to obtain from the managers, on reasonable terras, back 
land, as sites for dwelling* suited to tbe displaced population, who, as a 
necessary consequence of the clearance which bad been made, were huddled 
together in a frightful degree. This is but one example of what has so frequently 
taken place elsewhere in our own metropolis, owing to the want of a compulsory 
provision for tbe displaced poor. The same neglect on the part of the Govern- 
ment waa the cause of an Incalculable amount of suffering In Paris, wlien the 
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to pull down houses occupied by the working population, was passed by the House 
of Lord* in 1853, at the instigathm <.f the Earl of Shofteabur" 1 



people who tenanted its narrow and winding streets were forcibly ejected, and 
often their few articles of furniture placed on the pave, they themselves not 
knowing where to seek shelter. I visited more than once, in the spring of left*, 
a kind of encampment of 000 such families, formed not far from the Barrier de 
I'Ktalle, and heard from some of them their pitiable tale, and the exorbitant rent 
they were paying for temporary bovels, which the police had warned tbem would be 
pulled down "in three months, and they forced again to go, they knew not whither. 
From a sense of duty, and encouraged by the fact of the Emperor having caused 
the paper which I read before the Institute in IR'HI to lie translated anil widely 
circulated in France, I thought It right to bring this subject under his Majesty s 
personal consideration, in a memorial, which was graciously received, and, 1 
hope, ha* not been altogether fruitless. 

Our own legislative measures tending to give to the laboring population the 
benefits of a healthy dwelling, only comprised, when I addressed the Institute 
twelve years since, Use passing of the Public Health Act, and the Nuisance 
Removal and Diseases Prevention Act*. Since then several measures, the neces- 
sity for which was dwelt upon in my paper, have been adopted, such as tbe 
removal of tbe tax on windows and on bricks, for both of which we are indebted 
to the Administration under Lord John, now the Earl Russell ; the regulation 
of common lodging-house* (one of the most, amongst the many, valuohle efforts 
of Lord Shaftesbury in this cause) ; the empowering, under the Laborers' 
Dwelling Act, the formation and general management of Independent local 
aMociBtions, formed for providing improved dwelling*, on tlie principle of joint- 
stock companies, with limited liability. Other Mils have been passed for facili- 
tating the construction of Improved laborers' dwelling* and cottages in Scotland 
and In Ireland ; but, during the hut session, a bill which would liave given to 
English landowners, tenants in tail, tbe power of raising money for building 
improved cottages on their estates, very similar to that already granted in Scot- 
land, was, after it bad passed tbe House of Commons with but Utile opposition, 
rejected bv a majority of 16 to 13 in the House of Lords, at the close ol a debate 
which had at least the appearance of showing how much less real Interest is 
taken in this question than might have been inferred from several debate*, at tbe 
opening of the session, relative to the destruction of laborers' dwellings, conse- 
quent on the Introduction of railways to tbe centre of tbe metropolis. Those 
debates led to the insertion of clause* in some of the railway Mil* obliging 
the companies to provide certain cheap trains, at hours suitable for tbe convey- 
ance of working people, to and from the precincts of their residence* uut of town. 
A standing order, Intended to spplv to cases in which Parliament granted power 

iHssed by the House 
but, as far as prac- 
tical results, it had become a~dead letter. 

That further legislative interference Is Indispensable to the remedying existing 
evils might be proved by abundant evidence. Excepting within the City of 
lyondoii,* and hi the case of common lodging-houses, no power has yet been 
granted effectually to check the evil of overcrowding, in regard to which the 
Medical Officer of Health In the city of London thus speak*:-'' Without doubt it 
is the worst of ali the unwholesome influences with which yon have to deal , 
until it is corrected you will never be secure from those outburst* of I 
which appear to set your sanitary measure* at defiance." A report 
by tbe Assistant-Commissioner of Police on the coudition of siugle rooms 
occupied bv families in the metropolis, without the precinct* of the city 
authorities," after giving in detail aliout forty most painfully disgusting 
example* of overcrowding, »avs:— " It la evident from these ca»es, which 
might be greatly multiplied, that all the evils which the Acts for regulating 
common lodging-houses were intended to remedy still exist, almost without 
abatement, in single rooms occupied by families, single rooms so occupied being 
exempt from tbe operation of the Act." The causes are the avarice of owners 
and the poverty or debasement of occupants, and the only hope of improvement 
seems to be In some legislative enactment. 

In regard to the overcrowding of cottage* In country districts, I might remind 
you of the numerous letters oil that subject which not loan; since appeared la 
the rimes, and were but the echo of what has been said and proved so often, 
elsewhere. It was with a view to obtain reliable statistical return* on this 
important subject lliat the then Secretary of State for the Home Department 
was memorialised rightecn months since, and urged by a deputation from the 
Council of the National Association for Social Science, to take advantage of 
the recent Census for thl* purpose; but, notwithstanding the unobjectionable 
character of the inquiry, and the case with which It could be made, were fully 
admitted, the application p-oved fruitless. 

After all that has been done within the past fifteen year* by many proprietors 
In providing improved cottages on their estate*, there are yet numbers who need 
to be mad; aware of facts which exist on thelrown property,* and there is resuwn to 
f.»r that, with regard to others, their obligations roustjbe pressed ltome in such a 
way as they doubtless -would be were the Registrar-General enabled to 
instance flagrant case* of neglect, and to show what tbe result* are by 
unqnestionaMc laet*. I cannot Tielp, therefore, regarding the loss of this oppor- 
tunity as a matter for very serious regret, especially when it is renumbered how 
little the Government can do directly towards the domiciliary reform, so greatly 
needed amongst tbe masses of the population. 

By legislative enactment* can alone be prevented the recurrence of those 
hardships aud other great evils which have arisen out of Use selfish system pur- 
sued in some " close parishes." where cottage* have been pulled down in order 
to obtain relief from a burthen which i* thereby thrown upon a neighboring 
parish, regiirdlr»s of the suffering* endured by tbe laborer, who is often, as a 
consequence, compelled to walk several mile* to aud from his work. A calcula- 
tion of the positive low from Lite waste of valuable time and strength thus 
expended was made by the lite Sir Robert Peel; and yet. how many who have 
laborer* in their constant employ need to be convinced that it is as much their 
interest to care for them in regard to their dwellings, as it is to 
situated, healthy, and convenient stables lor their cattle! 
The only other legislative measure which I «' 



• Tbe power referred to wss conferred in 1*51, snd under the supervision of the able 
medics] officer ol (smith It is exercised with trrmx ts-nett to the poor, ss * illmlnntion in 
the returns of mortality from 14 to 23 In 1 ,000, traceable to this ana other sanitary 
measure*, slmndsntlr mxiw. _ . , . 

t A system of registration of Use actual condition and extent of secnnimislsllon In 
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needs), in Mtir that would operate generally to prevent the building of small 
housed on undrained ground, and without proper sanitary arrangements ; such n 
fruitful source of sickness and coiiaequent expense to the public ought, without 
doubt, to I* entirely interdicle-J. It is an evil, the extent or the magnitude of 
which, it would be'difficult to estimate with nmirary. 

An hearing mi this, and several other points which have been referred to, I may 
Quote the words used two years since by A tight lion, gentleman, the present First 
Commissioner of Works—" As yet the necessity of protecting life from the 
Influence of poisonous dwelling* has not practically been acknowledged, though 
the principle is in the statute book." 

It Is unnecessary to occupy your time at any length with what has been done 
fur the object under rousidrratiuu by the Governments of other countries , that 
of Ilelgium has been aided therein by the zcaluu* effort* of M. Ducpetiaux, and 
in numerous other instances our example has been attentively watched, if not 
followed. In some of them the pleasure has been afforded me of tracing the 
results of my own labors in this cause, abroad as well ns nt home, rendered In 
the former 'case mainly through personal intercourse and the circulation of 
translated papers. 

3. In noticing the measures which ought to be adopted bv tnmtntrnrr* nwlem- 
ployert generally fur the benefit of their dependents, such as tenants, or work- 
people in their constant employ, I feel that a quotation from the letter of the late 
Duke of Bedford, given at length in my former paper, is the best reply which can 
he made to the excuses of many for their neglect of duty in this respect— 
11 Cottage building, except to a cottage speculator, who exacts immoderate rents 
for scanty and defective habitations, is, we all know, a bod investment of money ; 
hut tills is not the light In which such n subject should bn viewed by landlords, 
from whom it is sorely not too much to expect that whilst they are building and 
improving farm houses, homesteads, and cattle sheds, they will also bnild and 
improve dwellings foe their laborers in sufficient number to meet the Improved 
and improving cultivation of the land. To improve the dwellings of the laboring 
claries, and afford them the means of greater cleanliness, health, and comfort in 
their own homes ; to extend education, and thus raise the sorinl nnd moral hatdts 
of those most valuable members of the community, are among the first duties, and 
ought to be among the truest pleasures, of even- landlord." 

The example which was set by his Grace i'n the building and improving the 
cottages on his estates In seven different counties Involved, in the course of 
eight or ten years, an outlav of about .£70,(100. Another instance of princely 
expenditure on the same object is that of the Duke of Northumberland, which 
lias been estimated at £100.000. The average cost of the cottages built by these 
two noblemen may he stated at from £1N) to £120 each. 

The question of a remunero/ire return on the outlay In hnilding cottages in 
nrrricultural districts Is one which impinges so closely on that of the rate of wages, 
that I ehvll not venture ™ its discussion. It would be Imprlcaata argue this point 
with those who think that wages of 8e. to 9s. per week can properly maintain a 
working man and his family, as well as pav the rent of a healthy dwelling. With 
the greatly increased |irosprrity of agriculture, such a rate of wage appears 
to me unaccountable, and altogether at variance with equity and sound policy. 

The efforts made by some of our great manufacturers for the benefit of their 
workpeople have been in proportion to those just noticed. Many owners of 
mines, quarrirs, and works of various kinds, can bear testimony to the great 
licnefits resulting from their expenditure in providing proper dwellings for the 
people in their employ. 

The some ha* hem the rase with reference to the cottages built In considerable 
numbers by several of the leading railway companies.* Tlie secretaries of some 
at them, in speaking on the subject, have referred particularly to the great 
advantage of having the men ready at hand, in esse of need, and removed from 
the temptation presented by public liouses. Government has acted on the name 
principle in regard to the Police force, and, taking Jtbe idea originally from the 
model lodging-houses, barracks have been built, generally for those of them 
who are unmarried— a good precedent, which might, doubtless, be adopted in many 
other instances with much advantage to both employers anil employed. In such 
cases a sufficiently remunerative rent can generally be charged, ana its payment 
guaranteed by a deduction from the wnges. 

On the Continent, our example has in this respect been much followed. At 
the Paris Exhibition, 1855, there were raanv views of workmen's dwellings erected 
by their employers. In two of them particularly, the leading features of the Prince 
Consort's Exhibition Model Houses were strongly marked. One, constructed In 
1853, at IJuurgcs, provide* accommodation for four families on the ground floor, 
nnd for twenty single men on the upper floor. Tlie other is that of the Cite 
Ouvriere des Verriers, at Kscoutpont, near Valenciennes, which comprises, in a 
central building, schools and other apartments used in common, with some of the 
dwelling-houses, but the latter are chieflv contained in two detached blocks, 
forming the ride* of a hollow square. In these buildings the frequent repetition 
ot recessed entrances, with galleries to the upper floor, is, from tlie contrast of 
light and shade, productive of a novel and good effect. 

I have visited dwellings for workpeople built by their employers in Brussels, 
at Liege, and also at Mulhouse, one of the chief manufacturing places in France, 
where the idea of constructing a CM Ouvriere originated in the receipt of a 
translation of my former lecture, sent by order of the Emperor. It 
was commenced in 1803 by an association of manufacturers, headed by 
M. Jean IWIfus, on a scale more extensive and complete than that of any 
similar establishment In France. A spacious road, planted on either side, run* 
between the main groups of cottages, and parallel roads ran behind them. The 
houses arc chiefly arranged in detach ml block* of (bar dwelling* each, placed in 
the centre of a square plot of garden ground, which is divided equally between 
the tenants ; two of these dwellings front the main central rood, and two the 
minor or back road — an economical arrangement In regard to cost of construction , 
and one which 'admits of good internal ventilation, though nnt as perfect as 
when houses are bulldjin pairs. The dwellings, though not precisely uniform in 
their disposition, have mostly a wide entrance, fitted up with a cooking-stove 
and sink j beyond is a staircase, leading to three hed-rnnma and a closet. The 
remainder of the ground floor is devoted to the living-room, with a large recess 
behind tlie staircase or sufficient dimensions to contain a full-sited bed ; this 
compartment bos a side window, and, iu some cases, being partitioned off from 
tlie living-room, it forms a small separate room. There are, besides these, several 
rows of double bouse*, built back to back, each having a narrow atrip of garden- 
ground ; their arrangement cannot be commended as consistent with good 



ventilation, and the general appearance of the tenants indicated a decidedly 
inferior class of occupants, with want of cleanliness and propriety. In the 
summer of 1800 there were completed 480 houses, two-thirds of which had been 
sold to tlie occupiers, and 00 more were in the course of construction, land having 
been bought for 800 in the whole. Baths, a wash-house, and a bake-house, as 
well as a public kitchen and rtrtirurant, conducted by a Soeiet£ Alimentalrr, 
were opened when I visited the cite in i860; since which have been added a 
reading-room, a school, a lodging-house for unmarried men, and one for men on 
the tramp. 

The outlay on the roads, fencing and planting, was defrayed out of a Govern- 
ment subvention or 300,000 francs, or £12,000 ; being a part of 10,000.000 francs 
appropriated to sneh purposes by the Emperor, with a view to stimulate the 
work in Prance. The tenant* have the option ol purchasing the houses by the 
gradual payment of their cost price, which ranges from £72 to £120 each, and 
two-thirds of them have done so, to the very marked benefit of themselves and 
families, and with the further good result of providing the funds necessary for 
continuing the buildings without increase of capital on the part of the projectors, 
to whom, as wetl as to M. Emile Huller, of ]>aris, from whose plans nod under 
whose direction they were built, the greatest credit is due. 

I have thought that these details may be useful, and, perhaps, suggestive, with 
reference to schemes often projected for building workmen's dwellings in large 
numbers out of our own metropolis, with a view to their occupants being con- 
veyed to and from by cheap railway trains. With the same object I notice 
having seen near Paris an entire village, then all but completed, which had been 
built by a Parisian tailor for his workpeople. It comprises wooden bouses, or 
chalets, for 76 families, 28 intended fur single, and set for group* of families, 
each occupying a separate tenement, and having two, three, or fonr rooms. 
There are two spacious workshops, and although some defect* might easily lie 

Knitted out, an air of neatness and order give* the whole a very pleasing effect, 
ere the work, which is sold In the very Heart of the city, and has hitherto been 
done by workmen residing with their families In miserable, unhealthy, and, at 
the same time, high-rented dwellings, will lie done under the advantage of abun- 
dant light and pure air, greatly tothe advantage or the consumer, the employer, 
«nd the^mpluyed, as well ns^oi the pocket* of those ^who have generally to hear 



It would he easy for me to illustrate by many other examples, at home and 
abroad, the practical recognition by those who have working people In their 
regular and exclusive employ, of an obligation to see that thev are pmperlv 
housed, and, at the same time, to show the tsneflts resulting therefrom to both 
parties. But other measures have yet to be noticed, which will be grouped under 
the last bead, viz. — 

3. Those which originate from benevolent motives, and are undertaken 
either by Associations or by individuals, in order to aid in helping themselves 
those who need such aid. Sly former paper recited the establishment bv philan- 
thropic individuals of two associations, one of which commenced in 1844 and 
the other in 1845, the building of improved or model dwellings for the working 
classes In the Metropolis. Highly beneficial as these societies hare unquestionably 
hern in the pioneering work of till* movement, experience has, in regard to one 
of them, confirmed the opinion I held when undertaking, in 1844, the duties of 
Its houorary orchitcct, that it should aim at doing a little and doing it well, so 
as to be in deed, and not in name only, n model society, rather than attempt 
more than from its constitution It could he reasonably expected to accomplish, 
with such results as would commend it for imitation. The society to which I 
refer is that for Improving the Condition of the Laboring (tames, which has con- 
structed under my direction four distinct ranges of new buildings, aceom modating 
07 families in sepsrnte dwelling*, and providing 04 room* for single wot 
well a* lodgings for 104 single men, and a public wasb-bousr with baths, 
in three distinct localities, old houses wen renovated and fitted to 
lodging fur 158 single men. The expenditure on these several dwellings I 
lodging-houses ha* been £36,405 15a. lid., and thev have all been in foil 
occupation since 18A1.* Hutwequcnt to 1853, when I went on the Continent, 
three entire courts in different localities were taken, and the condition of the houses, 
which, in two of them, were indescribably filthy, and occupied by the lowest class 
of tenants, was completely changed. Tlie number of rooms collectively contained 
in these courts is 375, and there is also a single men's lodging-house with 40 
beds. The total outlay on thine three courts has been £7,236 ls.;4d., and the 

£m'l«^m., t » ^l^i^'^whu^'Vrom X* tj!^'s^Xild\gT 

• The receipts and expenses of the different balkUiwrs. exclusive of thai In 
daring the y«*r IMrj, far wtiloh I can personally speak to the nu.ni 
Society, having then acted on Its Committee and as its honorary architect, 
Dssniiinro-weii. : «ir.cu«uui»d ho urs east flats be- a ) „ ....... ~~. 
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Geonre-«trert : lading. hoa« for 104 men.. Ii etorimhlgh.) - - - 
including basement tiffiarj, end fonr llunrs »f donni- [ """"P" 
lories. Outlay Uod.Xl-ou; ., a iu U ng,It.,r.-S ) Ex pen*. 

Net return 

Ch arte* -street : li.lgftu' hone? for S4 men formed out of) , 
three old houses, renovated and thrown Into one. I ! 
!>ittlny on rvpslrs and furniture, £1,1&1 It*. •Jit 
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The rents received from these houses have varied tint slightly sinus they were 
np to the present tune, and they are generally well filled, the feroiw* ebanfUur bet 
•eldum. The ourt Of repairs Is nut included in the ripsojrs above >UUed ; they should be 
taken si avenging J per cent, on new, and generally rruen 1 lot per cent on oh 



taken si sreraglng I per cent on new, and generally from 1 to I per cent, on . 
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Str.-atiiam-*1rrrt for 54 famitlr*, wlieT* the rx|.rndlture m £»fllG 16*., the 
corresponding net return for thr sajDe year was £420 1H». Sd., or 4} per cent, 
on too outlay, and fruiu tin- model ludt'in^-bouM for men in George-street, St. 
Giles's, tin- return wa* 4 prr rent, on thr outlay, and hud been 4} per cent. 
The Metropolitan Association for Improvinp- the Dwelling* of the Industrious 
i—*. which it the other .Society refared to, bad, up to 1800. 
i dwtioct rang™ of dwelling* £8B,C13 14*. 1(W„ of which £71, 



(Id. VCM 

laid out on six separate bloclu of dwcllirers in different parts of the roctro- 
|K'li*. ucrcmimodatiji;* :Jtt", tiimllles ; the net return t'rutn these buildings for the 
tear ending 31st March, 1H60, after deducting all eorroit expense* and repair*, 
amounted to £2,Gf7 4s. 4d., being ahoat 3} per cent, on the outlay. 

On two lodging- h<itur» for aiogle aaan mil of them new, which baa accommo- 
dation for 234, and the other old, which proTides for 128— the return, owing to 
the want of sutbdent occupants, has been very unsatisfactory ; Involving, indeed, 
a eon**deral>l« loaa, which pro*** that the baildi.iir* am either too large, or in 
some way uaad anted to the oiaaa of men frequenting their neighbourhood. 

It is worthy of ob*crration that the same result has attended a simitar lodging- 
bouse which I have seen at Marseille*, built outside the town, for 150 men. too 
tar from their daily occupation; whilst many such house* elsewhere, on a smaller 
scale, accommodating from SO to 100 men, 'and near to their work, have folly 
succeeded , in some instances they have been gradually increased, which Is the 
case at Leeds and at Liverpool. Ol two adjoining bouses, built on the Boulevard 
il* tiatignolln, in I'aris, toatocDmmodate togi-tbrr 203 men, and hnring on the 
ground floor a iwtanrant and cafe, one was closed three years since. In this 
,smvavwer,the£illureiB,doubUe»»,m*ome degree attributable to defective 




IIirSTnot pumir this subjort further than jnstarainton 
<*«*» alTonleil bv llic ul<J mode of InavUne the ctumney h 
psTiccasl-iip ctsmuoaiilona cf thin. flat, marble slats, which . 
centre, of domestic twai-ltaUty. coot nut m.*t rainfall)- will 
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theae two Societies in the metropolis, It would appear 
ay be renovated and fitted up for men'* lodging-bourn'*, 
with the prospect of, at least, a fairly remunerative return on the outlay ; for in 
the instance of Charles-street lodging-house, it ha* averaged from I2u> I.' percent., 
though, in some other instance*, the return has been under 5 per cent. Whilst 
the rwitting of old courts and block* of dwelling-house* for families Into a good 
sanitary condition, unless they are obtained at an unusually low prior, Is not 
likely to yield a satiafaetr rv return on the outlay, at all events, if done by 
Mcis-tie* and faking 4 to 6 per cent, aa Ute lowest rate of interest which such 
uvevtajnu ought to yield, after provision ha* bean made for repairs,* and a 
kinking fund to pav off the capital, which it is obvious there should be, especially 
in the case of leasehold property. • 

Highly valuable as must be the results of the transformation effected in two of 
the court* referred to. where filthy dens became decent and healthy dwellings, 
the actual benefit arising out of these effort* w*i nnt conferred tn the extent which 
I be supposed on those who were the occupants of the courts when they 
y the Society ; a considerable portion of them having been ejected 
in order not only to reduce the number of occupants within a due limit, but also 
to secure a more eligible set of tenants. My own conviction i» very decided that 
the owner* of such property should be compelled by the law either to put it into 
Ithy condition, to close it altogether, or to part with it at it* fairly aacrr- 
l valnc to those who may be willing to undertake the necessary outlay. At 
present, the fact of such property being inquired for hv philanthropic persons 
give* to It a fictitious value ; and in numerous instance* within my own experience, 
the object has thus been defeated, or the price paid for the property Iocs been so 
* [h that, with the outlay on repair*, it* net return i* saeb as to discourage any 
attempt* of the same kind. An Act of Parliament passed in 1865, 
applicable only to Scutiuul. contains a clause which, iu a certain degree, meets 
such case* ; but it appear* to me that the principle involved in the entire pro- 
hibition of the sale of articles of food, when iu an unwholesome condition, applie*, 
withjindoubted ejjuhy, to dwellings, and that H i» the only way of effet 

FItOFESSOB SMIBKE*S LECTURES ON AUCTTITECTUKE AT 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY.— LtxTtiajt ILJ 

i vtra ef the esthetic ad van 
». The contemptible little 
usual, v decorate this social 
. with the lanse and gtnrmut treiU- 
t of the nrej'Ucc, and witb the sculpture and painting which were lavMvM. •Inrtntf 
the period to w hich t am adverting, on this place of honor in the halls "f former day*. 

Although tun* has left us t, 0 l lew Illustrative examples <if these fireplace* In Knglarid. 
w* hare but to visit Norso.tsarg. or tmy at the olden cilie. uf.lbc Xrtli. rbui.ls, to tnd nooU. 
. s still inrvfTinf the wrack of time. Even list great hall la the Bot.1 d» VlUe, tn 
, probably familiar to you all, which is of the time, pvohaWj, of FrancU I.. aBonla * 
tnos-t remarkable example, sufficient to dwarf down too} lli«ir hlncanre every similar object 
1 bare met with In Hcgiiuid, althoogh I am aware tbers are vxamph* of the time of Henry 
Till., of Elixabeth. ami c.f < barles I., of no mean character. 

At the majcnittcrot Chateaux of WoU ami of Oalllou. the nx-t rvmarkatdc fcatarr* are 
tls.tr earlier.- ; they are. of coarse, laid out in Use forma: artificial manner usual in the 
■ a n la n s «f the carls; period to which thaw rxaaapsas belong. In the oaatrc of both these 
awlvtani fa a loan tain of much elegance of desugs. although the jet* of water iasoe from 
marrm not sJtewether unobjectionable. The practice of throwing the water from the 
moutti* of hecoan masks cannot be defended, although it la a very common expedient. It 
VBU* SUSBfaatSsi vavstasbly try the gajwoyses of medieval times, when monsters, often of the 
aaawt asnsaaaaarau* uasurn, were made to ctn.t water both in fountains and at the eaves of 
roofs ; hut to*** aim may claim a far more ancient origin, vie know bow commonly the 
rain watt* which fall on the roofs of Greek temples were made to iaaue from Ui* mouths of 
Basna carved on the eyma of the oonm« ; ther were, in fact, the true gargoyles of the 
Quaaaa. Ttw practice may, perhaps, be partly doe to ewtbellc causes . for there are few 
mtijeeta more captivating U> the arutptor than the lion's head, so asfjniraMy seulptaresr)»c 
la the urtsairth and ma In Uie irrandeur of Ita details. Bat atih another ai»l remoter ortait n 
■any ae aassgnori to the prartiav. The <ererlicrwtng or the Kite, which, as you know, 
aatsvaaiiy reaiuroaura that aril coaatry, and give* oroaaton to so much terloOUal rejoicing. 
****** whan the sun is In Leo, a colncUleucv q-.uie sulIU sent Uj lead tbe Eirvptlar.' to adopt 
lb* Bon's mouth aa the source from whence their liquid treasure* were made to issue. 

At the fountains of the Chatcao iT Atset .una of water are seen Issuing from Utana'a bow, 
■rat from the bam* of her sccton partying atag. 1 am, f 
■■fills of this no* hdararr poltshod nor very ' 
'.although., ' 



d rrpojr* to arm bulkUtig* fsbould nit rxcond I percent-, 
it wvokl oat tc mS* Ui CkUcu'-Uo U.o« mjulriil to old 
.oolUcuTrnigf. 



UW*J il'rir bjkj.li* at dwifr&ljig founLaiiv) of dcTidng any ]*crfcct*T ni»t>6)*cUo»ablc, msui yvt 
ortwn^iitjii mode of ew.HtLns tbc walci . llut. \xihtk\M, Ute motL notabAn fontarr iu tium 
call) t'rrnch ^■uirlrn* u ttte iixtwie, or un nwl max, which ntckhtts the nl.tiaf area. As a 
gaiitrv offrnng a »hc -t&eri*j walk at all ■cfuoffis of tins ytmr, vbetber too hot or t««o wrt for 
aatrci-doon narcUr, tbfOM* ccvrml walki diu»4 alwuri harr been a nrkxitiR' rt'loire. Tbe 
luxury was probal>l)- b o ftrrowcJ frotn thr Italiana. with whom thr«o aroada«> or wUnuiartc* 
had ftlrwadr bcotUDe a favorite adjunct to the villa. Tbei . alao. In their turn, may claim a 
' origiu. Those who ha-no read Pliny's dn^ipuuu uf hi* Villa LMivtitioii will 
iber bow he dw<elaa on tbu crypto purtkTiit a* on* of the ltnuriea of hU farorite 
luxury which, though prwn i»l Ui tbi- c«uialvr«of the mkklle ajfw, wciti to hare 
been, without good rraf«oii, otxTkwasftt at>! itetflcctud In niodern a^rdMiiac- 

In th« French gan^nx 1 a>lso t«ioriTv Imticailixi- of tho t*rr|rola, ot trfllMuxl walk, 
which (t nni so rh'tfant a> wvll m to outtSw04Kiu< a jarl of altuofit crary well aspfpoljuttsil 
Itivltavn inudeo. 

1 will not farther drtaih you by dwelling on Uk> oUwr bfmntlf id clvatftiox tp\ ira«-ut*5d la 
\hma TuitmKti. alttviujcb Uvy prtwent to «« CHitt attractive ohjcct>t. fuel, a* (_ lUfuu Cbe- 
notrocwu, one ■>' Un- niM»t thiwUricully jiK-tiirv^iiiai huikl.iqri- tlmt <iut t*r iinaa-iiiixl , C*h 

ClutntilU, perfectly medieval In Iu* cctMTid t 
vt the mntv motem « 
dcK»i into Wmmmi i 
ptctarv^riut*, 

Huch arc tho fxniUmt* f t Um«c enrtoo- and ralnAhtc voluaa*. A careful umA rriUcal 
rumination of Uiran will *<ati«fy any Impartial mtnd that thoy tako a Tory .(.arrow view of 
the Rubjert who fancy chat all arUdumnrv iiAH«*vt»mTtly dtTklc* ltwlf tr.to I he (rlrunic ai>l 
Llit l,t tti if .el.. -Mr;, ji 1 Liuit, ibf-n-f-.m :f we r. ;irt tk' ire rna«*. [nv»>^ri.y r. ■ •v: 
other. SDch. happily, U hy no moans the ca*r. I bare on a fortner accustom ep<Jsenro nr o d 
to abow that such wiu not the oaao when th<- cj am im -oen t iau of Italy pot away M^liirvnl- 
iam ia art with tho cnaqtic and i^ataitlct which they had ootutuw u. Tbey were too not'l 
artiata and too anudble men not to porcelTc that modern ciYuLaaLum requlrod •oinethiriif 
more than a rrtu.ni to columns and ped>iinrnta. and they aooordingiy • track otu * ttyle of 
dedjrii r »crf».ttly on^iiiai, and In many rapecti) inore hosmutiluJ than an^tltiuit that liil 
pre- txletl it. 

In tbe kuhc wny we Sod that when, a little later, the artistic and inTentlvo irrnio- of 
rrance vru lincted to the prctdtavtion of deaainu in the nroala-ant ■tyie t ylt never occwrred to 
their fertile mitalc Lliat it waa incambect on tlmn to pi unite into a pwrhtiad ryatHD of 
coptlrijc the works of (onner limoa. On the contrary, we *v in uheac building* of tbe Ume 
of CataboiiiKr Uuit n stylo ot trrvat beasty and force wan poeatble, which yet waa equal ir 
r*nn ■! ■ L»y 1 1, fn. ti I i r» i * *ti' I < t.-il hi ', Tr",n' urf ;* * ' - i >i, it<« \uv\ fn « Ji>."li v ; i: wc\-:U unJv 

aitequata UwrntlV'** and cn<Y>ura>srvirasent to warn. It fntv* life. A well stored j«rtfolu> of 
phiv&rigTDfiha would turri any tnan, however uxitHlucatatil in art , into an architect, ti the 
carefoi re|a«tn>inof old fonna it! all that Urvvjulrodof him. 

Aa I hare <l**roted thU ereidBK to looking into a leu tooka, I Kin*t be exira*ed if Ln 
closing one voturno and opening another 1 find myall following a au me what titsuhurr 
ooune. It dora not. however, aprawr to mo to be nncawatry to orwerrc any especial 
historical wcjoence. Tbe hook which next cornea to hand ia a avnlcrxfid volume, of earlier 
date than that to which we lattt adrerteti, and i* nrrt wttbout a certain amount of rornsntvln 
ita hhftoty. for ft consist* of rerara ceenpoced by tbe ]>uke of trTlaana after hla capture at 
tbe betttle of Ayinooart, and with which composition be bcfraited the tediem of bU Ita- 
prisurimrnt in hngt'snd. The lUofftratMas are bean Ci folly executed mlniatora. an*l cf 
greai intereat an explaziatory of the bnlldhifni, habits and costume of the period. One of 
the-*' i lluatnvt' 'i i is of especial Interest, as it presents a view of Laocakm in thr fifteei to 
century. It 1« takrti on Ita bankti of the Thames, and repreaerrU the Tower in the fore- 
flrrocind and the Irldtre In the ini<tdle distani-e. The verr rapid ahuotof the enrrent at the 
brtdgo U plainly ttallt-Atixt. At a Miort <ti»*taiavce frucn the Tower W teen U»e creek nf *• Del>yne*i<- 
pate," on the tanks of which freak and batow brfcbru ta a corw*^Ta<i4e bulsVdiair, probably 
the cDatofm-sboaisC. Tlie snzhinetnn 1 of thin rruikunfr i* portray**! wltli trrvat mir BU-nese, 
and U manifestly drawn frooi the actnal object*— not ocmventioruHy, but u ith nun- .ilerahle 
effort at coTrectncavi of rc^i rearnta Liom . It la worthy of obserration that the lowest story 
consist* of an arcade of perfectly Ilenal'wance cbotraeter. tbe arches beintr Hrenlar, or 
Dearly ec», fpnotrinix from ordinary colunuu ojipartntly very much like Kornan lfeortc. 

The su inT¥tr.i--'tnr»', bowtrver, is of quite nx»iierid character, I'resentinK a arte* of aborp 
ira'-les of dlMajiiilar desiam. und with the wiraiows apparently mulliorjed. The perfec t ly 
■U*Hp** atrpecl of the lower part of the l-atldLnsr M-etvu to me to be conetusire evidence of 
the iiistenc! of the Myle of the Henaiaaancc in Kngland very much earlier than Is umally 
(appow-l. 

The Porta Hooori* at Oambridtre la (renerwlly po4ate»l to ae one of the earlieat, if not tbe 
Ciirl^t, < xanip:eln Knirlimdof theqanal-nan ' 

l.'.i- y. -.n- lal*T ?liau llw I 

ilium I nation. 

Now Utai 1 am toticbinjr on tbe wil eject of IIliMt«w.l mannerripu, I need not omit 
alliwlon t<> the n^tnarkabk- book known ae the "fVidex AureiM," It forms port of the 

Koyal Utarury ccdk<rte>1 ,by tleorge III., ami is certainly one of the gems of that colh-ctk-ii ; 
it baa many caabna on our attavitaon, tnaaeaneh as it appears to be tteyond a doubt that it 
wacexrewtod for I'barleriiaarne ; it U onrlrivsd with ma4/nln<«nt !llujnrati«iue. which may 
be fairly presumed to bo *ptx*mm* of the hijrheat art which Europe in tbe tavbining ' J 
the ninth century waa capable of prvaincinK, and la, moreover, CMnaidnring Its great age, 
in excellent p r uart aUon. Tho prernilinjr character of the archUectnral featuro» ia numl- 

ita one areii .divided 
Thla 
period in tbe 

lib-tory of atxUtertiire with which this volume U OTutemi»or»nw;u! ; prrbops. itvkcl, evtn 
carlkr. 

The pnictlce of building ttnall urehe*i In a coDtliinoflH **«rse*» eprliuriotf frw. the 



in eiceiient prcr*eTTatloii . l U" preTiuiintr ennracwr or ino arcnuectnrai leiiinn-* ; 
feetly what it is usual to designate ae Itomanearrae. Each pago mreaeate one areii , 
into three f«bordu*ate rompantnents by ■lender pUlwra oarryinx three arebrs. 
»rratt|r'infnt at arrbes sear to bare taken its rife avwn<wri>m* ntoat tlie ienm 



caidtals of «mall pilliu>, Lwim n far earlier ilatn. We And them In aboriflaiice nt the 
ralaee of l>l.»cletian. iwch small arv^dea o«x:ur, too, at tbe building near " 
Theodr.no'4 I^Uac.% an 1 a cr4i(inirOu> range of thasn originally rwrtw*wts1 



near Hareunn, caKed 
the multajisraler 
ropcrluii>oe--d onWrs. 

■ gablem 



came to be used to execas, as you, uo doubt, well know, and covered the towers and gab) 
of the Lombard Le and sulaeiiuent ngea. 1 may add that In paintings and Bioeaica of 
early a date as the fourth century, represeritod in Bercnuc d"A«nnoourt i great work, ttw 




In the twentyaixth volume of the Artaijaolog1a M you will find the rer^rrsesution of Utat 
triforiurn story formlnsj an eiprn arcotio) jkuss-Vage-way, c*btained in the thhekneas of the 
wnlL This curious feaxum in the tlomeatlc archttectnre of the twelfth renturr I had the 
pleamre of being the first to explore and delineate, when Use interior of the walla of 
Westminster Hall was opsmod out and exposed to view , under my brother. Sir Itofier.i, 
directkiDx, with a view to the refaoe of tbe nuvaonry of tlKsn walla lu 1 MT. 

I have, perhaps, decainofl yon too lorjff tn thai tracing the pedi«ree of theae mural 
arcades, but Uiey are of mime importance In toe hlstor) of arcbitextKn.'. It mny to dlffl 
rt,H «... puitii t< ar,, u- a ?: ;i rt- sni tv »t n w i ! eliaract*r i.«t»n i A Medieval arc bile Mt--. or in r 
•i-^nltt \j iMrtiugiilaliiiig it from etrirtlj Cksiad. art 

la the lingular works of early ChriKian arrhitocture, to which 1 have been adverting, it 
!■ lmp».s»HbUt not at once to reeognwe a strong savoar of lrrxanttoe art. There la, for 
Maniple, iu the " Codex AurtaV an lUrnott lUiniU) variety of frete and frUtej intr.iduc»d t f 
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* quasi-Classic eliarecbT, all most carefully fctyl elaborately executed, anil w ith * manual 
dexterity and precision which seem to imply great practice In such works. The Greek 
labyrinth fret oocurs In utmost variety, and thaae interlacing patterns that stomp a 
peculiar character on the art of ornamental design In thit Byxantinc style occur In these 
Illuminations In utmost profusion. Wucthcr accompanying Manic inscriptions in Ireland. 
In Nora-ay, or elsewhere, or whether teen carved in atone in the earliest Christian buildings 
of LomhanK.or worked in mosaic on the wall* ot Greek church**, or depicted upon 
vallum In tti*»c beautiful manuscripts now under oar consideration, there Is a similarity of 
iIkUtj and a general agreement in th* manner of treatment whkili H certainly well worthy 
ot otwcrvatlon. What add* especial Interest to this curious kind of ornament in that It wax 
not, apparently, derived from or iruigliilll by any similar ornament In the procrdliig 
Classic school. Could It have been traced hack to ancient Rome, we •hould not hare hern 
surprised nt its occurrence tn localities *n widely apart, anil In style* of design m widely 
differing ; but nothing, an far on I know, occur* In Roman an from whence these intricate 
Inter] in if* conld hare linen derived — nnVcs, indeed, we may suppose that the </ii*/keV was 
the parent of this ornament, which would, in that coar, take hack the idea to Athens itself, 
anil to how DjOoU remoter a period I know not. Even Assyrian art is not without traces 
ot ft 

Whether so derived or whether it was the original product of a Tootooic or a Byuntine 
mind, certainly lu wide prevalence is remarkable. It seem* not unlikely that the facilities 
which theae Interlaced ornaments afforded of producing the device of a knot having no 
ends, vronal recommend it to the favor of tlic early Christian artisUas an emblem of etemity, 
as well as of brotherhood. But whatever it i origin, the idea wua certainly irxi't prolific. 
Iv lews bring rnsluctire of y variety of tncrfornami nt«, such lis '" ■»«• , n tM- M'v <,f t! 
time of Charlemagne. It suggested no donM the monsters ilevutiring th.tr own tails, which 
wr see ai o>mmoiiiy portrsrrd In medieval sculpture ; and the true lovers' knots depicted 
In a thousand familiar . although unmeaning, shapes on our walls and ceilings down to the 
time of Elisabeth, ami, for aught I know, to the present day. 

Time warns me that I most not, this evening, introduce to your notice any more of the 
Literary and artistic treasures stored up tn our magnificent national collection. I am wWl 
aware of the very superficial nature of those few slight notices : they present to ynu but the 
faintest glimpse of the almost endless stores that the liberality of country has been 
enabled to accumulate under the guidance and with the assistance of her last scholars. In 
calling your attention to the few books which I bare named, lam, 1 fear, subjecting myself 
to the sarcasm of the o&d Greek author who tells us of a certain " Scholastic*)* " who, bebig 
dralrtmsof recommending a bouse to the favor of Ills friends, cat lied about with him a 
brick or two by way of specimen of the entire mansion. Yet scanty and very Inadequate 
as th* samples may lie which I hare this evening Laid before you. I feel sanguine In the 
belief that my few remarks and criticisms will not have been mail* in vain, If they hart 
vroduced in your mlinl a desire to seek for further satisfaction at the fountain heed* ; to 
consult tliem for yourselves, and to Liberalise sod enlarge your studies by a wider teed of 
investigation. 

A careful contemplative study of the causes of the almost awful sublimity ot the 
Colosseum, for example, is calculated perhaps to ctironrnge and even to generate a greatness 
of manner, and to elevate the artistic tendencies of the mind | and to teach as that the 
grandest effects in our art are far more readily attainable by simple general forms, than 
by resorting to that excessive elaboration and subdivision of details which (perhaps I may 
be permitted to say) is one ot the least commendable tcuilencies of the present day, and 
against which It would be well that you ahoxdd be ou your guard. 

Then, again."!* critical examination of the Interesting productions ot the age of the 
TletulmatKY In Franco— an examination so greatly facilitated by the twu beautiful volume* 
of Catherine do Me>lici>. which I have been adverting to- is well calculated to fertilise the 
mind of a young architect, and to show to him how th* combination of two very different 
kinds of l*s*uty Is capable. In the alembic of genius, of being mad* to produce still another 
beauty — a evniem vatal— differing very materially from its two components, jet partaking 
of the merit* of both. 

Such an examination would, furthermore, sstlif y him that It was no more love of innova- 
tion, no mere freak of fashion, that led our forefathers to Lay aside in their architecture the 
stern and rigid air of medievalism. They abandoned mutilans and tracery in their 
windows, and made them wide and square and open —not in spurt and for the sake of a 
frivolous change, but because they were beginning to learn to npprseiste more fully the 
value of tight and air. and because Ihey began to perceive that tber» were other means ot 
IB essay and tecurliig their iwraonal safety and an inviolate hearth, beside* 
_ and crenellaUng their dwelling*. All Inquiry into theae great chsusfs* 
In their habit* of building Is a curious and not an unprofitable Inquiry. It la common 
enough to hear It said that the revival of a taste f, IT classical literature led to tho study and 
subsequent aiiuptioo oi claasipsl archltocture. Where** th«{tw» revivals were, in troth, 
strictly contemporaneous 4 and it is by no means improbable that they may lie regarded, 
not as one being consequent on tho other, but that both were neceeaary result* of a common 
cause— namely , the advance of civilisation. Involving the acquirement of new habits and 
new want*. 

The other volume* of which I have this evening made mention have «n antiquarian 
rather than a practical value, and to that extent are, no doubt, leas suitable subject* for 
me to urge on your attention here. Yet those manuscripts are samples of a great stare of 
simitar works which 'our national museum mav be justly proud to possess, and which, 
whilst they are of the highest literary and historical value, must ever be precious also in 
the eye* of artists, inasmuch as the illuminations which adorn their pages represent faith- 
fully the condition of the toe arte daring the medieval period, and are. s* it were, th* 
golden link that connected the ancient with the modern schools of Painting and Design. 



Accidents on Frencu Railways.— We find the following, in the irVrur 
Contrmpomine : — " On the Northern, Strasliurg, Western, Orleans, and Medi- 
terranean line* or railway, 2,190 trains run every day, and the distance pre- 
fonned Is altogether 104,000 kilometres (flic-eighths of a mile each), making- a 
total of 777,450 trains, and more than 70.000,000 or kilometres In the year. The. 
number of pawngers conveyed on those lines in the yean from 1850 to lcitiO was 
•boot £310,000,000. and during that period the loss of life by accident* was 44, 
or one oat of 7,000,000. Doe* there exist a human undertaking; where material 
force* are used in the midst of difficult circumstances, and with the co-operation 
of such a crmsidrTuble number of men, which would engage not to make a greater 
Dumber of victims ? The above figures, taken from otficiitl sources, have an 
eloquence which cannot be easily weakened, and against which affirmation* too 
lightly brought cannot prevail. What additional force do not these calculations 
acquire when they are compared with the number of carriage aceidenta which 
take place in one year in the public thoroughfares of Paris alone ? In 1800, for 
instance, the official statistics inform us that the casualties of that kind amounted 
to CiO, which occasioned the death of 90 persons, and serious injuries to 67D 
others. Thus the circulation of carriages in Paris has led to almost as many 
violent death* In one year a* the circulation of the French railways in ten 
years." 



BatnON's WATCnxy axd Cooes:*- — •' Perfection of mechanism."— .Vara imj P»n. 
Gold watches » to 10) guineas ; silver watches, 1 to M guinea*. Benson's new Illustrated 
Pamphlet, free for two stamps, descriptive of every construction of witch, enables persons 
In any part of th* world to select with the greatest certainty the watch beat adapted 10 
their use. Watches sent free and safe by poet on receipt of a remittance. 

J. W. BKMfOM, 33 and Si, Ludfate-hiil, SO and tT, CoruhiU, London, B.C. Established 
IfttV 
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WINDOW, SAN METRO MARTI RE, VKKONA. 

THE little chapel of San Pietro Mart ire, now used as a college, contain* 
many architectural gems, one of which, a window-head, we ha»e 
engraved. It i* very simple, but none the lea* beautiful. The material* 
arc brick and white marble. The section of the jamb is hardly more than 
a splay. The trefoil in the arch, cut oat of a (ingle block, is a charming 
bit of design, and gives a degree of richness of cfTcct that fire time* the 
amount of carving would not necessarily procure for it. The height of 
the window is about 14 feet, and the width, a* nearly ai we can recollect, 
about 3 feet 6 Inches. Adjoining it there is a circular window, designed 
with equal skill, and over the entrance is the well-known canopiad tomb 
of G. da Castelbarco. The date of the window U the first half of the 
fourteenth century. ^ 

SOUTH PORCH OF ST. GUDULF, MU SSELS. 

DEDICATED originally to the Saints Michel and Qodule, this collegiate 
church ii now better known as St. Ondule. It is situated on • rising 
ground once called Molenberg, and was founded in 1010. The choir and 
transept* were completed about 1370, the nave in the fourteenth century, 
and the western towers soon after 1500. Many alteration* have, how- 
ever, been effected since that time. The north and south window* of 
transept— the latter ii shown in our iliustraliou— date 1567. The precise 
date ot the south porch is not recorded. 



FIRES IN LONDON DURING THE PAST YEAR. 

THB report of Mr. Shaw on fires in London daring the past year give* thr> 
number of totally deal roved premises a* 53, being 45 in excess of the satin- 
list for 1800, and 19 in excrs* of the average proportion for the 48 past years. 
Of the premises burned, 30 were from two to seven miles distant from the nearest 
station ; 45 were used for the carrying on of liaiardoas trade*, such a* cabinet- 
makers, carpenters, hav and straw salesmen, steam saw-mills, ie. Three were; 
completely on fire before tile arrival of the engine*, and of the remaining number, 
some thmngh imperfect construction, and one (Cotton's wharf) from Its great 
magnitude and inflammable contents, baffled all the efforts of tin- firemen. 

The total number of calls received during the year was 1,400, of these HO were 
false alarms, 197 proved to be only chlmnev alarms, and 1,189 were fires, of 
which M resulted in the total deatruction of' buildings, Itc., M in ninssderabli- 
damage, and 798 in (light damage. The fires of 1801, compared with those ot 
HE show an increase of 147, ond compared with an average of the 48 year* 
during which the establishment ha* been in existence, the Increase is 301. This 
lust doe* not include trifling damage* by Are, not •uffldantly important to require 
the attendance of ftremen. Of theae no record I* anywhere kept, but they, it is 
considered, may be estimated in round numbers at 4,000 ; neither doe* It Include 
the ordinary calls for chimneys on fire, which mav be roughly estimated at 
3,000. 

With regard to the fire at London-hridge, which occurred on the 28nd of J une 
last, and resulted in the almost total destruction of thirty-three bolmlags, there 
is every reason to believe that, but for a serioo* delay and deficiency of water, 
and some violent explosion* which took place at the commencement, the fin 
would have been confined to the building in which it originated. In *U of the 
mentioned in the totally destroyed U*t, the »npply of water was either lale 



The land steam fire-engine continue* to render valuable (STvlce. In this 
engine a great difficulty has hitherto been exrwrit-need in getting up (team in a 
sutncienlly short space of time ; this difficulty is now obviated by the Introduc- 
tion, inside the fire-box, of a small Jet of gas, which keep* the water constantly 
boiling. Hv Ibis method two advantages are (rained, one is that it entirely does 
away with the great risk to the boiler and machinery', t suaed by the sudden ca- 
jxansion which take* place when (team is raised In fifteen ruinate* from cold 
water, ami the other 1* that It Insure* the raising of sufficient steam in las* than 
fire minutes, which I* all that I* ever renuirrd for practical purpose*. The three 



Are-essrlnes recently of the same makers, M* 

and Mason, will be finished shortly, and as tliey will always he kept rea dy for 
immediate use by the expedient already mentioned, It Is confidently antidperted 
that they will be sound ssore effective, and, at the same time, more economical 
than those worked by manual power. 
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MB. DKJBY WYATT ON THE ARTS OF ITALY.* 
pi glaas, I ant wit to say. there m list little to praise, with the cincprivm, per turn, of 
1 the ruby gla»» of PlerAro. i«r Orrirto, the stained glaas Brnerallv being Inter). t to 
contemporary production, in Frarace. Germany, and England ; whit incut and out elate, 
tiie form aud ornaments wer* row and an worthy of notice Haw much of tli» reproach 
ri liaus^iflcunot In titti department might have been removed had the ntahtiohni'-nu of 
Uarma freely contributed tlio MUU of their best exertkinx. it in dlmcralt to «ny. Let n» 
hope that whenever the nevt K<hlbltl.ni of the products of United Italy may Uke plae*. the 
liMcruliuiu of those win, in t?« t.U time thought it no degradation to their nobility to be 
master* in the cntt and mysUTj of gla*< making, may Fuecrv/ally vindicate their f orc- 
'athen reputation. In Ceramics, however, then- wua uutch to Interest . 

At the head of this branch of Industry stood, without a rival, the Marquis Glnorl, itn 
now sustains, to hii own credit no Ion Ulan profit, the old factory at IAwia. founded In 
1 "Jl by one ot his ararasebrm. In fine nomUln the prodooUoo-i of the establishment lean 
l .tth- to be desired as to the quality of tho paste, but the painting Is an yet unequal to the 
exouHencc of the material. The most rnmarkable and charactetiatlo of Ginorv ■ prodne. 
tioixs an the imitatiocs of ancient Majolica, for his Improretnent* in the manufacture of 
which the Marquis graceful}}* aclcaowte-tf-re- hlnwlf Indebted to the talents in clicmistry of 
or* of his prv/fft , and awri-tant a, Signer (aiusto^Glusti, whose death in law, while scarcely 
In the mimmcr of his intellectual powers, may be a source of reevef not w the Marquis oa'y, 
hot to all Italy. 

Many of theae imitations of ancient Majolica, and more particularly of the Pontana and 
Zaecherl type* of i:, an: --i ably eircuud ns to Imperil Inexperienced collectors, who are 
too apt to bailer - 
sought after 
(rive ten 
discard s 
ln^Italy. 



ea or it. are w ably executed ns to imperil Inexperienced (i.r-ectors, who are 
Here that It 1% puttjihte to obtain by chance object* for ten pour* Is, eagerly 
• bj^niuii really wulMnforrned in suchjnattcrs rt , would ^irt hesitate W 
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friend Mr. Crace, 

In one of tbo prat dliflcutti.* of the potter's art, that of buntim* lonre groups [n biscuit, 
and allowing them to coot wiUumt cntckUtf , tbe Marquis Ginori has cot proved alto- 
seiner saoorssfnl. jvt the design and nwdetliag of lib principal apedmesi dorrred a mora 
docr«srf nl tje«tmrnt in flrinjr. 

Atthoogh he may br connilmd u withont any nrrlorm rlral in the production of porce- 
lain, ta tome of the appliance* of earthenwan wWi «iuubel3al rIjum he meet* with aom- 
j»»ti Uir>. of almost eqaal ability. Tho», In the rertral of ]M.vemc!iU similar to tbosr which 
Siinr Ui»? oelobra:e«l l<Hr»np of the Vatican, mada. It l* U'liev^l, bv <iirvlnuw dt-Ua Itobkn, 
B-rmardloo **" 
Olnnrl'i 

he U not alone In bU knowk-tr- of the P n»ce*wi hj 
WToqfht, 

In ordinary terra cnttaa, wc!i aa those suited for stums, targe por len flower pots, anl 
archjtafrcturaJ omaniMKM, Bacci, uf Florenoo, Carlo Vanni, of Impraneta, soar FVtretwCe, 
Fihppo Martlnex, of Palemto, (viil Hjifwtle Piegaia, of Looca. exhibit rery cxeelleot ]rro 
dnctionr, timet >y drniOtiftnU-Uja bow wl-Jcly a knowloigo o( tiwsse pTwecsws of old reptate 
tn Italy is sprosvL 

Not is It alons In quality that tho npe<*.Tn' m r.-i forw-»-nled by xhntr manuffceturer* crrel. 



Mlnn^Pa^, ^>f^ttim, ijnjvcshh™^ a ttorooghly ntpahte manafa^orer. As also in 



•tfnev In price It woaHl be dlnVslt in any oli 
eujjnple, a realty graceful staore In ten 
«. on n try, I baliere, wo aid not, probably, t 
tof for ii francs, or £1 • a much more 
tJttv-rf, wai priool **) francs, or ohoal £A ts. 
of PI: 



:uantr>'. I think, b) m u.'l 
utta, burnt by Knriaol, and so 
LX*urabIe under 1 had the pi 
Itloiut aud laricer rtore, of the > 
It U miirb to be dtMlretl ihiit tl 



them. 



For 
i as. In thU 
tsnre of bay* 
me kind, by 
Committee 
tinetuii may 
it+* for the 
torn of more 
a little 1cm 
any similar 



Arts fur the decoration of the Horticultural Society '§ grounds 
And Englub manufacturers equal to the peodartlon of rasos an 1 «>tt 
em^s*llUl.io»?ot of inudcns at similarty rcaaonabLe rates, since not a few 
modest (rardt'Ut thp>Jtfhoti*. tb*j country are crnTiu(t for soch f>')jccti at _ 
extra rafgant thaa those they cannot avoid paying now If they wotdd Intro* 
crnamenU tuaLl* th»Hr (-hmb* and flo»-»Ts. 

In ordinary tllas of Inlaid clay*, suitable for mosaic, the CaroJiere Arils AltoriU, of the 
Ya^d'Arrto, reigns wipreette. 

tie so ably noticed by my friend, yonr Vice.prrslik-nt, 
rv with r-.-pect to thcrn than remark that, u far as 
i none, with the exoeptioD of the embroiderer's urt, 
Imdipi In ronnexloo with their production, 
long been |cetebraUO, nod many Hpeclmeiis were <1U- 
ign nnd exrcaUon, than any of tho<< French and Belgium 
oigeJy manufactarnd dnrlng lh<* Urft century fur 



The class of fabrics will, no doubt 
Mr. Wink worth, that I need du no rr 
my powers of obscrratlon extend, 
was there any great evidence of abb 

For cmbruliery the ItolUrj havi 
ptoyed. better, both in dV 
t i.unples which ha 



gVolfioatlou uf the rites and ceremonies of the IbenUb Chnreh, On** of IN' rtiwt splendid 
vpsetmens <'f such work, although destined for regal rather than eectoslaj-tlcal use, was to 
be obarrred in tlie hangings for the royal throne, embroidered in the puMLc Female School 
at Kkirenos : the d«sigii for wliich, being by no tow clever an artist than Metro Chelonl. 
was of a highly satitfaclory «Wr»rriptioei. and the wurk i " 
upon the widow Have, the liew her of the art of embroidery in that 
speaaJ superintendence the whole has been executed. 

In dealing with tho wbjeet *4 ornamental oanring in wood, we liare already taken 
otm^-aoco of one of the most tmrswtant elements essential to the production of beautiful 
fnrnitare. There remain, however, two or three tfpecUl pnxnsus. which have been claMe«l 
by the Florcntitic CoounissluLners under the head of furniture, anil which merit puticular 



The ky*A importaut of these Is urtqooJtSooably mosaic In pletre dare, glass, Ac ; nnd, the 
"■mod, that fofxa of mosaic which cnort'ts in the Inlaying of different colored woods, aud 
whkh we generally understand by the name of marnueto . 

TN»- farmer of thw pnwtw* Mncrvw t « i dlsUoct vsnttios, the oui; suited ;for internal 
use^jniy, an>1 the other for boUi external and Internal use. 

In in* flret-niuMOil cltm the now Royal, I ut fiirtoerlj (Jnuid Pucal Miinufoctory, for the 
execution ot what wo know a* Florentine mosaic, naturally occupied the most eminent 
(ostuon. 

Having, In a report I was employed to write for the Board of Trade on a eta* in which 
is of the Orand Ducal Manufactory were Included, In tbe )«ex IMw, gone at 
abjeet, 1 need not recapitulate the details I then eollssvteil cocioeming 
of that <wtablb>hniebU I ma v. bowerrr, stou* that the mm* 
1 had then ocuiaiosi to itraisc, and the same faults, as It appoar*l 



•nene length into th^ 
to. Msb^randcha, 




principal ^'J^^P 0 " vh 



hare been la 
tt appenn to 
uf tl,, 



of rooncy and very many 
too altar frontal for lb* Chapel of the Medici, in Kin 



altogvthcr a mlsui*i'. With extnionhnary patience and skill 
s kinds lure been selected and fitted to one another with 



rall,won,lerfully, hot 
top. in which flower*, frnlt. and birds are 
, a very much bi 
■ ■ of the 



a i»otiire of til- " Supper at Bmraaiis f ami. 
In other <iliii«t*. such as 11 maimiliceiil tabki 
' in iximl.iiiatloii with 



happier resalt is obt»lii»-.L Tlie !»■« atiderrusjd, however, uf any 
»• ltoysl Vfannfocvirv, appenrrd to hi» to be the fine wardrobe in 
h panels or pletre dorr, llmlto.1 In duslffn to aimoet entirely cuti- 



Pp.vate uianafarto 



the tirand Ducal fahelc has 
SJOW nooajuise 



i forwarded from private aoilloi ,1 almrsa oqnal nxrtt* 
mt^sMitiahriKnt^thas in^piKut of pictorial mojulc.th 




cvwilence, as 



tbe (oar aV 



i i«rhap» no< qtiitr so perfect 
of tho adoption of ~ 



CUnabac, cxecutol u itii exUaanlinary delicacy and dexterity. Among tlie highly cotn- 
nienilabie s;ir«-iiDC'4is of tliis claei of mosaic are ai>-> tho Ublu tops t'iecuted Uv i rarxx>co 
Detti, nnd tho Itrothera Latllcl. of Florence. 
For those whose pockets arc unprepared for *och drafts as the pare 
lil o»ottM*ray iuiuu upon them, similar ob>tct», m 
y brilliafit effect, may be ootatne«l at greatly mluo 
lantl and Sou, of Florence, none but the most c 
inilAtiyia ituteud uf an original. 

Aerials ,iu which pletre dure slabs are Inwrtod, oonf apptar to me to 
i Miccestfully tshau ebony, and this happy uul on couV.1 not be better 



1'. ! 



rfjilcndid workj 
jim lacing s 
executed b; 
detect as be 

Of the various a 
blend with it moi 
etemplined than I 
both in the exoelV 
MajiX'ly bo exoncdi 

In addition to mosaics formed with natural stones and marbles, some i 
agreeable, though rather too brilliant effect, formed by the tnscrtl* 
avenUirine, made In (flaw, Into marble and metal work, were exbibi 
Bigaglia, of Venice, and, being a novelty . appeared to be highly appreciated 
The other branch of mosaic based upon ancient Roman and Uyzantlne 
an whkh has been steadily kept up In Italy, partly through the laalntciu 
l*np*l manufactory at Rome, ami partly through tbe Ueoossity of const 
workmen nnd muterials suited for ratortug the groat ruouumeuu scatt< 
Italy and .S4ully, embellished both within aud without with this luxuriotv> • 
It i* only recently that an attempt has boon made to organise such fadlltl 
as may enable private mannfactnnirs to idler Uudr work« li 
for pahllc sale. There srems every roasnti to anticipate that th 
large proportiort*, from the demand existing for such archttectnnU 
only, btxt in all the highly cirtilsed Castries of Barope, Tike ties 
sent by tSalvletl and vTncenxo Hod I, of Venice— one a reprcscncatlu 
St. Sophia, at Gji.piiintiiwplif, erldpn-dng a power to repnHtnce 
processes ; and tlie other a figure of Christ, from St. Uark's, at Yen 
wajtery over the U C*<o~ 1 Uili.vu processes employed in that cathedral. 



n of any of threo 
i lu (cugtioJn, and 
prices. I me slab, 
•rituivd eye could 



Tor potronatre In this departm 
these works the difficulty of prodt 
morale, appeared to be Buocewfullj 
lUarqnetry— (mosaic In woods)— 
entirely monopolised by the I tali 



►ec Untold i : an 
i at arUrtclal 
si by Hgnori 
jy the ltoluuuL 
rocessrs. Is an 
iCe of the great 
Mb suifplylng 
ed lb rou g bout 
►Co ration. Cut 
i of prwluctlon 
f Industry 
ustry will assume 
M"«sc"r1es, not in Ita;y 
peclibciu were tno«e 
if Ht. Ntehotos, from 
te ancient ltyxaatlne 
, exhibiting an equal 
Another oomfetiu-r 
In all of 



d('t*>rtme 



Tiuiflcd°iold 



f Industry was Antonio troxctta, of 
ing good flesh I ' 

■ >■. ''^.l.■!i.■. , . 

s an art of oriental origin, ooaimunirated to and almost 
for several centuries of tbe Middle Ages- In the 



North of Italy it is still highly popular, and both at Furls. In L<v%, and the prusmt Exhibi- 
tion, numerous specimens were to be seen— not in all caaee safRclently ipifct it* color, or 
v.-1'M n I.t--.._>jJ in i:. p. i. .i*l.-i tl i:.iL ulm:»-t in\;ir,»l.|j and UoUlj ■ \ociit.vl. 

The obseiioe of Gatti, of Rome, whose Ivory and other Inlay was no highly admired at 
Tarls, I* trrmtly to be regretual, as uothUig in thl* ExhiijiUoa Ucu'ul to the smaU cabinet 
be there exhibited In l»Ao. 

Ttie hoet "•p.-cimen of inlay, and probaUy one of the best of furniture In thewhoin 
Exhibition, i, j.rwtiUrl to us in the table for a grand aslooa, made by <lubeppe Foi 
of Plav This piece of furniture Is tn the One old Viennese style (that u ' 
otrled the year 1600), and leaves little to bo dasdrol. 

Tlie remaining furnitnru In the HxhiLition U of i 
(axticnUar remark. If we except the excellent Lac- work, lu imlUdun'of (Aiuese', of 1 
^amplnl, of PlrNTf'iice. 

-„m. I; .hi.* , r . ««. -'lit to. m Oei.ua. by Jacinto Orew. In a carved pirt i- -fnnie. %y 
Loranto Par4. of nimeiee. I obarrred a i 



> Tar4. of n.ieence, I observed a particularly plcnaing effect, produce-1 by placid 
wool carved In open work over a sold irround. 1 nnd scarcely note how pud and 
■ndhow well gilt and ImruXahed, the ordinary carved locuirt- frame* of Here nee 



In 
for n: 

in tlie Kthilifli.ra. hot 
old. Home of the fine thread 

In book production and decoration, 
the Aidi, iHnntas, Ulolibw, aa.1 Bod 
many evidancaa of exoelleut capability. In 
Venrad of Turin, aivl Bind* of Milan, took very 
ami taste in tha application of 
branch ot industry. 

We have already noticed the perfection 
chmmo-lith.ierraph) , arta now all but ind . 

tjisarrnphy. It remains only to aay a word or twu in rindicatl.«i of tho national |»wen In 
the art of erjirmvin^ on wood. 1 observed scarcely any specimens in the Inhibition, but 



In oUQp'mpomry 
lasfsam, I nottoed many 



bat somo of their silks and vefvpta 
Idldr 

,ual to tbe 

of Italr- 
there «ere 

I ■ <:■• . i f 

of work 
of their special 




Dgravluit 

r.t llivm 




ill I Kr, , w 



cvi-mpUli^l t.) the products displayoi In l 

anon 1 will now proceed to add a few remarks toubhinif the even more 1 



at Florence, and with 



ortant <iOixtioti of tlie pnhiie Italian Vrt -Iltdaftriat future as now loreabaduwed, 
' As Ui.,r» can be no nro wiUiool fuel, to there can ho no fruitful production wlttwnt 
cdiscatiim ; ami it H from tho withdrawal of the reatrictioju which hare hitherto tnn.lnl to 
.lt«,« B r«t-e every He— vf practical iit.tm.-ti. hi Ihrxinrh-wt ni .H of fw -tales ■'•t" whlct 
Italy has boro diwdisl, that the probably inoat |irullfle sou roe of future t.eiiitit la to lie 
anticipated. Thus, in the floe arts, although many oostly literary works, such at the 
" History cd I'alntuiK, " by th« lab> IT.twuor Koasinl. of I'iaa ; th* - lllqutrations of the 
Oertna* uf Pa via,' Ivy Durolli, of Milan, by (iaaslna, of Venice, by cloosiiara ; of iMastl 
Art, by Oanlna, of tha Mnaso Horhonico, hy the Naanolluin Government : and uf the 
ri.Trrntine and other arsalcmses, have been produced mainly in answer to a foreicn demand, 
there is an almost entire blank fa the contemporaneous supply ot what may be n'.v1er*tcr*f 
at reboot books of art tic to place in the hands of workmen and students. Sin".' the dai s 
of Menca. Algarotti. and Viaormti, but tew Italian writers have followed close 1> tho*. 
theoriee uf asthetias which have Largely c 
Ki'Kland, and still fewer have enikavi 
practical luetrvirtiua of the student. 

(itolaiti's eluqurnt and learned eaaaya, " Del Baono," and " Del Bel to." are far too 
ethereal to In palatable to the general reader; while tha master mind of Moolinl. the 
early Iwat of which inclined etrongly towanls the oolatlon of an qmwioiu, us evidenced 
1n his ereelWnt .Uscourses on trroa^a, Mlciiel Anirelo, XJaon Battlata Alberti, on " The 
(Connection betwsou I'ootry and Painting/' and on " Tbe Infloeneo of the Arcs on .Social 
Life,'' became sobsoeioimUy esigrosaad by political, literary, and educational questions, of 
even more seriimi Import to Italy. 

tho sub en of the floa arts, the Count Felvatico, th* Marchese 
and the March™ Kobertn D'Aararllo. may he cooskbircd a. havtttll ettoeted the 
largrat amount of (rood; but there is stall much to bo hopsd for. now that it l* possible fur 
the booka publlsheil in one part of Italy to bo mad In others, heaides those in which, havtrj- 
elu.»e.l tlie Scylia of state censure, they were impenUcd and imprisoned t.y U 
of henry and almost impasaahle barriers of state dure and inqulsituriiLl i ■ due. 

To th* workman, however, there are practical source. of Instruction, even tn 
than th* text hooks of his art These are to be miu gn ls n d In th* works of his contrav 
porari«. What can he imaetned more instructive for an apprentice than to bare placed 
nndcr his oje- tbe t«t jierformanecs of hi« marter .wntrastrd with those of other inanu- 
facturcr' f Wli.it mere benellcaal than to be nble to eiamlne the prodncuoos al tlus»> who 
tn any special branch of industry are superior even bi the master he has been nccustome.1 
to rrcogrilw as to him its practical head J tMlcb iDSOruc-ion Is to he derivrd from Kxhl!.l- 
tinns such as that under notice ; and It is to he hnpod that the prssaantmav be but the Itrst 
of a long rnrtoa tn which from year to year, and In different localities, the Italians may take 
stock of their .,wn alianormenl, and from time to time enjoy oppnrtnnltlc. „r ,-,.on|«nng 
their own pro.ln.tJ<,ne with tbota of other, and.' perhaps, in a oocnmercial sense, more ad- 
-ar.oci, nation^ uf Rum,*. The tcvnlrn^y and ultimate result i>f such cosnparlissii* and 
uch Rimulanta will no doubt be in Italy, as their action haa already frequenUy |«ovrd m 
onvert ^^°^^^^f^ , *" B j^ n<, ( ' oi'."',"^^^' 
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of industry ultimately destined to confer ri^Iiw *r*d haw* 
orfjtlmKvt There to, too, in the-c KxMtttUone a spcclea o 
of means to ft common end. the mural effect of which, ft 
but he most excellent ; and may trail rtrongly to correct 



an the land in which they tniiv tic 
combination and ratsn^linatwon 
r the Italians especially. caftiK4 
by a system of Hinrreimtii'n. the 



..f 



opod, even among the working cisse*: 



i-rdc.nl 

er In Italy now, who may be at all acquainted with the 
■ literature, not to rfcognlw the deterioration widen ha* 
■riiijifo— edrtenoratton com.rDriKin(r, perhaps, with th«' n*lun- 
nnUnned throoirb the Inanities v€ tlie •* Comt>atrnla fomoo- 
Jvt still more celebrated Arcadian Academy, to the present 
r» vifrorous spendi. i ''wintr to a want of iwr***trni(w<l com- 
dusruadon, oral or written, on aity bu\ the meet trivial 
big t«d*f naive infuu, h> 



by mcim of rail 



oa-ln 

rpwi- 

cdily 
rays, 



t of thought, 
Idtedawce in 



u ndenry to isolation »j Lancrl 
«ocial and political rortrictk 
It U difficult for any trav 
trrnet foants of r>ILi Cro*- 
tsrfaUcn the noble Italian 1* 
<Unt epithrtnof Marini . am 
dndma dellii le»ina," anil o 
comparative decrenltiide of 
manlcatfun. and ot fpwdom 

subjects, there have been developed of late yean tendene 
way of onneraihif eonTierioxm, on the one hand, and to ***rtc*ity. ai 
ijrn^ranor, on the other band, which hate nourished the www ol 
and Italian language, to the chnkinjr op of the flowers which were \ 
taneooaty from that ancient hot-bed of cirUUaUon, This will, 
rev-rifted hy a free prea*, and the facility of Intercommunication 
whtch will ultimately obliterate the provincial, sins onmplainod of. 

The nunc general principles of repres ri on that chseked the derrtopincn 
that enfeeeiteuthe language, and barred the practical uaj olneaa of the m» 
Italy, condemned, almost a* a conspiracy, any atteenpu In the lower classes; to remedy, by 
combination, the evils incident to their being left, aa It were, without tnoee natural leader* 
in nrt and induatry which the middle classes in free countries invariably supply to the 
.in: -.i . 

Another unquestionable nxorce of peolxable benefit to the art* in Italy must be recoirn.sKl 
In the develnptnent of principle* approaching to those of free trade, as opposed Co tdd 
obnoxious tariffs, and in tlte Increase of commerce, and the profits arising frvm trade and 
manufacture to be thereby Induced ; for we cannot forget that it wv out of the Cutties* of 
bwlne** proclt*, rather than any other 100706, that the funds were supplied In old times 
which led to the creation of tbx<so noble monuments which gave to the Italy of the fifteenth 
century Its pre-eminent position in the history of art and art -industry. 

While It H tme that a hiirh deveJopmeiit of induatrial art Is not an incvirab> attendant 
on the existence, tn any state, of a high degree of social and political Uherty, liicaata where 
the genius of the people is not bent in that direction. It is certain that where the tendency 
of a population la so strongly set a* to have maintained, during ages of lYprcssJon, and 
under errnmstancra of the moat ant agon wtic dsjacrlpcion, such an amount of capability as 
U now manlfeated by the Italians, thoxe germ*— dormant, or nearly so, during iwriud* ouch 
aa those referred to— will fructify a h end mi fold under loatltmiona calculated to develop 
peraonal Independence, and free action In (hat direction towards which the ../.iuus and 
uaytrations of an enthttsiaatfc penile congt altally tend. 

A coinparl*oci of the past with the present, and a correct appreciation of the ^irtjomcni 
•A each, t 
bflt then? 



probably sntiipatexl. 
been made. £«ch a 



of each, may certainly justify what has been predicted of the future of Italian art- industry ; 
bat there ex lata yet another soarce from which as much fruit may be 
M fn.nn any of the reliable conducing cause* to which allusion has 
source la to be found in what is commonly called " the chapter of accidents," A", iwrhap*, 
the brightest, though most sadly tarnished. American gentus. Edg^r IV , acutely rvtnar.,* :— 
'* The history of human knowledge baa so ordnterrut tolly shown that to collateral, or In- 
chtrntaJ. or accidental events, we are imhibiol fur the m>*-t numeron*- nod most valuable 
discoveries, that it has at length btwroe necewary . I" pm^ax-tlw vleaa of ImproTe- 
, to make not only large, but the largeet, allowance* for inveiitlnns that shall arise by 
te out of the range of onllnary expectation. It Is no longer ptolkeophical to 
t ha* been a vision of a hat is to be. Accident I« admituJ as a portion of 
e. We make chance a matter of absolute calculation." Without going so 
r as this writer, we may yet carry a large sum b» the credit siile of our account fruoi what 
maUiemstirians have designated " the doctrine of psxrf ' 

Thua. then, St Is mlth a ho|>e al 
thought raUier 
the excellence 



chance, and Maal 
hue upon what I 




r to derive 
4 of the Italians, 

and from the lesaon* which their productions, peat and present, may teach us in the preaeait 

most Important of these, it appears to ma, is to reexxgiuan how. under oil drciim- 
stance*, the Italian ilemanda art, not asa luxury, but as a necessity. If he cannot have It 
• ' giod material hi will have It in bad: ' ut In s..m? it»f -roll r m.« cy^ must be 
IfmtirWti with that without which nnnn a-ould be to lu'm but cjoiparatire blindnem. 

If, for Instance, the view from one of hi* saloons is terminated by a blank wall, as is the 
fate ol many of those who dwHI in our London homes, rather thin let that wall remain a 
blank be will employ an art let to make him a design of an architectural or pictorial 
character. That design, if his means permit him to execute Id marble, no material will be 
too costly for him to employ ; If he cannot have it In marble be will have it in -tone ; If 
be cannot afford It in stone tt will be In stucco ; If he cannot aftonl It In «ncco be will 
e It painted ; if he cannot afford to pay anybody to peiut It he will endeavour to do It 

r for Its bring 'tone, he will covor U 
lly will. If wo could fc*l the -sum 




What. then, is meet wanting In as is an ardent desire for the leautlful. 1 am far from 
■aylng that this tlerire dm- n<t exist in a large *nd rapidly increasing acr cantage of the 
English jN'Oi^e, but with us tt Is an Interyectinnal a sensation as to land to cocnparatlviily 
Uttie practical r*s«U. The rich man, who errs a picture or stntnc which pteasra him. wiQ 
boy one oe other, or both, but how seldom mith the least consideration of spedal fitnesa for 
supplying any particular want, much thought of, long cberi<hrd, and carefully determined 
upon t The nature of such a want, anil the best mole of mjiplvhig it, will otr-npy the 
earnest thoughts of the Italian ; bnt with an Englishman. in n general way, the inclination 
will he but dr-ultory. arvl If not supplied at a moment a lieu strongly felt it will pass a*va>, 
and. perhsps, never meet with reallaatioit at alb 

Another lesson of great Imtortancv to 11* may be derived frc-m the fact that, both In the 
past and In the present, the Italian* have never besvi in the habit of looking M any one art 
as perfect In a londltkm of iaoJation from others. To produce for them the effect t>f tsraoty 
or tsotkletteas, all mast contribute. Color Is ;u«t as essential as >cttlptitn>^ue form, and 
both must be bold In subordination by the symmetrical cundith>u* of architectonic dUpnal- 
tion of Inea and spatass. 

We, unfortunately, now *ee too many of the great monument* of Italian art stripped of 
half their furniture ; but If, from the relics of periahable ohirctt prccwrred in museums, 
such as that at hoath Kensington, we attempt to restore to those ibrnuded monuments, to 
those ransai keil palace*, those ** banquet hobs deaerUxl," the embrllUhmcnts we recognise 
sat having formerly bolongul to them, are shall at once see that the attainment of a really 
perfect effect Ut tnonunxmU, the beauty of wbkli was dejundeut upon the combination of 
the Pine Arta. could only, in Italian eyes, be properly effcted br *uper adding irith profu- 
sion all that the industry and ingenuity of the most skilful wurktuau could produce in tlie 
Induitrial Aria. 

To this union of all the fine arts among tbemaelves. with the Industrial art* attending as 
their handmaids, we must look aa the meet important eientent fit all magniflcenoe ; and If 
tea would emulate the Italians, we must not rust until we have learned to blend all cognate 
art* and industries In harmony. 

The third great merit In the beat Italian production,, whether in a tniall article fat 
Industry, or la the moat magnificent monument. 1* nobility of Inclination. 

The mistake, for Instance, of bollding the front of a palace in stone and suddenly dropping 
off the Instant the corner is turned Into brick, might cccnr to even a millionnalre in this 

caented itself to a Medici, or a Faro esc, In the 



haii'l* mo, might 
sytlein would keep the patrons of ol 
cannut bi-t be regarded aa an an-hlte 
It 'would be, of eonrsr, too hard 
almost daily guilty of committing sin 
JaflsMl.il 



S'ot that the wen 1th. or the inclination to do what U 
ca*e than in the other, bnt that public opinion and 
straight, and allow those of to-day to fall Into what 
turn! meannesa. 

0 point to any particular cases where hnnirrods are 
liar solecism* in taste, but nnle*a we are to look for 
rue tore to those whose means place It within their 
e to whom an incrcaaed expenditure udgtit l* a really 



the exemplification of nobt 
power, how can we expect it I 
Inijeirtant ccrnsi deration . 

Nobility of material lavisbly used, ample space, solidity of strnctnrn, and tlses gift to the 
eye of something obviously dnderxd rather to please than to pay, together with the effect 
that s"Ji h 1 -part nras from rigid nt ill tartan isrn produce tnsunctivety on the spectator, — 
fcourcea of effect lavialily indulged In in Italy at every period of her history, are only beglii- 
idng to be appreciated amongst ua in the present day. 

At the time* when architects, such as Inigo Jones, Wren, Othba, and Chambers, endea- 
ro'Tcd to maintain In this country the princrpses of grand Italian architecture, ■"■ja T sy 
upon the uniTersa] practice during the best classical and medieval periods, marble, oak 
and stone were freely need. C'ortiles and loggias, colonnades and arcades, were not 
banished a* profligate waste of ground and money. Carving, and the elaborate working 
ont of omutuental features tn true and jmt proportions, were considered to be craer.U&l to 
ttne effects. Paintings were not to be hung as bv accident against walla— hen a Madonna, 
and there i set of boon drinking— but allotted puces were provided for them tn the van lbs 
and on the waits of the principal apartment*, ecnlpture. boo, found Ita nfcohea, and when 
Bngli*h talent fallmt to supply It, the seer I era of foreigners, in spite of strong insular 
Sirejudieos. were freely enlisted. And It sa* precisely when the poblk- taste adopted n 
nienner class, of bid Ming materials, a grudging spirit In the distribution of space, and a 
tower kind of internal decoration, that the arts of design In this country, with some few 
honorable exceptions, fell to rero, Kroin that pitch (if I may nee the ejipreeaiun ) of 
degradation and dlaintegratton the* are now happily rising Into a concrete and perfect 
form, with a reaction the \ Igor of which is scarcely to be paralleled 1n the world'* hiftory. 
We are beginning to do better iueacn «f«ratc department of prodnctUin ; we nre teginning- 
to racxignlse that cxrcllrncc In one mu>t necesaarlly te comttned with excellence In other* ; 
and we are beginning, in fart, to learn and pmrtlse the very sywtera stilt lingering In the 
hearts and habits of the Italian*. May we advance wtth them, ami they with 11a— for It t* 
of all true art that, if It be worthily carried to j ' 
rat never envy or j< 



THE LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHjKOLO- 
GICAL SOCIETY. 

THE penerm] Mutual mertine of the mentben of UtU Socirtv vru held in the 
Tuwn Librar}', Ouilillinll. Lelcater, on thr «7tb of January. 
The Her. Uohbht BVSSASI l*iug callod to the chair, requated Mr. G. C. 
Hki.lairh, tbe Financial Secretary, to lay before the um-tunr a utatenitnt of 
aL-ci'uiitu far the past j ear, from which it appeared that tliera waa, after all 
csru-nora were paid, a balance nf aboat £16 In bb hand*. 

Sir. T. North Uteit preacnted and read the report for the vesr 1HC1, which 
briefly adverted to oue or two worka carried out during the pa»t year. 
Tbi- wart ol mt oration at »t. M«ry'« rbnrrh, Momter. hat been further aklod br the 
ildloir - Itnra •rarcel^ be mU naonusrm, u there w« little «r nothing of tbe uu-u-nt 
Vrt to enide the architect in bU dnrtsm— ot »t. Ann'. Chanel, thruajrb the llf»m:ity 
I bra Xoble. ThU renermble church U now an epitome of Gothic architecture. 

ot all who Hmw the chwteoo. uicl 
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are hroufbt to light many antHoitiea of 
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arth In the Interior alio rontailml liomeroos fnwmcr.t. of Koman latlcr}- 
crf animal, and bird.. Two couw, the one of Sero and tbe other of Oon. 
UkewUe tnruetl op ; the troth of the tradition that a ltoman temple wood 
of the pr»ent church bring thua. It i. preaumol. uneumrocally preeml. 
iown tbe tower, aeriral Iragmnr.u of m.tlleial rofBra, corbel., anil other 

natT^'H^ct^^^ 
have prognwl but ttowly ; now, however, a 



8t. Andrew'. Oinn-h. Lelce»ter, t> near to complet«m, and, a. an eii 
adaptation (In the band, of Mr. Soott) of hriek in tbe erection of an 
without internal pten, l» wortbr of (h<- cleaert in,| cetlcm and ecratlnr. 



opened early thl. year. 



my. 

ire. from thedetlgn, of Mr. 
Aa •sample, of Oothlr tu 



the parpoae. foe which they were erected, the 
attention to them with wtufuction and plnwnre. 

Many other work ■ nf church reatoration In the county bare been be 
during the year, among which may t* namnd eaxiugbtou fhnrch, the to 
been taken down and rebuilt with great care through tl>e liberality of a l 
Hoclety. Other portion, of the church will, aa need reqaire* and cieruraatai. 
receive careful attention. Caruideratile work, have Iwen earn"! on In tbe I 
rio. band, Donrorth, I fat hem, (Ma-.thorpe. Ice., fee, whllM at 81. Naruarct'., f>t|cevter. tlm 
work, of repair, and rraUiratianliave not ben lort right of. 

The mnrral meetlnm and eicurrion. of the Society were held last year at Luttrrworth.. 
when It. cfaunrh. and that of MiMerton. were inapected. The SlnM-otn, which an rich in 
antiquarian object, anil work, of art, liberally ami from both rich ami poor in Out nei«h. 
bonrhood. «u moat nomcroiuUr attended. 

In conclojion, the CommitUv txtrarratolate tlia ttoclety npno the addition of many twnv 
n.mer to it. I tot of ralacrlbrn during the peat year, no fewer than tl irrntlcmen Imivilr 
ennilleil their namea aa mrmtier.. They bare, at tbe aarae time, to regrut the )«w of » fru- 
br di-ath and withdrawal. ThU addition to the member., and oonan)uent)y to the romuror. 
of the Soclety.hau dntermlr«.l the r.OTinlltee in caTTTina out a project nhieh ha. ntanv 
liinMbeenbrooght before Ot«n. nunety.tbe pnMication of the put trano. tioo. of ihi 
society. It I. hoped that the llrat ytarly pan will be la tbe hand, of member, In tbo 
rprtng of Ihci. 

L'poo raotlna; tbe adoption of thia report remark* were made upon acrcrnt 
matter, referred to in it ; whiiat fullv admitting the beautv and ufllitr of tho 
new achoob at BelRrate, aeveral member, thought tbe plan and design there 



carried oat far tooelaborate r.nd coatly for vilU»rrr« grm-ra/ly, and BbSttB »chc«»I, 
erected a thort time ago, was mentioned a* a |(ood type of n amall villaef 
achool where fundi were aruall, and the attendance ofcltiidren tiotUkely tobe 



very large. 

The rebuilding of the tower of Stoughton Church wa. Ilkewbw com men I on , 
and the manner in which the work* have been carried on, •trongly urged upon 
tbe attention of nil Intcretted or engaged in church rertoraiion, aa an example of 
literal reiteration. In fact, the work of the moaon tu> been almpiv the. 
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Ukir.tr down the lower— which vu in a dangerous state— and so rrhiiililintc if 
at to plan' every atone again in in original place, unlv liueriiu nrw atone where 
d.niyrd Mate of the old rendered Midi a course absolutely newaaarv. The 
rv»<or:iiion is so l-crfect that a <nsnnl ory-a-Trer would not detect the recent work 
of tlir mason upon the material.. 

Among tltr article* exhibited were : by Mr. John limit, a Romnn coin found 
in the llclgrave praml-pit, the inscription upon which wan almost obliterated ; 
It was iipiKarcntlv n first bronze of t.'nrutantine. Several other Romau poini, 
awrmx wliich was one of f'araiwiti*, who tripm-d in Dritain towards the close of 
the third century. A fibula, flint arrowheads, curiously formed flints, appa- 
rently worked iiitu shape for sllnit-sfnnej-, nil found between fircat Dolby nnd 
Hurrow-on-ilir-IIill. A billed sword found In n drain near Bosworth, Leicester- 
shire, bearing tin- date nenr the hilt. " Anno 1670." • » 

Mr. <i. C, .Vkale exhibited an illuminated manuscript volume of prayers, tec, 
preceded by a culemlnr. 

Mr. O. II. Nkvinson placed upon the table a Roman needle and bronze pin 
fjund in Iaicesttr, and, M behalf of Mr. rindar, exhibited a curious pack of 
{"•".vine; cards, upon which were depicted the leading iucideiiU connected with 
the murder of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, in 1071* ; the famous plot said on the 
t-arxl to he " hatched at Home:" The' denomination of each card appeared at 
the corner, not colored, but bcraldically lined. The I'ope's head with triple crown 
-•applied the knave. 

Mr. II. (ioniMitn produced two Forms of Prayer »vi forth respectively in 
lutH and IJ4.J, for mo-ess to our arms by sea ami laud ; n Roman bom: spoon 
found in Causeway-lane, I^cirrstrr, tn-rrthrr with a vase which is now hi the 
Ij-iers;er Museum ; obvo two enamels on eop|»r, by Lnudln, the one with the 
iejr» ml " S. IpiHtius tic Loiola," the other " S. rWicistua Xavrrius," being; tie* 
-ix-rk of the early part or tin- seventeenth ccnturv 

It via* resolved that the general nieellu« In tl 



nieelluK In the eimiiug 



he held at 



THE CONSERVATION OF ANCIENT ARCHITECT L' KAL 
MONUMENTS AND REMAINS. 

AT live ordinary general meeting of til* Royal Institute of RrilMi ArehlUsrbj, held at 
ilic room*, on Monday evening, Mr. V. l»r.U\ Wtatt, V.F., In ' 
" On the r 

Uut lie thought Itoe meeting 1 




Mr. (J GILBERT SUtlTT 
be s,u,J that his paper 



b» saei that liis paper contained about tho whole lie .valid *ay on llu subject. 
Ua papal had been published, ami ho was afraid Its length had prevented w 
from mating It in the architectural papers, he would cull atirutnm to the 
«cR>„-cAUnn* ho hnd made ntj«v:lng conservation, and particularly to the 



ho cow-hided his (Hiper. 
suffered by and in 



the subject. Muwever.aa 
gentlemen 



with 



ntj«v:lng conservation, and particularly to the 
Tbc general sentiment ot his paper was the 
lined upon the ancient remains of the srehltectnre of thin 
country l,y the several causes of time, neglect, and ruthless alteration and rctoratlon. 
Thougn they en«M not resist the hand of tune and could not arrest other causes ol dense, 
yet. by attention to buildings, the decay might be, to m extent, arrested, and thus 
might be preserved rem*ins whirb our country was at present so luppUy stodilrd with. 
As to restoration and rrpuirsof ancient bnildlngn, be tbuuglit there should Ik mh TlglLant 
watch constantly kept upon tbrm by penons whose line of study It we* to look to Iheni in 
' to their prsasevaUon. Ami .hough Un? whole cou'al not on done by the lloyal 
•of llrttuh Architects, yet be thought from the Institute tbirald cmanab ittrtuiu 
oucatioua, to im kept op by other eaekties IhrouglUiiit the kingdom, in order to a 



i being ki'ta cm bulktings. whether ancient ruins or bntldlngs stilt In use and 
(•ul-iect to dce»y, or to the wore freiptent eoors* of r»»tor»Uon aiui rothlem conduct In the 
way of alteration, it* thought any out who had vUdud the remains of lids country cwll 
not have failed to notion the constant destruction and ruin going on. And. even If 
t.'eeir apenstaons were llnUud to Uint matter alone. It woald be well for them to 
form Oieeiujelves into a vigilance eonuuittoe, and to oommunicatc with kindred 
sotletii* throughout the klnirdom, for thereby they could do something to arrest 
that oon»iant ftoas which, in course of time, would deprive us of those valuable monu- 
ment*. Hut when they added to that the ruthless and til judged alterations going on in the 
reaweatfon of oar churches, he thought that such a committee was much more strongly 
called for. It would be found that it was not so dlAcnlt to contend with the ravages 
of time as with the wills of men in the ruthlcas and unnecessary alterations or removals of 
building*. He therefore proposed they should form a rtandtng committee of the 
Institute, which *h»ul>l not only watch and carefully observe what was going on. what was 
required, uut keep their attention upon buildings which required observation, but ala> 
tuinutin a constant system of commimkaUon with other architectural and antliiuarian 
eocirties throughout the kingdom, with the view of Inlw-iug them to form in their own 
di-trtrta kindred eonunltueaor societies. *> that they might communicate with each other, 
anil thereby extend their ramifications thronghoat the whose country. It teemed to him 
thai, if they acted upon his suggestion, they could do a very grant deal, though they might 
red be able to do all they wished. As regarded our charchas, of course that was a matter 
of individual will, as be said before. Now, he could not suppose, that all those persons w ho 
damaged our churches by making alterations dk1 so from Intention, but rather from not 
csmurleriihg the subject properly. Now, one part of the duty of the committee he pro- 
pnst-1 should be appointed would, perhaps, be to consider tile subject of theextent and limit 
of alterations, and to draw up a certain node of rules sogfcsttng to societies throughout the 
kingdom what course the Committee of the InstliQte would liko to be carried out in respect 
of buildings to which their attention might be directed. Me therefore proposed, what he 
dkl at the dose of bis paper, that the Institute take the initiative in laying down, in con* 
j inn t .or. with other architectural and antiquarian mclcsie* throughout the country, a code 
of rales for the treatment of buildings and restorations, and that, for that purpose, a 
standing committee be appointed to act with other societies. 

Mr. !». E. rSTKKET seconded Mr. Scott's motion with the greatest possible pleasure, 
bocaooa It appeases! to him that the Committee propowsi to be appointed was calculated to 
effect the greatest poasfbie amount of good. Before he proceeded to say what be Intended 
dpiing In support of Mr. Scott's views, be would briefly refer in opposition to views which 
ilrvsv^l from two gentlemen, one of whom was preuent (Mr. Godwin), at the cloae of the 
ressltng of the pa|<cr, Ono of the views thruwn out waa that it would be well to 
memorial ise Goiernmeiit to apf*>int a cosnini<wlon u> inspect and draw np a report aisi 
catalogue reap* en In g all ancient monuments niuler the care of the Government, Now, he 
th>r.4ght that such a propoeal waa fraught with danger pi the public and to art, and trusted 
that Mr, Scott's motion would take the place of such a proposition. They had only to 
Krm the channel and see what bad been done by Government Commissioners there. 
There had lew. a very skilled commlMton on the part of Frenchmen , and than' made reports 
of extreme valuo, tsst the reports cut two ways ; they cut down buildings and rooom- 
mendnd their restoration. And it was seen that the most grievous damage had been done 
to some of the botldiiigs restored bv the French Government. Me thought he knew what 
' the proft 



>ueh a Government commission was appointed In 
ppotntcd, there would, no doubt, be a Government 



would tie the feeling 
this iountry. Were such a commissi© 

Secretary, a Government Kngirwer, and cither Government offlclals, and he thought th 
ought not to put themselves under the tender mercies of such a body. Mr, 
hcott spoke of the proposed committee as a Vigilance Committee to have a veto on works 
that had not been properly carried out, or as they ought to have been door. Uut it 
was impossible to have such a veto ; such a power could only he obtained by Act of parlia- 
ment ; and even If thry naked foe such a power it was not likely It would be granted, lie 
itlme.toUme, the aal.of thorn not! ■ 



e grnnted. He 
1 with the pro. 
ncd. ami be of 



great sen Ice to th- pre.fe-i.ei In the saving of old buildings. One very large clum or our 
buildings bad guardians whose d-ity it -a» to take care of the edisora : all the churches in 
Knglaml had their legal guanlians-btlhop. arcbdeamn. and rural dean -whose peculiar 
jiroviiav it was to see thai our aneltit wx-|e«iaatical buildings were conserved in the mort 
proper way ; and he thought tb< y ought n> make >uggwstioua to such guardians. It was the 
duty of the bishop of even ilknw to Inol after th" alteration* prupowxl to be rnwle In any 
church In hl< dlorvwe ; and the lilshnp of l ufnrd wt an example In this restart by Insisting 
that all proposed alterations of ehnrerKs In his dincwo must be submitted to hun, so that 



he might see whether anything of a 
contem plated, lie (Mr. Mrccti ' 
Committee a< that which Mr. 8« 

;t'i 

w-Mance would I* of great ad' 
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Liahedau iaidasUitical 
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rVott had to allow thst mnch aa was the Injnrv our b< 
also sufferel from bad treatment. i)no saw 



e of old 



weather, they ■ 

w ho bad gone to work in a most r 
l<r P'plnccd. Architects ought to take n 
pp«l>wl by Mr. ,*cott would be iTntluctive of the great. * powdble advantage. As to the 
Itasle of deiUlng with old building., be thought they mint all agree w«lh what Mr. Scott 
ha.1 wild In his paper. So long as they could k«v an old laalklmg on it* legs by bsittn-^ng 
and otlmr means, -o much the belter; Inn t-'ien the next best thing wiw to getasg,>>lu 
copy as pn-"iMe of Uic old one. Three wero ".ine details in the rouorntion of aiu ieul 
huliiltnirs which. If attemkd to. would make more dirncolt the failures they fr»«p»ntly met 
with. Me thongbl thiol In all <wses of church rexoratlon there should be otablisbnd in the 
church Itself a sort of nuail mns'Qm for the rvcnptlon of fragments of giass, sculptor, an.1 
so on. Then, as to the talcing pttaawslon of curious fragments found In buildings, he alw ays 
]o«>ktKl on a collector as the most wicked of men—{ A laugh). The restoration of o'. 1 work 
nlwny< required a mmt cirrful study of old work in the rammnding neighbourhood ; and 
when an architect fonnd a similarity between one point in a building and another point of 
the some kind in another building, be ought to take a note of it. Cine of tile reeaosia for 
the mtlvtenre of inferior restoeationt was that young architects hud no* devoted sufflcient 
study to the ancient architecture of their own country. He advised young •tndent> U> go 
alrjut the country studying and sketching old buildings, a custom which be was afraid was 
wit more practised now than it was some years ago. 

Mr. C. r. HiTW.llin »a sure they all coe-.lder»d that the proposed committee would I* 
a most valuable one. He then pr.icerdnd to remark that during the vacation in autumn, 
intend of going to the Culted states, he went to flublin, where be visited the cathedral, 
which he found undergoing the process of restoration. He inquired vcrv anxiously who 
had charge of tho work, hot lie could not find out that anybody whatever had charge of the 
work but the builder. He found a pensjii who ca'.led himself the clerk of the marks, and he 
leJlered bespoke to the builder himself, and made every possible Inquiry to 
wlewe superintendence the work sra. going on, but was uisucoasatiil. He > 
«ne g.nitleman In Dublin waa at the w>le expense of this restoration, but It depeiKle.1 Ml the 
way In width such a rertorallon a ..! carri».t out, whether, a century hence. archlnKts would 
he thankful to Mr. Gulmirw for spending fto.ouo oriMi.ixi, or even a larger aom of money. 
He thought that toeicbodv should bare control over snrh a rrstoratiou, and it grieved bim 
that no name of authority was forthcoming. He considered ore' portion of Mr. Scott'sparer 
peculiarly valuable, and that was the portion where be gave itiggettlons foe ]sr»ettce under 
various circumstance*. 

Mr. Oll.r-a sal I that aneh a court as Mr. ft-ott proposed to establish would be of I 
benefit, and he lu.pod ami trusted It would be established, 
tie of great advantage to country societies, in proof of i 
which bad come under bit own knowledge- 
Mr. tl. Godwin was rather sorry that Mr. Street. In faipportiivg Mr. Scott's Plosion, 
seemed to be abandoning any blew of liitereeilng the Government In the object 
they had In view, becan* he felt hlnneff that the desired good would not be done without 
something of that kind being done. He was sure that very great advantage would 
follow tho eMt*bl!»hmcnt of the proposed committee, but feared that ail the good would not 
be done by It that could 1h> etTretnl by an a|ipnal to the Government. In IMu endeavors were 
made by Mr. Itrttton and others fur the establishment of some such body i 
posed. 'In miu Mr. llritton a<ldre>atd a letter to Mr. Jowph Hume on 
ultimately that led Mr. Hume to move in the House of Commons for the s 
committee of inquiry, anil that committee wa» npissinted. wvl and ev 
a considerable blue book, but nothing further came of it. Then, again, il 
was induced to take sxcjm in the matter, end be moved for a comruUdoo 
Uon of iiatiotial monuments, but the motion then failed ; but every one i 
and that necessity had not been lessoned by local efforts being made, 
seemed to him that this was the time when sach a question should be brought before the 
Government ; reporters did not Dow, as they formerly did, close their books when oft 
was mentioned, and especially architecture. A different policy was now abroad, and ho 
hoped that those who should comprise, the proposed committee would be led to Mlggeal to the 
Office of Works— as Mr. lionaldson proposed after the reading of Mr. Srnt's paper— thst 
they should havo at least made out a catalogue of the buildings under their charge. Me 
commended most seriously to the committee to be appointed tho propriety of moving the 
Government on the subject. 

Mr. SrtrTT thought both the danger and 
watched and well weighed by the proposed 
for confederation. 

Mr. J. W. PArwriRTii wished to ask If the a-*l.m of the f 
Rug land, and, If not, bow far it was to extend. 

Mr. SrviTT thought their bnidneas was to begin at botne, to say tho leas*.. At the same 
time. It any grand case camo under their notice —for instance, In Prance, threaten! uj/ 
destruction by restoration, he thought It would be a proper subject for consideration, so 
that the Committee might send a memorial to the proper authorities, offering suggestions 
on t^.e Mibvect. As a general principle they ihuuld look at home object", 

Mr. J. Vi. Pal'WOKTII wished to know if the proposed committee waa to tie appointed for 
life, or for what length of time. 

Mr. Ha v ri ii l.Kwl-s, Hon. See., said If the Committee was to be appointed by the 
Council, as was intended. It would go on from year to year, or until it had accouipllihcd 

the object for which it W1L1 apjioiuterl. 

The Chairman —If the Council bad the power to appoint a com. 
the power to change the members from time to time. 

Mr. .1. W. PAI'wonTit asked what expemva were to be allowed to t 

The ClIAIRHAN-ll wwild be for the Council to decide upon that, which they had i 
rity to do by the rules of the Institute. 

Mr. J. W. pArwniiTH wa 
firm ; a* a court of appeal 
highly obyeutioaablc. Woo 
libel f 

Homo verbal alterations w 
Trnutlsin followed, in the co 
would be under the control < 
any unreasonable expenditure. As to 
court of appeal he did not mean tbnt . 

Mr. J. W . Pa 



hat now pru- 
i subject, and 
•inttuent of a 
ice. publldesl 
&r. «>» ■ 
the conscrva- 
lbs nrmrswity, 
i therefore "it 



(he U-Eietltof snrh a pn^iotal ought to be 
rianimlttee, and it would form a fair subject 

a to he confined to 



opposed to the establishment of the propowsf court of crfti- 
uch a committee as that pioprwisl to Ire appointed would be 
i not such a committee. If It acted, bo existed to actions for 

re then made in the motion proposed by Mr. Scott. A con. 
irse of which Mr. StxrrT ol -served that the matter of expen 
I the 



mg tlx 
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Lb* \tTVtyW&l f 

Mr. 

hurt- » «x<m»uu« 



i Liable lo«n Action fur libel. He Uumyht UUU the commit:*:, iu> Ut 
prupuMEil ita twc*bUftHui«ut, would vrt ujuier a perfect 
Mr. J. W. 1'ai'Iiuhtii atovul n« u amriKlncnt that the 
ilUA* In tbo moCiocL, be Quitted. 

nxiit.Jod the AiauudtoL-nL. He thuatrti: li woe an impurUuit mttUrr W 
apfioiniad to eoaubWr the qtkartian i t the rvpeJr, hot Dot thus natoralkrii, 
of IwildlMfft. W ben rejuiir beuanio mcl-alty, p ntor.it km niwh. butvene ivqawite, bail utit 
until tit* 11 ; be ■Jiould not adrouitr the oumuiUev to interfere oo the tmiunJ uf rv*l«ru- 
tiirfi, but he tliougbt the oouunittee cuuld do utj uanur.*-' deal uf gwml oi» Uw jp-f-eraJ 
►;i»ij<*-t ot rti u&itiun when rrpiiirt wire troint: forward, Tit* cleryv were dobitf a great 
i^il Lu the way of netoriiif churrhc*. aud it wmikl I* well for tlx* Itiat.Utte to cumntuiil- 
eau- with tbein. AnotltcT matter whkilt th* provui««l c^uimitUv t&otiM d-j> wi*uld tie to 
I'ouiainnlcate with the owner* uf aiu'ierit twlldiuife. He wtta uf Of>Uilon that wbeu soeb a 
i^aimiuee Mi aup^uUxl, the nuinet* uf Umi outuntilXt*- iHiiflil U> be w^eaiued to the 
rut-muen of the Institute at buife. uud ubw tJ.iHiK>H that it would be well u> have a mora 
pertnani'Dt iWici. ib-jitney liuwJ at prvr.tjt. The a*«r till nut work welt, and 

bo thought it would beJOilioiotw to have it alter.*!. He -Iv.ii.ld \tu-Ur a iMwnmittec of the 
CVmiictl Lo UkiIc after lb in UAUer, and tliat gave rim to lit* t'itpxthw to the naeof the 
wxtnJ "ptandluir" In refefetice u> the nrujmwil oomnUtU<o. He vm of opinion that the. 
belter pbui wruaUl he tor the Onnctl to appoint a omnmttuie every year, and U tlic cum* 
NtHtevdid tbeir bu>iiu»«- prolyl v. tbeCounrll wuukl, wi> doti?tt, aiipuintthf uunemen airain. 
Tlit-' iirupK^l 'vti.uiUUHi altould' t*c appwJntail from >«o.r 10 yt-ftr, ui*to*J of beinga 

Alter *nne lurttier o\«n venation tbo word "rt*udlu$ '* wiu struck out of the 
Mr. I'aptwvirth'i* aiiwrtdiiMtnt wa*. of oourw, witbiUavn. 

Mr. J. W. I'AfwiittTH uicu moreil, m Another amendment, that the word 14 rulw" in tin- 
mot ion Iw omitted. 

Mr. li. 000V ■> ww oppoved to giving Ut tbc propoaoi iximtniUce, of wbon: name* the> 
kiu-w notbinff, *a mnch power u to ntohliab rule*. 

Mr. ROiihltT h t. mi waa wuhfui that Uie Institute should *trp Into all patbt of u-vfulnn^, 
but tboaifbt they hud no authority to appoint the proponed committee with Mieb powers aa 
nenied to l« involved Lu tile diacuaeaon. He dionld be very jealoua of the action of tbe pro- 
utMed oofjuruttve Lu LU letrLaLative character. He thought any iuquiriea and rtiiorncJoUd 
lnafle by »uch a committee would be received with tbe greatest respect by ihe Uueinben of 
the Institute ; but if it woe to be an impuknturhil committee, to invevtifnd* the worVn erf 
anlntecte Itf whieh they made tb*ir Uvidk. tbe rwiilt would be that tbe <v>mt;iLttee 
wiiutl lie rtitrmvtued for Kuing beyond tl*- province tnnrked out tof it by Hie ImriituU'. 

Tlf CHAIKM4N thoufftil the lBHtiuiuiB adlon would be moat umfMf employ*^ in 
amiiatin« tUin-elve* with th* ar«'ta»ol«fr(cad BoeieU**. tf U»ey oould fef tot* Arena ■dearVaJ 
IruUtoti- and tin- ArcbieoioificaJ AMOCtaUeu to knuw tl.«t tbeln-tituu*wio.wbdiinltoaaai>t 
tb«n,th» rrauJte miffht be very tatneftVial ; and, probably, by aaaociating the action of the 



SitiTT nald be ahoiihlrm Rorry. 



f> they aw difficult^, or ttna«dn 



t mltjo-t abauid fall Ut too ground, and h* ahould bo aorry that a wurkof aocb 
ontd arlac or orbpiuite vnji nay other body than thalrown. He thou#rht tl^r\- 
ottKbt to take the inuutiTe, and not, by u-tting the maU*r drop, let another tocirty take ft 
Seft iL nc thought there could I*- no objection to the jngge-tlims 
: leiug wt mitt/d to the lnrtltute before takiiif 

en" waa atruck out of tbe 




Mr.i, 
mitt, e be apiKdnted 



n fViin- 



UUIUl'Ul, IU VUL 1 IlIBi It • ■■*(■- 

n-KTilntiMiB l;i Itif tn ilnirnt irf bnllil- 
' !U«.-tlMf<rftlWjtt.t!- 



ajni.nl UrttUh 



T; 



It, ». Th»iun«,il 



r«iiu<^ud to np|x>!nt * 
Imiroinpm. unit tu t*t<.rt tu ttw. Iwtltqtc, 
CODimlttrr maj *m-ui drrtmtjU-." 

Mr. POU-I f-lt vxtm&ed tile nmcodnCTlt. 
<l»l tke Trjtf bdnir taken, thrre wcro-for tbc 
tili-tit tvjiurqurntty. IohU 

Tl*. ( HiHol uNUiMi puttoUicmocUiir Um motion of Mr. 
iilu»u«iu hMl tan mmlm In It. Moud u follow, :-" Th»t the 
numiiuiu ii ,v,mmitu» to draw iqitarriM of nractioMi mmmiaat 
balldlnp. rwiulrltiK rensratloii. ui<1 to imt DKnuvlrra Into commnnlcatloii wttii otber 
•irhitortoral uitl tntkiuu-bui MicMim, witll • Tl>w Ui<jbt»lninir llnlrn>-o|»-nilkm In cm- 
fliiiTtim awn na«Mrw w Uwir united wtnlotn majr natron lot the irtunution of ttn- faith- 

Jim* toTnu" 1 " 



wh^. 




Tnrioa« 
to 



AUCIUTECTTRAL ASSOCIATION' 



.hlghljgrati- 



ARTHTH PiliTH, honorary anran. barlnf iwxl the l 
I that * numbir of 1lw mirmhrt» of thu Auo-IMlon Ti.ltol » 
jrroi:ri(l M»«ro;«)lit»n Hallway on the prerioon tiatuniajt 
fl«l with tlip evewnnrn. 

-Vra. Jfo»(.r..— The fnllowinir (tretlnnen. haTlnir !o-n hnllrtod for. ww* rlnlj- elantad 
member, of th». Awx-intion :-Sfa. J. JoWm, { llff-rtreet, N«r North-niad ; and Mr. 
North. Hodnnr-MtrM-t. ( In- lam. 

ne M*rM,m ,,/ .tau.-Ur. A. U. CHtJHni, 
lion and rrraerraUun of ?- 

Th»CBAIIUla..\ wud h^ Mioniu :iie to be informed wb. tber there waaany 
Ul Uip air at the ara .Id. whlrh wiu dilrtifental to freeaume or aofl .lone • 

Mr. Cliriu-ll raid a Tory carton* dlactrrery bad recently been made: It 
»U|.|»anl to. U.t it waa the fart, that Uie an apray waa carried two or time mike inland 
then waa no place where the dm* hail not fra«ni*»u of era enray in it, and it waa full of 
eaibunato ..f w.lloni And acveral .ithrr antatam had been found In town, fax reuKiT^l 
ftctn Uie ara awl mddne of the tea apray. No doul« Uia atone referred to wonla), by auch 
izieana, Ini Injorioualy acted upon. 

Mr. Trotkax IwTlnaT bom called open by the (Imlrman. aald be waa infaereated la one 
ol Uie. proome* which had been mentioned by Mr. Church In Ida i<a|a-r, h<> referred to thai 
Inrmallun ut Un- .(lictu of aloBina, which waa priatiKed by tbo appUcatloti of ellicata of 
notaah and aluminale of uutaib. Tbe late Prince ( ooaort pabllabad a tranalaUon of a win-k 
b) Meaarn. Ftlrh. and KUhlinann. which contained a great deal about atarao-cheorny. A 
peniaalof that boot, led tbe firm tw re)ire«rtitrd tomato Ircirtuenad lnvr«U|ratt>n. and experi- 
nwiita. and erentually tu tbe adoption by tbtm of tbe |ieooararaJt*d the Milt-ate of tlnmina. 
T>iu«tawlier ti,on iiroceedtd todearxlbe the jiroreia, whkb he thought would be found ot great 
In Uie preier»i«|on of atone. SUlca wiu Ihe priro l|wJ niatenaJ in the proreea, and Oiat 
in the form of alllcate uf pouah I but, )uat aUicate of aula and potaah aboold be donned 
ayiionyiBoue, be wouUI ray that In thu neocera they were by no mean, identical, the ailkate 
r.f xala prrdirrfaur rraulta hotli nnntlafactory and Taloclan. The aecond material waalha 
alirmlnate of laitaah. IU Uii«. m Uie form of an aqneooa aolntion. we find it atated by all 



rwl autboritiea to the pnwtnt time that It predpitatea an hyilrateof aJnmina. dimcnltly 
a»»lMll la exraaa of the pr» Ifiiiant i and thoa we found it brhatc after furty-ebjrbt boon, 
^ratiplutinir moat boUuly In laraey aolntiona. and aa mnch au in procortion In light apaciflc 
KTni ttle,. He need i ot ray how rulutjeae waa iqich a aolntion oamav-rcially. nor tell Ui* 
difflc-n:tUa atumlintr thr diacoTcry of a alntplo reroixly. ao ehnple aa the detcnnlnalion of 

aJaaUMU ' with m'a!!!.r^ T |]I h r^ri^ efa 4y\|!g a '|y f |.'' 0t t ^ t * t ^'tl ]2"r.^ UM°iu ^Lb^. 



■olntiou by ray throe atoma of water abould be precipitated by tbo addltloool a fonrtb, or 
by tbe withdrawal of one of Uie three atoma. The aJnminate^MMl l.^pri |uu-ed Ircen a tuxtl 

aoZhk"!!? watw^il 1 ra^lairiy^luwT ra'to cor^a^ill^tlflil.* 'tontlj n^an?<act^-"ratt 

1 par cent, of free potaah. lu Uie combination of aiUoite of potaib and thia alnminate ot 
nut,i.h o.i..;»u-d the proccaa. the cotitldcraunn of which ltff.mV.1 nanc mort interesting 
Kii. When alllcate ,4 potrah, apcculc graril, IW, «.d aljnnin,^ of 
l»,(a^l., wavitc (rrarity 1-Jia>, are mlied together, an IliBaJHaneoua decompuritioci 
taluw place, and the retail U a aolld maea. cuoaiating of allicate of alnniinh 
and aotoe fr.,- potaah. Tli.r hardened * ettrnoruiniiry raptitlty. nnd m a moat beautiful 
cample of Uie neat affinity of .llica for alumina. But take a tnlutimi of a tighter apeclfic 
gnwlty. and it waa found that <l*comp.«ltion did not Intuutaneonaly take place, im the 
.-..utrarv, the liuuidily of tla two aulutkeia in com bin*! Ion waa retained for a lime, only, 
however proportioned to tbe <|nanUty of water wiUi which it waa dilated. Thu» ■ 
.pectllc gravity of 1-l 'Jiwonkl la.t a- awlntlon ten Inwra, while at l-Ji») It aolWirk.1 Icime- 
diatelv The cam* of thla >mA of tlio liecompwiUon— If li'^leed, it wne arrratol— and tbo 
1« ul-ar part the wator iiluyi-d lu tola interchange uf elements would yield a fj'lil of Intor- 
Thc r.»ult>. were, tirrtly, the Utile i> nereraary for manipulaUun U gtraai 
, which in tboinaolTta. wcure an ioauluWe prtJucl bytbenr 
r. that the agent and re-agent teing mivnl in one aoluuon 



> can be no fear of the one or the other being In eiceaa or nnneotrali-ed , aa In Uw uae of 
Tlilrdly. tbe ppalm t mnilung from tbia combination of atllcata 
'u ■UUitc aulphunc und hydroehjorlc acliU. And, 
■ clutlk were i ounded. thl- produx-t would recombiiw 
alTlhltl** are in favor uf Uie material with which It 
finally, in the work* of niche and the brwAurea 
i may be teen ; and In the Keport of tbo 
• of tile decay of tbc Kooca of Parliament, 
there arc m.r.Uonol. thoogh not ii. cor,)un.-tion. tbe very niaP-rtal. pmpoeed to be naed by 

^o ovcrtlu- groanKl ngiun ur.<1 a^nun, 
obt*iineil the proprr i»roporticin. of 
tiey< ' 




.-.•s*. He need burdly ~iv .tut they boil hud to go over t la- ground again and again 
.11.11, ultiea which hail to he ovorc tne, until Uicy obtained the 
mJi.iif. But now, havli*o».talncd the pro|« ).n.|»rtion.. 
like pelatine. nrel It wae a very Important mau-rial t,a painter 



finding 

tlu- truTcdi-fit-. 



r could get a hard 



pkoyed in ten-o-chromy Tlw epeculc grarity being liglrt, ite entrance into tbe Itoae waa 
very free, and it* cnihihlug c|ualitiea rcr> grvaL 

Mr. T. H-a.tR fmrrn raid bo thought all would agreo with him that tboy were mnch 
os.ligvd b. Mr. Church f^r hi- paper. Aa reganled the «, tual bcuringa of tbe r ( ix-tlon of 
the Indunitioii of .tone In their profi-aaioual practice. It .truck htm there were ni* two 
cixvuiurtalKT. tola' inrttfcloered. The ftrat waa the ca«* of haUdinga in a state of decay 
coming into Uielr hal^la, and which were lo be made the moat ui, anal the Hreofid wiu) Uuft 
cmw uf em-tlllg new tiullftinga in a bud atmoajibire. with tbe de»ire or doing Uie he*t for 
tbem. Aa b> bnihUnga In a atate of iltruy. It would l>e a meat impwtuut thing for archl- 
lei-te to uie aux-h a proccaa aa waa cleiirly pruvod to tie of advantage. Hut be thought they 
muat hold that, aa fnr aa they knew, there waa nothing before them Uial waa kj ilK-ldeifly 
nroveil. or bnil the nnonimoua ron-ent of Icamed men aa being Micoratfut, to lead tbcm to 
have the utmoat conndenoe in It. HUM there were irroceaar. thai d.-»»rv«d ennodance, and, 
no ikiuht. aorne of them, aa they knew them more, would obtain cunlManc*. .la to the poa- 
aitiihry of baking atone to dry out tbo waUcy particle, before any chemical agenu went 
tunl, iooictimea tbe heat of eiillimer would do that. With regard to new bulldlnga. It 
accmed lo him the wbule of their »nfct y aa architect. e»|«i lally In an atmoaph ere lik e thai 
of London, lay in ti UTiipulliUaand careful uae of good material , and that waa urged upon 
them in the reporl of the CommiraKiaera appointed on Uie atone of tbo Hooara of Parlia- 
ment. They ougiil to make a very careful arlectiun of the material, to ba uaed. Tha 
nuuilarr or nMtcriab that would aland in the London atnwapliere waa not very great, but earn* 
had atood letter than ntlw-Ta. auch aa Pcrtaand atone, "me BaUi atone, Ac In hk opinion 
laielllon would aometlmca influence Uie decay of atone. He abould lie extremely glad tf 
Mr. Church could refer tbrm to eutoe good durable Imlldlng atonpa. 

Mr. f 'm-lu-ll aaid he waa not inclined to apvak with any degree of confidence aa to tho 
duraUllty of building atonea, but Uiey knew l*orUand atone waa tba beat that bad been 
mod In London buildings, and no fault coukl lai found with some nuaraeawn or dolamttai 
atone. He waa at the present time etigagial In examining dutirent kind. <if rionea which 
could be uaed m London, and be intended publishing a abort account uf their buhaviotrr 
under chemical tests. 

Mr. R"uKR BMtTH tbonghl a mlatake bad been committed in building so much in lime 
and Bath atone. Sandstone could ho easily pr ucm e d from Yorkshire and Derbyshire tor 
London lie, He had found Darkly atone exDasdlngiy valuable. 

Tbe Cit airman mid one of tbe causes of the fraqnent use of Bath atone waa ita cheap- 
ness, but Mr. Kmilll mid they could get other atonea aa aheap. He ahoukl like bi klarar if 
Jfr. Church had examlnod tbc atone of Ketton, in XartliararjtoaehLrs, 

Mr. Cltciu ii raid he had not. 

ThrOiUKiiA* remarked that 8t- ImnsUn'a waa Ijajflt of It. and It aeemcd to aland 



•very 




BRITISH AJRCHJSOLCMjICAr, A.SStlCLVTIOK. 

AT tbo meeting on the ■tint alt., T. J. :•. t V.P., In the chair, T. H. Lra 
Keux, Ken., waa elvutiil an Associate. Mr. Miami: forwarded particulars relating to 
the discovery off a Botnan villn III a field called Chiaweti'a West Coker, Hoixs i aalaliire. la 
refarence lo tbe discovery off a laaoVn coma at Worcester Cathedral, announced at 
the previona nrastlog, Mr" Ct amc BMOttoned otber instances la whieh they bad bean 
found of human form. Theev were of James IV. of ekvitland. buried at the Monastery of 
Sheen, in 1415 : of Mary. Comitate of Arundel. In the chapel formerly belonging to trat 
College of the Huh Trinity, at Arundel, in l.V*; ; of Henry Priucc of Wales, in a vault on 
the north elite of H< nry VII. 'a Chapel at Westmii>.ter, in lid i ; and of Tbomaa button, tho 
foutater of tbn ITharterhouso, who died in J tit 1, Thii exiuuide is nry ainguhu. for on ttg 
itptae part la a mask with a or|uare haryptiau beard, as seen on the nmiumy -cases, havimx 
an Oalrlan re|>reaeiitataon. 

ThtCltAlUkAa ataiod that bl- attentauti hud been called by the local aorveyor of tha 
Hoard of Uoaltri. at Bow. to the dlaco.ery of a portion of a sepulchral arau of Purbook 

Abbey of Wert Ham. He and Mr. 



marble, on digging a sewer on the Bate ot the i 



visited the spot and found It to be >; incite* in 



H inches in 



Roberta I 

breadth, giving u rej'nra-nt.itlon of lb- lower part of a Calvary t 
quatreinila at Uie -Idea. The character of tbe work waa nrlther pun nor g 
longed b. the commencement of Hie fourbwntli century 
Tbe Ciuiumam also reported that n.i,ulru* had tram made in regard to tin 

of the vjtU.1 duroig tin C,,Mgn-a, ui IM». known aaCoal - Hniw. I aring 

carved In wood on ita front " Ood'a I'rocvdarnw ia Mine Inbejttanoe.'' Thta lynl been 
threaunied with iVwtructlon. and it waa intended to have bad a brick front inttsarf off (ha 
|o.m, But by lh» Uudable exertions of the f -heater Arrhaaangieal cVlrfrty thu bad been 
avi rl<J. Tlu- Iwuiae ia wis alrooet down, all the back part liaa been taken away rasUly, 
hot the front itmeina. All the old oak la to be uaed again, an.1 tbo front will be .imply 
thrown up ao aa to Increase the height of tho row and the ruoma show*. 
Mr. Pua„ 1 on T^A^^nnty o, rsuop,- 



Tub Ca»b of St. Thomas'* Howwital. — Vice Chnnorllm- Woxxl his 
KTantrd in injunction mtrmininr; tlie < 'haritig-c-riira RaiJwny Corn [amy until tbe 



expiration of one year from the 96th July, lKM, when the arbitration waa ip- 
pomtcxl. The Companv cuaaid creel tlaey were entitkit to one year from when 
Ihey truie the hospitai notice to Uke the portioii they then intended to take, and 
all they thought they were obliged to take. The case waa autiaexjuentiy brought 
before the Lord Chancellor on appeal, and, on the tugprwtlon of that jud|re, it 
" that the Company siiall be allowed to proceed with the works , 
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INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS IN SCOTLAND. 

AT the third meeting of the session, PrnfnmrW, J. Mjuucokx Raskine, 
Vice-President, In tbe choir, the members resumed the discussion on 

VKMEEK-CCTTIKli M ACII I XEHY.* 

Mr. K. Hi nt said it had ben found extremely dirifeult to obtain nimbi* in- 
taiBBtton permitting a fitir comparison to he drawn between the two veneer- 
cutting machine*— the German one with the reciprocating saw, ami the 
circular -saw machine. The speed of tin- (ii'rtnun machine »w 300 revolution* 
of the crank-shaft, or 300 <louhUi strokes per minute, and the rate of feed, a* 
tented bv Mr. More and hiuuelf, about 16 Inches per minute. Tlie particulars 
I ropi-cting a cireuliir-*nw machine were as follows; — Diameter, 10 feet ; 
100 revolution* per minute; rate of hit, ] inchea per revolution, or 
H feet per minute — the width cut ill this instance being 7 Inches. It wns 
claimed for tin- German umchiuc that it was better than the other for.xtra 
wsdlhs. It could cut up to • width of 31 Inches; but, taking u width of 
14 inches as an ordinary one, ila actual »peiil of sawing wa* 1 <o»t to murly 
3 feet cut bv the circular saw. The charges for cutting were the »ame in both 
i ; butVlng charged upon the >quare fret of veneer produced, there wa* mi 
iscd gain to Ihe sawyer, nn well us to the veneer merchant, fur every rxlrn 
' taken out of the inch. Tile evidence as to the number of veneers obtained 
per inch was very ennfiirtimr, which probably arose from the fact thai it varied 
very largely with the kind and quality of wood. On the whole, tin; German 
machine appeared to have the advantage' in this respect ; in other words, it would 
give two or three more veneers per inch of n givrn ihirknrM. As regarded the 
condition of the veneer* produced, several inquiries had been made— from wuod 
merchant* who got the woul cut, and from cabinet makers who purchased it 
when cut. and used it — and the replies were generally in favor of the circular- 
saw machine. The reciprocating action of tlie straight saw appeared to roughen 
tbe surface, settling different portions of the fibre* in opposite directions, and 
gen- -rally obscuring the pattern or grnin of tin? wood. It was even said that this 
obscuration remained, notwithstanding tlie polishing down ; but this savoured a 
little of prejudice. The same action was ulso said to loosen any of the fibres that | 
chanced to lie across, in such a way as to permit the glue to cone through and j 
•poll tlve appearance. 

Mr. J. Id s«i;ll said that at the last meeting he made some remark* from 
memory regarding a veneer-cutting machine, and since then he had made more 
particular inquiry, and was now In a position to give the data more correctly. 
Tbe speed of a 16-tret circular veneer-saw in Leith mill lie had giveu at 300 turn* 
a minute, but he found that was 100 turn* too much. The speed of two 13-feet 
avs was 200 rrvolutjons fier minute Then* was one 17 feet in diameter, which 
made 100 revolution*. With a log IK inches deep, the »p.isi at which it cut was 
from 4 to ■> irrt per minute, depending much, however, upon the kind of wood. 
With the 17-fret saw tlie wood travelled forward aliout hair an inch every revolu- 
He bad also found that about the year lt<2o veneer cutting was introduced 
Scotland by Mr. lturstall, from London, who erected a saw in Leith saw- 
Mr. Malcolm Mnir, then in Greenock, also got up a veneer-cutting saw 
Bf the same time, and what each gentleman was doing was unknown to the 
other. They ultimately became connected in developing tbe planing machine. He 
had also found that the pitch of tlie teeth in tbe first veneer-saw* was very much 
finer than now. tbe pitch at present being something like half an inch, whereas, 
at the time he referred to, it was much finer. Mr. William >orman, by simply 
1,000 teeth oat of one saw, thereby increasing Use pitch, was 
> do a very much larger amount of work. At last meeting he beiieved 
a rets-ark was made by Mr. GUai to the effect, that a circular veneer-saw could 
not cat anything but veneers; that is to but, it could not cut boards a quarter of 
an Inch thick. Now, be found that a circular-saw, 3 feet in diameter, got up In 
the came way as a veneer-saw, with a disc plate, and the edge of the saw reduced 
to the wire gauge 42, had cut 5,000 lineal feet, per day of 10 hours, of fir 1 inch 
thick, turd for orange boxes, and sent to Liv erpool by Messrs. Baird and Brown, 
a fact which showed that the circular veneer-saw could cut wood of that thick- 
ness. With regard to cost, be had found that tlie 17-fcet saw cost something 
like £200. A peculiarity in tbe cutting of the wood at the Leith saw-milL was, 
that the wood travelled above the centre of the saw, while in the machine fitted 
of by Mr. Muir the wood travelled below. 
A paper was thru read by Mr. JuHx Norman, 

ox vooo-runixu maiuinkby. 
i Its first introduction luto this country the fluoring machine lias uuder- 
i various change* in design. What we may call the original Mooring machine 
was tbe invention of Mr. Malcolm Muir, of Glasgow, who took out a patent for 
it In the year 1H27, In this machine tlie wood being planed was led through by 
attached to an endless chain passing over pulley* at each eud of the 
, and circular saw* were used lor grooving and feathering tbe edges of 



The machines used before Mr. Muir's machine was introduced wire very 
imperfect, comprising In each case only a revolving scutcher or adiing knife, the 
beard afterwards bring put on another machine for tire purpose of getting the 
edges dressed. In these machines the board was led through by rolle 
spur gearing, and the scutcher was placed on tbe top in a 



held down by weighted lever*. 

m' Mr 

VI 

at to exist with their use in planing thin board*, from the hooks tearing tl 



William Norman, of Glasgow, applied five pain of rollers to one 
|f Mr. Mnir'* machines, for which patent* for Britain were obtained, thereby 
away with the pitch chain and hooks, as great inconvenience and loss was 



I cutter* f'jr 



»p. Mr. Norman uitrrwards applied 
saw* for feathering the edges of tlie 
alterations were made I* still at work in Messrs. 

embodying all tl 



r grooving, retaining the circular 
The machine upon which those 
i. Baird and Brown's saw -mills, 



most recent improvements a* con- 



Port Dundas. 
In a flooring mncli 

•tructcd by Messrs. Norman and t o., and erected by litem lit Alloa, there are 
Eve pairs of roller*, IS inches in diameter and 12 inches long, driven by buvil 
-raring. The upper roller* are held down by spring*, similar to coach springs, 
*nd are lifted to suit different thicknesses uf wood, varying from I -inch tot inches, 
by means of screws turned by hand wheels. Each, screw works in a nut formed 
•a a buckle or strap passing round the under side of tho upper roller and bearing 



<n a ourkle or strap passing round the under sideol the upper roller and bearing 
to a recess cast la the standards. The bushes of the under rollers an put in 
fro. the under side, sad are licld in position by malleable iron plates, and are 



• Bee roe. M . 



adjusted by screw*. This arrangement makes the under rollers very easy of 
access, all that is required to get out the rollers being the removal of the malle- 
able Iron plates. The plane bed in this machine is of the usual form, having 
three irons, which have in plan nn angle of 46 deg. In souse machines, however, 
the bed is cast separately and the plane irons are placed in a movable box. The 
cutter beads are formed with three short arms, each bring furnished with cutting 
irons for grooving and feathering the edge* of the board. Tbe cutter beads are 
adjusted to the required breadth and thickness of Mooring by screw*. The thick - 
nt-j-ing scutchers consist of a pair of revolving cutters or knives, fastened to two 
si-ts of malleable iron anas, and adjusted by thumbscrews. The scutcher is 
adjusted lor different thicknesses of wood by screws connected by a shall pausing 
nen™» the machine, and with hevil wheels worked by a hand wheel. 

The main driving shall is fitted with pulleys for driving the feeding rollers at 
two speeds, 30 and 40 feet per minute, mid aUo with a pulley for driving the 
rro«> shaft at the end of Ihe machine, ou which hist arc the pulley* fur drlvuiu* 
the grooving cutters and thicknnwng scutcher. The grooving cutters make 
ft.OHO revolutions per minute, and the thicknessing scutcher 2,."jWI revolutions per 
minute. This machine has lieeii In operation for the last twelve months, 
giving the greatest satisfaction, bring able to turn out 1,300 yards of fluohug 
per day. 

A drawing was shown of a machine erected at Mr. Fauld's works, Glasgow. 
This machine was orUrinally constricted tor planing wood, but wa* afterwards 
altered so u» Ui Is: able to plane flooring. The addition- made were a pair of 
cutter heads for grooving and feathering, and a thicknessing scutcher, which 
wiJ! account fur the apparent want of arrangement of the part-.. The object in 
view- in bringirg forward this machine wo* to show that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, two pairs of rollers can be mode surocietit to feud tlirouirb the wuod to 
be operated on. Tlie original machine consisted of two pairs of rollers, 20 liscbes 
in diameter and 13 inches long, tlie upper rollers being held down by springs 
similar to those already described, and driven by bevil gearing. Tlie plane bed Is 
In the middle of the machine, and over it there" are placed three pressing rollers, 
kept down on the upper side of the board by springs. This machine will plane 
up to 4 inches thick: and at the rate of 30 feet per mini 



DEHBYSIIIRE IRON. 
AT a dinner celebration of Messrs. Eastwood and cVms, on the occnslon of the 
A erection of large rolling mills, at Derby, Mr. Iledley, Government 
Inspector of the district, gave some interesting statistics. He said upwards of 
4,000,000 tons of iron are miule annually, over 90,000,000 tons of coal being 
consumed in the manufacture of the same. Iron making in the Midland 
Counties wa* coufincd to Derbyshire, where 130.000 tons are annually made, 
consuming 700,000 tons of coal'; ftlty years ago the make was only 12,300 ions 
annually. The Iron of Deibvshirc is used for railway and other purpose* where 
body and tenacity are ru|uired" ; and this iron will bear comparison in quality 
with iron made of tbe materials of any other coal field. Derbyshire iron has 
been subjected to many severe tests, two or Ihree of which be mentioned. Snue 
time ago many makes of pig Iron were tested at Woolwich Dockyard, when tbe 
Iron of Messrs. Whitcbouse and Sons, of the West Hallaoi Works, Derbyshire, 
bore the greatest breaking strain. Last month, an armour plate 4) inches thick, 
manufactured by J. Brown and Co., of the Atlas Sleel and Spring Works, 
Shetfield, of a mixture of cold awl hot blast iron, made by Messrs. Kowler and Co., 
of the Sbeepbiidge Works, near Chesterfield, was tested at Portsmouth , and stood a 
test unsurpassed bv aav armour plate yet sulmitied to a test. The Bulteriey Com- 
pany have long had a character for superior make of bars, plntcs, sheets, &e., 
and they are now rolling the largest masses of iron into girder*, ic, of any 
firm, for girders for our large war steamer*. Mr. Barrow, of Stavrlev, make* 
several hundred tons of castings weekly : from the largest pipes, girder*, and 
columns, down to tbe smallest. To show the energy of this gentleman, and the 
extensive mechanical appliance* at his command, he bas reccntly completed an 
order for 4.100 tons of girders and colu 



ilumns, ice., for tlie Great Exhibition huild- 
lumn ends turned in the lathe, and the cast- 



ing. The patttrus were made, the column « — 

ing* completed in three months, without interfering with the ordinary work. He 
has now in band an order for two miles of railings for the galleries of the same 
building. Messrs. Oakcs, of Alfreton Ironworks, have for a Img time main- 
tained a character for superior material and workmanship in their extensive 
casting business, which embraces earnings of every description. All these gen- 
tlemen work Derbyshire iron, and there Is plenty of material on the ground to 
work it for 60 vears to come. The raining operations of Derbyshire afford 
employment to afmve S.tKIO bauds, in producing mati-rials for iron making, and 
about 18,000 bands are employed in producing all the cools and Ironstone of tbe 



MKMORtAl. TO RoBEBT STKfUKSSOS I" WE»T*tIK»TBR AnllKV.— 
During the process of cleaning which tbe Abbey bas undergone for the last 
month a brass lias been let into the floor of the nave, about midway between tbe 
western door ami the choir screen, to the memory of tlie late Robert Stephenson, 
who was buried side by side with Talfourd In that spot. The memorial is of 
Cornish granite, and we ighs 2 tons 2 cwt. The bras* Is a figure of Stephenson, 
who is represented in plain clothes, his arm* folded across Tiis breast. Tbe in- 
scription round the figure is — "Sacred to tlie memory of Hohort Stephenson, 
M.P.. D.C.L., F.R.S., late President of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
who died 12th October, A.i). 1*70, aged 60 year*." The bras* is by Messrs. 
Hardin. in, of Birmingham. 

Accident at the Exhibition Bcildixo. — On Saturday morninc, 
whilst a smith, named Richard Gale, was driving in the rivets of one of tbe 
girder* of tlw^ Exhibition building with a , }" t 1 ^* h " n i m '' T ' 1| W i ill ^ i ^'"Jj 11 ' JyJ 
foro-^\'lie Wow'fulend^ nead^The unfortunate man's 



death was instantaneous, his skull being shivered to atoms. 

Dublin.— Alderman Drummond, has offered to give £10,000 towards the 
erection and endowment of an institution for the training and educating of 
soldiers' children, if the Government give a similar sum, and the public raise by 
a third £10,000. Alderman Drummond propose* to make it • 
' the institution for educating soldiers' boys 
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CHURCH BUILDING. 

Klmaton Church.— -Thin fine early church, which withstood the rndc use lo 
which it on pot by tbe Parliamentarian* »» a stable in the seventeenth century, 
has just been reopened, after having undergone extensive restoration and en- 
largement since leV.7. The reseating and restoration of the chancel and private 
chapel was carried out hv I-ord l>aere ; the repeating of the n.vvc anil south able 
followed, through the exertion* of the Rev. Frederick Sullivan, the vicar, with 
extensive works In repair*, and the restoration of the internal walls and stone- 
work, which wa» very much mutilated, and, in parts, unsafe. The old «fM«, 
with the chancel acata,are restored, and every point of interest has been carelully 
preserved. The walls were formerly riehly decorated with printings; the Seven 
Acts of Mercy, which were found, unhappily could not be preserved ; but some 
earlier work at the east end of the chancel was discovered, and remains in an 
almost perfect state. The Parliamentary soldiers defaced with thick coats of 
whitewash all the colored decorations; and over this, under the soffit* of the 
arches, they stencilled in oil color the different characters of tlieir playing cards, 
and, even now, faint outlines can be traced of aers, clubs, hearts, and spades, 
which have to sunk into the walls as to defy removal without wanton destruction. 
The Commandments, a* originally directed by t|»j Canon of Elizabeth, were 
found over the chance) arch, and a few of the original encaustic tiles remained ; 
the latter are relaid, and the patterns preserved in the new tiles. The 
remains of a very singular supposed cist, containing hones and wood, 
wa» found in ttie churchyard, formed of embossed tiles, filled in 
with color of good design, somewhat resembling majolica ware. The 
wants of the parish requiring an incn-ase of accommodation, » new aisle 
on the north side of the church hits been built. Much remains yet to be done to 
the walling ; the whole of the external mason rv is in a sad state of decay. The 
chancel and nave are covered with flat modern roofs, plastered underneath, whilst 
the south aisle roof, which is a good specimen of Perpendicular work, has under- 
gone a* much repair at it will bear. In order to obtain light over the 
acrnmulatian of the earth and the rising ground la-hind, and to secure pitch 
enough for the tile roof, it was necessary tocarry up two gables in the north wall, 
uhlcu are each filled witli windows of'three lights, and two smaller windows 
between ; a two-light window fills the east wall. The roof of this aisle Is of fir ; 
it Is enriched with carving, stained. The pulpit and prayer-desk are of oak. A 
new font bat been added, and the tower arch enclosed by a screen. The work 
has been carried out under the direction of Mr. Joseph Clarke, diocesan archi- 
tect, by Messrs. Warren and Son, contractors, of Hitchin. 

CmuforH Church, Kent, was re-opened on the first of the new Mr after 
nn extensive restoration and reseating, also under the direction of Mr. Joseph 
Clarke. This church was before restored l>y Sir Cloudesley SSchovcl, the famous 
Admiral— a great tire happening in his time, doing considerable damage, and 
leaving truces which were found in prosecuting the present works. Originally n 
IS urman church existed on the site, with conventual and other ecclesiastical 
building* around it, the foundations of which were found and remain under tbe 
present floors. It was then, no doubt, a church of the usual arrangement, with 
a nave and aisle* ; but in later times these disappeared, and the space between 
the outer walls, north and south, was equally divided 
built, thus forming two naves, 
portions remain— was left, with 
ring-land, at least) of a central 

arcade dving or butting on to the wall over a low depressed chancel arch. Con- 
siderttble' trace* of the original work remain, and thete have all been carefully 
preserved. Very few traces of colnr were found ; but some curious models ol 
small shafts, with bates and raps, iu gypsum or a coarse kind of plaster, of early 
third' Pointed work, turned on a lathe, were found built In in the centre of a 
thitd-Polnted wall. They ap|hrar in have been nted as n guide to the workmen 
In cutting tlie origluat masonry, as is supposed, of the sedilla. The greater part 
of the internal masonry ho* been restored, and the whole church, including tbe 
Draper and south chapels, reseated with substantial and solid benclies. The 
floors have hern properly levelled. All the vaults, of which there are many, are 
carefully ventilated hy n series of pipes carried through the walls, and the wltole 
surface covered with" concrete. The masonry of tbe east window is new, and 
filled with stained glass bv Ward and Hughes. Another window In the north 
aisle U fiiled with glass by Clayton and Uell. A new font has been presented, and 
nothing baa been spared to male the church perfect. Price and Co. were rai- 
uluvrd for tlie heating; and n new clock, by Benson, has been added. The gas- 
fittings arc by Skidmora, enrried out in a novel and efficient manner. Tlie cost 
of the works will amount to £l,S0O; they have been executed by Miles and 
Melton, of Durtford. Tbe exterior of the church, with the rook of the double 
navcj. are left for future restoration. 

Huntingdon.— All Saint*', a very fair specimen of the later sixteenth 
century churches, is undergoing extensive reparations. The old roofs of both 
nave and chancel have been entirely removed, and replaced with new ; the south 
aisle has been pulled down and rebuilt, and a new organ chamber on tbe north 
side of the chancel added. The old galleries have been all pulled down and 
cleared away. Already more thin £2,000 have Wn expended, and tlie whole ol 
the seating. Ate., bos yet to be dune before Use works will he completed. Thr 
work has hem carried out under the superintendence of Mr. G. 0. Scott. 

St. Mary't, which is also a church of about tlie tame period, 

and which possesses a very good tower, is also undergoing restoration. The 
whole of the church hat been rr-pointrd externally, and tbe window* on smith 
tide of chancel, which for many yean have been blocked tip, re-opened. Tbe old 
pulpit and reading-desk, which arc In the worst style of Italian architecture, of 
about llsc beginning of this century, are to Is- dented awav, and new one* »ub- 
stituted of appropriate design. The work it bring carried out 
Intcndcnceoi Mr. Robert W. Edit, architect, of " 



id a third- Pointed arcade 



Tlie original third-Pointed chancel— of which 
the singular and almost unique arrangement (in 
row nf shafts, with the last half-arch of the 



DECISIONS IN THE COURTS. 

ASCII tTECTV CHARCiES. 
/(.^.ferijo, v. JV.W-vV. c..»* •■< <;».";'» flr.tes.-TW. w»»*n action to reww 
of £:.:< las. The defendant p twos! I ever imkblcil except as to <*• l»v »U Into 
•n,, ,,i:.i n ,i<r ..H-hit«-t.*e..rurn us: on b-.isirxw m Uurmce I * mtnej- 



recover the tam 

The plaintiff U so architect. *c, carrying on "' HOT '™'" , "";" f 'Jf , ^,'j;^ 
tlie .let iidnnt luintirtetorof Hie AnU-:<,|c. situate in tmtbiiry. The Anwlojw poi.lt..- 
r* . ' eewpv»s • » ♦ , lli* defendant was drsinms •« 



Improved PlCKAXB. — A new kind of solid pick 1* at present being manu- 
factured hy Messrs. Yates and Co., of Birmingham. The pick ha* no eye to It, 
and it so constructed that the handle can be fitted on In an instant, and when a 
pick la detached for repair* another of the tame weight can be Instantly put into 
the handle, even by a boy. The handle has a ttrong iron socket, into which the 
nick slips, and b keyed fast with a steel key. It is claimed that the amount of 
labor in using the new nick is much lets 'than usual— the laborer being able to 
•take a much quicker and stronger blow without Jar to tbe hand or risk. Tlie 
pick is in use in the ' 



toy bun sny 
l, U ni u'nreit bf toe 
It he wo., unsuccessful 



Etc.* '..'tbc'VroVertTo' tlVlVvliwUrficai 0.,„,.,ls,loi.er,. Tha'dc «« ' 

making certain 'alterations, of pimm.- the PM;l Ur* in te ! '^'^ ,^ 

the tear *I ah .x-sn.-cof about £"'■'. i'P'> Wisl be could get * renewal nf tits lea* . wiiion 
it.Mti" "pins, in > mi. Th plaSntilT was empmyj.; b, tbe *ta*-r 
father lenae ,1th the v,-e|e»lnstlcal Comml-nra-ra^nd to sur.rrinte.nt the wor. r«iaiml 
to the ,„, n |«ss. He obtain", toe bw at s reduced rental and rs*tVtos« ; t.. A. 
tor the repairs, but before they were completed the defendant dacha 
lunger The .piestinn was a. to tin: term nf agreement between trnl 
drf.udnnt tha-. the plaintiff was to bine two guineas for his trouble 
"n obtaining the ice. nod. it c _tul. bo »»-'' >h » , 1 ^ > ^J^ l ^°' t {^ 1 ^. k " 4 .t} 0 T 
ro"^ I deadu'.s"Ve'p i^'7u\'l°l 1 amounted lo XW). and several item., msklng up tbu 
demaadclai^I^lm.^^ f ^ ^ ^ £10 10fc ^ psid into 

court. 

CASE- fNllETl THE Ht ll.DINO ACT. 

IIV^J, re BmiUi-f flow-i^-f f. S.r" f*eir r*.„ l e»<mfs.-Oli the :-th Junnary. Mr. 
J. H. fsriln-h M1«-ar.-<lt-e " Mr. Woolrret.. Thames Whs Cncrt. at tlse tustancM.rf 
Mr r w.wltie.riv t'Lttriet Survevor. of Mnirhoo*. to «»»wer a complaint tbjt, in re- 
bVaL«.^^pr.'»is--t.t» <..r.,e.-..f ra..,.U.ptas* 5 ad Hate.lff.-ra-. be «*»Jt-g 
wall w*Vh was of lns.Bkle.,1 tUidDKMW tb* ™rt «™.^ nh*d £'*«* «' '£? 
height u,- nsrwuwd Ui M-inca wwrk ; laal he nulit a (rail torxlMja. lhl " '"^ ^.!' T ' '! 
tbe'amo Insnalckut tl,icSla«. contrary to s.s1i™ I* awl t» ^hjdole I ; that h< ■ toM 
Worst i.:»t« In th-old inrtv-vall. nsei altawnl the end- ot the |out> to tiavo a lsarin. on 
such wail at a nearer distance than 4A in, bes from Use centre .thereof. " 
taetkm I-.. Bale 'J : and tha-. !„■ «««.{ IV wt-stwork of the «b"H>or.' »«n ' than 
41 Irsehesfn.m the lin. ol junction of Mlnor-ln; frera -w. eoutrsrj- to ■ »• »' »' ' '■ 
Tlie defetsJant. wfm »|,]«-are.l in |.-~,h, .tule I Mat Ise consnlen-J the srorks exej-n.ted h> 

him to I.- in. rely a repair, the »„ra- tamir eat .V tl»- former pn mU«l beliar *^y^ 

bv Are. It was proved by the District jSnrrejt.r that the premi--. weredernm -lasl to 
rrnire tbsn half their r*|.- ciiVmiVs, anil Mr I'artinam was ordensl to aroen.1 ia« wnoic 
Of tbe Irrsfttlartttes within vlfbt weeks, atal fi pay tbe costs. _ ,,. nTTV , . 

r«sr«»we.. •♦>•*.«<.- Mr. wejil.tnl1isrswa.Blsr. smnnvmrsl !>}' Mr. W«sltiwrpe. for 
la^weTai he bad mall, r stated arel at.h J a wo. Jen. s-vectlon -toate in U»£g- 
aw.tiist.road. Umels^ii^. with, at u>ru«i f"tt.*wV. honr.' nnOee thereof to the tnstrict 
Snvetor - le-iuiml !«• th, A.:t ,^ee. Mt. W,K.lth.ns;.tauat that the 5J« 

nrialnally ,<are.J oron wins Is t..eva.l« t.ne re.,alrementa«d tlie Act, hut that on tbe sib 
January he dw-uterot that a iteration- and .utdit.ona hs.1 tssai made, and that the biiiMinf 
bad been reralered In a measure l«r..n.n. i.t \.y tlw inth-luetlon of wwaVn op^bjf °' 
quarters let u.lo lile »T>.u.al roe: -uwutliofr the red. tlx' sale. I.llur covered with wcatajr 
bonrdiug and cams*. II. .s.i.o* n' I the hcildinif In Iv-elf dangerous on anx-unt o! ttw 
tafkanasiahU' nature of the material u*l : srvi farther, that the d""*"*!^ 11 ^*"^ 
tlie purrs»- fur which the building «».. u~d v.t.. a rifle galU-ry. Tbe.leteiKla.it pl-*dso 
iimorauc ..f the Act. and the r:i«" w as ad]onrmo (or four weeks, at lb- Maifistrate s *W» 
tloti u> allow the dcfetalaiil the i.|.,..rtamt} .d applrlnv to the MelP1«illUu Uoaro ut 
Works fur tb.tr ncrmuwion fur lU wtraetuee u> rwiialn icm r oran!y. 



THE PROI'flSKD NEW BL.VCKFBIARS BRIDGE. 

11 held a »i»«-ial meetiruj for the |iurp.»a! of 
Kacate. Commiu.s', havltur 



:l 



LAST Thtrrwlsy the Court of I omn> 
taking into eon4deratton the ret 
Riference to ItlackfOars-lirulir. sol nssiaiaieiaun 
erected, after tbe designs x nt in h) Tlaima. I"ag.-, 
The night Hon. the L". ltn Mwon pr>«il«L 

Mr. H. W. Vali.ani-f.. the Clislrmao of the Bri. 
tliat tbe rei««i slutolil be agre-st o> and vioptcl. 
proceedings that had taken place In rcferen 
had an Interest in " narsing" the 



Id a lie. 

■ Urtlgv Ho 



that a tw" 
K. i . at tb 



hnilge.of 
e-itimaU«i < 



•X*. House Estates Com 
O'fcrrcd at some lertg 
it .ptewtleoi, and said It: 
udluilted that it waa no h 



en tl.< 



ITevlolui 



loainlaln the old strtKiuro-(Hetu-, bimr;. The matter was ref 
House EsUtes Coouniltse In March. I sill, and th. i c.t.iiilertsl the €>» 
Bi>d consulted the most emlnent^cnginreri Hial|thLs country oxild |>n 
teleclnt by the Olt) antilteet. and. after the most .areful cosisnlarat 
unanunoruly » greed to tlie report that bail ta- n presentol. an.1 will 
rsotivc the miction of tlie- court. He said be believed that the rent ij 
he decided was whether they wt=re bJ hsve a hri ige of five arctics, 1 
convenieace of tin- Uaidim. t'bathiun, arst Hover Iiailway Cnuij.any.j 
to have One of throe arc bes. wbir-h would afford much rns.re - 
greater aocommndatitin to the traSle ot tbe river -<H 
ccedcl to call tbe sttenlion of tbe court to all the t 



tvlsable to 
■nxt to tlie Bridge 
ect very carcfally, 
aoe, who had been 
n, they hsd almost 
i, be hoped, would 
I ijuesthMt tltat was to 
t, which would Mill tha 
r. or whether they w ere 
erway and outaa.lerabJy 
»rl. Mr. VaUance then pn> 
nncctol with tlie .junstion u 



: nor tin 
. I in',' 
i ,,p..i 
y Ilvol. 



t'ommlUae had say other obasM la 
f tbe present iiietanerdent 



iisttcr sbould be rcferrcl back to Uu 



issue, mid coactudoj by stating Uiat neither h 
view lb«n tbat a briilge should la-;erecusljn tl 
gerour straceura that would be an honor t.. th. 
with tlie requirements of Hie age in which lb. 
tleioty FRY procossl a' an aoicn.lment thai 

Committee for further eon-lderation. ..... . . . 

Mr. Kt .ass siii.|.rft.sl t!ic Broenillnetit, ar»l In doing so. denied thai the Committee hvl 
had snfflclcnt opiwrtunlty of considering all the j inn, that hsd been presented to the m, and 
be said tliat he was shocked lo find Unit the Committee tunl come to the resolution tuaeeejit, 
the i.lnn tliat ha.1 been sent in by Mr. Page-lOh. ob). so far fnmi Ills linving •onstatttl 
to tills prou-itlan. lie moved two amendments to tbe motion atal divided upon Uiem. and 
the»t protwls nn upon the records nf tbe Committee. He then procoeded lo ciwijiUtn ol 
tbe nnxsstllngs tbat hail been ndo|ib-d to obtain signal nr»« to jstttions in favor ot a throv 
arch bridge, and cited rtoic ln*uic;» In which part 
write, and entered inns details tn sa|>port of his argr 



iMnm appcired who were nnahLe to 
nl, and concttt<le«l by evpnessiiuj a 
irtbe^oort ' wouid*iioe sanctii'iu the eaia-nditare of a sum of £*si,n.Ki, which in all 
jVrababilltv would b» tbe expen* _ of the pro,.«st rtrvct ore without «n 
»itUtlol that when It was completed it would answer the purpose lor which It was e 
(Hear, hear). 

Several bon. memlsrs then rose to address tb* court, bnt 

Tlie IxHin M m on Interposed, and said that the question ta'fore them was one of very 
omiiiderahle llnpnrtaooe. and it was not likely that the mnvter could be lieon4jbt to a c~™ 
aion that .lay, unless they sat to a late hour ; and be therefore suggested that Ibc I 
ducuMlon of the subject should be ported. 

Tb* is.urt onnnimouily agreed to llii. soggrstlon, and the d- laite, therefore, was a 
fori 



The Eahtkrk Counties anij East 
negotiation between these two companies is off. 



AraUAX Railwatb. — The 
Hrraptith't Journal says tint 
the minimum offer of tlie Eastern Counties is quite microscopic, and would require 
a high magnifier to the best of eye* to discover its annual increase. 

r'At-MoiTH Hrraks ,vf kh. — Tbe breakwater at Falmouth has been carried 
out to a length of 1,03* feet. Tbe excavation for the second graving dock, 401) 
feet long, with entrance (Vi f<*t wide, and to hare ld> feet of water ntcrJlie.jlUai, 
tide, is being rapidly proceed.-tl with. 
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ml ami honorable 
honor onlmpnach- 
lt*fd the need i J n 
as a men* cobweb 



TIIE ART OF MEASURING, 
i meeting of the GUagnw Architectural Society, held on the 20th of 
January, Mr. JAMK4 HowaTT, bonorury treasurer to the society, wad ft 
paper oq tbe « Art of Mewurij* and it* Practical " 
chiefly with refcrcucc to ScottuS practice. 
Alter a few introductory rcmuti fr..rn tbe Ciutuiiix, 
Mr. How ATT prooeedu. to say that the art of nwnsnring vu an um 
ocetrpatkm, and that these who follow tt ought to do m with tntcgriti 
ante, and the mort carcfal and laborious aexntracy, Sotno mm sex 
Hieaaurer. and declared Um feci paid to hina aa loot money, which 1 
(Xivering a great truth. This idea should never be held by those about to bulid, h the 
nn ]«4o> 7 nrut of a mcavurer wns the cniampeet method of executing a difficult problem and 
the surest method of arriving at truth. Another cobweb thavl might bo easily braahed 
away wm* ft feeling on the part of many that the dnUe* of a measurer were rery simple, 
and might be acoomp.iai.ed by anyone. \Vnd it U nut only the ignorant bat the would be 
wise who art. upmi IbU assumption. Mr. lfnwatt gave in«4anoe-i vt inaccurate measure 
mrnU to Illustrate this part of his subject, and then proceeded to demolish another cobweb, 
which eorudatod In Uie a iertkm Kmtetin.es made, by tlux who awined to be utterly 
ignorant the amount of tabor e upended on nveasnremente and cstiniates. that tbe fire 
were too Urge, Ha apoke advisedly when he **M that many piece* of work did not pay 
the actual time employed on them, much km remunerated them n*r the yean of 
preparation and expense neeaaaary to qualify a mrarartr for hit duties, white In no 
caw* were they more than a»!wjuatelv remunerated. Without entering Into detail* bo would 
*ay that, in hla opinion, the duty of a uuNuurrr In preparing eatimntea wm to lay down 
broad and well 'digested principles, which he moat carefnlly and consistently curry oat, and 
not, a* Ui a schedule which very recently came under hit ohaerratioci, to hare one prin- 
ciple for tneaanring a front wall and another for m*iwirm; a bock wall. Were thU done 
they a-onld not hare tradesmen saying that they- must know the men surer before they could 
know the mode of roeasarucnent. Again, ho (Mr. II.) held that, in (weparing bis measure- 
ment, a measurer must use tlx same care that the principles of the estimate be accurately 
carried oot tlierein. He who Id also onre on all engaged in the profeadon to study, with as 
s compatible with their other dutie*. the ttylc* and beauties of architer- 
as they would tha- bo midilcd In nwli— the creative gmio- of <«ur ulrnted architect*, 
1 more easily uMerdand the aotneltmea very limited expIaihaUon* tendered to them m 
A kindred feeling ought U> • xUt between architects and iikeasurers, from 
lof their duties ; and a like feeling of respect should ei tat batata* 
« one nor the uther UHarptng a position he is \vA 
finally, on this head, he would aay to all— architect*, measurers, and 
c- in their dealings with each other, " be courteoua.** 




f having for 
Btned to htm, 
tint in i<4iief 



» brought under the notice of the auciety tbe necessity 
r of any Importance detail plana ami a s^ieHflcation. which, tt i 
f quite lndiaprn*ahli> ui a proper and correct estimate. They all knew 
norarTed when mnamratnents eaiesaleil estimate* b» any large amount, and tne ortvwvjm'nt 
difTjcuities in settiemeoL Sometimes they had plana so small and minute, that live sundry 
lines <say in a rornioe) moat baar ftii unheard-of weight of Interest; and the stating 
a siae and e irth for these pcuude the most astute mean rar. Yet accord] ng to 
such atac aud girth only was tho contractor bound. The architect aometimeM 
oonanlted tlarse, and made his details to or>m»pond Hk- re with ; hat afVner, without 
any reference to them, he set his brains to work and made out the moat elegant moulding 
be could. Now, were <.r<a41 plana furnished for the mora important parte of the work, this 
would in great men* or*- >«e aroided, and the conatant outcry for hoary material in place of 
the ligtiier material snpiioaad by the contrnctor to be required, would be tmt down at once, 
and thw tnnta> biug examination of bloc ink prices very much aroided. He was aware that 
the architect a fault; he knew that some iiroprieUxri were unreasonable, 
i which would require to be got up by types and ftenrn, Instead of by the 
eniua of the bruin and pencil. Nevertheless. If tliey (architect*) aet theniselvea 
to demajvd time for the proper execution of their work, and to ahow the km proprietors 
would sustain by not having proper detail plan* and a specincation, they would gradually 
get tl»l* matter fixed In the public mLml as something conducive to cheapneas and coeufort. 
Case* of violation of k*orsi taste In buildings, as well as the marring of particular forms 
consona n t to the jwrloil (he building Is ItJtejvV*! to rvpressuit, msult from this, not frumQany 
wast of ability, tmt from want of arrangement at the commencemeiit <t the work. Moro- 
orer. this careful preparation of the plana would render unne ce ssary the great changes 
often introduced into buildings, which often placed measurements and estimates la 
contrast to each other. The terms used in specific ations should also be clear and well 



thl<w** not alway 
and denuuxh-d plai 



Afte-r throwing out wine hints unfurombwe to the employment of Incoeniwtcnt meajurera, 
Mr, Howatt came to ileal with the question of "no after- mea*oremef it," There were 
many difficulties to conund with In perflating an estimate from plans. These pi Art were 
of nrcvwelty to a »mall *e»le, and many times did not exhibit lietailn which were incl tnled In 
the eetlrokte. Beside* , changes Invariably oteur in the plan* requiring after- no-asuremettt ; 
the foundation Is often ileceptlve. caudng further ehaiures. No danht there are notable 
cases r>f uniformity betwt-cn estimate and measurement, bat it is the exception, not the rule. 



1 hi n tft ■ 
his offer tore 
tian ; but on 
the contract 
the work, .!• 
<^tractcirs 1 



t he part n 
u.llcial t. 



I I g|i 



it si 



tuaienai" and work, being aaaured that the " mUldlc-man " w> 
true meaning of the estimate in Ids after* meosurctneut of th 
inore honorable, as between man and man, than a rairfully.peeistred me 
upon the Isv^is of the evtimate. In ci-nctiukm. Ic hv|<ed that hU brethi 
the arcbiteei«, would receive tho*" remarks to the kitvKy spirit in which xtury wen* given. 
It might h*' long ere such another uppmt unity might he afforded to moa*urer* of drawing 
the notice of those whom.na a rnly, they re.ptvtcd to the small dlfflcnltuna rx-Ierrwl to 
above, and the removal of which wouM be a gnat advantage to both. This he knew, that 
the kindness received from many architects would never be forgotten br some of the men- 
• sfrWahlp* of life been mu- h enhan-.ed by tbt- brotherhood of 



•-rrimp 
was the 
ruld V- 
,prtce.l 
pMftlly 



The Breakwater at pLYJiot Tii.— Tho works corinectod with thcfirtifi- 
catiott* ou the western aide or iMymoutli Sound have been ronslderahly daina«t' d 
hy the late alorm*. The rontrnctor'a rwui, trgmwav, and landing- ptucr, undrr 
Pkklet'umhc Tort, Mount &!|rcoinbe, U*ut bwu waOicd away. 

.Steam ox Common Road*.— On Tuewluy hud, n heavy martin; boiler was 
>ucce**fully removed from tbr works of Mrasrs. John l-aird, Sons, and Co., 
liirhetitiemi. to the large crane situate on the man^n of the Great Float, by 
nteana i f " Tuylor'a steam clephani," and a second Iniiler was reroorcd on I ridav. 
This is titc first iiisimco in thi* ncifrhbourhotHj in which arcam an common roais 
ft jniriiose. Jtidgirnf fn-in the easy lminncr this 
■ the mmls, it promise* m hecotne • most useful ft|rent 
t'ir truu-ji. rr:ng heavy loads, and It U equally applkablr for dischargiirg; timber 
ont of shJ|H» and afterword » drawing it upnn the quay or from place to place, as 
required. One of thear engine*, rnanufucturnl hv Mraara. J. Taylor and Co., of 
fiirfc nhead. has, we unaVr.ta D d. been nt work for this porpose in her " 



leorkyard, at JJrt import, for 
pool Mercury, 



been nt work for this norpose in her Majesty '» 
rands nf two jtatra, Willi great vucceas.— Livrr- 



, in the case of ** no after- measurement," add a sum to 
t contingencies this is not required where the work Is measured oJter comple- 
rrent ohjeetion to " no after nteosurmvent " wns that it induced. 
, a nigeiLnllinesrtnf mnteiin] ird woTlnr..an«hip that vn» jitaiul^ 
vcrything he could save was clear gain to him ; while. In the other case, all 
rw that any little more or lew than tbe quantity provided In the ewtltnate 
eaeared , and the value given. He had, therefore, no Lnducemetit U 



Corrrspflttdrnre. 



TK>: MKMOKIAI. It) TUB PBIXCF. CONH0KT. 
SIR— Tlwi» U t»i much nun in tmr liu w» »r» .boot to I 
It tit 



gn»t <,ffo 

thuirtit of . mtmoilil to Uu Prlsn Catmat without f«riln« >W*t««ln I 
the nation hai UbmUjr ponral forth lb money. dUmaiaa Utworai utlx. uil ilIUItMtl 
wtll h«T» rrmched mirb . pitch u to comjHa the .dupUon ol >w wrrtrhnt <x, 

putfoi 



i-htdby "lllk." In the c*!nmn«of aiUllj p»ner. U the 
l« lluMlotwlT fnuned to u to (rfrc »nv tmjrMtVan the 
Aw »od (eeiin*. of the ■Irawou lMnc On louktoa 
ofthoOothiefchool 



most 

apptwrance of going counter to the wish us and 
more clearly into rU however, we detect, 

of architecture. The obstinacy with which a Gothic design f^* the Foreign Office was 
fought fur Sp rarliainent, is fn»h In our metnorj . Hy aon>e,lmleed,theuueatJoaistliought 
to be not aettled even yet. .Stripping aralimeut from th* letter of " Mika," we find these 
two points :— 

1, Prince Albert saw. ami was much idea-ed with, a suggested design for the Guwls* 
Memorial, la Hi* shape of a cross "la a truly BaftiMi stylo," and offered a site for Its 
erection in lfyih>park. ahere itood till lately the circular nwerroir. 

2. The aketches f.» this cross are, don b Uesa, In the porrtfolio of the architect, aivl, with a 
Uttle alteratlnn, might le made suitable for tlw rmiooaed monument to the Prince, 

t. On the first point 1 need only remark that hU Royal Highness had not^ power to offer, 
as of himself, a alte In on* of the public parka, because they are under the control of tho 
t hief Cuaimtastoncr nf Pnblio Worka, who ia directly reaponalble to i-artlament, " Mlias" 
wnnld have us nndorstaad that when Prince Albert »uw the dc-ign as now executed, bo 
withdrew his permission and countenance, 

'J. It would be in the highest degree derogatory to the memory of the Late Trincc to 
adopt a design made for another purpose to cook a iwaokSV of the Ideas nf any 
artist, however eminent. Bat the *keU-h, if suitable aa a memorial of susdiers who died (of 
hardships and) fighting for their country, woo Id be manifestly unfit to record a Prince 
whuw! triumphs were woo, not in war, but in peace. The two most antagonhitk- principle* 
in the universe could not be represented by the taine material form. It 1* not difficult, I 
think, to guess what the *' truly ( Engl»*h** inonumciit was,— a repetition, on a largte scale, 
of the well-known cnxeca of t^tieen KIcanoT. It Is this turning to precedent, tin- clinging 
to the skirts of anthiuity. that cramp* th* freedom and lnij*des the progress of art. 
Individual architects <*n U» dirtected In their works hy a prndltectlon for particular hulld- 
Ings with whl^h, at an Impressible |ieriod of their lives, they appear to have l»en so atroek 
a* never fullv to recover from their effect. Thus the great Campanile at Verona, Libreria 
Vecchia at Venice, Palatrl Pansloinni and Farneae^>t lhambra. tMpedale Magvriore, at Uilan, 
Salisbury Cathedral. Norfolk that churches, and others hare, in turn, so inoculated the blood 
and affected the twain as to he always struggling to reveal themselves. 

The whole discnavion may be pronounced somewhat premature ; but, having been ndrtd, 
and as the national inhscripUon ia daily gaining volume, ft may be well t ■ nm aider 
whether, in minor provincial towns, the subscribers for a local memorial had not better 
apply such funds as they can raise to the metropolitan monument. Yoo. Mr, hare ably 
pointed out, both lately and In the cji** of Lord Herbert. How neve nary tt I* to have a 
statue, a visible embodiment of Uio man. Let as then, have the statue, but 
(in such a climate and atniofi>eiere a« oura) lovingly covered and protected front 
the weather beneath a doeno— pol;gonal--who** shies shall le* painted In contnartmenta, 
deaicAlng •cenes In Uie public life *4 Uie l*rtnce Consort. Let ns combine me arte or 
minting, scul]iCure an*l architecture in a grand impressive work, and thus ally all artists 
In a common Umd, tiocie sucJt odilleo, phuvd on a flight of steps, with ample accesses and 
entrances, would hold a large numlicr of persons. Its form woiild allow free r-nwaure and 
circulatLan, and its majeure exterior would proclaim to the meat Ignorant a national temple 
raised to the memory of a Prince and a great man. 

C. J. 



THE FBOPORKtl BRIDGES AT DLACKFRIARS. 

$1R.— You have lately ones or twice alluded to the proceedings respecting Blaclfrian- 
brldge and Ite proposed moo n*t ruction. 

It U. no doubt, a very Importaat and somewhat difficult matter to determine tow far the 
different reqairemerda of railway and ordinary traffic can b* accommodated without dia- 
fiirurement to the Thames or the streets, and also with the least possible Interference with 
the tidal action of the river. 

All obstructions in the bod of the stream shook! ha carefully avoided, and, sVndd the 
Tliatr.es embankment ever be carried out. the abstraction of so much superficial area from 
the river will render It of the highest Importance that the new bridges with whit h Tattler 
Thames Is threatened shun Id rncruucb hy means of piers, 1c, as little as pofcdbt- upon hU 
waterway. 

How sortie engineers consider th* appears tie* of their structures or thoan of their fro- 
th* Mi-il way at aoclietter. Th* 



i in tlie two brlitee* 

turn, hot its effect, look at R 
i tube the railway people 



feKslonal brethren, may be 
first erected bridge la 
you will, is 
ude It. 

How the cititens of Roc heater could tamely allow such a mon«t realty to be put up, or 
th* engineer have the heart w> to mar hls|ieeunccasnr 's work, is beyond my cv*nprcVu*ian ; 
bat n very useful lesson may bo learnt from It by th* citiiens of London If they hare tho 
wisdom U* |4ofit by it, in not allowing their new bridge at Blackfriars to be pal out of 
counU-uanc* by that for the railway. If Mr. Page'* design for ftlackfriars be ultimately 
adopted, and, as he U a man of Lute aa well as skill. 1 Itope it may, cosiil not somo 
amin cement he ccme to by the Bridge House Estates and the railway !<• uaslmUate their 

' out of two dlaamllar works form an 
r,a*c«cnnu5dats the trafllcand pat 

dm. 



.rnuit <niwni :w n^ine 10 uv 10c nnujir nwtr i*.wiv-. inn. 
■tructarc., unite the n*efnf with Uie pactatewjae, Myl out 
n.mv.nino. whole, whioh wuulil rally ornament UieillJ, 
no more obrtioction. in the bed uf tbe river t 



TIIF St TFI.T OK PIIIB WATEB TO THK METROPOLIS. 

?m.— Mj auetitlun )uu Ixmii drawn to the rabjnrtof " mttitu «ell>." on which » 
paper uxl .ll«:>i«-«»i h»- leen liroutlit tefcre tt-e Sorfi-tr nf Art". There cut (>- KM '-to 
Brr^ral ojitnton that ttw mWeiof ■• «ncf UnwelW L- In it- lnf»licy. Mill th.t It !» «Uj by 
boli). n-olute ript-rlnwnu we rtu.ll strive nt irw-l n~olt». A c>*»l deal of i«t. u lire luitn- 
r.11 J arUw to keep the*; " arte- inn well. " f x\m belnf d»veHw«l o* thej OOght ; tar a» long 
Meolnpuilexwn ptanp out of the river Thame, ther will *> .'.although " iteuh may 
In the tat every tune it U Mini :" for il i- < erUin " Hi* nwre i»in-Utlon Inereun the more 
foni mnrt l« the wanU rtre.Bii..'- mkI until waw other .upvly I* fur 
Uie only rewrt nwl rvwwirce. 

Th« " artewan welln " eot iyrli t" »-i|iply t< n tliw* tlrf f^nl.-.tlon can be riini 
rn«tropolit.n irWrict aimn-t I" .'.•"ilili-l, for the ijuantlty of ralm^l aui \x m-.il}- 
lUed. uxl bow much l4r>*t«ir*-l In th. .Iwrbent muvuj. 

Tb^greut polou «v to <un.-.Tt«Jn where «rc the tn.t |ic»ltlon.< far rfnklnif . Mill tlien 
wo effectually, nr* I.v punj! .town I . Km or 1 ,tm> feet, an.) rtoprin-, when tOO ijt :!"<> 
would have rvallw.1 theotrert ..light for- 1 
curb., anrlborlnit afb-rwurUii with 
and abunrlancv lor every oijj ; l ut . 
that .11 the well. »<Tc failure., v.hU.h they nouM 
it Ucertnin. on thrtKUnuns cf Or. Normnnily. V 

irtx.l .b-ilcwwiie w.t.r.ouU leol-taliwd by .lrnwfb C «lt ».UT from the Uiri.L.gh «n.l 
niter, of frnm mi to 4» feet thick into ikep .bore n-«Tio!rt or btudm, from whrnee a «uprlv 
ln>hvr* could t* Jrawn for theKrneral u«e nml .■onniiiij tii.n. 

■ ant kirkiurv. •.. rxiw nmwquent to the lm;nrrily 
jetting «in« HaUnd of better. nVin.ethuig 

W. Al'KTUI.C-C. 



eeol pool tfrer*. wculil ic<m -lraw op micb iroorl water 
t renevernnee mnrt >.• u«-J. Ao-I Hip|.«4iiir. afle» »il. 
1.1 not be, but wry pro* .able all m 
. Mr. 11. Hunt, a.i.1 other.. llu,t l 
•fbc rait »»t*r from the <v» thri^ 



It I. m.-rt cenuJn a rut ib (rree ol diwwe 
of U.ndi.u ilrlnklng water., ami tlicwr urc 
miutbe i'oiio lo remedy iLi-- j-ict evil. 

ry>utl»e.,reb.4,l^. 
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I'M 1 L'.I' 

> For engine a >;osue at rorrrt-gnt 
veyor. Mile-end. 

JSCOOH 

HsttllllillgS 

Kergvauil ............ 

Read ai*l son •••*«. 



, I>b», fur. I. Litllctleld. Es.j. Mr. S. W. Iro... snr- 
.aMSIJ.atnl W. Smith 
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*tr*.Jd 



For rmnplctlng flva 
Building .^.lety. 

(I. (luimiw* XiWI 0 C 

J. Chamberlain Mil " 

J. Pawcett Mi • 9 

J. Nutt M 0 11 



J. Potter.. 

J, KMIton 

J. Kichiird» 

II. CunlwslJ ikuiMIi 



.............. 
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4MI 


0 0 
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0 0 
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o o 



For erecting a hoc*, for II. V. Cliff, 1V*|., at KorrstVgste, I 
vevor, Mile-end. 



Mr. B. W. Iron, tor- 



Jaoob* 

J^aryant *.!»H 

""■ ••*>*•.••*•••••*••••••••., 4110 

U • • a a a . a . . a • . * , . 4HH 



.J. an>I W. Boallh ...•>>■•••*■ i 

K »'*it a • • . a . a *..*•>.,. W - 
LaUkO .aa. INN • ■.ea.s>.a 4i» 



ClIL'lU'M, YotU.9ft.RK. 
Vox ill* rvNiild ntr of th* pnrUl. church of thf> Holy Trinity, Hurtfurth, Yorlcsblrt- 
l W. and J. Umy, archlucu. Kftch party took oat hi* o WqtuuUttaa. 

41 M 

ley awl Carter l,&*n ' Jones ••••..,.••«.... I,**. 

Appleby 1 ,*o« , HorrowdaU- IJTi 



For holldinif three 
Mr. " 



HOI'SK AS li Sll. .■•!•>, HTRATTOnb. 

and shop* foe Mr. Josla* Ptdgaon, in the Orov*. Stratford. 
' isect, stratiimL i/niuimm» mpplie] by >ian. Hovenueii 



W**sl ami Sou ., 

Case 




For alteration* at the C 



School*, llANWatt.. 
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ions OF£K. 

BKIIX1R. 

RliMUNE MlVKH. — The Municipality of Urli'iane an prepaml to receive design* and 
lender, fur the construrtioa of a bridge avar the Brlatauia river, at Brisbane, the capital 
Lit Queensland. The author of the beat design, at tha lowest ooat, will receive a reward 
of jCI&u, or be employed to curry the work oat, providing he ftrroiahoa sufficient proof of 
hia corapet/ncy anil experience In aimllar undertakings. A premium of **» will ba 
' I to tho nmtt btat dHicn, and CM for the next best. The plana, apoanaatloiu, 
• of tho drut anil aicond deaiarni will be retained by the Corporation aa their 
t, . Tlx mnalnder will be returned to the oompetitoni ; but the corpuration will 
r no rnapanalbtllty m to Uiaii aare dallrery. Bach net i>f ilrawinj;., im I Uie <Wk*u- 
uenU accompiuiTinRthvm, are tn be di<tlii«ulalk«l l>y a motto only, and acourapaniad by 
a letter in a sealed enrelape, marked with tha aame Biitto. and ooutalnlnc the author ■ 
name and addreaa, and auch laatimnniala aa he may think proper tofumbm. PrcdVsaional 
iudirw, belnit nonoanpeUtora, will be appointed by the Corporation to determine the 
merit* of toe rMiai'tlre deetirna. BlLj1bk> tend era for the work, accompanying the de. 
•ijo. will l«i enb-nalnwl. All drawing ami U-nilera to tic deilrerai at timluim Ilooae, 
on or Iwforv the ir.tli of March oeit Copies o( the m.Uu :t»n» to oompetiUin. nnd the 



DHINKIXO rorXTAJNS. 



Jlkrkknwell.— Dcaijrna are requlrad for atnet fountAlu«, action] 
the Committee of Work* erf the realry of the parlth <.f St. )*mm • 
wen. Addreaa, Robert fagot, roatry c4ork. Veatry Hall, in, Upper 



acciMitpirtlcd with prleea. for 
and St. John, CWken- 
uui«tre*t, B.C. 



COITTR ACTS OPEN. 

HMPITAL. 

DKTO!ir»>KT.— For the ereriton of the Deronport Stonehmie. and Cornwall Hospital, at 
Tan'onport Ilrawlnira, If, . with Alfrail Nonnoa, architect, Ker-atreet. Ivneipurt.aotil 
ttw f)nd Kebnianr. where teenier*. Mealed, and endorsed "Teodar for Ho*p4tal at IVnroti- 
port," mtwt be delireratl not later than eleven a. in., on the ittli Frbrnary. 

CATTLE MAItKBT. 

Goia7Hi»TKn — For the furmatlnri of the N«w Catlle Mnrk.t, In Cnlcheater. Plana, tie., at 
the oAoe of Jamea Coolie, Baq.. C.H.. Colchaater. Teo-lem, under ooear, adrlraaeal tii H. 
Turner, town clerk. Oak-beater, on or before the 1 7th Feb. 

WARF.HOl'SK.'v 

Lkkdk, — For the ernetlon of three Arat-elnag woollen warehnnaaa, In Klag^tm-t, Ixoda. 
Plana, Itc, . at the office of Mr. Cuthbert rtrodrick, architoet, 'i. Park- place, l^eada, to the 
loth February. Nile of qnantltiea will lie provided for pertica rwiuLrtng them. Healed 
tender*, addmwrl to •' The btraetora of the I^ola Kliw-itreet Warehouae Compar.jr, 
' " to be delivered at the Company', office. 1. Uand.plaoc, " 



i HUItl I1K-. 

PkhiiriikB.— For tha aroponad resUirati<in and rcecatlng of the pari*h charoh of Nrvcm, 
neiir Newport. Pembruktwhire. l>rawinmi, Ac., a-lth Mr. Uarld Phitln*. rcbooimastcr. 
!f evem, to the Ijth Felr. Inclrulve. Turalem preiand. roUrnaed to the architect, Mr. 11. .1. 
Wither*. 51, troaghty.ctreet, Lwielin, W.I.'., of whom further information may be ob- 
tali«d. by Fen. 13. 

CiikmifHR,— For tho work" to be ikine tn a new church at present In course of erection at 
Water-toot, near Newchurch, Tlra n end a k Plana, fcc, at the Duke of BucoleuKb Inn. 
Waterfout, on applicatioa u> the Iter. U. smith, 'ilea Hoase, near Kewchurcb Station. 
Tendcra to be dcllTcrod to Jamcal'rabtiee, R*|., Keweburdi, twi or before loth February, 

Pt MntrRa <K. B.l. — Pot cramtlnx the mason, joiner, plaatrrer, abator, atvl plumbrr works 
connected with the Free Church to be erected at KlrkaUcbael, Dumfnaaahlre. Plana, 

, .Tlnwald, with whom scaled tenders are to be 

BRIDGE. 

lJtKT,A Nn. — For building an iron hnitge over the river Pargua, at Knnla. Plana, Ac., at 
the ofnee of the secretary of (Jramt Jury for the county of Clare. Tenders sealed and 
en-lonswl, " Tender for Iron Bridge," and directed to the secretary of Grand Jury, co. 
tlare, 1-y Fab. I.i. 

COAJiTGUAJlD STATION. 
Usooue.— for the erection of a coastguard station at Oliver's Gap. Thaddlt4faorp«, St. 



ard waich-noose. Salt- 
S.W. Tenders 
to tha 



Drawlnir" and »isielll<-itlfiioi at thetViartenani wat 
Beet.oraltli- Adwlralty Coasta-ruml onV.-, li, Sprli«-g»r.len.. London, I 
to la- setit to Uo- hitler offiee by II noon. loth IVtmiary, nnder seal, and 

nd «n,ior«J -Tender 



I of Coastguard, 
MILITARY WORKS. 

L--1XTMT* DtrtTtiKT.— T.tt works and re^re at :the nrsdcrrnentloned stationa, »iar»tely or 
.,■[ r*i-.- r .in :: I-: ' •,|.nl, to ;ila >!trc-i. I« tn. n.-iv. vU l-'eeknt, 

■veitpreheniilng toe Tourer of London, alt the barraoks and other biuidlrwrs within tlvo 
inll.s ol that |nac«, and Tanhani-rmii .*M i litis Barracks]: Croyikin farad Car-lialton 
; Houn.loa-, llaroiitun Court, ami Kncller ilall Barracks, and Micbtnosid I ' 



i : WindimrCavalrylernl Infantry llamsok", and Melvederr Furl . HiliUa Bar racks : 
MiliUa liarrack-. HalrV+l,; Militia Barracks, Uxbridge. eeheUula. and printed 
tender, price K tel. each, and all nrweeaary Itiforniatiiai, cai api^loation at tho 

rOuV», 



oft 

Royal Kiutinter oiik'. II . Janiea-rtrwit, IliicMngbani-gaUi. london. KW. Sealed tenders 
will beTBceise.1 at Hie War ofllea. Pali;Mall. Undou.aw., atlnaal to the Director. 
General of Contract*, an'or hufure the list of February, lwij. 
YoBILSIItHli-F.rrlnilldliigast.nih.mae at ScarViPougr. for the I niwl Corps of XUitta 
ArUIlery. East an.l North Yorkshire. Plim<, at the .vdjount's Office, No. 1»,' Mul- 

'ssrman and Clark, In York ; ami 



to " The 



l/«»J 1 



grav.-terraoe, SearU,r.)u|rh ; at the offices of Mivsrs. ixieman 
at tliy.mj*'of Mr. Trevor. In Nortlial.^n™. ^Seu 

Ulil'e offlM., In Scarhoioagh, not later tUu Toe-lay, 

SUPPLY, Ac. 

Saniktwh.— For tho supply of about IjtOii feet of 13-lnch stoneware ax art 
ataaat l.ioo feet of a-ineh ditto, with junctions and bends, for the nam 
of Health. The specLuration. with the conditions of 
Surveyor. Mr. F. Newman, Hi, Gi.jrgt'-etrei'l. Ilyile 
T. 11. Ilall. clerk to the Local Board, Sandown, Isle of 1 
and indorsed " Tender fur Slosieware Pipes." 

CoaVKrr PBMOKa.— Fur the supply of Umbers, ilsala, alatea, time. sand, hsieks, lead, glass, 
wrought and oast Iron, IrenDftorurery, gas arid water pipes, white lead, oils, Ac. for li 
months from the 1 ** of April nait, to the tlst of March, IMS, for the Pentonville. Mill- 
bank. BrbtUin. IVrtianrl , Portainouth, Chatham, l'arkhurst, Durtmoor. and Wot lag 
Prisons, and tit* Itefug* at Folham. Tender*, pre-frald, aild^essed " The Directors of Con- 
vict Prisons, 4.V, Paruioiu* at-*treet. Westminster, S.W., on or before noon of the 1st March , 
Fornia of teiKlers at the several prisons before named, or at the office of the Directors, 45, 
Parltankent^traot. on and after the 1Mb February. 

ScX'TII A Mm»*. —To supply and lay 'down oertain now nnring In TSn-io- parts of the 
town of Houthanijrton. Hfewcincatlona with Mr. J. G. IWie. surveyor, lAialadoww; 
llouse. Soiith£,uijrtim. Seale.1 tenders, en.ioraed " Tender for Paving," to Charles K. 
Deacon, clerk, I'iiblic Ileal Ui Office, Hosi thai rip-Urn. on or before I &th Feb. 

The Road Ackos* Htpf. Pahk.— Yeaterttay the St. Puncrtw vestry, on 
Uie motion or Mr. Lawfonl, unanimously reaolvcd to oppose any utteinpt lo make 
tin- new mad serosa the park at the ejipcnae of the metropolis, and colled upon 
the member* of Uw MrtropoliUn Board to oppoae it in that bcsly. Mr. l-'arrer 
•aid the Exhibition Commissioners last time realised a profit of £loO,OW), and aa 
this road waa for their benefit, let them pay for It, 

Litkrpool Ckmetiry Comfbtiyiok.— The Committee hate derided 
upon awarding lo Messrs. Lucy and Littler, arcliiterU, the flrtt premium for 
drsiiru, for the chapcla, tc„ to be erected «t the new < 
Mr. Heed, architect. Messrs. Lucy and 
the works. 

The Wroxetbb Excavation*..— The work of egcavatiou on the site of 
the ancient city of TJrittinium U propressing, and the men employed tor tkla 
purpose are now invntigntinic the mound* and trrnehea said to lodirata the 
boundaries of the ancient dry. It Ian long been a question among; arcJnwvlogtots 
whether there ever waa a atone defence aa well aa earthworks nroond the city, 
and hitherto attempts to discover the walla hare hern unavailing. Guided, 
however, by a large floured stone which baa been from time immemorial In a rill 
of water which bounds the glebe land, the men cut a trench directly acrosa the 
field still died "Old Waifs," and being, a part of th 
they I 

have found a atone wall exactly where the old Ordnance map places the walls. 
From about H inches to 1M inches below the turl tbey hnve dlaclosed a bed of 
roug,b, utiliewn stone act in day, anil of no great thick'nrse. It is exactly 0 fort 
wide, and h:.a been uncovered for u distance of 34 yards, but it ran be traced 
above 100 yards more in the adjoining field*. The stone wall la not on the tap 
of the ridges, but on the outer sli>pe of one ridg*-. trivini: n tract ol high ground 
immediately within the wall. These interesting remains arc Isrlirved to be only 
the foundntions of the real wall, the snperstruetnre having been carried away, it 
ia rrropc-ed to try some other part of the boundary in the hope of i" 
of the upper part of the wall. 



being a part c 

what ia thought to be the old wall of tho town of L'rlconlttm. They 



the rector's 



ireetly arnee. 
s glebe, arid 
rlconium. 1 



TO COKRKMPONDKNTS. 



of oar readers who will favor i 
province*! In mo»t ease* a 
cunimsnee.}, will he s 



W'oaas IB Paouaaas — We shall 
notes of works contemplated or In 
loentloii that a work Is about to be, 

Sr r?nr.N W.— Paper sent shall be looked into. 

Scnscaisia To nra " liruouo Saws IComla-rlnndl^Kosnwr snd C» ,, Ratlibone | 
ti. J. C. !>.— A very obleettonabte iirranrcment- 

H, t tibail apptnrlt tuiubse, thanks. 

V. li. *>.— We cannot say. 

Mil. O. W.-Nol of satnelerit Interest to our readers. 
.'. In mis i.i .»• esters. - 1 sr. 

M. II. A. -Next week. 
K.— We . snoot assist. 
JaMta W.- In course of preparation. 

Z. Y. It.- We have n.> doubt as lo the legal aspect of the case, but c 
A Prrn.-Vrsj deferred for want or spac*. 
A Itciuitii ( Vorksblro).— The facts an already In our | 
II. K-— llejcelved. 

Maasas. K. and I] Shall be given next week. 

Sir. lit** a. —We cannot say. 

likoaot M «, -Below our mark 

q.— Thanhs. 

I. nTMr-aax. Apply by letuir. 

i, Charing cross. 



NOTll F. 

News la now ready, boond In clnth, price 91a. 
1, either with or without the advertisement |aag 
Cases ready for binding the volume may be I 



The Seventh Volume of tire Bril.n 

Sacacribers can have tlielr cO|.lee Is 
for 4a. Cd.. on sending Ihecu to the off 
price 2s. each. 

•a* ^If eemsrsmirarien* lo V •■Mresseu'. TV **nor qf IKr BflLnrxn N»w«, 
flnnrelt-rvrt.Atnvid, ar.C, rrceys- laMees r«yerrra» a> a s f eer f av-aieaoi *e oater asuiaeu 
wasrA aaearfdlaarMWaSNf a.iav /VMurter, 19 to Jl, Old BomlKtmrt, 

AdwrtuemrnU art reeeienf ay fo itr o rfeeJl oa TWasaya. 
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REMOVAL OF THE MUSEUM COLLECTIONS 
TO SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

T U hard, indeed, if the public 
cannot be made to believe that 
ii the true centre of 
and the fittest site fur 
every conceivable purpose under 
the sun. You must cat your 
whitebait at Greenwich, and your 
oyster* on Lake Future. So pic- 
tureaanil gardens, nature and art, 
are nowhere to be enjoyed in such 
perfection a< beneath the shade uf 
the " Boilers." Visitors are not 
yet deposited by a railway at the 
doors of the South Kensington 
Museum, but they will be. No 
one is thinking of carrying a rail- 
way into Great Ruateil-ttrect, or 
to any other museum; to there 
can be no doubt, as the autho- 
rities at South Kensington assure 
the inhabitants of this metropolis, 
leira is, or will be, the single cttab- 




hment most readily BjcXMllllH fewi 



It would be mere waste of lime to 
»ay any tiling about the situation. Those 
in favor of it do not deny that South 
Kensington is an outlying district of 
London; but they maintain that, prac- 
tically, locality is a matter uf no im- 
portance, as when the working man goes 
out for a holiday, he takes with him his 
ife and children, and thinks nothing of 
distance. If anything, he rather prefers a 
walk of four miles or so, when, at the end 
of it, he has fresh air and a pleasant 
prospect. "The public leave the London 
streets," says Mr. Bo wring, " and cross the 
London parks, and soon arrive at the site." 
Without discussing the exactness or other- 
wise of these statements, it may be not 
amiss to notice thecarefully-compiled weekly 
return of visitors. Here is one announce- 
ment:— 

s..i i ii KBesrxr.Tox Ml >.ki «i.— During- the week 
«ndlng Jui. ?i, tsn», U» visitors have been as fol- 
low*:— <m Monday, Tuwdsy unl Hwimliiy. free days, 
o|«d from l(i a.m. to Hi r-st., n.*"! ; ou Wnumlay, 
Thursday, ami Friday, student*" d»y» (sdiuiaitua to the 
pnntle, ci.), ojm from in a.m. till 4 I : total, s. lit. From Vb» opening; of the 
SSKSSMBS, >,ifl|M*;, 

The object uf this departmental arithmetic is clear. It it as if they 
•bould say, " Look here, see what an enormous number of persons visit 
out collections at Brampton, proving at owe their popularity and con- 
venience uf access." At first sight such seems to be the fact; but when 
it is remembered that no other free public exhibition is open >» the eveninq, 
any comparison between the numbers visiting South Kensington and those 
who go to the National Gallery and British Museum is ridiculously unfair. 
Let our readers imagine what would be the effect on the annual totals at 
the two hut named institution! if they were to be opened three days in the 
week till ten p.m. We And it stated that the attendance at South Ken- 
sington is " nearly equally divided " between the day and the evening, so 
that from 35 to 40 per cent, must be deducted from the weekly total In 
order to place the question on its fair and proper footing. We pats over 
the consideration that refreshments arc told in the building, that the 
museum stands amid an idle population, and is much frequented by nurse- 
maids and children, although these must affect considerably the daily 
average. We have been led into making these remark* because, bound up 
with the report of the Committee on the British Museum, is a statement 
of the numbers annually visiting various public institutions, which are 
divided into " exhibitions in town and exhibitions out of town, to which 
the objection of non -accessibility would apply." 

The Science and Art Department has won over to its views the Govern- 
ment which, on a recent occasion, put forth its whole strength of official 
in order to get a flnal decision on the removal of sorao of the 
i of the British Museum. A rumour was industriously circulated 
that part of the Zoological Collection was to be conveyed to South Ken- 
sington during the recess. It prove 1, however, that the Trustees had 
advised the transfer of the Mineralogies! and Geological Collections. This 
step can be carried out only with the sanction of Parliament And we 
earnestly hope that, when the motion is brought forward, the Independent 
members of the House of Commons will meet it with the moit strenuous 
opposition. 

The interest and delight taken by the general visitors of the Museum in 
the birds forbid the advocacy of their removal. The Trustees acted wisely 
in making their first attempt on the minerals and fossils. Here was the 
<hink in which to introduce the thin edge of the wedge. Let them 



succeed, and other collections will infallibly follow. The keepers of the 
departments assailed arc opposed to any transfer, so that the resolution of 
the Trustees is marked by the distinguished qualities of being contrary to 
the plainly expressed opinion of those officers, in defiance of the remon- 
strance of the whole scientific world, in scorn of public convenience, and 
in the teeth of the Commons' Report. 

The objects singled out for judicial separation cannot be packed and 
unpacked without injury to many, and some tiras mutt necessarily elapse 
i during which they will be unavailable for purposes of study. " The 
j mastodon," Mr. Watcrhousc says, " is in a very bad condition." Its 
constant repair is rendered necessary by the mere walking of the people. 
He believes that it could not be moved, or, if moved, that it would have to 
be to made up as to become worthless Beside the destruction of some, 
| and injury to other specimens, there is a ritk of the smaller ones being 
i detached from the tablets to which they arc affixed with gum, and of their 
j identity being thus entirely destroyed. A* many of these are typo 
; specimens, from which figures and descriptions have been taken and 
published, the loss to science would be considerable. Of the minerals in 
. the possession of the Museum, u great number are not exhibited, but oat 
i of these a large proportion " would not be worth cataloguing." Shut up 
i in drawers arc inferior duplicates which, the keeper states, are positively 
rubbish, and, if shown, would not be worth the value of the ground on 
which they stood. We shall be curious to know if it is gravely proposed 
to transfer these valueless stones to the other end of London. As the 
Museum has power to sell, or to exchange, but not to give, it seems more 
than probable that we may yet have to witness the farce of carting this 
rubbish to a distance of three miles and a half, unless Parliament has 
I strength to resist the Circcan blandishments of South Kensington. 

This project of splitting up the national collection is viewed with the 
strongest dislike by every scientific man. It has been reported against by 
the Committee of the House of Commons, appointed to take evidence on 
the matter, as one that " would excite much dissatisfaction, not merely 
among a large portion of the inhabitant* of the metropolis, but among the 
numerous inhabitants of the country, who from time to time visit London 
by railway." Not only so, but eminent foreigners have expressed their 
regret at Itearing that any such idea was entertained. Sir K. Murchison 
expressly stated this fact before the Committee, and handed in a letter on 
the subject addressed to him by M. de Verneuil, member of the Imperial 
Institute of France. The writer says : — " The British Museum, a* it now 
(lands, is a monument unique in tho world, which wo envy you the 
possession of, and the preservation of which concerns your national glory. 
To bring together in a single assemblage the productions of nature and the 
chtft-tVsruvrt of art Is a grand and noble conception, which should not be 
abandoned. In our country nothing similar exists." M. de Verneuil 
strongly urges that every effort should be made to maintain the establish- 
ment in its integrity. "Endeavour," he aayt, "to have it extended where 
it originated, and where, up to this day, it has met with all those condi- 
tions which have insured its prosperity- remove house* and make room 
for it." This is, obviously, the better course to pursue, and the one recom- 
mended by the Committee after the fullest inquiry. Ground to the extent 
of S\ acres can be obtained on three side* of the building j and, even if 
there were not this resource, much space might be gained b; 
the house* now occupied by officials. 

The dismemberment of the British Museum is disapproved of by < 
scientific naturalist, and by the keeper* of all the department*. The 
•ingle exception i* Professor Owen, who, if the decision of the Trustees 
hold, will find himself like the "engineer hoist with his own petar.!." He 
says in his evidence that lie objects to the transfer of the min jralogical 
collection; he thinks that tho various classes of natural object* " should all 
go together, or stay together." Formerly Prufessor Owen thought as other 
lesding men, and signed, in company with tliem, a memorial to the effect 
that any removal would be viewed by the ma** of the inhabitant* with 
extreme disfavour, and that persons from the eastern, northern and southern 
parts of London would feel it very Inconvenient to resort to any distant 
locality. He has changed his opinion, but even now he owns that he 
would much prefer to have room for future extension found at Bloomtbury. 
He contidert a space of .at least five acres so essential to tho right and 
healthy progress of a national collection of natural history as to out- 
weigh the conveniences of any particular locality. The learned Professor 
odds " I love Bloomsbury much, but I love five acres more." 

With the innate tendency which every one has to ride hit own bobby , 
this emlneut naturalist makes such extraordinary demand* for space, and 
his ideas a* to what a national collection should be are to vast, that the 
State would be heavily taxed in the attempt to carry them into execution. 
On all hand* we hear complaints that the collection* at the Museum arc 
already so unwieldy and extensive as to bewilder and confuse, instead of 
instructing the visitor. But give Professor Owen the rein, and we honestly 
believe that an average parish would hardly hold the multitudinous 
objects. Birds, beasts, and tithes — all we must have; animals that live on 
the earth now, and every extinct apeciet; specie* and varieties of species, 
represented by male, female, and young: one entire skeleton of the male 
and female of each genus, and, where there it any marked diversity of. 
species, a skeleton o( each. 

Though we actually possess IS.OOO apecimcn* of fishes, wc cxhibltonly 
754. We are badly off for *liark*-Briti*h .harks, 35 feet in length, which 
frequent our coast*. Such have been thrown up at Brighton, Worthing, 
and elsewhere. The only sharks wo have arc put between the wall-cases 
and the ceiling, where their distinctive characters cannot be seen or pointed 
out. We do not exhibit a (ingle whale. As this animal It one with which 
English capital and English enterprise have largely dealt, the Professor 
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thinks that we ouulit to preacrrc jit least one good specimen. If not, wc 
•bail be u;wn to the reproach earned by the Dutch sailors, who, in their 
voyage* tu Batuvia, were »a intent on killing the dodo for food, that they 
ignored i1« value to science; the bird is now utterly extinct, and wc show 
a folit.iry Oriel toot as one of our greatest curiosities. The public will be 
more easily reconciled to the absence of the whale when they bear that 
the dried Ma Is apt to become so offensive that few visitor* would care to 
enter the room in which the animal is exhibited. The whale shown to 
country folk turns out to be an impudent imposture, and it really canvas 
airotchcd over a wooden framework, and cleverly painted. 

Protestor Owen would be satisfied with nothing short of a gallery that 
slmuld contain every known species of mammalia. All must be obtained, 
an I not only obtained, but exhibited. Enormous at is the space required — 
8M feet lung by 50 wide — it would be insufficient, when wc consider the 
(treat size of some of these mammals. Take the elephants, of three 
varieties, African, Indian, and Sumatran ; to exhibit a full grown male and 
female and the young animal would alone till a fair-sized room. And, to turn 
tu uiir » hilom friends ot linker-strict, where on earth should wc put the 
cattle of various breeds, and other domestic animals, as horses and dogs ? 
Tin se last present considerable difference in the growing stage, us the 
WK) hound j and, if wc arc to act on the rule laid down, we must 
show three specimens of each variety. The integument of many species 
of this class renders them difficult to stuff and set up; and thut some 
excuse may be found for the fact that our present mammalian saloon is a 
ludicrous caricature. The tumble-down attitudes and botchingly sewed 
skint of the animals make every one glad to pass through it as quickly as 
possible. The confined space and darkness arc here of positive service in 
concealing there wretched creatures, which would ill bear the full light of 
ilay. or " proper exhibition." 

The whole area devoted to natural history is at present 50,000 feet, and 
we are asked to provide -tss.ioo. The Zoological collection is now con- 
tained in 37,500 feet, and Professor Owen estimates the required space 
(looking forward, of course, to future needs) at 240,000 feet ! If the whole 
division of natural history were to be moved to sonic otlier locality, he 
would like to have 5 acre* for a two storied building, and, for one of a single 
story, In acres !* As these demands are hopelessly extravagant, and as 
the line mutt be drawn somewhere, what we have to consider is how, by a 
reasonable expenditure of public money, to make our collections most 
attractive to casual visitors, and most useful for purposes of study. Pro- 
fessional instinct* would, perhaps, prompt us to lean towards the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities, in which the keeper wants (A .46 J feet additional,! and 
might, therefore, suggest a clearance in it* favor of the Natural History 
Collection* ; but we prefer to view the subject at a broader range from 
the standpoint of the general public, and especially of the class dependent 
on wages, whose instruction i* one (professedly) main object of the British 
Museum. 

It it can be shown that the public, including in thi* term the crowd 
of mere holiday makers as well as the more intelligent, who really 
visit the Museum in order to obtain from its collections information as well 
as nmusemcnt, and that student*, from the most cultivated and eminent 
persons down to the humble inquirer who has had hi* curiosity excited 
by tome slight elementary work, will, each and all, be benefited by a re- 
arrangement of the department* on another principle of exhibition ; if the 
idle gaze of the ignorant and the thoughtful researches of the learned can be 
gratified in the self-same way, why should wc hesitate to achieve to 
desirable a result ? If. in addition, this end can bo attained with a just 
regard for tbc national pocket, the adoption of any 
i and ab*urd4 



FALL OF IIOUSES AT HACKNEY. 

ON Wednesday morning, about 10 o'clock, another accident of this kind 
happened tn the Ambenrt-rond, Hackney, near Ui« railway station. On tie 
south side of the road a range of houses, three stories In height, and having shop 
fronts, are In course of construction by Messrs. Amos, builders. The roofs had 
been covered in, tbc carpenters were engaged in laying the floor*, and plasterers 
and laborers were occupied on the scaffolding, wbeft a rattling noise was heard, 
and the next Instant tbc (rant walls nnd the roots and the whole of the floors of 
the second and third houses from the Hackney end of the road fell, dragging 
with them a portion of the end or corner building. The men at work, of coarse, 
fell, and were buried benratb the mas* of ruins. After great exertion twelve 
persons were got out, two being quite dead. A similar accident is said to have 
occurred some month* ago in tbe same locality. 

We bupi- that u must starching inquiry will be Instituted as to the cause of 
this nm'i/iiif, for it is quite time that seme one should be held responsible, and 
that we should be able to go out without fear of 1 
or of being crushed by falling houses. 



A 



FIKST CITY OF LONDON ENGINEERS, 
T a in... 'mii- of this corps, held at the City of London Nations. 



Schools, 



White-strut, I iiifbtstjr, it was r* wived to'lhrm nn artisan compnnv, to be 
con:pc*<xl of ihr trades audioi-bsd lor the Hoval Engineers, vi»., carpenters. 
Joiner*, cabinet- wakcis, niaxms, Irickbiv.rs, plasterers smiths, engine-fitters. 



millwrights, coopers, painters, tailor*, collar-inakefs. miners, draftsmen, Jsc. 
Ahinbirso.1 ti e trades eiiuiLerateU will l ot te mjuirt-d l« pay an entrance fee, 
an.i v. ill lie prot idid with the niiilorni awl accoutrements on Urnis to suit their 
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THE APPROACHES TO THE EXHIBITION BUILDING. 
TMMEDIATELY after the beginning of the work* at the International 
I Exhibition building, we called attention to the inadequate nature of the 
approaches to it, and to the inevitable " block " which would take place in 
almost every one of the neighbouring thoroughfare* when tbe tide of 
visitor* flowed to South Kensington. It needed no great amount of fore- 
sight to arrive at this conclusion. Tbe spectacle of entangled carriage* 
and troubled Jehu* teen in the Exhibition-road on an ordinary flower-show 
day at the Horticultural Gardent it a sufficient indication of what may be 
expected when the concourse of carriages is increased twentyfold, and 
when omnibuses, cabs, vans, together with stage-carts and every specie* 
of middle and lower class vehicle are likewise driven there to mingle in 
the confusion. Wc all recollect the congested state of the main I»ndou 
streets on the night of the Peace Celebration in 1855. If wc will bnt 
fancy such another concrete mass of horseflesh, carriagei, and humanity 
wedged into every road and lane around the Exhibition building, wc 
shall have but a mild idea of the difficulties and disasters which will 
belt it like a Pascal ring. Everybody seem* to anticipate this "coming 
tribulation." but no one seems powerful enough to avert it. Mr. 
Cowper has been coquetting for the last three month* with tbo 
parochial authorities of Paddington and Kensington, with a view 
of inducing them, jointly or separately, to make a road across the 
Park; and they, in their turn, have hoped to induce him to do it. 
Both parties desired the benefit of tbe road, but neither wished to pay 
for it; so the curtain fell upon the comical farce at that point when they 
mutually became acquainted with tbe object of each otltcr'a tender protes- 
tations. Ther then joined in an attack upon tbc unfortunate Board of 
Workt, and thus diverted the growing discontent from themselves to that 
body. ( (no would have thought the Board of Works was already »uHh 
clently weighted ; what with sewers, embankments, and speechifying 
member*, It it not likely to make much progress in the matter. Wc may 
guess very well what their proeeedingt will be — to talk about it for weeks, 
to refer it to a committee, to listen to tho representatives of the interested 
parishes, who will, of course, advocate it, to hear the opposition of other 
members, who desire an outbiy to be made— where it is, of i 
more needed— in their own districts. Thus the subject < 

iJt. t\ 1 1 1 iLH 1 ] lmi!"iial| Ulhlt^St it 1)0 SFlHtcl'lOll t TOOT til*. IF 4 1 \t ilfa^ 

The Exhibition Commissioners have received numerous suggestions upon 
the matter, but they have waited patiently, like the prey of the boa-con- 
strictor, to be compressed in its grasp or to be relieved by some one " in 
authority." The doughty champion has at length appeared in the person of 
Sir R.May nc, but, with all the knowledge, he ha* not tbe weapons with which 
to subdue the growing monster. The Commissioner* admit the value of hi* 
suggestions, and "entirely concur" in tbc opinion that tbe removal of the 
obstructions arc essential to tbe tafety and comfort of tho visitors, but 
they add that " Sir Richard Maync has only embodied the substance of 
what they already knew." If »o. why did not they take ttep* to remedy 
it ? They erected their building ami ist a web of narrow, crooked lane*, 
and are as much to blame as a man who should build a house without a 
staircase. It is all very well to throw the responsibility from their 
shoulder*, and to talk about tbe * discredit which will naturally attach to 
the metropoli* if the approache* to the Exhibition aro found in their 
present state on the 1st of May." 

The Commissioners may be assured that the first blast of the anticipated 
discredit will very justly be towards them. All that tbe metropoli* 
should be concerned about it to make sufficient thoroughfare* for ordinary 
metropolitan traffic t it is no part of its duty to provide for the approaches 
to a Umparaiy building, at a cost which would cover works which are 
urgently and permanently required, and simply because the promoters have 
planted their building in a spot unapproachable by existing roads. It is, 
beyond all question, tbe Exhibition building which necessitate* the new 
cutting*, tlie expense of them ought consequently to have been 
for and provided from its fund*, the more especially i 
structure. 

The Commissioners will take all the money received at 
the public will pay for its enjoyment. Had the Commissioners six I 
ago expressed tbc convictions which they now give utterance to, of the 
absolute necessity of improved approaches, and bad they been firmly told 
that they mutt look upon such necessity as one which exclusively 
appertained to them, there is no doubt that they would have found tho 
money, and have discovered it to be to their interest to afford aafe passage 
to and from the building. They, however, found it convenient and 
economical to shut their eyet to this acknowledged apprelienaion, and now 
ttrive to shift the discredit to tho " metropoli*. 

We are now within three months of the opening of the Exhibition, and 
no step has been taken which brings us a yard nearer to the end of tho 
difficulty. Mr. Cowper, who found money for making a road in the Park, 
has no money for cutting one across it ; the Commissioners earnestly trust 
tliat the - Government, the Metropolitan Board of Works, the variou* 
parochial boards and other bodies "—every one, in fact, except thcmselve* 
— will not hesitate to take dccidcl steps, i.e., to find the money. All these 
several Boards, on the contrary, earnestly wish that the Commissioner* 
would make the honorable sacrillce. No one, seemingly, will do the work, 
and no one apparently can be made to do it. One little attempt nt com- 
promise, or at /War action, is amusing. Mr. Cow per oilers, on condition of 
the Board of Works finding the necessary money, to procure a Bill from 
Parliament which will secure the road to the public. 

Sir U. Mayne now comes forward, and in a very able letter to the Exhi- 
bition Commissioners, sums up the olwtaclcs which must be removed, nnd 
the new approache* which must be made, before be can undertake to keep 
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order in the streets. Ho insists on the absolute necessity— " l»t, of the 
formation of a new road across Kensington-gardens; 2nd, opening Park- 
Laoe into Hamilton-place and Piccadilly; 3rd, of widening the Rrompton- 
road; 4th, widening the short street from Kbury -bridge into Sloone-square; 
Stb. of making a tramway or a common road connecting the railway 
• tati.m near Kensington with thcJCrorowell and Gloucester road*-, and, 6tb, 
the removal of the barriers in Exhibition and Cromwell roads." The 
" observations" tacked to the Commissioner of Police's letter »how Tery 
clearly that the police will have quitu enough to do even if all hit sugges- 
tions are carried out; bat we are afraid, from tlie courteous reply in wluch 
Sir Richard it referred to all bodies "with whom the power may rent," 
that tbo Exhibition Com minion* r« will do nothing to facilitate the labor 
of the police, or to further the comfort of their visitors. 

The Government does not appear to have power to make anybody do 
the work or rather nay for doing it It had better therefore meet the 
difficulty at once and vanquish it. The approaches must ho made, in spite 
of the affected indifference of the parties Interested. I/ct Mr. Cowper but 
confess his inability to compel other*. nn<) Parliament will, we hope, grant 
him sufficient funds to dispense with even the advice of tho irresponsible 
bodies. We should contentedlr leave him to adopt the suggestions of Sir 
B. Maync, and to carry them out with thesamo energy and determination 
which he evinced In forming the famous •' ride." The inhabitants of 
Bayswater will even forgive him that "intrusion upon tho privacy of the 
gardens," if he will but intrude upon it still further, and give tlietu, 
ttrutultously, a road across them. 

If the Government fences with the matter as the other bodies have done, 
we must take the fruit of tlie Exhibition with its encompassed rind of 
discomfort. The public must calculate on inconvenience and disaster when 
it viaiu South Kensington, even as it bargains for thorns in plucking 
gooseberries, but it will be no more reconciled to the folly and Inactivity 
of the Commissioners and "other bodies " when smarting from the con- 
seqoences of it, than it is now when only anticipating it. 



THE AHT-OION. 
\AJ*~> h*re received tho engraving of the London Art -Union for the 
» V forthcoming distribution. It is a large and costly work, engraved by 
Mr. Sharp, from F. Goodall's picture "Raising tlie Maypole." Of the 
composition of the picture wo cannot speak very highly ; something to 



i the two groups into which it is divided seems wanting, and this is 
not supplied by the maypole, which, occupying the centre, is not very 
happily posed. Either of the principal groups is satisfactory in itself, but 
attention is not sufficiently directed to the event— raising the maypole. It 
is a Bnc engraving, however, and could not, under ordinary circumstances, 
be obtained for double the amount of the subscription. 

It appears that the Society h.is collected and expended over £180,000 
in the advancement of the objects fur which it was established. 



THE PROPOSED NEW ROAD ACROSS HYDE-PARK. 

AT the usual weekly meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works, held on 
Fridav, at the offices, Spring-gardens, Mr. Jorr\ TnwatTr.*, the Chair- 
man, presiding ; Mr. Pollard. Clerk of the J loan], read a letter which had 
kssrn received from tbe Highl Hum. W. Cowper, First CouituktioucT of Public 
Works, m which he suggssted that the proposed new road across Hyde-park i to 
give increased facilities of access to the ensuing Great Exhibition) should be 
ramed out at the expense of the Metropolitan Board. H« also statrd In the letter 
that the estimated cost nf the propovil ruad was fmm £90,004) to £40,000, and that 



I Was r 

of tl 



f propovil 

if the Board would undertake- uV formation of the road at their own expense, li 
would undertake to obtain an Act for the purpose of securing •<> the public a 
permanent ami unrestricted use of thr road. Some members of the Board 
expr. atd an opinion that the rood would in all probability cost at least £01,000. 
Mr. KcKKTT moved, in accordance with notice. 

Thai ooturiik rinjt thi n.- arc mnar public liuprnvoiKjiU ranjlral In tlw metropolli which 
at* ot icteutrr Unportjuiee Uiau thai o( uixioj a now road seruu the property of ibo 
Crown, in Uyik-nark, and which the Horn! at pnaeut enroot effect, frrwn not hsvfnp mtt. 

, lib Ik.irl therefore dor. not Avm It wpedlrat that It .hcul.l 



to the Stwefc. Cucn- 




Ujde-narl 
Me rnvuas tor lint inrpow, lull Boar, 
ndertsk* tin ouaainit ut the pnanxd 
Mr. Brook hr seconded the nssRiun. 
Mr. Roche moved, as an aineftQmcnt, 
That th« tattrr at Mr. Cnvroer, o< January snh, ivu, bc 
mluee fur oon»ailor»tL.ii and report. 

Mr. I.r. Hrrto.x seconded the amendment. Aft 
amendment was carried by a majority of 22 to 17, and 
motion. 

Mr. Lt.au UVn moved as an amendment upon it. 

That Hi. CWpcr te rafomu.1 this Uuaid online u. late upon 
of tbe propoavl roati, nnte-u (ioTenuncut plAco m iU'Ij ilUpomii fund* tor audi purpose , 
Uie Board hnvlusf slniady dt-femd tljf con.idrrat::i>n i>T uiiiuy Rival Improvement* In the 
mi IropotlH, in onineomricc ot Dot lisviot? fun. In to carry tlicm ont, tmt arc prrpanxi to tako 
mtssurw forthirith ttr the formation ot the propnxU rv«d throttah llvdc-paxk. tn scootd- 
anm with ifci- »usnr*-tlon contalni-l tu the Icuvr frc.n; tho r ' 
30tll Jumstv !»i«t. pnrridtHl li.: will ol««tn the Mliesbn «t 
Chit Boarl. f..r tlie pnrpo«. ..f .fforttiKr rul'lie unj rowion 
Ineoroci arMi.ir 'rum Haekue}- tal» iuiJ onintlioje.. cllivu^l wittitn 

Mr. lie acTT seconded tlie aiuendment, which was lost. 

The motion of Mr. Roche was then agreed to. 

Mr. Roi iiK moved — 

Thai Mr, C'«>tr]-,T L< luformMl lti.it tlu- ptnder l.fwl rrfcmd to A crm.lnlttiy? fur e<.ri. 
uddnUw. and that tu I* u-ii-MiO t... rnrw.irl to (he Dotirl. a<i cailj- a> i»motilc. the yluu 
and cti1ni«N wMcli wire nnr>r*a>»l to Ise lhen In eoop<-of preponaioo. 

This motion was seconded .tjkI iigrred to. 

M«. FRAxrix bturonu has Wen uppointed to accompany his Royal Iliali- 
ness toe Prince of W'al.-s in hi« tour through the East, for the pnrpo«eof taking 
P^o^^pfiii'^Wews^f tlie hnd«eapi», figure^, and architecture of the various 
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AN ARCHITECT OCT OF PLACE, 

IT is very seldom, we arc glad to say, that an architect figures pro- 
minently in any of our criminal courts. The gentleman who played so 
conspicuous a part in a recent trial before the Common Serjeant deaervesj, 
consequently, a passing notice at our hands. It is true he appeared as 
prosecutor in the case, but the unauimous opinion of all who heard his 
CTO»s-examinallvu, or who read even the abridged report of it in the news- 
papers, undoubtedly was that he occupied a wrong position, and a position 
which it may be said very positively architects do not usually occupy. An 
"architect " (wc have called him an architect, because he so it vied himself), 
one Mr. Brown, indicted s carpenter in his employment, who' had formerly 
keen his petitioning creditor, for stealing n quantity of yellow battens. The 
evidence adduced was curious, for wc all know that it is very unusual, and, 
in fact, contrary to alt respectable practice, for an architect to furnish the 
materials of a building, and to claim the ownership of any such which may 
1* missing from the works, or which had not, "to his knowledge." been 
delivered. Even tho "continual lau^ti " and "great flippancy" with 
which tlie prosecutor answered the pmoner's counsel, did not gild tho 
features elicited in cross-examination. They told us very plainly whatan 
architect should not be. lie had been engaged in a great many building 
speculations. 

Further light was thrown on Mr. Thomas Thnry Johnson Brown's pro- 
fessional practices by the questions of thr opposing coun«cl. By his 
orders some of tlie men had broken open the prisoner's desk. He had 
reinstated men who had been discharged by the superintendent of the 
works. He had brought actions against Mr. llosanquel (the Treasurer of 
the Association for the Improvements of the Dwellings of tlie Poor, for 
whom the building was being erected), for conspiring with others to charge 
him, the " architect," with forgery. 

We have strung these pearls together neither for their beauty nor their 
rarity, but because they possess a certain negative value in showing what 
an architect is not. Mr. Brown, spite of his conveniently defective memory, 
bos rcvcnleil himself in very positive colors. The whole profession does 
not, we believe, contain another such original. None but himself can bo 
his parallel. A leopard might pas* for a lanih, and u negrcss for the " lily 
inn id of Astolat," but that Mr. Brown coul 1 ever be employed by educated 
gentlemen as an architect, and as observant of the usages of a liberal pro- 
fession, excites our surprise. Nearly everything, in fact, which l.c professes 
to have done to the building, whence this trial sprang, is foreign to tho 
practice of architects. They neither pay the men nor buy the materials. 
They neither engage nor discharge the workmen, nor do they receive their 
visits on a Sunday. An architect could not by any possibility, without 
losing the respect of his class through over-stepping the limits of his 
vocation, be the prosecutor in such a case as that upon which wc now 
comment. The ordinary training of the profession at least preserves its 
members from sucb pitfalls, and It is well to remember this when a gentle- 
man of some distinction has asked before a " Society of Arts " what an 
architect is. Ue pointed out what can be accomplished without regular 
education, and without " professional trammels." We will make him a 
present of this ease to back his future arguments. U« has a s|weimcn at 
South Kensington of the art which can be got without them ; he may now 
hare a sample from the Central Criminal Court of the morality found out- 
side them. Scylla and Charybdls naturally are reflected in tlie same 
strait. If an employer avoid tho one, he is likely to be imperilled with 
the other. If he wants his work well done, artistically and morally, he 
had better sail in other waters, and steer his ship where men of cultivated 
taste, of common sense, and ordinary prudence arc content to go. 

If an architect of less extensive general experience than Mr. Brown, but 
with a conscientious regard fur the duties and tho honor of his calling, 
had been consulted and engaged, the Association for the Improvement of 
the Dwellings of the Poor would not liave had their buildin? now at a 
standstill ( u respectable builder would have had the contract, and the 
work would have been satisfactorily done. Wc now find no mention 
of a builder in the case. He, seemingly, for some unexplained reason, 
was deemed useless, and the so-called architect and tlie workmen ran 
confusedly together. We more than half suspect that some foolish 
miscalculations have laid at the root of the business. An " architect and 
speculating builder " may have been just the man to know how to do the 
thing cheaply. The knowledge of many things economically concentrated 
in one vessel was spoilt, however, by the pot which contained it. and the 
old proverb of " cheap and nasty " found another apt Illustration. Wc 
are sorry for tho Society, which must suffer by this transaction ; but 
societies, however philanthropic, are no more exempted than men from 
the consequences of folly. If tliey sow thistles they must expect to reap 
them. This Association began its building on a novel principle, and it 
has an exceptional result. We have some pity for the employers in this 
case, because we believe they meant well towards tbe poor for whom I" 
had to provide ; but we shall have none for any one who, with thisc 
before their eyes, goes and does likewise. 

Mr. T. Thury Johnson may relapse into either of the many vocations of 
his chequered "and eventful career, but the account of his own life which 
oozed through his guarded anil smiling lips in the witness-box of tho 
Centra] Criminal Court, will nut be without service if it establishes in tho 
minds of all men entering the profession the conviction that such attain- 
ments as he acknowledged, grafted even upon an arclutecturat education, 
bears but Dead Sea apples, and that it is only by honorable conduct, up- 
right actions, and level steps, that wc can do our duty to ouraelves, our 
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BARRACK BUILDING. 
Maitltttmr. — We hear that the difficulties in connexion with the enlargement 
of thr Maidstone cavalry depiit bave now been entirely removed, ami it Is 
understood that the estimate* will be brought before the Government forthwith. 
It is pr«|K«i!d to extend the barracks a* far a« Wharf-lane, necessitating the 
removal of the whole of tile houses on the aide nearest the garrison ; a road, how- 
ever, being (till reserved down to tlie river. The Oraasiiopper Inn, and the 
adjoining house* faring the Sandtlng-road, as far an the above lane, will also be 
taken down : and as the front Imundary will be in a line with the present railings, 
«n nirly angle, as well as some very unsightly buildings, will be removed, and 
the road at this spot very considerably widened and improved. The plana for the 
new barracks propose to furnish accommodation fur about H00 men and 500 
horse*. The quarters for the commandant, staff, and other officers, with the 
in«ss-ronm, ice, will be erected on the site of the present wooden buildings, with 
a considerable extension on the sooth aide, the whole forming a range of build- 
ings I'M) feet in length. At right angles with this range, on either side, running 
down towards the exercising field, the soldiers' quarters will be erected, forming 
two very large blocks of buildings each three stories high. Separate provision 
is to tic made for the married soldiers. The stables will be erected in the rear of 
the soldiers' quarters, and a second riding-scliuol will be built, exactly similar to 
thil now nearly completed, which It covered with a light iron roof, AO feet in the 
clear. The hospital will be enlarged to double Its present site, and nearly an acre 
of ground will be thrown into the exercising field. It Is proposed that the main 
entrance should remain at the same spot as heretofore, but a second entrance will 
be formed, leading from Wharf-lane. The new barracks will be erected of brick, 
with cut stooc^restdne*. The expense of carrying out the whole of the work is 

Colehettrr.— Government has accepted the tender of Messrs. Lucas Brothers 
for the erection of the new Cavalry Barracks in extension of Colchester Camp. 
The original estimate wns £>VJ,nno* and the amount of the contract is understood 
to be £40,700. Eight firms tendered for the works, which are to lie completed 
within 12 months, although it was at one time contemplated to extend them over 
•Jl months. The foundations are to be completed before the close of the month 
of March, and an extensive system of main and lateral drainage will be carried 
out. Tlie barracks, which arc for a regiment of cavalrv on the home strength, 
arc, n« lately stated in our pages, to be formed in hhicks, affording accom- 
modation for about 72 men each, and will be built of red brick, two 
stories high, except the officers' quarters, which arc to be of tlirec 
stories. The site of the erections will be the extensive ground* of the 
Abbey Farm, purchased about two years since by Government. Although 
these works will exhaust the Parliamentary grant made during the last 
.Session, it is understood that further sums will be asked for hi order to carry 
out the entire (dan, which embraces accommodation far two or three batteries of 
artillery and a strong body of Roval Engineer*. This scheme will bring together 
the various branches of the service, and make Colchester the principal military 
statb-n of the eastern district of England. 

Orarcjvwf. — The barrack buildings now in course of erection at Graveaend 
for the accommodation of the officers and men sent to that station from tike 
garrison at Chatham, will be completed and ready for occupation during the 
approaching rammer. The additional buildings include a building behind the 
j. i> -Tit block, running to nearly 800 feet long, 24 feet wide and T2 feet high. 
A>lj"iuing this building is placed another block of houses for the officers' servants, 
necoiumodntion being provided for 32 mm. In addition to the several blocks of 
bulMing* already completed, a euordhouse is now in band, tonetbcr with quarters 
for i be staff, mesa- rooms for the officers and non-commissioned officers, and the 
usual office*. There are also buildings to be used as cook-bouse, commissariat 
store-rooms, reading-rooms, lavatories, and hospital. The buildings are erected 
of light colored brick, with quoins In red brick. The plan of ventilation 
adopted was suggested by the Army Sanitorv Commissioners. The rifle range at 
which the troops will be Instructed is situated some distance from the barracks, 
In a secluded part of the outskirts of the town. 



PROGRESS OF 



THE METROPOLITAN 
WORKS. 



MAIS DRAINAGE 



AT the la»t meeting of the Metropolitan Hoard of Works, Mr. 1Uzai.ii ett e, 
the Engiiieer-tn-Chief. in hi* monthly report on the progress of the Main 
Drainage Works, stated that fn the .Northern Outfall sewer contract Mr. Fnmeas 
had mode gixsi progirsu during the post month. The ironwork for the river Lee 
aqueduct was upon the ground, and the girders were fixed. The subways for the 
East London Waterworks, and the suspension of the supply mains, nod been 
nearly completed, without accident, and the cutting through the embankment of 
the Eastern Counties Railway, 24 feet deep, hod been made without Interruption 
to the traffic. The foundation works for the New Stratford-road, and the con- 
crete foundation along tho line of sewer towards East Ham, were considerably 
advanced. As to the three lines of intercepting sewers hi course of formation 
between the Bow and Barking railway and East Ham, sixty of the arches, each 
of 18 feet span, which will curry the intercepting sewers across the marsh lands, 
were completed. The materials supplied were abundant and of good qualitv. 
The value of the work done was about £185,000. In the Middle-level sewer, 
Messrs. Brassey and Co. had constructed about 21,400 feet of aewer, varying In 
else from 3 feet in diameter to II feet 0 inches by 12 feel, at an expenditure of 
about £1*11,400. These works were for a time retarded by an accident to a coffer - 
, whilst constructing the sewer underneath tlie Regent's canal, bv which the 
r tsvaped into the sewer and emptied the basin of the canal, but It was again 
ted in two days, and no further mischief was done. Precautions had since 
•teen taken to prevent Use possibility of a recurrence of such an accident in this 
difficult portion of the work. The completing work* of the Ranelagh Storm 
Overflow were In a very confined space in the Uxbridge-road, and proeressed 
slowly. TlievrJiwofthcwork done was £20,900. The Southern High-level 
sew. r progressed very slowly, and the works were subject to frequent stoppages, 
owing mainly to misunderstandings between tbe contractors and their work 
people. About ?| miles of sewer were now contracted, valued at about £144,000. 
Mr. Webster continued to progress satisfactorily with the Southern Outfall fewer 
contract, which will, to all appearance, be completed early in the spring, and 
before tbe time named in tbe contract. He ' 



He had then constructed about Gj miles 
a». ar^xoendltow of about £«a,0on. At the l*1gford ~ 



the ground level. Thcv had constructed 4»W feet of the double line of I.nw- level 
sewer near to and bek.w Dentford Creek, and bad laid 3,048 feet of cast-iron pipe, 
3 feet C Inches in diameter, from the High-level sewer under Deptford Creek to 



the Pumping station, and driven piles for about 15" feet to the wharftng. The 
value of the work executed by them was about £'7,000. Mr. Pearson had com- 
menced his contract at Dulwich ; and Mr. lsnwns had eonstruettd 332 teet 
of the Southwnrk subway, 33.1 feet of sewer, and 70 vaults, at a cost of 
£3,000. 



DOORWAY AT KHOSU DINISSAR, MESOPOTAMIA, 
this week engrave a view of the doorway of a mosque at Khoth- 
Dinissar, in the Mesopotamlan Desert. The village in which it it 
situated is composed of a few mud hut*, inhabited by cultivating Kurds, and 
lies aomc six or seven days' journey east of Aleppo, and a few miles south- 
west of Nisibin— the ancient Nisibis. The only objectof architectural interest 
in the place is the mosque, which is very fine in its detail. It was built by 
Mclck Mentor ebn Mahummad Thnh»r. Like everything else in Turkey, 
it has fallen into ruins, although it is still used as the village mosque, and 
guarded, consequently, with jealous eyes from profane intrusion. To the 
fortunate circumstance of our artist travelling in the company of a tribe 
of the Shammar, who divide the honor with the Anneyt.ee of being most 
dreaded for their foraging exploits, he was enabled to enter the s acred 
precincts and sketch at his leisure. 

The building Is a parallelogram, with a dome in the centre, occupying 
the whole width of the mosque. Tlie doorway, which wc have engraved, 
is in the middle of one of tho longest sides. On cither tide of it are four 
niches, with poiuted arches. They, like the doorway, hare blocks of black 
basalt introduced in bands, resembling in that particular the early archi- 
tecture of North Italy. A mutilated Arabic inscription farmcrly filled the 
tympanum of the arch. On entering, wc find ourselves immediately under 
the dome, which hat fallen in, but the corbelled springing* of it remain. 
They are all different, and of beautiful design. Right and left of us. aa we 
enter, run four bays of nave and aisles, separated by colonnades. Imme- 
diately in front of the entrance, the Keblah, which marks— or it tupposcd 
to mark— the direction of Mecca, it situated, and before it tho faithful. St 
the stated hours, perform their genuflections and say their prayers. The 
Keblah it one mass of carved and interlaced work, designed with great 
taste and rich inventive power, ami wrought with remarkable delicacy and 
finish. A modern wooden pulpit is fixed beside it. The whole building 
has a mournful look— dirty and dilapidated j but enough remain* to tbotr 
the style of art which once flonrithed, where now the plundering bot art- 
less Bcdoueen have undisputed sway. 



utilities its 
^ Public, 



THE HOSPITALS OK PARIS AND LONDON, 
mil R debate at the Imperial Academy of Medicine, on the relative advantage* 
J. of the Umdiiii hospitals compared with lhat of Paris,* 
latest incident being a letter from M. Husson, director of tbe 
of Paris, who expresses himself as follows:— 

A large portion of tlie hmpibil <M Glasgow ban just been rebuilt on on Improved plan, l 
in tandon the hospital of King's Cotlffo lis* issocivol sit sAlitiott of two ar three new ws 
wrtlrh, in troth, are rather large, but are X*f no tunuis favoralsiy arranged. Now, It Is t 
Improvement* on which the whole delsue I* made to rest. Tlie hospital* of London oaf* 
contain 3.71*1 beds tor a popalstxm widen I* riout*** that uf I'arU. Tbe hospitals of Uas 
Utter city contain 7.01SI Issfa, without <mintlng the oM* of tbe sick ward, hi the hospice* ; 

to provide for greater want* muter more difficult clrcxi Distances. * 



of our hospitals sre .1 tuated on high ground* or in tho rndist of | dentations fee* from boo ass, 
s* is the case with Iteanjon. l.anboi*4err, Mt. Aiitotnr, La Htle. fucbla, the Enfant*- 
alaladi*. and Seeker. Nothing of the kind exists in London. With the e. sorption to* a 
■ingle hospital situated near Hyde-park, sit tbe hospital* of tbe dtr am built tn the midst 
of po|*ulolis districts, and in narrow street*. They hare generally neither gardens nar 
eoart*. and the sack wards receive light from one side only, which is a great detect. There 
are even dissecting-rooms in several of the hospitals. Now these are the establishment* 
which are compared to oars! It ts true that the wants of these imperfect hospital* in general 
contain fewer patient* than oars. The English like to leave large open space* In their 
ward, ; but, by an illogical nrlwngement. tbey pack the beds ciaoer together. There is no 
had smell In the hospital* of London, although, there I* no artificial veatilatieo : and this 
advantage, with few exceptions, we certainly do test enjoy at Paris. But fn London they 
open tho windows during the doctor's visit, and several tunes s dsy, which explains t" 
absence of sracu*. Tbe English tssts are much more simply constructed than ones, i 
an too complicated. There are no curtains to the English bed*. The < 
by "re places, but it Is a mistake to believe them sufficient to venti 
suppose that they tan isrpl*o* a well-arranged artificial ventilation. 



iHit.ssivii Slates.— It it said thai Mr. J. W. Greaves, of Port Madoz, 
has patented an improved apparatus for dressing slates, whereby accommodation 
is afforded for two workmen at the tame machine. The knives, or cutters, ere 
mounted at a slight angle to the axial centre line of the machine upon a pair of 
holding discs. The cutting edges of the knives are in opposite directions, so that 
by Importing a circular reciprocating motion to Use disc*, the knives will alter- 
nately net upon and drew* the edge* of the slates, which ore presented to them 
stationary cutters or knives at each tide of the machine. Tbe reelproeaUrsg 
hi of the disc* and their knives nay be derived from a revolving crank 
driven by a pulley and baud, and acting upon a lever arm fastened on the main 



Tlie different ■ 
tbe machine. 



shaft, or by any other convenient mechanical arrangement 
of the slate are gauged by suitable gauge* on each side of tl 

Pa Hit. — The repairing of churches in Paris 'it being continued with great 
activity. The statues sculptured for tbe three nidu s in the church of St, Louis 
and St. Paul, In the Roe St. Antoinc, at tlie junction with the Roe da Rivoli, 
have been put up. The statue of St. Louis, by M. Letjuesne, is placed In the 
upper niche. A St. Anne, by M. Etex, is placed on the right, and a St. Cathe- 
rine, by Aoguste Preault, on the left. The church of St. LouLs I 
which the fimndation was laid in 1047, was i 
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SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS.* 

rE landscape painters of this society no* claim our attention. "Roilyn 
Chapel," by Miss Lauisc liavner, is the most commanding-, masculine 
au J elaborate picture of the kind In the present exhibition. The colon are 
impasted with a boldness and character unusual from a female hand, but 
this lady possesses an energy in the execution of her subjects which shows 
her to be a thoroughly accomplished nrtiat. In this picturesque interior, so 
often painted, but seldom excelled, there is a management highly creditable 
to her knowledge. The figure of the female drawing is admirably placed ; 
and there is an excellent quality of color In tbe gradation! and variety of 
tints with which the pavement is represented. The water-color drawings, 
by the same lady, of " West Bow Church, Edinburgh," and the " Head of 
the West Bow Church," in the same city, arc really powerful, rigorous, 
and fine. Mrs. T. J. Thompson exhibits two landscapes, in both of which 
there is an elaborate attempt at rendering the luminous effect of daylight ; 
but over anxiety to succeed has defeated the intention, for more middle tint 
of a cool color and 1cm density in the ibades, allowing room for more 
reflected light from the ground, would hare brought her nearer to success. 
Mrs. Hemming treats her little subject with much taste and delicacy. 
* Grande Malines," and " Our Boarding House at Boulogne," arc pleasing 
examples of her style. Mrs. Hussey, on the contrary, takes a dark view 
of nature, and although we have no objection to a peculiarity of tone when 
it tends to a poetic result, we do not discover in " Cottages at Studlam, 
Dorset" that anything is gained to warrant the sacrifice of ordinary day- 
light. 

-Rydal Water, Westmoreland," "On the Stock Gill River ," - Bollon- 
le- Sands, Lancashire." and a " View in Wales," are very pleasing contri- 
butions by Mrs. W. Oliver. There is some clever execution in Miss G. 
Swift's " Shrimpers waiting for the Tide," and we observed a good family 
likeness in Miss C. F. Williams's * Morning on the Thames " to the 
numerous productions on canvas which catalogues class under the same 
name. "The Bass Bock, Frith of Forth-Approaching Storm." by Mrs. 
iJundas Murray, is treated with considerable skill and effect ; we prefer 
it to her other picture, entitled - Greve de i.eeq, Jersey," because the sides 
of the view are better balanced by objects of interest. We know that the 
practice of many great masters is against our objection, but we always 
feel that when there is shore on one side of the scene and nothing but sea 
on the other, it looks more like half a picture titan a whole one, unless 
great ability is exercised either in focussing tbe light or by the introduction 
of something which shall, apparently or really, produce the effect of a 
counterpoise. "Rock in Jersey," by Mrs. J. W. Bower, 
courage, as it is treated in a decidedly Turncresquo feeling, a 
result. We should be happy to sec her example more influential among 
our landscape painters, whether male or female. " Ante-Collegio in the 
Ducal Palace, Venice," by Madame de Feyl, is a highly-finished and an 
interesting production. "The View from Worcester Bridge" is an 
important drawing by Miss S. Wilkes. It has all the excellent qualities 
required in such a work. The water Is flat, the distance retires well, there 
is great breadth of general treatment, and the whole thrown into air by 
the sharp and decisive manner in which the boats are touched. Wo 
svdniire the general treatment of " Ruins of St. Peter's, Chelmsford," by 
Mis* Severn. " The Border Peel Tower— Moonlight," is highly creditable 
to the taste and execution or Miss Lucy Archer. Miss Isabella J. E. Jones 
is happy in her manner of coloring the old bnlldings in the " View of 

Monk s House, Gloucester-." and " On the South/Coast, near Hastings," 
by Mrs. Willis, is very freely pencilled and breezy in effect. 

Of fruit and flower pieces, including "Still Life," there is not that 
numerous supply which might be expected in an exhibition of female 
artists. Miss Florence Peel is tbe leader in this branch of art ; her 
"Azaleas" are painted with considerable feeling and power, but we 
confess our inability to discover her intention in the picture entitled " A 
Study of Color." It certainly is not a study suggested by the spettrum, 
and the result is, whatever the Intention may have been, to show that a 
band of deep, rich, and powerful red around a mass of white and delicately 
tinted flowers will rebel against what may be considered the regular ar- 
rangement, overpower the centre group, turn the convex into the concave, 
and" harmonise with no other part of the composition j against such odds 
it is useless to attempt a focus of light, and we noticed a piece of bank 
very unpleasant to the ere. " Goldfinches and Flowers," by Miss " 
Walker, shows great ability in closely copying the objects 
Tbe goldfinches are admirably painted, but they both possess so equal a 
prominency and individual distinctness that they might change places 
without the slightest change in the colors or in the effect ; they therefore 
group badly, or. rather, not at all. and a great deal of really good execution 
is not only wasted, but actually employed to the detriment of the subject. 
A knowledge of chiameuru enables this lady to save her labor, and to 
produce a picture in the proper sense of the term, instead of a number of 
isolated atudies on one sheet of paper. 

Similar objections may be raised against an elaborate drawing, by Mrs. 
Withers, of " A Study of Garden Rock -work, with Robin and Nest." Titer* 
is in this a great deal of labor bestowed on unworthy objects, to the injury 
of the whole. For instance, there is an unpleasant restlessness created by 
the endless repetitions of the peculiar forms of the leaves; and in copying 
a fragment of a flint the artist has lost sight of the substance in her effort 
to render the color. Now, this is a subject which, with more painter-like 
feeling in the treatment, might have been suggestive of a pleasing senti- 
ment. A female bird sitting on her nest always excites an interest, and if 
the sparkling anxiety of her eye directed to the spectator had been made 



the bright point in her little shady retreat, and the male bird, instead of 
standing out in unmeaning obtrusiveness, had been thrown into tone and 
mass with the surrounding accessories, a truly poetical result might have 
been obtained. From tbe hard and unflinching style of drawing and 
coloring in some strawberries on a cabbage leaf, this lady has evidently 
never heard of Titian's Bunch of Grapes. We must not forget to mention 
the ducks and geese, although certainly out of place, among " Still Life," 
by Madame Jullielte Peyrol (■** Bonheur),for the admirable style in which 
they are painted. There arc a few miniatures on the screens, displaying a 
nice talent for that minute branch of art. Sculpture, by Mrs. Thnrnyeroft, 
a whole-length model of the Princess Beatrice, from the Royal Academy, 
by no means so elegant as to warrant a second exhibition, and by Naomi 
Burrell, is distributed about tbe room, and a few animals in bronxe after 



INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS IN SCOTLAND. 

AT the conclusion of tbe paper on Wood-Planing Machinery (given in our 
last Number), the following discussion took place: — 

Mr. J. Biiowmlee said that tho earliest successful application of revolving cutter" for 
drawing weed was by Mr. Dramah, who In lsoj patented a maehino which is to same 
extent still used. In that machine the- timber >u pawed beneath a horizontal wheel or 
(see plate carrying gouges or knives, and running upon a vertical spindle with consider* 
ahle Telocity. It was not, however, until about she year lie/? that a machine was brought 
into practical use for the working of flooring boards, which was patented by Mr. Malcolm 
Mulr, of this city; and, as Mr. Norton had said, the boards In Mutr's machine were drawn 
over flxcl plane-iron* liy an endless chain, the tongue and groove being at the lame time 
frorii'.-'l l>Y .mull ':io:.ii -r r.u ing upon Ave. avflsSSSri BVsiassI | I BSj ■fill bag KESSW- 
lion or s nantuw strip along tbe edges, this machine did not operate upon the back of tha 
boanl. nor otherwise reduce It to an equal thickness. In tbe year following ■ 

' Mr. Woodwnrtb in tbe 




be patent, which, by 
and, then-tore, only 



to have supermini all clt.fr methods, especially since the expiry r.f l 
two renewal*, continued In force for a period of twenty-eight years, s 
expired in IK*. In the Woodworth machine the beard, were fed by rollers. So staUoeary 
plane-irons being curd, the hoards «ere dressed smouti at the upper si.l* and at tho suns 
time reduced to an equal Uilckness by knives fattened to arms (ss rvprweotod by Mr. 
Norman), or to a block mounted upon a ho rl Kintal spindle which routed with great 
rapidity. The tonjnic and groove wen' «lluilarly formed by rotating cutters mounted upon 
two vertical spindles, one cutter head i>-«-ratlng upon each edge of tbe board. 
The whole operation of facing, thlcknesslng. and tonguclng- and grooving, 
wae thus performed by rotating cutters mounted upon three different spindles. 
About lbs year 1SS1 the rotating thicknsawr of Woodworth-tha* is, the dibber or 
scutcher ss described by Mr. Nornian-wa* re invented or imported and patented by Mr. 
Mulr. up to which time the work produced by Malt's machine was very incomplete. 
S,.-iie lime. previuisb tho cx| iry of Mr. Mulr'r second patent, a machine ws> ■ . ,-r-„ t,.l 
and put in operatk.ii In this city by Mr. John Itotib. in which he applied the feeding rollers 
and tongurtng and grooving cutter, of Woodworth; and being under the neevwity of 
craning Mr. Mulr-. patent. tve substitutes for the rotator}- dibber of Woodworth tho 
revolving wheel of Bramah. (Hbor machines, in which similar menus wore adopted, were 
about tbe same la-rial made by Mt-sars, Norman and Clinkakill, ami by Mr. Thompson of 
Edinburgh. On i the expiry of Mr. Mali's patent, ll»e toed roller*, tang-scin? and s-rcoyin? 

Into general nse. ~ 



■ ait. -. and itibt. - "< W. . -iw crth , ame 



The chief makers of tho-* 



machine, were Mews. Norman and CUnksktll, and the late Mr. M'Dowall of Johnstone, by 
whom many excellent machine* were made and great improvement* went effected. 
The modem machine, although scarcely pnwntlng in Its external appoanuo-o any re-cm- 
hlant*. to those originally invented by either Muir or Woodworth, waseMMitlally a combina- 
tion of both. For siilahlng the face of the board, the stationary ptanes, a- lr.trvJue.vlnv Mulr. 
were still retained, while Urn UingHeinganJ grooving cutlers- the IMcarxvuer or dinner, on,! 
the feed rollers operated precisely in the mme manner as patented by Woodsorth In I HUM. 
The machine bad undergone many mod mentions io the bands of different makers. Uuc tli^e 
roodiDcaUooj referred only to matters of detail and arrangement, the operating principle 
being tbe mine in all. In the earlier machines proper attention was not bestowed upon 
the perfectly balancing of the different rotating parts of the machine, which was of first 
importance, and required not only great care on the part of the maker of tbe machine, 
but al.-o upon that of tbe operator, who required to notice that the knives which ho 
fastened upon opposite odes oflhe rotating block were always perfectly equal in weight. 
Negligence in this respect rendered it Impossible to make good work with any machine. 
The necessity of 'this observance was, however, now generally understood. It was not, 
however, so well known that it was almost squsllr necessary that the belt* by which the 
routing cutters were driven should be as nearly as possible of equal weight throughout, 
without any dainty or heavy joinings. Belts running at a moderate speed were armc- 
Umea joined by copper rivets, but this method of joining belts which ran at high 
velocities was quite uitsuiuble, sa the weight of the rivets not only « -mmunlrsted 
a vibratory motion to 111* machine, but also very soon destroyed the belt itself. 
After properly balancing the various rotating parts of the machine, the chief improve* 
ments which had been effects*] referred to the method of Conning and fattening the cotters 
so as to facilitate the change* which were required for the various kinds of work, also ti 
the means of adapting tho machine to the various thicknesses of material, and In the 
methods of arrunguig the gearing by which the feed rollers were driven, so ss to accom- 
modate tt>elf to the different positions of the upper rollers, which rested upon thewcol, 
atwl rose and fell as the thickness varied. In the machine before them the rol lers werv 
driven, sa would be observed from the drawing, by fcsrril wheels, tbe wheel, whlchireorvd 
Into those which were fixed upon the upper rollers shded upon the upright -haft*, t*-lng 
*U|ifairtsvl by the ends of tbe shafts of those rollers, which ends [ rojrcted into a gnovc cut 
out round the bee* of the wheels sliding upon the upright 'shaf U : and those whsvi* were 
thus hold always in tbe twine position with respect to tbe upper roller*, along with which 
they roar and fell, Although many machines bod oeeti constructed in this manner, hedld not 
thins, the method couimendable, i be wheels which drove tbe rollers were by this orraiuremt nl 
limited to the sobio diameter ss the rollers, which not only rendered the teeth liable to frac- 
ture from the strain I bey had to bear, but, from the smallneseot tbe wheels, an extra ioe->urv- 
woe also Imught ,U]«on the journals and bearings of tbe rollers. Tho bcrs- of the 

Wheels b S.M..I upon tl,e n ight "hafts Win Jen 1IJ.VI ;.i , :.: ,:l 1 • • rr.e ..»»• .IB-! 

shaky. The grooves In the bosses of those wheels, and the ends of the roller shafts which 
turned in those groove*, and by which the wheels weir supported, were no less otijectlooable. 
In a machine for working tnouldmgs made for him sumo year* stnoe by Messrs. Forrest and 
Barr. and also In a flooring machine which he had more recently had mode. The wheel t 
itjsto the roller shafts were much larger in diameter than the rollers. In a line nearly 
horiiontal with tbe rollers, a shaft extended across the machine between each pair of rollers, 
which shaft carried a pinion which drove two rollers— a roller wheel gearing into each side 
of the pinion. When tho upper rollers toss or fell, the depth which the teeth of the wheel 
sad pinion grand into sacb other varied slightly i but as the extreme thickness of wood 
which riser il through the machine arJdnrn exceeded i inches, lbs rollers were not required 
to rise or fall more than 1 Inches above or below the level of the intermediate shaft, we! 
this did not appreciably affect the proper action of tbe teeth. Within tho but twenty-five 
years he had had in his works in this country sod in America eight planing mschloes, no 
two of which were constructed alike : but be conceived this mods of driving the roller* 
le the most simple and substantial which he hsd tried or seen. He had platxrd a nuinte 
of samples of mouldings u|*ju the table, worked by tho machine made tor htm by Forre;! 
and Barr, which had not been riaod- papered, but were In the same state as on leaving lie 
machine, and be thought they would be admitted to be at SDsMth as If <bv»=cd with I' 
finest plane. 
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sir J Rl'9*n.l. uld the difference between the planing mvtilM now la use lay chiefly 

In tht- gearing of tlu> roller* ; and he, ttrought they ought b> Inquire whether the bevil at 
»'.ur in-uriliit— M pointed oul by Mr. Uruwnlce -wix. the !*•<. It appeared to him thai th* 
bcril scaring wa' .>mct i" lu tioo, whn'ever might I- th- position of the upper roller. 
With th- s;wr gearing th" a.-tl»n wa» not absolutely err..', but vet It might tie silfncinntly 
so |. ir nil we* ll.al purpo--" ; whilst tl the bevll g>-*T.ug sere apt to give way on aeeiaiut ol 
I h. •nr.a' I siae to wbl<-li il limited, that would go fur t> o.nJemn It. They had kw 
toll thai Uie machine hi.1 worked weU, and hi' would like to know whether the (rrll wheel* 
wire In isractlee. found liable to break. Ill th" seen! of Jiurtle* requiring a machine of 
thi- kind, It wouij be well It lliey could (ret sum" Information ahoot this -the only point 
of .llftVronce between Hie various machine*. Anv prucueal per.ni who l.»>kod at the 
original machine of Mr. Moir, and compared it with the promt machln. , wuul.l nhicrvc 
th.i'. there were. re-rltaf*, very few machln-* upon *lil' !i *> miuir improvement* had been 
made. He happened to be at the ir.aklnit of on" of th. earlier machines at I* uh, about the 
tear l«ti ; and whun It was started there wan scarcely ever a day paswd Uiat a belt did 
WK break. There wa* a drum and a considerable nunilier of belli in u«\ and anno of them 

" it the 
greet 



wer 
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and > 



breaking. The plledl chain, with the houkx h'I"1 »«ey 
.ion from tli.it cause wu* ooinmon. In looking at the Iwo 
mproveiu-nu aiipurod to have been mat" upon the original one. 
Mr. T. I>»vi*n.\ asked lio* mauy adjustment, were required iu altering the 
ctr. from on- thicker** an I breadth to anotlwr tblckncs* an I breadth. 

Mr. Itltiiwixui-i: *iui that b> i^ter Uie maehlno to cut a different breadth of 
re-i'ilred the tumlm: of a wheel, er-ry turn giving an eighth of an Inch : ' 
the thlckn.*i all the tongie-ing and grooving cutter, hal b> Sir changed. Tl 

and feed mller* had uiso In la- derated, as well a* other holdlnm-down r oBOgl Of 
. all of which changes r~|0IP»l hk con<iieral>le time. The machine had, huWIMir. 



only 




machine Uii* w;i* eir*vt..l by a .llfjerent m"tln.id. the arran*en»elit by which lUU 
etlect >1 in the barlnn b.-en dealenej by the maker*. Mean Saiith Brathcn and 
lint beiidei th f.-il roller*, there were othen for pre*ang U10 board down noon th* p 
lje.1 ; and thiw r •l^rv, a* far a< he wai aware, had alway* tiean ral«l ■rparataly : wl-erca*, 
In hi« la-', nrw Sitae, he eaa»d them to he nirjiporxl In a frame, which frame wa» lualf 
carrie.1 by Mi- f'»»r boihe» of the ait iota uur fe»l roller*, along with which it rote and fell, 
and Ihereli) Ui.»»' roller* ni«e and fe 1 atonic with the Icadlnjr roller*. By thi. »rranir<it»nnt 
not onlr »•«* time economi<ed. but au tarartal.l" pre*mre waa alao hrou*hl upon U» back 
of the biiarJ. which wat otherwr^ eeer clvimriiK w.tti inequality of thiekiie* when trioec 



ally tae 



on the rmd Ja 



roller* went held d'>wn by *jinniri. aa 1 

At the fourth meeunir of the 
ehalr.t>.eSKCItBrAKIfre.id the I 
Ooincilof t!.e In^ltution:- 

•• A irreat dearre haying been npreat*! by many men 
adentlllc »o letie* In Glaairow. bi make acme oSorut 
■ccmcnmTduti'in fur ttielr raluahle and Inereaalng lllirar.ej 
meetlnir. unl lm^ne* Mtiltl'. a preliminary meeting ™ 
December, in the An ler*onl»i Library, by a few sent 
wmbieil SiM-l"tv, In-tHiill m of toajliieer*. Archltos*. 
>o-ieti«. for tin l»ri*^> of tatanc at*p» to obtain the 
-oo.ti« to thl* m rrem-ni. After fully talktwr over Mi< 
apgi-olaufexi, a •mall cvTl'iiltte- wa; formed to br.njt bef 
fciUiirtnu *ng."e<ion«, and. It meeaair aceeptaliee. Ui n»|On 
roltteeof thr eol i irar numb-r at roar flr«t rn"*tiu;. to I 
pnq.1-! of earmnir o jt, In thi. matter, the wiahe* of the d.nereo^ -aiic™. 
A« the rac.-eatlon. were tiio foll..wln»- 

Thatal) th- learuel ami .ieotinV -.eletla. of (llaiirow be brooirbt toffrtlier Into on. 
l/uildins. to b- built in *.mo »uit»Me altuall.m, and to lie named " The lloyal Iiutilutlon 
1 a Boyal Cliarter. 

i. tie. o-.ly bi Iw »i far itnltol M to carry out the deiirod object of mutual aaeOB- 
1 and a*^l*tiiiiee at tli. |.>a*t folnt nvpenae. 
1 -,-i.ty will rotalM and malntal n Ita own library and otht-r property, with it* own 

under the prln- 



rmth. 
1 to the 



noon of the Slat 
with the rtillo. 
and Ireoloetaal 
mmce of all the 
1 met with warm 
» «i>l utlien the 




A irnierjil mnetim for thrf re.^ -iniim ..f moleu and drawing mechanical, architectural, 
or .jtherwi-'- 



A l»r«re hall (or cvnernj raeelmir- to b» |.r»«M*l. alvi *iH-h 
may rejoin.', 
A general u - 

r .»herwi--ai*l geolmrii.'al an 1 archaeological collection*. 

It 1, bit^nib*! to r.U«e a mini of money to oarrr oat these object* by d .nations. It b 
bcliered three are amiwigst the wealthy cltlaensof Ola*irowasafactent number of gentlemen 
who will appreciate the miitlire* with wluch the appeal will b» made to them, an I by their 
libeeaHty eiiabl^thelr hnaw^.Uion^who walk ln^tbc honorable but leas locraU^re paths of 

of manly making money. 

tin the recommendation of the Ooancil. Mr. Johnstone. President, and M*»n. A. M'Onk 
an/1 II. Ilrnce llell, members of Conn -IS. were nuaninootly appointed to raprwwail the Insti- 
tution, and 00 -opera to with deputations from other societies, iu promotln< the object" 
referre.1 to in the circular. 

Oorallne's sheet-metal ipjitttn* machine was then exhibited, an] d earthed by Ml* 
BBCRRTlRY. who etplalnnl that the improvement comprised in It ware prowMOOa 
for dividing a sheet into two or more parallel strip* at once, and contrivance permitting 
Of the essy adjustment of the part* for cutting ibrTerent width*. The cutters consisted of 
■a.Uft^.~od|fed "1-"'- rings mounted upon two istralM shafts, anil working slightly past each 
OtreT— t>ie rout ion of the shaft* causing the celling ring* b> draw th* short through whilst 
cuttlne It. i*he machine, which was of very small »iia, was shown in action cutting sheet 
a, of about la srigl gauge. Into three strip* aloace— the strips being delivered with 
t edj ■■», and without twist. 



ON THE INDURATION OF STONE.* 

TUB deatrueUs-e Influences at work in great eltlesi npoji atone are rather complex. But 
many landings la country districts where the air is pure, and niveui. to chcmieal 
analy*i< imtliing but It* normal IngredieiiVi. snfTcr greatly from decay : «leh dway, however, 
isrjothilui nJlra than the •• weatl^erlllg■ , b> wluch the pnrtieaUr klnd» of a.mo In 
natunU mi»ieof occurrenre in rocks and hill* woald have L»*ui 
agents of ibsitrucuon water and cartnllle ai'id are thuse, the inl 

dismiM from 001 
m cflectod in stn 
the more rapid d 
act* not only ofca 



■abj.e:. 



for we 

dlslnUi 



of stone, at tlK' Sam 



also upon the itones of tKlildiug 
case, the sure Imt slow process a 
ami the higher forms of vegetation 
and bmpest. Water, as a destruct 
it a.-*, ually wean awny by frictson < v 1 
ts/is.-nt octinn u;s>n otber partle'.o. 
Uajether. Thcmore por^usths' st-m 
carNMintc at lime. A."., offer a vrr 
compared with that o!T. n .1 tiy a 111a 
an inllnitnile of open sjineca. Evei 
anlphate of lime, carbonate of magnesia, or even •lliea 
together by a<Tuient which, from It* non -continuity, 
tegraUonol the stooe following as the result. But it 
spheric wab'r di^ilvo thla ivmen-.ing material, ~' i 
lime, each irraln sn-iuli re. (ill re 11,'Ssj grains of Wat— ' 



ill the natural 

eie " >f which la exerted 
[deration, 1 n t he present 
- by moM-i and lichen*, 
traction eau.wd by wind 
Ifttlly , but mechanically ; 



and upon the oem nt i 
the more rapid is thi- 
snnall surface to this 
of mlnuu- isjrtk'le- 
where the cotU|*ie' 



tn-ltennl 
loo j for< 
tr jcav. 
■arato I • . 
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PROPOaKO Winlilillffti All) KXI.AROBlf K>T Or TUB LOSDOM AefO 
Bt, v« k W.M.I. Hall.WAT.— Ttir plauis fur the widening and gfkluffswHBl of CJtia 
Comptviy'* line iihow that tli* pmusMrd improTttmriitawill commence it Cburch- 
laiie, Wbticr Inipet, and Me. (icirire'»-in-thc- Eatt. pa»nnp; over Frwlerick-sitreet, 
and terroinatiair at riarali-place. further "xtcinlmi; over C«itnon-«treet>roa<l, 
runDirig- l>v C re a» 1 a itwiH m the isnl, ami ('barlra-almt, and terminating at 
Little rninn-ttrwt, Ht. George'.-in-thc-Eaal. Additional lamia an sin to be 
taken for die aceoraraodatiim of the Inerrnaing; (roods traffi,- and In eoanexhin 
with the various stations, lmil<lin«;>, and the branch line now in course of con- 
atrvjction to the London Docks ; the coat to be defrayed out of a aura of 
£300,(100, which the ( <nnjitr,v are already empowered to raise by italic of 
preference aliarra. 



asllv acted 01 
be askesl, b 

hat, If It 1 
1 -l i- 



lt exert* to 
wfct.-h binds them 
jmjo, -t crystala of 
rittiienee of watar, 
im one another by 
3»ri*inste of lime, 
are often mated 
1 by water, dtain- 
■w eim the atmo- 
scre carbonate of 
m ; Hal. Indeed, 



tbia eementlng roaurUI n i other agency to omterel against save th»l of pure waler. lt» 
p-rmanent >l*l.lilty need not be dohUed. Oiat.unl irtaniltely, ruin water l' not pure water ; 
it invariably contain, a certain quantity of dissolved carbonic acid gas. a* well aa traces of 
nitrate and carbonate of ammonia, and new! loilly, of free nitric acid. <\: these mate- 
rial- It 1-, however, the carbonic said wlaise actlcsi U most nruo iunoM. This gas, of wluch 
10) volume* of water, at the oplinary t«ii|>ec*tiira and pressure, are capable of taklug up 
100 volume*, dissolve. tliecarbonntsMirf llnic. baryta, strontU, mid inagneMu with groat easel; 
00c part of carlKinateof Utue, r»|Ulrlng not 1 1 ,11011, but only Hun of water aitarabsl wlus 
carbonic acid, at the ordinarv vm|*-rature aad pressure, for solution. And their action, It 
■met be remcniberel. take* place n>« only when rain is actually falllltg. but also In a 
decree at many other time*, *lnee the air In England contain*, on the average. In lo,< 
volumes. 1 V" volume* of watery vapi>r, and four volumes of carbonic acid gaa. 
water often holds In aolullon several volumes of carbonic oi*i.l In lot volumes of 
and is capable of retaining I no. But rain water collected, In. or near, large towns 
tains several additional Impunue*. such as sulphate of amnsunla, organic and 
matter*, trace, of axel Inorganic salts, and ooeii^lotially sulphurous, nsilphuvic, hydro- 
chloric mid liyilro-sal|i?iarie acid*. Of these L"»1le> sulphuruu* and sulphuric acid are 
moree*|**-lallv Injurious, and their ooeurreiiea iu the air of large town, eotnpjl 
destructive work going on in the building* Disregarding those curioo. and ' 
cvptlona] i-a*!*. where, from local and iqiaclal .-auass, a oou.iderable fonaaUoo of 
nitrate' of lime or tnagncsia-extrwnely anloblc salu -has taken place In atooe to IU 
anrWiiu damage, I would refer briefly to the extensive injuries sunVreit by balldliisrs In 
conasMuence of the action of »ulphun>as and sstrphoric add. u|»n Uiem. Both these aclils 
Change the carbonate of lime or magne*U uf tiso ittooe finally Into sulphate of Urn*, Of 
magnesia -the former a *a!l which is just two and twenty tiroes nwv ailnblc in wateg 
than the original compound. N« A only dots this greater soltiblllty of tlie sulpliate of lima 
make it more open to attack, but the very transformation from carbonate to sulphate'"*' 
lime causes a looser re-arrangement of the particles, and so favors disintegration. But 
though one part of sulphate of lime requires rather less than .nm part* of water for tota- 
tlon-a smsll prot«irtlrsi of solvent compared with Miat required by carbooate of lime 
(U.OOil to w-y.d sulphate of magnesia. Into which the carbonate of 1 
In many laalldlng Moors would be tranaformeil by a p 
tionol. is an .-vtromejy soluble salt. Th. re are other . 
anlphate of lime and the carbonates of 1 
from atmospheric influences, 
alumina, and pcr-oxkle of Iror 

Thaerrocaa of the several dest mcs.lv.. agnnu to which I have ; 
In the change of appearance and w,.. 

cart«ulc add wear away the ccmeoUiuj material, and the softer layers and veins of the 
•tone, causing mslnbsrraUon and ttaktag off : while sulphurous and sulobarlc acids aid 
this action bv changing leas solulite Into more soluble salu, and by re. arranging the 
changisl molss;uls* Into a leas compact anil more friable form. Chemical eualysi* i l is r l n aai 
this latter Changs In a s-ery interesting manner. Specimens of 1 
qiiarrle.1, contained 1 
to the I 



I are lea. liable to Injury 

iote of lima, atllcato of 

I tnav be traced 
is, Water and 




When we consider the vast bulks of air which In 
ln« Uislr Influence* to bear upon the exterior Of a building. 
. a marked effect should be experience.! (rum tiie presence of 

jn to an part* of sulphurous and sulphuric acid* In lim.OOU 
Res two pocxiliarmes are gem-rally noticeable. The decay la 
ngs. cornice*, capital*, and othiT projecting parts ol the 
ml Jtuatlons ; also, while one portion of a >U».e may remain 
rapsillr soften and fall b. powder This latter effect «eem* doe. 

— 1 parU of the pieces of 
asraTegation of IU particles. In the I 
Ive Immunity from decay of certain exigent portions of a t 
appears to arias from the heat and air drying up anil sc. 



buildings, than In t 



not to any difference. In the chemical composition of the several parU of the pieces) 
but rather to differences in the state of acgregaUut. of IU 



case the 



which falls upon them, while this liquid Is 
exerts a more powerful ami more enduring effect, 
what I have already 



BsMBOV* w x trust *jrn Oi/icgs. — •' Perfection of mecriaiuain."— ,»fora>ao TPotl. 
Gold watohea i to loo guineas ; silver watches. -J to W guinea*. Benson's new Illustrated 
Pamisilet, free for two stamps, descriptive of every coostruotion of srateli, enable* |ier*ons 
In any part of the world to select with ths greatest certainty the watch beta adapted to 
their use. Watches sunt fow and «»fe by post on receipt of a remittance. 

J.W. BimaOK. J3 and M, I.islgate-hill. <« and 4T. CornhlU, I*>adon, EX. EsRablllhed 
1149. 



II. Krom 
decay we have to 




said, II will be sren that In order to 
against not only certain cjMmlcal, bat aJ«> 1 

. .re iwo gHieral princlplea, either of which named into praeMoa, 

Jus probxTtlon wore or .Isas cooiplately. Either wo may, firstly, prevent 
changes by covering up the bonding in a coating of some unalterable 
substance: or. secondly, we may »i modify the chemical and physical condition of the 
corrwliMs sarface* and part* adjacent thereto, as to render stone, previously liable to ilooay, 
aa enduring as the must uit|ierlshatilo ruck. 

As to the principle involvwi in Uie Brit of these theoretical general plan*. It U evidently 
le*> wlvantagsMis in averse respoct* than that of the second ; for we have alaray* to fear the 
risk of the protective coating, wherever It may be. proving partially im|*rfect, and so 
permitting the Injurious actions to occur as before, only hid from view. Th.. processes 
founded open this principle have likewise another drawback. Involving, as they do, an 
addition to the stone rather than an improvement of it. This addition gesiorsUlynecessicatejs 
a change of some kind in the appearance of the stone, whether that change be one of farm, 
color, or texture. The second general principle may, however, as 1 shall endeavour to 
•how, be carried out successfully Into practice without csosiiii.- thsssr or other defects, and 
iu adoption enable us to fulfil, partially or wholly, the followilig condition* :— 

1. Aav process to be thoroughiy effectual In preventing or arresting thedeoay of building 
•tones must be easy of application and moderate In cost. 

•J. It must render absorbent stooo lose porous and lass permeable by water, and. at th* 
same time, must counteract the Influence of Injurious bodio* In the atinnstihere, 

fl. It must effect the oonsollilatlon of stones In which the particles are loosely aggregates], 
and it must harden stones sadly abraded by slight mechanical means. 
*, The color and texture of the stone must not be materially altered by the pi lies at, 
f». The protective material mast not constitute a mere film upon the surface, but mart 
penetrate to some depth ; nor must it bo liable to such contraotion of the surface as shall 
cause a separation of perttck* from the maes of the stone. 

^ Kend before the Architectural Association, on January 31st, by Mr. A. H. Cllium. 
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IIL We now entire, to the 
> I will din. I.:, as 
oneiliignrfllrnoi oily. 
ot the stone ; the n 
ToUtil-) are applied in 
MX'. on Imperishable extortion to each particle. 

1. I ban already stated mjr cxmvtction that proot 
■Ola tad cannot, fulfil the necoamrr conditions ,if < 
this conviction presently. I wonid n 



In which an organic or solid body U employed. And bar* I 
UtrJ* na.re thou a rajtalnaru- of certain example, of the mora 
Wait, without ml-ving Into detail ; l.nt chean an a> easily men 
mm cUrwhere mat I shook! have been ubliged to ctntail my os 
under cunaldcrattam. 
1 do not think than U any valid reason why I should not 
their 



Inding processes xhrn a 
U applied tothc,rurtaoo 

by^thei/ action U on*th? 

balomtdut to this first division do 
I -hall point out the reasons of 

'JtSS 

complete- 

111., I L j i I 




I,'. 



of the flrrt 
The (Fester 

to tbo surface to be protected ; 
of which on ii. rr pun of 



balance, th. 

ii il'leatrabl*. Among the rnotcnals 
applied either melted or dissolved In some solvent, 
resin., to bo applied .Imllarly ; linseed, or other drying oils, either alono or In 
Willi aulphar, and bitumen ; thin latter in a Kate of solution in a volatile " 
ptntu fail to fulal nnl of out conditions. They after the color mom or 
lb* protective material U little more than a mere coaling of paint, b 
He* imcraw may go on an hefum. and It has no true adhesion In the 
subject lo decay its. If. Cclatlne .larch have actually been sag 
materials. Tint they are evMenttr-th* Utter eepecially- subject to 
Numerwi. tuggwitan* aa to coating stone* Willi various wife] earthy and mioeml m 
bare been made, bat they onneeal rather than can defect*, and con hare little or no 





of the second division the application of silicate in sot 
and over again Jugcr-stc.J and earned oat- The simplest 

il*u 

lecoCDpontion of 



rat in the apidlcation of .wluble or water glass to the Han*! At 
rd. and a partial p***ao Mu si waa achieved. 



Hut tho 

silicate i4 [ejiash (for silicate of nk la Uladruissiblc. on account of the disruption of the 
stcmr can-.! By the crUorearenee ..f the soda aalU produced) waa very precarious ; the'eor. 
bonate of Htm did not ulwnya act upon it witlt certainty, nor did the carbonic acid of the 
l it the ailica at a .ufnelenlly rapid rate. Then a decided Improvement waa 
em. The surface waa nrat waslvd with silicate of potash, and then with 
of calcium cr barium. Tho silicate waa Indeed at once deoompoaeil within the 
e, hot an equivalent quantity of a aoluble salt war formed at the eamc lime 
r and even injurious product. In | 




nlllicnigb we t 



after this treatment, that It U ltnpr»«lbie to wash away this aoluble Mdt from It, 
constantly meet with the statement—'' Tit* chloride of potaariura formed can 



product. In point of fact the atone hororoea art moon 



D* readily removed by washing." The mud* proorw in iu eearnliol feature* has bra. a 
ffcfAed in the formation of artificial atone. The tendency of Die so>nb]c salt necessarily 
' in to rvvstaiilse and rnptore tho anrfaco. 
have aiao.been applied in compound 
■ uaad ; and alio In comnijiattan with tl 



I In thia plan to 
ail i itc* I 
hare bean liltewiae 

Among the other pertly chei 
of hydrodoo silicic add, folio 
hardening cjneiira, and the atcn 
» la abnuied by the vtolc 
■ im|«rtty U introduced b 
de of aluminium has also been triod with »yn 
hyilrofloo aillcie acal, iirralacea an cIIcrvoacrr.«e with 



in the uac of fintterplicariroale' 
Mane (an action accompanied by efferveacameo 
aasl mi.lerlne It leas alaortient. Thii almplM 
ion of pare alien In water. Thiafulttlsu 
the w'or nor eaqas any efferveacence, 
lit ; and. with very soft atones coniaini 
ao contract upon ami tnjitro the surface, vritlu 
b sill an.4her process, th<- nacare of which I , 
to deacjtbe, but which, aolfar as I can see a 
contlitioa of atkixas. TV procaea 



icaxaaarlly 

la on* of the drawbacks to Its use. 

where orjranic bodies) 
it combination with the carbonates of tine and lead, 
a] proctWN** I have only time to notice fonr. A solution 
1 by on., of cauatic baryta, is applieil to the staine. A 
rendered, if alitneatotie, hardly slterabloliyacUi . yet the 
tffrrvcacenm can**! by the hydroduo silicic acid ; and a 
lint chemical aa ordinarily made. A solution of ailico. 

■Mat of success, but this liquid, like 



rtlnit upiw 
arw neutral 
II these pro 



rUch I 



rUcall 

refer 



I I believe a more o\tenafre vxis>rience of it will strengthen 




detain you lon| 
analysis and micrcMeopUal examination, of 

tn M4jaei|uence of th* Kctssral presence of a larwei 
this water exKting In a state of mechanical 
1 like oil. wax, fat, paraffin, resin, or bicumc 
. intact with the partu-Jna of stone to be in inl 
lb makea llttt* difference whether th* oily substance b 
of the mechanically - combined water has 
of the stones previously to tho applicat 



If a 



dryrn,, oil. Ufa 
*ipe for ea-:h I 



of the stone and the strnjaoroit parts present, when 
Kreat number of minute air space*, amongst which the 
feed. These pruuisaiii offer, therefore, no chetnknl. and u 
the ravacva of water, carbonfc and sulphuric 



A. third process oousImu 

MnsilBilii of lime of the 
le, hardeninc the'stouc, 

:r I 'll' nr.. | :. itj. in , ,1 , 
■ ■' in:';''« ; it h< : 

■ material, ita'action la 
f lima, it has a tendency 
to the sulsjtance. Tlurre 
st at liberty at present 
y and practically fulfils 
wrtly be made 
y opinion of iu 

effect*. ** revealed by 
ipplicatlon* to which I 
or sBiallor quantity of 
rather than ehfmilcal 
i can never conwi Into 
mate union with them, 
I applied hot or cold, 
not been driven out 
if the melted wax 



i.n 



vofrea of 
• •"' r a 



.l.fU u. 

or wax 
{lartial 

TheoU. 



time, but does not form a coherent protective 
»cu granule even then. The aaroe remark applies to wax, resin, isirufTtn. 
die. ; and when an excess of these inaUrlal* la urea 



. , _ — , — — — present it forms a coat of 

feint uproi the. surface, llablo at any Ume to scale off, owingfto Its InoompatlMllty with and 
tack ofadheaion lo the surface tamoath. Wliero a atone can he thun/unhly tasked, so at to 
drive off every truce of water tWitr t»ln»- tn'aoal with all, tt, tho c.rfect prodoiwl when 
etanir.rd nndiT tile rrdcrceoope Is manifestly more rntiafactnry. and the few trials that 
nave t-ren mode have been attended with omsldenvble racocss ; tat of conrw «m-!l a )4an la 
S P ^Ji* b U " l,rKD " ai1 '' 1 « 1 "»"« t '' " U>vre •bould occur caws ahere It was 

adnn»a,M-. cracle paraffin siwgvrta iball as tho tnc^t anclianeealile material tor the pur- 
neaav rsxamn, howi-ver, suffers a moat markol coutractlcin when passing trim the liuuid 
to the mlid itate, and thi, might prom a slirtbt .trawbnek to Its use. When examined 
enrofnlly with the aasftance of th 
preistratlons of Mats I. present 
*ptdi.«ia cnooart. to the naird eye. ._. 

en** of ept-clmens to which a .siluUon of rjlphnr In Unseed oil has been app:lcd, crystal, of 
solpJiste of msa-nesla and sulphate of Ume may 1st traced. These ralrahate. arise fV..tn t!v 
irrailuaJ oxidation of the ►ulphar In the oil *e Have alressly poinUvl out how prejudicial 
their formation is, and any process causing or favorltiK It Is Inadmissible In consequence. 
I have obtaineal portams of ,|eenyli. K dolomite fr.«u two or three diflerent buildintr« in 
~"***'f uS } remark al most cKmspicuuru dlirupttr* effect* prcluceal by the crystal- 
liaaUoo of snlphateof magnesia within tliem. T!iu «lt, in ervstalllslng, takes up largo 
of water, and expands greatly in an doing. Tho effect of a protective cooling 
cd. UP "" ' lt - m[lL ' " U1 ™=*»^«M 1» vrrT adHrtlt. The <TTS- 



coato) with any of the vurlona ialy 
a dirty appoaroniT' — an 'sppeartUKv which U <iften oon- 
and depend, on the atlcklueas of the surface ; and in the 



of a mechanics! 




coat, which In thru-turn drag aany .mall adhere tit (auricles of stone. The merely 
merhantVal protection afferled by waslies of cement and r-lmllar moteriakt Lt subject to 
lailore from lb* same causes. 

Aa to the rlfecu on bulMiug atones of the chief processes of the .ecaitsl dare, they arc 
extremsly varied. If saluof soda he employed, such a* the silicate . then carbonate or 
sulphate of ataU or chloral* or sodium appears as a white efflort'sccnae. Not only is thia 
unsightly, but. If It lie cicely rxamliud, a minute particle of stone torn off from the surfaoa 
will be found upon th* summit id each halr-IIke cry .ral con-tilMtlng the ('fflmresonce. If 
potash salts be used In the protrttlve prcsvai, sfflomceiice iloes not generally occur, but 
sains long damp, and when it has become itry (If thl. should ever Ute place), 
be left whore the soluble salts hare Iscn wsshtd cut by the rain. RiitI- 
sll scale have proved to mc that this la really the caw. Furthermore, thbj 
out or cleansicg nroota. by tho action of rain la a icry slow one, and il win be 
iag suitable tcsu to th* stone prepared by any of the j roctate* where an 
has teen used alone, that they iritarUhly reveal the rxlaunce of a large 
quantity of alkali. Where a wash of aUaUnc silicate has been f. llowed by a wsah of 
chloride of barium or calcium, not only murt a quantity of soluble salt equivalent to tho 
insoluble salt be formed, but, if the chloride of banum or calcium be applud in exce>., a 
Kill larger quantity of useless material wUl be introduced. Chemical examination of 
thia process show how ccmpletcly Impracticable the attempt t. m 
trpcrl t. A porous a«tan<s Mtarstfti 
caustic baryta, two solutions which, 
should yield no roluble, but two 
irrosnope. nn immense numWr of 
of baryta and, alumina, catily removed 
dc acid produced a vloletil dfcn ceience 
nates at Uuea, dcatroylng the ttnenosof 
the *rarface. although lt apraars to exert a hardening effect, particularly if -in .aded I 
th. application of caustic LaryU in *lut»n. In the case of . 
destroys tile cement 
hards* hat actually 
aminntmn of atone 
solution, which I have 






bne.1 already aa obtainable with great case, owing to the 
(J raliain in liUlysli. and may be prepared of rati' n. degree* 
trnl Jtt pert, B lnO of dry flint or .Ulclc.acld. When thl* 



t«T,cent.H parts 
, with carboout* of Umt In 



It gelatinises: 



very weak, it forms with a portion of the lira*, a eillcat* of lime, a very permanent ■ 
soluble compound. Ity a similar acU.ui .■urriwl to lis eitrsmr limit, by which nearly all 
original Ume ia rcmovid. and nothing loft but silica, <\.raH and .hells, and ether bodies 
now found (In the triasslc red conglcaiKTab' of South Heron) converted into flint or 
"' an this button of silica it applied ole.no, and In a pure state, to a surface 
lo preserve It. If th* stone be naturally voft and friabie - chalk for instance- 
no wb» favorable, for the ^lli-n anlution Bnrt partly celatbii-s-s on the 



When this solution of silica it applied 1 
of stone tn order t 
the result is in I 

It contracts, ami, in contractiug. draws a 
particles of the sxurfaae with it : tbo Mm finally falls off. Its action tinder • 
iliont seems leas unfavorable. Hut I have not examined the subject in all IU 1! 
yet. As to a solution of finosilicate of aluminum, I have not had sufficient experience, to 
pronounce a definite opinion as to its effects on stone ; theoretically, the probable prin- 
ciples of iu action an satisfactory. The solutions of lime and magnesia In water an an 
weak as to produce no appreciable alteration ut any kind In materials submitted to their 
action. Then la another process, the tangible rural u of which -vera favorable. I refir to 
that In which solution of silicate of potash nasi alumlnate of potaeh, of particular 
strengths, and in piu-ticular proiwrtlons ore mixed, and the mixture tlstJi ai^ilfrd to the 
atone. If the mixed •otalions be kept some hours previously to their use. they solidify 
into a glassy mass, containing silicate, alumina, and potash i till* latter soon bcccmlng 
enrtaj noted. Tho mixed silicate of alumina, and hydrate of alumina produced, resemble* 
very closely some of the varieties of the mineral alkqduuie. and eotlyriU'. neither of wkdoh 
are distinguUhcal liy durability or cchcslvcnc*.; jet, in actual practice, tins artificial com- 
pxntnal esems to have oonsidembso landing power, so that powdered Caen or Bath atone may 
be effectually recnuaolidatod by Its meant. The preaence of a large nuantily of potaeh 



preservative toluuVju* U 
bet 



p re-venu the process frosn fulfilling our "lit oundi 



NEW RAILWAY STATION AT STAFFORD. 

ANEW railvrnv station is on the 'point of completion at dtaflard, in place of 
the dirty Inconvenient abed* which have so lan% not accominodaUxl travel lets 
at tbi« busy portion of flic line. 

The new slaUou is of amsitlcntble extent. Tli« whole extent of the platform 
bona TW fret | only itO feet of this, however, j* covered in. The main block of 
building on the up-line consists of a bookUiK and telegraph office, flanked by 
dining, refreshment, and waitinsr roovns. The bookirrg-uriK'r, an ipartuiriit -M 
feet broad, i* furnished with a 'cmici.-cular screen, which, with a alivfhl partition, 
divides the first from the second and third eUoai paaacngers. To the left is a largK 
dininiT-rooiu and n'fmahtnrnt-rootn, while lo the right run in succession the first 
and aeraod cloaa uaitlDg-rtxiiiui for uuliet and gentlemen respectively. The wait. 
inK-rooms are nol wry large, Irol a* there sre four upon each side, the} will, 
perhaps, be foonil sntftarntly spurious. A hove the rcfrrshiuent-rooms arc tho 
offices of the gcod-i' auperlntmiient for the district, while above the waiting-rooms 
arc thofe of tlte pennanrnt way manager. The platforms, which are paved with 
htatlonLsJiire tile*, arc covered in w ith iron and gloss roofing, which extends over 
the nearer line of rails, and will cotueajuenbly sbrlter the pnaaengers while alight- 
ing. From a pipe. Hut runs the whole length of the roof, depend gas lamps. 
Flights of steps on each side of the booking crffice lead to the crowing bridge. On 
the down-line the central apartment is a first-class refrcsbmcnt-room, fifty feet In 
length, laced at either rod by a small tiflke, which, with it* projecting window 
serves to break the monotony of the long length of building. At the further end 
of the first-class is a anxxid-c-lassi rvfrealiment-room, 43 feet in length. Tho 
waiting-rooms npon this side are crjnailv distributed on each side of the central 
rvfrrshment-room, Ihe first-class being at the nearer and the second at the farther 
end. At the ends of the platform on each aide are covered sidings, for the recep- 
tiun of carriages from the North Staffordshire, the Shropshire L nlon, and any 
other branch llnea which may be ronnected with the station. 

New engine and gixsla sheds— llie latter IM feet in length— have bees recently 
erected, 'flic paMeiiger station itself lias occapioi about seven months in 
erection. 

rat of^ the building ly«r £W 




■ted for boring Uirougb the Alps, have been trinl 
already been pierced on the Krencb side, and l«V> 
on the Italian aide; ecdxismuesitly nearly 1,700 metres, out of lS.OOO 
about seven miles and a half, have to be bored tiirough. 



now machines constructed 
7:«J metres have 
(Lilian aide; 
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PROFESSOR SMIRKE'S LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AT 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY.— Lectuke 111. 
TN my Ins*. Ircturr I touched upon * few of the more intei-futlnn object* an thn *hrlv« of 

1 the Uritish Museum, that bare 'pedal re-ferei.ee to aft*hiU»cture. Tho mbjnet la well 
r.ljjb interminable, for I doubt wbether any library 
Museum, either In extent or value : urvl I tntrpjwv 



u. 



ject, and continue, in a cun 
ins be*i calrnlaied to 1(D| 
emnwrl in tlw i*nrwdl of 
attention to anfstVr Library 
which l" verv dlftVrimt. 
haw a 
II m— 
for thi 



kit 



1 equal* that in the lirltish 
oocaalnn, to purwic the nab- 
direct yonr attention to such other works as mm to 
>n or U> excite iotermt la the minds of those 
knowledge. Bat I will this evening call your 
• , In soma nrmc, regarded as a public library, hot 
mpoct to extent and ralac, from that to which I 
rnry which fnmu an important part of th* Soan* 
by an architect, and bequeathed by him In trust 
So have apodal clnims on my attention here, and 
inejdon that existed between this Academy and 



archltV-ctora 
, which may 
doabt, both B 
' advertod. 1 refer to the 11 
'sing a hhrary wholly formei 
ess a*r of arrnltecta, it seems 
thn«c claims are enhanced by the long oc 
Hlr JrJm Swne. 

It U tiv no means my Intention or dad: 
of that, in name respect*, remarkable 
teen per ar>J disposition, with his fotbiea 
here. Let those who have no defects of 
CTtalnly will not Tenture to do so. 

As tin architect, he undoubtedly was, in some respect*, rvmarkabla. He sought for novelty 
and originality in whatever he did, and not unfruqaimtly he noce-eded In attaining the 
object of hi* search, lie was eery deficient in greatness of etyle.'deltfhUng rather In small 
ro.v.vfiv' mid whlnudoal contrivances to produce effort Though he can hardly be tald to 
har« [<i*-o-*»il genius In the higher «rn-v of that word, he hail much Ingenuity. He roore- 
over hail *ocne asplratioiM after the attractive but hazardous quality of the plotun^joo in 
arehl'o tare. If I hare declined, on the present occaalon, to be the censor of his personal 



I to constitute my»-4f ibe apologM or the critic 
nan. With his personal peculiarities— with Id* 

"rtodo 
I 



liajitl.**, to 1 would equally refrain from investigating the motives which may or may 
bk hare indrienoed him to devote his uiawun and library to ita present seml-pabllo 
iKirpov. Let us tain tho fact as we find It. and admit at once that the bequest was a 
liberal contribution towar-U tho edocatfcm of hi* nrofeaslonal posterity. 

It plcnard Sir John to apply for and obtain the sanction of I'nrtiainent for the formation 
of n tnnt. Imposing on the trustees certain very clearly -defined duties, which duties the 
trustee*, by aoccptuig their office, booamn morally and legally bound truly and faithfully to 
perform, at all events until the same authority that Imposed them shall have thought fit to 
modify or annul them. 

I hare rentured to aay thus much publicly to too. because the trustees bare not unfre- 
qocnlly been made the subject of considerable mlsreprwntotSoo. Sir John evidently de- 
f 1 red to limit the examination of his collection to those only who studied architecture either 
a> profeeaurs or amateur?, certainly not intending to throw It open to inditcrlnilneLe view. 
That such was his Intention Is conclusively shown by the particular conditio*™ which ho so 
carefully Imposed ; and a trustee, like an executor, can by no mean* depart from, or even 
vary, aslmrle «.nditii«i laid dnwn by the testator without It 
of Deflecting or ctreadlng the pirwera of Ids 



; museum, properly m called, will not engage our attention this evening. Thosn who 
"e themselves aeqnalnted with ita contents know that they are of a very raiaocl- 
LiraTtcT, comprising som* objevU of groat value and Interest, andanioe of a most 
trlrial and InsioTiiacant nature. 
It It ti the lisrnrr only that I am now about to advert, avoiding , as far a* mnv Ik- possible. 

onory, inasmuch as the time at I 
if thswo lectures is, rey^thc vu 

education of ; VhVitib^ur"Thi. ■nW'con.mcretion excTudea mJ£trom»l< 
to the rich (torn at mechanical knowledge which are to be found on tho •helm of thU 



is up iik tinmry omy mat i am now alwi! to iu] 

mrh olijecu m oidojiTclT conoorn too mow *nUm 
imui in vpry limltod. and im Uio «pwl»l imrpnM of 
tlon of Uio Aadrar. oononed to mch ob/ocu u »n 





M.Smurt lh«t I ua 

&17 Bttrntlan ; on t It l« ronalntv to tho «ror»« of t*!, ch»r«cWT that tho lllinrr ow»» tu 
ttiiof of.nictinn. »ni from tliran it ilorlfw lb- clklof niliw. H oimraluM nwly mi) »n;hl- 
Kvtnnl puhUcotion of tuIuc that ha.1 apjwrod daring hit own profe«lonAl ramr, down 
to tlir r»ricd of hil druh, in 1S17, u well u m Urg* turn of book, of mrtv date. Amonir 
tho mrlint In th* catalogue yon will find Albntia - Ubrl dorxm dc re EdiflcatorU." (if 



Uila wf ll kwiwn book there are here at* editions, bat 
an.1 oiu-lln* Latin edition of 1412. A folio edition, in 
ulilrh lt» oom»r read wlt>i ^reatoit nur, ai It 
othi r evkdonon of hla haTtnjt carrfoUr read it. 

<>n a former ooeaalon I hare, from lib place, 
at Ilimlnl and olanrhcr*, II it church of Han 1 

ItmouKinee. before It had d»grnorat«l Into tho coniinoriiilace inanner of the following cen 
turjr. It uworthy of m - 
fennce. upon this work, 



I hoar I da not find the original 
and Engliih. appears to lie that 
marginal notes by him, aa.1 

my admiration of Albert!' t work, 
b in the best Kyle of the early 



It u worthy of not* that V»«iri b oth-* but lilshUy. im.l wttli "onii! apiiarmt Indlf • 
i, upon tab work, althoogti he mu-t h»»e Iwn e»]KCl*;iy familiar with It, mr-lnj 
V:i»;iri iNcIt »:ime time la Hlmtal. 



In truth, Vaaari, excellent at he may he a»abkigr»iph«r,h*l,o«an arU.t.l.utliUU. k -eiiiu». 
aivl he wm unable to appreciate tho awnnirhat dry. antUjuawii raaaiHT of Albert!. That 
artlot not only pu a wuad undoubud talent a> • practical architect, but romarfcai>le merit 
a!«n a> a writer. Hll book U fall of raloabUi mnarka, and attow at om-e hl» g.«t «ctnw 
and hi, erwlition. 

Wiat !• al<o aporialty worthy of our ohaerratloti l«, that he appcare, in an ornliientdngre*. 
tr. lure unlto.1 a mlnuw and accurate technical knowlrelgo with a flne wthrtte foellnf;. The 
dhxinctkm which ho drawn between beauty and ornament la, I think, moat just and true. 
" Heanty," ha says, " Is lOinrthing lorely, which is proper and innate, and diffused orer 
(I whole body, whllit ornament la something lurjcraddod or adventitloua, rather than 
Innate." 

All«rtl. and. I might say, Albortls school -the achool of the Early lUmaiaauvcc-wcll 
11 v Si . ,5 the distinction between beauty and ornament. 

Tho vulgar of all ages, countries, and rank* are apt to think that ornament means beauty, 
and that In order to be beautiful we must needs be lavish in omameuUtkui. This gn-ot 
error lends flroctly to that excess which degrades art, whether It be architecture or hex 
sorter art'. Itwasetcoa, which markM the decadence of Iloman an I of MoJleva) art : 
a.id It n u the .llBRgiirement of eioraw which staineil tho purity of the Early Renaissance. 

I speak, a» tt la RlUng and becoming that I should speak, with great reswrtv. and in III* 
mnst general terms, when touching on tho state of our art tu tho present day; but I think I 
am nmly fnliUllng a plain doty in denouncing the tendency to a men 'trie!, .ma us* of 
ornament, which may, perhaps, be discerned amidst th* conflict anil rivalry of prvTalltug 
tastes. 

No doubt. In this coaotry, the greatest diversity of feeling exists In matters of art ; so 
impatient of all restraint U our countryman, that there Is no privilege that ho more frnely 
c tonuses than that of differing from his acljbbonr In opinion ; and in u«£ (specially, we all 
proverbially and most widely differ. 

Sumo will teach us that ornament alone Is architecture, and that a bedding without oma- 
ment Is but riaDdioraft work, ni nassiily devoid of art. and beneath an artist's attention : 
j'j? others will look with equal contempt upon all mere ornament as a frivolous and 
puerile Inutility, altogether unworthy of any serious regard- 1 believe that in this case, as 
in most others, each of the^ extreme opinions Is equally remote from tho truth. 

At all events, I am confident that, however we may be led away by our Imitative habits 
Into occasional extravagant-tea and unseemly excesses, tho natural bent of the Enxllah mind 
u towards moderation In th* us* of ornament. 

Flagrantly as wo may aonsstlmss err, and wild as may be th* caprices we may sometimes 
indulge In, still. In the main, the tssndency of public lasts Is of a plain, grave, surf practical 
I am very (lastly mistaken If, when w* regard, either on this lid* of th* 
r tho other, the overloaded piks of enrichment which constitute the pretentious 

~ i fall 



charsr 

Atlantl 



facades occasional ly presented to ua for our admiration, by far the majority tt us 
into th, tirJmjawloMd and oslculatiug Inquiry of - cui bono f> Not only does Uil. ei 



offenil, as it appears to me, tho uaturaUy simple taste of this country, but It I* plainly at 
variance, with lb* lessons dally taught ua by our BnsUsh climate. Moistn**s la the normal 
condition of our air, and clouds are the normal clothing of our sky ; for at least two- 
thlrls of toe year our buildings are constantly liable to be drenched in rain, whilst for the 

ntatter 11 the dlcutes^f ^mmoo'selii irek' ^'(ectTarn tn ^°th'th* t; ""i^' of th> * 
natural taste. 

I pointed sentence which I have quoted from Aibertl has 
' diversion. In this respect I am failing to profit by the' 
tyle of writing Is as free from verbiage and prolixity as 
mi frivolous and lutrusive oniamerit. 

cry different character. Indeed. I 



hooks f» wide , 
nnstant lojtuposiUt 

op la that 



■under In 
that the. 



th. 



Arrhif 



urs do 



no Is aome- 
racter and 
tcted to on 

titu- 



int and grotssstue seroila 
wbouoe were derived the 
l those styles as displayed 
and sobriety by the aide 



1 perceive that tho short sum 
led mo Into a aomewliat verbose 
example of my author, whose t 
his style of archlUs-ture la exempt to 

The next book which comes to band I 
times almost led to feel surprise bos 
quality can submit to the close and cos 
cur bookshelves. 

The book, I ear, which I now take up la that of plctterlli 
tione, .SyminetrU, ac ProporUone 

It bears and testimony to the rapid deterioration of art, and to thi 
corrupt excess among our German neighbour*. In tho cxtrav 
and cartouches which abound iu this volume, wo ase at once fn 
strange urtutraeiita of our Riixabethsn ami Jacobite stylos, altho 
In our own country might lay claim to the character of atmplU 
of tho* wild enormities of Inottevlin. 

In a former lecture I expressed my belief that much of the degradation 
of architecture in the seventeenth century might be due to tho practice 
at that period of tho aaujo Individual pursuing alt the three sister arts. Whilst any 
remnant of the |*irlty of early art, and of the good sense of the early artists, survived, this 
combined cultivation of tho fit* arts was not attended by any evil consequences. On the 
contrary, the arts lent to each oilier that mutual aid from which they derived mutual 
advantage ; but it waa when tho torch of genius bad died out and our art fell into decay, 
that the dangers consequent on tills uulon began to develop themselves. 

When men ceased to understand the true kudo of oacb art, and to recognise their respec- 
tive limits, they lust tbo power of designing well In any art. The sculptor and the architect 
became merged In one artist, who wss fain to balld up his clouiis, and U* construct celestial 
glories as if lie was erecting a stone wall ; whilst, on th* othor band, be design.*! building* 
wanting many of the essential attributes of real architecture— buildings, Indeed, that could 
only be made to stand by dint of tics and other hidden mechanical conttivarsoos. The 
physical Impossibility of executing in solid materials the architectural vausrlus of 
Dlctterlin, as exhibited in the designs before na, it sufficient evidence of his unfitness to 
design architecture. He seems to hare been utterly regardless of the fact that architec- 
ture Is a constructive art subject to static and dynamic laws. Far different was it in the 
good tiroes of Hi* previous century. I boiler* wo may defy the most scrupulous critic 
to point out In any one picture of Rarfai lle's, of O. Romano's, or of M. Augclo's. a single 
building or fragment of an-httectore, wliich might not with perfect facility bo executed, 
line for line, in stone or timber. 

I touch with great reserve on the confine* of my neighbours, end should regard It as pre- 
sumptuous on my port to affect tho critic In th* alster orb. ; but still I would vculure to urge 
on the students of the painting a-boeJ that In th* architecture which they may deem it 
proper to introduce in their pictures they should never lie unmindful of the practicability 
of the structures they represent. It appears to nic that it la jnst as incomt.oit on the 
painter or sculptor to give to hia building a suitable and sufficient base as It It to place hi. 
flgarc* properly and naturally ou their feet- The error of representing an Impossible 

a man in an t 




k] niche*, a prevailing habit of 

Co -1" < ' ' -I ni- i-hci, in: 1 



drawings, 

Arehitetttira del" Anno lino, 
although of its authenticity, .e. .. 
The execution of th* drawings Is very 
delineation, and yet there Is not wantlni 
almost artistic dexterity. Tho volume i 

de Honkrmrt'a hook of drawings, rrccnt-'y snbmlued to the Institute of I 
does tor the thirteenth century. 

There are between sixty and seventy drawings, but none bear any titles, and thev are 
prnhalxly original sl^liis or eren-ises in architectural and ornamental design. A very little 
corToctlon and modification would make some of these designs elegant cnmpositlona. I 
bare upon a fenner occasion obecrved u|»n the absence of the rcgnlar orders of 
tore In tbo early works of the Renaissance. This volume remarkably corrobo 
statement. There is not. I believe, a single Instance in the book of a dominant order c 
mining the pni|orunna of a building. Coiumns there are in abundance, and of a great 
variety of whlmascai form* ; but In all case*. I believe, each tier of c ' 
represents a separate floor. A constant use of I " 

panelling, and enriching the panela with araranqim. as on tho sides of square 
pilasters, and a habit of covering all vacant afiaces with «qnare and circular iianelt and 
medallions, filled in either with slats of cosorad marblo or u-lth folia», generally In some- 
what flat relief— these appear to be the prevailing .Hatlnctlon* of th* qnatns-cento style, 
which -ta.-iils cslt with very marked differences from the styles Immediately prcivdlng and 
ajsccwsllng it. 

Another book, which I must not pass by. Is a fine copy of tho earliest edition of Ptitlibcrt 
d* forme's Architecture, bearing date i:m. Under the auspices of Catherine tie MeiticlaJit 
may bo regarded as the Introducer of the ItcnaisaaDce into northern Kuropo. KheaUTseofa 
race eminently illKtlngtilsho'l In the history of art, and the author In bis dedication eulogis- 
tically refers to her as delighting in an hltecture, and as sketching with her own hand the 
noble palace* which ah* caused to >sa erected. 

It is curious to find at this early period th* author groaning over the degeneracy of bis 
profession, and complaining how few tno architects there then were, piome self-styled 
architects were, he says, but mere " master masons," whilst others were but ircotnetrtclans, 
or men addicted to the literature, bnt neglecting tho practice, of their profession. His 
Imaginary portraiture of the beau-ideal of an arehitect savors of the quaint, allegorical 
taste of his time, tie would represent an architect, he aa\s. <and there Is an ftlastnitive 
diagram of ouch a man) with three eyes : one for the observation of divine things and the 
works of fka! ; [lie SeccrKl for the careful 'il rtcrv.Ulan i f tritti^s iTi-s'tit atnl i.tvitm' liitn ; 
and tho tliinl. for I'Ssking into the future, foreseeing, and so providing against ridntngarrfttj. 
Ho should also havo'four ears, indicating that it more behove* him to listen than to ayiaajk 
Four bands should be given to him. that he might be the better able to do all that is 
required and oipoctetl that he ■honkl do; whilst his feet are to be winged, pointing 
out that he must be of quick Intelligence, ami rapid in action. There are many other 
things worthy of observation In this curious volume ; but I must hasten on to others. 

t find a volume of original drawings by Carlo Fontona, formerly in the library of Paine, 
an eminent architect of the last century. It represents th* state, at that period, of the 
Coliseum, si Borne, and Ftmtana's supposed restoration of It, with hla suggtsstiona, certainly 
not a happy one, for the erection of a church within the area of the amrsutsssatre. to be 
dedicated to U>* Christian martyrs who suffered there. 1 need acatrsly *ay that this 
monogram on t he Coliseum la greatly Inferior to that unpublished w..rk on lb* fublact 
existing In the British Museum, to which I t" 



drawings, of tho surer, teen th century, by Foatana, are very neatly and ably 
quite fro* from the dry hard manner prevalent among architects at a later tlatsv 



are In brown, and the shadows delicately Indicates! with a cool neutral wash, 
' equivalent to It. This mod* of execution was retained 
out the last century , for I find here a larg* folio volume containing origins! dra 



Wren and others of hi* time which are all similarly treated. Borne, also, la Use 
attributed to Inigo Jones are so executed. 

The use of a brown outline with cool shadows was. I 
English as well a* foreign artists up to quite 
whether the modern substitution of brown sepia 
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room of hi* mumm, I rind a Roman txiism! of the early put of the (sixteenth cettjry, 
ildastratod with miniatures ol the greatest delicacy by Loc*> run LeyJrn ami his scholars. 
It b worthy of remark that all the architecture and orn:imenUt1>jfl with which theae 



a an>l aba rote ly ouricbed. art, throughout, very distinctly (b-thlc In Kyle j late, It 
la tree, bat without any ndintxtiu>»«>f da«*lo uorto, and yet this artist died In IUS, and wu 
Iborefow contt-mporary with lUfTaolle and Uulllo Romano. Thn cn-criaterico of two 

and luly, 




that to which I ham jait adverted. The ttrle I* strictly lUffaelLcsque, with medallion* and 
arabesques, such Mvtnin the Loggia of the Vatican. I cannot pa*i from thii magniu 
cent, and almost priceless, manuscript volume, without adverting to the elegant cliamctcr 
of the hand- writing When we look upon the beautifully unifann, clear, wvlT-proportwoeJ. 
deliberately -ahaped, ami. I would almost aay, dignified, stylo of the lettering, and compare it 
with the oalUrranhy vt the nineteenth century, in which the wocda look often looro like 
the hasty, nnmeanliig •onuohe- of a bed pen than the exprewilona of a man> thought and 
atmso. It most he aduiiuod that thn lapao of MO year* ha* brought. In this rcapoct at all 

(TPTitji, CO lmpTOTmi'"Jlt wSntCTVT. 

Nor, perhaps, con thi* t» wandered at, when we find, a* that eminent achntar, Mr. 
ranixzi, has lately proved, tlic great Bologu-eac painter Frarwia himself, did not think It 
beneath him to unite Lhe atndy and practice of typography with the highest effort* of a 
n*o*t gifted jsmcil. 

Descending, now, I0(l yearn, we oome to the ■ketch of Inigo Jones; not the original 
book. It la true, but an admirable fac *UnJk< uf it, presented to Sir Jolui by the late 
Puke of Devonshire, the owner of Inlgo's own handiwork. It I* not for me to dwell 
on this cketch-bcok, aa it constat* exclusively of studies of figure* and drapery. The 
book boars date at Homo in t*»lf, when the great architect was about forty year* old, I 
cannot refrain, here, from adding chat tho motto which grace* thn fine page of thi* sketch- 
book la *' Altro dUetto et 1 fmparar' non trovo" (I have no pleasure hat in acquiring 
knowledge), a sentiment which does high honor to Inlgo James, and one which should never 
be absent from tho mind of an artist -. be he young or old. When a man ha* reached the 
pertod at which be imagine* that he haalcoint his art and need* no more touching, lie may 
rest aasured that he ha* fallon bally Into the sear ami yellow leaf. 

In an evening deTotcd to the literary tsnqucst of Sir John Roane, It wem4 natural that I 
should not altogether abstain from teaching, for, at loan., a few minutes, upon (hat eminent 
professor' h own peculiarities of architectural design. Although within tho*o wall* we very 
wisely abstain from the remotest criticism on the work* of contemporary artist*, that 
aalutary limitation has long; ceased to exempt Sir John's work* frotm the free comment of 
the critic. Upward* of a quarter of a century has passed away ainoe his death. 

I hare, however, no Inclination nor intention here to Use that lash. I would. but remark, 
generally, that a constant endeavour to seek out picturesque effects, especially in the design 
of interior architecture, aeems to hare led to much of that eccentricity uf 
dined to condemn In hi* works, although It may be 
igcnious combination*, and, perhaps, occasionally tii torn 



most critics are I 
resulted in some lugrn 
ception*. 
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other, characterises medim 
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great value to that quality, *' the picturesque.'' The application 
ngue. It is a word of no very remote origin, for there Trirta, I 
ulvuV-Tit valae in any Clawlc tongue ; and. certaioly, there is no trace 
1 to convey Uie Idea in the written records uf medieval tiniee— a fact 
t remarkable as tho quality which, probably more than any 
al art 1* tfaU aame pU^turosqurnca*. To the bass of my bel ler, 
1 of the writer* on art of tho period of the Itir-noiasaiLoe. It* 
, although it* application la, as I bare said, vague and in- 



Whatevor In wpeciajly well adapted for representation In a picture is mid to be " plctn- 
re*qoo.~ In tttat sense its special appticatality to natural scenery Is obrloos : but it u also 
very properly applicable to those objects of art which, either from tlieir form or color, or 
from the combination: of form* or color*, that they may present, are particularly capable 
of being agreeably represented In a nteture. That, an old or rained building I* nsiially 
more picturesque than a perfect and new one ; for there I 
and iharp shifV-M, and a. ennLeness, aivl (Cm .rt ban 



» U a hanl drrruwN In ntralght llniw 
rahnn**, in bright coloring, which cannot, 
made^so^picadng^^ ptr-tare^png 



U is finely aaldhylrrron- 

"There Ls a power 
Arvl magic In the rained battlement, 
For which the palace of the pre-ent hour 
Moat yield ft* pomp and watt till ago* arc it* i 




< of which tho result is an 



mr-dieval art wonS he i 



not why they ploa*. TodwWI on tbe pl<-fcuwjoeii«^w of mtsbera) art w> -idd tie mzxr 
flootn, ar>l, tndoM, trite, for plctureaojuenees b. as I hare said, the special and appropriate 
reality of that style of art : the group* of tower* and pinnacle-., and gabies and cMianery- 
shafts, which characterise it. ore the very emt»dlnu-iit of thi* [^ctureequ*. 



I Ihluk It may be more useful to you to point out for 
rimpJfrand less pretending form* ore susceptible of thii" attractive quality when ... 
by thn hand* of an artist. It U impossible to stray over that Land of art— Italy— without 
meeting at every turn with plain farmdmildings. ordinary Lodges -nay. shsaii and gate* 
way*, of high aesthetic intense Not that they hate been purprMcly »t designed L> pleaw, 
hut the old Italian mind aoenu to ha to tiesm to thoroughly imbued with artistic feeling, 
that theycooJd not help imparting it to every common object they touched. Vagne and 
difficult of precise definition as thi* word " plcture*)un " I* in the pointer * art. when 
applUd to architecture it is certainly still more vogue. We may readily onoiigh -*ay tliat 
moivntony, uniformity, and re verity o< outline are opposed di the ptctureapie, and that 
freodoen and atrsenn* fnjni restraint and variety of outline are circumstanens favorable to, 
and consonant with, the picturesque. Yet to my that these latter cirirarnatancM am 
essential to its existence, or that the former are uiuwerrcdly iucompatibii- with it, would 
t* going a great deal too far. 

Can we, for example, venture to aay that the Doric temple of Vfinerra at Athens is not 
ptrturveqne ? Yet symmetry and severity of outline are its special c tmraeterist lea. 

Ho In an ordinary modern London street wo may Si id entire absence from restraint, and 
n superabniy)a--it variety of outline, for every man build* ae he like*, and so variety la 
corned even to etce**,, yet no one will quote Oxfonl -utrset or >*|set-str»<et, on that account 
as furnishing eramplos of picturesque architecture. In truth, 1 apprehet^l that 
this very favorite hut somewhat unintelligible word must bo rlaaasd with the adjtvtivrts, 
grarul, beautiful, and »n<"h like ; won!* which address themselrea rather to the feelings than 
v> the judgment. Hervoo It arisiw tr>at, In arcliitecture. picturesqueneas bt n vm^dangrroas 
otiseet i?f amuctlofi, for if It be sought for by those who cannot feel it, there would be 
imminent risk of their running Into ridiculous conceit*. 

Their abortive attempt* at the picturesque ww-m V» have the same relation to really and 
truly plrturesq.* c«.mpo«iUorks that uoowiwe veT*e« ts^r to real poetry. Bach may pre- 
sent the requisite combination of I J -»-— — 

thwrn ; but the one 1* empty a 
with sense and gculus. 



abandon themselves to it. There are those who can scareely 



warmth and -iucerity, tmWa assuted by such hrlps to iWmttoti as 
tor may bo able to afford ; " the dim religious light," the " storied 
slid the hierarchy vt gflt ami painted aaints. 



Even among men who may really have some true feeling for the pictureaque. there ore 
those to be found who hare a sort of maudlin lore of It, leading them to an extravagant 
and morbid craving for it ; to such an extent, I bcheve. a* sometimes to affect even the 
religion* faith of those who at* 
aay their prayers with i 
the architect or if 
window richly di 

It may be uncharitable to doubt the reality of feollng of ruch devotion*, and wo ore 
here all of us too well acquainted with, and too much alive to, the influence of the tine 
arts upon tho mi&l sol heart of men, to doubt their power of fo*t<<riiu » genuine religiou* 
sentiment ; such an influence is, indeed, one of their most legitimate and wlutury effect*. 

But every virtue has Its sham : there is the courage which nerd* a dram to call it into 

aTress| UW | : I* tiJ ^fl*? wbWl °* VT ' lU IjJjJ*^ 10 ort, ' DlatioD ; iIw3 xhwt l *\ ** 1 ll » VL ' 

appliances to stimulate it into actlvo existence j lbs vutarissj uerla picture*.(uearetat«!tnre. 
and even a picturesqao costume, for their sustenance, oUierwhw there is reason to fear that 
their |»ous seal might wane and wax faint. 

These, however, arc but examples of a falsa and counterfeit feeling. Men'* l 
curiously and variously affected. There are aome more deeply nffocbxl bv < 
the lowly, unambltlou* viUagv church, wholly wanting the n 



than by fating up at those vast imrifactiuui of reliinon which have awed ao 
tions of worchlppeiv. . 

Still, I repeat It, there U no denying the wide ptawajsjaua of that influence which archi- 
tecture exercises, be It evidence of human frailty or cat tho potency of art ; and it aeems a 
Wty legitimate cxrreiae of thn witchery of art to praeila* those cunning de view by which 
she can be made to elevate the mind or touch the IntagltnttJua. It Is in truth the i 
province of the fine arts to do ao. 

The kindred arid of poetry, of music, and of painting, have In nil age* i 
dominion over the mind of man, and have claimed to bring even his enlighte 
within thn sphere of their poUsit spells ; : 
proper funrti-rm*, nor forfelw its * 




mind thn like r 

But if it be i 
regard that power oa a a 
Improperly. 

After nil, I believe that the moat legitimate anil tho most wholesome exerciscfof the j*>ver 
of art In that which is inspired by truthfulness of diameter. 

I do not mean that the brew-house or the laundry, when unavoidably forming iiari of the 
landscape, may not most legitimately hare their homely domestic uses veilod under niot 
mare pleasing form* than Ukno afforded by the undisguised amoke*floe or the ventilator: 



I am confident in the 

eoctire for It at bust the 
< most truthfully bdd I* n* 
i desired that the convnntii 
ct has always so largely to contend w 
r all the e xpr essdon of which the p 
would little merit the position s 
nabte to affect the Imagination. 
nl, in i re thin a mere figun? o( 
or that It aptwara to attract or rejwl i 
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but in buildings demai^dlng arc! 
giving to each the expression that mowt 
mf rit of tratlif alness of character, Tho 
which ttiovt affects us; and although it 
andstructurat necewitl^, which on arc kite 
it vain and f utile to attempt to give a built 
the sculptor'* work Is eueoeptible, yet oar 
admitted by ail to hold a* a flue art were i 
certain extent, the passions. It Is. I appre 
that a bulliiing frowns on ns or smllo* on a* 

1% in one building a majesty that subdues us, in another a levity that even amuse-s u«. 
There are #mie buildings ol so festive a character that in their very aspect they appear to 
sympathise wttli us in our joy. whilst others, an the contrary, are of an aspect congt-iunl 
with an opposite tone of mind. 

These are the qualities which constitute character in architecture, and, therefore, as I 
have saM before, so do 1 repeat nuw, the character of his work should ever tie one of Un> 
chief •tnilles uf an architect. But I perceive that tUx John's aspiraUotu after the pic- 
ture*qu" have led me into too long a uagTcssnuu. 

There arc other i»oc Hilarities In Id* works on wldch I need not esntedally dwell, for 
whatever may have been his faults, they have not bceti Imltuted by other*, and hmw not. 
therefore. Influenced his suocosson either for good or evil. There were m many of Ifww 
peculiarities or eccentricities in hi* manner of designing, that 1 am Inclined to believe that 
be was ambitious to found a style of hi* own. Without, perhaps, venturing to go so far *• 
to o>ndernn altogether any such attempt, I would, at 'all events, my that to found an 
original stylo of <Te*igu In architecture would be n task demanding a very high rank of 
genlu*. and It U an enterprise which I certainly counsel no man to mnWzrtnkc. 
I believe It was some vague and weak ambition *d tM» nature which led Mr. Dam e to 
' a dealgn a* the front of the Guildhall of London ; 
n. Hetouf/ 




a kind nf 



thai i . m rel it .rv 'ml , igrin? wh{-"h hn-. 

M of a trpt< was ever the production of any one 

from the force of cireumrtancw that styles, in one ait at ' 
rise. I need scarcely point out to y«u how 
or local peculiarities, have, at all tlioea, 
that have taken place in architecture, 
lecture to point out to you various 



o y«u how greatly collateral circu 
ItWand In ail countries, tnfin 
tecturv. or this, however, I Ux 
ouj notalile Instances), and many 




One of the ablest, aa well a* one of the moat recent writer* on the subject of the so-called 
Oothle arcliitecture. V. Viollet le Due, point* to the use of smalt siaed atones ns one of the 
special characteristic* of that Btyle.and nearly W> years previously our own -Sir Christoplier 
Wren ba«t mado exactly the same obaervatioo. Dotli tlies* writers point out how 
materially the style was modified and influenced by that practice. In the mi i idle age 
there were few good road*, and thi* rendered the cost of the transport of atone propor- 
tionately high ; a cost still more seriously augmented by the inordinate toll*, pnrate and 
public, thou so often and ao extenslvnlv, on same pretence or other, Levied by the land- 
owners, whether lay or ecclesiastical', through wbuae demesnes or territorial limits 
the « tones had to be conveyed to their destination. These causes of expcn*e 
cpenuvtl to ao great an extent aa to render the material* u*d in a building 
usually ranch more cxi***iaire Uiou Uie labor required In working and setting them. 
Hanover, the want of regular employment for men In those times, and the owissqiicnt low 
scale of wages, rendered labor a comparatively unimportant part of the eo»t of a building. 
From hence a state of things arose exactly tho converse of that which exists at present, 
when the mason is often better paid than tho clergyman, and when canal*, railroad*, and 
machinery have reduced the coat of getting and carrying henry building material* to a 
small fraction only of that which prevailed in medieval Limes. That former state of things 
naturally led to. perhaps, nearly all the peculiarities of the prevalent style of building. 
There was a Lavish expenditure of labor in deep undercutting* and perforations, and the 
intricacies of every kind which, above all things, distinguish Gothic work, and which are. in 
truth, essential to the f nil and complete development of It. At the aame time, the eu-t 
and dinVuIties of the transit of freestone naturally csuaaed the use of it In small btock*, a* 
observed by Wren and Viollet In l>nc— a result which, of course, feruled to encourage those 
very Intricacies and delicacies which characterise Gothic carved work In general. Kncli 
''i- -i I I suiip. sr. 1 cr t-ki t u ■ inlly n rtic.i id ttc t» . Oi ■ iiaplial* o! th- v- rv Ur^ ■ . 
p[|L*r j iuut ;iiiTs -ovtv imiit up i:i e-.mtmf- ol v<-ry r. \ - I' - J il.')Uh, i-wh :r •■• ol cnu l - ■ t i _ - 
posing a distinct and independent band or tier of foliage or other ornamentation : whilst 
the shafts of columns, even In the largert structure*, were, fur the reasons I hare adduced, 
usually of diameters measuring but a few inclies. 

In making thear remarks I am very anxinas not to be mistaken as making them with am 
view. In the slightest e>*rree, to the dUparagernent of any special style, My alni I* to show 
that, aa the manner of building haa alway* greatly depended on th* j«trtleuUr clreum 
stances the time or the place, and as every phase of art has varied with the variation • f 
circumsUnose, it arena na useless as, I think, It would ho Irrational to expect perm«r>entl> 
to bring back architecture Identically to any one past phase of the art, unless «*e ran 
re*m*citate and bring ftlrmt again all the ennramttant cireumstances to whoae Infiuencw 
Uiat phase was due, acd restore to It lw Fpocial character -a resmscitaUon which, I thiak, 
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we mnr regard a* of rieresstty impessnbJf. At *U past rjerwd* of oar «t noj style M i, in I 
.hart, rem the type of luown age, the result <* that isxrtfcular perv,*1 wtlct, gave- birth to ! 
it. The Iniiitb atria, foe example, wa* «■» rawult of the grafting M »n itwul element 
em the <i*i*c *-*:» at a particular period «f tt> existence. Had ll> asjstiaxn iirccnmbed to 
the Weil at «n earlier stage of Classic art, the restuiaot stylo wo»M rercdasbljr hate assumed 

| Jtoar the Hermit preached the Cruaade* at the particular period «ln-i 
itself in wine part* <sf Karopc.the aspect ultimately 
perliap»,h»w»wnY«r) diflcrent from that which 




. „! of rirthsatlon which a people may have, reached, and the condition they 
is lav In, that dettrminM the effect a pan the art* of any gnat hiswrtewl 




illy In It* integrity any at j I* of art Urteler clreum- 
whioh gar* larth to that style, would be to entertain an 
with the exosrtmiee of all past time, 
at, to any extent, the example* of any perk* we may fancy. 1st 
It la ocBUoonalry- indeed, far too often- the fau of an architect 



i to produce them, are mere travesties, artistic, wliima, so to speak, the 
on the part of the public taate. it hy no mean. Indicative of a well-fucr.de-d 



or .nncere lore of art, but mmri> e, rather, of the 



to ca»irtoca of an unformed, puerile 
would IU toy., just x. the fancy c 



of the 

aiice* of fashion mar dictate. 
I h«i* thought It 
I am but rereoting 
vactnred to say. 

1 ani anxious to urge upon yon, with all the emphaaU I can command, that the 
tendency to repeat ana prrpetnatc old forma, and that to lire, a* It were, upon the wit* nf 
onr prvdcHxwsnr*, or. I might nay, to feed upon the re>aoa/«« of the if a mUchlevonx 
Icnrlency, when carried to execs*, destructive of progress, and leading inevitably to elctsLses. 
inent 1 wonldnot. then, hare you to look with nnelisrrlmlnating reverence on the archl- 
tce-tural production* of pant timea ; let those prtsluctiiin* tie ever judged with reference to 
their a^c and to the contingent circumstances of their existence. 

In many reapecU the prcamt an with justice may lay claim to the merit of having ad- 
vanced as time ha* advanced. It hu with troth been «aM Ihat tia-h ha» lorn the rootid ad- 
Tsitrmmt of education and intelligence, that a ponr child In a Sanday-achnnl U lit ami* 
ree porta better informed than the mfn and phllo*eeplv-r* of antiquity, and certainly much 
nf what was called ertence l-y ocr forefather* ha* prorni to he tut foolishness. Nevrrthele**, 
we must admit that no men progres* appear* U> hnvo teen mode in ettheticoj culture. 
Kxcellence In that branch of moral cultivation would seem to be Independent of those cir- 
cumstance* on whlrh excellence of most other kinds depend*, and to follow some different 
law. On a former evening I adverted to the apparent anomaly that In the twelfth century, 
tit a time when all Christendom wat wrapped in the gn» res e t state of moral and ancfal 
tyranny, at that very period there existed In France a echini of art which waa then com- 
mencing to produce work! which may , at tho present day, r* regarded a* equal to tho** of tha 
heat day* of antiquity. 

Again, sculptor*, a* well a* architects, are now. In the nineteenth century, cndeavotinngte- 
rediscover the oldest pelnclnvM of art, and to emulate, although loaoo iMUrratto. the work* 
of artist* who lived tve-rnty-four ocnturtr* ago. We may seek Illustration, too, in stilt sjieirHrr 
<|uart*T. In Arabia a faith sprung up in the seventh ccntary which deluged Europe with 
blood and tended to inculcate a gross sensual system— a faith which ha* raised the roost 
formidable barrier* against the moral Improvement and civilisation of mankind : yet it wn* 
to the follower* of that very faith of Mahomet that w» owe some of the most graceful work* 
that architecture ha* yrt produced, aa writ a* one of the most bcanttful style* of nrrsarnnn- 
Iiition that human taste or ingenuity ha* yet devised. In abort, we get bewildered In a 
labyrinth of otmtrartrtie* when we seek to assign the srurcrv from whence has arisen that 
perception of hcaotr which constitutea fine taste. 

However charmed, therefore, we may be by those manife"tntioni of genlui which past 
time* afford us, our reverence for them need not heUndlsrriminate. We should endeavour 
to se-nrch out what 1* beautiful and worthy of onr admiration and study, uninfluenced, 
it- far aa <>«r weak nature will permit, by locnl, national, or sectarian prejudices. 

It it from the high vantage gromml of modem rtvllliatlon that we idmuld pass in review 
Iwfure u* the works of all prorevllng time, and of every creed and clinic ; rsit . however, hy 
any nwaji* with a foeltng of a^lf natlsf action or asrnmcd snfrrlorlty Ifor he mu-t he. 
IniWcil, In a hopeless state who I* not fully sensible of the Inferiority of the prearnt to the 
past In very many mspecta — so far, at least, a* art laconcerncdl ; but rather let a doe rever- 
ence for the works of past times be mingled with a arose of gratitude that ao rich a 
»torchi4i*e of experlerxv ha* been laid up t<y them for onr use und benefit ; and let u* 
demonstrate onr thankfulness by devoting all our i-nergVa. not bi a dry. antiquarian. 
j*<danlic Imitation, but to a painstaking endeavour to lm]trovi> onnclvto by searching ont 
and studying those principles which may appear to have led artists of past tiroes to so 
great excellence. Principles, remember, never change. To adopt, In conclusion, tb* 
language of n former eminent President of thi* Academy- langnnge which, anpllnl a' it 
vh to his own particular branch of art, aeou, nercrthticss. euuall y applicable to all art — 
" There may," he say*. " be new combinations, new excelUncles, n< ir paths, new power*, 
but there can be no new itrinclples in art," 

It It to tha exact muSrntaiHlIng of these, therefore, tliat onr be»t energiw ahcatd be 



YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, 
rpill" annual meeting of thl* meml»>n of the Society » held Inst week In the room*. 
L M!n*tor-yard, York, when the Rev. T. Bayly read the minute* of the proceeding* for 
the post month and the annual report, which referred to the improved position and 
pnt*T*--ts of the Koctety, and to the object* of Interest visited at the last autumnal 
i vi-vir-ioti. On the adoption of the report, the Iter. T. BaYI.Y drew attention to the dilapi- 
dated >t*M of the spire of All Kalnta' fhnrch, Northwttrcct, Yotk. The spin' hail l»yii 
patched up and pla-trred. and was thought by some to be safe ; hat, nevertheless, tltc 
nctnnl rtatc or the .plre was not the less dangerous. The *pare nf St. Mary'* fbun-h. 
fastlegatc. he feared, waa also dilapidated. He thought it would be oVsiraUc If Homcthing 
could be done, so that these spires, the only examples in the city, might be restored, or. Ht 
itl; •■• i -it*, th.it "I Sorlh.i?.rf-rt O^tn >i n't'-lrn* I -;i:c. 

Mr. O. F. JONKH stated that the lauo on which the qiire ri«t<d hud decayiil. and tbe 
spire Itself vw not safe. Instead of bring taken down and rebuilt, it had been plastered 
over with cement. Tbe spire was nnaafe, although It mli.-ht stand for a Cong time. In 
nmwrr to a question, he aaid that It was pesadtde to strengthen the tplrr. 

Mr. J. C. SW lllnw suggested that a* the Society had a toJnnre In hand thry might 
consent to give A email grant from their funds towards the restoration cr rebuilding ol thl* 
Fplre. awl Uy thl* mean* a «ulwrrliit!on might U» raided to rarry nut 1hc work. 

The Rev. T. ItaYt.Y rcmarki-d that it wa* the ivmvlrll. n of the late treaanrer thiit the 
entrance fee of Ills, prevented many person* from Kilning the Ncw-ly wbc 
do so. in ihat opinion ho eoncnrrwl. and he, therefore, moved that the 
After a brief conversation, (lie motion was agreed to unanimously. 



Constantinople. — The mairnificciit jrk^iiiilt'um *>f Sulisn Mahm.m.i, is to 
be reviccoraied, by order af tlie prewiU*)fultan. and, wbtTt cxHnpk'led, wUI form 
one of the moil attractive ornaments «f the Turkish capiUl.^-Tlie Mrrapiiaeu* is 
to be saTTToamled by n ailvcr ntiliiuasaSn which iiucriptiooa, in I»ttera of gold, will 
act Htatte |>rat«e» of the tefaygt. rV-v«r»J cnndefiihrB. in m**sivc gold, are to 
be placed inaide, and to tlie^aellrtlv carpets which nlrvndv ailorri the tomb arc to 
■ieeea uf Indian and Persian art. 



In a central lorahtj , comprises dwelling* for ml fuiniri. . 
.throe entire court*. The owner it a private gentleman, 

and desired to put it Into a condition til for tho oocu- 



ON THE ESSENTIALS OF A HEALTHY DWELLING.* 

WHILST such an the results of the experience of the two lending metropolitan sodrtlr* 
In regard toold building*— and. u far a* my lnfbrmatlon goes, it accord* with that of 
wmccvthcrwxic-ties-I umglait to i^itlco Instances of inrlividual effort which Imre hvl e»nr- 
1 .itto s-jrcc*s. iloiibtlcs* arising In the mair. from thesoani judgmcM and more careful 
management bought Into exerclae In the cases referred to. 

In the parish of Cbilsra, onr honorary member, the Iter. Rkuard Barge**, and seme 
frieuils. i~taWbbod. tn IBM. two of the earliest renovated houm fur families, which have 
proved an admirable example for those disposed to promote tola ob)ect In a quiet ml 
unpretending way. The house* an alvrayt flllssl with good tenant*, on whom the most 
favorable result* have been produced, anil from the net receipt*, after tha payment of 
I per cent. Interest on the outlay, which waa tnno, that amount wa* cr.tlnly paid off at 
the end of a years, and, sine* then, then has been a clear profit of between JUO and Xto per 
annum. 

To give another example In Isvndon : a few month* since I went over a 
properly In the city, |»rt of which, I 
of lts» working class, and. In ancuhrr, 
who derive* from this house propcrt] 
felt the rtaponslbUlty of ownership, and desired to put it I 
nation of wetbeondncted tenants. I can testify to hi* en tin <ucce» tat 
alas to the contrast with the neighbouring property which lib presents. All that he waa 
■ without |«uidary loss. HU rent-book, kept with 
regularity of payment, and thl* he told me eooiprn- 
is objects beneficial to the tenants. The following 
result* cdUic experience gained In this Instance may be useful. Of the gross amount reevtvd 
for rent, about one- fourth cover* the taxes and general repair*, or one- thirl ixrrerxtho whole 
of the landlords expenditon. including tbe collection, contribution to ■chrOl*, fcr. A great 
secret of success has been tbe for balding the prarUcv of underletting a* a rale, though 
ccrasiiinaUy a lodger I* allowed. Another custom tending thereto U that of the owner 
going over tho property himself quarterly. With much consideration and justice to the 
proprietor, one pan i^ thl* property waa, on a recent application made to Parliament by a 
railway company for power to take It, treated a* an exceptional cose, and alio wet 1 to 
remain a* an instructive lesson to nH frs u X M r tn f owners : xny.ingvt others, the railway com- 
pany which coveted its poase-sion. 

The success which has— doubtie-w, in the main, owing to careful nutliagenaent— attensleil 
tbe Society at Hastings, renders it worthy of special notice. It waa established about five 
yean since, and hsunow a paM-up capital of /in.nou. of whlrh /lt.nonha* been expemlod 
In psirchasing the frorhold and puttiug into govl ivudlthvn alsmt 1 an old cottage* nnd two 
lodsrlng-boose*. An annual dividend of C per cent, bo* been paid to the subscriber*, 
tsrsndu* laying by 1 per cent, per annum u* a* reserve fund. A benevotait farjd Is f< <niiol 
among the tenants, and two visitor* inspect the property every fortnight. 

The three example* referred to in succession, after tbe two metropolitan societies are 
instances In which sW buildings have been exclusively operated apon. 1 shall now 
briefly allude to some Instances in which societies have a*i*rocted sew buildings, with 
more or less |xcunlary sueoesa; and *■ then have been, slnco 1«-V>, from «■ to M *neb 
societies established In varum* provincial town* la Kn gland, besides those in London, you 
wilt not expect me even to name them all. 

The Strand Building Company, ou their houses for families, In Eogte-coort, has paid a 
dividend of t| per cent, 

Tbe Windsor Royal Society, which wa* established in 1 9*4, under tbe ivpocial patreinsce 
of her Majesty and tbe lamented Prince Consort,* hxs now Xii.ixm) Inveated In new cottage-t 
;.bsl in two lodging-boil*-*, tho net return* from which, owing to temporary circtim-tancss, 
have latter!) v leldod 4 per cent, to the shareboMen, instead of t| or I per cent,, which they 

wtmld otherwise do. 

The Kcdhlll and Iteigate Cottage Improvement Society, in a late report, state 1 that, 
from the eagerness with which their first built cottages were taken, they have been Induced 
to add twelve more to the nineteen with which their o|*srattcin commenced. The contract 
for the second eerie* wa* at the rate of ailUO 7*. Id. per cottage. A dividend of ft per cent, 
has been paid to the abarehoxlers, and tt£ Ifi*. 3d. allied to the reserve fund, with every 
pnsvpect, a|sparently, of tbe same dividend being continued. These cottages an very ro-ar 
to tho railway station, and have a neat appearance ; they resemble much some of those 
built by the Windsor Royal Stxiety. 

Amongst the efforts which mar be clawed with those of association* rue the model 
lodging-housr* built by the nuddsTificld Im-tfuvi-mcnt f'ommlssioners, tn pursuance of 
power* granted by their Acts uf Parliament ; and this, I have born Inforrned. Is the only 
I n s t ance la which municipal antburillc* have erected such buildings at the public co-t. an I 
out of Imptoreniriil rates. Provision, In this instance, is made for the accornmodutlun of 
Xfl men, .« single females, and l'f married couples. 

In is-vi the Corporation of the city id Lomlon contemplated the construction of several 
large piles of building* for the oceupatliei of such or the working classes at were ejected 
from tbeir dweUing* in the construction of now stnwu , but they bare done nothing. 

II I* not net-entry for me to notice at length what ha* been done In Scotland, where, 
hoseri.r. exertion, butli in the town* and in the country, I* quite aa much needed a* it Is In 
the south. Tiie lack of municipal supervision in Kdlnburgh was proved very recently 
by a melancholy catastnujihe, which tawed In the death of »5 human being*, and brought 
prominently Into view the way 111 which the poorer population an huddled locvtlier In 
i and el 



I right atoriea, divided Into dwelling* of one and two rooai* 

A ^the W ' 



I at the Olaagow meeting or tho 
Mice, and which Is published in the 



1 1* given of numerous blocxx of Improved or 
in Idinbnrgh since lH*i. In several of these, 



gigantic bui*din(* of l 
In a p*|ier: whi 

^.^rt^aL. 

n>, 1*1 dwelling* which have been c 

bot very roeeritly finished, the external gallery (supported by cantile- 
case system ha* been adopted, and in otbs-r Inetancen. where there I* only one np|n-r 
the dwellings In that part for all are arranged In flats- have their approach on the . 
site side of the building to that on wbVh the gmui»l tloe>r is entered, ami tbe nccosa to each 
dwelling is tbnsugh it* ou-n gorelcn. The lilrlg model Uitldlng*, tvar Isilth-walk, I* an 
example of this arrangement ; there an II hones-*, tbn cost of which. Including drains, was 
£Vi prr boo>e. ami Ibey |uiy to the rtiareholders a dividend of 1 per cent., exel ueive of 
additions to a sinking fund. A -psrite-d association ol gentlemen in II lasgow ha* lately had 
it in cootemidauon to rv|«rnl £:m,an> in cutting a new *treet through tbe Winds, and im- 
proving right and left that wre"lehed property. 

The measure* forjlmprovlng the dwelling* of the lal oritig c!«**f*. vehleh have, frem t 
vobut motives, been token by association* on the C-'iitini-r.t. and in tbe >*orth / 
<**u«, are so dWInctly traceable to our own In Knglaml, tliat It wouM not l«? right to pass 
theni entirely over In sib-nce. 

I have notiivsl alreiuly those ndoptrel nt Mnlhouse. In Pranee.J nnd have n'luded inciden- 
tally to ajlne olhcrt AIS that wo* done in r»rt«, to the snmrner of is:.*, 1 have seen, and 
having o-nversod on the stibjeti 'with those most comretent to form n correct opinion, fee! 
warranted In saving that the geiod inteutior s nf tile Emprmr. in appropriating |f>.» *i,i«if. 
to the encouragement of thl* object, in the form of a subventinn of cme-thlrd the outlnv , 
have not. rxceptnig in a few lii-tnnce*. Isecn scex-mleil. >fo*t of those who engaged tev any 
exte nt in the enterja-ise nppe-ar to have done so eteliolve'v a* 'a eeitrimerclal spoculatli'n, 
ex|iectlng tee de-rive a considerable pecuniary pmf.t, and iinlnnnrnred by benevolent natives. 
Inwldltl.jn be thl* unfavoraMe feature, tbe leading Prench wide-ties had a srauUr r-,i-- 
fortune to that which Ivfel one of the earliest established societies in T 



have been imhttshed by tiie 
on of my Kasay on the " Dwel- 



• Conctneled from luigc icn, 

» Tim pluns|giren by roe for twenty of these reitUi 
Lalssrer-' Kriend Society, and will be found In the lata <el 
ling* af the Lalssring flowsr*," fifth thousand. 

J A copy of ltd* paper Is in the llhrary nf the Instltuto, a* well as another, on "Tbe Im- 
provement of the Dwelling* of the laboring (iosaea," reael by the author, at the meeting e,f 
tbe same Asaoe-latlsin, held In Liverpool In l *-',*. 

J Those who desire tei know -orot-.hiug of the actnal e«iy|ltlon of the working cloasr* In 
Prance, will do wcU to consult u recent work, •• L'ourriere, par Jules Mntans." 
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.;i.ti,.ty-\v r.f ««. llicn reemw. muaing In both 1 
mirk, ll I* neeea nry lo refer to these advrr*. 
in • great tnicrvur.-. forth- >o" 
t veen Sv» anil nit year- diicr. 



* n very *.Tious dlscouregeTnarii to 
, ;ea they riloo.- will account, 
had in both capita!* be- 



laierrlal principle, to supply a want 
:, under the gnlilanneof Its enargetio 



Turning tn u bri?b.t< r fr-Jturc of the case. I mention with pleasure, tt- «t wh»n pawing 
r.rxaah lwti> U»t n^tonn. it was atatol to mi-, on reliable authority, tint a very con- 
rterer.Ce nuBlbrr of -nitnb)} nmuilnl dwelling* have been ras-mlly balll In different direc- 
tion* by private eritcrprtpa-. a.d iricti a return of full * permit on the outlay. Thua.aa Ui 
■ zr •>■' a experience., private CQlerjirisc liaa proved mim' mjceeajfal In a [.ectmiary pulnt of 
'•">• th»n airo.Ur •»*% iimlcriaken bjr soci.-tie*. 
The tin-. r..-l,-ti ..i, the Contitrmt to fuU.«*- the example given In England, U Maud by 

: - I-.' •• . ».... . • .. •.. .r- it - «n .n . i. I. .>• , tf.it »; n-rlm. i .rn-l md-r 

the iiatrrinagv of Ma M .;••-!) tbe Kli.g. to whoee enlightened and pcmml interest In the 
-snrk I can testify, t: a* big ..n l«« rxa.wii.rli* tint the honor of eonverautg with hi- Majesty 
. iithl* «nbject. At a lale nn .-ting of tli i-. enrictv. over which hi. Itnyal liighiicwi tbe 
"ri-icr Krcderirk William ppwl.taal, It appeared that Ibn capital embarked la about 
ili.'-v,. and that tticr- «n- dwelling* fir nlvntt '.'If familie* and :il *n.ik-*h«|«j- the 
ritiriihcr i-f occupant, being l.lfi.*. The kbnirlioiikn receive * dividend of 4 per cent, and 
tin' available addittcu to the nserved fund wa* In one year uJwot *»,lfS. one h»lf of 

shlcri was. homn t, rcr..ll to lb* truants. At the same Hl»» the annual meeting 

l.t-M of a kindml,l,u-TOirt.-T,«>i'l»tr,.-iilMtlw" AtoiMulm stirtmyj." bj diflrv of tne 
Jioiptmr Nicboln- of ltniwia, who, nt lu rnnn«tion In 1 ivV.». (rnro t ,o*io iliK^ta tn tbo forn|j*. 
Th»y anoitr.tnl.ia to about til, partlv art-liiu ool of donatliMin art partly from 
loa.'i. at < p»r oniu 

Wi-I. an tnj rra iktr to the oonttractlnn of MilU'iU- .UHlIn jf« f.T th« worklnn rtaK«ln 
Pitor-oTlnr. »li-rc tb. v are proitly narKlol, an arrhluvt *a» oVpul.il to ililt IxKukjn 
i»l«-ut Uiriy jtiari tiiwc, on I u lar^o number of >uell hnc<« have I* n bulit by a company 
formed for t'lat p;irp»j*-. 

At h>ankfor?. « wdrty fnnned on a rtri-tly 
m-ntlv felt In (lint rity, i> now tn«oooewrfnl 
and phllantbnijitc pmutoter Dt. Va 
to obtain tnJornxat Ion on the whjoit. 

Men- rcer.t:y, a fi'otVniin frum ltremrn ho* tKvn to roe for rtvW In re^inl to the carry, 
in^ ot:t of an e*:«-n*lvi' ;itnlrrt;ikir.g, which contemplat.-» the haililing a i.Ty lanre number 
vi workmeir* h.w»- on t-hnrvh property, without tlio city. The remarkably farorable 
trrma rcqulml f w the BTooh I, and the unuinallr low rate of intep-rt nought f.w by Uiv pro- 
jector?, prov.- tin- l am. «tn.~i of all dobw-J in thl» pwd cau«e. aiKl how reidlv ootkiut 
tbrj arc to meet th. wor-wltlm- of a coae. which ii here -c-n to be, a< it b in reality mrj, 
wlK-re elae, mint tr.tiiuati ly n .nn.wU-d with the well brine of the masaoa of the populatl'ai. 
Th.: ttudy of thu ciami^e inlifhl tie profitable lo aome ill otir own country. 

The u«uai rate of liibn*t whlrh fa »Tiirht from >u -h nndertnkui j« on tli* 
»11«an to be I per cent., with a -malt 'inkinc fund for myinif off the capltot. In 
ln«anrca it la 4 percent-, art the opportunity la fropently alfonlnl the teoanta 
th* ownera of their own dweliinira, 1>j a irnulual iwj mens, bi aklittun Vi Hie rent - a »jr»t.-iri 
which reo'lera the dwelling a aavlu^ bonk, art baa been foim l irrnatly to itimulatc hatiita 
i/t f ■retbottiUt an- 1 aobnrty. 

Much tirar would be occupaod w.-re I to enter on any ikfailed aocouBt of what haa been 
■Ion.' for thin object In other coout-lea brtibM tboe>- villi -li have own named already. Tin 
rr i>v?nient haa eitcnl.il to Sirejen, to Amab'pln'n, art to other towna In Holland ; to 
IVJfiiim,* where enliihti'noi vwwa on the au!iw»l bare bMii mlvoi-ainl in two Inter, 
national OupnM, held under the patronage of th.- Kmir and tfefl royal Prlncea. In 
JiaTarta, and In Bcreral of the minor Omnan ttatea ; In many tiarta of SwIuerUnd. and In 
Ital) , ubvrc one of the earl«t art moat suitably anranirid plli-* of imidel dwellinir. ia that 
at riorence. wiiirh accorumrtntea I no f amllina. " How greatly aanitary linproteoienta bare 
long tN)rn tieaOi".! in moat porta of Italy, many of my artltora con teatify, whoae nrat recol • 
lection* irf Rome and Koplea ore of a more recent date than mine, arhteh go lovk to IMya-ff. 
U'licn I wtu at Gwoa ill lH.Sii, lu chief magistrate told me that Uie municipality had 
Uarre t«>n pot to an etix-nac of t ;<<i,(aio sterling during the recent attack of cholera, 
ciairt.'y :n rolltvitig tlui*« of tlie population who tire in narrow streets art filthy dwelling* ; 
nad he,'a4ik .1, " I con now. from experience, confirm what ia stated tn the pabltcatlolva yon 
I ^rraerly gim. nv, a» l<» th..' hiiiry cspense which may be InctUTasI in conae«|Uenso of a 
oWertlre aanitary irate " It U p^olcing to know that Naples La in this raw 
benctlted by Its cmaivolparton from a rule ao jealous of tlie semblance of ftvrrlgu ii 
thai our amba^mtor eanlU>oa«l me againat tbe attompt to diXTow any of tliat light 
crcn Cardinal Antooi lll hs.l ssikea Of a. being especially needed at Naples. 

A periodical whlrh hai a v» ule circulation In tbe North American Statea. pilb^iahed much 
a>f the paper I read larforv tho Inatltute in 1*00, togrtber with plana of the gtrvntham- 
rtroet model houses for famllliw ; olvl since Uii-n, partly, no doulrt, owing to tbe great 
interest taken in tliia ol.irct hv the late Mr. Abbott iavrrence, American Minister in 
London during the lirrat KihlbFtlon. piles of sreJl. arranged mo.1.1 dwi lllngs for families, 
ftra ao shea high, hare been onnstrwtcd In New York art In ibsston. In tli* former city 
tbe retain .'on the capital lnrestrt la 4 per cent., art In th* latter, fl per cent., wtth 
rrferrnce to which it is atotcd that " the effort of prosing that honar* for the poor can be 
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health and comfort of their intnatea, and, at the aame time, 
ty. is manifest tn many prlrate undertakings. eVvoral targe 
It on similar plans ; old lodging hoosna hara bean In many 
■wiae improred." 

adisaAsafa, with a view to aid In helping 
<o noticed. Our moat gracious SiverHgu 
established far this object, and has girrn 

I ■ '■' ' -.1 • 'Trra ■ 1 1 L 1 . I • .|, / i ,; I,:. 

lughtfnl regard for tho welfare of their 
other lUnstratirc facts which might h» 
■ie bvlinga of the lamented Prince CVjatsort an this subject an," 
<eal, *' er.tirely art warmly abored by her Majesty the yucen." 
towanla a falfllment of the desire so happily expressed by on 
Sorrrelgli, " That a Bible ahaalrl be plarssl bi the darellings of all 
oke at It but who that knoara the actual state of root nnmhora of 
naware of tbo otwlaclea they preaa-nt to the pmaltatde reading of 
.boil^-nient of It* holy priss^it* In the dally life of their oooapauta ? 
some of the efforts made of late for the remoral of obataclea 

which Impede alike the physical, the moral, and the religion! Iniprotrmrnt of the i a of 

the poopio. and hare crtcaronred to point out tho rrra.-tt.-al means which are oalculated, 
ttr ngh their extensive adoption, to extend more widely the benefits of a healthy dwelling 
to otr laboring populatton. 

!t la my oonrirtion that tho feeling of a weighty rasponalbillty. which rests, much more 
cxtenairciy on the upper ami mldlle claaaea in regard to this mutter than ia generally 
admitted, needs to be pressed butue art brought Into more actire operation than It haa 
hitherto been. 

all the example of that truly great and excelle 
neig art deeply felt In ovury branch of effort cc 
Art It H with the earnest h.i|w of enconragii 
th which baa been tmddiMt by one ao illustrioi 
any and wlile-spread result* trace 



with this riew I desire I 
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tsit felt by his late Royal Highness la tho subject under 



Rxhibltlnn of 1WI baring replied to an urgent iipplkauVin 
del lodglngdionac does not eome within the 4i»lgn of the 
Exhibition," a memorial on the subject wa* presented to his late Royal Htglineaa, who 
ioune'Llatvly exprtwl the most llseiy Interest In tbo project, and a dcatre that the con- 
tampUted liiodel hooaes sliould be coiiatrocteil ' di bis ownjaccoant, a hicb was done, under 
my directiori as h.siorary architect, With much prrfonol trouble to the Piinnn, the 
ro (Unite official eonasaits of four Uorernmrnt de)«ittner.ta were obtained, tor placiug the 



* The ts-lglan Horemianiit line publialied an Instructive scries of reaolationj on tho con* 
strBctlon of dwellings, which was dream lip and adopted at tbe meeting of the Congrea 
&.VraI d Hygtene, held In Bras-ads ia 1»W. 



bollee. in the Cavalry llarr*. k yanl. oppn-ito to th' i'illlHlkm. An obyerti.si to this was 
moile by tbel'omman.lei-tii.Clilef tli- Imk. of '.V-liington. lest they aaou.d give r.-. toahtl. 
ilif of dlaaatUrfactKiii In th. ario, Hit!, ih. wnntof any acxvjminodatiou for niarri.sl ».l.lj.-n ; 
oil evil which hi« lir.aca-applVTH n.lral tbi ci.unlrv to he tbin unpreparwl to Tvio-.ly. I notlco 
lMafa.1 In onlcrto ahow how dearl> their efr.-i. wen' foraaaeeai by the gra.1 Hake, art how 
spnMily good rwulta arose out of their fYnnstruction. Williin twelve MesUu attgf tbo 
KtMliltl..n, a large and will arranged l..lgo,g-h,om- for marrie.1 ».Wiera «a* ouniin lacol 
near th. Vauxhsll-briJBe roiul, by an n**<-latli.n of olKc.>ra of Ihe Battalion -f tluanl.. 
Tlie hon-tll* rentlting tri m thla tint cany soon led th* Mini-rt. r of War to t 
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and. 1 nuy aid alao, to the lal«.rer. the 

recently as April I art. that diatinguialie.1 example of aacrltloe to ael 
to roc hta hoj* of ariing a great change In tl-.c next lew years 
rural popiilatlitn." I mention this as an rt litiunat call to tea 



work, (or " the night cometh wherein no i 
Amongst the numlarr of visitors to tliew 
many gave evidence of their liaring duly I 
in the KXblbatlon, Tin., tlie camrrylng p 
much needed Iniprevsaneiit of the ■I» < l)in« 
thoae whose (ssiltii.n and litctlm-taui'T-ii en 
thus, withoot pecuniar) a wicrlniT. ta-rmar 

ou others for their home and family r-omforts. The building was ala|<ad f..r the ixvu.|s»- 
tion of four famillea of th» clam of inrinofaiiiiriiig art meolumlcal n|,«ratlv.s who uoi.dly 
ruside in towns, or In tliear Immodlaf vloinlty ,-th'M*... in feat, by wlu«« l»b..r tlie liug.r 
l«>rtion of tbe obytvna In tbe KXhivtli. n luvl Isrti pro<lr|ci>l. The Olan atairca art galli ry , 
giving orx-esa to the ii|n«-r. rlcir U-noinaants, wi re proanitirtnl f«tur>» In the errungi:i.i' ct o: 
I thetr autonior-ot adoption in iHiUdlnga curiae rnctrsl fur worluug tso|iie 



amoanting to upwr.nis of .''aVsjti, 
rpreclatad tlie object (or which they were island 
acticol liifcarmotlan, calcnlati<l to pn. inert- tho 
of the working claaaea. and alao of -tioiidaUug 
carry out similar urnlerlskinga, anil 

efit thoae whOOre gnntl.l .leprurklili 



thew rlarellinga. and 

in towna has come under ray n.aicv? in 
Wlnrlaor, and other places, aa'well as In Uiu.lonanri'outlicl.'onu'nent. Tbe evoiiiple wbkh 
may, frliai-i. be pointed to In Ismilou aa bvaaring tlie c to* rat rcai-mblance to tlie oiigirrid 
atructure. and as fully answering In a giecuniary point of riow, la at hlirtsell, close lo the 
line of the Blackwall Railway, wberc annnilsTof mlaeralite dwellinga, t-nantol by tho 
lowest claea of iwrsona. come by Inheritance into the i>o*u-aaion of a private gentleman. 
W. K. Hilllanl, ban . of Uray s buu Actuated by tbo most philanthropic view.. Ie- drsLtol 
on eadeavonring to improve, not only his own pro|»crty, but also by example the iinnxvlintc 
neighbourhood . anal hla efforts have been crowned with signal succeas. Tin- old dualling* 
hare been tasplaued by an entire street of ooneidcrulde length ; on b.ilb ai.b^ of which 
boaaea for acoi.inmij.lal big In the whole 1 11 funutk-r have born balll, on tho s'-tieral plan 
of the Prince rociaurt'a Bxliibation muiel bouses, with an utwo •toirco-e. giving aa-eaa 
to each pair of upper. Woor tenetuants. The twcnty^ighl bbx-ka i4 tour tiouacs cont 
X.IH7 oach ; art, after allowing for ground.rent art all charge.. I fan state, on the 
authority of the owner, that "they continue to pay upaardaof •;, In toct nearly 7 per 
cent, at a ncrra-tum on the iurestment ; art what,"' be adl*. " is, pjalu|«, oi more coo- 
raeuuence. they are almost eoaiatantly let, anrl are approc-lobta! l>> Uiv tcUiinta, -Abo, tu a 
rale, ore pretty statliinary, and not tnignalory, as that cloiaa fpaiivntly an-. 

Scarcely any lorelgtaor* who aiwlterl tin- Htlilliitlon of 1S51 retumid without cxamming 
tbe Prineo'a model houaoa, art but few Ml without carrying back to the.r several aiunlrice 
autne of the putukraUona bearing on tin' Inippavomeut of tbe da-clllngs of the Inbotirig 
classes, which were there abartantly diatribousl. My own opportunities ol judging ol tbe 
effect of tliia little strnctore enable me to say that it gave to the movcim-tit mi impul-e 
itaoli as it haa not received from any other single effort, and the results uf nhi.-h have 
aproacl far and wide. The descriptive oorxrunt uf the building was irunslaU'l into Herman 
art jwbliehed at iierlin, much ot it also appoarcl tn French. 

The collaret! on of aanitary anil other appliance, adapted to the cin-uin-toiKYs of tfcti 
working classes, which oocuphal |aart of the cottaga-*. won the Aral public i ihlbjt.ou of tilt- 
kind, and which I had hr.pisl to m o caiotinusMl and !mrivie«d. when, at the cloae of the 
■xhlbitioai. the bulhlliig was removed to K*'iiaiufftou*park, uniler the charge oi the I'lflce 
of the VYiasIa and i'oiraata ; a pnrjso.il with it. .it alsw barliig Ucn mtuk to the Chief 
Commlsatoner, Lord Seymour. Thu |>rar-ti!ral value of such a collection was rccognls il at 
the Caingrea tiVneral d'Hygieno, lu-ld In liruaaols in l*oj, where, on my pro;s»sai, " tlie 
utility of eatatrllahlng tn each country, ami alao in the princi|aal centres of the pr-iiulatlon, 
acollectson as couiplaato as possible -a kind of museum where shall be gathered together 
rooda-lx, plans, apecimens of materials, ice. , relating to hygienic ameliuratl m and pniijrcaw," 
was onanlioiKialY declared. 

Tbo Keoiiomloal Muaeum. formed by my worthy friend Mr. Twining, at Twlck.'nluuri, Is 
an expansion of the same Idea. 

Amongst the other numerous instances of individual effort which might be given, 1 shall 
only notice— 

1st. The building in Lambeth, on the property of his Royal Highivess the Prince 
of Wales, as fluke of Lancaster -a range of model dwellinga for families, with shops on the 
ground floor, at n cost of atin.OOO. The close proximity of extenaive gaa works has, I rrtrret 
to my. Impeded that full occupation which ia almuat invariable in such birtldrngi ease, 
wlisrrc. 

rod. The esnaliliahmcnl. by Lasnl KUmainl, in Pcter-strwt, Weatmlnater, of aome of the 
earliest renoratasl moriel lodging-loKisr-s, and hi* irromotiotl of tduillar hi.uacs In liunriee. 
In tbe latter case, tlie original outlay , a. well as tlie Interest thrronn. has mostly been i-ool 
out of the prollta. Although the istnellcia' o|s'rati.m of the Lodging-bo uac Act has leoded 
to diminish, in (vine measure, the gpast nrara>a.ity for such honsva, the adoption of a anmr**- 
tlon mnrle to me by Lord Klnnaird, would douhUewi prove of great service to thoae of the 
working-claaaas who migrate In afiivrcll of employment. It la, that " every town ought to 



sU-i kalglng-boiiae, with notice, lbs root stock up 



object 
iHmi 
i Beti 



I; i 
ala 

Jrd. Miae'Buplett Coutts has enni 
tlon, the moat imjsirtant of whl 
IlarbUher. a iauisldi<nilrle range of r 
tlie |*on«t part* of the roetro[a>:ii 
..; i-j. - lilgh - cr V. I..1 lua-a f ■ >r c i.-i 

art piovwd. 

4th. The liveiaHaa of family dwelilngi.t built by Mr. John Newaon, lu 
the metropolis, although roiscevrtiljCe of Improvrmctit In aome of their rleti 
ntesruirned, on account of the striking contrast which they present to the d 
occaplcvi try tbe working claoaBa In Londoii. lliey accoomwslnte 1 r -"■ fami 



the ilifferent railway 



touted tfl tnjTatfrsja ways to the 
h ia the building, under tbe 
avillnga for working people in 

In the upper part of this struct! 
iae, and a play place for children , at ' 



tr.r cotxaidera. 
ot Mr. II. A. 

jrrnen, Olae of 

ahlch is four 
aa a laundry , 



rrent parte of 
iVrserve to lie 
inga generally 
art have cost 

j£lt,'>Hl. Tbe annual gross receipts are tlMto, tfae grourt-rent. taxes, corrent expenste, 
art repairs average £h;KI, which leaves a net return of about -J ]st c-nl. on the outlay. All 
the*.- I ulliiioi-r an- r.mi-ii.--d will. ..i-t, .-.i '. r.i". r- r .l.riy, in that r •|a.-t, tl.r atrial rourl- 
street srt the Prince' a Exhibition mode] -bouse*, wliich renders thaan rvempt from bOIM) 
duty, each tenement so approached having been pronounced by the Judges to be n aeparate 
house in regard to taxation. One important recronmendatlotl of this system, beatdo* that 
of its healthful teradenry, from the free circulation of air, art the aUatioctucaa of tlie tcne- 
menta. 

The score of my paprTlwil! on] T admit a passing remark with raf'tvaice to Bawfil Rulld- 
Ing Ikidctlea t of wluch Mr. Tidd Pratt stated recently that there exist -.•."•»> wtth a paid 



primary lm|->rtn.ini' u> t-Uo »il>»jiutat 

t the iumJoI Wock of four huvm im 



• Thin p-tat wm jiuiU)' helJ by ll.1t.lt. tv> iv 
eztcfiidoQ of Uic work. Tho dot«ilod Mtttnjueii ca 

£A.'M .'rt. ImL 

t Two of tbrm arr In Owrtntvt-iwwk, acAr Dcrkeley-*r3tt«n > . orx 1 In Bull 1 
Kin;-«trrvt, tSuovr-bUl. and nootttrr U ttir Uull-iBn-tliAmb-r^ Itull-in.-Uilt. 

J TbOwT who m»jr diwnre inf iwrnataWin u to th* workiiiiw of umi* of thw wiftU*, will And 
an occuont of the nr\^Ui ain\ urogrw of taur iuch'uamxia&lQn* in\utk*iilr**, glvm In n i^jwr 
read by Mr. J. A. U-nn* at th« brailionl ntcvtinv for tfodal .^ckJicv. and puhUjtJiod In Uic 
ot Ul c aVaticmiil Aawodalion for 
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that many of the, bouses biti:t In 
healthy and convenient f 
eminent Dr. Honthwood 
sn> Imlh reme 
of Mechanics' I. 



with a 



t dwelling. Till* evil, which ha. been |!ointed out to roc by the late 
od Smith, Mid other sanitary reScemcr., would probably N most 
>- the circulation ol sound views on the subject, thromrh the medium 
U> ami Ur-lrol ss~.ri.ulon*. Here is a fruitful HclJ fur inUvidaal 



The 



id 

i erf »'orkin« people, as well u from mall mUtetlaa* ol 
c to health ami oomfort. 

•tinn was formed under my direcuYfli DC tho ofBce ol the 
t twelve Tears since, and the idea wiu carried out. as 



Laborer's friend Society mom '.ruin twelve rears since, nnil the itlen « Knami.l «l. V 
already noticed, on a very small scale in the f-liricc's Exhibition Model Houses, isoi.aa well 
Mjntheooinittrtroent telonftntfto the Laborer.' Intend rsjcietv talbe KihiWt.or, ilstif. 



Experience having shown m» tho great necessity for n aeueral diffusion of sanitary luiow- 
ledre, I wa» led to fallow up tlie declarative resolution, in niranl till* establishment of 
ll!i:-tr»tiv mu-euiiu, already rcfonvl ti>, as hnvlnit been adopted »t the < '.mures rtilygteiio 
inl^V. 1 . I.y proposing at the I'ongres International de BniMwiwv. * 
I -.v., the folio* lug n-solutwn 



working cli 
keeping of their hm 



held In flrusseis In 
The Congress declare* that it l< ol public -,iUUry that the 
tic. cnllghtaiicd by all noNnhle means in regard to tho improvement and 
In gv."«J order. 



It declares tliat the instruction of the young in the 



larortnif classes ought to ompriar all which relate- 10 the Unetlu resulting Ham goal 
ventilation, and the evils resultinir from humidity. Iju-U> , It thinks that the study ot the 
ol prrscrvimr health Is one which Might to Ik- rsiiilert-l accessible to all." The 
» adoption of this resolution by tlie ropvessiitatlvcs ol upwards of ill different 
m-ociiiJcd the wtde-ipresd exlsul of the ignorance referred to, as well as tho 
of the evils resulting thM * 




; individual crort« for promoting ttieob)eet 
I to it as at . object of vilal importance. Ill |rtlbtic*1 
n.oorht nut to be forgotten ; those of Isjnl Palmrne.on 
'.he weight and high official Influence of Prime Minuter. 

Within the last five yean many l«llex have directed their Molcns rffcni to objects which 
t. ml in various way to domiciliary Improvement. The Ladies' Sanitary Association, the 
Ftmale Domestic Mission, connected with UlUo oolportagc. and Medina's fur tlu. Iiutruc- 
tkm of Mother*. c»eri-l>e a highly bmencial Indocnce in thU rajx-n. 

Notwlllwtajidlnif. IviwevtT. all oar recent amelioratkin., it is a well.a.certAit:<<l fuel tliat 
tons of inon>«nOa of hinnan Uvea arc saenhced annually in flreat Britain thp.iuKb hrn^jrance 
and th* culpable neglect of n>eans within oar own tower, liut. owing to the noiselws and 
*lir<»*t llhi»'rteptlliliT way In whkh soch multitudes are carried off by preventable difteaees 
and their homta divnUuxl, we witness no mnnUesUtion of the practical xympath) •» justly 
shown by the public, when, through some lamentable accident, a wore, or pertju« hundreds, 
are sndd'i nly deprived of life, and their families of the means of subaitstiiw. 

When recommending sanitary arnellorationii to Inllnititlal peraoisi on the f'nncfnmit, Uie 
misery and deirnulation In which vast masaea of our fellow snr>>fct> are sank, owing. In a 
great measure, to their domiciliary (tale, has been ki i>ften rnlnteil at as a reproach to 
England, that the words " rhjsii ian . heal thyself" ba\o fn<iavntly occurred to my mind, as 
a call to renewed exertion for this object. * 

And now, in conclusion, it the remarks offered and the facts stated have tended to show 
that It is not tluough the exclarite adoption of any one of ih<- means whleb ttavn been 
pointed out. norh> ony Infallible i.|~clfie. that the Uneriti of a healthy dwelling can be 
extendnl l<> nil classsi of (he working is>|.nlnttnn. 1 yet eniert-dn v languine hone that 
■Jiruugh the general and earnest aitoption of a combination of suitable measures, existing 
i't\U will te greatly niitigatod, if not entirely rooted out. such an expectation is warranted 
|py the well-known result* of the improvements In our prisons, n hica are no longer hotbeds 
ol fe»er ami of moral contagion as they formerly were. Whilst the ameliorations very 
re eently Introduced in our military tarrocks and hos|.|tals have led to a diminution by one- 
half In tb» mortality of their fnmates, as was lately stated by the Chancellor of the 

■nbasjnE 

Kncoaraging facta like those should stimulate all to exert kin In their various 
sphere* of action, In order that the laboring population may. to apply the word, of hat 

in proportion to the help which 



■ my motto, participate 
their ca-\ " can only t* 
to them.'- 



LTVKRPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

I ninth meeting of the present session was held at the Royal Institution, the President, 
Mr. J.M. HaV. in the chair. The usual donations were announced by the Secretary, 
W. II. rlcton, who also directed attention to sfiecimens of enamelled tiles presented to 
the museum at the Free rnblic. Library . by Captain Anderson, of the Keumship Eurvjtt. 
They had born brooght from a pagoda at lVklo. It was Kiiptosol that llsee formed part 
of the celebrated porcelain tower, erected fain or (o jean. ago. but lately destnrred. The 
production of these specimens evoked a diKUMaon as to the deairaUUty of using abaurbent 
or non-abaorbent materials In the erection of buildings, the general opiukin Uing In favor 
of atisorbcDt matcriala. 

The paper for tho evening waa " Notee on a n*ci>r.t VWt to Xorniaudy," t.y Mr. J. A. 
rlcton. navlng apologised for his ahsonce on a former wcasluu, wlun be was artnciuiiasl 
to read a paper to the Society, stating that be was prevented doing ao by a h rioos Ulnras. 
Mr. rlcton Intimated that he wan not prepared to give them an alabomt* diuiuUnili*. Ho 
would merely give them the reanlt of his observations, just as be Jotted tlurm itcAvn whilst 
on a short lour through that strange country, Normandy ; ha had not oad time to write 
i out at length. He then prooswlisl u> glvo somo details Mfst tlitg Uie architectural 
of the principal churches ho inspuctcil on hi> route, the general aspect of the 
> In which they an situate, Ac. Tho peculiarities of tho nyle* of the various odlflcea 



Proorbiss or TKLBORAruv. — At a dinner give", in Livtraool, to Sir 
Charles Bright, of the Magnetic Telexraph Coupany, SO Cbarka, In Dig tpeerb, 



• iotne interesting ataH'rocnt* rrlfrrinff to t hr pn irress of lelrgrapby In this 
country. Ten jcara ago, be anyg, Use Company '« staff did not exceed a acore of 



people, now it amounted to about 1/sfJO. At that time there wag only one 
televmpli in the country, now the mileage waa mm puled gt ].*i,issi. The total 
amount received for trvfrrapfclr means ge*t in this country in a year amoontoii to 
the enormous sum of £360,000. The (Jovrrrtment line het'weeti Malta ami 
Alexandria, Mr Charlca said, prodoei-a a revenue of £C00 a week. 

Temple limuuB Com pa sr.- The prospectus or the Teinple-brldtre Com- 
pany baa appeared, proposing to erect it suspension hridgr of three «|tuns of 300 
leet each ncross the Tlianira hrtwren iiaaex-street, Slraml, and Princes-street, 
Upper Stamford-street, Borough. The capital I* to be £70,000, with borrowing 
powira for £"Jfl,000. The contrnclors ol iIhi Lainbrfli-hrirlpit nrc prepnml to 
contract for the erection of the Teiuplohridjio for £45,000, taking one-third in 
sliarrs. It i« expected tljttt tbr trafBc vt ill lie little below tliatof Waterloo-bridije, 
whk'b in leijl was £'38,000, but siiould it nmoiint to only one-lialf of that sum. 
it will j leld a return of I8J per cent, per annum on the capital of the company, 

Tim .IhSxr.H Statue.— nie statue of Dr. Jeiiner liaa lw»n rrmoved In 
Kirnsington-prardens. It is placed on a pedestal in the vicinity of the bridge 
spanning the S-rpenline, on Use Mayawati r side. TIHs statue, it will be 
rrroembiTcd, was wunc time ago placed ilea 
aquare. 



Ibe Vels.,1, 



emr resslee. are re.[iiri*«»l to correct, in the last NudiInt uf the DMf.ntXo Ni:w>.at 
Uie foUuwitig error In the note. The ant Hem of nit amount should be 



REMOVAL OF ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL. 

A CORRESPONDENT desire* to point out the advantage* that ''mutt 
accrue" by the removal of St. Thomas's Hospital from its present position 
to that of a more suitable site at Lewiabam, both In a aocutl or oommerrial potot 

of view. 

It is said the lite in question la one of the moat stately in the south of London, 
and the district of Lrwisham is proverbial as the healthiest in tlu: great 
metropolU. The estate has a gravelly soil, and is situate about 00 feet above the 
high road, on Uie apex of a hill,' contiguous to that of Blackbeath, and 
nanding lovely scenery ; the air, light and bracing, is of the purest, ami free 
the smoke of London or neighlnunng factories, and will tend materially to 



Use rapid re st oration of the convalescint patient*. 

It Is mentioned that the rate of mortality for 1,000 
that of Lewisham is 17 iu 1,4X10, or about one-half. 



employ tbc steam after it 
git into an iron clamber, 
is constantly flowing ; it is 
, and in that state is 



THE STEAM REGENERATOR. 

LAST Sal unlay a large number of gentlemen connected with the press and 
engineering science attended at Coliingr's Patent Axle Work*, Westininster- 
road, far the purpose of Inspecting a "steam regenerator," perfected by Uie 
joint labors of Mr. Imr.iy and MM. Pigna and Dalleby, and lately attached to 
the steam-engine in that establishment. 

Tbc object of the apparatus is to condense i 
lias acted on the piston. Tin* is effected by < 
over Uie outside of which a stream of cold 
there condensed into wafer, still nt a high 
pumped into a clumber in connexion with the I 
verted into strain, it passes into the boiler Itself. 

The inventors say tliat, hy constantly rmphiylng the same steam, the feed- 
water, which usually exceeds' 8o gallons daily per horse-power, is reduced to leas 
than one quart daily, a quantity required only to make up for the unavoidable 
leakages at joints, packings, and valve* • there is thu» a saving of more Uian TO 
per coif, on the feed-water, and a consequent reduction of boiler snrfaeeaml 
capacity. That, no cold water Mug thrown into the boiler, and all the feed- 
water being perfectly pure and distilled by its continual circulation, there can 
be no sudden changes ol temperature, and no deposit or incru/tratioti. And 
that, from the reduction uf the quantify of feed-water, from the increase 
of cffecUve steam-pressure caused by tbe vacuum formed in the receiver, and from 
the complete prevent ion of deposit "and Incrustation In the boiler, there results a 
proportionate saving uf fuel— a saving which amounts to SO per cent, for high, 
and 32 per cent, for low-pressure englius. 

1 lie experiments thowiA that, with the apparatus attached to tbe engine, tbe 
strokes of the piston were 60 per minute, while, with t lie apparatus, i' ' 
and tbc steam blowing off, tbe revoluUons were reduced to 30 per mlnuti 



Lioiitiko Railway Tratxs.— Mr. Newall has recently applied to several 
of Use passenger trains of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company his method of 
lighting railway carriages Willi gas. The trains to which these lights have been 
nppjUeef include Use fast trains between Manchester and Bradford, and Manchester 
nod Blackpool. The London and North- Wr»iom Oimpany arc about to avail 
themselves of Uiis mode of lighUng some of their last trains, and among others 
to the limited express between Londou and Holyhead. Mr. Newall is now fitting 
up carriages for the last-named train at Bury. By means of co i upm asion by 
hydraulic power the quantity of gas required for one of these trains Is contained 
in a box of small size in tbc guard's ran, and the advantage derived 
from these lights by the passengers are spoken of in high terms. As an 
improvement upon the lamp at present used in railway carriages, and in 
which the supply of oil to the wick is regulated by a hi nl- fountain. Mr. 
Alexander Allan, In a paper read before the Institute of Engineers la Scotland 
lately, proposed the dip-pipe fountain lamp, which he stales will maintain Use oil 
in tlie burner dish at a constant and invariable level, thus insuring the uniform 
saturation of the wick, and a steady flame under all circumstances. Hr. Allan 
use* in connexion with tlie lamp fountain a tube, which is inserted through the 
filling screw, and descends down tbe fountain and oil tube to the level at which 
it is desired to maintain Uie oil in tbe burner dish. Whenever the surface of the 
oil In the dish falls below tho level of the tower end of tbe dip-pipe, the surface 
also falls below Use bottom of Use dip-pipe, and a bubble of air paases from Use 
latter, and rises to the surface of tbe oil in the fountain, liberating exactly as 
much as and no more than will restore the true level in the, dish, awl this action 
will continue so long as there Is waste by burning, and until the oil Is aihanatwl. 

Co-opsrativb Oil and Color Socif.tt. — It is being endenvourvd to 
form a company for the purpose of manufacturing and supplying " genuine white 
and red lend, zinc, paints, and colors of all descriptions, ground and dry. mixed 
paints ready for use, wood stain, unadulterated, raw, boiled and refined linseed, 
and all other oils used for burning and painting, arid every article requisite for 
Uie oilmen and painters' trade. Also to lease or purchase manufacturing pre- 
mises, and erect machinery for grinding and prrsung the raw materials into Use 
different products, and sell the same at a tradr price to the tharekoldm of the 
society or company at a month's credit."' In a copious list at those Wham it is 



society or company i 

presumed will applv for shares arc ship chandlers, oil anil colormen, country 
ironmongers, chemists, grocers, and— architects ! 

Wood k<ik Sturm ildisq. — Predrswor Crace Calvert is now making an 
Investigation for the Admiralty of different kinds of wood used in stdpl'ulMing. 
It appears thai the Professor is at no loss to explain why so many of tile fife* of 
recently -built gunboats became rotten and others escaped untouched. He finds 
tin' goodness cd teak to consist in tbe fact that It is highly charged with 
caoutchouc ; Bnd that, if the tannin la- soako! out of a hhsrk of oak, it may then 
be interpenetrated by a solution of caoutchouc, and thereby rendered as) IssstassV 
as teak. A few years ago an enterprising individual spent £30,000 In trying to 
introduce a new wood for shipbuilding purpose* from Soutii America, where It la 
known by the name of Santa Maria, bat the dockyard suUiorltlaa could not be 
pcrsuadid to take it into use, and the imports were entirely neglected. This is 
one of the specimens investigated bv the Manchester professor ; and he finds it to 
be sound and reslnooa, ami hat little Inferior to teak. Of the dnrabWty of teak 
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CI1LHCU, CHAPEL, AND SCHOOL ULILD1NG. 
St. PauC*, Itovton, Cheshire— Tlii» building, m cted at the sole expense of 
Mr. R. C. Naylor. of llooton, has just been eonsecroted. The edifice consists of 
a nave ami chance], with transept* surmounted by u lantern at the intersection. 
Tlx; nave, ho* side linln ; and the chancel, 'terminated! by n semicircular 
apse, is surrounded by an ambulatory. The central lantern rise* on a tquaru 
above the four central pillais*, cjiamfered off into uu octagonal lioart supporting 
the lantern, which i- crowned by a pyramidal spirt*. From the western extremity 
of the chancel, on the south side, a small open arched cloister projects, over the 
south end of w hich there rises nn open arclsrd belfry hearing a figure of .Hi. Paul 
as its finiiil. This is the private entrance from Hootou-hall. and beneath it is 
built the family burying vault. On tin- stile of the chancel, opposite to the 
private entrance, is n small vestry . Extcriorlv tlic church is substantial and plain 
rather than elaborately enriched ; but some efll ct hf.s been obtained by the arrange- 
ment of the stone nf whirh it has hem huilt. One of these is the Stourtnn stone, of 
a wnrmisli urey color ; the other Is a dark red stone, sot from <|uarrl« on the 
Hooton estate, near Kasthatn. The window and door dressings, and the. window 
of Hooton stone, with theexception of a band or twoofStourton stone, 
al pillnr shafts arc of Hooton. and the capitals of Slourtun. At the 
1 tower Mr. Colling has mnwncd the intersection by a hemispherical dome, 
stroeted alternately of courses of red ami prey stnnc. The easfrn or altar 
> all' small in size, in accordance with the general style of the architec- 
ture, and three in number. They are rilled in with stainel glass, the centre one 
representative of the Crucifixion ; the northern, Christ Hearing his Croes ; and, 
the southern, the Deseeul from the Cross. The ambulatory, already spoken of, 
is cut off front lite chancel by a double row of slender pillar*, whose slums are of 
polished Petctheod granite, supporting — 'iniclreular arches, carried round the 
chancel, on which rests its main wall. Tin- chancel is fitted with open pews of 
oak. The altar itself is massive, and almost destitute of ornamentation. 
Abutting on tie' north-east column of the central tower is pi iced the pulpit, cut 
from a square block of Ooen stone, highly ornamented, an angel's bust, sculptured 
in relief on the west front, supports the book board. In the west front of 
the bast! of the south-east column is sunk n brass plate, on which is engraved in 
medieval character* :— '■ Gloria in excels!" Deo. This church, dedicated to the 
Ap»»tlc St. I'aul, was erected by Richard Christopher Navlor and Mary Sophia, 
his wife. This stone was laid bv thrni on the 5th day of October, in the year of 
our Ijurd M I>CC< ' l.V III., and the 21st year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. Janivs Kellaway Colling, architect; Samuel HID Holme and John 
Jflo', builders." The side lush's arc divided from the nave by a range of 
abort massive columns, with shafts of polished Prtijhead^cranHe/supportiiig on 

tlons of the Interior walls, ore composed or alternate courses of the red and grey 
stone. Above the western window Is a wheel w indow, filled In with stained class, 
by Clay ton and Hell. The nave is seated with open benches, of stained and 
varnished pitch pine. The floors are laid with encaustic tiles. The capitals 
of all the columns In the Interior are of Cacu stone with natural foliage. 
The lont is of Cornish serpentine, polished, and elaborately carved outside 
In diaper work. The bowl is supported on a cluster of fire columns. This 
font is one to which a medal was awarded at the Great Exhibition of 
1831, and was purchased by Mr. Naylor to be put up in tin: church. The 
church is supplied with heating apparatus, and is seated to accommodate 
about 3U0 persons, besides the children attending the schools, who are accommo- 
dated in the ambulatory 'in the north side of the altar. In total length from 
west to cast It measures 106 feet. Its width across th- transepts is 6S feet. The 
width of both the nave and the cJiaoeel is the same, namely, 111 feet; and the 
aisles on each side arc S feet " 
Mr. J. K. Collins wostl 
contractors. 

Leicester.— St. John'* Church.— The circular window at the west end of this 
church was filled Inst week with stained glass, in memory of the late Mr. W. 
Hardy. In the centre of the window Is an Agnus Dei, surrounded by a circle of 
adoring angels bearing various musical Instruments. One of the angels holds a 
scroll inscribed with the words, " Dignus est Agnus nuis occisus" (W orthvisthe 
Lamb that was slain). The rest of "the window is tilled with a diaper pattern 
executed In warm colors on a groundwork of grisaille. Mr. Wailes Is the artist. 

Xailttn Old Chun-h.—Tlir parish church of Nailtra, near Bristol, whose 
original construction dates back five centuries, and which bad fallen Into a most 
lamentable state of dilapidation anil decay, has, during Die last twelve months, 
been undergoing renovation and restoration. The church, which has the 
characteristic Somersetshire tower, consists of a nave and south aisle, and is 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity. The edifice has been partially restored on many 
previous occasions, and the oak roof and south aisle, which hive been allowed to 
remain, bear date about 1700. The 'unsightly gaJh'rv In the south aisle has 
been removed. All the existing windows are new, and" the stained glass which 
was scat teres 1 through them has been collected and placed in one of the east 
windows. A new open stained deal roof has been put up in the chancel. The 
•Talis have been replastercd, and during the process a priest's door, which had 
been eoneealesl from view, was discovered in the chancel. The roof of the church 
has been rr-statid. The entire cost of the work has been about £1,000. The 
work has been executed under the direction of Messrs. Fripp and Co., architects, 
^Bristcd, by >!r. Hubert Newton, of Nailsea. The glass was provided by Mr. 

RueheitcT.—St. SichaUtf Church.— Tlio works in connexion with the re- 
arrangement of Hie interior of St. Nicholas' Church, and the alterations and 
additions made to that edifice are in *nrh a forward state that in a few 
Weeks the whole will be complettd. The whole of the |sws. some of them 



The total height of the lantem is Ud feet. 
, and Holme uud Nfcol, of Liverpool, the 



^ two centuries back, have been swept away, and in their places 
been erected open ..-it,. A gallery lia^ a'.-o been ertet. d round the church. The 
alterations t ffee!"ij wit! provUle sitting-mom for about U70 persons. A slniiied- 
W'l&ss memorial window, by C. <iihli«, of Marylchoncrond, litis lieen erected at 
the cast end, ov< r the communion table, '.a place of tile small oriel window which 
y lighted that part of the rhanrrl. This window, which is now corn- 
is divided into several compartments, the centre one of which represi-nts 
• sir Saviour raisint: the widow's son at Nain. The organ has been removed from 
the western end of the church in order to exhibit a Isr^ge stained-glass window. 
The south-west window is also to be filled in with stained glass. The organ will 
be placed in a gallery especially built for it in the north-west end of the church. 
— -Wo understand it to he the intention of the Dean and Chapter of the 
Cathedral to remove some of the old houses In Hi^U-strcel, which belong to the 



capitular Isxly, awl which now so greatly disfigure that portion of the city, in 
order to open a new entrance to the cathedral ami the deanery. The hou«es in- 
tended to be removed are now all empty, and it is stated that the demolition of 
the unsightly blocks of buildings will shortly commence. 

liigham, Kent. — St. John's. — This new church, dedicated to St. John tie 
Evangelist, Is constructed of Kentish rag-stone, with Hath slone dressings and 
slated roof. It consists of nave, side aisles, tower and spire, and a chancel. 
Tliere Is a vestry-room on the north side of thr chancel. It will afford acenm- 
moJatkra for about 400. The cost i>r the building was C2.1B4. Messrs. Peck 
and Stephens, of Maidstone, were the architects, and Mr. G. .Myers the 
contractor. 

J>ublin. — The Xcte Prmhyterian Church. liathgitr, — The foundation stone, 
of this church was laid about eighteen months ago. The style of architecture 
adopted is the decorated Gothic, and the material used is granite, with dressings 
of l'ortland stone. The shape of the building i» cruciform. There is a ground 
floor forming a large apartment, whirh is used as a schoolroom. Above this is 
the church itself, which is approached by a gradual ascent. The length of the 
building is alxe.it ninety feet, its breadth about sixty, and its height from tlm 
ground floor to the roof is fifty-five feet. There are sittings for upwards of 600. 
Stained glass, in which blue and crimson arc the dominant colors, has hern 
fm-ly used, and above the pulpit is a rose window, rilled in with stained ghuv. 
The roof Ls fbnneil of open timber, varnished, and supported by pillars which 
rest upon rarvrd stone corbels. The gallery occupies a portion of the nave, 
facing the pulpit, and is placed immediately ovit the vestihule. The pulpit 
stands upon a hi -.h platform, which is surrounded bv an open balustrade of 
trefoil arches; underneath is space for the choir. Tin- architect was Mr. Andrew 
Ilertoti ; Messrs. Cockbum were the builders. 

Urandou Porta, Sorfoli.—TUc parish church has recently be.n restored. 
The old roof lias been entirely removed, and a new one constructed, of oak with 
curved principals and moulded purlins. The windows, buttresses, and stonework 
bavo been cleaned off; the wafts of the church and ehaucrl stuccoed, and a new 
south porch built. Plans have also been prepared for the entire rc-scuting, with 
new pulpit and muling -desk, which will be carried out as soon as the necessary 
funds shall liave been raised. The present works have been executed by Hoard- 
man, of Norwich, under the superintendence of Mr. J. D. Ellis, architect, of that 
city. 

Unrein Cathedral.— Wc learn that for some months put the Committee of 
the Lincoln Diocesan Architectural Society has been in communication with sir. 
George Gilbert Scott as to thr design for the pulpit about to be presented to the 
Cathedral as a public testimonial to the Her. Edward Trollope. At the di*ire of 
the Chapter, the pulpit, when finished, will be placed at the eastern end of li e 
northern range of stalls, and immediately in front of tin south-western plt r of 
the. upper or eastern transept. From a moulded base of Caen Mono rises n solid 
circular pillar, surrounded by six colored marble or granite shafts, with worked 
capitals; these sopport n stone capping; upon this the pulpit proper is 
placed, of a semngulor form, and of oak, enriched with carvings. At each 
angle there will rise, upon brackets, figures of thr Four Evangelists, placed 
within ornamented niclie*, surmounted by canopies, and on the panels between 
tlsese the subject of •' preachiinr" will beset forth by carvings in high relief iu«j 
sertrd within enriched frames or borders— the series comprising Muses, Elijah. 
John the Baptist, St. Paul, and St. James, in the act of making known the \t ord 
of (toil toman. The whole will he surmounted by carved capping, and a book- 
1. There will also lie a canopy, of carved oak. The 
by a stone staircase, with . wrought hand-rail of bras. 

work. 

CUAFIIL*. 

Hull — A new Wealryan chapel was opened on the loth injt. It has a frontage 
to the Beverley -road of one hundred and twelve feet, and stands back fbrty-five 
feet from the road. The style is Decorated Gothic ; all the external walla are faced 
with the Walllngfen white stock bricks, the masonry and other dressings are 
generally of Hrodsworth stone. The Bevrrlcy-road elevation is divided by 
buttresses Into three spaces, having a doorway in <«ch, with columns of red 
I stone and filiated capitals. There is on each side of the central door- 
hood n 



rest supported l»y un 
pulpit will be 



way a two-light window, the hood mouldings of which are united with those of 
the doorway, and rise triangularly from carved terminations, forming three small 
gables, with finials. Above the centra) doorway Is a five-light inullloncd window, 
with traeerv head, running up Into the roof gable ; and above each of t he side 
doorways is' a two-light window. Octagonal pinnacles rise from the principal 
buttresses, and square pinnacles from the heads of the side buttresses. Thegabie 
Is surmounted by an octagonal turret, with two stages of arches, and a small 
spin', the projection before the face of the wall resting upon a moulded and carved 
corbel. In the front of the chapel is n wing on each side for the gallery stair- 
cases, and the flanks of the building are divided by buttresses Into bays, with two 
tiers of traceried windows. The raves are finished with an iron gutter, resting 
on stone blocks. The roof is covered with Westmoreland slates, having an orna- 
mental tile crest on the ridgr, ami louvred ventilating gables on each side. The 
windows arc glaxcd with Hartley's patent ejaarry glass. The pulpit is placid hi the 
centre, near to the end of the ehapel. It is octagonal in form, resting upon u 
pedestal, with traceried panels on the sides and circular shafts at the angle*, 
with carved capitals and trefoil arches. There is a gallery on two sides 
and one end of the rhapeJ, supported on clustered iron columns. The 
plan of the chapel is a parallelogram, fO feet In length by W lis t in width. 
The side walls are %t feet in height from the floor of the chapel, which is 
two feel above the level of tlw finished ground on the outside. The n»f of 
the main building is In one span, the framed principals of which have 
curv.sl wall broces springing from moulded and carved corbels. The ceiling is 
of lower pitch than the root', and rises Irom the side noils at au angl- of shout 
30 degrees, being in the centre 46 feet from the fh«>r of the chapel. It is divided 
by moulded rtl* into panel*, colored blue. At the rear ot the cliapel are a 
vestries, and rlass-roeius. The whole ot the interior woodwork (with the 
exception of eonimuninn rail mid handrails to staircases, which are of oak I is 
executed in red fir, stained and varnished. The lighting of tin- chape] is by ten 
corona" of medieval design, suspended from the intersection ot the ceiling timbe rs, 
and by brackets of similar design from the walls under the galleries. The 
heating is bv the |«atent gill air-warmer, placid in a vault lit the rear of the 
building. Ventilation is secured by means of perforated rinc panels In the 
ceiling, with a simple apparatus lor regulating the same al pleasure, and by air 
fl ue-. with valves carried up in the side walls, opening near the gas burners under 
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the galleries. The heated air i« carried off from the space above tlw celling lij 
Uw louvn-d pablru. The sitting accommodation is 1st 1,1.1© persons, 53© of 
whlrh are on the floor of tlw chapel, and 000 in the galleries. The amount of the 
contracts, including lighting, heating, and fencing, was about Jti,ti0O, and tin? 
rest of the site about £1,200. The work* hare been executed by several con- 
tractors. The excavators', bricklayers', and plasterers' work by H. Bailey ; the 
masons' work bv Simpson and Malone: the carpenter*' and Joiners' work by 
James Jackson; the plumbers' and glaziers work by 1". T. Harrison: the 
sktinx by Dawber and Son ; the iron work bv Pearson, Pannatt, Krugrr ami Co. ; 
the painting, staining, and Tarnishing bv W. Wardale; the gas-pipes by Stones, 
Settle, and Wilkinson, all of Hull ; the gat-fittings by T. Brawn, of Biroilng- 
liam ; and the beating apparatus by Stuart and Smith, of Sheffield. Mr. W. 
B><terill, of Hull, is the architect, Mr. C. Fulman having acted at clerk of the 
work*. 

Tumtnll.— Jfrte Independent Chapel.— This building, which is situate in 
Nigh-street, lias been erected from Ibe designs of Mr. Edwin Boon, of 
Burslem, and is of a mixed style of architecture, the dimensions being 56 feet by 
V/i I'.it. A transept forms the chapel, capable of seating persons, and the 
wings at each end constitute the schools, which are adapted so as to open to tbe 
chapel. Galleries are placed over the class-rooms. The total accommodation 
will be CdT, sittings. The builders were Messrs. Cawley ami Curran.of Tunstall ; 
tbe total cost of the building, including Ilea ting apparatus, gas fitting!, tec., 
i» £/.*J0. 



SCHOOU). 

Mane hester.— The extension of the school for tbe deaf and dumb, Old Trafiord , 
is now completed. The additions consisted in extending the hack part of the 
building 24 feet for a printing office, additional play-room, sewing-room, and 
assistants' roo.n. and also to Increase tbe sire of the school-room and dormitories, 
now making each 77 feet 6 inches by 27 feet (! inches. The object in view was, 
no; to accommodate a larger number of pupils, but tn give more space to the 
existing inmate*, with a freer circulation of air. This has been acooinpUsbeil by 
a system of ventilating shafts round the room* conducted into flues, the air 
of which is rarefied by tbe heat ;of a smoke shaft adjoining. The dormitories 
have louvre* placed in tbe tnib, and the cubical space for each individual has 
been increased from 430 feet to 030 feet (still below tltc mark). Messrs. 
Southerns, of Salfnrd, were the builders, their estimate being £1,190, whereof 
£40 was deducted for old materials. Mr. James Bedford, of Manchester, was 
the architect. 

Stapleton. — Xeie Colston's Sehools.— These school buildings have been ar- 
ranged for tbe mcrptiun of 120 boys. Tlw buildings contain on the ground floor 
three sclwol-roonis, about 32 tee t by 24 feet each, liesidea two smaller class-rooms, a 
chapel, a spacious entrance-hall w'ith stone staircase, a dining and examination 
hall, 05 feet by 31 feet, ami 18 feet high, with a sjiadous vestibule leading to the 
play-gronnd ; usher's sitting-room, surgery, consulting-room, and the usual 
domestic offices, with bed-rooms for servants* over the latter, and communication 
therewith. On the Hr»t and second floors arc tbe boys' dormitories, ushers' 
sleeping-rooms, sick wards, wardrobe*, store-rooms, 4cc., and on tlie basement 

tn tin boys' lavatory, si -r us, bath-nom, and dressing-room, fcc. At the 

extremity of the new dining-hail, and communicating therewith, a new residence 
tor the master has been erected, containing entrance-hall, two parlors, study, three 
b-d-ronms, dressing-roams, store-rooms, Ate. Tbe works have been executed by 
I> a Is and Sons, of Clifton, under the superintendence of Messrs. Fosters and 
Wood, of Bristol, architects to the trustees. Tbe entire cost of the alterations 
has been under £3.000. 

Carersteall, Staffordshire.— New school-room* have been erected at this 
place. The buildings consist of a room 40 feet bv It* feet, an Infant school-room, 
VI feet by 18 feet, and a residence for the teacher. Tbe materials are red brick 
intermixed with blur, with atone mullions, and dressings for the windows. The 
roof U open, of pine, stained and Tarnished. Tbe erection of tbe building was 
rommrneed in Julv, and the children assembled lor the first time on Ihe.'ith of 
January. Mr. Dain, of llurslem, was the architect, and Gulls and Hudson, of 
loitgt.m, tbe huildors. 

Lang Ashton National Sehools. -This building Is in the Early Decorated 
stv la, of Nallaea pennant stone, with freestone dressings, and comprises a dwelling- 
bouse for the master and mistress ; a bovs' school, 50 feet by 20 feet, able to 
»rromm<«uitc 100 boys; a girls' school", 40 feet bv 18 feet; to each school Is 
attached a class-room. The boys' school is surmounted by a bell-turret, sup- 
ported by four polished Purbeck columns, with carved capitals ; underneath 
will be fixed a large dial. The work bat been carried out bv E. and J. Tucker, 
builders, of Long Ashton. Tbe coat of the building was £2,2*1. Mr. James 
Wilson, F.S.A., of Bath, I* the architect. 
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The Historieal Finger-Pest or Handy Booh of Terms, Phrases, Epithets 

Cognomen*, Allusions, Jr., in Connexion with t'nioersal History. By 

Kiju akd MiELTON. Mvo. [.uckwood snd Co. pp. 370. 
fpiliS is one of those epitomes of knowledge so popular In these days, when 
JL every one affects to be " well read." Books of this class save a world of 
trouble, there is no doubt, but it is very much to be doubted if tbey tend in any 
way to the advancement of sound education, the temptation to rely on their aid 
is so great to buy memories, that it must result in the neglect of more studious 
reading, which ran alone give the real historical connexion between the 
dictated fact", which it has been the custom to crowd into " Handy Books." 

To those, however, who pomes* hut a superficial acquaintance with historical 
events, the book before us will be of use, to long as tbey do not entirely rely on it 
to supply deficient knowledge, which, nt the best, it'ean bat partially do. It it 
offered at aid to those readers of general literature who find it impossible to take 
up a newspaper, periodical, or an ordinary volume, without meeting with allusions 
<>l an historical character, which may bare never been met with before, or which 
have been forgotten. 

The allusions and phrases are divided into classes, and are easily found on refer- 
ring to a very copious index. Tbe work is not quite to free from errors at might 
be wished, but will, within proper limits, be found of assistance to the particular, 
nod, perhaps, large, class of readers to whom it is addressed. 



NOTES FROM THE PROVINCES. 

Cliff Town, Strut Iwnd. — A new town is rapidly rising to the westward of, 
and quite distinct from, Southend. Tbe house* are built of white brick, with 
freestone dressings. Tliev arc constructed in terraces laid out »n tlte summit or 
the cliff, connected diago"iuilly at intervals in such a way that those lying back 
get sea views in one direction. The front basement and parlors have bay 
windows; the first floor I* fitted with French casements, opening on to a slate 
balcony, formed oti the top of the lav window. Tlw houses are of various classes, 
differing In siie, in position, and in rental. The row facing the tea consists of 
twelve fourtecn-rooincd houses, surrounded by gardens ; forty-five are ten-roomed 
houses, laid out in six terraces, Itaviug gardens ; twenty-seven laid out In three 
terrace*, contain seven rooms ; and thirtv-two six rooms, also forming six distinct 
terrace*. In addition to the above there is u row of eight houses, built as shops, 
containing ten rooms and two store-rooms. The rental of tbe private houses 
varies from £00 a year for the first-class down to £20 tor the smallest. The 
spaces between the rows of houses are turfed and planted out with tivss and 
shrubs. CliffTown wa» erected bv Messrs. Lucas Brother*, Mr. W. Mitchell 
being clerk of the works. Very few of the houses Brr unoccupied, and the 
experiment is said to be to sueceaslul, that it is in contemplation to increase tbe 
number, and to odd a church, an hotel, and a library and reading-room. 

Improvement of Ii(tehes/rr.—A meeting of the Estate Committee of the ( Cor- 
poration has been held, to take into consideration the erection of the new town 
uuav, the plaus and drawings for which were laid before the committee by Mr. 
Andrews, the citv architect. The new quay will occupy, as nearly ai possible, 
tbe site of tin? old town quav, which win taken by the bridge wardens, several 
venrs since, on Ibe occasion of the building of new Rochester bridge, and who 
nave presented the city with the site on which to erect the new quay, at a vacant 
piece of ground between the roilvvnv bridge and the offices of the water-bailiff. 
The plan* were approved, ami the w.nk will shortly be commenced. The cost 
will be from £1,000 to £1,500. . , 

Afotow.-Operatioushave lately hern in progress for exhuming the contents 
of two ancient tuinuli^one on the Howardinii hills in the .North Riding, the 
other on the East Riding Wolds. The. first tumulus ojieiied was opon Am itherby 
Heights. After removing a portion of the mound anil excavating below the 
reach of modern tillage, it wa» found the tumulus had been previously opened, 
and, but for th* accidental discoverv of a British urn. the work would have been 
■li.vndon.-d. This urn was of lie cinerary group, of baked clay, ami ornamented 
by dots, as if made hv the end of a stick when the clay was in it* softest state. 
The discovery of this iirn led to tlf iufenmce that n double burial had taken 
place in the tumulus, as the centre (the usual place of sepulchral deposit) was 
not reached. It was, therefore, resolved to continue the explorations, and the 
searchers were rewarded bv tbe discovery of another urn, also ofsiiglitly-bskcd 
clay, but profuselv ornamented, and having four claw, or feet. Tin* was alto n 
cinerarv um. Tlie first-named urn has been added to Sir (Jeorge Strickland s 
collection ; hut it is to be regretted that the second anil most valuable was, while 
being dried be fore a fire, crushed to atoms. The two following days were devoted to 
theopeningof a large tumulus on the wolds above Sir George Strickland's seat at 
Newton. This ancient burial-pUoe was of considerable siz- . The men encountered 
quantities of flint, which, being removed, disclose! the fact that the cist, or pit, had 
fallen In (having been walled with unhewn flint stones), the removal of a portion 
showing the skeleton crushed to fragments. Portions of a Saxon urn wen? 
found near tlie head. .No ornaments or wcapous were found. In the neigh- 
bourhood, during marling operations, portions of pottery have been discovered, 
which serin to indicate tlie high lands of the wolds to have been under Anglo- 
Saxon occupation. 

Lirerpool and Birkenhead.— Memorial to the late. Prinee Consort.— At a 
meeting of the Liverpool Towu Council, the special committee on the memorial 
to bis late Royal Highness tht Prince Consort stated that, after having con- 
sideted the letter of tlie Lord Mavorof London, tbey were of opinion that it 
was tlw unanimous feeling of tbe Inhabitants of tlie town that all fund* raised in 
tlie borough for the aboveohject should be expended in n local memorial to the 
late Prince. They recommended that an equestrian statue of the late Prince 
Consort be placed in tbe area on the east side of St. Oeorge't Hall, and that a 
tarn not exceeding £5,000 be appropriated for this purpose out of the borough 
fund. Mr. Still objected to the statue, and believed that the £4,000 would have 
been better devoted to a suitable building in which to enshrine art treasure*. The 
Council, however, almost unanimously agreed to the recommendation of the 
committee, Mr. Jackson, M.P., has offend to erect a statue in the Itii kenlsead 
Park at his own expense. 

Brighton.— Drainage.— The Town Council of Brighton have.held t special 
meeting upon the question which has been forced upon their attention— the 
complete drainage of tlie town. Tbe special business of the meeting was to 
receive a report from the Town Surveyor (Mr. P. C. Lockwood), submitting for 
approval a drainage scheme, involving an outlay of £75,000. The Surveyor's 
plan is to drain iuto tbe sea by means of a central sewage pipe 30 inches in dia- 
meter anil 1,000 feet in length, beyond the margin of the sea. the south end of 
this pipe to he lt« feet below tlie mean level of the sea. In tlie Surveyor's opinion 
this mode of draining tbe town will not be attended with any unpleasant results ; 
it will neither affect the bathing nor the purity of tlie air, upon which the pro- 
sperity of Brighton to much depends. It was resolved that thit report be 
approved and nderred to tlw Workt Committee, for them to consider the proper 
step* to be taken for proceeding with the works with as little delay as possible, 
ana for raising money to defrav Uk expenses. 

EiUnhurgh.—The Late Catastrophe.— Two reports, by professional men, on 
the fall of the tenement in the High-street, on the 24th of November last, are in 
the hands of tbe authorities. One of these is the joint report of Messrs. Leslie 
and Stevenson, civil engineers, to whom the matter was remitted by the Procu- 
rator-Fiscal two days after tlie fall of the building. It is understood that these 
gentlemen attribute tbe catastrophe to the subsidence and ultimately sudden 
fall of tbe wall running from east to west which existed in tbe centre of the 
building, and that such fall wot occasioned by tbe wall having been on tbe lower 
floors pierced by successive alteration* for tbe " improvement" of the plia tMia 
till it became quite incapable of sustaining its own weight, independently of that 
of the upper floors, the joists or beams of which ran into and rested upon it. 
Tbe other report is by Mr. J. D. Peddle, architect, made subsequent to, and wth 
knowledge of, Messrs. Stevenson and Leslie's report. It is understood that Mr. 
Peddle substantially concurs in those gentlemen's views of the causes of the 
catastrophe, though' he attributes more weight to certain specified alterations of 
the central wall than they do. We believe that Mr. Peddle also expresses much 
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regret that rxamintlion of tbc building had not been made immediately on 
SYmptom* appearing of tbc Bnl'sidencc of the wall; and also that the examina- 
tions on Ike {"ainnlnv previous to the catastrophe on Sunday morning, which 
were only partial, had not been more aeorrhing and complete. 

Leightoit JBuzznrtl.—Nrw Corn-ezrhange.—A number of men have been set 
to work to take down the old premise*, which for many yearn waa known aa the 
George Inn, to make wav for tbe contemplated new Corn Exchange. We hear It 
ia Intended to have the building proceeded with M quickly aa possible, to that 
it may be expectrd to be erected in a few month*, and opened for general 
business during the coming summer. 

Chiehtfter. — 7 7> r J t writ of the Cathedral Totrrr. — A tale by auction has 
been held in the Cathedral yard of the greater portion of tbe i lone which belonged 
to the older structure. All the monlded atone haa been carefully preaerred, either 
to he worked into the new structure, or to aerie aa model* for ita restoration ; the 
stone* which have hern considered uarful for the rebuilding bare also been 
retained. A considerable quantity has, howcrer, been declared useless for 
the purpose; It Is this which has* been disposed of. The total sum realised 
was £2w odd, the price being rather above tbe price of bricks at tbe same 
measurement. 

TtcertoH.—A'ew Bridge over the Avon. — A new bridge has lately been built 
at Twrrton, across tbe river Avon, for Messrs. Carr and Co., clothiers. Tbe 
bridge is built on the principle of the Bowstring Girder Bridge. It » 110 feet 
in length between tbe abutments. It Is simple In detail, and there is no tie-beam 
or tie-rod required to keep it from expanding, the floor forming the tie or string 
of tbe bow. It is composed principally of wood, and la said to have keen built 
by two carpenters and a smith (not Including the smith's work) in less than 
twelve da\s of nine hours each. It took three days to get it across the river, but 
much time wax wasted from tbe want of pro per materials. The weight of the 
bridge is about 4J tons ; it is called lite " Aerial Hodge." 

Letdt. — Tbe success which followed the experiment of erecting ten model 
cottages at ttvestou Hill has induced the gentlemen who Initiated that project to 
propose to build eight other dwelling-houses at llurlry-lawn, upon the same im- 
proved principles, and at such a moderate cost as to place them within the reach 
of the limited means of working men. Tlie foundation-stone of the second set of 
cottages has just been laid. Tbe site on which they are to lie erected is on a spot 
of ground forming a portion of the Hurley-lawn estate, just beyond the Viaduct. 
Each house, upon toe ground floor, will possess a parlor 15 feet 8 inches by 
18 feet; a living-room, or kitchen, rather larger, and beneath these cellarage, 
pantry, coal-place, ice. They will have separata front and back gardens; 
and on the second floor of the bouse there will bo threat tad-rooms, 
tbe two end house* having each |]n a couple of attics in addition. This 
accoiomodat if iu is a slight improvement upon the houses at Heeston, and the 
expense will be proportionate! v Increased. The six smaller house* will cost about 
£100 each, and the end houses from £IMI to £190. 

Hull.— A home for tbe laboring poor is now being erected in this town, at the 
Junction of Midland-street and St. LukeVstrect, by tbe Society for Improving 
tbe Condition of the Laboring Classes. The accommodation provided I* for 
thirty-two families, each having a long room, scullery, and one, two, and three 
bod-rooms, accctding to the number of children. The mat is £3,435, exclusive 
of land. Mr. II. 31. Eytoo Is the architect, and Messrs. Simpson and Malone 



are tbe builders. 

BuUfmd-lmdae.-On Wednesday ac'nntgbt a Joint meeting of tbe Bridge 
Feoffee* and Town Council was held, to consider tbe subject of widening the 
bridge. It *n> resolved to send Mr. Page his plan*, together with his reports, 
that gentleman having intimated that he had no doubt he could modffv and 
ove them so as not to exceed tbe original sum named for wideningthebridge 



no nr. i 



IMPROVEMENTS IN BUILDING, kc. 

Wi«i»w-«asji FaSTEXKR AXD DRUGIIT ExCbrDBR. — Dated July 0, 1*1.— J. 
Rei.1, Ilemlng-roed. b'ewington. 

This consists of a hollow tar of bra** or oilier metal Axed horizontally an (and tbe ent 
width of) the ripper aide of the masting mils or musics to ordinary- windows, Immcdiat 
over the oavtcy formed by the tanctkm of the Inner and outer tu>h. It If tiled hv in«i 
of a cue tin nous hinge partly Ut into the wood at the Innsr sash mil, and being In -In 
half round, or semicircular in sectlnti. It forms, when closed, a hrttlgv ovtt the before-tn. 
tloncd cavity. Its opposite edge folUntr into a small groove cut in the outer sash, then 
effectually tsdnding sit draught. The ordinary catch of the preterit sash-fastener Is 
repaired, in lied of which the hollow tar i. made » 'Id In the centre or pot 
holt, and a 'iuadrnat sh»t*d iCet in cut In a transverse, and also Is ub 
allow of the fras traverse of Uio apiixUe of th* bolt. 



I:., 



•the .tot.- w placed upon a bed or table 
parted. Above this table a beam extends from end to end of the machine. 





motion is Im- 
. opon which nit 
nil of bevil gearing In conni'iton 
tool hox containing the chttel or 
upper portion of this tool box Is 
to cat or chip the stone. When 
the chisel In th.- tool box to make 
of the weight or hammer, will 
kb. together irte the depth of 
In order that the edge nf the 
idiUewhrtnAebyecrankor 



framing is supported, i 
with toutbed wheels, whlcli see attached i 
chisels, atul at the rco,ulr*d angle for cutu«K , » 
furnished srlUi a weight t,jr which tils chisel I* 
motion ti Imparted to the gearing, the cranks will 
a saas aessfcin of strokes upon the stone, which, by tho 
eatae the stutie to be out or chipped to any ton 
the cut may tw regulated or controlled by the 
etdsel may not tsj^c^neejoally worn. It i 

fx t>t ratios a.no PintsrnvsTms or Prom: axd 
MsTi uistj., asu nut Paoi.ix-i ion or artificial sioxK—Dsted July », Intl.. 
IT. S. Unrtt. 

This consists in using solution* of the alkaline silicates combined a Itli the ojumlnnte of 
t«tuah or other suitable re-agent In such tiror. rtK.tu n« to allow snfhYUnt t5rne to elapse 
f.*r matdpololiriK tin' «ald aolntlun. and tlm< enabling It, ween applied to the sat ore .it the 
stone. .r ..Unwise, to enter Into mid efTortujLy penetrate (he seme. The solutions tn 
comUn&tmn nith |«>wdered pumice xlone or other .Ike materUl sr.' also used tor prcsluciag 
artjttcinJ stone for u'.trilluo, btuLHltg, Ac. 

Mimas ton KniM.t'imiiM; Firki Aifuisnix also ton rREPAitutn or 
rUtvhAHXi. v.uiioi s aixie> or Materials ami Faiihus, kui the m iif<wr. ny 
UfM.lRIM. Till: SANK NovlM'I.AHUtaji.K.-llnltd July i, l>s.l.-<). WUlUms. 
Tlie |3d. ntee e:aiin« oimlsnuis; Into a culAtute water, soda* of cominstw. alam <-t tv.tr- 

merre. i.*'h alma (or roinenil »alv. <ocnm.,n w.lt. l.,mx.oil o( sltrM, awl chloride of 

materia-! "d ZXiiX&iwZr. 0 "' ***** m> " a * ; '" r * :A *<"' Li1 '* *«* 



DHAWtNil IJ.JAI111H.— rioted July 19th, 11*61,— E. A. Pentey. 
Here the object Is to strsm sheets of pa(<-r U|mhi .lea'Ainit Usinls H-lthout thr neceedty of 
u cins: Klne or other cement. The Inventor propose* rnnnlng an acute srittiilar channel 
mound tlie back of tbe >>oArd a short distance (mm tbe edge over which the oJtp* of the 
paper U to lie ItfOUght ; wooden Saps are hinged on to tbe back of the board, aiul ars pro- 
vtded with angular strips of wood to III the channels. These hinged Sj 
upon tbe clgrs of the paper which ore turned over from tbu frxisit, i 
becomes tlghtiy strained without tbo tuu of paste, slue, or cement. 

Ri:wr.n Axn Sink Trap.- listed .luly .ith. 1MI — D. Fowler. Jan. 

This Invention consists of a tfinarc or other suitably shat<d box, formed of iron, c!ay, or 
other suitable material, baring the sides thereof aanatng outward* from the bottom up- 
wnnls, and having on the upper edge a ledge snrroondod with a lap, njasi three Mat of 
which the lid nets wheu closed. TJ.r back ledge is formed a little lower than the fpjut and 

ie . ii.nl t:i" i.sl k ..I '.lie sill. • ' '. tit« u>x hi nowed i jt w ti- •. ... ti :u.-. ,. . 1 1„. 
under side of the lid. by which It is Jointed to the ddev of the box by a horisontal transverse 
pin or pins. The Mum of the box Is formed will, un oblung hollow truncated pyramid, 
which rites some distance inside of the box, and la open at the top. The grate. 1 cover or 
lid U cast with an oblong box in tbe centre, which, being open on the under i*de, surrounds 
the top of the truncated pyramid escape port when closed, hut is not In contact therewith, 
the inverted box bHng sufficiently large to allow the water to pass up into the inverted box 
on the under Ma of the lid. and escape through the opening on the top of the truncated 
pyramid Into tbe sewer, the sediment remaining In the bottom of the box, from which it 
can be readily r 



IXKLAJUtAiti.K.-I>at«M July I'.th, 1M1.-T. Cooley. 

By this Invention a Strang solution of potash, baryta. Ilmo, RmnUa, or 
or of the salts of any metallic or other base capable of forming on inaolubl 
hydro-floo silicic acid, is forced into the timber, or other vegetable i 
by hydraulic or other means, and thli proccea Is repeated until the 
chartnd oe lni|>refrnated with the Solution to enable It to 



any of their a»lt>, 





Fireproof Oox»TnccTlo.v.-Iiat«I raid July, laei.— W. Hood, Reading. 
For tbe purposes of this invention hollow iron beam* or gtfitcrx arc constructed In such 
manner that they may be rendered srdtoble for conveying water into and distributing it tn 
the buildings where such beams or girders are used. Utnlcre so constructed and employed 
will also, by reason of their having water supplbd to them, be prevented getting red-hut 
if* ease of are, which would render tlseta weak, and unequal to resist the weight* thereon. 
The hollow beams or girders are made of Iron and suitable angle Iron, aa common her* to- 
fore , and they are also closed at their ends or other ports, as melt as at their sides, and ara 
suitably formed to admit of their being connected to supply pipes leading to water mains 
or other source* of supply ; they are also made with suitable perforations for distributing 
the water supplied to thmn into the rooms or parts of buildings when, such beam- or girder* 
see situated, by which means such beams or glntevs will n.it only be the incac* of conveying 
water to extinguish a Are In tho locality where they arasitnsted, hut will, at the ssn^e time, 
be prevented from becoming highly heated by reason of the passage of water through 
them, and will thus be caused to retain the requisite strength for nplKlding the weight* 



For erecting t! sc 
■I s. ,. . 



TENDERS. 

Dwm-u.Ni; Hocsks, BnoiipTnx. 
nod ho 



I'HtrUkand 

J*ck*n »*n I 

Foareon 3^499 | 



bouses. Old Drompton. Mr. P. Kersey, architect. 

a s * • s • £3,1 "0 J HtMB siimiiii a •■■•■■■••■iisii *s 



::./o 



For 



Pavisu, UlXWlX. 

ivlng the portion of Chancery-lane, within the Holborn district. Lewis If. 



repav 
lanes, C.E., 

A»|ilnaU /I.IWI 0 0 

btlle* t,?« 0 0 



Howlem and Co . . . 
Sewell (aocepted). 



.XlJf*--- 0 
. un; 10 



F.>r tlu> supply ..f 
tor the *ewors 

Abbot 
Ji 



Sewea Work. Houdoiin District. 
ily of material*, and tbe execution of jobbing and m 
and drains within tbo Holboro dletrict for one year, 
svt and 1 1 op wood It) per cent, under sc 



works, reqalrtd 



sST' 



For the chapels, iupertnteodc 

. Fritclwtt aiul Son, architects, 
MoMniy.— W.»nI and Holt 

■Slieutjr.-Obennd 

/Vajfenait.— liralthwaite . 
JtH^rn' Wert.- ILeadman 
/Iw.wfrisf;.— Brown and bo 

t\imliny. — Htwlman 

/ee»io.et.— Mutton 



CEMETERY, WniTBY. 
s boose, * 



I gates, for Whitby 



. £1,140 



• 

40 IS 
331 H 

or, ix 
1» 10 
80 0 



XI ,H.17 II 

Architect's estimate £1,'--" 



f tiAi'EL axd Brnooi,, RrnK. 
For erecting a Baptist chapel and school, st Hyde, fjtiautttlca supplied. Frarsclrt N.-w- 
man, architect, Hyde. 

Kemp staVJM [ Jolllffe jti,:tnn 

BIMer -J.-.Tt |v- fcara MM 

^mitli . .j ......... y ^..liSf | Meiider ,.......■■.■■•.*,........... r,H0 

Al.TEnATin: 

For alterations st), 
archlttct. 

Ttio chapel and extension not included. 

Tfoughton £2,lKj!l 

Brown and Kobinsun I fill 

Trolfopo and .S«i i.ato 

Pijvr aisOVh.vler 1^»7 



rtn\s. u 
f.» the : 



FAneon XI.hi.'i 

Ijmrotstv atsl s* I.K.W 

Foster ••• 

Ashby 

Wamu and f<on l^tfii | t on lev (aoc-pted) l.ias 



OirrTAnE, LEicEsTERsiimr. 
'* cottage, North Kilaorth, Isieostenddre. 



Brotnwich . 
Wells 



" Uw 



Mr. Joseph Clnrie, 
18 



For 



Hot SE AXIS SHOP. IIFRXE Btv. 

: Hernc liay. Mr. Itonjiunln Adkina. 



.xu: oi 

. «:»! 12 ] 



Z. J. Jc*'! l.iwVtidV.'.'. 



, Hi 10 
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Hor.M, *<v 

For emoting house., lie. ut Southampton, for Mr. John 
l*^-, Tl, l^wtluid-atrsvt, Southampton. 

Hilllor A1.371 o 

Scott 1.2*4 I 

Maunders 1 ,2 HI « 

OemMing 1,240 u 

Iyiiri. 1 »M 111 

Rlllcj- 1,|IM 0 



llUIns 

N'eWton ....,■*•••..•««•••.. 

Ms. ..,.»>•«.■..■* 

Hearers .■•»•••«••«•.••••••••• 

.Icasop ■»»»»«•■■•>«»< 



.leap 

Martin 



irchl- 

£1,1*1 o o 

l.ttl U .-. 

1 .ft<*3 0 0 

o e 

ijnjg o a 

t»7A o o 



For the 
Mr. 




OOTTAUfc*, BLTHAM. 

<j( semi-detached ctgtagm. u El thus, far Mr. uharlc. Wilson, 
surrrvor, Eltham. 

XTMI J.uiav. Todd... 
BIS J. «'» (i 
■■*> 



COMPETITIONS AWARDED. 

WBruuu'r WiHuuoims, 
We understand that nine designs were Haul, tn reply u> toe adi 
mnl that the one by M cua i a . Pritcnott awl Hon, of York a 
and la to be carried oat by them oa the usual terms. 



t for Uti. work 



coMPETTTiopra or or. 

BRllXIE. 

I Bivtn,— The Municipality of Brlotuuio an> prepared to receive design, and 
tender, for the omwtnictlon of a tjridge over the llrt.ban« river, at Brisbane, the capital 
of Uueeraaland. Thn author of the beat dsaagn. at the lawaat mat, wlil receive a rewar I 
of ZIAA, or ho employed to carry the work oat, providing ha farruanaa sufficient proof of 
hie competency » r "l experience in similar undertakings, X uranium af X»» will bo 
awarded to the next beat dotgn, ami *l» for the next beat. Tha plan*, «f>«iiflcattons, 
and estimates of tbe find and awonil designs will be rvAainad by tha Corporation aa their 
Propatty. The remainder will bo returned to the competitors; but the corporation will 
Incur no mionalhility aa to .thtar'aafr delivery. Each art of drawing., and the doou- 
menu SCT.itt^anrlng them, are to ha •ll.tirigitiabed by a motto only, and aocomneaied t ' T 
a letter in a i*»lcd envelope, marked wltli the same motto, aad corrtnining the author' 
name and uddrewi. and sue* tcwtimnnsek. aa he may think proper to f Ornish. Professional 
indgva. Mug iKia-cnoiprtitora, will lie appointed by the Cort'Oralaon to detarmiua the 
merit, of tbe rrspectlrr design*. Hllftaa. a*ad*n for tha work, accompanying the de- 
»'-•: will w entertained. XII drawings and tenders to 1st itellrerrd at Oreshaoa 
on or before tbe I ,kh of Msrcb next i *n*e< of the lnatrn -ttoraa to e 
Han of the caty. can bo obtained of P. Mangles and IX, tha Colonial 



i H..U-. 



of yorvxialn 



l*t to *w, 



nrrtali 



harbor works. 

• Iloromrh Coonrt! require a plan. speclaravtinn.end estimate for carrying 
tib or harbor there ; to be aont in to Q. Hmgcrton, town dark, 



by March lit, when tbe aoonaaf ul competitor will nonln 1 i gmomt. roll 
can bo had at the ofltaea of the Cobb clerk or town clerk, Lyme Begta. 



port," 




CO writ ACTS OPEN. 

UOSriTAL. 

r the emrtlon of the Dvraoport atonehorjar, nod Cornwall Hoapital, at 
■n. urawinea. Sic, with Al/red Norman, architect. Krr . atrat , DeTonport, until 
I February, where tetvlere, PFttled, aad enabrand " Tender (or Boapttal at Devon. 
>aat be delivered not UUr than ele-ren a.m., on the Mth February. 
CATT1.F. MAHEKT. 
lof tiu- New Oat lie Market, In nolcbeater. nam, ke.. at 
» of June. CVnke. Kan... O.K.. Colchr-tor. Ten.w.r., ander cover, ttMreaml to S. 
, an or batons the 17th Feb. 
WAKEIIOUHBS. 

— .......„i of three flrvt-cUai woollen warehrmant. In Klnr «trect, IjradW. 

I'lan.. Ik., at the oflW of Mr. Culhbert Drodrick. arcbitoct, 1, 1'ark place. I,ee,u, to the 
litli February. BUUof .jual.UUo wlU be pnirlded for pnrtir* leqninnn ihcni- bcalod 
tender, addrc-rd to - The 1)1 re-tor. of ike 1>*1. Kl 01 r «tre«t >.reb,K.»- Company, 
l-lmltaJ." to be.dollrcred at tl» Com|-j,y-» ofttce. 1 . Bond place. Lord., not Uter than 
February 1». 

oir'Bcin? 1 . 

I»ui.*!«p,-For workj to be rrecoted at the cUurehea of Wand Magee OClldollagh). and 

». Down. KiUaran 
rtxident 
ed lho»— 

' Propoaola for the church of , too Bcckalaatlcal Cominlaucoers for 

Ireland, Dublin." by Fchruary Wnd. 

CHAPKI^. 

W«leyan riiapel Drawing, itr., with 1 
atol, till the Kth i M «,,onorr J er.,i 



Htuitii.-ror works Ui t- vwwM iU the church** of l.lan^l Mijree (KiW.U 
Hair^«n. Anlrim, Kil.Urton, on. AiBMtrn, Down (cathedral), co. Down. 
(CartlelielUlwham). and Mananeliwtowil, CO. I/wilb. Plan., ax., with the 
mLni«rr. of.the lairiahea. Tender, to be forwarded, •vale.l, prepaid . and add me 



Bhi>tui_~- For the erect! 
arxl Wood, architect*. «, Park. .tree t, 
tender, are to he *mt to tbe archl 



UTTrixaTra For war 

■WJylrur to Benlainln 
" Tender for Work at Lnurv 
Uttoxctor, on or lief ore tbalkth 




. Partlcnlara on 
by. Teodrr.. endoraed 
to A* A. Flint, Ear,., 



-For building a™ 
Tender., to bo prepaid 



Facer, te. 

are houae and ofllcea. at 
'•-"V, ■"•"r r '"'.".' prcpaa". on or before the Kith February, aoi 

iL J, .^ lth *"-. M - 'to«H>ty^treet, London. W.C. 
(H.B.)->"or Uie erection of a new maiuc and office, at Dnnninw, 
iiw*. iic. with the architect., William 0. HnUnihon anil lite, w, 
», London ; and on application to the clerk of work. (Mr. Jooe.),at D 
aaa. 



ToBjrjntnu!.. 
from H all. 
arcblteot 
Prrrrn 
Draw 
»|U»r. , ... 
l*lHIBlaW 

rRi*ixs. 

Krvr.— For certain work« to I* done at the county tirieon.. 

room. lie. Plane, Aic, with Martin Buhner. 

temlcr.. endDra-d •■ Tender for Work, at the Con 
llverwl to Mr. Irulmer, by four p.m.. un the 17th lnat,, and pmoo 
in attetataacc at the Court, of Jaatice, Matdttooe, at haFpaat 
rebrnavY. 

DWKLLIKO nOTTSES, tc 
- of a dwnlllne booae, tonthtr Witt 
hire. Plana, etc., i 



iiit lu Ljthana. Lancnahlre. nana, ate, 
T.mJer. not later than Wth February. 
WATERWORKS. 



W«IXTfPO0b.-rbr laving and Jointing ab>ut yard, of caat-lron pliiea, and for pro- 
X alntoe cork., hydranu. and o">- 



Hlinit and ruing _. 

work*. 8r«inc*Uurui, Aic utay be obtvlned of Mnawa. 
lurvejora, Kxrter, at 10*. fld. each. Tender, by March 10. 

HAILWAY WOEK8. 

Tlllet.vjm. " 



work., (ar tbe Wclc&oool Water- 
an. Iloben Urmond and fvona, 



U-ttcrkermy Railway (ISmlto. » fortong.). 
^^acl.dravrlnc., an-1 fpedlteatlon^nAy b>t 



L. annua 
and 



Kreet, Lrublin. Tender, received until the ."tb of February next, a 
John Robert Stewart, Ewp (the Cttalrman of 
Htorey, aecrrtary, LrtteThenny, l bounty Donegal. 
IHKL\>P. — Fur the conjtractlan of the warka upon tha Midland Conn tie. an 
Junction Railway, between Clara and Banagber, and ootumenclng at a point 
a half from tbe Junction of the Midland Great Western and Creat Soutbcru and Waeteiu 
Railway Cut.np.Ci lew, on to Banagbcr, a ilLrtonce of about 17| milca. Plan., i > t-erincaii>:ib4 ( 
<iuantltlr., A*c, arc to he wen with tbe engineer, of the Company, John Hill. Bat}., 
Tnlt.niora, and Henry Brett. B*|., » Harrlnirton-troet, Dublin. Tenikre to he eent In 
not later than tbe Mh March, at I'fo' ' 



ad.|re»«rftoJ.F.iwlor : 

■trect, Dublin. 

Ool.sk VAU.gr AND HAt..iTaU0 RAILWAY.— For tbe erection of a booking-office, 
wiuUag.room.. dwelling for atotlon ntarter, and offloea in conm-tlon tberanritb, at Hal- 
tend ^tot»n. Drawing.. Ice., at the offtne. of air. Watt, at tbe Railway Htoclon, HaleteaL 
Tender, before La noon, on tha -Ith Inn., nililraaawl to tin Direotora, at Haurtcad tiUAkm. 
MILITARY WORKS. 

London DieTBicr.— For work, and nrpairs at tbo umlermentkmed cxatfon., wravrately or 
oiharwiae. from tbe let of April, 1HS3. to Uat March, 18d.i, tnclaaive, v\i. I^irxlon, 
cutiprebcniung tbe Tower of London, all the barracks and other btiiMinir* within five 
milm of that place, nnd Tumham -green Militia llarrack. : t^roydoo and Car*baitoa 
Burw loi: HooniOuw. Hampton Court, and KneUer Hall llarrack., »r,J lUrhmor...! Militia 
Bnrrack"; WlndorCavalrynrnllnfantry Borrack.1. and llelvodere iort ; Militia Barrack., 
niarnM ; Militia Barrack.. Hatfli Id ; Miliiia Bamaok., Uxbridge. Schedule, and leinted 
f.frm. of tender, prim 7a, Ad. each, and all neceaaary Inf orrnallon, on ap| 'lleatfrm at the 
Royal l^iglnor ( lfflc«>, 11, Janwe-etreet. Backlngbam-gate. Lonil-jn. -^.W. rleatol tenders 
will bojreodred at tbe War Office, Pall Mall. London. B.W., addroaerd Is the Uirector- 
<l«ierxl nf ComCTucM, on or rcfore therletof February, lwli. 

WELL-SLrTaUKO. 

DONCAarnca. — For baring, to eacartaia If water can be hail by meant of an artesian well, in 
tbe Borough of Iheicawter, Tenders to stab* tbe coat per ard Tor the boring ; the con- 
tractor to find all Implements sad plant. Mr. John BttUernrld, No. 129. Ilorse-fair, 
lioncaator, will afford crery InfarmatUin, and point oat tbe MP* or tdto. af the intended 
work, f-iealod tendrra, with rWetrencot, to tbo Mayor, IMamttiin House, Tli mil ealii I oa or 
before the 21th February. 

Hm.1*— -Fee the amking a -duaft and Ti^KIng a bore-hnlo at the Derringnam Bra-iatr.. and 
obher work, connected tha-rewitn. Plan, Ac, with Tbomaa Hale, reaadc.-it eugtnaer a 
Kiiar.u-.er'. Office, Scone-ferry, HulL Bealad tender., mhln*wd to the Chnirut.n of the 
Water Committoe, murt be aent in to Robert Wells, Beq., tbe town clerk, not later than 
the itih Inrt. 

R0ADMAKIKG. ItC 

Jd^TrtPOOi. -For exectrllng the rarloat works required in laying one and forming the 
Liverpool Cav n eeerr, at Anaeld Park. Walton, including tbe making of roada aail walks, 
tbe levelUng, abapbuj, tniiciilng. and digging uf the irrvund. the formation of drain., and 
other alulUr opr-ratiiin.- PUns, Ac., at tbe iTfTlcc. of the IViurd, No. 12, CUyton-ejuare, 
Liverpool. Sealed tettler., aildrced to tbe chairman of tbe Hoard marked - Tender fur 
Oround -week," moat he di-Hvcrrd at the <iffloa-i of tbe Hoard on or before the 1 IHh last, 
IRgLAND. — For the following works, m tbe barony of Oorey, In the oounty of Wexford : — 
1.— For making anew line of road from theenrn-rr of tbe ivag nonm in i^orev, to Edward 
Pol.) 'a i-otta-Kr in Ballyraheecj, contsining aboat A15 r-crobos; not to exceed AV^.k. 'i.— - 
For making a aww line of road from Cure/ to Tmabcly, containing about tw pcrcbos. 111 
.•M^lwrarry. riar.-. form., of tender, Ac , obtained, at the offloe of Henry 
to tbe Grand Jury, County I oort Hon*, Wexford. 

sbWbraok, 




OxrORD.— For c«n«TU<!(ing an open newer along a portion of tbe Trill Mill Stream 10 tlld 
city of Oxford. The ■raawing.. Ac., at toe Oommlaaaoiaen' oface. Town Hall, Oxford ; or 
particulsi. obtained frosp Mr. John Gslpin, sar ve y ue. Tender., on printed forma, which 
may be obtained cither of tbe clerk or tbe surreyor to tbe Commi-aiouers. roust bo 
delivered, sealed, to Frrdesafk J. Morrell, clerk to the Cornmi«*iiWT», No. *, fvt. (Illnt's- 
strret. Oxford, on or before twelve noon, on 10th March, mddrwd "' Tender for Open 

Bewer." \ 

BUPPLY, kc. 

HWAW.K A. — For the following cod tract, ror tbe Sean*. 7<jo»l P- anl M Health. Contract 
Ho, 2. —For euptuying oaat irou wator-pl|.i, and other cattliigs. Contract No. A. — For 
supplytag stain valve., hydranta. and other steel ntUoars. Contract No- A— For laying 
and Jointing caet-lron water-pipes, fixing alotca valve, and hydranu. and for other works. 
Duplicate .r-eriflcatlon., Ac., on payment of XI for each contract, on aj 
oftVc nf tbe town -clerk. Guildhall, Swansea ; or at tha office of Robert i 
Clril Engineer, M, Parllament-Mreet, Westminster. Scaled tender., endoraed," 
for Contract No 1, 3, or 4," moat br forwardod to tbe office of C. B. ." 
Gullilhail, Swanxcn, on or l«f ure Ua> »h Feb. 

(.■JjX:K TilWER. 

Warrisoton.— Far the erection of a ijuMIc clock tower on Trinity Church, E 
In th- borough of Warrington. Drawing., ate. at the office of W. P. Oorea. C B-. Marltet- 
.trort, Warrington, to tbe -rmd Inst., and tender, for the work moat be left at tbe Tovan- 
hall.oatlie l...t tnentlone.lcUv. miir-cl "Tender f«r Clock TowaT? addreaawl under 




— 



TO COR l< KSl'OX IlKNTrl. 
We cannot undertake to return rejected cornmanlcatlons. 

Wosx. is l'aooa.M We shall feel idillxcd to any o( our readers who will favor us with 

notes of works contaminated or In progress in the provinces: In most cases a at 
msntlou that a work Is about to be, or lias already been commenced, will be sulbclenl. 



II. J. Jm We giro Ibcee subject, which we mat deem raltahlc, 

eeciu le u« de.irsMc. Many other matter, rlsltn mir attention 
R. Y._8omnrb il.iH'iid. on the nature of the wort: 

. f .'Vil r ? lr *« c »'™ wnfcuu < knowing inore.of 
J. t . Y. (Leicester). -A. 
H. K.-lVrtainlr not. 

>:. t:. (Clapton).- Yn, toth mar be had of our publisher. 
J. IL (lp.wlchV— Wi b.ve no time to teach engraving. 

K. 1 .— In type. 

Mr. M. -Thanks: view .ball 1* oarrarsd. 

7, 7.. Khali aciear when we re« Ire name nnd addroa. ; it la nur rjli. 
O C, o._A new I. being drawn. 
M.—r». A. Slid 11 -statement contains notions new. 
HatT. Mrs.- Too late. 
A. I. H. A., J. F., C— Thanks. 
A Diaac-roa— We cannot assist. 
M Khali I 



and m aoch order a. may 



NOTlCB. 

The firrenth Volume of the Bt lt.DINu Ns+W. U now ready, 
Subeaibeni can have their ooplo. tound, eltbrr with or 
for »a (id., on aondbig them to the office. Cases ready foi 
price 2s. each, . 

" AH i«naiW»>i la Ac ctataVrawst. 7V £faW rf 

^Z^^^7UiZ^-"\i"i\ f 



od In cloth, price 31a. 
"tie: 'v.TulJ'ma^llTSd' 



BriLDINt: NaTWS, »), 014 
...r ,.rvr litHmtu s*a»Vi-|. 
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RECENT ACCIDENTS. 

HAT with the fatal calamity at the Hartley 
Collieries, and the more recent accident* in 
the Waterloo-road and in the Amhcrst- 
road. Hackney, the public will have supped 
full of horrors. We have bad barely time 
to recover from one deplorable mi.ihap 
before, in rapid succession, the sickening 
details of other* meet our eye* in every 
newspaper. Life is crushed violently from 
the bodies of fcllow-ercatures, limbs are 
broken, human flesh frightfully lacerated, 
and, above all, looms the melancholy s|)cc- 
tacle of home* broken up and made desolate 
by the loss of those props which heretofore 
sustained them. The most painful reflection 
whirh these sad catastrophes suggest is that 
they might, perhaps, all, with proper pre- 
cautions, have been prevented. It can 
\^ -'"iJZZyy'if^f scarcely have escaped notice that they are 
$ s.fc<~ ' " «U referable to one and the same cause— to 

^ N t ■ ' > )£AiJ * desire to work property cheaply — and that 

thoughtlessly, we honestly believe, men's lives 
ve been risked, and, as it turns out, sacrificed, 
insure large returns. An extra shaft to the 
collieries would have insured a safe retreat to the 
entombed miners ; good bricks and mortar, less haste, and more 
efficient supervision, would have made sound buildings instead of a 
ruinous heap in the Amherst-road ; a compliance with the notice of 
Sir. North, the Lambeth Surveyor, would have made the grating in 
the Waterloo-road safer now than it has been for years past ; and yet 
we cannot justly lay the deaths at the doors of the respective em- 
plovers, for we should remember that they are but types of their 
several classes. The Hartley mine was not a solitary instance of work 
done with n single shaft. North, south, east and west of the metropolis 
"buildings have been run up as quickly and as economically as those at 
Hackney. Wherever tenements are let and sublet there is always an 
evasion, as far as possible, of a landlord's duties. Further, this method 
of business is but another phase of the tradesmen's fraud which adul- 
terates every morsel of our food, dilutes our drinks, falsifies our 
fabric?, shortens the length, and diminishes the number of twists in 
our "warranted" cotton. It is part and parcel of the great lie which 
cnca«es our social life. By the aid of unlimited " competition " we 
liavc created the Frankenstein, and the monster's cold touch is ever 
■ ta rt lit M us. He smirks and smiles behind every counter, he tints 
our elaborate and deceptive perspective views, he guesses at estimates, 
and wheedles committees. Ho copies pictures, buys them knowing 
them to be spurious, and then, with becoming gravity, dilates upon 
their genuine character. The employers of the unfortunate victims 
must, we believe, with natural retributive justice, suffer considerable 
pecuniary loss, to say nothing of other grief. He who is without sin 
of the Mine character may cast another stone at them. We would 
rather stretch out our hand iu the hope of catching hold of some 
remedy for the evils of which they are the victims, and which have not 
yet put forth idl their upas-leaves. 

We may dismiss the colliery accident. It was of such 
to insure Parliamentary provision against its recurrence. 

Thi Waterloo-road calamity suggests one or two striking points for 
observation. It is admitted that the paving-stone and the iron railing 
were private property, and, consequently, that they were beyond the 
control of the vestry. The circumstance of their fall shows clearly 
their dilapidated and badly constructed state. The stone with a flaw 
in it was .5 feet 4 inches wide, and it bad no supporting brick arch. It 
was simply let in to the wall of the house, and rested on the other side 
upon t he pavement wall. The cause of the accident is apparent to every 
luitii <il common sense, and the jury was not drawn off on a false scent 
by the insinuation that the broker's violence in breaking open a door 
dislocated the landing. Mr. North, the surveyor of Lambeth, appears, 
Iron* his evidence, to have brought the dilapidated state of these 
gratings before the General Purposes Board between two and three 
years ago, and he believed notice was served on the landlord's agent to 
rcj*air the landings by putting brick arches under them. Subsequently 
to that time he "called Mr. Leg^e's (the landlord's agent) attention to 
the matter," but stdl withinft nu done. The landlord had, meanwhile, 
sublet the premises, and, we are informed bv Mr. Jeffs, the sub-tenant, 
said nothing of this notice to repair. He, like other " business men," 
Bade the best bargain he could, and was not bound to proclaim the 
defect* »f the property. Now, in common fairness, we ask, do not 
such pro ceding take place daily ? Docs not even law — we talk not 
of morality — side with the lessor, and proclaim that the lessee should 



use his eyes when taking possession of property ? Do not let us be too 
hard upon the revealed evader of moral obligation, when we should but 
acknowledge his shrewdness if no investigation had been needed into 
the whole of the circumstances attending it. 

It appears to us that the real flaw which caused the accident is a 
little removed from the scene of it In the first place, surveyors 
can only act when their " attention has been called" to a dan- 
gerous structure. They, who from practice ore most likely to see 
defect* und dangers, must wait until less expert men discover and 
complain of them. They may know of unsafe spots, but they must 
know them officially before thev can report upon them; and this 
brings us to the second noteworthy fact, that a complaint of the state 
of this identical landing was received, and that a notice was served for 
iu repairs, but, strangely, no one seems to have had authority to 
compel the defect to be made good. For two years and a half people 
have walked over this condemned landing, its state has been known, 
and yet neglect has been allowed to culminate in disaster. Surely a 
little extra power might windy be conceded to the surveyors. Wc 
can, in future, dispense with their waiting to have their attention di- 
rected to dangers, and we might advantageously allow them to enforce 
compliance with their notices. Failing such compliance, they should 
have power to get the necessary work done and to recover the amount 
expended from the parties who disregard their notices. We believe 
that a simple enactment like this would do more to prevent future 
accidents of the kind than fifty expressions of opinion — unfortunately, 
too soon forgotten — by an inquest jury. 

The accident which occurred at Hackney was, if we ore to believe 
all the witnesses, something very mysterious. A portion of a range of 
"superior" houses, three stories high, and having shop fronts, which 
have been only just roofed in, and wherein the carpenters were laying 
the floors, suddenly fell, like a child's cord-house, burying no less than 
twelve persons in "the ruins. The foreman of the carpenters stated 
jrc bond-timbers of the usual size round the bi " 
The roof " was tied in a proper manner," B 
ros " good." " The largest proportion of bricks 
Old bricks had been partially used, but they w 
te houses v 
ost having { 
afterwards 



that there were bond-timbers of the usual size round the buildings of 
each bouse. The roof " was tied in a proper manner," He believed 
the mortar \ 

1 stocky.' " Old tricks had been partially used, but they were sound. 
No story posts were put to the houses which fell. "This witness 
attributed the accident to the frost having got into the work, and the 
mild weather coming suddenly afterwards had caused the wall to 
buckle out. 

A plasterer, likewise in the employ of the builder, also bore 
testimony to the good quality of the mortar, and confirmed the state- 
ment of the carpenter as to the bricks. Tbey were, "generally sneaking, 
1 storks,' but he had seen better." He likewise thought the frost 
'• might " have something to do with the accident ; and, also, that the 
trains passing along the line — fifty yards distant — " might" have some- 
thing to do with it. 

A third witness, also in the employ of the builder, attributed the 
accident to circumstances over which his master had no control. 
"The mortar was good, being^ formed of three parts sand to one of 



lime;" but added, as the sand had been lying there for a long time, no 
doubt other substances got mixed with it. A larger quantity of lime 
was mixed with it in consequence of the presence of this " foreign " 
material. The bricks were not of the best quality. As he agreed with 
the former witness that the bricks were inferior, we are at a loss to 
understand what he means by the second-rate being placed on the top 
of the walls. Does he wish to infer that the third and fourth rate ones 
were placed below, for no witness has hinted at the fact of first-rate 
bricks being used. 

Henry Ketteridgc, on the contrary, decidedly condemns the mortar ; 
it " ought not to have been used in such buildings as these." Loam 
was mixed extensively with the sand. The bricks " crumbled in his 
hand when he pat them into his hod." He gives us a clear insight into 
the nature of the work, when he tells us that the inferior mortar, made 
of the sweepings of old buildings, was used at the back of the 4,-racA 
facing*. The bad bricks were used for filling-in work." He f 
tells us that "the piers have been cracked this last three 
Another witness said, that " the bricks were of the wor 
and that "the mortar was of a very inferior sort." 

Leaving the testimony of the workmen engaged, we come to that o 
the professional men. 

Mr. Topliam, civil engineer, decidedly condemned the materials ; the 
mortar was " soft and loamy." part of the bricks " were very much over- 
burnt," The "pier was not of sufficient strength." Iu his opinion 
'•the accident was caused by the defective materials used in the build- 

the uumber of 

men on the work. His " practical experience " leu uini to believe that 
the bricks and mortar were of fair quolity, and as a proof he brought 
forward the fact that the party-wall was still standing, but he admitted 
immediately afterwards that he had not much faith iu his practical 
experience, for he did not thiuk the wall sufficiently secure to go /sw- 



ings." 

Air. Tillitt, the surveyor, attributed the accident to 
men on the work. His " practical experience" led him 
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ulf inside. Mortar made of the sweeping* of the old 
certainly a common article and frequently used, but we are certainly 
surprised to hear a surveyor of " large experience" approving of such 
work. Altogether, we think Mr. Tillitt might, advantageously for him- 
self, have withheld his opinion on the matter. A gentleman who 
proclaim* the security of a wall which he instinctively fears to 
approach. < un scarcely be expected to have his " practical experience " 
of it valued. 

The evidence of Mr. Ashpitel showed that the outmle bricks and 
mortar were good. He believed the defective pier was the main cause 
of the accident, that the frost hud contribute*! to it, and that the 
weight of men and materials was the moving cause. 

Mr. Legge, the district surveyor, on the contrary, attributed the 
accident to the frost, the vibration, and the subsequent loading of the 
work whilst it was yet green. 

There was a goo'l deal of conflicting evidence brought forward, but 
the jury hit the truth in their tinding. There can be no doubt that 
the materials wi re inferior, that there was inefficient supervision, and 
tOO much haste in the construction ; but again we say buddings of this 
description are run up every day. Money is invested in them, and they 
are occupied. 

Mr. Amos uttered the simple truth in saying that the materials 
were " suitable for buildings of the kind," by which he meant that 
they were such as were ordinarily used in buildings of that character — 
in buildings which have made the fortunes of the speculators who con- 
structed thetu. It iv m a were accident which caused these buildings 
to fall and others to stand, with their deceptive 4'*faccd work success- 
fully masking their rottenness. We are not inclined to be severe upon 
a man who, by a sudden lurch, has been thrown upon a rock, whilst 
other* who have steered equally close rest at anchor uncensured. The 
blame is not with an individual, but with a system. Every outskirt of 
London is studded with buildings not only as bad but worse than these 
in the Amherst-road. 

Again, if a speculating builder were to erect houses with materials of 
uniform good quality, he would get no advanced price in selling or 
letting them. II they appear good, it is sullicient for the discriminating 
public, who buys what is cheap to procure a large per centage on its 
investment. Even the mortgagees, by Mr. Green's evidence, do not 
require specifications. All they require is, that the buildings be con- 
structed according to the Act, and according to approved drawings, 
and that there U their money's worth on the ground. Mr. Legge, the 
district surveyor, even informed the jury that it was doubtful whether 
be hud power under the Act to make any representation about the 
quality of the materials. The walls must be a certain thickness, but 
they may be built of place bricks or " sloughs," and " loamy mortar," 
without violating the Act. whilst a wall of the best possible materials 
would be condemned if it were found n trille deficient in thickness. 
This is an anomaly which requires immediate rectification. 

The only efficient provision which can be made agaiiiBt future acci- 
denU of this kind is to compel builders to submit a general specifica- 
tion, describing the quality of the materials, with the drawings, to the 
district surveyor, and to give him the same authority respecting it as 
be now possesses about the thickness of walls. This would insure 
good building to n sufficient extent, and in case of failure we should 
know upon whom the blame would rest. It would be in the end better 
for the speculating builder, because it would be a guarantee which he 
could produce to a future purchaser that the hidden portions of the 
building were what he represented them to be, and justify him in 
asking a proportionately larger sum for it. It would raise the reckless 
man to the more honourable level of the sturdy conscientious builder, 
and diminish considerably the risk— of necessity great — which all 
; men arc exposed to. 



THE BITLDERS' BALL. 
nrULE Annual Ball in aid of the funds of the Builders' Benevolent 
X Institution took place last night, at Willis's Rooms, King-street. 
It was numerously attended, and the company broke up at a late, or, 
more correctly, early hour. 



Pohtoiisa, Iihi.ami. — A mansion is about lobe built at Porrurona, Ireland, 
lor the Marouis of Clnnrkarde, from designs by Sir Thomas Diane and Son, 
arcbitirts. The it vie adopted is French Gothic. In the main building* are 
comprehended on the ground floor an extrusive suite of apartments, together 
Willi grand ball and •.talrcaae, spaclou- corridors, «c. and on the upper flnor are 
various bed, dressing, and I alh rooms, ir. The building will rout £l.i,000. 

Gas.— London bouaehoi jwrs, who are paying t*. per 1,000 cubic feet of (fas, 
will be clad to hear thai the recently-invented " water-gas" is likely to take the 
place of coal-gas. According to tlie American Gu»-I.iahl Journal, this gas, 
arveDty-ibrtc parts of which are derived Irnm water and twenty-men from oil, 
at nine cent* per gallon, is In all nspects Utter than coal-gas, besides the 
advantage of being very much cheaper. 



SIMMONS' GAS A.\D WATER CONNECTOR. 



meeting of the Metropolitan Association of Medical Officer* of Health, 
February lath, Simmons' fias and Water Connector was 



.T a 

L on Saturday, 




to represent a gas or water main pine, whereby the action of tbc machine was 
pointed out. It was said that the nnmlwr of accidents which happen from the 
present system of cornrrting the service-pipe to gas mains render it highly 
nccewuiry that mine method should 1*' adopted of carrying sut the work 
without risk cither to the nun engaged in it or to the adjoining property. 
The Connector lias been patented. It is simple and compact in construc- 
tion, and so easily adjusted that ibe roo»t unskilful workman may thereby con- 
nect a piece of pipe to a (ra» or water main, charged with any amount of pressure, 
without escape of cas or water. The machine li screwed to the main pi|ie, and 
the drilling: of l he required hole coinmrnerd wlien the opening ha» heeu made 
into the main ; the drill t« pnrtlv withdrawn from the stofmijt-bnx. The handle 
on the lelt side is pushed in, riming hy the valve attached thereto all communi- 
cation between the interior of Die main and the »lnrKr*r-box. The drill lieing Oven 
removed, the top is inserted, and the valve is opened, so as to allow ot the hole in 
the main being lapped. The tap is then withdrawn in the same manner a* the 
drill was previously, and the connecting piece of pi|>e Uing inserted, the machine 
Is removed. 

Dr. A Id is proceeded to explain the working- of the marhine, the necessity for 
its general adoption, and the hcnrtiUi which would result therefrom, as fol- 
lows :— It* use would avert the risk of human life, as he could fairly testify, 
having seen it in operation in Horseferry-road, Westminster. Tlw most rxpert 
workman could not attach n service pipe to the main without the escape of from 
'X> to 40 cubic feet of c»« according tn the calculation of a cas engineer, but by 
the means of tbc invention before tjtetn the escape of gn* during th« operation 
alluded tojis almost imperceptible. One workman had lieen knocked down 
limn In attaching service pipes, from tl.e pernicious effects of the same 
gas on the present objectionable system. The small si 
gas that escapes from tbc main whilst the connect 
injury is experienced by the workman. 

Mr. Simmons, of New Palace-vard, the inventor, who was in attendance, 
observed that lrr. AWw had been kind enough to explain the general principles 
of the Connector, and it only remained for him to give Uie details of it* working; 
be then explained lite detail* of bis machine. 

The Chairman observed that he thought i« was very effective for the object no 
view. Dr. fiihbou moved "That tbc thanks of the Association be given to MV. 
Simmons for ht'« inve ntion, and to Dr. Aldls for introducing it to the meeting. 
He (Dr. Gibbon) thought that it would be especially beneficial In the case of 
subways for ga» and water pines, because the escape of 40 or 00 feet ot gas under 
such circumstances would l<e highly dangerous. 

Dr. Handle observed that the priucipa opponents to the application ofaew 
inventions were found amongst the workmen tbcmsdvrs, though they were in 
cases like the present most interested in the success of them. The motion of the 
Chairman having been carried unanimously, Mr. Simmons remarked that the 
Chartered Gas Company had approved of his invention. 



SOCIETT OF ARTS. 

AT the weekly meeting, held in tlic Society '» Bums, i it W»uin«l»v (wiiitg.TnoaUf. 
►orwilll. L»)..r.B.S..ijith»chii.r. lb. )0|i r nud n»- "lulhe )<■ Ji.ru. Mitt!, ot the 
different £y.t<n>. of.Workir g 31, tallie Min. r *r«l C. JlierW ' • Mr. M. V. fat »<.H. F.OJEL. 
F.C.I*. The author nniatkid that anietig II ' n Lni-ral i<« uno or llmt lintafn coal and 
Iron occupy by far tbr mo»t Imivrtartt position, their valae having recn, in !•»», u.arlj 
seven and a half timer ar gr.ai »r thai of the produce ut all the metallic muwrala pat 
together. The value* ntn-iwil, Ivmf, mllUm > i "id plg-uon. twelve aid ahaltmi:- 
lton« : «hllF all the other metalHc WdlteraU enlv yielded nU.ot four ind n half millions 
sterling. In ccnil'iirlng the >)«IIIU ot aoikirp naileries with thoac rmplojeil In MMB 
mine.. It >l.ouUI U ton.. In miial thin iou! was u>uall) found in nearly IxiriHwtta) beds, 
while the 1. .Iinitni<t*lllrn..i mil. ».!i p. r.tmlU marly rertknl.thc pcetticn of the former 
Wing preltv «».llv a*-cualr,i<t, while the latter were rnett Imgnlar. awl often dtmenlt 
to And. The im-rr discovery of metallic tides tecanc. therefore, a point of m* gn ulrw Im- 
portance ti. ihl» class ot naming, and the vnJc. of the mln.rnU. when found, was so gnat, 
that economy m the mere mei l.ni.ua! ai ran mounts fir trtnging thim to the- surfaea wai 

U v. , , t K 



often a matter ti secondary ta|nrtance 

alcal and mile nnitval cl Ibe latgiit icwlWr 




required tbe utmcrt .-kill. and. 
often found ciilkaH to carry out effn 
usnaliy emclnjed for tk 
shottklbelhcV.il lotilCI 



ter likely to be m ixrfcci In metallic mim> as in contexts*, 
ihe vtMkrciu rntve itill obllnd to atom, nud diacuvd a* 
a rnwt .jbiio.liug a.lditi.nj to their d»y'. labour. Tho 
raa moslly a matter ot little difficulty, while In i-olllertaa It 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

SEVEKAL of our contemporaries indulge annually in attacks on this 
Institution, because there arc not more pictures by Royal 
Academicians exhibited on this walls, and attribute the fault to'tliltetante 
management. Tlio answer is a very simple one ; it is against the rules of 
tlic Rnval Academy tliat any of its members should exhibit in any other 
public building than lu own; and the rest of the profusion any that as tbo 
members of tliat bo<ly have a right to exhibit eight pictures orcry year 
at tlic Royal Academy, with the- privilege of indicating by numbers 
chalked on the back the precedence they wish to l>c olssurved >>y tlic hang- 
ing committee, it is not just that artists enjoying advantages so exclusive 
should occupy the principal places in a gallery so small as that possessed 
by tho British Institution. It is true that Royal Academicians and 
Associates occasionally exhibit, but it is by sufTerance from the council in 
Trafalgar-square, and with respect to the merit of their recent contri- 
butions their absence need Cause very lift !>• regret. 

The present exhibition, although presenting a large mass of good paint- 
ing, is not, upan the whole, perhaps, quite equal to its immediate pre- 
decessor. The collection of la<t year possessed several landscape ond 
small subject*, painted nnd dc-iirncd' in a style which indicated an incipient 
feeling for .n most pleasing branch of art now practised with success by 
the French paiuttt-i, — wo mean a mode of treating subjects of little im- 
portance in themselves with un elegance and refinement pivinc; them a 
classical air, which rendered them very pleasing. Pictures in that style, 
wo regret to 1ind, have nearly disappeared on the present occasion ; and 
another failure in tho collection is the want of a real " sensation picture." 
No. 1 in the catalogu: generally indicates the committee's opinion in this 
respect, and tbo object of tlieir selection is always placed over the fireplace 
in the north room, and there consequently is now to be Been "The Jury," by 
Mr. .1. Morgan, Tlic twelve heads are well painted, varied in character aud 
expression, and very amusing withal ; but we think the individuality of 
each is so strongly marked, that if the idea suggested be followed out, we 
should desire to know who they are, and then when we were told and found 
that they were studies from the artist's friend*, who never were assembled 
together for any particular occasion, we should then feel the true value 
of the picture as a permanent work of art. This was the fault in a less 
degree to be found in Webster's Village Choir, but it i» not a censure which 
can be east upon Hogarth'* Group of Country Musicians, nor his Laugh- 
ing Audience. In all his heads there was quite enough of the reality to 
satisfy the mind, and not so much Individual |ieculiarity as to induce a 
wmn.icrirg of tli.> mind 1> vwnl the subject for a satisfactory resting-place. 
This picture, therefore, although possessing the merits wc have state!, tails 
sh- n wlirn looked upon us the menn* of communication between the min i 
uf tlic artist and that of the ob.crvyr. It is, besides, when studied in a 
thoughtful manner— not looked at cursorily— only half a subject, because 
we are not shown what it iB th.it occupies the attention ot' "The Jury.'' 
and produce* so great a variety "f expression, This may be sat I to be 
Ibecase with Hogarth's Liughiug Audience, but in that they are nil 
decidedly laughing in various; degree*, and from habit we can mere easily 
fancy what they are doing on the stage than in a court of law. 
Nc;ir to this picture, a little to she right, is, for homely feeling, the best 
icture In the exhibition, entitled " The Return of ihe'itunaway." The 
gure of the stalwart young sailor is admirably drawn ; there is a nice 
bit of sentiment conveyed hy the red stripe on bis shirt sleeve, showing 
that although a runaway from his parents he has behaved well at sea and 
tea promoted by his superiors. The astonishment of the mother, over- 
powering for the moment the instinctive sense that it must 1>.? her son, is 
admirably expressed. The little granddaughter is realising with wonder 
the actual individual of whose doings at sea she has heard so much, and the 
oM father looks up from his newspaper with a vacancy of ex- 
pression indicating that, possessed by the subject he 1ms beeu 
tsxting, he has not yet had time to receive a new impression. 
The perspective of tlic furniture lu this humble interior is excellent, 
and the tone is skilfully subdued so as not to attract the eye and 
attention from a quiet contemplation of the subject. The tone of colour has 
tea objected to, but, if it be a fault, it is a faulc on the right side, and it 
most be remembered that pictures painted in subdued aud "broken tlnU" 
always twk better out of exhibitions. We must not forget to state that 
Mr. J. Clark is the painter of this excellent picture. 

Still continuing to the right, we come to a large picture by Mr. J. 
Gilbert, entitled - Cardinal Wolsey and the Duke of Buckingham." which 
occupies the centre of the east wall, and which locality reminiscence con- 
nects in our mind as the p<n* atinorum uf this gallery. We remember 
several unfortunate attempts at historical painting by SirG. llayter, which 
have hung here, and more recently the seriously pictorial mistake called 
'The Sacrifice," by Sir Edwin Landseer — the sticklers for pictures by 
E-A.'s tnust hare forgotten that — and now we have as great a failure 
from Sliakespcaro's play of Henry VIII. by that most daring of Aramro 
painters, Mr. J. Gilbert. Wc- have frequently admired the dashing 
Manner in which he represents a group of warriors, and his •• Interior of 
Rembrandt's Studio,'' which hung on the opposite wall last year, was not 
very deeply studied though It was pleasing. The present picture, which has 
sooie merit in the disposal tit' Wolscy's retinue, and in the successful 
although sketchy execution of some of the figures, may lie praised in those 
napects; hut when we come to the principal characters in the scene, 
the faces are almost hideous in drawing and painting. 

Mr. Ijjikv exhibits several clever fruit pieces, and among them is a 
frame containing two subjects, which he calls "Force and Finish," each 
uf them executed in the stvle implied bv the title; and. as he seems to 
iarite selection, wc decide on preferring •• Force," if wc are to understand 



I by " Finish" that a piece of matting deaervei more consideration and 

I labour at the hands of the painter than a bunch of grape*. 

In " FJBe," by Mr. Lc Jcunc, we object to the prevalence of red. which 

: is greatly increased by the green at the back of the chair, which is, beside*, 
spotty in arrangement from the fault of not being repeated and distributed 
in the other parts of the picture. The face, in a reflected light, is, however, 
very nicely managed. 

" The Counterfeit Coin," by Mr. W. H. Knight, is a very perfect speci- 
men of this class of painting. A little girl has, wc suppose, received n 

[ piece of bad money from an old woman who keeps a stall, and returns with 
Iter father, demanding that it shall be exchanged for a " good one." The 
principal figures act with great energy, the pretended astonishment 
of the old woman is well contrasted with the genuine and earnest manner 
of the little girl. The picture is excellently grouped, and is as well 
coloured. 

The " (juiet Dull," by Mr. Robert Collinson. is an example of how a close 
study from nature may, by the application of the legitimate rules of art, 
lie rendered worthy of being accepted as a perfect picture. The " Quiet 

1 I Ml" is really, as regards subject, nothing more than an imitation of a 
lew groups of wild vegetation, with a little sky and less water, and which, 

' beside* being u perfect work of art, is. to those who can appreciate that 
distinction, as desirable a possession as any in the gallery. Although 

j this is evidently a claic study from an accidental Arrangement of nature, 
it displays the advantages which may be conferred on such a subject by 

' its being presented to the scathctii: mind of an accomplished painter, 
instead of fulling into the hands of one whom it U the fashion to call a " con- 
scientious and loving " adorer of the reality, wlio pretend* to paint more 
than he can sec, nnd spoils all he attempts to paint ; who labours to depict 
all he knows to lie there for the sake of truth, and perpetrates falsehood 
in persevering, and laborious and superfluous detail. In the little 
picture before us tho principal masses of the composition art a group of 
dock leaves, a group of wild plants, of which we do not know the names, 
but differing in form and colour, and the third mass consists, in its leading 
paints, of white Bowers; these are brought as closely a« possible in 
contrast with the darkest part of the picture, including a dark pool of 
water, which gives tone and accent to the general effect, while the other 
two masses are separated by portions of t in/led grass and otlur weeds 
slightly indicated, contrasting with the decided forms of the leading 
features in the principal groups, while tepusc and relief arc n'ltained by- 
parts of the bank on which ti e vegetation grow* heitii; seen, and still 
more by the tranquil sky, which, serving as a background, and having 
some clouds indicated m-ar the edge of the frame, repeats the idea ot" 
the more numerous forms beluw, thus bringing the two extremes— the 
sky and foreground— of the picture Into unity. The general tone, as 
regards colour, is obtained by the rather delicate green of the dock 
leaves, slightly above nature. This is contrasted by the dark grey of 
the pool, and the masses of grass are relieved and heightened by the 
vivid red uf some poppies. The keynote ci" the ham.ouinin chord, 
therefore, is the jiosilive red of the poppies, and its complementary 
tones will be found in the cool colour of the water and the yellow 
in the green of the general foliage. The red of the poppies being more 
prominent than any other tint, is more distinctly repeated and distributed 
by the red-llowcrcd plants in the second group. The introduction of a 
wild duck in the gloom of the shade is judicious, as giving lift an.l motion, 
but is still more valuable as a sentiment, suggesting, at the same time, 
the absolute quietude of so sequestered a spot. Wc have no wi>h to be 
over critical with so excellent a picture, but wo noticed that the painting 
of two of tlic largest dock leaves in the foreground presented two dark 
spots of equal aire and intensity, which, as the French critic* say, "make 
holes," nnd that the glazing of the small portion of the earth beneath them 
was too rich to be in harmoDy with the rest of the composition. Theso 
objections may, however, be easily removed by a little opaque colour being 
rubbed with the finger over one of the dark spots, nnd over part of the 
ground nearest to tho principal leave*, and partly wiped oft" again, 
which will make this picture a desirable acquisition to any collecticn, 
notwithstanding the humble nature of its subject. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Lucas has not adopted a tone of colour 
more consistent with such a picture as that he exhibits under the title of 
"The Children of the Heath." A subject *o simple requires a more 
general and transparent mode of treatment than a solid, coot, and gravo 
one, more suited to sculpture, Wc can at all times appreciate a conven- 
tional scale of colour, when it will enhance the sentiment of the scene, but 
one so ascetic and below the reality, is certainly not in unity with two 
little girls gathering flowers on a heath. The younger girl is. however, 
very interesting in character, and i» both largely drawn aud painted, and 
was no doubt the inducement to paint tho picture ; but the ntlicr one, 
kneeling down and plucking the flowers, is extremely hard, poor and 
inartistic. ~ Shylock's charge to Jessica," by Mr. W. Holvoake, gained 
the prize, we believe, for painting at tho Royal Academy, There i» con- 
siderable talent displayed in it. Tho face of the Jew is earnest in its 
expression, but wants tone and breadth of character, and Jessica, whoso 
dress is well but too prominently painted, is devoid ot interest; the attitude 

, ami figure of Launcciot is, however, easy and well-drawn. 

I A scene fr^m Bulwcr's I>ays of Pompeii, by Mr. J. Go by. deserve* 
mention, tor the consistent mid classical style in which the figures are 

' drawn, and the genera I It- well-sustained character of the whele picture— 
reminding us of the .school of David. He also deserve* praise- lor under- 
taking a subject for which so little patronage is to be met wit.: r.t the 

present day. 

The landscapes are, as usual, rather numerous ; those by Mr. Wdli 
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Dawson iuiJ litre Rridt-ll, are very good. Mr. Lance retain* hi« position a« 
our first fruit and floirer painter. Mi*» Stnnnnrd, we think. shows improve- 
meat this year j her compositions show that she can think for herself, and 
her works consequently display more originality than any others treating 
similar subjects. Mr. Horlor's calves are broadly painted, but suggest Sir K. 
LauJseor more than we like, because where so much original talent exists, 
imitation of others painters Uas unnecessary as it is injurious to the position 
of the artist. Taking the exhibition u< a whole, if it does not manifest any 
advance in art, it at all event* may be found to possess the 
of attraction. 



ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL, 

A MEMORIAL has been addressed by the Medical ami Surgical Officer, and 
Lecturers of St. Thomas's Hospital to the President, Treasurer. Grind 
Committer, ami other Governors of the Institution. 

The memorialists refer with pride to the history of the establishment which fs 
to l« displaced. " Not merelv from three centuries ago, when King Edward VI 
enriched it, but from more than six centuries, St. Thomas'. Il< 
on its present site, has been n source of incalculable good to the 
the neighbourhood, of the metropolis, and of the nation. The vast direct 
which it ha* rendered to the sick treated within its walls, are Ml the only 
which it has conferred on mankind." 

They cannot without deep concern he aware." that the present time-honoured 
edifice" is to make way for othrr e»tahli«hments ; that a new St. Thomas's 
Hospital is to be raised In some vet undetermined place; that, where the 
new Hospital shall stand, and on what plan and scale it .ball be constructed, are 
iksue* which the Governors now have open for decision." 

It is felt tliat, In the impending change, there Is a singular and splendid oppor- 
tunity for increasing the usefulness of the Institution, tint the Hospital may he 
made the very first hospital, and the school the very first school, in England. 
Knowing; that, since the beginning of the present century, the Income of the 
Hospital has (mainly through the falling In of leases) increased from about 
£12.000 to about £:k,(KK3 per annum; knowing that further Increase at the 
! rate Is still in constant progress, and that soon the annual income of the 



Hospital must be very largely in excess of the present scale of expenditure, the 
memorialists are glad to believe that, within reasonable limits, considerations of 
cost will not lie an obstacle to the desired result. 

On the other hand, the occasion lias it* dangers. Tike course which must now 
very speedily be decided upon, will be one from which there can be no return. 
If, unhappily, any considerable error were made in the placing or planning of the 
new Hospital, the consequences of that error would remain for many generations 
beyond remedy. 

Especially the intention* of the founders anil benefactors of the charity would 
lie almost irreparably defeated, and the priceless public boon of a great school of 
medical and surgical science would at the same time be sacrificed, if the new 
Hospital were to be planted in any locality where physicians and surgeon* of 
high metropolitan standing could not be expected to serve it with assiduous 
attention, or where masses of the labouring population would not have easy access 
to it for ttie relief of all their emergencies of sodden illness and injurr. 

It is also felt that it is of paramount Importance that everything possible 
should be done to insure a free and full discussion of the important issues which 
will lw raised. And it seem* to the memorialists that this object cannot be 
ati lined unless the several issues are made public tor some reasonable time before 
the duv when the General Court of Governor* will have to decide on them. 

With this view, tbey beg leave to express to the Governor* their unanimous 
and earnest hope that when the Grand Committee reports to the Governors on 
the several tenders which shall have been made of land for the site of the new 
Hospital, tbe Governors, before deciding on the choice of a site, will cause the 
report of the Committee to be printed ami published, and will then allow an 
interval of at least a month to elapse, during which the merit* of tbe respective 
■nay be open to public 



, during ' 

; and 

are it in view to determine on what plan the new Hospital shall be 



criticism ; and similarly that when the 



proposals in 
Governors hi 

built, they will, for at least a month before they purpose to decide "this question, 
penult public exhibition to be made of all plan* which shall have been proposed 
for their acceptance. 

Tbe most conflicting rumours are abroad a* to what tbe Governor* really pro- 
pose to do. Among other on Jilt, it is said that the capabilities of certain 
hospital lands north of tbe Thame* are being tested with a view to the erection 
of the Hospital thereon. 



Machinr for TmntaXLtKo the Ai.es — An ingenious and elaborate 
piece of mechanism has just been completed by the firm of Hawks, Crawshay, 
and Co., and in a short time It will lie tested at the Chuton Qnarrv, on tbe Sun- 
d«rland-road, when' it now is. This curious machine was originally Intended to 
be employed in undermining Sevastopol, for the purpose of blowing up that city 
during the Crimean war, whe.ii our army were melting away like snow in the 
trenches before its almost impregnable wall*. The engine for propelling the cut- 
ting machine resembles a locomotive engine, and is mounted on very low wheels. 
It no* no funnel on the top, on account of the limited height of the tunnel ; the 
steam will be emitted at one end. Tbe cutting machine, to which the engine will 
he attached, resembles a large wheel, and a double row of teeth of the finest steel 
are arranged on what may be termed the spoke* of this wheel. The knives of 
the machine are placed against the rock intended to be cut, and the wheel re- 
volves and is pressed forward at tbe same time against the rock, cutting a large 
circular Imle. A series of iron rakes are also attached to the mnchiue, for remov- 
ing the fragments of the rock cut out by the knives. We understand new 
machine, for rutting tbe great tunnel through the Alp* were successfully tried at 
Mndaiw «ome time ago ; and doubtless the" machine manufactured bv Hawks, 
< 'm-vshav, and < Sn. will be employed in tbe same great undertaking. The lenvth 
of the tunnel already cut U l.ilrM) metres, of which 7* are on the French side, 
and IttO on the Kalian «idc. — y,ien»tlr Hotly Iixprtm. 

lit- BMW.— Workmen and labourers are rapidlv clearing the ground 111 the 
vicinity of the Four Court* for the erection «f the new record buildings, law 
office", «.,d Probate Court. The foundation* of a commodious Court ol Prolate 
are now in process of being laid. 



FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART. 

THIS offshoot of the Science and Art Department nt South Kensington, which 
ho* now found a home in Queen-square, Bloomsbury, deserves at every stage 
of its development the warmest recognition and support. In order tliat eligible 
students may have the benefit of a continued course of advanced instruction, 
thev may co'mpete for admission to tho Training School at Sonth Kensington, 
witb an allowance of from five to fifteen shillings a week. Medals are annually 
awarded bv the Government inspector; and tbe drawings submitted in competi- 
tion for these priies were exhibited on Friday and Saturday at the house in 
Queen-square, whither the school has been removed from Gower-street. Of tbe 
twenty-nine production* which have gained medals, twelve have beeu chosen to 
be sent in competition for tlie national medallions distributed an i.- all the 
sclrools of art throughout the U nited Kingdom. 

Several of the work* displaved on this occasion give evidence of nn advanced 
state of student-power in the Female School of Art. Design for the purposes of 
useful art is not neglected, and it is in this particular branch that the school 
should be encouraged. Wood-engraving, too, is taken in hand, after having 
been dropped at South Kensington. In a frame of vignettes there I* a miniature 
drawing of a puttern for JloniUin lace, whieh has l>een commanded h\ her 
Majesty as an intended feature of the In 
design itself is also shown. 



STRENGTH OF THE EXHIBITION BCII-DING. 

11HE following report has been addressed to her Majesty's Commissioners by 
the professional member* of the building Committee of the International 



Ta IV 0*a*nUMi(tnert of /Ac /nfcfairti.ias/ /.'sAaAslto*. 
Ylv I^iels sml ficntiemjen,— Keeling that it srould tie * sojece of satisfaction to the Cem- 
mlMt'lnoers, a* well as to ourselves, as' members of the Pudding Committee, and ulso a doe 
precaution for the public safety, that tbe gallery and other Boors of tbe IntenistLinal 
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the raniua Soars and stairs 
o with the larircst mitnlier o* 
.T time daring the Exhibition, 
atian* on the strength of tbe 
led ss to tile stability of the 



KxhtbUlusi lliilldlii£ at hontti Kensington 
series of cv|«Tiincsita on Monday last. 

VVe have to report that, in ennyuur out these 
were put to a iiure severe test than they would I 
leoplc that could possibly be assembled upon tits 
The result of the-e experiments fully bear ©r, 
dlffer-nt parts of the structure, and ire feel lie 
building lor tbe purpose for which It was Intended. 

Tbe two large douses, in tl* strenirth of which wi have taken great interest, were cased 
from their tein|s.rnry aon>ort Ja*t and no observable settlement to^k place. 

Tbe following lire the particulars of the tests Tbe first caused a large body of mm, 
about *oi in number, to be ekiwly packed upon a space '!■'> feet by 2.1 feet, on one lay of 
flooring ; we then moved thetn In Ms*p, and afterwards made tbern ran over the different 
trail-Ties a-id dosrn each *Ulirv-Sse ; at the same time we caused the deflections of tbe 
giplers carrying litest tkors to lie eare/utly noted at several places, anl had Uie satisfaction 
of flnilin* that. In each en*-, the drtleetmns were very nenrly the MUM . thus exhibiting a 
remarkable uniformity in the oon-lruction. Tbe c**t-iron girler-. with 'ti feet bearings, 
dell. .-tod only oi e eUjfith o( an inch at the centre, and the timljer-lrussod beams of tho 
same bearing plscj between these girders deflected half-an-lnch at ta* centre In every 
Instance the girders an.1 tru«« recovered their origiuul position Immediately oa the 
removal of Uic load. 

WlLLUM UASIiR. at. 



EMBANKMENT AND RAILWAY. 

SOI'TII SIDE. 

YESTERDAY the Commissioners appointed by the Crown to inquire into and 
report to Parliament on this question met nt the office* of the Commission 
in Victoria-street, Major-General J ebb, in the absence of the Right Hon. the 
Lord Mavor, in the chair. There were present Captain Gallon, R.K., Commalstltr 
Uur*tal,'Mr. J. Thwaites, Cliairman of the Metropolitan H.urd of Works, Mr. 
M'Lcan, C.E.,and Mr. Henry Kingscote. 

Mr. II. II. Bird, C.E., ot Robert-street, Adtdphi, described a plan foran em- 
bankment on the south side, from Nine-elms to Southwark-brfcliri;, solid, with 
trifling exceptions, to be constructed in the form of a river wall, with floating 
docks on the inner side, with access by openings in (lie wall. A public rood would 
run on the top of the river wall from Lambeth Palace to Blacktriars-bridge, be- 
tween 40 and 50 feet wide. There would be approaches at various places from 
the new road to the shore, with sluices for flushing the docks, at an estimated 
cost of £40l»,0OU. It was proposed tint a body of river police should regulate 



embankment' would greatly improve the navigation, protect 
Lambeth from the overflowing of tbe tide, increase the'public faellitletfor transit, 



the 



ami accommodate the dcuscly-pipulated districts of South London. 

Mr. Hamtlky, merchant, of Earl-strect, Westminster, oroposixl embank- 
ments tooth on tlie northern and southern side, with a roan and four lines of 
railway, ami on the south a canal between the embankment anl the shore from 
London-bridge to Itattersea, Into which the craft would pass through locks, the 
stream being dammed up at lialtersea, and the current of the river thereby 
checked. The embankment on the south side would be 170 feet wide, witb ware- 
houses and residences, and on the north lxmlesnrd*rmd gardens. The cost of tlie 
entire undertaking would be about five millions sterling, and lie propo«sl to 
emplov o.OOO sappers and miners In the constrarlliwi of tbe work. As compared 
with ilie S ine and other European rivers, the Thames was a disgrace to • 
civilised country. _ 

Mr. T. Mount*, architect, propwed a cauv-way, /0 feet wide, on piers 100 
feet npart, between Xine-e'm* and llaukside, Southwark, level with the bridges, 
at an estimated cist of £.H«,ttOl>. 
The Commissioner* then udjoumed. 
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RELICS OF EASTERN ARCHITECTURE.* 

AMONG the many popuUr delusions which certain politicians sedulously 
cultiratc, either from ignorance or leu creditable motives, there are 
none more pernicious or lets true than that in the Eaat there is no pro- 
great, and that civilisation in the land of it* birth it brought to a ttaoditill. 
In far-off Orient life may not be to " fait," and men may not " go the pace " 
at in the remoter West; but the absence of go-aheaditm ia not proof that 
men and thingt ttaod still, feeding on the memoriet of the patt and 
care lets of the future. That there it progress in the Eaat, though at a 



The light which pasaea through the small opening enobi 
of that fnr-fanjed hall, which sink* deejier nnd cles-per Into 
St. Four calownl fleam stand at each side of tl* middle 
ssfnm and dark r scu sss s behind tbsm ; all the light Uictr 
now become esslrN, imbocd with his almost soperhuma: 



though before I 
on altar nt tbc 



jog-trot pace, no better evidence can be afforded than by the notes of travel 
of Mitt Beaufort. Two maiden sisters wandered through the Eatt, lived 
in the detert, camped out with Arabs, ." assisted " at the outbreak of n ■ 
civil war, and went their way in the true spirit of feminine curiosity, 
without inconvenience and without impediment. Their two only 
grievances arose from the chilling indifference of English ladies, when 
thc^wandering maident, by the fire of their Nile boat, lost their ward- 

11 ■ * Afach linen, lore, and scvernl pair 

Of stocking*. •Uppers, brush**, combs, complete 
With other arttch* of ladle* fair, 
To keep them beautiful or leave them neat." 
That they were not reduced to the condition of Eve in her original 
ignorance, and left ample* muuditiis, was owing to the generout sympathy 
of the ruder sex; for one lady to whom the lots of their wardrobes was 
made known magnanimously contributed to their outfit "the gift of one 
book and eye !'' — (Vol. i. p. 74). The other grievance was the neglect 
they experienced from II. RM. Contul- General at Bcyrout, Kevins Moore, 
Esq. When the first fight between the Drutet and Maronitct occurred 
Mist Beaufort and her titter were living in Beit Mcry, the scene of action. 
" The various consuls had each one sent up horses and mules to bring 
down their respective countrymen, protected by their own janissaries. 
The English Contul had, however, tent up no one. Wo had brought 
several letters of introduction to the Consul, but during our stay in the 
town be had never called." Oh! Conaul-General, Is this your gallantry to 
two unprotected femalet on their travels r Grievance! w orse than these 
would not be tho result of a journey to the Crystal Palace or to Epsom, 
when Londoners are holiday making; and sure are we that not in France, 
•till lets in England, would wandering maidens, who insisted on being 
introduced to the wife and family of every man they met, have so large a 
charter accorded to them, be granted such license, and enjoy such freedom 
from offensive proceedings, as had Miss Beaufort and her titter. The pro- 
grots of the East in this respect leaves England and France, the leaders of 
Western civilisation," nowhere." Contrast the ease and security with 
which these ladies journeyed to and fro with the fate of an officer of 
Engineers, who attempted a tour of Egypt just half a century ago. Poor 
Berringtoo started from Malta, with books, instruments, and letters of 
introduction to Mohatumed Ali. He was shipwrecked before landing at 
Alexandria: crossing the detert, with a caravan from Cairo to Suez, he 
was robbed of hit provisions and almost tfarvod; he was compelled to 
sleep in a tent occupied by plague patients, two of whom died during the 
night. At Sue* lie was beset by further difficulties, and obliged to return 
by the next caravan to Cairo; be was overtaken by the simoom, which killed 
many of his fellow travellers; and at Cairo be found the plague raging, 
which fastened on him and slew him at Zantc, as be was making his way 
back to Malta. Now Cairo ia as free from plague as London, andShep- 
hcaxd's Hotel is almost as luxurious as Mcuricc's, and certainly much 
cheaper. Suez is the Holyhead of the London and Bombay line, and there 
ia no more danger of starving on the journey through the desert than 
i it while crossing Chatmott. It not this prugrets ? Why, under the 
• of Palmyra, in the midtt of Arabt who carry their lires in their 
*, Occidentals have been known to exchange lovers' vows with as 
cinch security at If they were on a picnic to Hampton Court, not think- 
ing it worth while to ascertain if the math'lab by their tide covered a 
slumbering Arab or a dozing European. 

It la a melauclioly reproach to our thirst for knowledge or spirit of in- 
quiry that the rctcorchet of Wcttcrn sown* and traveller! have proved 
more destructive to the monumental achievements of former ages than 
centuries of neglect and of Oriental vandalism. Since Napoleon's invasion 
of the Eatt, down to the appearance of the latest Importation from beyond 
the Atlantic, in the shape of a Yankee note of interrogation, transformed 
for the time being into a lotus cater, the East has been ruthlessly pillaged 
to stock museums or furnish mementoes of travel. A few years ago the 
present Earl of Aberdeen — how unlike the " travelled Thane !"— 
induced the Pasha of Egypt to clear out tho famous rock temple 
of Abu Simbil, in order that he might behold its glories ; but, with an 
i or contempt for the diffusion of art-knowledge, and a positive 
[[nets to those who were to come after him, the noble lord 
to ask that the temple might bo kept clear. Consequently, 
soon at hit curiosity wat gratified, the fellaheen threw the sand 
tin, so that the mysterious glories of the interior can be but inl- 
and with difficulty discerned, and yet the workt which 
fand Lord Haddo have been the only Europeans, perhaps, to behold 
entire, must be well worthy of examination by more critical eyes. 



us to dl«tlngutsh lb* feature* 
- heart the longer you behold 
i' aisle as pillar*, dividing off the 
re is falls tin low night ltauuwti, 
strength sod ma'C*ry and divine 



lb* swaths*) ksjrs ami UN unearthly repe**' nt tlie raw hrapeaktiiff the god of 
a* the crook, sad th» knotted scosurg* ronras the god of judgment, • • • 

By Emily A, mcADKOHT. 



hall, there are fourteen chamber. In th. umple, all perfectly dark of row 
re tbc sand hod choked up the entrance, the (oar small figures which sit as 



f»rtheniKisl.cndc.f the adytum faring the door, most have been dimly 
the setting sun (the t»tnp> faces the east), and they must hare appeared 
ielr -tony eie- along tiin whole length of the temple and scree* tli— -a- rol 



to took with their stony ejus along I 
cver-ttowing Nile, to the *t*rp purple overhanging mount. 
On the wslls of Oie outer hall ore represented tbc historic 



length of the temple 

mountains beyond Iu green banks. • - 
deeds and couqoc-t* of Hie grr« 



cver-How „ 

'■lis of Oie outer hall ore represented t 

; the otlier chamlicr* are nlso sculptured all ever, and two or three uf Uw In I »v. n 
divan ei tending along the sides, but the pictures are so blackened with stnoko »' to 
be very difficult to decipher, t'f the tint :«,loasal birures of the facailethrf* only we inou- 
■m re, v .'ml U It.. sm.-I, u. ! ■ .i-r- . f there iu.. lot Or.tr. .yd <•■ I he «»l«t .nil • .4 tl. l-unh 
only tho far* Is visible. Thee enormous figure*- they are « twt tn height without tlx 
of tlMi great Karncscs II. waled on hit throne ; his portnre, the bands on the 
' ' rest after many con.,oesM. Till 1 saw those figure. I never could 
of such gigantic sit* could express such grace and benevolence ■», 
sweetly and grandly mingled. 

When Gerard de Nerval swung out his exhausted frame under a leaden 
cheerless sky, and in a den of infamy, be had been dreaming of the East, 
of its glories and its mysteries, and he leaped into eternity wearied of 
our civilisation. How different was his jealous love for oriental art from 
that of an American, who, the authoress relates, pulled down the 
alabaster slabs lining a temple, that he might select the morceosix to be 
broken off for convenient carriage to hit museum. Was It Mr. 
Seward, who about tlie time referred to wai travelling In the F*st ? 
There it an evident psychological relationship between the conception 
of tuch an act and the device of tho ttone fleet to blockade Charles- 
ton. French members of the Academic dct Inscriptions have Hat ted down 
portioni of ttructurct, to t*v C the exertion of climbing for the purposes of 
intpection. Recently, the French army defaced a rock tablet at the mouth 
of tlto Dog river, commemorating the passage of an Assyrian army, to 
afford a surface lor tbc incision of a French inscription, glorifying the 
Emperor, the French General in command, and tho troops. A couple of 
young English travellers did their best to deface the French profanation, 
and so created an occasion for Mr. Nevint Moore to exercise his diplomatic 
skill, at usual fruitlessly and without credit. The ruins of Ba'albeck 
arc degraded by incised and painted names of tho celebritiet and many 
an oKfu who have visited the spot. Arabs ' break down columns 
for the sake of the clamping irons. Part of Palmyra it invisible from 
the fellaheen having built their hovels amid the ruins, while the con- 
vulsions of nature now and then help the work of destruction. If the 
reader be curious to realise what the world hat lost, let him compare the 
drawings of Wood and Dawkini of Ba'albeck with those made a century 
later by Robertt. . , 

What Cairo is now, we all know, if not from actual inspection of the 
town, at leatt, by the overland mail. Yet, according to Henry Blount, 
who travelled in Egypt in 1634, the number of churchet and mosques then 
amounted to .15,000. the noted atrceta to 24,000, some of which he found 
two miles long. The extent of the city, he reported, was thirty-five or 
forty miles in circuit. Allowing for travellers' erabeUishmcnta, the city 
wat evidently much larger than it now it, and there it too good reason to 
fear that the contraction of its limitt hat dettroyed ttructuret and workt 
of art that would be priceless now for architectural and ethnological pur- 
poses. When the Hindu Sipahls penetrated into Egypt by the Red Sea 
to join the army of Lord Hutchinson, they imagined they had found at 
Detidcrah the temples of their faith, and of a cognate race. They were ex- 
ceedingly wrath with the Egyptians for the neglect of their gods, and they 
performed their devotions in the temples with all the ceremonies prac- 
tised in India. Yet the Temple of Dctiderah is of comparatively recent 
date, quite a modern antique, according to Miss Beaufort, who writes:— 

It lose* all Interest of detail after the Vmpsrs and tombs of Throe*, tbc. IlleiSSjtjplkjul 
hroadiv tratifyiiig their modern age bv tbclr poorness of outline and bad orrangi merit ; its 
nearly' perfect prcervulion, howover. 'render, it a good exldanatlon, in its plan and h-eucrol 
construction, for the more rained but more perfect temple* farther ooj the gnul "|imre 
court succeeding the pi km- mull in tbc larger temple* Is here wonte 
cent portico makes up f«r the !•■*». This portico, leading to the flue 1 



twenty-four gmrid 

■afstjilBl^ssll StllSSli capitals, to which lb* colossal fore of Attbor Uaffixed on each side ; 
very eueet anil ilignlflesl Is the head. however singular tbc SjOptaUoli of asmall nylon, which 
is Inserted be lew tlw abacus as her head -dress ; the whole front is richly covered with hiero- 
glyphic*. 

Sir Charles Coldstreams; its 
pastures new,' 
Syria and Palestine.* 



within, hns irarcelj" cv.-n a chip on Ihe" stone ; It Is supported by 

- - - of Alt 



giypmcs. 

But Egypt is now " used up" by our S 
mysterious "lories are twice told; and, if we 
we must follow the wandering maidens to Syi 



LAMBETH BRIDGE. 

AT the half-yearly meeting of the shareholders, held on the 13lh tot*., the 
Directors reported inter a Ha that they had " arranged with the London 
Gaslight Company to lav down two mains uf 18 inches diameter, which has 
required an Increase in the strength of the structure, for which your Coinnany 
receive a payment of £3,000, with the advantage of the bridge being lighted free 
of cost." 

Mr. Harlow, the engineer, reports that the cylinders of Ihe Lambeth pier are 
complete to the level of high wal.r, and have each been tested with 400 tons of 
Iron. The cylinders of the Westminster pier are In process of sinking, and will 
lse remlv for tenting In less than llirt* weeks. The experience of the** operations 
confirms the undeniable economy and safetv of the system of cylinder fnuiHlatlons. 
The abutments on both sides of I he river are progressine: rapidly. On the super- 
structure Meissrs. Newall are about to construct a temporary building on the 
Company's property on the Lamlieth side for the manufacture of the c«bl,», and 
lliev expect that the cable* will be conilsletr by the 15th March. The ironwork 
is in progress at the works of Mewrs. Porter and Co., and a portion lias been 
already delivered. It is considered due to Me**r«, Porter and Co. to state that 
their work ha* been exeru'ed in a highly satisfactory manner. If tlw rate or 
nrosres, during the lost two month, be continued, the bridge will be opened in 
May. 
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MR. SMIRKE'S LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AT THE 
ROYAL ACAUEMY— LrcrniE IV. 

^TTE have hitherto, this won. been ciigagcd dl.«7iiaaing various, ami, truth to say, 
\\ somewhat miacWlancou. subject* connected with architecture, .uggeaud by a 

contained in two isubllc HbrarlW 1 have bat 
> Uiooc cxiUcotioiis. klucli ]K\itltnils , ht, no doubt, 
nr. closer, and more »> *vm*ti«- cxamtnatiuu of 
»1 in pursuing lb-* inquiry f in her, at Ura-t fur 
rao that it I* now quite time I should quit the 
1 at oooc to the cutiajderaUiio of the prtuctj4cs 



f tne art. 
rturo U strictly 
.■nipt ire. 
oobt. 



practical ait; lor more no than either 



fE nam hitherto, this nwn, been ei 
eameu'hst miacxduossoue subject* 
reference 10 moat! of the literary treasure 
dlp|>cd, vrn curmnly and superlkialiy . in 
lie derived from the prosecution of a itW| 
to am ; but 1 do not consider myself juat.il 
the present, so brief is my annotated 001 
mere literature of oar sob sect, and nroc* 
that should regulate tue pnetfc* 
Wp matt renw*ntssr- that archil 
of the •><*** art* of painting and 

Reading and thinking arc, bo doobt, uromci well adapted to cUar up anil make straight 
lb* path lefornna; they enable n> to >ec onriit, and understand the course we should 
take . Imt it behoves ua also to accustom our uiind. to the carrying out cf the urlnciplcs so 
a^uired. We may leoromtichoracoantrTby studying geograjihlcnl treatises, bat it is as a 
wayfarer on lta actual road* that we beat become acquainted with it. 

laH u». then, enter opon a detailed and practical con-ldcratlsin of the art of architectural 
dcalap. Hoch a conatderation seems naturally to divide Itself into two very distinct general 
hiaxsi., namelv. design a* it affect, exterior architecture, and design ns it affeola interior 
architect tire • each tieing rery different from Ibe other In lu aim and object. It would, 
however, be a serious error to suppose that the exterior and interior of a building >hoaI>.l 
not be designed strictly la relation to «Kli other, I hold It to be a otrlous ilefect In design 
to >o ihai>e the exterior of * Imlldlog a< not to coover to the mini of on? vloaing It at least 
some general Idea or the form, a»1, wlwn passable, even of the general arrangement of iU 
interior. Still the teeatment and tan nature of the effects and impression: to b.i ]T.«lui»l 
nimn necessarily 1" n different that 1 Uiluk It will bo rery convenient and proper to regard 
tliw: two subverts dUUnctly and aoparatoly. 

I,ct in, then, dee .«e this evening to trio ronrfilemtioo of the principle* of design aa 
they n9e t the exterior form of a bnilding, and next week wo wtll deal wtth the 
taurine. 

I n*sd ni>t fmlat on the paramount importance to an architect of a careful rtndy of 
external nrcbitectnrc. There are few eonditeratl.-n* tltat lead our mind ao forcibly to a 
penvof the importance of a right cultivation of our art aj the cxtnal iteration of the pcr- 
rnnnenoe and durability of her worka. Fifteen generations of men have poaaed away dace 
the eTection of the*- l>aU'Ung» which date from the decadalKV of media-Tal art, and 
there an' hnllding> atill •arriving the wrerk of time «ince the erection or which n hundred 
g>?nerati<ini have paaaed away. How grave a responsibility, then, It U which the architect 
lake-i nip.*, himself 1 If lila work be one of ordinarv aoUdlty, he moat count upon a aucoes. 
4ots of critic*, and be prepared to aubmlt hii baudiwork M a varying staniarJ of tu<te, 
Tary:ng u> an cttent that caw acaroelv fall io tlte lot of either of tlw flatal arte. The 
arulntor'a Ul.mr la twtowed on object- of ftimt*\ratl»elv little masnitniVe, alvl tlvrir defecw 
n.w.11 aa their beantlea Itave to he sear, I.e.! out In order to be apprecUUvl , or even 
observed. The painter , field of labour Is, iwrtinn*. .till more liinlfd end etlll 1»- oon- 
apinoaa: anl It » painful bj contemplate the p-rlah>ble nature of U10 |^«lu. t.„n» o! 
getuu.. All t'>e love and reverence with which a picture may lie n.gardod can l«t . 
It- exigence thron-h » few centuric, and a I th.t care with which it may ho clierUbed may 
k. thwarted and «-t at naught by an imperceptible worm, a oareUat ipark, or even a 
ncgle l.'l window-Mind! 

Agidn, U tliehand.if ama.tcrhiiTefailedtBer*Intcrlnthecxwiitlonof 1,1. task, or ahould 
he, by onn of thoae caprice* fro«n which even the highest (eiilua la not alwav. exempt, 
lisvc prntl.tml a wr.rk with which, oei after reflection or on furtlu-r .to.lv. be fuela bimaelf 
Dl.wtlatlcl, he can tnrn bU pb-ture to th«- wall, or even paint It Oc t. Sot to the votaries 
of aahlt.* ire. To them alotw I. it gii. u to cax-upy the hlihwav. an.l puVIc places, and 
i>T|*cilnt' their glory or tlwir dlagrnre In inntiumviiU which are at oner coBspiruotia and 
(tornhle. Is there any oonddcratlon better nalctllale.1 than thU to m ike 111 larnest, dlB- 
dent. and .tudioos ? Is there any canalrliiratSoa inure powerful to warn u« fro.11 an Indul- 
gvooe in f»)llah etccasea, or puerile otaruvma^ or U> Indnec ua to ppjta*.! W4th a icojaured 
ni>J a cautious step? To see that e^•e^y line la fuqi*ki! ca solln l rraann an I ja--t calcn- 
lillloii- ;• TJiIh I- a duty u hliA we owe alike to r,ur.e!res. to o-.ir natmna, an! to oar art. 
Vt mo h<< king after |.rs»etit. bat very evanescent, prai 
wot*, bu s -vit crudely cmnaiitenal or ha«tily oonceived, 
the unipinng jiklginent of siKceartva g.ncr.ilions. ^ ( 

iwrtuicc to the character of the archiuel, and demand., therefore, lib 
earn s.: attentiun. 

N"w. in the mechanical conatniction of a Imlldlna, what consldcratian may be regarded 

" lu founJjtlona. Ix-t yctir ratwrstructure be 
1 in decorations, If its foitrntatSoa. !»• faolty 
structnre nmy drag on its uusevtuly existence for 
jwi, tot It can win for liim nu api-Jaunt. Nor i. thi. regard to the fm>i»latl.iiu 
«xii.lleraUiin of nweJiaiiicalcolintnMliiri ; tt I1 also a quest imt of ie»tl*tU^. 

If y-ar t.a-rnent t* plalnlj ad.s.iule t., the . U |*rv4nn.turr, If It be of ft 
ami of c imjatent proportliiii., yon u ul bare gone far to secure a successful re» lit for joor 

whole de.ign. 

I believe that In the kindred art* all masters agroe [» reganllng Hie po«c of a Agare, or 
of n .liitue, a subject of eaaenttal Impurtiiti.r . atvl 1 belk-ve it to !■> a fundamental rule that 
the feet £>ioald be readily tracsaMc, that there #bo atd be no iIouU In the mind of a spectator 
a* bi hour, or upon what, the human tiody 1. .'jppcrtou ftii'l, of coursr, the eye demands 
that Che footing ahall be adequate to IU taa'c. 

ft», ala>, Is it In nnr art. The eye must Le Battened that a building haa a arm, visible, 
and ccimi" tent basis. 

sir J. lUynoJ-ta compares the background of a picture to the ba« of a building ; the 
comporbKin la certainly fclicitou., au-1 cunveyi an important leason both to the painter and 
to the architect. Kach ahould be quiet and aolid. ixit forcibly ohtrU'liug Itself upon the 
nnr Ice of Hie observer, In the on» ruse by any inordinate brlghtnew! and glitter, nor In the 
otU rca-e lis any needless nttlllipUcation of part* orobtrusive enrldirnetit, I.IXe Uie hettlng 
of a ec:n, thi ,'lakekground nf a picture m.iy greitly enhance Ihe effect of the subject, or 
..•rli n-]y detr.4 -t from ;it, according lo Hki iltigrte of jtldguv-llt excfelard In Its treatUMint. 
1-0 may grvat taltie be given to th- »jp>Tstri3i'tiire of a building, by the judicious treatment 
of it. base, lint, besi'lts tSese restlietic cou^leratkiux, there apt ears to be a peculiar 
pnu'tii ai |iroprl:ty In giving to a building a hav ol^vlViiisly contrs^-tit to receive and support 
it. It u not enough to surmise, or prtsume. that a bulkling haa an adequate foundation ; 
it I. not ennugh even to know, as a practHwl man, that a bmldicg has an vlequale foamla- 
tLn. : the rye needs to be satisfied as wejl as the mind ; tile fact sbouVl be pi ten I and 
isxljiablc ; otnerwiae a wirt of utieasineas la produced on the mind of the observer, which It 
li t! ? dntv of true art b>avoid ; fur it is one of the moat legitimate cuds of all art to yield 
I'le-.Tire, not pain, to the Intelligent olas-Tvcr, 

I need scarcely remind )on of the elaborate attention paid to this especial aitbwet by the 
acc.«.pU-bwl architect* of aiscicnt Orrcce. CunHneil aa the Qreek temple onlluarily was 
within lta n/mof or sacred eoehsiure, and, therefore having 
from a point of view somewhat near, no rery lofty 
give It dignity ; hut that the 0 rocks were fully senelL 

pf th • importauce of jrlrlng a due elexatlun and spread to the tUlble footing of a 
1> nut If. at in all their works that n-maln Ui us 

Tin graduated plinths are a peculiar rhararterlstic of most. I believe, of all of their 
tMT1 !' lH ". and •cera to give great propriety and aignlrloanceto the term » NaroenUa templa," 
aaal by Martial. The sproadlng stepa of a temple seem truly to link Uu- structure with 
the earth It rests upon, and thus th. building may well be, sguratlvely, said to grow out 
of it. 

In-tanccs are not wanting of casual Irregularities of site having been made subeerrltnt 
to the pmluction of very noble substructures. 
.?.! irm mt knowledge of Greek exterior architecture la mxlnly ilcriveil from sacred 




111 lut^-imiiiciu vulisfci 1U.U011 \n a n* 

a- H 1 ■ ■ ini^t important of all .' UndoaUedlv il 
ever «• j i.< in Ite proportion'. Or bcnntiM in i 
the architect can gather no laurels: tin -truct 




at Pii'st'iiT) , for >'xam|-!c, ha* It* sntanroctore perfectly elmilar b. the tcmph'« adjacent to it. 
The totnbi in Lyela, with which of late year, we liave tiecome familiar, arc remarkable for 
the character of stability and pcrmaneruc given b> Uicm by their base*. 

Generally, we may with truth say that the remnants of Greek art which .arrive for one 
Instruction are amply miflletcnt to jimvc that the n-tlncd eye i.f Gpvk artlAs failed not to 
reoogills.: Uie awihetlc imi^irtance nf a comretent snlistrnrtnre. 

lu Itotnaii building, tlie general use of a txdlum 1. an evinVnt recognition of th* same 
feeling. Vliruvtna treats the podium as an important. II not essential, teatnro In the ccan- 
i.Hlt|,«l of an order, and he gives as the proportions that were b*ld in his day 10 be proper 
for this member. 

The interruption of the podium of a colonnade, and the f-irniing a I nak In it 1 
column, naturallv led to tbe'suggestlon of the pedestal, which eventually li 
part of every order. ThU poiestul may bo rcvarded as a strictly Itoman feature, nor am 1 
aware of a single purely Greek example ; the nearest approach to it being at the singular 
temple at Segesta, where the breaking of the upper plinth or step on which the columns 
stood, forms under each column a cubical block of n 



on to believe, is rather due to the 



noting a plinth 1 bat 
state of the building 



this, t 
than tode« w 

When on re adopted In the architecture uf Borne, the pedestal became well-nigh Dill vernal, 
and continued as long as Classic architecture retained any of Its ancient purity. In the 
grand style of Roman art, tliat art which It has been bio much lite fashion, t>>tli of the 
ultra Greek on the one hand, and of the ultra Gotli on the. other, to contemn, but which waa 
on art, in its beat days, most Impress! vcl) marked by the grtNitnce- of manner which well 
became the masters of the civilised wortd.— In that art nuthlng I. more rtrlklug than 
the skill shown in the ad van lags, mi placing of their buildings. TV eye of the artist is 
•w here apparent, wlien we examine the topography of ancient Home, whilst the Villa 
.uceiiM.thcTeaiuleat Tlvoll, and many other familiar example, might be adduced 
as evidences of the Judgment and taste which guided the Roman. In determining the sites 
of their more important balldluca 
The practical of MadLa-vaJ art fully conrurmd with that of the andenU In attaching ira- 

ireciation of the 



everywh 



isirtanco to the mode of placing their bulkllnga, and In the due 
advantage of a bold and mossier substructure, 
e^outuiile, during the beat period of H edheval art 
luade tlse object of especial study and design ; although it la 
grant diversity of their practice, that our ancestors had m 

guidance in [ironortloning their podiom to the supentructare. They evidently felt, 
ever, very strongly the good effect produced by marking forcibly the base lines 1 In teed, 
thoa- lines ale, perhaps, the only very strongly marked horiaontal Una. to a building of 
the best age; the strUigcotirsrs were held of little account, and the coruitM were 
often rery moderately pronounced and constantly Interrupted in various way., but the 

and prominently marked, they nereT fall to arrest 



I carry ilown our survej to that p-riod In l l ie history of our art 

ucceeded the proYalence or iikJUi val feno-, we tJiall still Bud a full . 

In the 



In every a 
notable 

very early e 

ew fruit ho gave to the Church of »t_ 



. Albertl.than the 



of the importance of 
huililitigs <if Uie rtuntro cento iwriod 
better erl.tmre of the reanoi taste of the 
menu which lie gave to hl« works. Thou 

at Rlmlnl, appears to me to exhibit a very tine feeling In this report. In the works 

of llafUclle. of Giulio Romano, an 1 of Pa'.ladio. yon will And the dignlfleil 
of their bniUU 
dUtluguuhed 
l^cndii 



1. no 



Issx artists 



le, of RallacJle, of Giulio Romano, an I of Palladto. yon will And the .ligi-iflc! issss 
bnlUUng. well worthy of most careful atoiy-n study which it is very certain those 
ubed artists never failed to bestow on the subject tlicmaelvej. 

lug In our view from the period of the Early Rctial-aanee down to the less re- 
gh, perhaps, .till more pictnmque. manner that succeedeil, we still fiuA the 
a never neglecting that important port of their compositions, the base Indeed, 



thev ampliDtsi the idea, sol we find terraces work.sl uji with extreme Ingenuity, so a* to 
romMne with, and enhance the effort of. their architecture, spreading ..ut. as it were, the 
base of a Isnilding so a» U> connect It with Uie gronn 1 11 stands on. run lerlnK It h,uu-tlmes 
scarcely obvious where the domain of the architect cuds ar.l wlisw that of the gardener 



I hot*, that enough now has been sai~l to satisfy ton of the attention that U doe to 
the preliminary subject of lawrruenw, and I feel nmrVlent you will concur with mi In what 
I said at f 
a t 



the outset, that, In order to anVrrd immlx«l pleas'nre to the critical eve In viewing 
ig. the mind must foel satisfied of lu eutallty. and that there are no means 



prisjaw for that purpose as providing a good and sufficient rinble foundation. 

Tlai siibjoct now leads na naturally apu ord< to ttie * j|s.rstractarc, and, without entering 
at present Into any question of style, 1 think that our tlnst business 1. to consider orchl- 
toctnral character in its broadest sense. When we |TO|sise to ourselves todcsiim a building, 
the very first question that should present itself ought to be, what character will it be Beat 
fitting to Impart to our work ? Tor we ma) be well assured of this, that however ttgftij 
our building may be in accordance with the orhnani'es of nrcliitoctnre, whatever may l» 
lu merits as a composition, however unexi-eptiisnahlf. may be its details, if the general 
character of the building be not in harmony with iu purpose a fundamental defect exlau for 
which 110 amount of art will compensate. Whereas, 1' the cjiarac-tcr of the lioltdlng ho in 
accordance with lu jsarposr and destination, a favuuraWe lunpres«iou is pp tluccd which 
reconclli^ us to many blemlsbisi of itrtail. 

1 would cite, for example. Uie principal fnaat of the ImjorlaJ Palace at Tlcnna-a build. 
Ing which haa all the worst vices of We aioat corrn|, German scliwd, y« raiasessos lu lu 
nellH.uii.irt.sl character llie great rcd-emlng merit of appearing really like what it la, a 
great ImierUI resailence, 

I would du. alio, Use ganlen front of Versailles -a rolrject famflUr, probably, to moat 
of you; a* an architectural composition It la, 1 think, aally dendent In character, with 
little claim to the attribute of grandeur beyond iU enormous length, and but feebly sug- 
gesting the Idea of a great monarch's resddeuce. 

To seek for an Illustration nearer heme. I might point to Whitehall Chapel. & building, 
the architecture of which scents remarkably exprrsauve of Uie feat ire purposes for which It 
was originally do-igucd ; and thta Ittuatraii.ui Is the more Inatmctire when we hare regard 
to tbe manifest unfitness of tne building In all Its features. Interna! and external, to lu 
Trrescnt purpose. There never was a more grievous misapplication of a fine piece of archl- 
tectural coin|ss«itlo 
I ted tbe entreat 
one whu asaiitnc* U 
conslileratlisi In vol 
of what logicians ti 
daflnlte rules for Ir 
nor figursw, nor wn 
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ts quality of character wlUi that precisian which 
lit ever to aim : but It appear, to me to he a 
ig so mnch more of reeling and judgment than of ersnract reasm . or 
n dialectics, that I fiwr It would be a hoprlcss attempt to lay down 
r . 1 . ^' 1 r 1 ; ' r v. :i i, ■ 1 ir .' rl r . i< r ; : t nv ■ : , 1 r [■ i-ir, 1 « r-. 

vs, nor words, by which the relative meriu, or the caaeutUl attributes of art can 
si or ccnuparcd witli mathematlml exactness. We want, and shall never find, a 
lete-wand which shall serve to reduce genius to a matter 0? calculation, ortompfily 
ling criterion of good taste. 

iv. however, safely say , generally, of a btdkling, thatiu character it welt conceived, if 

llgistt olsservevlsatouxv iuiivisssed by the ivjr.grully of its aspt<rt with Itsdestdnaticn. 
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gubrlous. or tltat atatuea of manlaca should 
was 111* case at old lied lam ; that wxnM ha • 
In such structures as those, there is n plain pro- 
an air of levity into his work, or to indulge la 



1 do not mean thd 
decorate the porta 
gross misapplication of tli 
rrirty which ftirbiJs the a 
fanciful decornUirti. 

To give to a Court of Justice the riant air of a place nf public amusement, or to give to ■ 
privab* genUcmeti*. residence the aspect of an ecclesiastical structure, or of 
fortreas in tho .lav. of catajmlu and cross-bows, would be to commit a solecism 1 
abstract Ingunalty of deaiga, nor antiquarian correctuoaa, could possibly justify. 

Qntu lrrcapretive of style, much of the ctiaraeter of a bnilding depends on lta general 
treatment. I apprehensl that a painter who takes In band ansae great hiKorioal picture 
would adopt a mode of treatment widely different from that which would guide him la 
painting some humble piece of psitre painting, err of still life. Bo also the architect should 
certainly arlopt his nesle of treating hi* sabssct to the nature of the building. To desagn 
a amall village church like a mUilattire ca ^ dr ^ J would be^vula^r^error, 'l 
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» <+> |4uin a truth *re«u alnwxt to demand of me an apolugy, and yet M^ricoi.-*-' 
this oongniny of -tyle is not seldom lc*t night of. 
At rVt**lom, for liutiwce, we wc the elegant and stately .haft of a Muhomtur<!an 
minaret, ilccknl with ill the nm> of (liiaul iirrhlieetiirr, degraded to the vulgjtf am of 
a .team-engine chimney built far tin supply uf ««U t to the lUiyol kltclicn garden. 

So we nu; find, nearer hara-, lust tile* freaks "f genltu ore not wholly wanting. An 
ndmlratily-itesigrir-l Kg. ptlou temple, with IU rich!y->™ir»ttircd deourotlous Ulunroting the 
triumphs of Sceostri*. form* the facade of * onttau mill 

la all oyn, I uhuatkl soy, ict the pur]*'** of a rantlding determine it." external character ; 
and although th* forma of architectural composition may not be so rhspauut aa always to 
express very distinctly the nature "f those pnrpeste* for which a building 
let th* architect haw a aire leat he invite ridicule by those tlogrart Inr 
reault from an indloeriminattng adoption of an architectural rity lo, to 1 
uf dteTagard, of the future dcstlnaiiun of hia work. 

Besides the influence that the an and destination of a building should 
mind of n uxwlgrjer, in determining ita arc' ' 
Hon which should never be overlooked by 
It U with truth that rciic teaches u> to 

" Consult the genius ol the place In all." 
This fmm foei-the local clrctinwuncea of the spot-should not fall to l-ave ita due 
weight in the selection of style and character. For example, nml.I.t plrtiirusqueand voned 
natural axtiery. a llat. formal, rrrbuigitlar found* >ppMn Inharmouluua and mlsplaord. On 
the other band. In tlve street* of a city, torn* uniformity of outline seems preferable to 
that eudk«s rr.UvlUny of houses of varied heights, shapes, and sixes, which moke «sm* of 
our lonre streou x. prv-rrolucntJy ugly. It !■ oo uncommon error to design a street faco-le. 
wholly regardUsj* of Una luuskleratton. We too often see. in the midst of th* irregularity 
.if .icLuary stre. -t uroultocfare. xn creation with iu omtre and winga, a pediment here 
and a prelection there, the whole pnxsoutlng a complex compoaltiot, all crowded Into a 
•maJ^cOTrstss. V^'^fV^^ 1 ^"^ 10 " 'o* - * 1 "* {JjjfJJJJJJ* ^'^"t^porf' 'and this 

at leiirt. If not our adml. 
and centre*, the building loaea ita 
ipo-IUon add. but to th- general dht- 
xtoadily kept la rknr I* the beat 

I need toot to remind yon of too noble uvelmeru of elelo arrhlUctnre with which 
HiireQce, Vlonaa, Vceona, and olh.r great cltU. in the north of Italy abound, where ron 
will never And a faaUatie xariety of outline auaoj at, but rither that broad simplicity of 
treatment which la k> well cnlculato] u> impart individual dignity to each jaroctnie. 

Whiirt, wh-ii xre mm to '.lie woiki of the vrr> ■<ame maeleTx ann l.t the tieanUf-i! UUU 
of the Brienxa, or on the cunke of the re and the Drenta. we «ee them there relaxing 
thai Mverity of tnanoer. giving to their plana a playful variety, and to 

Now. «l:h reganl to eiterlor lertirri, the meet tircminent and impor 
deelgn it r^rm. It l< form that it ouunly Inatrmnental in givinxr exprea 

arerdtoftare, Tolnr, ornament, the elabotittlon of tr.e »maller feature* of a building, men 
aa doore. wlndnwi, and the like, all Uiete are, no doflbt, uxeful cootrlbub>r|.-» to tlie (treat 

1 of 




rinetple of 
> work* of 



object of giving character and erprnuion *.o a building ; bttt they are not 
thirusvlvea. suiBrlent. It li the dome, the aplre. the portico, the areade ; three, ana eucn 
aa these, arc the forms on which a building mainly dependa for Ita effect. 

When three main features effecting the outline of the btdlding arc right and true In their 
(xmportton and oullocatinn. the desagn is sure to be success/ n: in socurirur our nxlprvt at 
least, and fixing our attention ; but If these foil. If those sM and lending fn«tnr - be dis- 



pxoportionol or out of keeping with the plan and purpose of the 
mai'jagcl, then all the rnrichtuente of art are cxhuupted on 11 
labottoas and Irigeniovu deUiN an bat labour loet. 

In thl» respect, aa In many others, an hltex-tnre anil JCKlpttm ire klnrlr^l arts. The moat 
beauufnl dotal is. the most exquisite finish, the highest piVUh, wonkl fail to lnvxsst a statue 
xrith the trnc character of high an, it it be wanting in fine form ; whilst the rudest skrtch , 
the amplest outline, from the hand of a kl. .Vngelo, of a Flaxtnan. is atampnl wiUi 
imnuTtality. 

I would by no means inculcate negUprncc of detail, nor of axuxli, nor would I have you In 
the ^cstft detTTee regardless of tho charms of ornamentation. Mr Joshua BAwnohla sayi, 
with hia wonted truth, " As life would be imperfect without Its highest ornaments, th* arts, 
to thtee art* thenustlvew would be imperfect without their ornaments." I do not, ! wy, seek 
to os la e ttiiti the volne of t smosnevital details. They nrvy most legfUnntrry excite oar 
a>tm£r.tti"n, by their IndlrMnal Iwaaty, or lij their liafipy uUntation to their ruace, or by 
their rich a2iundaiiee. or by the jodlrUnu iwrslukony with which they aro Introduced ; and 
they may act with the utmost effort In giving scale to our work. On this latter ground , 
irsdeed. rests the main justification of that crowding together of minute details which cha- 
racterises the later eohoals of Uodsxevol architecture. 

But ornament, like a highly tempered weapon, needs much cantiaa in the 
Not only must it be of a kind ttutad to the ch 
rimuitlty nun It must be carefully apportioned. 

Thoee consideration' should Induce yon to attach much importance and value to the 
prct*r study <.t ornautental iletoils, l»t de not forget that 

wciicuUin- filjux in your iir^r^ofiiU <i*Uinat4ui.. It K I rvporvl it, tbt loading mod pro- 
mirjnu fmtarrm of yoar tfrnttfrn nhkh mn «>f iinrtunoant ImLvttaUicv 1 , The rxpericooB of 
rti* r;iurt bo able to hftoni tOmcatUm of ttil* trtnh, lis., ttuU the moat itnpfWHlve 
i of nruhitecturc uv i rf e HMLtl ro of nwir ciraamat^fti il-taiU. After h*ringt ita* 
L-wfectly btccu u baiaUiti^ tut the drst lizv# u oixiu., or in too oUta-ile* of tnnmliijc, t*l 
Tirn levpty ImpriaaeJ with a anwt at Ita griiniletir, how often uv wo >arpria6il i jn-rtiap*, 
. . ■ ii-s. i i . -ji ;■ : » ti 1 1 :,. " : i t, >h. mvrr"** !■>- ;hiu- i'. i t :i-.-L"r.t!.-: 1-1: -!irn'.^i--i <- m>'nn 

oomUvK tlisp ! t hftv» vrtn foutxl in Um mornlQa; tluU I hare born LookJiHt ow-».gtttwith 
mac* i tntourewt, iiartufM wftli %lmlr»Uon. at what 1Mb* turn oil oat to t*t n tctnyanry 
mzxSaHllug of poiea ana Uri^uliii*. It wtw \u fine uutLiuo^ iU bn«vi thtarvfwc, LU tievp 
-Imtlo-ft's. wfaLca bitvd prodncwi thl* profnnnil Impr oM ioii. Huc4i U UjO UXAgtc of form, aud 
uf an crJctUTu ri:*wLsV*rrinct 1 6 of li^tiU iuhI hkaditw In our art, 

I luiTxft b«t Uttla doabt tturt tbo atritrlnf; rfftwt of a fiotfalc cntbcdral U mainly thla*. not 
to iu lutricftU «Jii«riini»rJ«tJi, not to that «iquiall« cUbnration of 1U detail, tipua which lii- 
ili*KTlmhijUiiag a4mirrr> of inUdliMitrc art are too apt to lavi«h thoir otclMrr \>rni*t (and 
to which »tu.-ieata, allow n>f to -*y, aro loo apt to tx**4ow their excftttlvr< attgrntton), bat 
to th*? brewctlh of its main f**fttmv*, to the varMy of Itf m lax* . nod to tbo grand and 
■OTpriainj? effort* prodnocd I y lea light* and sJiaiSowa, 

I aan thr moru \vd to dwell on this |iaitit, leanau.'N' i>maairnt <'nn i<M nn extnancry afdo<v 
ttra pouif over the tuiud of yi>^nger*taJcnta. Horid ooaut) In ari^it«octar* may bo wttll 
txanpajsird t>> an crer-oniate *tyk> in onitory. We are duxial l>y the «plcndmtr of phraeOf, 
hy tit* fli'-v ot hrtlttant wor»U ; tho Sower* are strewed iWbni m In much rfvarmin(t ohusi- 
danor that w* arc lad away by oar admrration of them, and (oryrt to ex»rrtse a riUm an.1 
nMitWattl jiuhyment on tin' main merit* ot the produ-rtion, a* a work either of U-tflC or of 
rtwtortc ; and we are in nn mtud to liifiuLro iot>> the Slue* or propriety of tho dacoratirc 



t it i* that the younger pn»cliti<«n«tr i« out art intnl, |>erbapM. in the slater aru). i*en*«Uy 
roitooed. through an t ttujitoim r**iUaat4> of the T*iue tif tltia •tocvotlary olivet, or by a latent 
deatrc to di*irU>liif>di-iUrrtty in suiwrllcUt ca.lR<UUhu>e»t,tolw.>air thr tircoilth and aulidity 
tt Ma e*«*nt4al drtwau, 
I truatthat I l»ve *jiM rtwiuh to e4-il»:Lsh la .iar mint I* my positkoi that the vital 

cooipneaition ■ pri pa ry J 

lit. Tli-re 1* a heamty tn t*jf> aptitude of a form ; that mrnae of mtW lion which the raind 
CJj'fticrMV- wlvni prmrtiittf tho nice ntlaptatiirn of any object to It* pHi*po«c. 



; of tr>«y7n»etrtcnl iUT*aieyem«r.t la the wtiri* of 
tuUo 




;lrd. There U tlu- iosaaty of the ptctiirw^ao : n pleasing ii 
front the l*»t, anil aLonwllnica aininst oppoaed to it, and <*iaaity 
wUkh 1* nn,lr on the mind by lrregnlar but not ocrninscd or 
form. 

I do DOC prttrnd tiiat nrnier these three hend* ail Itin.L* of formative beauty ran be c 
but .,:< »• nu»> If >nnt. -.. tr. -i. Lit tu .miPMT »'«»r iitu-nH .r . 1 • >■ ;t.- nl i.tv,,,,. 

It k* not only good taste, hot oomroaii sense , that teachie ut that a form vhuuld be fitted 
to It* purfKMR ; and, a* 1 hare **i<1, the foUUniettt of thl- flr-t i;rvut ooodlUOA U in lt*eii an 

Cl U?t Y ^SSi the men? dry. tinimi*«»i™ed t.aitty rrwultlng from the <|usj;tyof 
Btauo. however it may mksfy iho eugtnoer. wtU hardly snfoco to inoct the aapl ratloua uf 



Aa sensible men. we cannot admit the btstnly of any object that u Irrational, or idle, or 
inapplicable tn its purpose : yet. at artlxa. .T mtoiUipsnt r4»ervers of art, we rtoslre this, and 
something more. I think that this kind ot beauty ami the distinction which I am en.Ha. 
vourtng to draw, may be Illustrated by a very simple comnariaon tetwean two familiar forme, 
that of the early Clasaio, and that fit tho narly Mediieval>rt, IV.th are w far beautiful, in- 
assuuch vsboUi are tsrrfectly adapcnl to their purpose ; loth convey in the simp e-t and 
tnort effertiv* manner the vertHid preasnre of the super hnpoeed weight down on vj tie 
cdrculiir 41011. whose office it l« to tear that prexwure. 

Both am auk* honeat and stnspss ; but an aisaxace of refinement, not to tny a raden<-«. 
< liaracu.ilse* tlu- Norman capital , while the more anefc-nt type, although hon.^1 sn.l ..ir,. 
enr.agh. gives evl>ience of a more refined feeling, a more skilful working out of an I4.a. a 
quality which Jiitinguishea the Greek artists from all others. The parabolic curve ..f the 
echinus shows a nicety of execution which the mathematician only can fully apprecinu-, or 
even coinprehexid. but the higher merit of which all <»n feel. 

It Is aasd by Cicero " Venuatos et puV*ritudo owtewis seeevnl nnn potest k Talotndine." 
We. in like manner, might say that it is dlmruit to distinguish clearly between the beauty of 
an architectural form and its strength or ability to fulfil its task. This quality of suita- 
bility of form will ever be held in )*Mpttlar esteem, for it can be understood and jw:rceiYed by 
ad, whilst it is lite letvlKxre of the few only to estimate Esthetic beauty at its true value. 
In this wuutry.espevtelly, where the gveierul mind tovea to hover in the lower atmaepliem 
of i^raetical-cienee.and soars retnetantry into thefhigner regions of Xsthcti*, this utilitsriau 
duality has jtornllar attractions. There are thoasuidsof otherwise highly edncutcd tiiioila 
i.iii. h distinguish no supBrUwity in n Greek vase over an nrdinary garden pot. Both, they 
irill say, are illke adapted to their purpose ; both fulfil their destinies with istnol effL-irucy, 
tlicrefore both ore alike worthy of our approval. I have known a critic of this school o n- 
demn to utter ridicule a colonnade of finely pnsportloiwvj .tone columns aa being n clanty 
contrivance, inasmuch as they are, perhai*, 4 or & foot in diameter, whereas plant iron 
posts, a few inches only In diameter. wouM have answered every purpose. 

To answer such criticism la but labour loot, aaxt the sorrowing artist has but to si£a and 
ponton, 

''^llsorecordia e )aatlxia gli sdegna, 

l raglanam 'ill lor, ma BUirdii c paar*." 




Oar great 
proportion. ^'^^J™^ "'j^ 



«tsl. There Is Use bearrryof symnvfrT : that ptcn.«lng imprcodon produced. I know no: 
■y. by regularity of arrangemcni, ami by eiu,-t oorre-i«nderw of iho several porta 
erha,w thl« nt«e .4 the bracty M f .ymmrtry mny • e f .undcl oo the almost imivrnarpVe- 



all that is intended to be eompri>r<l iu that 
; but there can bo no doubt that the great balance axat fwiasxsilMlcl.ee of 
a, and the rromlarlty of their genera! arromreoieut, which con-tiiute tho 
of symmetry, is a never falling t«Klrcv of pheisure to the critical e ye ; foul here wo 
fsrrcelve f what I have already adverted to) an instance of the analogy which nor srnrkfi 
bear to those of nature, who, In her gneiteat work, man, the human frame, has set leforc 
us an eminent example >4 perfect *ytnmctry. 

This quality lias ever tsen eminantly architeeturol. We recognise the attribute of 
symmetry in lite avenue of Sphinxes at Memphis ; in the facade of a Ureek temple ; in toft 
long-drawn ablea ot a (eothic caxjsadral; In the stately colonnades which surround tho 
corti> uf ^t, Peter's, We find it in it* highest condition in tlx* works of the best Italian 
imirt'.r- : I're-ern 1 u-ntlv, |#rt-sps. tn the m>rkx nt Paliodio. A wnntof -ymtr.i'tn i-i y*r: j , 
where it* want la isstent, u a fnnrl omental defect which no art can bkle. and for which no 
beauty of ludl odnal poru oaa coenpe psate . 

The a Uit of due proportion tetweeu Ihc dome of --t, r«1er'» arul tlie body of the lettklit'S 
has town often rernarkrsl by critioa, and not without grouial, as an Lastsunoo of this itefect, 
and I might cite an example of a like defect, although nnler very different circxinistancei, 
at Munich. There the enonnoai statue of Bavaria crushes Into MliputUui inslgni:'.- 
cunce the athervriee pseaslrsg eoionrvaoe trhich aeeoinpanle* it. In tMs cflee, had it been 
the artist's purposu by tills Tnterdiange to enhance the alxe,of his statue (whose balk n: .y 
be conrprelienikd from lite fact that twenty persona caul mid letting room in tho head I lie 
might luive been xxtdoatno to sacrifice a whole bonatomb of lifc-tixe statues around tto 
feet of hia colueaol Image ; but It was treason to architecture thus to reduce a finy lisrlc 
portico to the proportions of a plaything, and to sacrifice the dignity of oat art In order to 
iriagBlfy^v va.txissv^o<his figure. ^ |tKM1W) , [u<|1 ]tlKat! T |, ^ rvsmllln • ftvm the 
pictnresitue. 

If there is diaaoulty ifi djrfiniag syrritnetry in few words, a succinct deflnui ) n , or, 
rather, description, of tho word psctures>|OM Is far more difficult. As I have said last week, 
there is no quality which It it more <Luigcnxix to affect than tltia, for the spoil i? ai one? 
broken, and the author loses the reward ot his art as soon ax It is perceived that there bus 
been a laboured effort made to produce it : like the tvpartnn rogue, who only gained a lais-f il 
exemption from |Kinlaf*meJi>t fur his theft hy the dexterity with wtilch he contrived to 
oommit Li. 

The cede- last Usd iunl castellated piles of the mi>ld)e turos ere ts»r*iat» the nvo< -triking 
as wail as the moot faniiLiar Uluatration.4 of this high quality of art. If art It may 04 i^alleff, 
where c.incealuieni of art is the beet proof of IU Influence. But I last week >nfllcieutly dis- 
roseed this setbfect of the pictureaqoe. 

But there la a pelnevTie which I stionld notloe hero os being .■tppllcnhlc to all large arrbl- 
Metttaisvlcriro positions, and to none more sr. than to thess. of pletnre«ine character. I I 
to a contain s<tbordinatiuti of the rarlous porta of n ecu 
feature or group. . 

In every "large o imposition, whether It lie a faaiildlng, or, as I bcliere. a pdctare. » klud of 
trattv should be preservi.l be eioncxmtrntirig c-ffect : by giving, not Indeed an unduo alssjrb- 
lug interrjet to any one portion of the design, hot a decided and clearly marked prepotidcr- 
ance to one portion, for I think it te o remark of very general xi>pl ieAtlon. that where 
interest is enutered It U sure to bo veeaketied. 

Our own St. Paul's U an instance especinlly in point, and affords a rexnarkaijle example 

nf I .»( ih J luijU-UllCl.C !.l IU *.'»T1^ U* jcUtS. ^IvillC to '!|> l^n. .1>1 tHl|S>rt.Mli.»' 'll'.ll.'i:' 

wsntre lu rsreivMiderance without overwhelming the sut«nllua.tc part* of the ileslgu. 

Tlie ,uiicrior1tyof the effect of those cathedrals, such as !4alisbury. Lincoln. UchnVtd and 
othrrs, which have main central -pores, over those whore that rendu feature i* uanttng, 
wch as Westminitcr. Winchester, ami Pelertsimugh. Is alro an ol vti.U' llliMntlcui. 

it was. no doubt, to same a-sthetlc exntstiieristion est thl> nature tliot we owe the nclCc 
gate towers of our college*, and sim of oar old tssrouial reslitcncr*, onch as lljrleigh, 
Rnowle and th* like. These central feature*, rendered forcible by their superior height and 
enrichment, connect, na it were, t tic various f 
which, as I have mid, adds so inoch value t 
as o building which matt bo reg 
doubt that this building, a* w 

design, which iu distinguished author was union unnMy tutaliic to realise. 

You will how aisorvvsl that in the -otnowtial .Vwnltory remarks I lioee ml lrr-jw.1 10 you 



■otorc*, reuJeroi forcible In' their uiperi.r lie .gut 
u-ious ports of the comis>ition, giving it that u 
due to a design. I might lumie tircenwlch Uov; 
no very .lefl. lent in UH- n^iect ; and I cm tm 
■ see It. is but part of a larger and more em* 
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rtylw IBS* hare prevailed In the 
cwotW I»rt of the education of an 



Of different agOS. f 

■* f ulBllinir my 



■hill )M 

tknlc lure In- .trnoinir your special atuniii.n to tho*> t.ro*l principles of .tedgn th.t «tn 
alike if .|,:l^Mc to ai: rtr '.» : to a tf.lit nn.UT-t.tn.il Hi of « Men principle*, thcaou.uirelnout 
<i! .1 knf-TM,re of Uil. mutt, a* It aeetnslo me, lie always mtK.piln3.tc. 

It woatd, d jilbUov. >•• tiddiirf » T^rj nnrmur view nf the tto.lv of the art, to confine 
n-iniirat-oe. or to limit our attention u, any w style, whether It be that which flout 



i or lo limit OUT attention to any or.c style, whether It lie Ui 
... ..- PiTidi- or that which readied tu cjlmtiullnsr point under Saint Louii or our 
lilwur-K or tl.nt which left in the great manic ipalitics of fcorth Italy enduring nioniiinent* 
ofi.risMi.ilityanl p-nlu«. 

T i i ii. n r.inir il'.-ii in-Vt ---nr.' I L ■ - -. ; r n > r. -I :.y ]■ rvj -.I ■ : i .T it |. •fat.tr,, t-.niy 

I.i on the p urt, and lake a loftier ad nobler lliitht. 
TirarvclvaU hareiuorked the hi«oryof n.mkrn art. There wim a great re.lral it. the 
fifo.utb century. Nothing cooll excel lh>- tnilitnoaam of the anMH- world wh. ii Lor.-t.ao 
aiM-mbl.-.! nroiind him the scholars and urtlsli. who effected th.it great change. ; tint wu!i all 
ill. r ar 1st there wax no w ant of discriminating judgment. They dug up, and men»ured 
nul >ti: l.ol. with mintttert cafe, the work* of the Cla-^0 ugpa,t.ut they wrought thomaelvsa 
in an □. fetter"! spirit. 

The -tjle of aiitl.iuity wu l.y t-Vm an modified to suit the wanta and habluof modern 
dvuessiim. that their wotkj l«came a* inm-h uiM by originality aa by beauty. It utay 
be, IndMil, questioned whether the world ba« yd aeen men altogether equal to some of the 
qualm-") ntlnta. 

Let u« have a rare that the aacon.l revival -that of the nineteenth century -is not marked 
l.y a nut.iv. H-ctartan spirit, and by the ignoble results Inevitably attenilaiit on a blind, 
servile, <upentitiou» albi-rcnoo to precedent— a feeling from which the groat movement of 
the lift-* nth w-ntury wan ro entirely free. 

Kodo H, the arta hare klranrxd much 
ami women with their elongated eyr» placed 
their Iiot-ih ..tepplutf out with both rtfla 
Hint in onr ntt we (tare yet much b> unban., 
of? u>.'i>r.. architecture can take Ita tree place. 

It may !■■ long heJom a Olotto or a IWwnn artaci in nor 
l.ojWully to tlw. reault of a oombUiatloa of 
giiiikd by right principles. 



since painters babituallv .Irew the hou.li of men 
»1 somewhere about their tcnplea, and represent*! 
.m tlx time -He lut It la undeniable 
rub 



art. bnt we may look forward 
acting In an corneal apiril and 



iKiertook the work on the principle ot "no water no pay, 
a supply of seventv-five gttlhins per mintile. The well ia now 
e confluence of the cnginrvTi has been jtiatiftctl by the reanlt. .\ot 
well been sunk at the estimated coat, and water hern found at tbe 



ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S ARTESIAN WELL. 

rE inontlilv summary of the proceeding* of the Roval Horticultural Society 
jfUca some pnrtirulnra relative to the sinking of the artesian well in tbe 
tiardena by Mcwrs. Eaaton f Amoa, and Sona, who were ao confident of aucceaa 
th.it tbry undertook the work on the principle of "no water no pay, " 
CUuKuiteeina; I 
bored, and tlwt 
only lia< the well 

expected depth, but It has been found of the purest and softest quality, and in 
such abundance that, inatead of supplying merely from 100.IIUO to 110,000 
gallons in tbe twenty-four hours (the quantity stipulated for), it ran readily 
supply a million (rations In that time, if larger pumps and more powerful engine* 
were employed. The total depth sunk and bored i* 401 fleet — a well baring been 
sunk to the depth of 230 feet, and a bore thereafter carried down 175 feet further. 
The London clay was found to be of unusual depth, the thickness of the stratum 
passed through being 10ti f.rt, Tbe two wells I that at Trafalgar-square and that 
of the Society ) correspond in one point, which is of excessively rare occurrence, 
wholly bevond provision, ami a pure matter of chance : out of numerous welbi 
bored by Messrs. Eastou, Amos, and Sons, for inatnncr, these two art) the only 
itutlances in which it ha* occurred. While* boring through the chalk, in bolt 
cases, the instrument came upon a Assure, and dropped down a space of several 
feet. To understand tbe significance of this, It U necessary to remember that 
(lie nay In which the water In the chalk finds lis way to the surface, or Into the 
otvan, ia through such assures. An example of it* finding its way to the surface 
from them may be seen in the River Wan-He, which takes its rise at Carshalton, 
iit-ar Croydon, pouring out of ita source through such fissures a river ready made. 
An instance, of its falling into the sea oat of such fissures may He se^en at low 
water near Brighton, where a succession of vertical fissures, from the narrowest 
cbiuk lo G Inches wide, occurring at varying distances from each other, pours 
out an immense quantity of fresh water. Much fissures act as the main channels 
by which tbe water in the chalk find* it* way into the sea. When a well 
sunk into tbe chalk does not fall upon one of these, it ia dependent for water on 
what iniiy percolate through the surrounding chalk into the well ; but, If it hits 
upon a fissure, it drnwslta supply from a stream itself, and it will, of course, 
depend upon its site how for it may be exhaustible. The quantity of water per- 
colating through the chalk, however, is so great that, for all ordinary purposes, 
any well sunk Tor some depth in it is sufficient. If a very large supply ts nut 
wanted, tbe only drawback on such a well is that it may be lowered by unusual 
or fnii- mucus pumping, so as to require some time to be given to allow it to refill, 
and that in course of time tbe standing point of the water gradually sinks. A well 
nbkh has dropped upon a fissure, on the other hand, may apparently be pumped 
forever without lowering it* standing point. It draws its supplies from a 
running stream, as it were, and as fast aa it is pumped out it flows in. This re- 
murk, however, only applies to the standing-point when it has once been found ; 
for. alter the wetl'ia opened and Aral triad, there is always a falling, from the 
off-els of pumping, until the proper level is reached. In the Trafalgar-square 
well the standing level (which was found after the first 48 hours' pumping, during 
which the surface of the water was lowered 4 feet) lias bten constantly maintained 
1844, and, aa the same amount of pumping at South Kensington has 




the outlet of tbe water. 

A woodcut, which accompanies tlw summary, show* a a 
wdl, atxl of that which supplies tbe Trafalgar-square waterworks. 



The Exhibition Bcildi.xo.— On Saturday week the eastern dome, as far 
us its main feature* of construction are concerned, was completed. At three 
o'clock the centreings of the twelve ribs were knocked away, and the immense 
ma*4 of metal stood for the first time supported alone bv the columns and 
girlers. At the time of striking awav the wedges there were present Mr. 
1'h.nnns Fab-bairn ; Mr. Raker, engineer to the London and Xorth Western 



Railway; Mr. Peter Bolt, of ' the Thames Iron Works; Captain Ford, Mr, 
MreMii, and several other gentlemen interested in the progress of the works. There 
still remains tbe glazing and some of the minor portion* of the work to be com- 
pleted, but tbe " oig dome" is practically fitiiaW. 



ANCIENT AND MODERN SUPPLIES OF WATER IN ROME.* 

AMONG the marvels of ancient Rome, and the most wonderful, are the 
aqueducts. When we consider their great number and Immense cost, 
in order to conduct water 30, 40, and CO mile* into the city, we are struck 
with surprise. Pliny tolls ua of the inconceivable quantity of water thus 
brought to Rome for public uses, for fountains, baths, fishponds, private 
houses, gardens, and country seats ; of costly aqueducta and conduits, 
mountains cut through, rocky hill* bored, and deep valleys filled up j— in 
short, they were at that period, tho most wonderful worki of nrt and 
engineering skill in the world. 

For 440 years the Romans made use of no water but that of the Tiber, and 
of wells and fountains of the town and neighbourhood ; for the latter they 
evinced great veneration, because the waters were supposed to restore tbe 
sick to health. About the year 441 of Rome, Clio necessity was felt of 
conveying water in a supply abundant not only for domestic but for 
public uses, for there had existed, since the reign of Tarquin the Elder, 133 to 
1*6 sewers, ono of which, tho Cloaca- Maxima, received all the impurities 
of the town, and had to be flushed with large quantities of water to sweep 
the refuse into the Tiber. 

Sextus Julius Frontinus, superintendent of the water supplies and 
aqueduct! of Rome under the Emperors Nt-rva and Trajan, hnt left us a 
description of these works. Uis writings were translated by Rondelct in 
182n. Two or three years ago M. Rozat, Ingenieur des Ponts ct 
Chauisves, published n work reducing the modem formula? Into practical 
results for tho flow of water through such channels a* the ancient city 
possessed, and they have corresponded singularly with tho supply of water 
ordered to be provided for the city by the several governmci 
which the work* were carried on. 

The modem waterworks hare been investigated by M. Oudry, 1 
des Ponts et Chauist-es, employed on the railways at 
Inspector-General Mary furnishes his own notes of the measure, 1 
and distribution; from notes made on the same spot by the ] 
M. Biiinchini, Engineer of tho Municipal Service of Rome. 

In the year 442 the Appian viaduct was constructed, by which the first 
supply of water was conveyed to liornc. It is spring- water. The length 
is 1,190 Roman paces.t of which 1,130 were underground and SO on aub- 
slructiona and archc*4 

In the year 494 a supply by the aqueduct of Anio tho 
laid on from the river Anio. Its I 
were underground. 

127 years afterwards, in the year 608, the Appian and Ancient Anio 
aqueducts having become dilapidated, and the water being fraudulently 
drawn off" here and there by private individuals for their own use, the 
Government put them into a state of proper repair, and added a third 
aqueduct, then rendered necessary by the increase of the city; this was 
the Marcian aqueduct. 

According lo Frontinus tho sum of 8,400,000 sesterces§ ( £90,720) was 
granted to one Marcias, a money-lender, to conduct water from springs 
existing on the right bank of the Anio. The total length of the aqueduct 
was 61710-5 pace* ; the subterranean portion is 54247-5 paces, above 
ground 7,436 paces. 

In the year 627 the Tepulitn spring was conducted to Rome, and in 719 
the Julian source was joined to It. The length of this conduit is 15,426 
paces, of which 6,472 arc on art-he*. 

The aqueduct of tho Virgin Water had a total length of 15,510 paces, of 
which 1,405 were in subterranean canals, 12,865 in conduit under ground, 
and 700 on arches. 

About the same period the waters of the lake Alsictinus were conveyed 
to Rome ; of inferior quality, they were destined chiefly for the aavasarAix, 
or theatre of naval engagements of Augustus, and for the irrigation of the 
gardens, &c They were 22,172 paces in length, 358 being on arches. 

In order to supply the deficiency of the Appian and Marcian aqueduct* 
In time of drought, Augustus caused to be diverted into tho Appian 
aqueduct a stream (name not mentioned), conducted underground for a 
length of 6,380 paces, and into the Marcian supply (by a subterranean 
canal of 8,006 paces) the waters of a source, which took the name of 
Augusta, on tho right bank of the Anio, at the height of tho Marcian. 

Under tho reign of Augustus, Agrippa caused all the ancient aqueducts 
to be repaired, added more than 330,000 feet of new ones, and constructed 
130 reservoirs, 500 fountains for public use, and 700 drinking troughs ; he 
adorned these works with &oo statues and 400 marble columns. Agrippa, 
wo are told, opened tho sluices which hemmed up, in seven great 
reservoirs, the waters brought to Rome by a* many aqueduct*, and flushed 
the sewers of tho city with these seven rivers, which carried off im- 
mediately all tho accumulated tilth. He afterwards took a boat and 
navigated tho cleansed sowers as far as their outlet into the Tiber. The 



i length was 43,000 



of which 42,779 



ill the time of Gcsar 



sewers were 17-08 English feet wide and 13 78 feet high. 

After these aqueducts no others were constructed till 
Caligula. At this epoch the seven existing supplies appearing insufficient 
for public use and private luxuries, Caesar commenced two others, which 
Claudius hi* successor completed with great magnificence. Tho first of 
these supplies conducts to Homo tho waters of tho Clandian source, 
situated, as the Marcian and Augustan, on the right bank of tho Anio. 

' Contributed. 

t The Roman latec was 4-H70 feet, and the Roman foot 11-69.U inches. 

t Fronliir.il call? all (una nndenrmar^l, wUrrraJuan, those supported on solid walls, aao- 



i Frontinus eencrally keens rtlen-c in his writings aa to expenditure. Ilandelet values 
the arawrce of «*— 9»7 art./? of a fraao-atwat odd ecoUmo more than a Sjwalah real de 



.of our day. 
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Id length was 46.40C pace*, of which 36,330 were subterranean, 609 in 
substruction, and 9,367 in arclics. 

The second aqueduct conducted the water derive J from the river Anio 
higher up the stream. It U naturally turbid and muddy in rainy seasons, 
so that purifying Alters were disposed along lti course. The length of 
the new Anio aqueduct was 38,700 paces— viz., 49,300 subterranean, and 
k.791 on arches. The arches of this supply are the most elevated, attain- 
ing a height of 108 feet. The Claudian aqueduct, in the environs of Itome, 
is borne upon the same arches as the new Anio. 

The Neronian and Marcian constructions in the interior of Home, with 
the exception of the aqueducts of the Virgin and Alsictina waters, arrived 
at Rome near the Porta Major; from this point, arches, described by 
Frontinus as considerable, carried the new Anio and Marcian supplies on 
to the Ce litis and Arontinus mounts. 

Such were lite chief of the 1 to man aqueducts as they existed at the end 
of the first centary of our era. In the following summary the total 
lengths are given in English feet. 




MMW 

.•••*••*••••••••••••••••••■•..•*. IQOyHI 

nut Julian Ji.lM 

••••» •"••!» SMSSSHlltUM.. 

i < limner, i •>••>••••■■•■■•*«••••■■••■• 3,HiM» 

»»,W7 

IPX** 

Of these totals we have— 

English Fee*. 

t'udenrronnd l.l**,n»l 

In •obatrncUoa h.tho 

(marches ino,i40 

Tecs! I,sew0s 

As to the system of construction, the Homan aqueducts were canals lined 
with masonry, some burled underground, others supported on solid masonry, 
or on arches to maintain a uniform inclination. The first aqueducts built 
•were of a rectangular section, the later were constructed with semicircular 
arches, We have no data as to the section and mode of construction of 
the portions underground; as to the aqueducts on arches, wc have some 
dimensions and sketches. The arches of the latter vary in span from 
17 feet 7 inches to 26. feet 9 inches. 

In a fragment of the Claudian arclics. of 7 J feet 6 inches in height, the 
span was 19 feet 6 inches; the thickness of the piers, U feet 6 inches; 
width of piers at right angles to axis of aqueduct. It) feet 9 inches; thick- 
ness of arch at keystone, 2 feet 7, inches; the invert was on a level with 
the cxtrados of the arch and the rectangular section of the aqueduct, 
3 feet to inches by 4 feet 3} inches high; the side walls and covering of 
the aqueduct^! feet 1 Inches ^ hi< *- The raasonry^oMhc arches were of 

The Neronian arcade for the new Anio was in spans of 26 feet 3 inches ; 
width of piers, 7 feel 7 inches; height of ditto up to springing, 52 feet 
6incue»; the transverse section of watercourse, with semicircular arch, 
2 feet 7 inches span, 7 feet 4J inches from invert to soffit or arch ; it was 
constructed of brick. 

The aqueducts in general had three stringcourses of dressed atone, one 
at the springing of the arch, and the others at the invert and summit of 
the culvert. The covering was either flat or sloped on each tide If 

I if it wi 



ARCIL£OLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

AT a meeting of the Archawlopcal Institute, held February 7th. Professor 
Donalosox In the chair, Processor Wbatwood, of Oxford, gave an 
account of a visit made by him to Treves last year, and exhorted his hearers to 
go there in search ol objects of ancient art. He described the museum a* full of 
curious and uiost internting oikct*, but with no order or arrangement whatever ; 
he mentioned the Erangeliary MS., a gift of the Sister of Charlemagne, also a 
Book of the Gospels, written bv the monks of Richenau for Archbishop Egbert. 
He exhibited a cn*ti»K from a fine ivory— St. Helena entering some city in pro- 
ensloo— the work of the time of Charlemagne. In the western crypt of the 
cathedral they have lately found a well ; it may have been used in the earliest 
time* for baptizing. 

Professor Do x a ldsos, atrreelng with Pmfessor Vestwood as to the interest 
of Treves to the arcluculogUt and student of art, pointed out the importance of 
forming a collection of ivories as illustrative of art, and mentioned the valuable 
wink* on this subject by Mr. Diglty tVyatt and Mr. Edmond OMflelil. 

Capt. Wixdu*, R.l'X., then read an account of a great carrack, or man-of- 
war, built by the Knight* of St. John, at Nice, In 1330. It was one of the fleet 
sent by the Emperor Charles V., in 15*5, against Tunis. She was named the 
Santa A nna, and attracted much attention from her size, armament and fittings ; 
she had six decks, and her crew was men. The " carrack " figures in the 
freacne* of the Palace of the Knights Hospitaller* at Rome. 

Mr. W. BrauEs read a notice of a tomb erected in honour of an officer lent 
to the Florentines, by Amerigo de Narbnnne. He is represented on horseback. 
The armour, of which Mr. Bnrges had sketches, differs from the armour of the 
same period in England, when plates of leather or metal were worn with mail 
armour ; this change commenced probabir in I tidy. 

Mr. it Q. P. Misty exhibited photographs of the church at Harting, Sussex, 
and of two tombs and effigies of Sir Edward Caryll, of Ladyholt-park, in that 
parish, and his son Mr Richard. The chancel or monumental chapel lias been 
Ui. lv removed ; the tamlly is extinct. 

Mr. E. Oodwi jc sent a notice, with drawings, of the Tower of 8t. Philip's 



Church, Bristol ; it was of the thirteenth century, and was 
and age ; he suggested "that the Institute might do good h 



fromiitylrrt 

the subject. 

A curious image of lead was exhibited by T. A. Robartks, Esq., M l'., 
through the Right Hon. Sir Edmoxd Hbad. It was found in Cornwall, 
near one of the ancient tmelting-hoasc*, called In the county " Jews' House*." 

A bronze sword, found in the River Lea, of remarkable length, was exhibited 
bv Mr. A. VY. FaAXKii. Another, of remarkable form, Lincolnshire, and some 
Persian arms, were exhibited by Mr. W. I. Heumi vhd Smith ; some stone 
celts, from Ireland, sent by the Rev. O. Mdlor, of Warrington ; ami some 
curious mining axes, "sent by Sir R. Murchison, from the Museum of Economic 



niSTORY OF THE DISCOVERIES AT HALICARNASSUS. 
mHE magnificent but too costly work by C. T. Newton, Esq., M.A., late 
1 1LM. Conanl at Halicarnassus, a " History of the Discoveries at 
nalicornasjus, Cnidus, and Branchidjc," is severely criticised by Mr. 
Fergusson, who, writing to the AUienaum, says: — 

As an architect, I dissent from the restoration of the Mausoleum 
therein contained, because it make* one of the most hideons buildings ever 
dreamt of out of what all antiquity agreed was one of the most beautiful. 
Under any circumstances, a great cubic mass of plain masonry 1 19 feet by 
88 feet in plan, and 65 feet high, unrelieved by cither sculpture or archi- 
tectural ornament, is as ugly a feature as ever issued from the hand of man ; 
and when used as a base fora delicate and highlyornameotcd Ionic order, It 
also becomes one of the most inappropriate. Above this, in Mr. Newton's 
restoration, there is nothing but a low flat pyramid— truncated to receive 
the quadriga, but so arranged that it can nowhere he seen itself, but 
manages at the same time to prevent the sculpture it supported from being 
visible within any moderate range of vision. If the Greeks did all this, 
they were a wonderfully stupid and inartistic people. 

As on archaeologist, I dissent from Mr. Newton's views, not only 
because they arc in direct contradiction to Pliny's text, on which all 
restorations of this monument must be based, but also be cause they do not 
agree with his own discoveries. Pliny says the pyramid terminated in 
' Metse cacumcn ' ; Mr. Newton denies tins He says these words mean 
nothing. Pliny says the pyramid and the quadriga equalled the height 
of the basement ; Mr. Newton says they did not, and alters ' altitudinc ' 
into 'altitudinem' In the text, in order to escape the difficulty. Pliny 
says the cclla was * brerius u frontibus ' -. Mr. Newton makes it — 
practically— square. His own discovery of the Cymatiura moulding with 
the lions' heads proves Incontestably that the lntcrcolumniation was 
10 feet C inches ; Mr. Newton make* it 10 feet. He quotes as a fact 
Guichard's description of the opening of the tomb, and then, by the 
restoration, shows that the tale must have been absolutely false, and so on 
throughout the whole It would be tedious to point out all the discrepancies 
that necessarily follow from the above. The real question that interests 
the public is, is oil this necessary 1 Cannot the Mausoleum be restored in 
accordance with Pliny and the recently-discovered facta ? The answer, it 
appears to me, is, that there is nothing so easy or more certain. 

In this very book Mr. Newton gives a plan, section and elevation of 
the Lion Tomb at Cnidus. Like the Mausoleum, it consists of a square 
basement, a pteron of columns, a pyramid of steps, and, lastly, a ' Mete 
cacumcn,' in the shape of a pedestal supporting the piece of sculpture 
which waa the crown of the whole. It is inconceivable that any one can 
look on this and not see that it contain* the solution of lite whole difficult) . 
On the pyramid at Halicarnassus there must have been a pedestal, accord- 
ing to my restoration, lo feet by 16 feet in plan, and 12 or 13 feet in height, 
on which stood the quadriga* If any one will draw it out, he will sec at 
once how indispensable It Is to architectural effect ; but, further than thu. 
it makes all Pliny's dimensions clear. Thus :— 

n. In. 

The jiMc-t vl w». .. ■•■••••<«*•••**•••• vs*ssts««Htssts 

Ttio »u>r» of Uie iTyramW were, as ninj says a* R 

The quntlriira .,.,...,*•■••.■■■••■•■■■••■■■■■« IS S Ft, If, 

01 s 

The ptoron or onler, both according to FUay and the 

mnalna >" I 

Tt» tuuwtnent, the sainu as too ojipcr part £1 3 

Making SW Plbrj'i total of 149 0 

So far, therefore, alt is clear and certain. 

With regard to horizontal dimensions, if wc assume the inler- 
columniation, as shown by the remains, 10 feet 6 inches, wc find that the 
angle columns were coupled i both the artistic and constructive exigencies 
of the building require this, and the remains show it. With this 
and the introduction of the pedestal as above pointed out, any one 
may now restore the Seventh Wonder of the world, so as not only to be a 
beautiful building artistically, and in accordance with all wo are told of it 
by the writers of antiquity, but quite unlike the building as restored in 
this book. 

I cannot conclude this letter without entering my protest against the 
mode in which it has been published. A five-guinea book might have 
contained all the inf urination this one does and a great deal more. But in 
that case only 250 guineas would have been received from the Trustee* of 
the British Museum ; by slightly increasing tbe bulk and more than 
doubling the price, raiting it to twelve guineas, 600 guinea* were obtained. 
The public arc thus cither mulcted of seven | 
information the hook is supposed to contain. 

In the present instance this is not of mu< 
nals of all that is valuable arc to be seen in the Museum, except tho por- 

• 1 btlievo the lowest step of too pyramid was 1 feet « inches la tudjLt. 
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trait of the author, figured ai " A Colossal Lion," plate lxi. — while for a 
couple of shillings, any one may purchase the blue-book containing all the 
information of the text. Still, I hold it to be a principle that when a 
lody subscribe, public money, it ought to be to chtapon, 
not to enhance, the price of information afforded to the public, nor 
to assist one of their own (errant* in what promises to be a successful 
speculation. 

But it is, in this case, worse than this. The fifty copies which the 
Trustees have taken will be distribute*! to all the great Museums and 
Libraries of the Continent, as the one great work of its class which the 
Go»ernment of this country hare thought worthy of its patronage, as a 
model of our taste in Art and of the depth of our learning ! One shudders 
to think how they will exult— how they will laugh at us poor benighted 
insahttrtt, when tbey contemplate this wonderful performance brought out 
under the patronage of the Trustees of the British Museum. 

What must foreigners think of the position of Art in England in 
1863 V 



THE PUBLIC SEWERAGE WORKS, WEST HAM. 

THE sewerage works for the district of West Ham arc now completed, under 
the direction of Mr. Robert Rawllnson, C.E. The first main sewer contract 
having hem let in April, IMP The parish of West Ham consists of the sub- 
ili«tricts nf Stratford, West Hnm, and Plaistow, and comprises an area of about 
4.735 statute acres, according to the parish survey of 1831. The lowest surface 
ares is near Hallsvilk, and is about 4 feet above ordnance datum. The highest 
surface area is near l''ore*t-gate, and i* shout 40 feet above ordnance datum. 
The difference of level within the parish is, therefore, about 41 feet. A consider- 
able portion ff the parish Is marsh, protected by artificial embankments, from 
tidal water* ami land floods, which rise to a height of from G to 10 feet above the 
surface of the land. The distance from the outlet works to the end of the sewer, 
near Forest-gate, Is about three and a half mile* ; at Bow-bridge, two and a half 
mile* ; In Romford-road, two and three quarter miles ; in Barking-road, one 
mile sod three quarters ; and In Lilliput-rond, Victoria Docks, one mile and 
a half. 

The outlet works consist of a pumping establishment and a low-water or 
relieving flood-water sewer. The pumping establishment is erected on land 
purchased by tbe local hoard at Canning Town, and consists id an engine-bouse, 
Mler-house, coal-store, workshop, and engine chimney, with pumping wells, 
outlet welts, and outlet pipes. 

Two condensing engines (nf 40-home power each I have been provided. Each 
engine works two pumps, of 4« indies diameter, and 3 feet stroke. The two 
engines are capable of lining about 3U,tttH),«M»J* gallons in twenty-four hours. 
The pumps are so arranged as only to lift to the level of tbe water in the river. 
Tlie lowest lift is 8 feet, the highest lift b 22 feet. The inlet and outlet pipes, to 
and from each set of pumps, are 90 inches diameter. Self-closing flap-volfe* are 
fixed on the nutlet pipes at tbe river walls. 
A low-water or relieving flood-water outlet has been formed at Bow Creek, 



near Barking Road Station. The river Lea at this point is nearly four feet lower, 
at low water of spring tides, than the bed of the river opposite the pumping 
work*. This outlet, which is self-acting, discharge* the flood-water far several 



hour* each day without pumping. In the outlet well adjoining the river, two 
self-closing flap-valves, similar to those at the pumping outlet, nave been fixed, 
and, as a precautionary measure, one screw-down sluice has been placed in the 
manhole in Barking-road. 

The larger main sewers are formed of brickwork ; smaller sewers are of stone- 
ware pipe*. Cast-iron pipes have been used for crossing navigable rivers, and 
also for crossing marsh drains, and for tbe main outlet*. 

Brick sewers are egg shaped on section, and vary in »Ue from 5 feet 3 
iuches by 3 feet 6 inches, to !i tret by 1 foot 4 inches, the whole of the brick- 
work is set in the best blue lias hydraulic mortar. Stoneware pipes are circular 
on section, and have half-socket joints. Cast-iron pipes are circular on section, 
and are formed with flatten or socket Joint*. 44,447 lineal yards of brick sewers, 
27,tW yards of stoneware pipe sewers, and S10 yards of cast-Iron pipe*, making 
a total of 54.135 lineal vara*, or 20 mite* 1,005 yard* have been constructed and 
laid withiu the district.' 

The sewers throughout tbe district have been designed with a view of obtain- 
ing the best practicable gradient*, more especially for tributaries. In some cases, 
however, it has been necessary to lay the mains with a fall of not more than 1 in 
3,540, or 18 Inches per mile. 

On plan, they have been laid in straight lines : and on section with regular 
gradients. At each change In direction, for alteration ofgrodient.a man-hole or 
lampbote has been constructed. The main outlet sewers in Canning Town ban 
been laid level, and the invert* are formed of cast Iron, to allow of their beiug 
laid and formed under water. 

Considerable difficulties were experienced in tbe construction of the sewer* in 
some portions of the district, anting from loo*e, wet, spongy, and other un- 
favourable description* of tntanil, and from other causes. Upwards of three miles 
of main sewers have been laid with east-iron invert*, at or near the level of low 
water of spring tides, at the Barking-road outlet. 

The main Kwcr crossing*, under three branches of the river Lea, consist of 
ca«t-iron pipes of 2 feet ti Inches, and 2 feet diameter. At each end ot these cast- 
iron pipes under the rivers a manhole is constructed, with screw-down sluices, 
which may be put down in case of injury to the pipe* under the river* and thus 
prevent flooding In tbe low district*." Tin: river crossings were executed by 
Mr. Monday. By ataging over the rivers, Jointing the pipes, dredging the. 
line* of mams, and lowering each entire length of pipe to its position, stoppage 
of riser truffle was rendered unneces««ry, and claim* for compensation, which 
might otherwise hjive arisen, were, by these arrangements, prevented. Main 
and branch *cwcrs have been constructed under tbe North Woolwich, tbe 
Barking and Tilbury, and ~ 



HI 

Flu.hiug arrangements are of three clasws- 



i Railway*, in eight separate place*. 
.e*-Hr*t, by the admission of water 
into tbe sewers through sluices, hose pipe*, or valves; second, by screwing down 
fixed sluices built in certain manholes, allowing tbe sewage water to accumulate, 



in tbe 




and suddenly raising the sluice; and, third, 
groove* provided in nearly all the manhole 
mcnts the whole of the sewers wilhin the < 

About 310 feel in length of river wall has 
belonging to the Local Board. This wall is 
coped with ttone. 

Tbe district prenented several dirfieultie* to the execution of a system of sewer* 
which should be cheap in proportion to the number of inhabitants accommodated^ 
and the value of property to be rated. The low fiat site, the water-logged sub- 
noil, the treacherous ground in places (silt, peat, and quicksand), the extended 
area, the population grouped on sites entirely separate and wide apart, tbe narrow 
streets, and great depth* of the sewers In some parts, as along West Ham-lane, 
along Rouiford-road, and in other places ; the great t rathe on the turnpike trust 
road*, crossing marsh ditcltes, crossing beneath railways running trains at 
certain times of the day every quarter or an hour, and crossing the river 
and its navigable branches, offered obstacle* only to be overcome by me 
expenditure. An Increase in the price of brick* to the extent of 45 and 30 per 
cent., and an advance in wages, caused loss to the early contractor*, and added, 
in the later contracts, to the original estimate. 



APPLICATION OF CHARCOAL TO SEWER VENTILATORS. 

TH F. Engineer and Medical Officer of Health have reported to Use Com- 
missioner* of Sewer* of the city of London a* to tbe result of experiments 
in the application of charcoal to the ventilation of ■ewers, with the view of test- 
ing its effects, the experiment* were suggested by tbe facts detailed in tbe report 
of the Medical Officer on the ventilation of (ewers, sod on sewer gases, in 1858, 
wherein he described the powerful oxydhuog effect of charcoal a* determined by 
the investigation* of Lowitt, Saussure, Tbenard, and others, at the beginning 
of the present century, a* well a* by the recent inquiries and practical results 
obtained by Br. Steuhouse. All of these tend to prove that charcoal has tbe 
power of absorbing and oxydisiog the miasm* of organic decomposition, wh. u. 
with atmospheric air, tbey are passed over it. In commenting on these facts, it 
was remarked that in common wood charcoal there was evidently a powerful 
mean* of destroying the foul gasc* of sewers ; and that the practical application 



f it was fortunately a question of but little emlwurassmcnt ; for, to use tbe word, 
of the report, " let the sewer* be ventilated a* they may, either by open gratings 
in the streets, or by tbe rain water pipes in tbe houses, or by the pillar* of the 
gas lamps, or by tubes carried up at tbe landlord's expense from the drains of 
every house, or" by especial shafts in Use public streets — In fact, let the gases go 
out of the sewcrs how tbey will, awl where they will, ynu have but lo place u 
small box containing a few pennyworths of charcoal in the course of the draft, 
and the purification of the air will he complete. As far a* we know, the strength 
and the endurance of thi* power is almost unlimited, so that when once the air 
filter has been setup, it will but continuously for years. Its action also upon the 
draft cannot be particularly injurious ; and I have* no doubt that the temperature 
of the sewers, and the agencies which arc now at work in circulating the air, 
and ventilating them, will be sufllclent to keep up a current of foul air through 
Die filters; nnd il these were multiplied to a large extent, the friction of the 
gases upon the charcoal would be reduced to an insignificant amount." 
Acting on this recommendation, and a report from the engineer on tbe 



practical capabilities of the suggestion, the court decided that experiment* should 
lie made. The district experimented upon Is in the eastern portion of the City of 
London. It includes a space bounded by Bishopsgate-strect on tbe west, from 
Cornhill to Wldegnte-»!reet ; by Middlesex-street and Somerset-street on the 
east, to the City boundary ; and "by live Minorir* and then by Ixuulenhall-atreet 
to Cornhill on tbe south ; the whole of tbe main thoroughfares above named being 
included in the area. It comprise* a space of about fifty-nine acres, with about 
1 ,700 houses and about 14,000 inhabitant*. Tbe total length ot sewers is >S,,M~ feet, 
of which 2,081 feet are pipes; the remainder are constructed of brick, varying 
from 3 feet high by 2 feet wide, to 5 feet high by 3 feet wide, Internal dimensions. 
There were two varieties of mechanical arrangement* adopted for applying the. 
charcoal : one consisted of one large sieve with compartments, the other of a series 
nr tray* for holding the charcoal, and were so constructed as to be I 
being readily removed from the frames into which they fitted. 

In conducting the experiment* attention was directed to the following point! t— 
1st. The deodorising power of the charcoal. 2nd. Tbe length 1. 1" time that the same 
charge of charcoal will continue to deodorise the sewer gases. 3rd. Tbe effect 
the air filter* have on tlw ventilation and temperature of the sewers. 4th. Tim 
exact cost of the experiment, so a* to obtain data from which to estimate the 
probable expense of tbe process if it were applied to the whole city, or even to Use 
metropolis. 

The deodorising power of lite charcoal has been satisfactorily proved to be < 
plete. Not only have there been no complaint* from the public of i" 
the ventilating grating*, but it ha* been ascertained by actual ob* 
the odour of the sewer gases Is not perceptible when they have traversed the 

charcoal. 

As to the period for which the charcoal will detain its deodorising powers, there 
is not yet sufficient proof. It appears to lose much of its power when saturated 

water, and Bi 
rain, it wa* found 



with water, and as the trays were not in the experiment en 



: neeeirmry 
I charcoal 



thought that if the 
than once in a year. 

With respect to tbe cost of tin: process: — The 
up 101 ventilating shafts was £018 18s. 5d., 



once fo three' month-.. It to 
dry It would not require renewal oftener 



rxiietntiture incurred In flttiug 
rlitch i* at tbe rate of about 



£$ 16*. Sd. per ventilator. An experiment is necessarily more costly than an 
established system, and it i» consider 
taken a* a fair average of th< 
whole of the City. 



usidered that a much Its* sum than this may be 
probable expense of extending the process to the 



Tike total expense of reparation and renewal of damaged tray*, frami 
covering*, averaged 16*. fil. per ventilator per annum. The coat of snpc 
supplying, and cbauging tlie charcoal, wa* 8*. IM. per ventilator, 
together £1 5*. 3d. per ventilator per annum. The very wigs cost for 
reparation was mainly nttrilHitable to tbe repeated breakages of one class of 
apparatus used, which i* not found to be capable of standing tbe severe traffic cf 
the City th 
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Hi • gencrai conclusions arrived at from these experiments, anil from the oou- 
si li r.ition »f collateral evidence are— that dry charcoal in the pratnct of 
atmospheric air :» n powiTful mean* of destroying the mephitle gases and vapours 
of sewers and house drains ; that the charcoal Alter* may br used with efficacy 
in the course of the air channel* from the drain* and closets of bouses, at well as 
In the ventilation of the public sewers; that in applying thr charcoal those con- 
triranrvs should be used which offer the Iwut resistance' to the free passage of Ihe 
air : Hint thr situation ot the filter* i» best when the charcoal U protected from 
wet awl from dirt, and is easily accessible ; that from the ascertained efficacy of 
charcoal in destroying tile dangerous emanations from aewers, the system may 
l»- generally implied with great advantage ; awl that from the experience derived 
from this extensive practical Inquiry, the expense of the system might be con- 
iMnHt mlucttl Wow that indicated by the coat of the experiment. 



METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 

o-ual weekly meeting of thl< body washeM on Fri 
"halrixuin, presiding. 




Jons TllWAITES, E»i.. th. 
TV P^nttaal ttoaJ Avmi lift 
O'iVn- I "ovent •ganlefl appeoncli, ice., subt 
icr. H > itt'-part.. aud recommending — 

*n>a: Mr. Cosrper. First t'ommissinacr of Works, I* 
rhrwagh til'' park would, in the osjlnion ot the Hoard, be a great public cool 
the KxhlMlUm, nnd to the lucnlitle* In Us vicinity. 

1'r-ju die lloanl, however, witii every desire to meet the views of the First Cotninlsskiner 
sai too (iiiliiu.'. as to this rood, regret they have no funds M their disp »al to effect this 
irrt-ai : -blli' Improvement: they will, however, ts. onite prepare.1 to mnk" too -ante If 
Parliament W.M place ul their i1U|»xaI funis other than those derived from ■llro.H taxation 
for inc tr .r«n;it*n Imtir'vcmrots, Jkr. 
Mr. moved the ssloptkm of the report. 
Mr. Hi ..Hies nvindnt the motion. 

It >t>|Horeit that It in* juoiiosrtl.anxiugst other plans sobmlttssl. to form a road (which 
•wouUl t-c uiL*u<--udcd by *nv diaicultv In reference to Crown rights) from l-iueaster-gstss 
along the new walk ». rw« k. nslngt.ia-gar.lcas, »t an estimated cost ot £ d,»w. 

Mr. DlZALOKTTE, the Kngtneer In-t hlef. eUt.M that thl« pnniwd road would bo 7a feet 
«'Mt. the avrrnm* depth in fet. but under Rotten-row It would h.< Inercao-d to a depth of 
I* feet, and tbcuce it would me to tho level of the Ksniti«u>n rajl by an inellno i 
1 In xv. 

Hr. XtKNNKIT moved as an amendment — 

Thai -.lit- Hoard, having an objection tuanv mod from u.ij-«w.»tcr to Keosdngt 
tb.it wouM destroy the privacy of tho*.' gar-dons, dcetliiDs t 
formation of the mid road. 

TV Cll tin**..* decided that this was not an amendment 
Cientlv coo Id not be put to tho Board. 

Mr. La Bretos tlion moved tlw following amendment — 

" Tlut till- Board is of opinion tlist a rood onoss Hyde-park, from Victoria-gate to 
Kons^n^biti-iMre. would gnfudly facilitate the public truinc, auj would be an important 
looteorol lun luiiieovwueril ; ai>l luring omsidered tho rariomi plan* sn'imitted to tbcm 
ty the itlreetinn of Oio Hivi Commiwinner. approves of the plan So. fi. for forming a new 
roost along or near the fence of K.>o^rigton-gitrdeo«. crossing th" bridge over the S -rpratlnc 
*■ a level, at the fxsJBMtet cost of in.hiil ; and this Bosrd is prepared to undertake the 
; ul the rood. pniTlilel tin. TnsMtiry should be empowered by Act <■( i'arll»m«bi to 
r tj tills ftiard t!ie b.iUi>M of the c»al duns wlOoh the Oonnratlon aS the City of 
i xrc abor.it to pay ..vrr ut tlic Troa-nry ; hat If It should lie oon -IcU-rei nenrsaary 
r to widen the brtdg.. acrow the Herpcntine, inch whleiilng should be effeeted m a 



, then moved, n< anotacr amendment, the following addition to tlie rejwrt of 
t«a LV-iomitteo :— •' Or will aatlwriw to be |«U over to the Board the talanoe of the owl 
daei which the Board understool Is aboot to be paid to Uw 1 



Troanry by the Corporation of 



a that the Utter half ot the last senteeoe In 
sloat. 

by a majority o< ST to T 
CRtlHUax stat.M. In reply to a niiaatlon 
hat promlaed that the 
TharuM on that day 

of the 

r <yl the 

•V tfa* MoUopolU. ovnttlni-lin the communication! from the Hon. William 
Allium Mop-, K«i..anl r-»imfoe«ding the Tloarl to iwot to th- principle of 
rf the rewsgi! tor ths term nT r.i) yeses. prurliM tli* ro<uldt« a " 
i>wuaourre to the Board, an I ubj»ct to the Intn.lox^lon of 
liat for tha proteetton of the Board and of tho jwbllc interwti 
rthefallllm-nt by th- (limrwny of the obligations oi 
" termlnenp.wi certain modooi thereon, of which _ 
. however, of a notice of motion respecting the oc4ll<aUon of the 
' . night In the House of I 





was given the provdotw night In the House o« t'omm')n«, by 
the comilerutlon of this subjnet bn ailhinmod nntll On- l 
Hoaae of Ooratnoru (to be appointed with the. sanction of (loverninent I <m the utlll«tio«i of 
;be Sewage ot Citi« and Towns bos made iu repjrt." Tho motion was seconded and 




Ikpbotemexts tx Rio JtNKiKD — A prospectus has been issued of the 
Rio dc Janeiro City Improvi-incnts Company, with a capital of £4jO,000, In 
short* of £25 each. The Company have a concession from the llraiitian 
Government l'or drriinuig the City o( Rio de Janeiro on plans of Mr. Gjtto, 
tipproved on behalf of the Uraiiliaa Government by tlte late Sir W. Cubitt, Mr. 
Robert Stephenson, M.P., and Mr. Re.idel. and which stipulates an annusl t»y- 
[uent to be made direct by the Imperial liovernment to the Co upuny ol £'i .»s. 
;*r bouse. It is said tint an ahwfute contract for th*- work and its subsequent 
inintcnance h»s b>en entered Into by Messrs. Hrtso-y nnd Co., on terms which, 
; Iter providing for 7 percent, interest during; construction, will leave a permanent 
net divisible profit to the shareholders of 8J per cent. 

" Ltjr»DlTK»." — A " trade*' union" outrage of a violent nature was oinmltted 
in Cbeetwootl, Manchester, on Saturday night. The oh)ect which had offended 
lh« anion mem was a brick-making utacbiiw, of the productive powers of which 
a most glowins acouint is (riveti. The blind opposition of the brickmakers 
simott warrants tb« quality of the machine, an I for some time past the briclt- 
KLikers lt»v« laien threatenlns all rotraged in the work. A coffin was actually 
-■ut to the home of one of the men belonging lo the place. On S iiurtlttj ah 
attaft eras mad.' to blow up the raaclitne, but, fortunately, the attempt was 
f, 'ily partially successful. — Cinl Srrcire (xazette. 



ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

AN ordinary general meeting of this body was held on Monday evening ; 
Professor Kehk in the chair. 
Mr. T. Haytbr Lewis, Hon. Secretary, read the minutes of proceedings 
at the last raes tinK, which were approved of and confirmed. 

7>oi«if/oM*.— Amontrst the donations announced were the following : - IV mm 
the Roval Society) Proceedings of the Royal Societv, Vol XI., So. 47; the 
Royal feitginccrs,' being remarks on their duties, witb suggestions for greatly 
increasing their numbers, and thus rendering the efficiency of the British Army 
cnmplctc {pamnhh't Hvo., ItsUi); A Practical View of the Sanitary Question, 
being a General Report of the Procotsiings of the Local Board of Health tor the 
Parochial District of Regent-square Church, St, Pancnw ; Wcruc (ii-Hsralc de 
t Architectures tie* Traraux Puklict, /wr .tf. Ctct'ir Daly, Arehiteete ; tlu- 
Pictorial Handbook or London : Remarks on Ventilation, with Kxtrscls from 
OfKcud ttepnrtsontlie Comlrirtatlonof the Ventilating ami Warming System, Van 
llccke, by B. Wilson WcatheTby Pbips<m, C.E. ; (from Sir. Cole), three photo- 
graphs, part of the north aisle and transept of the Duomo, Milan, and parts of 
the front of the Duomo, Milan; (from Mr. Rawlinson, C.B.), A Report of tho 
Completion of the Public Sewage Works in the District of West Ham. On the 
motion of the Chaieman. a vote of thanks was passed to the donor*. 

A'cic Member*.— The following gentlemen having been balloted for, were dulv 
elected :— Mr. Edward Swansborough, 0, Great James-street, Bedford-ruw ; an I 
Mr. Thomas Henry Wataon, 9, Nottingham-place, W., as Associates. 

Healthy Dteellingt.— The meeting then proceeded to resume the a ljourne.1 
discussion uti the paper read four w.*ks ago by Mr. Henry Robekth, "On 
the Essentials of a Healthy Dwelling and the Extension of its Benefits to the 
Labouring Population," and which has been fully reported In our pages. 

The Chaihiiax said it was arranged that the adjourned discussion on Mr. 
Roberts's paper should be resumed bv Mr. Godwin, upon whom he, therefore, 
called to address the meeting. 

Mr. G. UoDWtx said the gentlemen present would recollect that Mr. Roberts"-, 
paper was divided into two parts, the first portion bringing together svliat were 
considered the essentials for a healthy dwelling, and the second portion gave a 
statement of various efforts that bad been made, mostly by associations, t i extend 

ilasses. If the whole of Hie 



the advantages of healthy dwellings to the la 



ring c 



first part of the paper of'Mr. Roberts, which bad since been printed, h ul bam read 
when it was before the Institute, probably the members of the Institute would 
scarcely have thought It necessary to carry the subject further. Mr. Roberts had, 
with much ability and seal, dcvotisl many years to this subject, and by the 
publication of pamphlets and papers of great value, both in this and in'fijrcign 
countries, on the sanitary question, b« bad entitled himself to the gratitude of 
every one having an interest in the subject, and that, he believed, ougot to mean 
everyone. The paper which Mr. Roberts had read to them a few weeks ago, as 
it appeared to him (Mr. Godwin), formed an additional claim on their gratitude 
to that gentleman. Nevertheless, be was quite willing, If the meeting thought it 
desirable, to open the adjourned discussion; he saw present many grntlem-n 
interested in sanitary improvement, and be had no doubt the discussion would 
lead lo advantageous results. They could not yet give up generalities hu was 
afraid, though Mr. Chadwick at the last meeting gave expression lo an opinion 
that it was time they did so. He believed with Mr. Chadwick that it was time, 
but the public was not sufficiently instructed or awake for the advocates of 
sanitary improvement to give up those general observations which were calculated 
to induce a strong pnblic opinion in the right direction. There was a consequent 
connection between wrong structural erections and disease. Thev had only to look 
for example to the parish of St. Pancras, where iu one district tiie average deaths 
were fifteen in a thousand ;»nd iu another district, twenty-three ina thousand; or 
take the parish of St. James, where in one district, twelveoutof everv thousand slied. 
and in another district twenty-three out of a thousand died. When it was found 
that certain houses furnished a regular supply of fever cases, ami that such supply 
stopped wlien structural Improvements were made, doubtless such a cause of 
disease would vanisJi, and surely they ought to ascertain the sanitary condition ol 
the houses not only in London but in the large cities and towns of England. 
And manv must have seen, with him, houses in such a condition that to retain iu 
them either health or virtue was impossible. He hod given descriptions of rooms 
where fifteen or sixteen persons were sleeping without means for the escape of 
foul air or entrance of the fresh air, and where it was impossible for the body to 
resist or throw off the attacks of disease, and to perform its proper functions. 
The greatest advantages, there could be no doubt, arose from due attention 1»ing 
paid to sanitary nrraiigemeuLs, as might be seen in the case of model lodging- 
houses. After referring to the excessive mortality in the hospitals at Scutari, 
and to the lower rate of mortality in hut shelter in the field, Mr. Godwin pro- 
ceeded to remark that health was very materially affected by structural arrange- 
ments. The startling effect of deaths in the army took every one by surprise, 
when it was found that the mortality amongst the Guards exceeded that umo-igst 
those engaged in unhealthy occupations, but that excessive mortality hid been 
diminishes! bv Improved sanitary arrangements. He then further remarked 
that the probable nites of epidemics couid Ik- pointed nut, and n striking illustra- 
tion of this was given in a little book entitled " London Shadows," which afforded 
an undeniable Instance of the existence of nuisances which led to disease, nud 
which nuisances might he got rid of, and thus a diminished rale of m >rtolity 
atteared. That was lately shown very foreiblv by newspaper accounts ou the 
occasion of the national loss incurred by the death of the Prior. ■ Consort, and it 
was a statement that seemed to strike deeply into the utlnds of a large numlv r. 
It was hoped that such statements would lie attended with good effect, nnd lead 
to the Improvement not only of tile cottage of the labourer, but ths? dwellings of all 
classes of the community. "Todrsin and pave means raise and save," lint some mis- 
conception and disappointment ha I occurred through the supposition that drainage 
alone wits necessary. It was quite true that drainage effected a great ileal, as 
might be found from official returns made iu refereiic- to places wa.-r.- ftn ctfccilvc 
drainage had been carried out. But much more was requisite. Of tlie evils of 
cesspools it wits quite impossible to speak too strongly ; it starto-l one. to s:c 
those cesspools creep up as tliey did sometimes. The condition of London at one 
time iu Ibis respect miust have b^en straw tiling frightful. No lew than o,l)>l 
ceaapool. in tire City hail recently imvu taken away, and wlut ratnalluwl was 
enough lo startle one. Amongst the existing evils t:» Im co nplaiuei of. In 
regard to sanitary improvement, were hail foundations, thin nn lpiioa. walls, 
defective drains anil traps, want ot ventilation, nou-suppl> of p.ir.- :.ir anJ th" 
non-removal of bad, want of pure water, wn.tefui means of b.-jting. smoky 
chimneys, want of light-a legacy of the late wiudow tux-dark moats an 1 bad 
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ventilation, ami defective pavinj; of yards and area*. As to the excessive cu*t of 
dwellings for the poor, in respect of dampties* it would lie a great boon if tbey 
could in all cam a obtain a layer of concrete over the whole trite, and in many 
case* it would lie desirable to bare a layer of aspbaltc. Mr. Godwin then 
referred to a number of invention* lor promotion of sanitary Improvement, 
including thorn! by Boyd, Jennings, and others. After the reading of Mr. 
Hubert*'* pajier that night month aome discussion took place as to the desirability 
of having non-absorbent brick*, and it aw then shown that the diftVuity which 
would have to be experienced in that respect would be the making of such brick* 
adhere to the martar. There wax, however, another diriiculty, and that was the 
coldness inside the house caused by the use of a non-ahaorlient material there. 
Thus, thev should endeavour to get a brick which would lie non-absorbent out- 
side and sWrlwnt inside. In the South Kensington Museum there was a very 
considerable collection of building materials, the study of which would lie found 
of great advantage to those who were looking at hollow brick* and other matters, 
and be found valuable examples to those interested in sanitary improvement*. 
The Injurious effects of damp in cottage and other dwellings were not, be was 
sure, sufficiently considered or thought of. He and others knew rooms where 
books became mouldy and linen damp, and yet they were inhabited by people 
who expected to enjoy health in them. The speaker then proceeded to dilate on 
the injurious effect* of bad foundation*, Nil drainage, and other evlU, which 
might account for the low state of health of the inhithitnnts of thousands of 
hoii<e.<. There were thousands of house* growing up round London with which 
architect* had nothing whatever to do ; it was the nirest tiling in the world that 
an architect had been engaged on those houses, except to look to tlietn on liehalf 
of tlic grouitd-landloril. Even in many cue* of the erection of house* of a better 
clinractcr, upon which an architect wis employed, they all km>w that if the 
architect were to attempt to Introduce an Improvement, and it turned out to be 
not so beneficial n» was anticipated, the whole responsibility would rest on the 
architect, and if tixi (rentlctnan who built the house or houses was n litigious man 
he would prol«ahly bring an action for damages against him, and that difficulty 
led many architect* to go on in the old jog-trot style. He did not know whether 
it ought not to be the duty of the □overnment to insist on every bouse being 
certified by a proper authority before it was inhabited He hoped that gradually 
more stringent rules would lie provided, that the Building Act would be. 
improved, and greater' powers given under the Metropolitan Improvement 
Act, so that person* nu'ght lie assured on going into house* that they 



disease, if not certain death. 
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in the Building Act. relating to cellar dwellings, rooms on the roof, and the 
area of KH] feet lerhind each how*, hod Iwcn failures, tewing to the ea»i: with which 
they wire evaded. As to sleeping in cellar dwellings, the violation of the pro- 
vision of the Building Act in regard to that ought to he thrown under the 
management niul cure of the inspector of nuisances or the parish surveyor, the 
district surveyor being simply called upon to show that such rooms, if slept in, 
were not proper places to have been slept in. In respect of pore water, they 
found in every house, or nearly so, that the present supply was most insufficient. 
The Thames water, though It was pretended to be filtered, was impure, the water 
We had wa* unythiug but satisfactory, and the influence of i. r pure water in 
causing disease was quite undeniable, .Some people complained of the expense by 
which an abundant supply of good water was attended, but the Homansdid not rare 
what sums of money they spent in bringing tile best and purest water to thrirrities. 
Then, again, the supply of water should he constant. In many districts such was 
not the case. In his own district he had known thirty houses to be without any 
supply of water from Saturday afternoon to Monday morning. Such lieing the 
ense, bow could the people livtng in those bouses pretend to be clean ? 1 1 was 
out of the question, and then to be in dirt became n habit with tlhera. As to 
the mean* of taking water to houses, w went on using lend pipes, although it 
w as known that such means of raking the water to houses was injurious," and 
fre quently actually poisonous. If that could he thoroughly understood, if people 
would dismiss nil doubt* on the subject, if they would see that lead pipes were 
bad, and that even pipes tinned were bad, if all that was but thoroughly uiielerstood, 
we should soon get a pipe that would answer the purpose, ami that was very 
much wanted at the present moment. As to tbc traps of our drains, nothing 
could be worse in a general way, for they were constantly ineffective. In some 
houses in his district in Islington the traps were broken back and front, a 
poisonous smell was produced in consequence, and the result was that there were 
sickly children and thin emaciated mothers, as they were lieing poisoned. This 
subject was of immense importance, and a good suitable trap was of the 
highest consequence. There were several on the table, and he did 
not pretend to say thut one wa* better than another. (The speaker 
then proceeded to explain the peculiarities of the trap* on the table). What was 
wanted wa* n perfect trap ; the traps in general u»c at present wen- «imple dis- 
guises. The ventilation of the drains ontsidc the house was of the greatest 
importance ; the use of the rain-water pipes, which had been often recommended, he 
could not himself strongly recommend, as hit could see cases in which they would 
ght tbc use of charcoal had been shown to be very satis- 



1 was one point nearly altogether neglected in our bonsew, yet It 
e of the most vital importance, and that wa* the means of admitting fresh air 
involuntarily without n draught, and the means of taking away the foul air. 
Every one should insist on tliat being done. Half-a-dozen *chemc* had been 
iwripowsl. amongst others those of Hoyd, Jennings. Taylor, Doulton and Watts 
(all of which he explained to the meeting from speclmensof thedill'rrent schemes 
on the table.) All those arrangement* were simple and of vital importance in 
liringing in fresh air and taking nut the foul, without opening windows or the 
door. And he called upon the public to use such means, and upon architects to 
I the public in the use of them. Then, n* to grate*, that 



as a matter of course, and then t litre might be good, healthful houses, made after 
the best plan, and at a cost that would allow a fair return to the owner. He did 
not mean that that should be applied to ordinary buildings, hut to cases where 
healthful accommodation was required for the working classes. Then, again, 
concrete building seemed to him to have been overlooked ; he thought concrete 
walls might be erected In cottages, which would prove to be much better than 
wall* of bad brick*. The suhject of agglomerated houses would require a nigl.t 
for themselves, and he would not then discuss it. Many n house wa* made as if 
it was to he occupied by one family, where** it would be occupied by three* or 
four families. Nyvr houses ought to be arranges! to that end as in Scotland, 
where people lived In flats, and where each family had nil the nceommeidatioii anil 
' which a whole house stood in need of. The effects of evil arrange- 
lllngs, when they did not actually result in dentil, were very sad. 
ry arrangement* Icel to n low state of health, and that was tin- chronic 
f thousands in this country. The law* o( health ought to be tnmrht 
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i n very large 

d, too large for him to dwell upon. The waste of fuel that was 
going on in n-«pis-t n f some grates was perfectly prrpeeetrron*. Tbey eniKlit to 
understand what were the right principle* of stove-making, and adopt that 
scheme which would be suitable in till respects. They ought to know by 
experience what were the gratrs by which they rould rffeet a saving. Tile! open 
fireplace they all desired, tbey did not want to get rid of that which was u focus 
of enjoyment ; but with lad irrates" they got smoky chimney*. Il<i then referred 
toon invention of Mr. John Hilling for the prevention of smoky chimneys, which 
had been used in many plnis* and found effective. A great deal could be *iiid as 
to the necessity ed reducing the cost eif house* for labourers, uud much might be 
done bvtheueeof maehiifcery in lowering the- price of cottage* for thcworkingclaseec*. 
If, ns In the case of ship-boildiog, windows, eloors, and roofs were all made of 
a certain patte rn nnel number, that could he done much cheaper by machinery, 



ing would 

„ lead to the lowering of the rate of mortality throughout the kingdom. 
It was scarcely possible to calculate flee amount of misery, remorse, anil crime 
produced by unhealthy house*, which in all cases had a most injurious and 
dispiriting influence on the Inmates. We wnnbsl, too, moiv colouring in nnr 
houses, more pictures, and more! prints, which had a beneficial rnWl on the 
spirit*, and the name nrgnmrnt would apply for llw - adornment of towr *. 

Mr. Chaowkk, hniing been called upon by the f'huinnnn, said there was 
one point to whirh Mr. Godwin had alluded which he wished to offer an oh- 
servatiiwi upon. The previous sp» v .iker seemed to object to the noD-al**nrhciit 
surface within a elwelling. Now, there were house* built, with a cement that 
was equivalent to a non-absorbent surface', and rooms painted with oil p anting 
were tnemvclvcs non-absorbent. But then- were' many room* where the whole 
surface was. so tu speak, non-absorbent. Now, they Wl never heard of any 
evil uremic from that sort of surface in tlw way of cold. The experience of the 
absorbent surface was perceptible to the nwo in hospital* and uther place*, and 
the sanitary i -Hirer* had felt it very much. With respect to the absorhe-.it surface 
of n wall, he thought thev had had a srent deal of experience. In his opinion 
one of the most healthy house* they could con*truet would be of glass, on tbti 
double-window principle. To have u surface non-absorbent wa* no safety a* to 
cutting off dauiime** fruui IjcIow. There- wen- soinevery important cspenme nts 
referred to by the t >mtni*sionri* for inquiring into the warming of building*, 
as to the effect of a double window ; and the experiments allowed that about six 
inches of space between the outer and the inner window wa* quite adequate for 
the non-conducting power. That gave a very important result for the hollow 
brick, liecnuse the hollow brick, properly constmcteil, would be like n double 
window. One irrouuel he strongly advocated was llie use ni hollow brick walls, 
so that there might he obtained a much thinner wall. A iMnch hollow hriek 
wall would be wanner than an ordinary wall of grentrr thickness— 10 or It* 
inches. He thought economy as well as" health would Is.- promoted by applying 
the hollow brick wall to eottage structures a* well as the mid' lie-class buildings. 
The hollow hrick rould bo obtained much harder burnt than the cuminou brick*. 
The flours should be as inuch at po-*ible uon-absorbeut, and the walls t »>. 
(several noblemen and gentlemen had made experiments with hollow brick walls 
in the construction o! cottages, and the result was foond to be. very beneficial. 
A report had also been made In favour of the use of hollow bricks, on the ground 
of economy. 

Mr. PowLBRsaid. that, living now in the;eountry,'hc had had some opportunity 
of taking notice of matters that had been under rvinsideratioti that evening. One 
particular circumstance! to l»- observed was the great diversity of situation, of 
materials and other matters affecting the erection of cottages. In various part* 
of the kingdom the cottages must necessarily a«suroe a different form and a 
different construction, because as cbfispneaa was so very important an element iu 
the matter, it was found requisite to take such materials a* were at band, and it 
would be very desirable that gentlemen liviug in the various districts should have 
hint* cemununieated to them, an that they might be able to make the most of the 
material* at their command. They spoke there chiefly of bricks, but In lutuiy 
Instances in the country Ixrick* wen- not to he kail, for instance, in Devonshire, 
cob— which was loam mixed up with a certain (Kirtiou of straw, made consistent, 
and carried up In layers of rextsiderablc thickness — was very extensively used 
in the erection of cottages, lie would venture to say that, when erected, there, 
was no cottage or house more comfortable than such a mud dwelling ; from the 
circumstance of the great tliickne** of tits- walls, and the non-conducting qualities* ; 
such dwelling* were, in summer, cooler, and, iu winter, warmer, than the emiinary 
houses. Kuch houses were generally covered with thatches, and the material* 
together formes! a very comfortable dwelling. The having of nroi-cnnduetisn by 
means of substantial building* was very desirable iu ull instances, as far as could 
hi- afforded. A* to situation, there was in his neighbourhood a poor woman who 
lay sick for years, and, on guing into her eottage. a person had to go 
through a mas* of formenting matter kept lls-rc for the farmer, close 



to the cottage door. That poor woman lay In bed for year", and I 

, truly what tbc 



and fell into an 

emaciated condition, but it never occurred to anyli 

Nothing, however, was more probable than that she was sick and elyinif from a 
cause that was removable. Hepn-sentatlotis ever- made to the farmer on the 
subject, but nothing was thought of tliem. Attention should bo called to such 
matter* where they occurred, for many deaths had arisen from such cause*. It 
was not merely the structure of the house they had to consider j it was as im- 
portant to sec tbnt the house was not renih-ml unlr-allhy by circumstances 
surrounding It as It was to pay proper attention to the construction of the house 
Itself. There wo* only one other point he would eenture to say a wonl upon, and 
tint was in regard to chimneys and the conduetinn.nf smoke. Thev should never 
forget this, that the! great thing to lw looked to In reference to smoke wn* to keep 
a balance of air. ami the balance of air should always send the smoke up the 
chimney. If tlie chimney was kept warm that would always be tin! e-a*e, but if 
it had a eoo'ing influence tlw-re wnulei be a down draught. The flue should be 
kept warm, and then the current VMM go up. He wn* very wlad the Institute 
had devoted so luueli attention to this suhject, which w as one of great importance, 
ami hopes! the n-*ult would be that thev woul.l put the subject in such a manner 
before the publie- that they would lie able to profit by it. 

Mr. II. Rawmnson said tin; suhjs-ct under eon siderat ion was n very wide 
one. Attention should be paid to the sanitary condition of the dwelling*, not 
only of the- poor, but of the wealthy also, lie had no wish to throw »tone* from 
a glass house, but he was, however, bound to sav that the subject of sanitary 
improvement had not been comdelenfel by any pe-r»on in general practice aa an 
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ti- one nobleman's house iu Ihe country— linwocd, tl» seat of the 
<o" I.an'dnwtio— In which some pi-rtiwi of the drainage was 1100 vcars old, 
-tenths of the drain* had never been connected with the sewers under- 
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architect i.r engineer except within the last twenty years. He then proceeded lo 
slAto that lit had had the honour of being culled oil to examine and report on the 
rendition <>r Windsor t'ustlc, In order to see If there was anything in that great 
stru< turr to account (in the roecnt great national los* in the dnth of the Prince 
Consort. In pe.'s thr- Legislature voted £300,000 to make Windsor Cattle a fit 
residence fur C.coree IV., and an architect was called in for lite purpose. At the 
end of tbe reign of William I V. upward* of three-quarters of a million had been 
expended on the building. In 1844 there were found lUtjr-mte ce*»pool» beneath 
the basement of thr building, ramified l>y drain* in all dirrcthais, and there was 
not one window in tin; gTnndrr part of the palace that would open in Its opper 
part. In 11*44 plan* were made, tlie sewers wrre carried out, and In- wan happy 
to Inform the meeting tliat, after going all over the f .aMlc, his opinion was that 
Windsor Castle now stood the mint complete hmiie in lid* country, ami pmbaMy 
in'any otl.tr. In its sanitary arrangcim<nts; and be laid m> hesitation in saying 
that tlmt, in a large measure, wax due to the great man the nation bad recently 
Inst, and who. when be hrraroe the Consort of tbe t}ueen, took up the sanitary 
question, worked it to the utnuwt fur the benefit of the poorrstas welltnthr rich, 
anil pnid thr most intimate attention to the drainage from 1*11 down to the tin;'' 
ol hi* dentli ; and they might bp gratified on finding tint, humanly *ncakirur, 
tLer.- na, no niacin Windsor Castle Co bring nlmut thr I'rinee Cu^rrt's deslh. 
— i Hear, hear. I It liad not, he believed, been a part nl the proi itice of the archi- 
teet to make the drainage a adject of »tudy as well a* the superstructure. He 
-rfanvlv knew u nobleman's house in the country that liad protier »ewers. those 
i r.iplnrnl N in;,-, in fact, (rrrat retorts <if poisonous gases. And, with regard to 
the housts at the west mil of London, the prohuhility was that there were five 
pern nt. <ir morn of those great new houws in v>hleh the dralrs and sewers, 
ilin«L'!> l oth i ceeutid, had no connection. There luiil Iwrn nn proper connection 
'noVe betwi'i.n the two; his own house wont on in tlmt 6tntc fur three years. 

-M tin, in* 
Jind niijt^ 

Uefttll tlie hoir«e 

The ( rtuniiAX Impured if Mr. Hawlinnon'* remnrka about 
'■owe* in ihe ronntry having improper draini referred to itruclurea erectol 

within ."itl vrtir*. 

Jlr. R i'vmnsox isiid they did.nnd lie mijrlit sny they applied to hoildinspi 
riveted within twenty yenrs. The arrangements of the *•« rraire of tlx- llouum 
•il rnrUament was had a* it eould Iw; it wa» a Inneitndinnl sewer down the 
rmtrv of tbr buitdinir, tidotoekrd every twelve hours. Arrangements for proper 
v. nrjr.Ttioti in hoiiws uere aWlutely wmnart. He then amused the mrctmg 
by «tatuir that lie had p:iid n vi«ii to n water-elowt Monirini to the room* of the 
Institute, which Ik f nie'l to be badly ventilated. Closets, again, ought to be put 
agiir'.a* eTt- rnal wal!«. Instead ol iuteniitl walls, as wi*s flu* custom at Iulinhurgh 
and Gla-.'uw. :uwl vhirli ivas a bud arrangement. After advocating external 
vei,Iil iti.,ii, he prmveded to aav that, as to ventilation and the arrangement of 
hous— , th. v had been told tlmt inslinet and natuisr guided tlietn ; lint Mr. 
fiexlain ha:l shown that instinct becnino entirely hhmteil by use, and people 
rvp.-sed "o ir.entiv<nienei-s and nuisances long lost all filling of smell. The 
qursri.in o{ the sanlfnry condition of enttagrs in this country was one of 
notional importance, mid it wn» one which lie sincerely hoped the Legislature 
wo:iI<t take up ■^l1onel■ or later. The Building Act was ft <Uuul letter, ami so 
w»« the CoKiinou L"xlging-lu«i»e Act of I^jrd Sbarteebiiry, for it eortld not bo 
brought ii to piny except in case* where tramps slept for a night. The 
speaker then dwell on the overcrowding of houses, as was the 
ease at Plymouth. Falmouth, Portsmouth, Newcastle-iipon-Tjnc, nml other 
pln.es, wltere pecple lived in tenements, and the bouses were ifiildeil and suh- 
divii|>i! f. r the accoininodation of different families. He next referred to the 
pigsty MUe»tlon, and oWrved that more human lives had been lost in this 
country ov pig-kn pirg and p;g-fis'dlng than in all the battles we hud fought in 
foreitm eeucitrles. The keeping of the pig*ty led to fever and other diseases, 
yet the poor people would consider it the'priatest possible hnrdsliip to be 
deprived of tbcirpig. Now. should they not he snvol fnim danger hnmglit on by 
ths'ir on n Igrnoranee and self-will T The question of cottage accommodation was 
one of grev importance, and he Imped they would all of them nut their shoulders 
to the wheel in order to improvement ; and be I rusted that the Institute would 
take up tl.e great sanitary question in its full bearing*— drainage, sewerage, 
Trntilaiion, lighting— and "also the cheapness of structures for the labouring 
jurople. in order that we may have a healthy nation and a more luippv and more 
loyal J/eople. 

-Mr. T. Hatter Lkwis referred to the statement mule hy Mr. rtnwliusou 
that in many large houses the drains were not connected with the sewers. Xow, 
the making of such connection was not In the province of the architect, but of 
the. nntitorities of the Sewers Oilier, who charged for making the same. There- 
fore the statement alwut the non-eonrwetion between the drains and the sewer* 
ought to he mentioned at the Sewers Oilier. 

Mr. Hawlixsox said he made the statement in all candour and 
and he was afraid tluit the mischief arose from two parties being conn 
tbr ninttrr. In all his arrangements respecting scwits, and hr hail n 
miles of sewers, he made nn entrance for o branch connection, and i 
charged for uny cmnection. 

Mr. IwAAe s. — He must say that a better paper, or one containing a larger 
amount of tacts on the suhirct under consideration, could not have l>een p risen led 
to the Institute. Though he was not prepared to go the length of some members 
*s to the total eHicfcmcy of sanitary measure* in preventing disea« of every type, 
there waa no doubt, that sanitary measures would, to a large extent, obv.ate' the 
sickness and dewnsrs to which the pofiuLation of towns had been suhjeet. He 
happened to liave a portimi of the sew-Tngo of the metropolis under his eharie, 
lying hetiveen tirnvVinn-lane on the west end Victoria-street on the east, and 
after a review of ihe ojieratious of the Ijical II. nnl of lleallh of that district, it 
was fount) iliat tlw sanitary measures lin'l re»n|te<l In n reduction of the rate of 
mortality. Ke would suggest that the Institute should state some hading 
principles »» to sanitary matter*. The first evil to lie avoided, he thought, was 
that of ove- crowding, tlian which there wa< no other sourest more einiduelve to 
sickness ami mortality. Wlien whole famllii 1 * resided in rooms siekiKss and 
mortality kllewed. fieeat attention should be paid to the ventilation of a 
number ot i uilclings en-rtcd, |*rtloularl) low buildings, in close |>mxiiiilty to 
each other, and. a^'jin. too much atteutUm could nol U puld to the condition of 
the drainage ami the water-closets, lint unless there » j» provision made in tho 
*•? ofconitunt intprction of such buildings, however great the can- in regard to 
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building and to providing proper accommodation, the conveniences were generally 
rntMumd. 

Dr. Milhuy drew attention to the suhji-ct of the. ventilation of rooms and 
apartments. The |>oinr waa a strictly structural one, and lie mid Itojied to hear 
some remarks from architect* as to the moth' of admitting fresh air into a ream, 
and the mode for the escapeof the vitiated nir. I 'pon the latter point they were 
probably all agreed ; the vitiated air rose to the top — therefore the opening for 
its escape ought tn he ut the top. Hut then rust the point, where should the. 
fresh air be admitted ? He considered that w u point on which they ought to 
ritdeavnur to eo^me to mmiio di-ebuon : for gentleincn would 1st aware that then? 
had been conflicting opinion* given bv fiovermnetit Cinoioi^sions on that subject. 
!!<• uihtlit refer to tlie opinion and atfviee given by the Sae.itary t'onimlaslou of 
the Army, and thev ntroinroemW a model h-it embracing the important subject 
of the ndmi>sion of Of fri <h air ami the escape of the foul air. In that hut the 
ueilrral principle was tlie introduction of the :>«ii or mirit air towards tlie fl'jor, 
or a fi-w inclu-s above the Hoor. Now, recently l.f le liev.-d that more than one 
report of the very opposite character ti n< mmie ; and it was 'be very diversity of 
opinion that made him keep to that one paiui— i:a.me|y. in what part of a room, 
hospital, or eSinii.ner, when: was the rizlit pl.-.rr to introduce tin' current of the 
fresh air to take the place of the foul or vitiat-.l air.' It was of the greatest 
iiupiirlaiu e to kiep n eunent of freuli oir in rooms and liospitul* at uitjhi. 
During the period from sundown to sunri- ,t «as hy far the most important 
thinv to keep the apartment or cliambitr «vrr -t. for this reiisou, that at least two- 
thirds of the ntrarks of iIwtisc ncrnr ilurinir the night. Hence the great impor- 
tance of maintaining the purity of tire nir iltirit that time. 

Mr. I'ov. j.t:u I bluing l«-eu iMjii-Med by the i. Iinirtar.n to give some account 
of llie iiicsie of ventilation n^ioptnl iit tlie lever Hospital), said, the? 
ventilatMMi of the lever Hospital, conduct.tl hy Dr. Arnott. went on 
tliis principle : they did not trust to the current-, but'the oir wrs forced into the 
wards, not through small pipes, hut through ducts that a man could creep 
through. The air waa driven through a kind of culvert to the different wards; 
it was injected at the lower part of the wards, and forced out at the tup. He took 
it, therefore, it nus an important principle, for which he gave Dr. Arnott tlie 
ereillt. that a vrrv nuslerate amount of mechanical power enabled them to secure 
a ;change of air. bv driving out the fmil and admitting the fresh, to obtain the 
great ohjtet of ventilation. They begun tlie Fever Hospital hy covering lite ground 
w ith rnncTrtr, In ura! un, as it wen', all the fold emanations arising from what liad 
luiil a loysiall for cattle. That grouiid w.i* sealed up by a layer of 0 Inches of 
concrete 'over the whole snrtace. 

The Hon. Akthi;h KtXNAtitn, M.P. (having been called upon by the Chair- 
man!, said he bad endeavoured to give attention to this sanitary question, and hi* 
brother, l^ml Kiniminl, had mtule exjierimentB on (lie very ground which had 
Ims^i alluded to that evening. He did not think ihey could givi: surHclent atten- 
tion to sanitary que-llons; the lonccr he lived the more U» -aw of that vast 
city In which we resided, nml the more be saw of the amount of !;ullding that wiis 
gomir nn on everr side, i t sremed in him a matter much to be deplored that science, 
with all its progress, was not more adapted to our buildings, trt every side they 
saw hulldlugs run up, and yet no effort was made really to remedy those deti'et* 
which experience bad pointed nut. Now, lie did think meeting* >ucii the 
pr e se nt were particularly adapted to draw public attention to the matter, and he 
thought tlie more thev had the benefit of the press throwing litrh: on 
this matter, the more was l^ondon likely to be lienellied by ti«* 
improvements which had been suggest™! that evening. He was talking 
on Suturday to a gentleman who lad huilt model lodging-houses in the 
neighbourhood of Bcthnal-irrem, ami he *uid lint lie thought after laving out a 
great deal of capital in building extensive house* of tlx' description referred t j, it 
was a very cruel rase that those who built sach house* got nn help from the. 
Legislature, and he further statetl that the rating on his property increased to 
sncJi an extent as to become a positive check on such Improvement*. Now, lie 
thought there should he sonut iniproveniLsit and altcrutiou in that matter. T1k- 
moment tbev Improved the class of building they were subject to an axoun*. of 
taxation which wa* a positive Interdict or check on improvements of that nature. 
He threw tlmt nut as a matter worthv of consideration hy thoii- present, nml he 
thought the law ought to be changed in Uiat r.-»p«!t, because they ougl.t to 
encourage iitstrwd of disoouraglug such Improvemmt*. 

The CiiAiKMAX read an extract from a communication forwarded hy Mr. 
Phlpaoo, In which that gentleman stated that it was a mistake to 
the vitiated air always ascended. 

I)r. Milrciy. — The great ohjert was to ascertain from archl 
th« right place to bring hi the fresh oir. 

Mr. Kouekts (author of the paper which hit lo thi". di«'Uss|on'i sard if the 
buddings for the working classes were arranged on the op.ru gallery sy.tem 
iiuteml of the do*- corridor system, lltev would not lie subject to the taxation 
which had been referred to by the Hon. ilr. Kinuaird. That had been decided 
by tlie judges at chambers, nod tliat was an important fact which ongbt to he 
well considered. 

Mr. William WiltTK snld In reiereuce to the building of cheap cottage* in 
the country, he had adopted, with very great advantage, quarter brick* for 1-- 
ineh walls. In some parts of the country it was usual to Imild with a common 
earth, without water, without lime, without sand, without stone, but simply 
rammed in. and it formed a good suUlanee. What he referred to wss a loamy 
earth or gravel. He had built the walls of a hou<e in this manner with as little 
cost as the carriage of the stone alone nimbi have leen. With regard to drain- 
age, he understood tliat something was tn he done as to wntercloset* and cesspools. 
There was n clergyman in Dorsetshire who was advocating the mixing of heaps 
of rubbish and soil of cTcrv kind nt the hacks ol Hi., cottages; and it had b<i'n 
ascertained that the drying coram™ vegetable mould, anil pulverising it, would 
absorb from drains all'the effluvU and offensive particles, and the same earth 
could be used fur three or luur month, without h in- unduly charged with ollrti- 
sive matter. 

Mr. Knw AKti ItonERTi referred to the subj.vt of ventilation, as to where the 
fresh air should be admitod and where the vltin'ed nir should go out. The fool 
air did ascend, and there was no doubt all that iniide a room uncomfortable de- 
scended. There should be admitted a sufficient nnjntity of fresli air at n pi\>|>er 
point, and he had found it convenient to admit It by a vertical tube ahove the 
heads ol the persons In the room. He louml the mode of ventilation he had 
adopted at hi* offices lo he levy effective. 

This closed the discussion, and shortly afterwards the meeting separated. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

\X ordinary meeting of this body was held last Friday evening at tbr rooms in 
CoiHliiii- street; A. W. Blom FIELD, Rtq., M.A., ill* Chairman, presiding. 
Mr. ltl.vllILL. in the absence of Mr. Arthur Smith, hon. secretary, read the 

of ami ciin- 



The Lihrarxj.—\n answrr to Mr. Blashill. Mr. C. H. F. Lewi* stated that 
the library in court* of formation was to be a lending one, and that subscriptions 
wi re Uing rcccisrd in aid of binding the books, the committee of the Association 
hiving undertaken to provide cases for the same. 

The Ch.ii.im.is then announced that iu consequence of the absence of Mr. B- 
A. 0. Herring, who wns to ba»e read a paper that evening, it 
to adjourn the meeting. 
The meeting was accordingly adjourned. 



DECISIONS IN THE COURTS. 



POWEll OP VKSTlltES TO flRtl'lHK WATHB SUPPLY TO CLOSET*. 
7V I".-- few •✓■•». /.•**'•, MiUltM-r, AftfrllanUi, and Uwit, Krrfnmln*.—<\mrt nf (j«x«'i 
/?.-:»rA>. — Tl<i< »*s » rw HUtr-t tiv i» at tli* police magistrate* of the awtrapslU, under 
the J"lli ami 7l»t Victoria, cap. il.tortbe opinion of this Court, ii|»m the I'lieatlon whether 
tin iniitfl»tr*te ought to have made an onlcr upon the respondent for the payment of the 
*■ nil if £l i I'W, under these rlrcnmHUwe-i : — 

It apjioa-V'l the respondent was the unnrr of the premises tn JolinVplace, Arthur-street, 
in the psrlsh of Si. I.uko. 'Middlesex, hnllt before the passing of the Metropolis Local 
Management Aet fthe l*th and lvth Victoria, esp. 1*1). anil lie lis,! been summoned before 
one ot trie poltoe rongi.tratca at Clerkcnwdl, to show earns* why an order should not be 
made, under the provisions of the M'.trojioUs Local Management Act, requiring hhn to pay 
the v*sTry of the uiid (ar.>h the sum of JCU Ins.. being the expense of certain works 
executed OJ the mid vestry upon the said premises in JohnVpUoe. The respondeat an- 
t-enrol in answer to the summons on the Hnh of Iieorluber, iwo.and. In the result, the 
mngi-tratc declined to make tbe or ler. It wa» proved before the msfristrate tliat the 
rv«}N«tilene was the owner of four house-* in a court, called .lohn's-uiaoe, and that the 
h it-**** hail two prii 
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lj enU-r the rc^nn.lent's premises on I evfcuce certain works, which they accordingly did 
on the Ir; of lleix-mlsr. They tlxn fixed a ci'tcm on the roof of the privies, removing the 
r-^of, aurl sIki thnv ourses of brickwork on tbe upper side- or pitch thereof, for the purpose 
<<' i rocttriiu: a level Ihi*- for the c-.»'ern ; arvl they also flsi^l the necessary plnmhers* work 
f T cnnnectlnc live eUu^n with th- pipes of [he water cmilsmy ami wtth the pans of the 
t'li •*'.m, »nil fixed new scuts in tike privh's. The expense of these works amounted to the sum 
of if 1 .' In-., the payment of which the vestry then mnght to enforce by summoning the 
t >]',i:n!eiit before the magistrate. The magUtnt.tr, however, wu of opinion that, having 
iviraM t'. the Metropolis l^ocal Mnriagernent Act. an-J particularly to the slst. sinil, and 
r th *,-ctUin«, under which the vestry profc«s«d to have acted, there was no power given to 
convert a privy Into a water-closet, iy providing water supply thereto, is hail Iwvn done In 
thi< inftnnoo ; hat that. If the priv? was not (mfflctent. the vostry should havn reqqlred the 
rviptrndtiit to make it <o. nniL on his ikfanlt, the veatrj was empiweral, by theilstseetlon. 
to lu-slc It Hiifncicnt by dtiing such *»iTk< »• were reqilfrssl, anil tlien to recover the expense 
si Ineairel from ths- roiiondewi. Tin' msglstnitc alai stareit that he thought he was 
eiii-iNii-u,! in his i^iiuiisi by the dix-Mui ».f tlx' TsmU Justices in the case at "Tinckler v. 
the WarnUvii*rth DUtrie* ltnanl or Woelrs " (27 U J. Ch.. 1142.) He accordingly declined to 
mail' an order for Ui" payment of the £12 in*. ; hut, at the request of tlu; vestry, he stated 
the present ease fur cite opinion of I'll* Court opon the question whether he ought to have 
made an order. 

Ijonl Chief Justice Cockhum snU he wax of opinion that the decision of the magistrate 
was errencous. Tbe question tumor! upon the construction of the Hist section, 
wl icli <si«n<J tint " if at any time It a|»pcar to the vestry or district board of such parish 
or di«trlct that any house in any such psritfl or district, whether built before Or after 
the commencement of this Act, is nithout a sufficient watersdofct. or privy, anil ashpit, 
fiiraislml with proper doors and coverings, and with other apparatus and works as 
aforvaid, the ve^ry or district toard sliall, in case the same can be provided without di*- 
tull ing any building, give notice In writing to the owner or occupier of such bouse, rs- 
qidrlng hlni forthwith, or within jmh reu«.iiable time an p.liall he •pnrirkd In such noUoe.to 
pn \ I In a -ulBcient w»U'r*lo-t< or privy, ami ashpit, « fnmlslwl as aforotahl, or either of 
them, ns [he ca-e may reqidre," <Vc. Tin.' »>spi>sid(iit aduiilUsl that tho vvrtry had the 
!■•>». r to nVr a privy to be made silfHelent. but hedenhsl that tliey hail the power to order 
i- privy to t»> .iMiTerted Into a wats r^lxwt . Hl» l^irl'hlp, however, thooght the veatry or 
■ li.rr.ct l.Hjord lifcl th.it dlacrrtlun >««l".l In them b) the «lst srctlnn, for It enacted that if 



Ur.Jn.:lo' Wlghtiu. ri'.n.^of th- -sine .pinioD. and old the exoc of "Tim 
v.rrt>, f>i-C i. t Ikstnlof Work." sn. .ll~tUig.iUh.We. because In that 
decl:ir.>l their liilentlori to <loaway with all iwlrlta. and had fast " 
'Ml Int..., iniml.ruf hi.lirf- wltln.ut any rvgsol to whither the 
m,-. Ilui .lntlw levsrnt cose, tin- v»tr> Mis.-Hal 

Mr. .In-li ■* Cruni|4>-n wssi.t the same o|Jnl..n, but 
miTht nrCsi, oei the wiwil* " without dlataittbtf any iKilldlng.' 
••.l.<nrllng a building. - anil ab.. u. to who ... to .hs-lJe. Hi. 
that th" vestry bait the power urxler the Art to curler the supply of water. 

Thej-nlgmeo, „f the Court was, that tbe case be remltuxl u. tlM ins 
opinion of the Court. 



Journal of the Britith Arrhsotogieal Attociation. 
fTIHE Inst quarterly port of this Journal contains a paper on Lille-shall Abbey. 
1 by Mr. Edward Roberts. F.S.A. Eillesliall, it will he nineinliered. usu oi.u 
of t lie place* visited during the Shrewabary CongTes*. Mr. Roberts gives a plan 
of the remains, so far as they can be traced, and illustrations of a Inte Nnnnnn 
doorway, from the clnialera to'tlie church, and of the south side of the rel'fctory. 

The church Itself consisted of nave and cbolr, together about 2ii feet long liv 31 
feet wlue. Tlrere was a north and aouth transept ; south of tlic latter ia'tltc 
sacrt'tv, Uuen the tT««isury, and aouth of that the cbaptcr-liouse. 

We 'believe that Mr. Rob.;rts 

county. 



P pr»p«rii«t for publication nn elaborate 
remains of \\ cnlock Priory, in the sime 



The KccUriotogitl. 

FOR February, (rives the concluding part of Mr. Street's lecture on '-Italian 
Pointed Architecture," some notes on Ihc works at Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge, ond n atatemeitt of doings at Kly Cathedral, lately noticed in our pages. 
Mr. W. Burges contributes, in a letter, " Supplemental .Votes on Florence," n» 
addenda to his paper on that citx ; there is also a notice of All Sninu' Church. 
Hawkliurst. If, in addition to this list, we mention phototrraphs of an intrrual 
view and plan of Mr. Joseph Clark's Point definite Church, at Ceylon, a bird's-eye 
view of St. Mary's College. Iloriow, by Mr. Withrrs.and notii-ea'ofnew churches, 
we shall include most of the purely architectural matter contained in the present 
number of our t 



A Utter Adilrejord to Both lloumof Parluimrnt. By E. W. Oldham. 

Senior. Knight and Co., Worcester. 
fllHE author of tills pamphlet claims to have produced the first pra?tica I plan 
1 for the Thames Ktnhar.kment (in lrtio). mid, at the sum.' lime, a plan of 
sewer drainage, which it is contended is now being carried out upon wrong 
principle*. It is not easy to see how the " Royal Sacrifice," referring, it is 
presumed, to tlu: death of tbe late Prince Consort, is nifiru-eN-d with, or in any 
wav attributable to, our sewerage work*, but tbe writer fiuda in it " a warning 
voice of the unspeakable and horrible effects that must certainly follow." 
ThcTe is something, liowerer, in a point on which the nuthnr strongly insists 
constructing sewers and drains water-tight in the upper as well 
is. It is asked — 

w of mile* there arc of the Immense network of small drain, rnnnli -g up 
raies, and all tliew msiW ahovo tin* water -tight jiolut of the 
'xerapt by law from U'lng idhiI- Ir. the smallest degree irj* c- 
ire running dirvctly or Imtlrectly into them : and all the wcU* 
level — I mean for a thlpl port ot the vray np the main freer— 
frum tbe sewer ilralns. >iow, if they were made wntcr.ti.rhs, 
Vliere 1 was living In lj>ndon for many months. 1 have seen a 
t Into tbe main ilrolu, yet our pum|» a*, the upper eni o^ the 
tftvts kejit us clear of all aurfai-c wat'T : thus, tbe waU-r in tlic well came from the pum; i 

Tain to tho pump, an'.i. we 
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tea kettle, tbenee to the closet, tlie drain, and 
one day the excrement* or Kwerage of the prwe 



The Artizan. 

THE January and Febtuary numbers of this work are before us, f he latter 
giving, in n large folding' sherd, and in a tabulated form, an account of the 
performances of six Teasels tinder various circumstance*. "Practical Papers for 
Practical Men " treat* of bridge platforms, " Motcaand Formula* for Engineer* " 
give* a large amount of innirination,aiid there arc wine intenrsling papers onthc 
Strength ot Materials. Tlie pnirecding* of tin! englneerifig aacletie* are fully 
imported. 

Mr. Tile's addrs-aton " Current Topics," delivered before the Institute last 
year, is concluded in the part for January- 





Tin. ExilluiTlo* AppHottiK:".— One of (lie openings towards tbe Inter- 
tiiti.iuul Exhibition, recently insMetl on »* an ahsoliite ncces.ity bv Sir Richard 
M.imi'-, Iiil'i hfeii wcureil br the Chelsea Vestrv. the pinig.i fniiu Eui 
to SI ...iiis...,uare will In uidei.ul, so as to be re niterrd atailalil.-forthc 
pi.l.lic tndlic by that line of rood. 



Detcriptum oj' JSdicard Finch * Proponed Imprmtmentt in the Metropolis. 
Wll**: Royal Exchange. 

Act i IK I II N i , to these plgajsj, whirh were MtMltted In I.'inl John Mann, rsarnl 
to the Board of Works, in |k>, and placed before the Thame* Embank- 
ment C"mmi*sion in 13)31, the author propose* two improvement s — oi-.n n-lating 
to tb« change* and improvement* in the river Thames, tbe other to the disposal 
of the whole of the sewage of the city of London and Its suburbs. 

On looking at a map of I/indon and it* environs, it will he seen that the river 
Thame* at Greenwich, at about IJeptford -creek, make* a bend forming nearly a. 
right angle ; that It keeps on for nearly two mile* till it get* to Limehottse, there 
it forms another sharp hend, then It goes on in an irregularly-shaped line for 
about 4 four mile* until it get* to a point between Waterloo and Hufigcrfortl 
bridge* ; there another right-angled bend is formed ; the river then goe* on fur 
about a mile and three-quarteTs until it reaches Nine-elms, there it forma 
another bend and goes on to Chelsea. These four bends cause th* portion of the 
river extending from Greenwich up to Vauxball bridge to form three sides of an 
irregularly* shaped long square. 

It is propost-u to cut olf this portion of the river, cominendug at about Ifc-pt- 
ford-crerk and terminating at about Nine-elms, and form it into an eif. usive 
lake or dock seven mile* and three-quarters long. By putting gate* across the 
rlur at a point a little above Greenwich, adapted for the lnrgi*t-*ized ship* to 
pa*, through, and at the upper or Vauxhall end of tlra great lake to place smaller 
gates, adapted tor Iwrgi-s, nve-r steamer*, and small teasels to go through. These . 
gate* or lock* would lie connected bv masonry to the sbun-a of the river ou each 
side, and w. «ij retain tlie water iu the lake always at one unilonn level or there- 
abouts. 

It is further pro]<o*ed to cut an entirely new lied for the river, commencing a 
little* above the' upper gate* of tlie new hike at about Nino-elms, and to carry it 
in a line as nearly as possible straight to Greenwich, and there to let it join the 
presi'tit river bed 'immediately below the lower gap-* of the new lake, at a point 
nhout Ueptford-creek. This new riier bnl will probably cross the Kennington- 
oval, lake the direction of the Surrey canal for some ili.taiicc, and then go on to 
the point described ; the entire distance will be a little i-wkf five miles. 

With n-pard to tbe second portion of the plon, whk consists of the collection, 
treatment, and disposal of the sewage, it is pn-poru-d to make, ou the north aide 
of tlie river, an intercepting main drain, that abatl tjke prettv nearly the direc- 
tion tbe river at prcM-ut take*, and that nhall catch all the lutlu t" 
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empty themselves into tli« river. " It would be well to hove it made of iron. It 
should be nf (rood siac, so that there may be ample room and to spare. At the 
print where tLis drain comuienct-* or take, iu rise there should lie a pipe laid 
from it to the grrat lake, which pipe shoaid rise up in the lake to the surface; 
It should be fixed in u secure and convenient place, and should have a valve upon 
it, «n formed that by turning; n handle any amount of water may be allowed to 
flow fruni the lake down this pipe into the main intem ptinjt drain. At the point 
where this drain terminates a punipini; eui(inc would be erected, and sluice 
valves made to open and shut, sod Irom there a drain would pi direct to the 
nearr-t point of the river Thames below the lower, or Deptfbrd (rates of the lake, 
to which it coald be conveniently taken." 

Tbe end aimed at by ihi« lortMi of Hie arrangement la to admit a stream of water Into 
the main drain ; la use this a. Ihs avdium fur currying along w Itti it r»pc»JiUou.ly. and 
before it has t line to ferment find lUcooiposr, nil (In- - wage matter that in brought into It. 
and to carry this at s that win prevent any deposit nt the solid matter held in 

suspense, and thereby, to a great rvti-nt, prevent noxki.i« ga-cs from la lng fomied ; and. 
farther, nut to let this diluted sewage ra-st. hut, a. toon a* It amvr. at the termination of 
thU main drain, to lift it op to a higher level by mesas at the steam-engine, and then again 
•leal with it as will hemifta-r be described. 
Other parts of London would be drained aomewbat similarly, the sewage being 
i tract of land laid with porous drain -pipes, to can 



i*»i wun it m win hereafter ledeaenfa 
Other parts of London would be i 
conveyed to and sprend over a tree 
off the liquid portion, leavlnR solid 
the latter U not said. 



What is to I 



A Sketch of the Life of John Milton, Compiled teith Reference to the Pro- 
pwmi Restoration of the Church of St. Gile*. Cripalegate. Woodley, 
Fore-strect, Crlppleg.tr. 
THE author, who does not allow his name to appear, urges the perfe. t restoration 
1 of Cripptcgate Church an a memorial to the memory of John Milt, n, who was 
buried therein. We understand that the highest dignitaries of the Church approve 
the suggestion. 

Some particulars of the church are riven. Dedicated to Saint Giles, born at 
Alliens, a pent patron of the poor and diseased, it was built, according to Stow, in 
the year |UU<).* " In the reign or William the Conqueror,! houses having been built 
east and west across the said gate (Cripplegnte), a parish church was erecteil 
rather west from the gate, and Is now on the bank of the town ditch." Stow 
further tells us, " That the church was at first small, but enlarged at divers times 
as the parish increased, when it was at length rebuilt." It underwent a fiery 
finical in 1545, but was speedily restored, and wholly escaped the conflagration 
of London in 1GCC. It measures 114 feet in length, t» feet hi breadth, and, 
originally to the roof, 33 feet ; it b built of stone and brick. The pillars and 
arches an- Modern Gothic 

The tnwrr. now in ruinr, is considered to be part of the original structure, 
and it may be inferred that by far the greater number of columns and pointed 
arches were also p"r\.nia of the early foundation. In the west front of the tower 
was a largr pointed window, now bricked up, and in the side walls arc the 
Jambs and brads of two similar, but smaller windows, also 



T„_ The Practical ... 

HE current part of this journal continues the description of Mallet's method 
of mounting cannon, and a paper on the " Annealing Temperatures of Metals 
m ^ Crystallisation Produced by Vibration." An artkie on sea-wall engineering 
treats of the Dymchurrh wall of Romney-raarsb. Again, we meet with the 
■Man of the sewing machine in it* thirty-Kith part, bringing the rabject down 
to 11*60. There are several detailed notices of recent patents and reports of 
actions on patents. " The Mechanics' Journal " is conducted with spirit. 



IMl'KOVEMENTS IN BUILDING, «*c. 
Is the cojomtrmox or lu-n.msa* ami ships with a vikw to ti 
jtr.iT or AoatiKxTAi. Pike therein, and also tue ventilation thereof.— 
Dated Jaly M, la.il. _.|. rwwttlo. South 1-amtsth. 

Thia Invention b tarried Into effect In the following manner :-Ttw) |* ten tee place* in or 
between, or connect, with, the brickwork or ottier material of which the main building is 
ranpnawl, one or more main pipe or pines of suitable metal, and of -ufflclcnt strength and 
new .nam tb* baaemcnt or ground flour to the roof or other part or part* of such bonding ; 
and he hu» branch pipes of aultahlo metal, lawe, and strength from imch main pipe oi pipes 
Into each floor, and, if required. Into aarh room, and he carrtea such braneji pipes round the 
oiling or other port or pans of ruch roouis, and other parts of the building : and hat has 
perl. -ration* in >ueb branch plies, and mouths or rosea, made ornamentally or otherwise. 
He baa also sultablu joints and rocks, or other apparatus, so that, when a Itra has taken 
lilac* in any or more of such room or rooms, the water can be forced by steam or other 
poaer from below through the main pipe and branch or brunches into such room or rooms 
as reouirrd for the extinguishment of the fire therein. lie also, in same cases, construct* 
Hue* in different part* of the building for the passage of water for cooling the walls and pipes, 
with requisite Inlet" and outlets. He also, at ether times, farces or partially exhausts air, 
by nseans of a fan or other auiuble apparatus, worked by steam or other power, through 
the tnaln and branch plpee, for the purpose of ventilating the rooms of neb building,. 

PRgrt.s-TiXfj rug KmctwiiN or FIRE IN BlII-rnNca.- Dated July «, IMts-OL Batty. 

Thfacoosiat* in *o arranging Hie os-illng* that tbey mny he se]iaraleit from the floor imme- 
diately above, by a spox-e through which » current of air pa*ss* wltli a groat velocity when 
the celling iironm* bid by a fire beneath, thus, it l« aakt, keeping the Inutile or top surface of 
the calling cool, or comparatively no, and isrevroting the floor above bocoittlng heated. 



Dryish Bricks. At.'. — Dated July 21, lam.— A. J. I>. Belli. 
For tlie purposes id this Invention a clonal .Irving- room Is constructed, provUvd with a 
celhrg havbig cneulngs therein, closed by shutters, and having skylight*. Tills ronm I* 
fitted wltli lena-lics ccnitnictcd nf Hags, quarts, slate*, or other |<irnqa matselabi, to receive 
the bnck* or oUier articles to be dried, srssres being left between for Uw IMtaaage of barrows 
aad wi.rkmen. In this drytng-nom is arranged a sy«*m ol pi l ira, heatad, by preference, 
by motiLS of the wa-te steam from the steam engine, as being more economical, but a 
-'- boUrr may be employed if noocrsary. 



MAnitNK ron CrniM Wnon. 
Thia e».n,l,.tj In an arnrigxuKnt 



Ihtled Jnlr St. Hf.l.-ll.Th.vmr~.n. 

revo'vlng cutting tools for 



ixn wnon. istUM jniTSi, ttai.- 
-m<nt of machinery wheaebv revn 
ke.. can he moved (while in the . 
uiml by the workman, giving him < 



• Xcvr, Seymour, nrnl Sc"*nn g.vi- the year In which SI. Giles* 
lf.10. w hile tnlick nnd Tbnialon lay l'esfi. 
t It Is somewhat curious that .|-tow 

I «f 



.•-tow si,*,.! have given ]<*«.» at tbe date of St. ( 
relgr. of William Hie Cooiinerur, who died in tbe 



built ar 
of St. 1 1 Ilea' 



the tool to follow any line of cut trace! ont, without In any way lmrricrtng with the r.-- 



Willi 



votving notion of the cutter ox other driving power. Tbo princlpto cn.irf* in uiountlug 
the culUng b»l« In a carrier or traverse block, such block being fnn to travel along a 
ls..,m, n-volving nmlnn N'lng craniiuuuicatrd to the cotter I y a ^it or band, actuate! <i>- n 
double-grooved pulley revolving fnely opon n shalt. 



Maciiinehv viih Dbesmno 8i.ATi:n.-I>at.sl July «, 1W.I.-C. K. Amnsand J. rruncii. 
Tliis luvi tili'in relsle. to a ivervl arrnngemrnt ct mnclitnerj wliemby rooting al»tea mnv 

• buildiiig pnrjK-es. Thet 



lever is suspended by u Hiring ur 

Cllltiug «lgi' la niiiaal nisi,* H,n 

en '• "h>*r»," srnl act in the -ame 



I* cut, irlininol, or dreawd to the dlfTtreiii aire, used tor buiuliiig ;inr.> -t>. 
con-lauof a roctanguinr frame, which may. If i io irary. be nsonntad on wheels for the 
onnvenleniv of tran»|-rtlng <rt removlnj! the machine from one :oi-.Jity to another. ThU 
frame Is pn.vH.-al altli a fined knife, awl alu anluble lustring! fora hwor" swurlarm.'' 
whlrh earriea a nuivaWe knife. Tlie"-a\ipt arm '' or lever is ■ 
springs, so that, wlten In a normal iKsaition. the t 
lower knife edge, and the tavi edges resemble a pair of open " *h* an-.' 
manner. A treadle frame I* attacketl tiy means of a link t*> a lever isldch Is upon the 
same spindle as Ihe" suonl arm." and tlio knife edge* are brought together by tlte 'ir.-a>urv 
of the foot of tho wnrtrman, or, If desired, the machine may is, worked by ranchanleal 
power, by applying power to tbe treadle lever ; or tiie trvnilb* Ici er may lie ills]ienwal wtth 
and the power may be np|>lk-d direct to thn "aword arm.'* The apindle of the'-s^onl 
arm" Is made adjustable t.i compenaute for wear In the cutting eUee anil other \ 
parts, and a gauge plate with suitable marks or ] aunts, rorr 
recognlaed sizes of roofing slates. Is placed on the f ratnewurk so t 
be laid in their proper places and adjusted with facility. 

In tiie CoNSTnriTinx op BtibnTNOs, ANti iv Material*; and Ma 
Empi*dvko TIlkllKIN.— Oated July .10, Irssl.— M. Alien. 
In carrying out this invention the inventor proposes to eocstmct staircoan in -orh i 
manner as to cvnoomiae the space they usually occupy, and to render the same fln>-|irooa' by 
Insulating them from every internal portion of the building. This he pnipoaea to 
accompli* by arranging the stairs In a semi-circular or other recess in the outer nail nf a 
building, extending from Its foundation lo the roof, and having no upeuinin whatever or. 
its Inner «to> : this reeva* It matte with openings as doorways on it* outer tare, through 
which the stairs may be apprcsvciiod on one floor, and terminate on tbe floors by doorways' 
or openings loading to balconies running along that pan ol the building In whlcti the stairs 
ore plsswil, and by meant of wbteh accesa Is obtained to the aeveral sours or tlata. As 
regards the Improved matartaLa, they eonsb.t of burnt day, cinders, slags, coke, culm, at 
clinkers, and other calcined substance* of similar character thereto, and p n i wrr alng an ir- 

ltuse. At i 



regular a-oven porous surface, mixed wtth Portland ar other cement or 1 
the machinery, it consists of a machine made ia the following way tor tho better mixing 
and incorporating together the aforesaid materials or any other materials used in build- 
big The inventor takes a box or vu ss l I , the under side of which it movable, iu which be 
nrranges h orison tally a revolving shaft, having a number of knives, pegs, or raki*. tn-erted 
or faxed therein ; tbe materials to be mixed arc thrown into the said box or ve*-ael. nod tho 
ahnft driven round until tlie whole of tbe materials have heroine Uiurooglilymiv«l bsgdher ; 
tbe lower part of the box or vessel is then opened, sod iu couteiita allowed to flow out 
ready for use. 



<![omspontIfnrc. 



SAFETY nAVENS FOR 
Pin.— Colliery proprietors are, doubiksstly, now impressed with the necessity of univer- 
sally having two shafts to each pit. and also a cvtnmunicntion or staple betwan Uie 1MB 
and lower seams of coal, the want of which iwaaasl the fatality during the late tragesty . 
Yet there is another safety -valve whkii would protect tho llvw of iiilneni, If the brattioo 
should l» destroyed by Her. explosion, or otherwiar, and at It ha* not leeti noticed by 
uthers, purmlt me to deaa-rtbe my Idiw. Division of a shaft generally occasions snflflciiuit 
ventilation in the whole of a pit to enable miners to work in any part. When u VrJtUce Is 
diaamuigtd. tlie upwanl current of gat and downward pasaage of air erase, nnd probably 
at the same time the mode for the men leaving the jilt it ungeared, lnctprrsalblo relief 
would be conferred on the imprisoned miners by the facility at such a time to i -cupc to a 
selected anal particular part many of the seams, where they could congregate in lately and 
wait f..r ilef. This object could be secured by embedding under the brick or a 
casing of th« shaft a dli 
to the spots chosen as 
ventllataal |arlea-tly distil 

of tho pit. This Is merely an extension of the brattice principle, and a plan often u»-d for 
ventilating particular rooms In buildings. 11 n 
of the seleeteat spots to close I 
of it may not bo required. 

Oeorok WAMrorr, C.B. 

21, Abchureh-lane, London, E.C.. " 



ic pipe or a double concentric pipe U 
of «dety -' in each of the teams, . 
and independent of, the m-ale adopt 

he brattice principle, and a plan a 
11 may be desirable to ha.e the | 
pljics In any of tl.c oilier soama a 



TENDERS 

COItJt EXCTIAN.IE, LEllillTON BTZIARn. 

For erecting a corn exchange and public roosns, at Leigliten Iluxrard. Messrs. tlcIUmy 
I llardy. architects, Uncoln. l/uautities supiitlcd by Mr. James Harnett, London. 



J. Perry. Jiui., Uockney jCT.IC. 

Ilnrdman and Co., I/indotl *,7ifl 0 

J. Xutt, London Ml ' 0 

Ceo. Cooper. Aylcsbory *.3W 0 

Ceo. John '^'t^r. London .i.i»-t ^> 

E. Condor, L.'iidou ft/iir 



J. W, >a"w TrT( Loeslesi A!.*^>V» 0 

S. lloli'stock. High Via :.,;..« 6 

William Mi*!, Lrlghtaa t 

Nosh and Co., Ldehton MM o 

W. B. Howe, London J.uII ll 

J. no.tllnrrtc.il. Wellington S.I1D o 

rv.ls.rne Brothers, Leicester- .... |>wi u 



For erecting a chajsjl ■ 

I*sQC«». JtFf ...ts.t s a • • t t ■ 

B. Pal ' ' 



Aixepted. 
ClIAfEl.. SlIIIHEKAsl. 

, Mr. Ronstfo X. Ooulty. architect, Brighton, 
i J - and Vi . 



For electing a new church at 
supplied ley Mr. J. A. 




Rlnl 

J. ami W. Sanders. 



Slyer, and 



. £1,40 I Child. Son, ami Martin... 

, 3,v» '« I. Carter 

ri.27',1 Brownn and Hot in:.^l . . . 
. a,j:in | Tiirnur atul Sons 



. £?,(»« 
. 3 .fin 
. l.!».H» 



*..••«** 



(Iai* Meter Ttgrrixn-itrHraR, Soi ihwauk 
Tho tender of Mr. Nixon has lava accepted by the Metropolitan Ha 

l of a teinjorarj' ga*-nicv-r testing- bouse In Caatle-trivt, Southv.ark, 
e of Mr. Vulliomy, su)ierliitendlng architect, £ 1 



»t £1/ ■ 



New Scdlitcres for tub, British Mi'secm.— A group of Eumpa 
and Ihe Bull, of the si ie of life, found in the ancient Roman araphithc itre n! 
Gorfigna, in Crete, bus latelv la-en rvhuinr-il, and hut been brought to En glu nil 
by her Majrstv's ship Scourge ; within the last few days it ha* been deposited 
Within the British Museum, near the t artan aud Cyrenaie sculptures. 
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THE BUILDING NEWS. 



Febhcaht 21, 1862. 



COMPETITIONS OPEN. 



I:] 



ect, 



DniLIN. —The committee appointed to oorr> out the new Carlisle bridge < Dublin) scheme 
renoire plans onl spocitleati-mi for the cni-tion of the structure oil tlic present nit' 1 . Ill 
full breadth of Sockvi;ic-str et. AT'.*«»wiiI bo paid for tbe brat Ml m>*t *p|ir<'Vcd i^ufl 
XHai for tii«*sxtjivl. und .t>' for the third, ru' p!vn-. A:--.. lo u--' the properly of lb 
conriiiitee, to whom upplic*u.>Mutv to be lnndi' at Hie Imperial Hoi.:. Sotkvi 

harbor WORKS. 

Lymk ItrriK.— Tli* Borrvagh Council require » pl*t>. epeclficotion.and eotlniou' for «rrj log 
out .vrtalu work* at the CoUi or iLsrhur there ; to be m\l In to 0. Hlli.'i.'rton , towuclcrk, 
by Mar. :j 1st, when the io»>«lal •vunpntltor will rooclvo 15 guln.a*. Full pArtlailar* 
can le hod at the ofltcc* ul th* Cobb »derk or Uiwn clerk, Lyme Regis. 

LA VINO HI T. 

TfUSMIJtF..— The director* of the Tnuimern Freeledd tjuid Society dssjrc plana, hcinrotho 
IKh March, far laying out And allotting the estate belonging to the Society, in Higher 
Tmnmcre ; onrnhrting of about 40 statute aero*. Premiums will be given for tor best 
and second-best plan*. Each plan to be accompaniiKl with an estimate of tbr cost of the 
formation an-.l eonstractkir. of tlic roods nod wwer*. and aim of tbe laying nut of the 
land. Particulars from Mr. John (Julnn. Cbairman of the Society. tL Lord -street, 
Liverpool ; or from Mr. II. P. Priest, secretary, Moikot-^jsa chambers, 1'.', Maiket-Axtct, 



CONTRACTS OPEN. 



, Par- 




snipsuii, M, Porllaiix lit-* 
hills of oaantltla. will tar 
llltb Mar. h neat, aldrroei 



MANSION - . Ac 
i of a mansion, Ac 

,, Ac Southampton. 

PAVILION'. 

WeiRi^E-TBU. — For Uic erection of n pxvillou, lo be conatructv.d of wood nod glass, for Hie 
Worevelcr Fk*snre Ground* Comuinv, Limited, Plant, A;*., ut the offkra of Mr, A. P. 
Wolklus, Ml, Forcgnte street. Worcester, and bill, of <|Uanlitlee olslalncd of Use architect, 
Mr. Cruiitaon, No. I, Torapie-row-sssssl, Birmingham. Ti-ndcrs lo be sent l«Ui**ccretory, 
-jr Pavilion," on or before llie *th March. 
PIER. 

r tin- envtu.n of an iron landing ami promensilit e.ier. for the Blackp.x»l 
impony, (t.itiiib'1.) Plana, ate., on Mori'lay tbe llr.1 Voreh licit, at Uie iOm of 
. lurch, tlx' engineer, to the compsuii . *;l, l^ianx iit-itreot, London, S.W., oral 
ntompany » onto , Blackpool; and 
i shilling*. Sealed tender* be the 
ackpool Pier t.'omt any, tUacJcpaol. 

nan 

T. — Por certain n-ork* to t< dune at toe county prlwu, Maidstone, to farm store- 
room. kc. Plans. Ac. with Martin Bulmer. avilnty aarreyor, Maidstone. eValed 
tCTvlen, enduntU " Tender for Works at the County Priaona, Moidstotie,'' are to be de- 
livcrt"! lo Mr. lliilmer, by four p.m.. on the *J7th inst., and persons tcnilerlns; ore to >« 
In attenilanei) at tbe Court- of Janice. Maiditone, at baif put twcltv on the 'JSth 
IVpruary, 

CHirncUES. 

Bli>Erv»Ki>.— For wlmilding BiJc/ord Church, liana, fee, on application to th* rector, till 

the Jrd March. SMI*! l*nd.n oddremrd to the secretary, on or before March 1 0th. 
Wahlc iKi.n.— Kor the i-r>s-t|i.n of » new pariah church, at Ossett, near Wakefield, nans, 
i W. Henry t rossdand, »rrli!t«-t. Hiirrtson-roail. llalifat. b. th* /Mh Sr>«t. s-aV.l 
indorsed •• Tender f.sr tin New PaiUh Church, csssrtt," to bo d*H«ar<s| to Mr. 
.on or before :ird March. 

r the erection of a new diareh on Biddulph Mnor. PUna, Ac , with th* 
Gordon, the larsnnosr. l!ldviut|*i Moor, nsstr fonsjtrton. Tnndora to lie 
ed. to Mr. Gordon, and none received after th* bust day of 1 
the internal fitting up and repairs of tbe churches of ( 
at, co. Armagh ; and for the enclosure of th* church of 





Velryon Chapel. Drawing*. A* . with Pol 
ol. till tbei-Wli litst.,oiiorV».f..r.. which 



CHAFEL8. 
i of th* Clifton W. 
and Wood, architects, H, Park-*] 
tenders are to be sen*, to the 
Wesi.ran ChapeL" 

-". For the cToctlon of the new lUptUt Chun*!. X 
i,sVc., at tlie school room of »,m Chapel. Bra.tfnr.1. Vt 
Whole or parte of the u-orks srlll be received Uli Ui 10 o rf,«-k on March 

near Wt 



tor the 



Woolwich.— For a chapel to be 
tion to I. ilea and Brookbousc. 



oolwtch, Kent, Dmvrings. Ac, on appllca- 
Ivrtiy, or ut the nw-ieix'eof 



the icev. It. tSergennt, 1 1 , Dnwer-itreet, Wm.lwieh. Tendm to lie delircrr.1 to the Rev. 
It. Sergeant not Inter than li n-xm on the J7th inrt.. endorsed •' Trnders for new 
ClMpel?* 

CWIVUSb.— For the erection of n isrm- school -rovm and adilltiona to the Woleyun Cliaiiel, 
Cr.yUn.1. Plans ami .|.s IH.all.-n> otMr. saislcraon s. chemift.Croylanl, wb.-re tenders 




I |N.B.)-ror the en 
.ing.. kc. «-ith the 

I>iuinlii«;. 



to ami delivered on . r befure the 1st . 

the erection of a dsrclllllg.bo.lrs;. together with epociiKH basinese 
to ts- bnltt In I.> thorn. UiicosIiSr. Ptans. Ac, with Mr. S. Wartai- 
■, Lj thorn. Teiuhrs not later thou mth February. 

SB. 



iRKbATtr..- 



of a new 

Bon to U»'ct*Tk of isorls (Mr. JonoO.al 1 
FAltM IICILDINOS. 



.-lark, 



For the erection of a *ct of farm onto son Mr*. Hackctl"*f*nn.atCovran«tosrn, 
m-Jtli. the estate of the Iluk.- r.f 1/iii.tcr. Flan... Ac. at I II. Ix.wer Domlnl. k- 
' tip to tbe •ItiUi Inst. TcnA-rs try the a, bote date to Fr.inoU Treiwh, r*\ , 



RAILWAY WORKH. 

IllRt.AMi.— For the coMtrurtlon <i( the works upon the Midland Countlea and Shannon 
J unction Railwa) , Utweci Clara - nd Uanagher. and eoinmenelnsT at a point a mil* and 
a half from the Junction oJ the Ml lUn-1 Great We*tem ai»d Great Houthern and Western 
Railway Ou«|auiUsi, ou p> lnucn:l>rr. u .listancc of about I7| miles, i'lans, .pccltlcatl ins, 
cmantitic*, Ac, ore b> be srs-oisiiH the engineer, of the t'ompony, John HU1, Essl., 
Tullnniore, and Henry Brett II-,,, s.;|furrlrigton--treet. Dublin. Tenders to lie sent in 
no*, later than the nh March, at I '/o'clock noon, cn.Joraen "Tender for Work.," and 
ad.lTesssvl u> J. Fowler NkuU, sectvutry, ollkxi o( tlic Company, M, Lower DomUUck- 
Btrcet. Dublin. 

Sta 1 1 iHiiwlllbvK.— For the conatrnctlon and extension of the line of tbe Staffordshire 
rotteriesi sstrcct Railway <om)ia.-i< from liiuiley to Longtan, in two >cctinns : -Section 
and Contract No. 1, from Ilanley lo stoke. Section and Contract -No. 1, from Stoke to 
L..h(bvi. Drawings, Ac, at tlie engineer * oHlc«.. Form ol tcu'trra. to be obtained from 
the secretary, to be dellvertsl at the (Jom)«nj's offiora. tl, Trinity -«trcet, Ranley, on or 
befur. tlio .' Ch o.' lMiruarj. 

WATERWORKS. 

Wki* lirtaii — Kor laying and Hutlng about t.,r.iMi yanla of cast-iron pl|*-, and for ppv 
Tiding and lltir.g .luicc cock*, hydrant*, and ..tlier n .rks, for the Welchpool "' 
Minns. Ac., m.iv tie eliUln-.l of Mesars, Kohert " 
r, at U'si. 10. en- h. TeinV-r* bv March 10. 

MILITARY WORKS, 
rum lrf Apnl, l«*i2. to list March, !-A'., 
' work as may b- rca.tlrcd at tile undcr-iu. 




Wow- 
I nous. 



viz. : — lUHn'.ursh (iotle ; Pkrsh 
I'astle ; Ons-nlnw Military l"rt*s 
llronghty Castle; DunlMir ilarrai 
barton! a.tlc: 1'iuslev Uarr>-ka ; 



Castle; Ala'rdcru Bsrracks. 11 
and William. Ill all cost*, th* 

the contract* to be iletermlnald 
to tbe other three mot. the' not! 
the above station*. Partieti ap 
to th* 1 entire aatisfartion of the 
to undertake and execute any 
ordered on th** contract schesiitl 
necr or Uarrock oir.^s**, at Ih 
«lnstu'.isi th, pri s-t. wlil 



Torrj' Pw 



t, Mi<rt.'lk> Tower, and lUackitcai 
florracks : lln:nl>-c IlarrsMika ar.d 
Island , (Ihiwgow llnrracks : [>ntn~ 
? liarrAcAs; Fort Matilda ; jsartlnsj 



<T1 



ort* l r 



irvi- 



St OS. 



■ 1 , 



each station, and 

r, an cither party girlnjr 
tender for one or more of 
lying for farms of tender mutt give sufficient guarantee 
ommoiidlng royal engineer of their living fully coniuetevit 
new works or repairs that may from time to tine bo 
*> Every Information on application to tbe Royal Kngl- 
fcvs-ral stations herein named, together with prtutod 
th*' tcrtn? of contruc! and letl- r of under for th» aereral 



ilisu-rlptain* of arUtlcers' work, w the '.Ttli February, upon making a drnosjtaf Ave 
shillings tor tli. sun.. The IrtbT of temW-r to W seale-1, ami traitatnttfd under corer to 
the Director of Contract*, War Ik'tatrtineiit. Pall-mall, Uwtoit, S.W., so that It may be 
recelvosl an or lief.ire the loth M«r-h, ls.1. 1 . an.1 to be luark'Sl ixi the left-hand corner at 

the eriT.lojie, - emU-r fur \» urkl al " 

RI,SKItvr>m. 

ETTtE. — For eonstm-tlng a re-ierrnlr at Knighton, for the Rjdn Commisrioner*. Plana, 
Ac., with William Henry Pnlkm, clerk, Town-hall, Hyde ; or at Mass***- Eastoo. Atnoe, 
and Son., drove, Sonthwark. eVnatod tenders to be s. nc to me on or Is fore Monday , 
the 24th day of February instant. Mo pledge Is given to accept the lowest or any 

DWELLING HO OTB o . 
HERT-.— For the erection of a dwelling-bouse at Lottxfonl, fitandon. near Ware, Hefta. 
Plan.. A.:., with Mr. Chapman. Lottsford, and at the ofllce ol the arcbilect. Cliarloa 
Chapman, St. Mildred '-coart, Poultry. B.C. The quantities a-lll lie supplied, aisd no 
teniser* will be aocepted nnlessi based ou the same. Tenders will be dssUvere-l on Ok JJtli 
iu<«ul. at the office ol tile architect. 

ROAD MAKING, Ac. 

lUKI.AMi,— For the following works, in the barony of Gorey. In the 'county of W.vfori :-- 
1. — For making nnew line of road from the comer of the Port-offtce in Gorey. to Edward 
Foley 's cottage in llall) raheon. containing about 41.> perchea : not to exowd £X". — — 
K.sr inokln, a new line of road frooi Gorey U> Tituhely. coutainlng alsrat Mki |ssrch*s. la 
thcb'Wiiliuul "I llalllogarry. Plain, form- of lemlcr, Ac .ohtainel. at tlic ..taVa ol i 
K- Wynne, ucretory to tli* Grand Jury, County Court Hoax". Wesford. 
MaJiniK!rtMt. For sewering, levelllim. pavlug, nasjtrliis. and channelling so m: 
tsloan strc't. and the fontjsatha at til*, *l~ th,'r.s.f. a* lies hetwaen Moas-lane and 1 
in Mos, Side, i'laiu, A*u, at the oBlee of Mr. John Woloterscrolt. , 



jsRvYEIlAOK. 

OxvoHl'. n.r raL-dructlng an ojien ss-wer along a |»rti(in of tho Trill Mill Stream in Ux> 
city of Oxford. Tile "lravrlngs. Ac, at the l•ommlsslon<-rs■ ofnotf. Town Hall. Oxlonl ; or 
' ml from Mr. John Oalpin. surveyor. Tendi-rs, on priutol f .nr.-. which 
cither of tlie clerk or th* surveyor to the Cosnmi-»ioncr-i. tnu-t ho 
J. Morreil. clerk to the OcsmToioncAassn.. No. -I, 
i 10th Marc 



Hast*,— For laying pip", 
uf the town of Alton . Copies of the quantities, with 




may be obtained, and the «p 
Trluiiner, clerk to the Board 



RirritKitnmiK.-For 
in the ^rUh of 




dltions, may l» olsialiud at the clerk'a ofllrea, ol. I 
on or Isrforo 13 o'clock on tha 4th of Marcli. 



Vestry mvv direct to be ( 

' of works, wiin e*ju- 
therhltli. ;ofof Mr. 
Iststarhm-bri'lge. Tcmlers, oocom- 
. to be sent to the clerk's oflicca 



silpplvliu -ll 
andjointlug 

Duplicate specilV-ations. Aeon layment 
OIBwof the town-clerk. Guildhall, Swan* 



SUPPLY, kc 

SWASslu. -Tor the following eoutra.-U for the Swansea Local Card of 1,. . — 
No. I.-Por supplying coat Iron water -pi)*'., and .sthet coating*. Cwitract No. i- For 
js.hydraiiU, and other st«l lltUttg*. lV.ntnv-1 No t.-lor la>ins; 
water-pipe.. Bring slaie* valve- and hydnuit., anil for .ither work«. 
ns. Aeon layment of XI for ca.-h er.iitra.-t, on application at the 
k. Guildhall, Swansea • or at tbe office of Hols-rt Hawlinaon, Eon... 
Ci.ll Enanimr. M, Parliament .treet, WcsunlnsUr. S.-aUd t. ndcrs, sndoraed.'' T.-nder 
■ ■ 1 ' itnul - i J, t; must lel"l.rirfcit.ll.i' '•!!'.• ..!C. R.Man » I.t " -n >-■;• t», 
llnlllhuil, Suaiw-n, on or before the Wall Feb. 
IlonilltillTliK. - For sauply Inc fortheuseof the Vostry of the Jiarlsb of Rotbcrhlthe, 
Guernsey stranlt* *).alU. York piving, lialf-MTerelgns lor carriau" pavlnf. . orb. Ac for 
.uic jear. t . be dcllvi ro.1 alnng.lle wharf it Holherhithc. Form* of tendiT and M-Irfslm* 
of ardclee to lie supplied may lie olsialned at the clerk's office. ol. Paradise- treet, RoUier- 
hithc Tenders to tie sent to Ui« clerk's off!<s> by 11 noon of the itli March. 

ItniDGK. 

tlonisf » J J- n "^ ^rtjlas' *»x>*> the river II. «t : \g.«-To*t-lirU1ge. 



TO CORREs-il'OXDENTS. 
We cannot undertake to retitni rejected comtntmlcaiiuna, 

Wo*K« IK PaooatTsa.^ We slinll feel ohllHv.1 lo am of »mr reailerawlio wiT favoui 
note* of works eontem|dat*d or in progre** In lis* pn.vlne.-s; in naost coses 
liltmUou that a work Is Olson to be, or baa already lioeli cosnlueoci-J. wUl I 

r. R. D. f Birmingham. >-Ne«t week. 
A Si mcatata.— Will be completed very shortly 
w. C. It — t. Lists will be given aa soon a* epae 



specially prepared lor as at some cost 
. L-— Photograph* '*T plans received ; shall la> l-sik.-l Into; 



notice will l.e gls cn. 
" o-«. 7. We CJ 



Ax Aucbitiw-t '» Pi ni. irirlstol)._We < 

name and address is furnished fee our p 
'I .. should l.' •all.r.i.l n,i. week. 
Jack Plawr. -Neitwojik. 

C. T. .Sels.1 skolchisl- 

.1 M. F. — Yes ; v1rw shall be engraved. 

W.-l. The totol omouut subacriiwl to the Allsrrt Memorial Fond Is nearly « o.oon. i. u b 

liiUMMattitt- to say. 
W. 11. -Thank*. 
>U — i«llaa«ow),_l)ltlo. 
P. N. W. -Shall hear from us. 
M. W. letter lias Imh-ii mislaid i reply 
F.Y, TU'.onil our proviiKv. 
X.R.X.-I. Received. J, Bef.ire long. 
R. It * 



NOTICE. 

Tlio Seventh Volume ;if the BriLniMi New - li now reaiij . Voond In cloth, pri^e Jl*. 

Sul-crita'rs con hero their «i| Kes bound, eilhi r wlt'i or witle mt tli* «lwitisemi-i;t pages, 
for 4s. <*!., on sending them to the office. Chism p-wIj tut IjIikIihk the vo.urae may be hod 
price Is. each. 

•s* All 'V«™s,i„Ktsl«« fo tr a Urtwil, TV /.'.ftf .r (Av 1U I1.1I1M. NEWS, Itj Old 
llsssfs.'f-ci'STY. ,1niW, H'.''..*c,ylglrfAiri rvfemao /•' «,l»,ta, • ,m pe ortre IsixIKSI nvsnVS, 
XA^A .*..«*./ Vo iJ/.ssr.ll.,lA, /-kkfoaer, Isfo-JI. #V.f /We(7.cosn-f. v. 

rred up la tit »'«V» «n nuroloys. >■ 
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THE ALBERT MEMORIAL. 

Y LORD, — I have had the honour of 
receiving, anil ol submitting to the Queen, 
your lordship's letter of the lH(h inst., 
communicating the proceedings which 
have taken place with the view to the 
erection of a national memorial monu- 
ment to the much lamented Prince 
Consort. 

The Queen feel* grateful from the 
bottom of her heart for the universal 
sympathy that has been expressed for her 
in her deep affliction. But it is still more 
soothing to her feeling* to know that the 
noble character, the truly princely nature 
of him whose loss has bowed her to the 
earth with a sense of desolation and misery 
that every day, alas ! serves only to increase, 
is appreciated by the country ; that the 
benefits he has been instrumental in conferring 
on the nation, the good he has brought since 
be first came amongst us, to effect which be 
may be truly said alone to have lived — are 
understood and acknowledged. 

The Queen is also much touched by the 
feeling which has led the promoters of the 
movement for erecting a national monument to the Prince to leave the 
nature ot that monument to her decision. It is a subject on which 
Ihere must be necessarily some difference of opinion. Manv. influenced 
doubtless br the belief that there was nothing which the Prince himself 
had no deeply and constantly at heart as the promotion of whatever might 
teml to the advantage of the community at large, or any portion of it, 
have thought that the most appropriate monument to his memory 
would be t» commemorate hi* name with some great work that should 
have that cud in view ; and the Queen cannot but be gratified by this 
proof of a just appreciation of his character. 

Put it would probably be difficult to procure anything like agree- 
ment as to the nature of the institution which should thus bear his 
honoured name, and it would be inexpressibly painful to the Queen 
were any controversy to arise on such a subject. 

It would be also more in accordance with her own feelings, and she 
believes with those of the country in general, that the monument should 
be more directly personal to its object — should be, in fact, more than 
what is commonly indicated by the word. Even so, it is probable that 
opinions may differ a* to the character that would be most appropriate 
for such a monument 

But the Queen is confident that the 
to the reference of the subject for her decision wUl leid to a 
acquiescence in it, to the cheerful abandonment of individual views, and 
to a unanimous working together to effect the object all have at 
heart. 

After giving the subject her best consideration, her Majesty has come 
to the conclusion that nothing would be more appropriate, provided 
it is on a scale of sufficient grandeur, than an obelisk to be erected in 
Hyde- park, on the site of the Great Inhibition of 1851, or on some spot 
immediately contiguous to it ; nor would any proposal that could be 
made be more gratifying to the Queen personalty, for she can never 
tot-get that the Prince himself had highly approved of the idea of a 
memorial of this character being raised on the same spot in remembrance 
of the Great Exhibition. 

There would also be thia advantage in a monument of this nature, 
■al of the highest artists of the day might take part in its 
i, for there would be room enough at its base for various groups 
of statuary, each of which might be 



In the selection of the artists to be employed in the choice of a 
design, and in the considerations of the details of execution, the Queen 
-would wish to obtain the best advice, and she would therefore desire to 
call to her assistance a small committee, consisting of persons in whom 
she could feel satisfied that the country would repose entire confidence. 

I have written, by her Majesty's commands, to those whose assist- 
ance she thus desires to obtain, and will lose no time, as soon as I have 
received their answers, in communicating their names to your lordship. 

1 have the honour to be, &c, 

C. Out. 

My Loan, — The Queen wishes me to add a few words to the answer 
to your letter, which you will receive with this, expressive in a more 
especial manner of her Majesty's personal wishes. 

She is aware that she could not with any propriety contribute, as a 
wife, to a monument to her husband; but she is also the Sovereign ot 



this great empire, and, as such, she cannot but think she may be 
allowed to join with the nation in the expression of a nation's gratitude 
to one to whom it owes so much. 

Who has a dearer interest than the Queen in the well-being and the 
happiness of the people ? And if it has pleased God to make her reign 
o far happy and prosperous, to whom, under Divine Providence, is this 
so much owing, as to her beloved husband — in all matters of doubt or 
difficulty her wise counsel, her unfailing guide and support ? 

No one can know, as the Queen knows, how his every thought was 
devoted to the country — how his only aim was to improve the condition 
of the people, and to promote their best interests. Indeed, his untiring 
exertions in furtherance of these objects tended, in all probability, to 
shorten his precious life. 

should be allowed to co 



Surely, then, it will not be out of place that, following the i 
of her people, the Queen should be allowed to consider hoi 
best take part with them in doing honour to her beloved Prince, as that 



■ how she 



the proposed monument mar be recorded to future ages 
the Queen and people of' a grateful country to the t 
benefactor. 

I hare the honour to be, & 



by 
of its 



Osborne, Feb. 19, 1*62. 

The Might Hon. the Lord Mayor, &c. 



C. Out. 



Till'* docs the Queen of England speak to her people. 
It was for a considerable lime a matter for regret with a large 
number of men that the Committee entrusted with the fund for 
rearing a suitable monument to the late Prince Consort neglected, 
at the first mention of the proposal, to state distinctly the form which 
the memorial was to take. Scheme after scheme has, in consequence 
of this neglect, been paraded before the public, backed by zealous 
advocates, and gathering together many partisans — all of whom were 
likely to take umbrage if their energies in favour of charitable gratitude 



were thrown away. 



Thi 



h 



-tinned, in which the 

subscribers were kept, fostered all kinds of wild suggestions, and 
made them painfully prominent ; at length, as might have been 
anticipated, suggestions were launched for dividing the collected 

the illustrious patron of the Several bodies. It is true that the 
ntal character " of the memorial was, at the first mee 
of, but it was the uttered opinion of an individual only, and 
was not given by authority of the immediate and responsible promoters. 
Nothing, perhaps, shows more fully the esteem in which the Prince 
Consort was held, and the deep sympathy which all classes of English 
men feel for our widowed Queen, than the fact that so large a sumh vs 
been raised without other than a general object of preserving to future 
ages some record of the blameless Prince. But if the silence of the 
Committee occasioned regret, that regret was deepened when it became 
known that the members composing it were about to shift their responsi- 
bility on to the shoulders of the Queen, and to interpose her Majesty 
between the Committee and any dissatisfaction which the decision might 
occasion. Every one ha* read of the amiable and loving regard with 
which the Queen cherishes every institution which her husband toiled 
for. The pardonable bias with which she might lean to aught which 
he loved and patronised was remembered with anxiety. The guardians 
of these countless institutions had not been slow to make known their 
wants and wishes. If affection had warped the judgment of the 
Queen, and prompted her to scatter this Memorial Fund broadcast over 
many charitable institutions, we could scarcely have been surprised. 
The temptation was great, perhaps, for the wife to relieve, in memory 
of ber husband, the sorrows which he ministered to ; but the Queen of 
England has soared above the embarrassing and wrong position in 
which she was thoughtlessly placed by the Committee, and in the most 
touching letters which were ever addressed by a sovereign to it* sub- 
jects, makes her decision known, and directs our onward course. In- 
stinctively she appears to have seen the difficulty of agreement in 
any so-called utilitarian scheme, whilst acknowledging the just appre- 
ciation of his character which hare prompted suggestions in that 
direction. After giving the subject her best consideration, her Majesty 
has declared in farour of an obelisk, with groups of statuary at the 
base, each of which might be entrusted to a different artist. To choose 
a design, and in the consideration of the details, of execution, the 
Queen will call to her assistance a small committee. The form ol the 
monument being now definitely settled, wc hope we shall have no more 
discussion on that point, but that the artists will be allowed to make 
the monument, by its display of art as well as by its grandeur, worthy 
of the Prince's noble character, and also of " the Queen and people of 
a grateful country," who thereby honour its benefactor. 

An obelisk is, perhaps, the oldest as well as the most enduring form 
»f monument which could have been chosen. We have not, il is true, 
been particularly happy in our culture of the idea in Knglund. The 
obelisks in the Fleet valley and in the Ulackfriars-road allow ample 
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■cope Tor improvement; but it must be admitted that oar other public 
monuments arc equally unsatisfactory. We believe tbe miserable re- 
sults have been more owing to official interference und to bad subjects 
than to artistic incapacity. Our Knglisb sculptors arc equal to any 
which other nation* now can show, eren it' we reckon Raron Maro- 
chetti a foreigner. Foley's statue rif Lord Hardingc alone is enough 
to point to for evidence of our skill in equestrian statues; Gibson's 
bas-reliefs will hold their own against the chiselled marble of any 
modern nation ; and numerous other Englishmen may. by merit only, 
take a foremost place when occasion demands Art's tribute to a great 
and glorious Prince. 

As every one knows, ancient Egypt has supplied nearly all the 
obelisks which have been reared in our modern cities, and more than 
onc-lialf of those transported from the valley of the Nile are to be 
awn in Home ; but they have all, more or less, this defect, that they 
speak of the death of the nation which so far disregarded her anti- 
quities as to banish or barter them away. Their mystic characters 
preach no lesson to the people. The modern inscriptions occasionally 
found cut upon them tell us that they have been dragged to their pre- 
sent sites to gratify a conqueror's vanity. That in the space in front 
of St. Peter's is put ignobly to serve as a gnomon to n moDstcr dial. 
None of them quicken the " patriotic tide," as does Kauch's 2™"!* in 
honour of the Great Frederick, or the Napoleon Column in the Plat e 
Vcndome. They arc weak and spiritless, not because they are 
obelisks, but because they were designed for one purpose, and devoted 
iguorantly to another. 

In the Albert memorial we have an opportunity, then, of making the 
obelisk a monument compressive of English fcehng. and of the state 
which art has arrived at in this nineteenth century. Fur the first time 
since the days of the Pharaohs, with one or two insignificant excep- 
tion*, a stupendous obelisk will be designed and carved instead of 
being simply erected, and it will record the sorrow which was endured 
by a Queen and her people for a great loss in plate of the gratified 
vanity which conquest had begotten. 

It is well for us to consider beforehand how we are prepared to 
execute this work. As regards material, we may dispense with a 
special stone committee, and thus avoid all necessity for patented 
preservative silicates. Upon granite and bronze we can hand down 
our Prince's memory. There are quarries near Liskcard and Pen- 
zance where monoliths may be procured at least 100 feet in length and 
10 or 12 feet square. Aberdeen can supply us with a variety of granite 
if we desire coloured ornamental accessories. Although an obelisk is 
decided upon, it will not, we presume, be a simple monolith on a square 
pedestal, with sculptured bas-reliefs. Groups of sculpture will sur- 
round the base, and with these we must try to make conspicuous the 
various attributes of him in whose honour tbe monument is built. We 
know with what riches the pyramid or Mauaolus was encircled. We 
would have the Albert memorial equally famous and equally deserving 
of such fame. But the great difficulties will be more in the prepara- 
tion of tbe general design than of tbe sculptured portions of it. Our 
sculptors are, we believe, fully equal to the latter undertaking, but we 
doubt their ability to execute llic former satisfactorily. Tbe architecture 
of fcnlplort' monuments is almost invariably bad, for the simple reason 
that sculptors have not now-a-days the time, even if they have tbe 
inclination, to study the sister art. They regard architecture as a 
musician looks upon the libretto of his opera — as a simple material 
far the display ot his abilities, to which it must, of course, be subser- 
vient. 

Wc trust thai the Committee which her Majesty will call to aid her 
in selecting a design, will not nail into an error of this description ; that 
they will recollect that in all the greatest works of antiquity, architects 
were associated with sculptors. Phidias could deck the Temple of 
Minerva with priceless sculpture, but it was out of his power to design 
that majestic framework for it, which even now, despoiled by time and 
man, stands in melancholy grandeur, the glorious crown upon the Hill 
of M ars. There have l>een sculptors, wc admit, who were likewise great 
architects and distinguished painters, but Michel Angelos are not to be 
had by asking for them, and assuredly wc shall find no men of equal 
calibre in modern London. Wc shall be content if the work be well 
done by several hand*, and if different minds can be brought to labour 
at one design. Moreover, u wish is expressed in her Majesty's letter 
that more than one sculptor shall be employed upon the memorial. We 
foresee considerable contusion anil much unjilcaitantnCTs if one of these 
gentlemen should be exalted above his fellows by beiu^ entrusted 
with the conception of the main design lor the monument. The 
difficulty of selecting a sculptor to do that portion of the work 
Would be great. 

The preparation of the design lies undoubtedly within an architect's 
province, and he certainly dughl to be best able, on account of his 
training, to do it. We would not forbid a sculptor trying his hand at 
h, but at the same lime we would suggest that a preliminary competi- 
tion, limited or unlimited, as the Committee may decide, should take 
place amongst architects for the general arrangement of thc.mcmorial ; 



it should be distinctly understood that tho position of the sculptured 
groups, &c, was alone to be shown, that it was not a competition for 
the sculptured work at all, but simply and solely for the shell of tbe 
monument, without reference to the detail of the sculpture which was 
I afterwards to adorn it. The bestowal of commissions upon the different 
sculptors would follow, as a natural consequence, the selection of the 
architectural design, and all would work harmoniously together to 
shuw the world that the right men are not wanting in England when 
a great event demands their services, and that the Prince who in life 
watched for every opportunity to benefit the people, and to infuse into 
them the sweet influence of art, would in death not only awaken in the 
people's breasts appreciation of his noble character, but stimulate our 
artuts to rear in England one good monument to the one Prince who 
has been worthy of it; a monument which would deserve to be 
inscribed with the closing words of the Queen's letter, and tell to future 
ages that it was " reared by the Queen and people of a grateful country 
to the memory of its benefactor." 

Her Majesty has named the Earls of Derby and Clarendon, Sir 
Charles Kastlake, and the Right lion. William Cubilt, to form the 
Committee referred to. 



" THOUGHTS ON DESIGNING A PICTURE GALLFJtY." 

\ DIFFICULT thing to design is, consequently, generally a good thing 
to design. Tbe very difficulty begets extra thoughts and extra work, 
and that extra thought and work brings out additional skiff. Moreover, 
if the circumstances are such that tho usual decorations should be dis- 
pensed with, so much the better, at least for once, for tbe way is then left 
open for the use of decorations of an unusual kind ; and if the difficulty in 
designing comes from the difficulties of planning or arrangement — if tbe 
. best mode of arrangement is still a matter of differing opinion among 
authorities on the subject, still more interesting Is the task ; and more 
interesting still docs it become if the object of the building it one in which 
our education and favourite studies cause us to take a deep interest. 

These thonghts have arisen while thinking on the subject of picture 
galleries— of the difficulties, both in design and arrangement, that they 
present— and yet on the many great and unusual facilities they afford for 
original treatment, and unusual materials, modes, and degrees of 
decoration. 

We will first enter briefly into the best mode of lighting, which so inti- 
mately concerns the external architectural treatment, and the best mode 
of dividing and arranging the pictures, which so much affects the mode of 
lighting. The great authorities differ much, but the minority stem to 
agree upon one Important principle, namely, that the window or light by 
which a picture is seen, ami the picture itself, ought not to come within 
the range of vision at the same time; and yet. although tbe fullest develop- 
ment of this principle was practically carried out many years ago in a 
building erected expressly for the temporary exhibition of a collection of 
tbe pictures of Sir Benjamin West, and has since been carried out in one 
or two private galleries, yet out of all the large pubUc galleries of Europe, 
there is but one room that is erected for the purpose of giving tbe pictures 
therein exhibited tbe most favourable light possible in accordance with this 
principle. 

The galleries of Berlin and Vienna are lighted with side lights. The 
Louvre is partly lighted in one manner and partly in the other. Our 
National Gallery and Royal Academy rooms, and tbote at 8outh 
Kensington, are lighted from above. Tbe older Pinacotheca, at Munich, is 
a well lighted and well arranged picture gallery, and, for ordinary 
purposes, seems a very good model to keep in mind. This combines each 
mode — often a wise course when authorities differ. In the same building 
we Und the large saloons lighted from above, and tbe small cabiuvts lighted 
from the side. At tbe new gallery at Dresden the same system baa 
been carried out ; the larger pictures are lighted from above, and the 
smaller cabinet pictures from the side. 

But, as mentioned above, there is one particular room of one gallery In 
Europe where tbe principle so successful In the advantageous display of 
Sir Benjamin West's pictures, and which, in a different form, was 
nsed some time ago for a temporary exhibition at Rome, has been per- 
manently and successfully carried out. This is in tbe artistic city of 
Munich. Tbe ex-King Ludwig knows well what is good both in and for 
pictures, and is sure to have whatever will show Hum to the greatest 
nilYiuslBgc. 

The gallery where it has been adopted is tbe new Pinacotheca, a build- 
ing erected and expressly set apart for modern pictures, whereas the 
older Pinacotbtea contains the older masters only. The room referred to 
is that occupied by the pictures of the landscape painter Rathman. painted 
lit Greece by the command of King Lud»ig ; and the mode of lighting 
employed seems much the same as that Ascribed by Messrs. Papworth in 
their valuable little work on the subject.* 

The principle of not seeing the pictures and the source from which the 
light is obtained at the siituc time is tfiec'.td by weans of a screen or wall, 
supported by columns. These, then, arc tbe three variations in the way in 
which picture galleries arc lighted ; whether this last mode is so great aa 
improvement as lo make up ftr the inconvenience of the columns, may be 
doubtful, they arc not, however, necessary; a suspended roof, n» suggested 



♦ " Vratvins, Utinric*. srxl rtrtnTviOalUrU., *r.-' J.>e W. P«l.»DTth and Wyatt 
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J in this frallcry, that of totting apart a 
to the exhibition of new acquisitions, 
new arrival Joe* not annoy those who 



by Messrs. Papwortb. or a suspended screen, m tued at the Exhibition at 
Uome, woulJ answer the purpose equally well. 

The division and arrangement of tbc picture! have alto mach to 
do with the arrangement of the gallery, and consequently with the exterior 
decoration. In the older Pioacolheca at Munich, the painting* arc grouped 
according to schools, and in this gallery is a most useful arrangement 
which might well be adopted in other galleries. A corridor runs the whole 
length of the building, 480 feet, so that whnterer particular school you may 
wish to study you can go to at once, without going all through the rooms. 

Another .admirable plan is adopted in this gallery, that 
room close to tbc entrance devoted 
so that tho crowding to sec the last 
are enjoying the older pictures. 

This building contains grand staircase, entrance saloon, room for new 
acquisitions, curator's room, and copying room. The ground floor is set 
apart for engraviDgs, terra eotta vases and mosaics, and porci- lain enamels ; 
these are mostly very beautiful copiea by Munich artists of the pictures in 
tbc gallery. 

The picture galleries upstairs arc appropriated to the different schools of 
the old musters, in the following manner : — Italian, three large rooms, one 
of them 93 fret long, three cabinets opening out of them, lighted, 
by side windows ; ancient German school, one large room and 
three cabinets ; old Flemish school, one large room and three cabinets; 
more recent Flemish school, three large rooms, and showing how well the 
mode most suited to a particular size and school is applied; ten cabinets aru 
devoted to the small and minutely finished pictures of this school. The 
French and Spanish share together ono large room and three small 
cabinets. 

Such arc some of the leading features in the arrangements of some 
principal galleries in Kuropc. that stand for our models and as tests 
of the success of any particular principle that their promoter* may have 
thought best to attain tho end they had in view. The different architec- 
tural treatment depends much on which of these modes, both of lighting and 
arrangement of pictures is selected. If the mode of lighting selected 
be that used at Berlin and Vienna — that of lateral lighting— the 
wiodows become the principal objects in tho composition, as is usually 
the case in our modern buildings, to whatever purpose they may be 
devoted ; nnd a picture gallery then doe* not necessarily differ in 
external appearance from any other ordinary public building. If the mode 
selected be that of our National Gallery, that is, of lighting from above, 
the building has naturally to he treated in a way different from all ordinary 
building* in northern countries, but gains this advantage if properly 
treated, that it can scarcely fail of telling everybody its special purpose. 

But if t!>e mode to be seen at Munich and Dresden of lighting, and of 
disidlng the pictures into large ami small, and placing them in rooms lighted 
respectively from above and from tlic side, be adopted, then the modes of 
treatment which the architect has at his disposal depends, at least, upon 
three circumstances : — 

I. The number of the small pictures. 

i The point of the compass which is thought best or tbc lateral lights 
or windows to face. 

3. The nature of the site, and the choice of the architect as to whether 
ho will have in his principal front the usual ornamentation of windows, or 
the peculiar effect in our country associated with picture galleries of some 
kind of wall decoration. 

For, in the first case, suppose that the smaller pictures arc so numerous 
that cabinets lighted by lateral lights arc necessary on both sides of the 
building, then tho external treatment becomes the same as if the lateral 
system of light was alone adopted. But if the number of small pictures 
is only such a* to need the small laterally lighted cabinets on one side, 
then the architect has two sides that most be treated differently, but 
which side he would select for decoration by the fenestration, or which for 
9'mn- kind of wall decoration, wonld depend on circumstances. In the 
older l'inacotheca this is determined by a northern light being chosen for 
the windows of tbc cabinets. This has been chosen for the principal front, 
-which is, therefore, an ordinary looking building, which might be, from its 
appearance, almost anything else as well as a picture gallery. 

But tho third, that of tho circumstance of site, will necessarily much 
affect the decoration of these double lighted galleries. If in a position like 
that of our National Gallery and many buildings in London and other 
large cities, one sido of the building is so closed in by houses that all hope 
of a gvod literal light Is impossible ; the principal and only facade looking 
into au open space must, in such a case, bo the otic lighted by windows, and 
its decoration, as usual, influenced by them, so that really we fjet out of the 
three modes of lighting — 1. That of lighting from ahnve ahine. 2. That of 
lighting from the sido alone. And .1. Tliat ot combining in the same build- 
ing the two principles for different kinds of pictures, but two modes of 
treatment for the exterior of these buildings, one peculiar to these buildings 
alone, and the other not. The third, that of a building having two prin- 
cipal facades, telling on one side that behind its wall arc large pictures 
which it is considered by its architect arc best seen by a top li^ht, and the 
other that the same building contains smaller pictures displayed by a lateral 
light, is an exceptional case not often met with. And existing examples 
prove this ; for of two of the buildings which combine these two modes of 
lighting, the two Pioacothecas, at Munich; in one — the older Pinacotheca — 
tbecabinet or window side of the building is the principal facade ; and 
In the other— the new Pinacotheca— the Urge room or blank wall side has 
been selected a* the grand front, and is appropriately adorned by a series 
of frescoes by Kaulbach. Certainly the new Pinacolheca is by far the 



most striking building of the two, and bears on its 1 
clearly the purpose which tho interior fulfils. 

With regard to the external architectural treatment, after the mode 
of lighting and arrangement lias been well considered and decided upon. 
Let us take the case of a picture gallery in which the system of lighting 
from above has been selected, as it gives by far more scope for treating 
the building in a way different in manner to most ordinary buildings; and, 
of course, wlmtcvcr applies to this case applies equally to tho case where 
the blank sido of a twofold lighted gallery is chosen for the principal front. 
The first thought of an architect, is, what a splendid opportunity is 
here offered for an unusual display of both sculpture and painting! 
But, alas, our climate ! anil the fading nature of the most enduring 
frescoes! He remembers this, and asks, why in old time* the Early 
Christians could afford Ui have their basilicas covered with pictures in 
mosaics; why St. Mark's at Venice is covered within and without with 
this beautiful, artistic, and everlasting ornnmcnt; while we have not a 
single specimen of such appropriate out-door ornament in all our costly 
buildings. If the ancient kind of mosaic is so costly, is there no invention 
that the manufacturers of pottery, enterprising and Ingenious as they ore, 
can think of, possessing the durability ot the old mosaics, with, at least, 
some of their delicacy and beauty? Such a mode of out-door adornment 
for tympanums of arches and other wall spaces stems to be a desideratum. 

The subjects chosen and the principle adopted in the new gallery 
at Dresden will show what scope there is in the a» solvations naturally 
suggested by its contents for the artistic ornamentation of a picture 
gallery with flrst-rale sculpture; wc find among the series of statues and 
bas-reliefs arc Hercules, I'erscus, Jason aud Theseus, I'ruiiicthein and 
Pygmalion, Orpheus and Aniphion, llonicr acid Ilesiod, Apcllcs and 
I'hidias, Lvsippus and Alexander. On another front the Patriarchs and 
Prophets of the old covenant, and the Apostles and Evangelists of the new, 
with the artists who have so nobly depicted them, Michel Angelo and 
Raffaellc ; while on another part of the same front are the statues of 
Holbein, Giotto, Dante, Goethe. &c, &c. This is truly a good 
and the country that produces such a building will, besides the 
long reap the benefit of it, for a work containing such a mass cf 
scuTplure, is one of the best scboob of art that a country can have, and is 
not, in this way. tho purpose and design of the building written most 
forcibly on its walls ? 

The exterior of !Sir Robert Peel's picture callery at Drayton Manor, 
designed by Mr. Sidney Suiirke, U a good example uf the artistic treat- 
ment of t lie exterior of n picture gallery lighted from ab.ive, its exterior 
is embellished with colossal statues of Uubeos, Vandyke, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

A picture gallery without windows at the sides can be made unusually 
beautiful, but this "can only be tlic case when a totally different ruodo of 
treatment is adopted from what would be the case if it was lighted by 
windows; a great variety of modes is open to the designer.— coloured 
materials, painting, mosaic*, sculptured bas-reliefs, niches expressly 
formed for and filled by statues, chosen uppioptiatel) for the occasion ; 
any means of ornamenting, in fact, that the architect likes, csccpt blutl 
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THE BUILDERS' BALL. 
S britfly intimated in our last, the annual ball in aid of the funds of 
the Builders' Benevolent Institution, took place at Willis's Booms 
on Thursday, the 30th iost., under the patronage of tbe Right Hon. the 
Lord Mayor, who was present, attended by Mr. Sheriff CockereU and Mr. 
Sheriff Twentymau. Many influential contractors were present, and the 
Rooms were crowded for the greater part of the evening. We believe that 
an addition of somotbing like £liO to the funds of the Institution is one of 
the results of these annual gatherings. 



MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
X ordinary meeting of this Association was held cm the evening of Wcdnes- 



A N ord 
A day, 
chair. 



at the 



George-street, the Vice-President in tbe 



... of the previous t 

upon Mr. Alfred Derbyshire to read a paper on the subject of Irish Antiquities, 
being tbe result of a rtcent tour through that country. 

1 n speskiog of the present statu uf tbe Irish metropolis, tbe writtr called attri- 
tion to tbe violations of Esthetic principles displayed hi many of ibe puWfa 
buildiogs and monuments, but at tins same time referred to the number and 
extent ol the public squares, and to tbe brtwlth of the streets as points worthy of 
emulation iu other eilirs. 

Aflw describing the various antiquitlr* of Ktllarney and county Wirklow, Mr. 
Darby-shire cnncludrd by glting a detailed sccoont of the famous round tower 
and seven churches or Gk'iidalongh. 

The paper was illu9tratiil with diagrams awl »k.~trli<-». A dhcus»ii>n followed 
upon that qvatw xtsuia ul aiitumaiian,, the round towers and their 
original use. 



THE COLSTON HAM. COMPETITION. 
YITK have received sevirnl rouimumcatlons, cuurlswl In no measured terms. 
VV with rcfrrmeo to Ibis competition. Tlwrv seems to tie a very general 
opinion that tbe whole of tbe drawings sabmittrd should be publicly 
• -■' *- to this desire, if only m their ( 



tbe 



would do » 



• own jUatl- 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE EXHIBITION APPROACHES. 

ON Tuesday Mr. Cowpcr moved for leave to bring in a Bill Id authorise 
the formation of a road between Kensington -gore anil Bays water, and to 
apply the proceeds of the Metropolis Improvement Fund Account towards 
defrayin,; the COX of the construction of such road. He mid that it was 
with considerable reluctance lie moved the House to entertain this Bill, 
not merely because it was always unpleasant to deal with questions of 
taste in Parliament, nor because the question was mixed up with parochial 
and metropolitan jealousies, but chiefly because the office he had the 
honour to hold had for one of its special objects the guardianship of the 
beauty and amenity of the park*, and it was his desire to protect the 
parks as much as passible from any such intrusions as would diminish 
the recreation and enjoyment which they afforded to her Majesty's 
subject*. A very strong case, however, had been made out against the 
existing state of thing*. For the last two years deputations had waited 
upon him to represent the urgent necessity of a new road between 
Kensington-gore and Bavswater, not merely with regard to the special 
requirements of this year, arising from the Great Exhibition, but with 
reference to the permanent wants of the west of London. The situation 
of the South Kensington Museum, the Horticultural Garden*, and the 
Great Exhibition, part of which building would be permanent, under the 
care of the Society of Arts, made it very important that a good road should 
be formed between the point* he had named. On the other hand, it was 
very necessary that the parks should be preserved for the enjoymeut of 
tbe public, and that no detriment should be caused to their appearance. 
In reply to a statement made that the road would not be ready for the 
Exhibition, he must say that he bad consulted engineer* of eminence, and 
that they assured him a permanent road could be constructed before the 
first of June, at which time the general resort to the Exhibition might be 
expected to commence. A contractor had proposed to construct it within 
three months on the penalty of receiving no pay should he fail in Ids 
engagement. Had the Bill been received with favour, and allowed to pas* 
rapidly through the House, he would have had it ready at tbe 1st of June, 
but bo found that a strong desire existed to retard it. In consequence of 
this feeling he had taken care to insert in the Bill powers to make a 
temporary road, but he wished, a* the matter had gone so far, to ascertain 
tbe opinion of the House as to whether there should or nut be a permanent 
road. Subsequently, Mr. Cowpcr said, with regard to observations that 
had fallen frum tlvc member for Mary Inborn', that he (Mr. Cowpcr) fell 
himself in the position of tbe camel whose back was broken by the last 
feather, for he at least expected that he should have received the support 
of Marylebone. Then, with regard to what bad fallen from the noble lord 
opposite (Lord J. Manners), ho begged to remind him that he was within 
hi* province in proposing a measure relating to the Royal property, and 
the Metropolitan Board of Work* had no jurisdiction in the matter. — 
(Heir, hear.) He had received a vote of thanks from that body for 
having introduced this Bill. Seeing that the Metropolitan Board 
of Works and the member* representing the metropolis differed 
in their views, and that the Bill seemed to be generally distasteful 
to the House — (cheer*)— lie felt be could not do better than 
withdraw the Bill.— (Cheers.) He should follow out the other branch of 
the tubject, namely, the arrangement to he made for tbe temporary 

i estimate lor the sum that would be 
r) 



of tbe 



me suujcct, namely, wie arrangement l 
passage of vehicle*, by proposing an estiin 
necessary for that purpose.— (Hear, hear.) 
Tbe Bill was then withdrawn. 



We have been requested to publish the 
Thoroughfares' improvement Committee : — 

To tht IVifry of AflUMytoft. 

Tirar Committee, In again reporting on the important subject ot the improvement of the 
pontic thoroughfare* connected with Ibis imrinh, especially In relation to the requirements 
ot the forthcoming Exhibition of IM, deem It sslrlseblu to refer to the whole of their 
proceedings. 

With respect to the tlroropton-roaj improvement, a plan was submitted purporting to 
come from the Cocnmitur of Council on Education, showing an improvement to this 
thoroughfare by taking (town certain houses and bonding*, from Not. to II. both in- 
clusive, In the Brofupton-road, Interfering with the parochial schools, and taking down the 
house* in Uuceu's-tiutMIng*, between Queer, s-gitrJeoi and New-street, Using cluwn tlx 
chemist's and stationer's shops at the eortwr of Chsval-place^lakliig down Brunswick-pun*, 
anil las lodge to the Oratory, hostile* interfering with the pleasure ■aniens of Brosnplon- 
tquan-- and Brum peon churchyard ; thin conipniwnalv* plan would have cot* at least 
^ao.otM. 

Tour Committee being desirous of sa<ertai nlng Use LnU-ntions of tr« Council on Education, 
0* to raising funds for this object, anil with a view to putting tbe proposed plan to a 
practicable uwt, directed your clerk to open a comwporjdeoc* with the Committee oi Council 
on the subject. A letter, dated the Mth October. I Ml, was accordingly addrnwoit to the 
Gxnmlltce, and to it a reply was received simply stating that the matter would bo sub- 
mitted to their lordship*. After somu time had elapss-d, a second letter was addressed to 
the Oomraittea by your clerk, to which a reply was returned to the effect that their Lord- 
ships bad not up to that time arrived at any dectaton. 

X nor Committee, failing to ascertain how the Committee of Council on Education pro- 
pose to carry out the scheme set forth in the plan propose*! In their orncc, or whether they 
would make any contribution in osl of tbi* pro]>o*cd Improvement, considered It advisable 
to addmaj a b-ttcr to lbs Boyal Commiassoneis for the International Exhibition of Ixsf, 
which thay accordingly did ; tbe Utter was doted the 3rd Issecrnhev, I mil, and forwarded, 
with a copy of the corrrsjiondctttT. with the Council on Education, bot to the letter no reply 
of any kind has been received. 

Your Committee living entirely foiled to obtain the m-operaUon of the two public bodies 
tncs.1 interested in Improving the thoroughfares ot llrompton. and upon a plan being pre- 
jtnmt by Mr Junto. Hrtiaiibridgv. your surveyor, .bowing u comparatively inexpensive way 
of Improving the width of the roai by taking off a part of the land in Oueen s-tiuililing", 
not built upon, and 30 or li* feet in Width of the appsr-ut waste land in frontof Bromptoii- 
r,w, also the open space In the front of Mtcilael's plaee. now only enclosed by railings, 
dllrctol that wtHiST to place himself in communication with the owners and leasees ol the 
pro|«-rty In question to n-evrtaln how far they would ho willing to meet the public rvqulrc- 
meuu ; that oftlirr reported thai he bad -.--n the owners, milliters, surveyor*), iuiiI others 
n.niernnl for lb* property, and, after isssstili lahlii trouble, he found that the amount ol 
crtut|s nsation required in toting It as » whole is far beyond tlie limited fundat Uwdlipuaal 
of the vescry ; he wa«. therefore, una'il,- to negotiate for the lond in quctiuti. or advise the 
vestry as to what course they should adujit without obtaining a special Act of Parliament 



for that purpose, and for the renaon before set forth, it eoakl hanlly b* 1 
vedry would consider it within their province to adopt su.li a tviures*. 

Your Committee would here remark thot this roail, the Improvement of which Is so 
important to the pnblic rafety and ounvenience during the furthcoming Exhibition, Is a 
turnpike-road entirely under the control of tlw Metropolis Hoods Commissioners, the vestry 
only has lug the en' of lh» footpath* on either s4de. It appearing that the *ald T 
Roails Conimisslotwrs liave powers under their Act to widen and Improve the 1 
their jurisdiction. It was tube hoped that they would come forward and Invito the o 
of the other public bodies to aid In tarrying out to Important an improvement. 
Your Committee «iu»l.!cr the issrith of Kensington baa shown itself quite [disposed to 
' In a practirablo and reasonable way in the improvement of the IlrompUm rood, but 




y. and by way of trial ventured to eugi 
willing to csintribut* an annual sum of /3.000 In 1 
moving tlx tnrtipUts gates and side bars through 
this sum is admitted not n. be Mifflevent fm the 1 
within the parish, tt Is to be rivotleeted the Com 

at the gates In Kensington parish than Is absolutely required for keeping the roads In I 
in these trusts, that a very large and expensivo road running through the rich | ' 
I'addlngton, and also the Great Western rood running through the parishes of St. J 
Westminster, ond St. Oeorge, lianover squaro. are now kept li 
to those parishes by the sums coUected at the gates in 1 
beyond. 

Upon the proposition being submitted to the Commiiaionori by Ui« Chairman of yoor 
Committee, the deputation was Invited to submit the beade of 0 Bill to Parliament for tb* 
consideration of the Commissi Mien, embodying the laid proposition. In accordance with 
tlw request of the Commissioners your Committee havs directed your clerk to prristrc 
draft heads of said Bill and append tbe same to this report. 

YourCminiltuv'sattcMfain having been calkd to ralivv-ganlcua, which Is a private 
road Isading from the t abridgo-nad to tins Gnat Wastern-road, and not allowed to bo used 
In common for cabs and isthsr putJlc conveyances, consider that the opening of this road 



during the Urns the International Exhibition ot Im shall continue, trill esatat in 1 
considerable accommodation to tho public generally, and with this view your clerk, under 
tour directions, has communicated with the omce of her Majesty's Woods and Forests on 
tho subject to see If any and what arrangement can be arrived at for that | 



HOCSK OF COMMONS. 

THE .NATIONAL GALLERY. 

LORD ELCHO a»kcd the Chief Commissioner of Work* whether there was any 
truth In the report that plans fur a new National Gallery, to be erected on 
the Burlington-house sitr, hntl Is en prepared, and that a sole lor Its erection was 
to be proposed to Parliament in tbe present session ; whether, in the event of 
such being the intentions of flovernrnefit, the plans and elevation of tbe proposed 
building would be exhibited before sny vote was proposed to Parliament; and 
whether any decision had been come to as to tile purpose to which the | 
National Gallery was to lie devoted. 

Mr. Cowrai said that the enlargement of the National Gallery in Trafalimr- 
square had enabled tbe trustee* to receive within the existing building tbe 
Turner Gallery, In atrict fulfilment of tlie bequest of the late Mr. Turner. Tbe 
buildings in Trafalgar-square were now so fall that some arraDgemetit must 
shortly be made to git e increased accommodation to the national pictures. Tbe 
subject had, of conrae, been very much under theaitentlonof his department, and 
all possible, means of acconnnodatiug those paintings bad been considered, but at 
present the Government were unable to come to any decision whatever in the 
matter. In reply to Lord Elciio. who asked whether, in the event of any deci- 
sion being come to, the plans would be laid on the table of the House before I 

n, Mr. Cow* 
have not yet c 



steps were taken towards carrying ihem into 
that forms part of the subject on which the Gov 



LEICESTER- HQC ARE. 

In nrsfwer to a question by Sir W. Jolih i: as to whether there was any 
prospect of an improvement being effected in Leicester-square, 

Mr. Cow PUR admitted that that locality was tbe stigma and opprobrium of 
London ; but Ise was not able to give s satisfactory account of the origiu of tbe 
present state of thing*. It appeared that there was some doubt is to the lecal 
estate in Use soil of Leicester- square ; and all parties concerned in the ownership 
of the square agreed that they would allow what they were told would be a tem- 
porary and ornamental building to be erected in tbe centre of it. That building 
had certainlv not justified their expectation with regard toils being an ornament, 
and it woa likely also to deceive tbeiu 00 the point of Its perraaneney. He cer- 
tainly should be glad if there were sny power which cnuld he exercised on behalf 
of tbe Crown to put an end 10 that state ol things, but he was not advised that 
it was so. At the present moment lie was unable to Isold out auy prusjscct of th« 
termination of Ibe very unsatisfactory and disgraceful state of the square. He 
could only say that if lie saw any way to make Leicester-square as ornamental as 
the other squares of the metropolis he sbuukl lie glad to adopt it. He should 
think that the lost thing any one could wish to sec would be the squares of London 
built upon. He should rather think that tbe owners of squares would follow the 
example of the henehers of the Temple, and throw open the | 
" every facility to enjoy tbemscivei In ihem. 



Versailles. — M. de Sainl-Marsault, Prefect of tbe Seine et Oise. basjtut 
had posted up in Paris notice of a competition for the construction of an hotel de 
villi- and a uendarrocry banitck at Versailles. Four prizes of :),.'SHJfr., 8,000 fr., 
I,o00fr., and l.OlHIfr., acci>ni|>aiiied by a goli! medui, will be awarded to tbe four 
best plans ; thr fifth will receive a gold medal only. 

Kuyal Commission to Inoi irk a.h to "the Health ami Safety 
or Mimkrh.— The Queen has been pleased tn appoint the Hight Hon. laird 
Kinna r>l, K.T., the Hon. I'ulke Egerton, Nirholas Kendall, Esq., Henry Austin 
Bruce, Esq., John ft. Aubjn, Esq., John Davie Ferguson Davie, Esq 
Heaillaiiijtirr, nhnw, M.I)., 'mid Philip II. icy Holland, Esq., 
Commissioners tu inquire into the condition 
the 11: u visions ot the Act '£i and '21 Vict., c. 1.1. do not apply 
the lieulth and safety of persons employed in such mines. 



be Her Majesty's 
leslutircat Britain towhfch 
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THE REMOVAL OF THE MUSEUM COLLECTIONS TO 
SOUTH KENSINGTON.* 

THE principle of exhibition, adverted to in oar last, it by typical 
arrangement. In tlic Zoological Department this implies a (flection 
of tuch specimen* at may be sufficient to illustrate the main point* of 
interest found in connection with particular group* of animal*. There 
would bo an outline of the classification of the animal kingdom, giving 
such a display of the more prominent divisions of form and colour a* would 
be calculated to strike the casual spectator. 

This limited exhibition it the only one that can be of real service to the 
mats of the people, who can take a holiday only by the sacrifice of a day's 
earnings. We should be glad, indeed, to hail any prospect, however 
distant, of the number of pnblic holiday* being increased. Philanthropy 
would find an ample field for its labour* in thlt direction ; and the man 
who should be fortunate enough to originate any plan for adding to the 
opportunities of harmless recreation within reach of the worklog classes, 
would be worthily regarded a* an eminent public benefactor. If we aro 
sincerely anxious to benefit the people, we should endeavour to place before 
them, as compactly as possible, what we have to snow, and, moreover, 
bring the exhibition within the compass of a not too fatiguing day'* work. 

If the Trustee* would authorise the Keeper of Zoology to arrange the 
Bird Gallery on the typical plan by way of experiment, the public would 
then be able to judge of tfic effect. The better to exemplify what is 
meant by "typical "arrangement, we may take the family of Cor v Use. 
Thus, a* type* of specie* within this group, we should have a crow, a 
rook, a jackdaw, and a raven, without attempting to represent by mounted 
specimen* all the crows, all the rooks, all the jackdaws, and all the ravens 
in the world. These, and analogous varieties of other birds, would, never- 
theless, be carefully preferred, unmounted and stowed away in drawer*, 
to be forthcoming (under proper restrictions) at the demand of the 
scientific student. Naturalist* prefer to have an unmounted specimen to 
handle and examine, and themselves keep their own collections in drawers 
glazed at the top. Constant exposure to light i* found to be most 
injurious to the bright colouring or bird*' plumage, and peculiarly ruinous 
to the delicate tint* of (hell* and insects. In fact, all object* are affected 
more or less, save only the birds above alluded to, which remain black for 
ever. Our present system ruins object* by exposure, and calls for perpetual 
expense to supply the place of worn-out and defective specimen. 

Out of 2,000 genera of bird*, in many of which the differences are so 
' r s* to be detected by the eye of the nalumlltt alone. Professor 
I that a large allowance would be made if he selected 
as type*. Not only would these 1,300 specie* give the 
j visitors very full idea of the varied forms of birds, but they 
I enable any one who had made himself acquainted with tlicm to 
say at once, on seeing any bird, wheru its allies might be found, and to 
what family it belonged. The arrangement would be as follows : — The 
wall ca»c* would be allowed to stand, but the other objects which cover 
the floor would be cleared out, and in their place would be two lines of 
glass cases, leaving 10 feet clear for each of the three passage-ways. 
Above the wall cases would run a gallery fitted up with store case* 
and drawers, and at interval* there would be door* communicating with 
rooms used as tiudir*. 

It is well known that, at present, the Museum is really accessible to 
scientific persons only on alternate days; but, by separating the great 
mass of the specimens as a scientific collection, which the public would not 
care to see, and need know nothing of, that collection would be alwaya 
available to atudent*, while the general or typical collection could be 
always open to the public. Sonic idea may be formed of the vast space 
afforded by the present wall case* in the bird gallery, when it i* itated 
that it i* equal to the area allowed for the exhibition of the whole of the 
British fossil! in Jcrrnyn-streeL 

Within the wail* of tills gallery all the known birds could be so arranged 
as to form a most fascinating exhibition to tbe general public, and this 
room would, by tbe adoption of the typical plan, be amply sufficient to 
hold all additions for the next hundred years. 

We have dwelt at some length on the I 
because collection* within this section of the Moseum sre under 
of transportation, and because visitors are known to take a greater interest 
in these than in other*, for a proper appreciation of which some special 
knowledge and education are required. We have gone into detail because 
we deem it most important to decide whether we shall go on spreading out 
collection* to an indefinite extent, or whether we shall be content with 
giving a general idea of natural form*, reserving in store for the use of 
studious and curious persons more minute and extended representation!. 
If the resolution of the Trustees be carried into effect, a very (mall (pace 
will be set free, not amounting, in fact, to 13,000 feet. This proposition of 
•ending away mineralogy and geology is a mere makeshift. It will do 
nothing towards relieving the pressure of the accumulations on the tpace 
within the Museum. For this reason we can but regard the transfer as a 
simple do-nothing, or (what we have already hinted) as another item in tbe 
scheme for the aggrandisement of South Kensington. 

The ruling idea which has long guided the head* of department* hat 
been that of obtaining and exhibiting everything. It is to this compre- 
hensive notion that tins deadlock to which we have now come la jnalnly 

for the 



Let any observant person enter 



mistaken if he will not find it to be liitleisnesi and wcariuc*s. After all, 
i* thii to be wondered at ? An untaught man is unable to sec anything 
worth looking at in a torto, or other ruined sculpture ; and even those of 
us who happen to take more interest in these thing*, from education or 
natural bent, cannot affect to deny that the antiquities in tbe Museum are, 



for the most part, not objects of high art, although they possess great value 
as expressions of human civiilaation and religious ' 
remote age* and in various countries. 
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■ tbe gallerie* 
the majority ol 



There, perhaps, wa* never a period in which fewer independent opinion* 
were formed than at the present day. Tbe luxuriance of the pre** saves 
men from the tronble of thinking, if our systems of education have 
attempted. In the slightest degree, to teach them that their first care should 
be to cultivate the faculty of thought. We mutt be content to take 
human nature a* we find it, and one of it* most conspicuous qualities is 
readiness to cast about for a faith, a policy, a leader. It devolve* on us, 
then, to show the mass what they ought to admire by placing it before 
them; and thus our collection of antiquities may be made ancillary to the 
education of the people, by imbuing them with a taste for beauty of form. 
Indiscriminative touring through rooms filled with unintelligible sculpture 
will teach a man as much, or ss little, as a book written in an unknown 
character. Archaeological remain*, however interesting and however 
widely displayed, bear no comparison at all to a well-choaen exhibition of 
the highest art in a few room*. It i* concentration of merit at which we 
should aim. Whilo fully recognising the desirability of arranging tho 
antiquities in chronological sequence, we should, in the intcrettt of tho 
public, ask for one room or hall devoted to great masterpiece* of art. Let 
us have in London a match for the Tribune of the Ufflxi Gallery, if all 
chance of getting a Bracclo Nuovo Is hopeless. 

Although, a* we have said, we should be glad to see a chronological 
arrangement of work* of art, we do not lay so much stress on it* necessity 
as some. The anomalies which exist in the present disposition of the 
saloons are of little practical importance in the eye of the scholar, and 
tend but slightly to confuse his judgment. If the nation were called 
upon to erect a building that should contain the present collection*, 
no other arrangement than one in order of time should be adopted ; 
but, as a vast assortment of sculpture — much of it of gigantic size— 
is in » ilu, some regard must be had to economy. The few fact* elicited 
in one Instance of contemplated removal arc not encouraging. The 
head of Thothme* III. wa* proposed to be moved a few feet from it* 
present position, and the estimated cost wa* set down at £70. The 
Trustee* did not feel justified In sanctioning this outlay, and the head 
■till stand? in the gangway at the end of the great gallery. The circum- 
stances of this case are described as altogether special, for the monument 
is a block of granite weighing tlx or (even ton* ; but it I* obviou* that tbe 
removal of many of the largest object* in the Museum, which would be 
necessary to obtain a strict chronological sequence, could be acconvpllihed *j 
only at great cost and probable risk of injurs-. 

We cannot now do more than touch briefly on some of tbe more pro- 
minent point* connected with the plethoric state of the British Museum. 
We shall gladly witness the clearing away of the glass sheds that now 
mangle the One portico, but their pretence remind* n* of a cardinal rale of 
conduct that should guide the Trustee* for the future. Rejoiced a* we are 
at knowing that thi* country possesses the sculpture* of tho famed 
Mausoleum, we are fully certain that great discretion should be observed 
in the display of these marble*. Many— unhappily, too many— are in 
mutilated fragments, and we can only repeat to Mr. Newton what we 
have already said in dealing with Professor Owen'* section, that the 
Museum cannot find space for that liberal exhibition which he evidently 
contemplate*. Many broken piece* were sent home from Ualicarnassus 
and Cnldu* to see whether they could be made to fit one another, and. 
consequently, there is not the least necessity for their being exhibited. If 
these fragment* are preserved in some part of the building, they need not 
be in the public portion, as they will be interesting only to the antiquarian. 
Let them be in the basement, where they will be accessible to those who 
wish to tee them. That the finest and best preserved of these marble* 
may mott worthily find a place among our collections we unaffectedly 
believe. All we ask it that sound judgment be exercised before we ttoni 
committed to an cxtcntive range of room* whose content* will present few 
point* of attraction to general viritors. It is manifest that a compara- 
tively r 
referen 
public i 

gallerie* with ample thoroughfares projected for the admission and circu- 
lation of holiday crowd*. Far before the merit* of this or that plan of 
enlargement or arrangement stands, as we conceive, the principle on 
which we shall proceed in adding to the Mnseum. 

Considerable diversity of opinion would, probably, be found as to t lie- 
point at which excavations of ruined cities should cease. If no limit is 
placed on archaeological researches , if the nation is prepared to pay for 
the disinterment of sculptured fragments, iUuttratire of overy chapter of 
ancient hittory, every fretb extension of the Museum will still prove In- 
sufficient. It i* clear that, postpone it as we will, the day will come when 
the State will be constrained to cry "enough." For ourselves, we are 
strongly disposed to think that tho time has even now arrived when a 
stop should be put to these explorations, at least to far as t 
necessity of finding exhibition space for their results. The 
has attended the mission of Mr. Newton very naturally induces him to 
look forward to accessions from Asia Minor and the Archipelago, and 
from Cyrrnaica ; but wiU that gentleman, or any one. point out the corre- 
advantagc to be gained in return for a 



ively limited space is required to store sculptures for purpose* of artistic 
eference. and we dare challenge contradiction to the itatement that tho 
inblic will be in no way benefited by the corutructlon of huge and lofty 
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entail Hill further and further enlargement of the Mumuid? In some 
quarter* we shall be thought guilty of downright heresy when we utert 
that the multiplication of firagmentarr sculpture — belonging not to the 
bed periods of art— is of no real use even as a study. Is it not tho fact 
that these works are brought together from the four winds of heaven with 
no view as to their actual artistic value, but rather to justify the use of liigh- 
founding terms, aach a* " the history of the art-emanations of the human 
mind throughout all time ?" The history of the human mind ! what cruel 
gaps occur : IIow much i* left to conjecture ! Rich as we are in Egyptian 
remains, how faint is the idea wc can gather from them alone of the 
character of Egyptian art. Colosaal and perdurable are its feature*, we 
see ; but to realise it* stature and to trace its descent U granted to those 
only who can gaze on it* embodiment in the land of it* birth and in the 
complete grandeur of it* type* at Memphis anil at Thebes, in the Pyramids 
and In the mighty temple of El Karnak. 

If our Government could take a more direct interest in art, or had power 
to encourage, by grant* of money, tho publication of work* illustrative of 
ancient remain*, every par pose would be served, and the nation would not 
be called upon to provide building* fur vast collection*, and to pay an 
additional staff of attendant* to du*t and keep them in order. Of course, 
wc ought to lose no opportunity of obtaining fine sculptures. All we say 
is, that when sculptures are much broken and defaced, and do not belong 
to a good era of art, we should be satisfied with carefully drawn represen- 
tations of them, and indifferent to the possession of minima corpora. 
With such facilities as we can command by the aid of photography we 
might, at a small proportionate cost, amass a moat faithful and valuable 
series of illustrations, while we reserved ourselves fur the purchase and 
conveyance of works produced in tho best period*. 

The Museum has so completely outgrown all previously conceived ideas 
of its originators, that the very purpose of its foundation is now matter of 
dispute. Naturalists assume that it was founded as a Natural History Col- 
lection, but Mr. Paniici contend* that the vary name given to the chief 
officer— namely, Principal Librarian — shows that the Act of Parliament 
which called the Museum into being considered books, and not natural 
history, as the main feature of the institution. The account of its origin 
is this. Sir Hans Sloanc left hi* collections to be offered to the nation for 
£20.000, with contingent provisions in case of refusal. Parliament, In 
1753, voted that sum, and by the same Act bought also the Uarleian manu- 
scripts. By uniting these purchase* with the Cotton collection of manu- 
scripts, which had long Men the property of the nation, the British 
Museum was established. Whatever might have been the original desti- 
nation of the Museum, iu triple union of literature, science, and art makes 
ail classes join in the wish to retain it intact In its present position. 
Indeed, it would be difficult to over-estimate the value of that connection, 
or the convenience afforded to persona devoted to science and art of ineet- 
i ing round a common centre— our magnificent national library. 

Among the objections to the removal of the Natural History Collections 
not the least is the formation of a special library, which, the Committee 
state in their report, would co*t £30,000 at the present time, while the 
daily increase in tho literature of natural history will necessitate further 
expenditure, from time to time, on works which frequently contain costly 
illustrations. Is the country prepared to incur the burden of supporting 
two immense establishment*, with all the concomitant cost of attendants 
and buildings ? We have yet confidence in the independent members of 
the House of Common* that they will not allow this monstrous job to be 
perpetrated. The scheme of removing the National Oallery to the same 
favoured locality met with a signal defeat. We observe that Lord Elctio— 
to whom we are chiefly indebted for the retention of the pictures in lb* 
centre of London — intends to move that one of the Ministers of the Crown 
shall be be I I responsible for the estimates voted for all public institutions. 
That something must be done is clear. Indeed, nothing but this coquet- 
ted the question from being settled 
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the British Museum happen* to belong to one proprietor, there can be no 
difficulty in coming to terms with him. The wisest plan would be to pur- 
chase the whole at once, and make use of it as occasion requires, not (as 
we have eudeavourad to show) in a wild, prodigal style, which will reopen 
tor our descendants thequestion which ought now to be set at rest for ever; 
but with forecast and judgment, proceeding with the fixed determination 
to perfect one of the grandest schemes which it has ever fallen to the lot 
of any nation to apply, and to complete a building, the contents of which 
'1 be the wonder and delight of tbo people, and tho cynosure of all who 



Committer oh Plana. — A select committee to report upon the subject of 
fires in the metropolis has been nominated. It Includes Mr. Ilankey, Mr. 
• 'owner, Mr. Locke, Mr. Cave, Mr. M. B. Sheridan, Mr. Cubltt, Mr Lewis, 
Mr. Peaoorke, Sir 1. Poxton, Mr. Bsnvon, Mr. Alderman Salomons, Mr. TJte, 
Mr. W. Miller, Mr. Vance, and Mr. 0. Cllve, with power to send fur persons, 
papers, and records, 

Tu« London Co-opKaaTiva Oil and Colodb Compact.— Mr. 
rbumpsoii, the appointed manager of the works of this propose! society writes, 
with reference to a notice of the Company which appeared rn our Number of the 
nth Instant, that the company really deserves " the support of architects, who, 
as a class, arc noted for share trannactiuns." However that may be, It Is very 
rarsly that we can take it upon ourselves to " recommend " oar reader* to take 
share* in any company. The dividend promised is, we observe 100 per cent., and 
•h* address of the manager, 8, Colet-plice, Com mercial .road. 

(iAawoRKs at Cuehtbbt.— Tbs> Cbcrtsey (Jos Consumer* Company ofler 
1 1'J for the best plan ands and specification submitted to them for works to make 
and 3,000,000 bubic feet of gas per annum.— Enfine*-. 



PBOFKSSOR SMIBKE S LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AT 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY.— Lkctcm V. 

I AST week | addressed to yon mmc remarks on the subject of form a* it affects d*ttgn 
J in evtenor architecture*. I propose now to submit to you the rwult of my trip^-i-isoe 
nnil relWtioni on design in interior architecture. The** two Mibjert*, as I then sTtatod. 
ratdilr admit of vepamtv coiurioVu?stio«« and. Indeed. »*roc*4 duiuand Li ; for tfwaiiria, a* well 
a* the means, of tlie designer in tuicb cmu Art' widely dlffn rent. 

In delertnining tliv external ftaturve of a building wc hare to con*idrr, besides the 
character of the building ilt#',t, various «d lateral circunntantY*- fii->> a* the nature of 
the Bit*, thp character of tbt surrounding scenery, or of the rtdyaoont architecture. It 1* far 
o(!i.twI*» with Internal orctdtrcturi: ; (Jim wenuy diiiigard all Lhe*u cuiUtanU carcam- 
Mances, and limit our attention to tbo individual character of oar subject. 

In dedgmng tho interior of a buiidinj?, howpTer, there ariwa a new and prcriliar •source 
of difficulty. Cooiisienituin* of convenience ooumj in to cmUrnuti our pencil and looon- 
phcetc our task ; architectural effort and fitness of arrangement will often mlHUite Uieut 
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tight, p*'t^»aji*. c*n otify La* obUtinod from the en*, 
>lnt to the wnt a« profemldo. In fact, to recr>rtcile 
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upon with propriety here. I will, therefore 

otwrvatiou that sUmplicity anl directness* are cardinal virtues in all 
mi n ti. Avenoci ahoohl be aa vtrwight, an abort, and aa obvious in I 
The rule* far the moral conduct of a man s*Hitn very •sppJlcabCti lo 
his ways thou Id be cluar and obvioa«, they Nhotild ln> free from aaihl 
without tortuoiM or dark place*. The right way U alway* tha nttui 
when a turn It iieoeM*vy, UA It be one that cannot be mistaken. 

The Aral tm|>roMlun on catering a buUdlug i«hou)d be «uch a* In tccoaUng its special 
piirp'-*4» , 1 and. If jiOMlltle, tuggeKtiee of It. The temeuoa of a tiroek temple was well 
Ctdf ulatod to give an impressive air of unctity to the temple itaclf , by excluding* ttvm view 
all inoDrj|rrui>uacibjoctav, A *imllnj feeling, perhapa, lod the architect* uf mrly OiH*U-ndijm 
to form that peovUar fore-oourt or atrium in front uf the naoe, of which a few 
examples still remain. The Ibtmiiictv-. ]fA San Aiubrofto *l Milan, aud of P. i icmctite at 
Rome, are liitenvtinK examplea. There rati he little doubt that the bnlldrrs of that devote 
age were influeoosd by i»ub)ectlve ootbddcratktiu of this kind, although tho ritual uppro- 
prisLioei of this purtitM) of the building was to raoairo the catechiuncne of the church, and 
to afford a sultaMti place where the candldaua for bupti<m might present Usc-rnaclrea. At 
all evetit*, a vary poe-criul elfrct must have been produced upon the eye and min i by thus 
•hutting off from view the outer world, and co-oceatrutinir attention on the aaervd Mntctor* 
about to tic enured. 

It vai, purhnps. o similar motive, a legitimate artifice for the ji^rj«o*« vf »4rorsgly 
Lriessiiig the mind of the woraUpper, Utat to! our old church builders naually to 



form their dextrwarsof very modi-rate dimensions, (.rent emphasis was ordinarily given 
to the western, and often to the lateral doorways, by exterior dsotradoa. hut the sctnal 
osjrtua* of Use doorway is naually c«iu*paraUvaLy somewhat low. Tho natural offuct of this 

entering, and *o affectinpt the mir.J wiUi awe 
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Is Is) prod ua ^ a 
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central hall, giving me*m of coounuoicateon with all Uke principal npartoiMU; a 
idea, alike productive of nxtal oonveul«Dce and architectural effect. T-alUdto'i oelc 
VU1» Capri I* a speclittTO of eminent skill that has been productive of a ho.; of 
example*, not only In toe land of iu birth but even in our country, aa at Onbhai 
end r*her ot our princely country memions. 



princely c 
nr.™. hull*. :u w 

pcristylo of the Horn una, whlcTl. as we see nt Poaipoii, 
resort, giving ides to all the ad}*rent apartntentt. 

The oloi'tert of conv**otual buildings were, apparently, an ampUncattonof the sunt 
and derivetl from th« samo source. Whatever tbo phass- of art, whatever the mode of 
metit. wlu*th«r oriMuled or columnar, or both, these columns afforded occajion* for most 
pirtnm*.ioc and pleasing dtssigna. At thoee Intcrcttirtg remains of Roman miitftiifioeuce 
called the Villa Mccm**. at TivoJ, we have a remorkat>lo mrtunce of the uirioti of the 
arcade and colonnade, forming a cloistered ambulatory, an arrangement by which we hart) 



the grctUtn poeniblc variety uf outline und fAni'^Ka-. 

I proceed now to fin 
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i tctv high levels -built, too, wneo Roman 
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osily ti fret 4 liKhee. The domestic architecture of I 

from InteiiitT stairs, and even In *o *umj)tiii>uj» a building a* the CoUesum, where Ui.i>s<i 
jrersan* had to be provided with ready accuse to vt 
power and art were in their senith, uxpeeasly to c 
the Homan people - we still and no very pompous i 

are numerous, axil, as 1 lueMloaiod to you two weeks ago, executed with groat i 
skill. 

Among the t*tMM,g» that remain of r*rii.»r MtOLs'vrtl art, it Is MiirdiftVult lo point to 
any very fine stsuruas*. 

Highly cltcctlTC tllghta of staira no doubt occur. There ur© notable axampte* at A**i*si. 
and at Lucca, whore there Is a filgbt T or H feet wide, with a marble arcudod baJusttnde, 
•'ifncicnt to »how that tho builders were to eonse extent aware of the fine effects eataioaMe 
by the artutk- treatment of this portion of thoir plan. Still the examplea are rare ; I 
know of nurse iu this country uf greater Importance than thai, in thu cuUiudral oloae at 
Canterbury. 

The newel stair was certainly the'mo*it usual form of stairs In buildings, even* of moat 
Important character, during tho middle agvw, Tho et ample at Dover Castle, known to most 
of us, la of large dimension* ; that at Tatnworth Church la, iierhap*, unique in tftke* 
oountrv, as prrecntlng a double wirel stiiir round ooo novel. BoVbara*ncristic is the newel 
stair o*f xfolLtrvol architecture, tnnt the partially detached turret* which usually ocotain 
them are QBaontr the most marked features of the style throughout Buropt*. Perhai* no 
city contain^ more remarkable examplea than Nuremberg. Wherever this tnrrsted stair- 
case ocean. It always constitutes a pleasing obsect, importing an agrauable variety of < 
lint Vj the composition. 

As peaceful arte advanced 'and men ceased to look for sacurlty In rmdsUtlrd build 
the artistic builder toon perceisad the opportunititw aiTopled t>y rtlgata of atair* I 
and pictorial effevta. Nor could he be insonssUlo so the extrnrao InoonvenM 
Quthso ssiirul form of staircase, where, whatever the length of the steps, tl 
can be but one jiLeor offering a convenient proportion of the tread to the rln 

In the quiet time* or the later Tudor* stoircuees in this country began to assmme their 
proper character, and there is no part uf our old KUie.be than mansions oa wWoh builders 
unsm to bare dwelt with more pleasure, or on which they were more wont to exercise their 
playful fancy, than the staircase. 

Bat while thorn fanreatic worka were in coarse of erection which we see at Orewe Hall, 
lUtrVld, and ■?{ <cwbcre, eapccially in Uemiaoy, tbo uu<ro poUabod arlisU of Italy were erecting 
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t of m*m ilftor it I profkirtionn antl Hold character, yet at a totally dlifetvet oUarucn^ t, 
ml in * phenomenon well wortliy uf oWrvatlon. At the very time when thocr mile 
and r»tli»'T irn»U***i«i' vrnrk* wet* tiring executed bene, thm-cxwtwl In that hmd of art. Italy, 
rt*inuu« « iir*. fiuVi li r the great muter*, which wi re fcanaumciBtr model* of gntev and re- 
flarftnent, like that «t fc. (itorgio^at Venice, by Valladia. 

The perdu* ot each people u well trptAed in tbii diverwtv. BoW, .rregn.ar,aii(] Hiirwfirifd, 
raca were the Elizabethan and Jaojtdati rrhooU ; whtlrt the work* OMitMiiporanootuIy 
executed by the Italian vclxxfl were grave, •^mtnetrlral., and dmiife 

I am well aware that the atody of thli mntraM may k*il different mind* to very different 
coex lu-iona. The pMiaTeaqoc and quaint exubrnuver nf our own old manner eS (txvignlne? 
the taduu rudir«g, for example, aacois. cidrulaud to win the admiration erf the painter, white 
li different feeling may prevail in the colder temperament, which U forced, a* it were, ou 
the architect by the very nattire of bin profcaiion, working, ai he does, not on canra*. bat 
to aoJtd maaonry. Aa time advanced ttie'tobriety of manner which dmtingTiieried Italian 
at* ire nam (and. indeed, axchitectuiv gancmlly ) In the fifteenth and early itfirt of Ute *U- 
Bemth century, irare way. ami ■talrva*e*t began to be i*w*jigried in a'cwiiricioo*, fantastic 
Manner. Evcra* of freedoan . and a wonderful power of o.^tat ruction, led ultimately to the 
etvetton of Mtalrraaei fit rather foe the ■canr-pomter Uian Uie architect. 

Ornate*-** of dlcnraatoaa, howcrer, was a merit to » hich all were alive, and we, therefore, 
And la iLkly lUircaae* of a dze alnioat extravagant. The ataircaac In the Alberiro dei 
TNiVi-ri. at <>enoa, la 1 feet long by (3 feet wiile, and that In the Ilojal Palace at Najilea 
meaeure* no tea* than ltw feet by ha free The Itennivanoe ached, to which I am more 
partJitdarlv nf erring, tmpltoed law very dUTentit typea p '. *t*i rcBpee, each, perliapa, 
equally wscvptible of beauty— wherein bi>th end* of tbe rtej** nrt ' Kitpporteil l>y m>114 
waJU. the other where ow end <mk wm let fob* a nail. A* hotniile and familiar ex- 
am pie* of Hie fl rat. 1 might refer to the paiacea at YertallU*, Fontalnblean, and the Louvra, 
aivl cvar own l-:«fe«rm Clutt. Their form nf >taln> M capable of gmat dignity aa well aa 
hawuty ; but it hwa aomc inherent inconrmiirtiera. The raking >offite of encfa flight is a 
aoorcr cf illfflcnlty in detign, and gives rUc to awne unpleaflng effecta. They are wanting, 
too. in lip/htneas and freedom, whlht pernor. i ascending and deacending do not Me each 
oihrr until they abruptly meet. The atalrcaaea of the accend type are. on the other hand, 
far more free and 04*11, and the eye exjadaat*'* over the whole area at once, it tft a 1 moat 
iwv*Ifc*»> t" give exaoipV* or thla latter familiar form. The elegant work of falladan, to 
wldeh I have already ailrerted, nt Venire, ami the #tn]end<mt exami4e at Naptaa, wiU 
Uhavtrate the type. I might add n third vanelj , Tlx., where there U notnrn. and theatalra 
extend in a continnona straight line. Tbe Koynl I Jbrnry at Munich baa a ituuaic on thla 
pian. The Scnla Kcgia, in the ra|*d Pa Lace nt llcnr.e, la another exam phi. preaenting an ex- 
trco.e;>- ttrUiog architectural eccfte. The proportions are coloand, and the fUgbt htOatikH 
by a stalely mlonnade. 

The effe»-t of tlifo euircaae h artfally he|ghtene<l by n powllar expwltelit. TV flanking 
walk* ar> n.d paralU-1, but gra.1«:iJl> approm b each oth»-r. Ibe wMth at tlie bntbwn hefng 
I<i fwt wider than al lop, Tli.' ob)eet rv>< .h>nbt waa, tty an optical UladuD, to Inrraaae the 
apparent b ngtb of thU avenoe of cohimna- an arcl-lt^tural fn 
twit haxdlv b> t* Terommended 

It la, f tbittk. to tbe arcnr 
Schlnkei'a great work. thcMuieum at Berlin, ii a farourahie m.tance of It ; 
odua»al >tain-aHe nt the aame btiiMing ha* recently been aneted by Stiller. _ 
are aN-at H'> Kvt by 70 feet, tbe wall, affording a ma*»iflocnt field for the fraacoeaof 
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Dtojertof a atalrtwe-la tofarilltntr our way. op»rdi»wn ; 
will recomtlc u« to any anreaaonabk amount of Indlrortawa* In onr 
atm»rgtinff. tediouj ftaira up which wc are oceawtanallv comprlt 
which, b> following, in their turning*, along all tbe (onr aldeaof 
it direction rather than thai which wc lU-aire tn take, are 

Ifnu*. B. f-tre I flnaMy quit tbu subject, I desire tn eonitiamd to your obiervatic^ 
L * dinplc flight of eAen u few «epa will lie found, In the bnn«t»nf the artint. <wiW>4c of 
sii agmwbU- effect. U would l<» rns> b> multiply llhidrntfAnM, l-nt I win oooflne m)i-elf to 
tan 01 thr<* «lmple ln*tancei derived from that inml nt an, Italy. At the ,ntranc> to the 
InraruLU* Ilnapital at flenoa, aon-.e local clrruiiiftanera entnpelled the adoption cf an 
lndjrct line, tbe rnblic itrcrt not l« ing at ritbt angle* with thr direct line of bcci-m to the 
intrri"r. ^o far from ignobly -ubrxi-trin:-- 1 > this n* an lnevitalde i.wkwanlne^, the arvhl- 
»«-ct *trugrl'^l. -ni -ci i-fnlly. to gire nn nwnnnt, ns b»- coald not give a real, s«vnimrtry Vj 
Li* pjin, l-y ib<- |miorew|oe cvntrfvawe tndicatisl t.n th«' drawing.' 

To d*Mv»-tid to a hUU hun*bb r tlbtdratlun. I wmild wMnre nn fmtano* <cnirring at a 
small, unj-ref-nding bon#o at lVnilngne. In a straight p annage nf modem ie width It wo* 
r*eoMniry to riw * or .*. feet. The ol-vtoc* eivt premli* <^tiinw ti»a<bi|-t wa>. ti> |>tnc» -o many 
|«arallt-l V |« a to « the paAsagr ; hot roch an inartificial niod»* of ]irocndlng would 1:1 
awT«?r1 with the a <thrt:c vtews of nn Italian nrtirt of the •litecnth or w veiitecntb centnrle*. 
He xtrordmgly I n ke hi* flight of tm ^try* irto two tlarhni of five ahrpa, witli an inter- 
mediate landing, at which landing be introduced two abort portions of ornamental 
btlvtrad". tha^ gitlng thc*o few «t<^M a pt*-Itirely oruatnentitl appwanor, wxl really 
avwl-tini: IV pi r oti roa-ing tiy affonling *.it Intrru^ d^te maaiH of support. 

A thinl cianiiii* I not in I at a convent lit Iloiue. Here IWrnini. wly«a principal aim at 
aJl tlnv-* MenifHi t-< In* to avoid hiMptdlty ot any ci^-t, enuihd, it t> trmt, by tha arrnngc- 
mer.t ibou n on 'my akrt«h, a constant source or It cinvi nlencc upon all anccetding 
aurea, aa long at the n^ir* may hgal ; bat hr ncbtevnl hla great object of 
rnhhorrrd dn plidtv of a -?Taiglit flight . and produced a pictorul elTcct wit 
mean" at>l Iil -mall compna*. 

Tlee.- few trirdng example-, are luggertire; they tetwl U> *how tbat a rmTly I tn entire 
talent may find irrwal-n bi dUplay lt*clf,c^«n in matten cf n vrrj ioaigidncnnt aial un- 
r*-tru*!*e natorw. 

I haaten mw t^ «it--r the ai«rtmrnt M u 
let na parley lor a Tew inlnutc* on tl 
them. 

Or ol tajie, and. ir*letd, common tenar, i*vir.« to •.iLp.re*! Unit the architectural aepect of 
1 pAsr^tre ^honl'1 l< Mime what • otifomiahif la *t> le an I treatment with the mnn ItupOTtnnt 



object to »hi 
ar it were, 1* 
rare, howeri 
there may 1* 
tecttmd cfT* 



it lenii* 

urd fur, 



ehurcli 



1 1 1 



or chaml.«r. I'lic eye ami the mind would th 
to t the mbject apou which It la about to he exetr(«cd ; 
t. alwin* rw ing taken tn keep thla pauugr aulw^rdinittc and auMiM, *•> Chat 
tto ri*k of dbtaf^MMritmerit. Mntiy m-"h ."» prexnl tliesiiaclveM of giving an-bt- 
rt to thla paaaap- : v artel y of light and sIjuIow li an i.mt*<rtant tmaiwof doing 
ao ; ar all f«l tbu tM^aotlful effect of thU varbrtj In n:U.und wvi»'r> . tin"*- glimpaeaof tan- 
ahlne. tbr*r alternatlcrniot ghpom and cbc*-rf ut daylight, -«i i-iiurniLng In a fon-»t M-ene ; and 
nnalr-gtn* eff«ct.« are ot<atnab'e tn our own an, A lon^ f<ui-agc- niav much relieved of 
iu length by a jivlkioui breakinjf up of the vL«ta witli alu>nutlorb) of a^iiiroarBA*. 

With th' 1 aame object in view of diverting the attention and relieving the monot^-ny of a 
long roTTidor, we tnuy with adrardogi-' p^nw acme object of tntertHt for the eye to dwrfl cn. 
■ocri aa a picture or a piece of M-ttl|*un\ »t it* termination, L-r at a turn ( .n it>» courae. I 

Tlie moat beautiful rwvawage In worW L- probably that wld< h ItaffueUe extcuud id tlrf 
Vats ran. ImlerraoVntly of lb. fn-c^.. tl* proiwtUrti* of it<i plen and nrrheM give It on- 
aprakabh> graoo ; yet, beautifnl aa It la, the pnoopllnatlon t*» wlik-h I ha>e Jnat aJtcrVw 
ha* been ao wp'I ohwnrred, that the itanw, to which the h^gln- give atlmi-don. Ioaene>no of 
their intcn ct by the contrast. Whlht en t.*ie waJfn and vault lug of the lo^gbearoi 
1 gracefal arwbewpjea and playful ornainmrtc, the wnlN of the 
r mmc of tbe grarvlert UAateriHWe^ of the grnlnn nf painting. 
In the vaultH corrlilora of the great Flavian Bniphltheatre wc lixTe an»thcr rrrr^nrk-aUc 
- of ' orroct iidgtreid. These corridon arc «tnctly confident In character with tbo 
*n« building of which they form a -alordinate part; thry, in f*n. appear to have 
not onry tbe type and model i«i which all other work* of a like nature were mbre- 
... j . rocUd, but the fertile panmt, alKi. of tlx«' Nnntifnl unn-le* whirh » fre-piently 
cctirt irtir adtnlmtion, 1-oth tn ancient and modem Italv. Tbr*e nn-. It i^ true, y re-em Im nl 



depicted 
lit led.. 



amide* wMch I have cM, and ltn 
art offer nn available material* fnr 



HI ai'l II '""I M •■•HI, Al ilTW." tU ' . IV l-« 11 IK , I 11"'IMIII' III 

n.ny •,li..ntt.t 'tint w»k< "f llir I i c lir-l fi»1o 



»t full to the l..t of mt ^ iu. It I. not w, IKWPY.7 : « rl^hr |.Hr.ol,,I.. w *|„. 
gmt Mng*mA ; mhI I remain tli.t the ruin which I have v. ntnrcltoi 



MMU.lv. Ill fulllllliw Ilk hutilhli-rla>l, 

it iirlnrlulr Uamitli-xliknllkv 
have vnicnrol toenmirUte - 



f-Wfln sliolll'l Icccl frmtil.lc l:i 

to Which it k S. Of IIIIIT.TVU 

Which »!• h»iv Urti 

dw.lt i r. >■« 



that In nil work, of architecture, overy yo,*aer 
>:;.>. }ct nil oniinate in trmtmcnt. to the n|«rt 
■pplicatioo. Let ri iww jirocccil to thcae npnrtmei 
mlraneini;. 

There arc few objects nonnectetl with onr art that ha* been more f reQnei 
(ho.*' who haie undertakMi to be oar tfuidr^ aiul moiiironi than Ui> il^ht jir.:jM>rtlon^ to 
I* (cSien to a r*.m. Vitrmiii" Nd tin way , ,e4 *ul .i-iiiwnl thonlsen hare laid down — 
•omctlme. very <locmnth-«ny— tt«-ir %Snw*r>f Jn«<iirciroTttei'.*. 

I Itiul, hmmr, la ttw actual nraotke of the *l.ie.t turn aneh cttretrie dlverrirr. axu) I 
oruerTo plraalnff effeeu priklucjlil* by the ,t1n|ition of Mich wliii ly dirTtrcut rre| ortiona, 
that I eonff., ntj *elf to be w.n < what Irereiluloui. cf nil tin 
f'crtnlnly. If tonutv eouM thuj be reilueed to u fcncula. 
pntahly »tatilis}icil bitwecti thr leugth, breadth, and helel.i 
iTulced, be cleared forun. moft conveii ieot ttilh to thow , 
But 1 cannot hope to famiah you ailh nsch a ih»li»Me (.el 



of an 



of uhlver^tlly 



1 i 



I tbrTr, 



nroval for It* beautifnl foo 
known «]iiare rooms pri a 
of aa thecAe/Vtf rrer of 1 
is Uicre that t» not charm 
know, isein olar ; whll.t Oie 
U^t day* wn. wpeiwjed, I 
he. Unit fo loumeoti>l> li 



pieprr relaticll indla- 
n , a i oral road would, 
leach atd tho«e who learn. 
.y*iur M tidier. I roc>ma 
n! fignre, t ItaTe heard th* 
f In term* of ravtarona ap- 



, yet of n'l.io-t cvi'ry ff.rnieir1 
>iu^'nni at ncrrnee, rpoken 

d iirofiortlon : thUia an eqnilateral ctairon on plan- 1 ha 
lnlml for esnmplc, the ..uttal hall at t'otdiam H k' u 
one* ; tbu, if 1 rem. nib*T riirhtly. i, n cube of I" feet. Who 
th the i-mport'on* of the l'aiiih.em, nt fli.nie: ttil", yon 
i^tine Chapel, upon which all Km leat art nf Italy in h* 
* triple cube— ,1a., IM feat by 44 feat. The truth, 1 bUii v. t» 
webeen .ndowwl, and m> lltn-rally have ihc lau ■ of l^aut. ar I 



proixirtlon been fraai.'.l, that there cshle, in fact, nn t n lltw. Tartety of tifautlful foni.i atxl 
pronurtlon^ 

lti», r think, a» little eianlMent with tn.th to lay down any one doMnlte proportion U the 
beat, na It U to extol any otut particular enrre a* the jlue of beauty. Harmony in form ll 
aa Infinitely various nj. tlie hanr.onles of colour an.l of aoittul. 

The i>urpoae of a p «m most always be an ioip-trtnnt (rui.le In determlnlnr th-- form tn.1 
proportioBs of it. The octagon form, for Inrtance, «o irnxh aff.«te>l by ouranceatc.ru 
in |0annln(r their chnpter ■lmm,i»n it» crlipn. prolmblv. far umsr b. tlx. proprhty ut 
that form for a chamber oe-tln,.! Tor the af*oi!jlag» of U« mrmlier, ..f ihc CI aj ter, ultilrg 
tn nonnctl, than V. nny irdrln»lc*rctiltectiiral l< nuty. 

This fltnes. to lis pirrt™e should .b. lonsly te ammg oor rtry flrtt objr. ts of ( 
of* 14 ' rchV* ** llK d JIV nd* lt ^l° f j^'" 4 " "''J^j 1 ^ 0 ^ * n Tlcw *hich coanplicab 

"a'puUirha"" for ealimp'lc. M-l* Ui coD'UIer nnt only lb) aereraUc ptopoHlotu. hut 
It* acoo«ic pwicrtle. If. a,>t.ie-. for m-lnc. iU capacltk, for llithflne and rentllali. n. the 
m.s-t serric iibb iti»trH.irtk.ii i«f :U ir.eao ..f I .|tte~ an.1 eirt*». and many t4l«rrrxs»Wer- 
atlema, anions all of whleli he ha» to attach b..-.. h lt> u UUvc lm| vltaiw. ao.l lod. li rniir.e 
tn what extent oiu- object may glre waj Ui another, and wher. a akiltlc. can t«-.t be 
made. 

rnfortonatcly for the archKert, whilst Ihesc eonClctlnir eoruideratlons are taxing Ua 
jodfrment. the tittle na»U ny, reR«pllei» ol all these embami^racnts. nnd t«t» the beauty 
of onr work by tbe Inflexible nki of the du*niatut on whotn he may hiTc hnp; en..>l to 
plnhinfaiUi.* 



CHATHAM. 

IN aiJditinn tn thr cwtrneinn of thia dockyard hy the formntion of .-.iMitiaui] 
docks, ha,ni0. sVc. the annctiou for wfiich vns obtained from I'nrli.imcnt 
durinc last ataaioii, the tarda of the Admlrally have decided on «>l 111 further 
Improving the durkynril, no m In ntfi rtl increaacd farilitir* for the rimatrnctinn 
of the inm nnil nther Trawl* now buildintt at tht* eetahlialimrnt. Thi* will in- 
Tnlvc an additional outlay of n.arly £.*i0,0fl0, which ton will he cppljed for 
durltiR "he present vear. Of thla amount about £S0,<IO0 will be . \|wnded In 
Irnpnuinir the dot Lynrd tiy nientta of contlcl labour, the remainder beioR t 
prquired for the construction of adilitionnl wnrksliopn, tlw; em-lion of mw 
mtichinery rcniicctcd with armour-platinir the aliip, buildiner, the •i.InrBcment 
of the sic'ond Jock, and In other woik, ol im| rounicnt. It Is also intended to 
construct five new dock* of a rapacity larger than auv at either of the other 
royal dcickvarda, tofrrthrr with three lnri;e hiuin*, the Inrffrat of which will he 
upward* of thirty acres In intent. A considerable sum Is also to he devoted to 
dcriifiiino- flic river from Slieernesa to Clinfhnm Disckyat.l. In order to provide 
channel-way 1)00 fret in width, with a depth of 31 fert. Tlir vrorka In entiner- 
lion with the huililinp of the two larRe iKittiries at Ilishop'a Mar«h ami Folly 
Point, are ateadily iirotfteasHrsK. Tlie n?u»t fonuli.'alile difheultie* have been en- 
countrr.il nt Folly Point, owinc to the wft, spnntty nature of the noil on which 
the hatlrry will be placed, and much time has been leat in sinking the fcmm!n- 
tiona, frorii the frtquent allppuii; and tlnkinp of ilie m!»strncture, ruii-int; the 
inoat bartt**iii|r delay* in the prosecuti.m of tin* |K-rtioti of the wi-ik*. The 
larerst of the luitlerics lor llir protcetion of Chatham Dockyard 
will lie that erected on Di»hop's Mar?h for the security of the 
of the headland of llariiet-nesa. Here, apaln the frteali*t 
hare had to be (i ntended nt!aln*t in eonaeniienee of the sjilfling nature "f the 
soil on which the cc nlral foundations of thi* important line of fortification* ar»* 
to rent. The diameter of the area required for the hatter}- is about 4.HI yards, 
and the neeeaaury excavation* had b.m nearly completed f»r the rc ption »i" 
thr nanrrrtit, when the heavy pressure Of a sprli>K tide, bcarinj: ou the sandy 
alone of theTher fare, htrrat t'lir.mgh the wall ami inundated the whole excava- 
tion. Tlih. aeriJ.nt ha* rau*ed rottriJirahle delay in the prctftvsa of tlie work, 
hut the irrerttrat i nrrpy has hern disiiluyed by ibe remtructor* in»urinnuntini;thi 
ditheulty and repairini? the mischief. Yhe intention to erect a fort inside the 
Qarri*ou*poiirt. on the south side of Ihc dockyard, has, it is understood, been 
abatulonrtl, a* that part of the Channel will lie nmplv defended when the con- 
templated line or fortifications i« completed. It is, howerer. inter.d.-d to place a 
powerful raaamaied battery on ( heyney Rock, situate about three-qnartera of a 
mile to the east ward of Shecrnrs* dockyard. Till* fort will he connected with tin 
present defence* hy a deep fo*«e capable of beinc filled whenever required. At 
each end of the ditch will It erected batteries heavily anned, so ns to ccnitnand 
the laud approaches, a* well a* to a*»l*t iu the sea defences. On the opposite 
*hore of the (ituary of the Mi dway the powerful hatterie* now Iselni; erected on 
the Isle of (train arc ptotrrt-siiie.. Tlie raartello tower, built a few year* since on 
(In Spit of (irain il a r.iat »'. sevesal thi/ii>.ind pcunl*. v., : riot I- removed, in 
was nrisinally cnnieinplat)*! wl:cn the plun of the proposed new fortiflrations wa 

Vterniirc tlx' relative situation of th 
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, its ptiaition h. ing allowed to detcrnitre the relative situation of the 



TIEVhon"* vTaTcmt* kSX> Ci/vkh. -•• l'erfertlon of mechanism."— .V. mi*) rtw. 
Gold watchea B to l»i gntniau ; .liver watches, 7 to .mi srulueui.. Benson • new tlhistrated 
Tampldet. free for tiro stamps, ikwcnpllvo of every eoixt ruction i«f watch, enable* |«*«n- 
la any pnrt of the wot 11 to select with tlie irr«nt»»l rerutnty the watch le»l adapted t > 
their nee. Watches sent free and «ife by p«*d on receipt of n rrmiU.mie. 
( J. W. UENfOX, aJ and W, Lwliratc-lud, 4* and 47. LoeuUOU, London, B.C. E 
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THE ROYAL ENGINEERS 

BUT little need it there, unfortunately, for " an Officer" to ask if the 
numerous commissions and committee*, that within the last few 
years hove been appointed to inquire into matters with which our Military 
Engine-em arc concerned, hare been necessary or not ? If the circulars, 
issued at various timet by tho Secretary of State for Wt, directing 
attention to incompetency, extravagance with public money, See, hare 
been called for or not f If all the pamphlet* that have been printed 
teeming with charges of incompetency against engineer officers, arc true or 
false ? If all the loiters, leading 
articles, &c, that have appeared in 
Professional and military papers 
and periodicals, thelJtriLDisoNnws 
among other*, *ay* the author, on 
the same subject, proceed from 
those who write merely for the 
take of writing ? or, if they, in 
common with commissions, com- 
mittees, and pamphlet*, tell us that 
there is something wrong in the 
organisation of the Corp* of Royal 
Engineers, and that this cry will 
continue to be heard till a proper 
remedy is applied, and will not bo 
quieted by mere temporary pallia- 
tive* ? 

The Royal Engineer* do not, 
they must themselves confess, oc- 
cupy a very enviable position, sub- 
jected, as they have lately been, 
to attacks from all sides on their 
weakest point. There was the com- 
mission appointed to Inquire Into 
the stato of our national defence*, 
another on the sanitary condition 
of the army and the hospitals -and 
barracks, another on the education 
of the officer* of the corps ; then 
Lord Ilcrbert appointed a com- 
mittee to examine into the method 
of conducting the works and build- 
ings under the department. In no 
one of these inquiries, it mast be 
said, have the results been in any 
way creditable to the Royal En- 
gineers a* a body, or the system 
under which they are appointed. 

In architecture and in engineer- 
ing, it is usually considered that 
from five to ten year* of study 
must be passed through before the 
student is competent to practise, 
and Vitruvius has bequeathed to 
us a somewhat extended series of 
acquirements which few would 
succeed in making themselves 
masters of in that time ; yet, ac- 
cording to the system under which 
tho Engineers are appointed, they 
before they arc twenty years of 
age undergo a course of training 
in permanent and field fortifica- 
tion*, including designing and build- 
ing, the construction of gabions, 
fascines, &c, pontoon, barrel pier 
and other military bridges, mining, 
military sketching, road making, 
use of weapons of warfare, in- 
cluding the power and effects of 
artillery. ■* also the strength and 
manufacture of combustible*, pho- 
tography, chemistry, electric tele- 
graph, machinery, astronomy, 
loroign language*, architecture, 
civil engineering, land surveying ! 

It also appears, though it has not 
been so stited in evidence, " that 
ion of tho officer* of military en- 
gineers have devoted considerable 
portions of their time to the study 
of international and commercial 

law, as well as to the management and control of military and civil 
prisons, gaols, ftc, for we occasionally hear of their being vcrv *uddenly 
promoted from some military post to a consulship, and of the tame 
officer being at suddenly removed from that to a civil professional duty. 
Then, again, we hear of military engineers being appointed governors of 
colonic*, superintendents of prison*, inspectors-general of military prison*, 

t The Carps of Royal Bagtiuom: Could it not bo Ro-orfanls*! ; so at to produce aa 
E Bclent Body at Military Bogiaar*. By an Offlcssr. Biaxro&D, tearing -ensa. 
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chairmen of board for management and control of convicts, and all 
this, with their pay and promotion in the corps simultaneously going 
on, although they themselves arc away from it." 

As the writer sayt, " this is a formidable list of acquirements to be 
possessed 1 by a young man before he is twenty years of age ; nevertheless, 
we have it stated by high authorities In the corps, that all engineer officers 
undergo a training In the several branches here enumerated, which must be 
before .tbey leave Chatham, because, as is well known, the most pernicious of 
all systems of promotion is in for:e in the corps of Royal Engineers. When 

once an officer obtains hi* cora- 

million, and leave* Chatham, his 

promotion follows by seniority, aa 
a matter of course, rcgardlt-st of 
merit or ability — there is no sub- 
sequent examination. The greatest 
dolt, who has been crammed at 
college, and crammed again at 
Chatham, so soon as he can tigti 
himself Lieutenant Royal En- 
gineers, is promoted at the tame 
rate at one who may be, both by 
the force of natural geniut, aa 
well at by education, an able and 
accomplished man. That there arts 
clever officeri in the corps, and 
many of them, cannot, nor it it 
intended here to be denied, bat 
they are supposed to know some- 
thing of to many thing*, extra- 
neons to their real profession, that 
they have not even a complete 
knowledge of that." 

With such a system, the result 
is inevitable. The officer* them- 
selves are not to blame; when 
impossible tasks are set, failure 
necessarily follows. It it madness 
to expect a tingle individual to bo 
capable of becoming proficient in a 
dozen professions, any one of which 
It sufficient for the full employ- 
ment of an ordinary brain. Conse- 
quently, "no engineer officer ever 
attempts anything without the 
assistance of other*," and we find 
a numerous body of surveyors, 
draftsmen, itc, employed pre- 
paring drawings and specifications 
for the forts now being constructed, 
at well at those under considera- 
tion for the defence of the country. 

Then with regard to the actual 
execution of the works, ■ All bar- 
racks, &c, arc built by private 
contract, and when erected are 
kept in repair by private workroeo, 
and for the host of all reasons, 
because it it proved to be cheaper 
and better than by any other sys- 
tem. Diligent inquiries have been 
mtdo to ascertain the correctness 
uf this, and in every cate it la found 
to be to, no tingle instance to the 
contrary being forthcoming. And, 
even abroad, where it might rea- 
sonably be supposed that the Sap- 
pers and Miners, though they did 
not build, would at least keep in 
repair, those who undertake such 
work* are invariably assisted by 
native civilian*— the word "as- 
sisted," a* applied in thi* sense, 
bring capable of a very different 
interpretation to that usually as- 
signed to it." 

At regards the value of their 
labour compared with civil labour, 
it la remarked that many are 
under the erroneous impression 
thst a soldier, who get* one shilling 
per diem working pay, works at 
one-fourth the cost of • civilian at lour shillings per diem -, and they 
also imagine that all Sappers' labour is the same a* that of surveyor*, 
draftamen, or mechanics, being unaware that nlae-tenths of the carp*' 
are only fit to be called labourers, and that their labour should be 
valued only a* such, whilst, as regard* the remaining tenth, their labour 
is not worth thst of ordinary mechanic*, at a rule, the exception* also 
being very rare. 

With tho view to improve the existing state of things, tbc writer suggests 
that one of three things it absolutely necessary, either to relieve toe 
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military engineer ofltcer* from the civil professional appointment* they now 
hold, for which they are not qualified, and which they never undertake 
without the assistance of ciril professional officers, and to confine them to 
their military profession, e Inciting them so as to qualify them for the 
special duties which they will haro to perform ; or to create a new corps 
or body altogether, offering appointments in it to both officers and men of 
the present one ; those wlio arc unwilling to receive such to be placed on 
half pay if officers, and the men, if entitled to it, to be pensioned. To create 
a body of officers to be called staff engineers, who will have to instruct the 
troops in military engineering, so that they may be qualified to act when 
called on in the field. The admissions as staff engineers to be by com- 
petition, open to the whole army ; the examination* to be conducted, where 
possible, by general officers, who have retired from the It >ynl Engineers ; 
or, to hand over to the Royal Artillery, whose education is almost identical 
with that of tlte Engineers, all the military pan of the profession, and to 
set about educating the Engineer officers, so as to qualify them for the 
civil professional appointments which they now hold oa sufferance, at 
the mercy of the civil officers under them. To increase the Royal Artillery 
to a very trilling extent, to meet the extra demand that will be made on 
them, and remove from the combative list of the army the existing corps 
of Royal Engineers, instituting instead a branch or body of military archi- 
k*« for professional duties, such as are now termed ciril professional 



duties ; the admission into this new branch to be by competitive exami- 
nation before the Ciril Service Commissioners, anl open to the whole 
country. By this means the cost of educating the officers of the corps of 
Royal Engineers would be saved to the country (except so much of it m 
would bo required to educate about one-fourth of the number for the Royal 
ArtiUery)i and the existing ciril professional officers could be granted 
retiring allowances, or hare compensation giren them. The rank and 
file of the present corps to be dlspoted of, as in the previous scheme, as 



ANCIENT AND MODERN SUPPLIES OF WATER IN ROME' 

THE unit or gauge of water supply in ancient Romo was |th* of a digit 
in diameter, or 091 inch, the digit being 0 73 inch; the depth of 
the centre of the orifice below the surface of the water was fixed at 
15 digits (or I4 th of a Roman foot), equal to 10-96 inches ; it furnished, 
therefore, o ijiis gallons per second, or 13,029 gallons per day. Ilonlelct 
. ancient gauge to be 59 l»fil cubic metres daily, and to* 
i one now in use at Rome 40-4533 cubic metres; but in the following 
calculation* they have been taken at 40 cubic metro* for the n 
gauge, and 60 metres for the ancient or t«iwy as termed by 
nnd by which the discharge of the aqueducts was measured.! 

From direct measurements made by Frontinu* we have the 
quantities of water discharged by each : — 

Gallon*. 

Apfiiuu ami A'Jgiutoil it,l«,»4<) 

Aucisol Anio M,on>,M* 

Mnrciiu OlJWS.lsO 

Topillvi n--i t n OuSTMJO 

Julian ti,:ia*,i»* 

Virgin a?,0»7,->j4 

Alatottnan and Anjpuaaa a,lTtt,7&i 

Cteuritsa *0,a40,04J 

N«w Anlo «J,SJ(l,OUS 

Total WftVM or 94VWS qolaaiiet 

' By too ancient registers we find that, out of the total supply of 34,803 
quinarie*, only 14.018 quinarics were distributed; but Frontinu* has 
proved that there existed numerous frauds on the part of those in charge of 
the distribution, who turned the water for the benefit of house proprietor* 
who had no right to it* use, and on the part of many neighbouring farmers, 
who pierced tbo canals, and by these frauds defrauded the state of more 
than 10,000 quinarics. 

In a notice upon the distribution, value, ami legislation of the waters of 
ancient Rome, J M. Dureau de la Malls mentions that the nine aqueduct* 
only supplied in all 6,333 quinarie*, and deduce* this result from the 
inferiority tof the diameter of the quinary, and " la supposition (note 4, page 
3) que le centre de l'orifice du quinairc otoit a U iiiiime profondeur au- 
dessous de I'eau que le oentre de l'orifice dn pouce de fontolnler§ (*oit a 
7 Ugne*.)" 

Thi* i* an error. Rondclet ho* found that the ancient Roman gau^e 
was a calyx or cylinder of given diameter and length, and placed hori- 
zontally in the side wall* of the water tower* in inch a manner that the 
centre of the orifice of the calyx was at a distance below the surface of the 
water equal to the length of the calyx. 

The modules of tho different concessions to individuals had all their 
centre* on the same line of lord Thi* arrangement yet exist* at the 

Pt Tho actual gauge of Rome at the present day i* one inch, or one-half of a 
palm, 0 7355 English inches in diameter, and the centre of it* orifice is 

5 laced at IS inche*. 11-04 English inches below the level of the water, 
he inch I* equivalent to a digit, and the actual gauge differ* only 
from the ancient in that it* diameter is one digit instead of five-fourth* of a 
digit i but tho depth of the centre of the orifice ha* never changed. 
In comparing the above quantities of water supplied with the population 

* £ec page 1 N an''. 

t 1 cuGcroetrs = MO-l Imperial galloni, i.<„ loe ancient 'itriaary =■ 13,100 gallons, and 

*• C^|!tVr«i<ta. Si'^om de r Andante A*. Science*, seance da II PJvrier, IMS. 
J The i*o» do tosMolatar of Frano* curruiniids l« a r*rU loch gauge <o-M7t>7 metro.), 
iamrter, and a charge o( 7 line* (WIM ateiMS) oo tao centre af the ortoce, toe 
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of ancient Rome, we hare no perfect 
ourselves to be somewhat near the tru 
million inhabitants at the end of the 
Trajan. Letarouilly fixed the population under I 
270 of our era, at 820,0!>o, and he deduces this number, first, from the sur- 
face occupied within the boundaries of the town ; second, the number of 
the habitations -, third, the consumption of wheat. Admitting, then, a 
maximum of one million at the end of the Augustan age, tbo water supply 
would hare giren 330 gallons per Inhabitant. 

The registers of distribution show that 14,018 quinarie* were thus dis- 
tributed : — 53,655,9*8 gallons distributed outside the town ; 22.S42.642 
gallons in the name of Csvsar (imperial gardens, theatres and palaces) ; 
50,8113.4 82 gallons were distributed to private persons, giring a revenue 
yearly of £8,700 ; 58,119,606 gallons for public serricc— riz., 3,684,474 
gallons for nineteen camps, 31,707,606 gallon* for public establishments, 
5,097,516 gallons for theatres, 17,930,010 gallons for 310 piece* of orna- 
mental water. 

A* to the mode of distribution, there were 247 water tower* in the time 
of Frontinu*, from which all the pips* derived water, their centre* being 
all on the same horizontal line. A decree of the Senate forbad any con- 
cessionist or subscriber to take water from any point* in the conduit* bat 
these towers, in order that the public fountains, which flowed day and 
night without intermission, might not suffer any damage. 

Wo arc told that the most glorious work of Trajan was not only that of 
furnishing a great abundance of water to Rome, thereby rendering the air 
more salubrious, but of having rendered this supply as pure and agTceablc 
as possible, and diminishing the prevalence of intemperance. After (light 
showers of rain the Roman waters were turbid and muddy ; but this was 
not a natural defect of all the aqueduct* or supplies, for the Marc ion and 
Claiidlan, and some others, derived immediately from spring*, were of a 
perfect limpidity. When the spring waters and the Anio streams came to 
be mingled, they were polluted by the impurities of the latter. 

Ths Emperor Trajan cloislfied, therefore, the supplies of water according 
to their respective origins. The Martian, of the purest quality, held 
the first rank, and was reserved exclusively for drinking purpose*, and the 
others were appointed to various use*, each according to its quality. The 
Anio canals were destined for the irrigation of garden* and the cleansing 
operation* (sordidiora) of the town. 

Among the rules and prescriptions handed down to us by Frontinus, wc 
may notice a decree which forbids " lo the neighbourhood of springs, 
vault*, walls, canals, and subterranean conduits, any enclosed garden, trees, 
vines, hedges, bushes, boundary walls, willow plantation*, or reeds, at a 
less distance from the watercourse, on either side, than 15 Roman feet 
(144 English)." 

It was also enjoined that the masons should carry on the works of 
repair from the month of April to November, but to suspend them during 
the greatest heat of summer, inasmuch a* it was a* dangerous for the 
masonry a* severe frost. Tlie care ofthe aqueducts belonged anciently to 
ths censors and axilla*. Afterwards! 

with 720 men, whereof 260 (Public*), i 
bodies. 



THE CITY SURVEYOR'S ANNUAL REPORT. 

FROM Mr. Haywood's report of worka executed by the Ron. the Commission 
of Sewer* of the city of London during the past year, we learn that 1,696 
feet of new sewers were constructed, 1,402 feet being on the line* of old sewers. 
The total number of premises drained was 144, thus inc 
houses drained to 13,184. 

No concluskin as to the causa ofthe deaths of four men 
Fleet-lane sewer has been arrived at, a circumstance 
inasmuch as there was an apparent absence of all 
usually found in 



at its 
Kins 



i|i|i:tr-u - n 
with audi i 

Improvement* hare been (fleeted by widening King Edward -street 
southern end, ths bouses on the north aide of Newtrntn-atitMit, between 
Edward-street and Bntli-.traet hare been set back, to the improved tiw 
street* have been widimened and negotiation* are pending for effecting farther im- 
provement*. 

The experiment* made In June and July last with reference to carharetting 
the gas supplied to the public lamps as laggeated by the United Kingdom Car- 
buretting Gas Company, were doomed so satisfactory that it waa determined so 
to frame the specification of the new contract* for the public lighting that the 
Commission might, if they thought fit, adopt theearburrttlog process. 

The business transacted bv the Commission under the .Metropolitan Buildings 
Act may be gathered from the following summary ot case* :— Number of struc- 
tures reported upon by Die surveyors appointed by the Comaolssion, 9i; number 
of eases heard before the magistrate. 13 ; number of building, ahorod up during 
the year, 8; number of cases certified by the ssirveyors a* '"eintr completed, 82. 
This Is a great reduction In number a* compared with the year 1800. 

The number drinking fountain* now within the City are as follows: — One at 
the corner of St. Mary-Ie-Bow Church, presented by Messrs. Copcstak* and 
Company ; one at the corner of St. Sepulchre'i Churchyard, at the comer of 
GilUpur-street, S. Garner, Esq., M.P. ; one at Fleot -street, in front of the 
Church of St. Duiisiao's-ln-lhe-WVst, Sir Jam** Duke. Bart., M.P., Alderman, 
Ac.; one at Adelaide-place. London-bridge, the United Kingdom Temperance 
and General Prorldent Institution ; mirlu Hbliop*i-»te-street-witho*it, In front 
of the Church of St. Botolph, Bishop*gai«, C. Gilpin, Esq., M.P. j on* In Moor- 
lane, opposite the Police Station, Mrs. Smoe ; one in front of the Boyal Kxebamre 
8. Garney, B*q., M.P. 

Prom a return on house inspection and removal of nuisance*, it appears that, 
during the year, 9,111 Inspections of houses were mute by the district inspectors 
imder the direction ofthe Medical Officer of Health, and, consequent upon their 
reports, the following notices were issued :— For work* of drainage, 13 ; for pns- 
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venting At issue of waste witirr upon surface of pavements, M ; for 
whiting ami clrnnfine the interior of premises, 1,052, total 1,110. 

The number of slaughter-houses existing in the City is now 00, I < . i tlie 
at M the end of The regulations for these are again under 

number of cow-bcoses i* 18, being two teat than at the end of Itttll 



The 



i pourtrayed in a series of 
the window, and in the 



CHAPEL OF NOTKK DAME, BOULOGNE. 

rE chapel, of which we give a view in oar present number, has recently 
been erected on the outskirts of Boulogne, on the Paris road. It ii 
intended to be similar in design to a chapel erected in the thirteenth 
century, which had become famous, not only throughout France, but also 
throughout Christendom, as a place of pilgrimage. 

The last remnant of the original structure was swept away during the 
Revolution, and a mean, unsightly building was erected soon after, in the 
worst possible taste ; this has now been entirely demolished, and the 
present building erected on the original foundations. 

The new building, has been designed by an English architect (Mr. 
Charles F. Hansom, of Clifton), and, together with two other churches in 
the same town, has been executed under his superintendence. 

The Chapel of Notre Dame is executed entirely in the beautiful white 
stone from St. Leu. It is very small, being only 27 feet long by 15 feet 
wide internally. Each bay is marked by a projecting wall shaft, with 
carved capitals, from which springs a groined roof of stone, enriched with 
moulded ribs and sculptured bosses. The altar and rercdos are executed 
in Caen (tone, and occupy the centre and two side bays of the apse. The 
floor is laid with Minton's encaustic tiles, of rich pattern!, and all the 
windows are filled with stained glass. 

Externally, the history of the original chapel is 
sculptured panels in the lower compartments of 
tympanum of the entrance doorway. 

The earrings and sculptured decorations hare been executed by Mr. W. 
Fanner, of London. 

THE SCREEN AND RECTOR'S STALL, EXETER COLLEGE 
CHAPEL, OXFORD. 

A view of the interior of the new chapel at Exeter College, Oxford, was 
given in the Bi ildixo Nkwb tome time since, and showed the general 
aspect of the design as viewed from the west end. Our illustration— page 
127 antt— presented a portion of the detail work to a large scale, exhibit- 
ing the western screen, the upper part of the rector's stall, and the entrance 
gates. The crocketed gable and door seen behind belong to the principal 
entrance to the building, and the stone corbelling springing from the 
columns at the back supports the organ gallery, which is ranged against the 
end wall. The screen in question separates the chapel proper from the 
ante-chapel, and is a highly elaborated piece of workmanship, the cost of 
which was defrayed, we understand, by the undergraduates of the college. 
There are in all eight arches, carried by coupled columns of marble, and 
in the centre is a bold doorway, singly cusped, and diapered on the soffit. 
The entrance gates below are of brass, the cresting along the top of the 
screen, is of the same material. The rector's stall Is the first to the right 
on entering the chapel, and it is distinguished from the range of ordinary 
•tolls by the canopy, which, with its supporting shafts, la of oak. G rent 
variety of design it manifested in this screen, as well as elsewhere 
throughout the building, the foliage being founded chiefly on natural types. 
This portion of the work has been executed by Mr. J. B. Philip, of Lon- 
don, who also prepared the whole of the screen, excepting the metal gates 
and cresting, which were supplied bv Messrs. Skidmore, of Coventry. The 
stalls aud woodwork were supplied by Mr. J. R. Symro, of Oxford, who 
was the contractor for the works generally. Mr. G. G. Scott is the 
architect. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 
N the occasion of issuing the balance sheet for the year 1861 , and before 
speaking of the business of the past year, It becomes the painful duty of the 
Committee to mention, with the deepest regret, the recent loss which the Society 
has suffered, ard which stands recorded In their minute-book In the following 
terms :— "That the Committee of the Subscribers of the Architectural Exhibition 

low' wHclTud^r^ety^TuTti'n^'by tbl^me^ecTdee^ oThhi Roya? ifhTh- 
nesa the Prince Consort, who far many years, as Patron of this Society, has 
given the direct and public sanction and support of his name to its objects, and 
this Society ha* thus a special and peculiar reason to deplore the loss mourned in 
common by all who are engaged in the advancement of art." 

The Committee felt it to be their duty, and one which would meet with tbe 
approval of every supporter of the Exhibition, to make a donation of £10 10s. 
out of the funds of the Society towards tbe proposed memorial to bi« late Royal 
Highness. 

By the statement of accounts, it appears that tbe Society still prospers, and 
tbat there is an Increase of the balance in hand. Some additional expense has 
been Incurred, in consequence of the Committee taking upon themselves to pay 
the cost of carriage of all drawings from tbe country, and back again ! and 
they will continue to do this, and to give free tickets of admission to Inhibitors 



daring the day, reserving only tbe evening meetings and lectures for subscriber* 
and season ticket holders exclusively. 

It is said that the thanks of the subscriber, are due to A. J. 1). lie res ford- 
Hope, Robert Kerr, B. A. Freeman, R. P. Pullan, and G. E. Street, Esquires, 
and the Rev. J. L. Petit, who lectured on tbe Tuesday evenings, and to G. O. 
Scott, Arthur Asbpitel, W. Barges, B. B. Lamb, and J. VY. Hugall, Esquires, 
who presided on these occasi joa. 
Tbe next Exhibition will open at the Conrertazione, on Tucsdav, the 25ti> of 
1 on the following day to • 



Tbe Committee trust that on this occasion all those who have any suitable 
work* to exemplify will exhibit, and that the Architectural Exhibition of lekhi 
will far exceed all that have preceded. They arc glad to announce that the 
Exhibition will contain an entire collection of the original sketches and drawings 
of the late A. Welby Pugio, and which possess the highest Interest for all lovers 
of architecture. 

All drawings and models, we may remind our readers, must be delivered at tin? 
Galleries Maddox-street entrance, on Monday, tlie :>rd of March. 



DECISIONS IN THE COURTS. 



/h^nolf ami ,4oorter v. The Umkm 
Kjtthnjmr. — A railway 



I BY RAILWAY. 



and left a surface of . 
some distance, orer which 
attain tbe waters In time* 



. utxtcr Urn authority ot «n Art of Parliament, took for 
rs, then not worked, belonging to tho former owner of the 
rei of their Una the company U " 
i rock ; they carried on the line, at a 
they carried the line by a flat bridi 
i of flood. Between this brook and tl 



their line gronnd lylnf over mini, then not workod, belonging to t 

surfnec. In onler to gain the level of their line Oio company took airay a stratum of clay, 



to a brook at 

bridge, not ooiurtrorted so a* to 
ml the surface of the mine thero 



was originally a rising ground, through which the company made a cutting for the Ural 
of tiwlr lino. Afterward* tlx owner of the mln»* Ivgan to work tbem. and the line began 



to sink ; th* company kept up the level of the Hoc by heaping a*h*s and soeh < 
thereon, and on the drains by the sfclc of the line, which had alao sunk. Tbe company 
were bound to keep up theae drain*, but, after they bad sank, did not. A flood came, and 
tbe waters of the brook, where it erased by the bridge, overflowing the girders, were 
carried down alone the hallow of the line and of to* drains to tho *i«)t oterlylng the mines, 
raid, sinkiog through Uio porous rock, deluged the mine* and stopped the work*: — Held, 
that the owner of too mlnm hail a right of action against the cam pony for the injuries 
arising from both the overflow from the brook, and the fall of rain- water on tbe spot, and 
the overflowing* of the spring* laid open in the cutting, aud that hi* remedy Old not lie in 
compensation onder the Act of Parliament. 

Iti giving jwUment Boron Bramwe 11 -ail, the material fact* in thi* cose are a* follows : — 
The plaintiff* an* owners ard occupiers of coal mine*. The surface soil, a* well as the coal 
below, formerly belonged to the soma owner ; but a railway company, to whose right* and 
obligation* the defendant* have soocecded, took tho sorface, under tbe power* of a private 
Act of Parliament, for their railway, and constructed It thereon. The railway company — 
by which may be understood indifferently tlie original company or the defendant* — cat and 
removed upward* of ■» feet in thickness of the surface soil over wrier* tbe plaintiff..' mine* 
now are, to got the level at which they laid their rail*. This surface soil was city, im- 
pervious to water ; they removing it, a porous rock was reached. Tbe soil was in like 
manner cut away by the railway company along the Length of the line to a lower district 
of country, through which a brook flowed. There the railway was made on or above tbe 
natural level of the ground. It waa carried over the brook by a flat bridge. Th* line of 
railway doped downwards from the bridge to the part over th* pUlntlnV mines. Tho 
bridge waa sufficient to let the ordinary water of the brook pa**, and even mom, but wna 
an Impediment to the pasaage of water In large flood*. The railway company waa boar.i 
to make and maintain drain*, the obligation being substantially the same as In tlie Land* 
Comm.-. <-'on*jlid*ti<:ll Act, A flood happened in ]v>>, unit the read*. 'A (bo . m! :r*,l a. t- 
of the coojpaoy was, that water, part of which would have escaped but for the bridge, 
flowed down the railway, and, tbe high ground between the brook and the 
surface over th* mine* being removed, it reached that spot, and the high gronnd 
of clay then being Rone, and the drain* being imperfect, aa alter 
led. It permeated into tbe mine*. So also did the water falling on tho spot 
lUclf. and the spring* arising in the cutting. But It here become* neoowary to mention, 
that wheel the railway wa* making, the mine* were no* workol under nor within forty 
yard* of Hi* railway. The railway was man* with drains at th* aid* sufficient to carry off 
the water which came or fell there, without doing any mischief, as matters then at t>J. 
When the plaintiffs' working* came to forty yard* from tho railway, they gave the defen- 
dant* notice under the local act, which may be treated a* rmbrtaatially the earn* la It* pre- 
ilaions a* tin. Hallway Clause* ConaolldaUon Act. Tbe defendant*, however, did not pnr- 
ch**c the mine*. Th* pUlntln* accordingly worked on, »nd when their working* came 
under the railway, from no fault or negligence of their*, but a* a natural consequence of 
fair awl lawful working, tbe railway sunk, and continued to do so from time to time. The 
defendant* repaired thia by throwing materials of a poron* nature on the sunk put* ; Uiey 
Jict not, however, repair and p-jiUle the drains, which, from the ticking of the soil . bo- 
came iiifuftkient ; and even had they horn sufficient, they would not liavs carried off the 
flood. water of Augur*, IKSO. for the ilanuge uutainnl from th* water thus getting Into 
the mine* this action was brought. It seem* to us lmjioestble to state these facta without 
allowing that the plaintiffs bad a claim on the defendant, of some kind. Without any faalt 
of theirs, the natural coodllloo of thing* had been altered. Tbe water of a brook, which 
flown] at a distance of one-third ot a mil* from their mine, Inaccssssbly to It, by being 
separated from It by a ground lb feet high, ha* been diverted one It, Its natural covering 
and upper soil being removed from It From th* la«t-mcuUon*d circ um sta n ce, and ttio 
want ot sufficient drains, the rain which fell on It, and the spring* which arise in the cut- 
ting, have got into It- These ore the act* of the railway company alone. It Is said 
that tV plaintiff* have brought about the mischief by working their mine* ; but they hail 
a right to work them as they did ; th'ty hs* no right by doing so. It could not boeontrn tol 
that had the defendanta thought fit to agree to purchase they could have dona so at a 
nominal price, on the plea that if the plaintiffs worked them they wonld be worthies*, a* 
they would be d r owned. We do not my that the defendant* were bound to restore tlie 
surface* they might have diverted their line, and left hollows over the spot In question, but 
they wore bound by their Act to Diako and maintain effectual drains. Tats reasoning 
applies to water other than that from tho flood. Aa to that, the ptalntlftV case la still 
clearer. Suppose, Instead of the defendant*' railway pasting through the cutting, and over 
the brook, it had been a through railway, belonging to a private proprietor, joining the 
defendant*' railway Juit tefoee reaching the plaintiffs' minus, would not soch private pro- 
prietor have been clearly llablo to thi* action? And, If so, why are not the dcr«-ndant* 7 
As to the flood-water, they are not sued merely as the railway company who have taken the 
surface of the plaintiffs' land, but a* person* who, by their act* on lands at a dlr-ancr. have 
done thi* Injury ; and It seems to OS they would be liable for damage by flood-water if tho 
plaintiffs had continued owner* of Hi* "uriace, and. for some reason, hail thought fit to 
remove it to the depth the railway company ho«, for they would still tic tho act* of tho 
defendant* which sent the water there, but it was suggested that if the plslntlff* had a 
Claim, it wa* to be enforced under the compensation clause*. We think not. Thajilaualifl* 
are not injuriously affected by the work* of the railway company. Suisposing the company 
had notarised no statutory powers, they could not have lawn restraiwd by injunction from 
exocuting any of those work*, nor could any action have been maintained i 
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It Is not, therefor*, tho 
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Tas Masterpiece" op Church AxicutTBCTDHl. — Dr. Carl von 
Liitzow Is preparing a work on Ecdr»ia*tleal Architecture (Die Meisterwerke 
der Kircbcnhawkunst). Taking the chief building*, the author given the histoiy 
of their erection so far a* it may be known, and then describes their present state. 
The work is to be illustrated j tbe first part has appeared. 
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RELICS OF EASTERN* ARCHITECTURE.* 

JNSTEAD of following the usual route pursued by Eastern traveller! — 
crossing the desert from Egypt to Palestine, and proceeding thrnco to 
Syria— Win Beaufort and ln-r sister sailed furtively from Alexandria to 
escape from the procrastination and injustice of a» Egyptian court of law. 
After v wuing Smyrna— where Mr. liydc Clarke and the Ottoman Rail- 
way Company are teaching Arabs the advantages of railways, and arc 
rapidly inoculating them with a taste fur swift, easy locomotion— the 
authoress took land at Beyrout. They, however, previously visited Mity- 
lcne, and, while the steamer calleil at the ports, Rhodes, Latakia, and 
Tripoli. Coasting along they caught sight of Budrun, where their father, 
the late Sir Francis Beaufort, may be said to have commenced his lifelong 
labour* in the service of science. The feminine modesty of Miss Beaufort 
has prevented her from doing more than make a passing allusion to the 
exploration* of tbc late hydrographer to the navy ; but we, who have 
no such motives for silence, ask the indulgence of the reader for a brief 
digression, which the publication of Mr. Newton'* researches at Budrun 
will invest just now with interest. 

Karamania comprised the ancient provinces of Lycia, Pamphylin, and 
the two Ciliclaa, with parts of Car la and Phrygia. Mount Taurus, which 
cut the inhabitants off from communication by land with the central 
government, and the remoteness of the shore from the ordinary sailing 
track, combined to render this portion of tbc Mediterranean seaboard almost 
unknown, though it had been tbc site of Greek colonies famous through 
ail time, the scene of the heroic deeds of Cyrus and Alexander, and tho 
birthplace of the Apostle to the Gentiles. "This serious chasm in 
geography determined the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to 
employ a frigate on the survey of the coast, and II. M.S. FrtdtribuUtti, of 
32 guns, being then stationed in the Archipelago, was selected for that 
purpose. " Nearly fifty-one year* ago Captain Beaufort sailed from 
Smyrna on hi* voyage of rediscovery. "W e p«ss over the place* he 
visited and the remains ho brought to light, to Budrun — a corruption of 
S. Pietro probably, as the Arab* pronounce p a* A, and confound d 
with i — to encourage, by the example of Mr. Newton'* success, after 
Captain Beaufort'* failure, the tptrit of research. A cariou* incident 
arising out of the war induced the Captain of the FrederilmtttH 
to visit the locality at first. Newt had reached Malta of unusual 
facilities having been afforded to a French privateer in the dis- 
posal of her prises, so the FretUrik**tttn was ordered to look in 
at the port, and her captain to make a note of what In saw. All 
that he could discover of Ualicarnassus is described in a paragraph: — 
M The walls of the ancient city may be here and there discerned, 
and several fragment* of columns, mutilated sculpture, and broken in- 
scription* are teal tercel in different part* of the bazaar and street*. Above 
the town are the remains of a theatre, which measure* about 280 feet in 
diameter, and which teems to h* ve bad about thirty-six rows of scats." 
With our knowledge of Mr. Newton'* discoveries, how strangely do the 
disappointment* and speculations of Captain Beaufort read ! — " We 
searched with eagerness, during our short stay, for some traces of the 
celebrated Mausoleum; but our toil was entirely fruitless. Yet, if it stood 
on the higher ground behind the present town, or even if It* site be now | 
covered with modern houses, still it is scarcely credible that tire remains 
of a building of such peculiar shape and of such sumptuous execution 
should have been so completely removed or destroyed as to leave no ves- 
tiges by which even its position may be recognised." From those pre- 
mise* Captain Beaufort was Inclined to imagine that the present fortress 
occupies the site of the Mausoleum — " A bold, elevated rock, conspicuou* 
from the sea, the shores of the bay, and from all part* of the city, would 
seem to have been a spot eminently suited to the ostentatious grief of 
Artemisia.*' What added weight to this hypothesis were the observations 
mule of numerous pieces inserted in the walls of the castle, representing 
processions and combats between draped and nude figures, and the report 
of a Greek, who declared to have seen In the Interior a long frieze, with 
highly wrought figures, besides many other pieces of sculpture aud in- 
scriptions. So Captain Beaufort concluded that when the Knight* of 
Rhodes hastily built fl402) the cattle upon the ruin* of a fortress they 
hud just surprised, they paid little attention to the "preservation of pagan 
relic*," and, in fact, quarried the atone* for their structure from the 
remains of the Mausoleum. Mr. Newton has, within the last few years, 
set the matter at rest. 

At Rhode* the authoress found the church of the knightly order in ruins, 
from the explosion (I8.VC) by lightning of powder which had been concealed 
and forgotten in the vaults beneath. At the siege by tho Turks, upwards 
of three centuries ago, the fortress was compelled to surrender for lack of 
this very powder. Of the eight fine auberges which belonged to the lan- 
guage* of the Order but flvo remain distinguishable— that of England, 
exhibiting the date 1483, and the shield and arms of Peter d'Aubusson, 
Grand Master, who won for the fortress the proud title of " Buckler iff 
Christianity," at the first siege; that of Italy, bearing the date 1519, and 
the arms of Fabrice do Carretto, last Grand Master before the second 
siege; that of Spain and Portugal, showing the scutcheons of the two 
nations united, of the Order of Amboise, and of tho two Commanders; 
thst of Toulouse, with tlio arms of France, the of Order, of Cavelto, and of 
Com. Flota, with the sub-inscription, " P. S. Dns. F. Frandscus Flota Prior 
Thotosc construct anno 1.118;" and that of France, the best preserved of 
all, for it has been cared for in modern times, and the doorway, with its 
«tcgant moaldlugs of thu usual twisted cable, alter the Saracenic type. 
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small columns, and similar mouldings between the floors, is one of the chief 
architectural features. Over the doorway are the inscription, u De France 
le gnt prior F. Emery dc Amboise, 1492," the cross ol the Order, and the 
pales of Amboisc; aud two scutcheons leaning on lion* rampant, with the 
canting arm*, three nails, of Pierre Clouet, the architect, on each. 
(Where is the mark of the architect of the English aubcrgc?) Then come 
two tablet* exhibiting the arms of tho Order and Amboise, with the motto, 
" Do Amboise em gnt prior;" tablets with the arms of Villiers de I'lsle 
Adam, and scutcheon with the royal arras of France and the motto, 
- Voluntas Dei," and the date 1495, St. Louis at the side, and " Oieu (ayde) 
le Prlvrin " above; a second scutcheon of Amboise, and the cardinal's hat 
presented to P. d'Aubusson, hi* ihield, and that of the Order. A little 
bey on J is the Chapcllc de France. Seeing the care with which France 
preserves the memory of her past achievements, as in Rhodes and in Tunis 
— whore site has restored the chapel of St. Louis— it is not surprising that 
her influence should be so great over Eastern mind*. It must be a source 
of regret that neither the English Government nor the present repre- 
sentative* of English families that derive their illustration from tho valour 
and piety of the Knights should have cared to preserve the aubcrgc of 
England from decay and profanation as a monument to the chivalry of 
our race. A trifling subscription would buy the structure and freehold and 
install a guardian or a school. We do not despair of this being done, if Mr. 
Scott can succeed in awakening public interest and consideration for archi- 
tectural monuments, especially since Rhodes is likely to grow into impor- 
tance from the British Museum having commissioned M. Salzmann to un- 
cover and collect antiquities from a Photnician-Greck necropolis discovered 
near the village of Kalvaradoj, and believed to be that of Carniro*. He 
ha* already recovered sarcophagi, vases of all sizes, from three feet dia- 
meter down to a few inches, of every conceivable form, and ornamented 
with innumerable designs; figures to surmount long bottles of alabaster 
and stone; small porcelain idols, scarabei, buttons, and pieces of lead, ex- 
hibiting I'hajnicisn characters ; gold band and bracelet, an olive crown, 
with the leaves gilt bronze, and the fruit in porcelain (query, enamel ?); 
lamps, rings, and beads, and gold oblong plates, so repeatedly found in the 
tombs, that M. SaJzmaon supposes them to have been hieratic ornaments. 
The plates arc each two inches long, alway* exhibiting the figure of 
Astarte. They are, perhaps, now in the cellars of the British Museum, 
and may be revealed to the gaze of the curious In the course of the next 
century, provided tho increase of accommodation in Great Russell-street 
keeps the same rate of progress as it ha* done hitherto. 

From Latakia there was little to report architecturally. There are 
ruined columns, friezes, and a triumphal arch, overgrown with weeds. We 
may add, en parentktu, that in the neighbourhood there is capital snipe 
shooting, ana that the tobacco so prized in Europe is cured with the smoke 
from thorn Are*, and i* on that account — from its impregnation with 
pvroligncous acid— detestable to Oriental travellers who liave enjoyed the 
Macedonian weed, or even the commoner tobacco of Southern Syria, s 
as is used throughout the Lebanon and in Damascus. 

Tripoli is dismissed in a paragraph, for the short time allowed by the 
stoppage of the steamer would not allow of critical explorations, and yet it 
is, perhaps, the loveliest spot in Syria;— to the admirer of nature the most 
beautiful, and at the same time, perhaps, the most unhealthy to a Euro- 
pean. The sources of natural beauty round about Tripoli are the causes of 
ague and low lever. Our talented Vice-Coosul there, Mr. Mercier— who, 
by-tbe-by, is unpaid, even to the postage of his dispatches, has never 
been free from ague during the whole period of his residence. 
Tripoli was ever a favourite with the Crusaders, and they did their 
utmost to embellish it. Here Rsymond of Toulouse built a castle on the 
banks of the Kadlsha, which it fed by a thousand streams from Lebanon, 
to protect pilgrims, for it is the nearest port to the Cedars. From the 
Lebanon, which here attains its greatest altitude, two spurs shoot down 
to the coast, maintaining nearly parallel directions, and sink Into the soil 
just above the town— one affording the site for the castle. The spurs 
arc clothed with stately olive trees, interspersed here and there with fruit 
and flowering shrubs. The valley, down the centre of which flow* the 
river, is a series of gardens planted with orange, lemon, fig, and apricot 
trees, pomegranates, clematis, sugar-cane, and creeper* of many -coloured 
flowers. At the end of a long summer tbe whole of the valley is green, 
picked out here and there with the more vivid colours of ripe fruits. 
Right across the valley, and bestriding the river, is an aqueduct, built by 
tbe Crusaders, which conveys a pure cold stream from Lebanon to the 
innumerable fountains of the city. The Crusaders' Bridge, a* it is still 
called, is so overgrown with perfume-giving plants that its construction 
cannot be easily discerned. The streets of Tripoli will bear favourable 
comparison with those of any Eastern city. They are narrow, it Is true, 
but they arc not so encumbered with filth as those of Beyrout, The houses 
have a European aspect, especially in the dressing of the stones. Nearly 
every one has an ever-flowing fountain, and almost all the streets arc 
similarly provided. Here and there you aro met in out-of-the-way corners 
with a stone cistern curiously carved. You hear the plea-ant sound of 
falling water, and will see a little crystal stream, escaping from some fault, 
and running silently into a nook, where it disappear* from sight. In this 
respect Tripolitans are better off than Londoners. They have a constant 
supply of pure water ; wc an intermittent supply of foul water conta- 
minated by sewage. 

T<> Ik v rout the journey is not long. There arc three routes: by sea, 
by following the coint, and by going through the Kesraw'an. The first no 
architectural traveller would take. If he follow the coast he will visit 
ltshcrreh, which strikes tho eye by its rnmhinat.'on ol rich culture, 
fantastic rocks, and flowery dells. The Kadisha foams and sparkles, and 
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speed* away to the cca»t between rock* that ris* vertically to upwards of 
1,000 feet. At Jebeil— the Gchal of the Bible— he will tee the walls of a 
feudal citadel, with quaint machicolations seated on Fhonlcian masonry, 
and the surrounding country literally strewn with granite columns ; he 
may, perhaps, gather information respecting Phoenician art from the recent 
reseircbei of AI. lU'nnn. After fording the l>og river, iic wilt climb the 
face of a rock, where above him are the sculptured tablets of Assyrian 
conquerors— at all events, of the nine that liare been recovered six are 
imputed to the Assyrians and three (o the Egyptians, The carvings on 
the last are scarcely discernible, and then only under certain conditions of 
light, while most of the figures on the Assyrian tablets are distinctly 
visible. Lepsius says the Egyptian tablets all exhibit the cartouches of 
II.— that Scsostris. who, according to Herodotus, left ftriir and 
of his conquests in Palestine and Syria thirteen 
Christ, and which the historian reported having 
seen. Mr. Layard considers the Assyrian tablets to be the work of 
Sennacherib, tlie founder of the palace of Kouyunjlk, and whose army 
was destroyed in Philistia, when the Angel of the Lord " smote in 
the camp of the Assyrians an hundred four score and live thousand;" 
but Dr. Robinson believes the tablets arc the records of the five Assyrian 
monarchs who successively invaded Syria, or passed through It on the way 
to Egypt. It is one of these tablets— one of the links in the remotest 
history of man— which the French army defaced. If the tourist takes the 
other route he will come upon the fountain r.f Adonis, and upon the ruins 
of the temple of Venus, where was practised that strange and impure 
worship which led to Constanllne's destroying the structure as a nest of 
wickedness,' but which, nevertheless, survives on the banks of the Ganges, 
and could be traced 150 years ago in tbo names and traditional ceremonies 
of the inhabitant s of Provence. 

The extent to which our notice lias extended compels us to defer to a 
more favourable opportunity accompanying the authoress to the towns and 
cities of Lebanon, Syria, and the Holy Land, and to an investigation of her 
statements with respect to Jerusalem. Meanwhilewe tender her our hearty 
thanks for her intcrciting^account, thus far, of Egyptian sepulchres and 



NORTH LONDON SCHOOL OF ART. 

A PUBLIC MEETING was held in the Memorial Hall, Church-street, 
Islington, on Wednesday evening, to inaugurate a proposal to erect a bnilri- 
n g for the North Londou Gallery, Museum and School of Art. Earl Granville 
presided. 

The school was established in May, rdo3, with a view to supply a want which 
was then generally felt in the locality for an elementary school of drawing. After 
some preliminaries, the original committee sought an'ollianr* with the Govern- 
ment project, then coming into operation, and consequently the school bream* a 
district xhi ol in connection with the Department of Science and Art. By thi* 
means tin- school secured the co-operation of the department, and obtained for 
the claws a supplv of models and examples, together with the terrier* of traim-d 
maif. ru. It appear* that notwithstanding the obscure locality of the present 
school-house In William-street, Clerkenwell, its difficulty of access, and want of 
proper arrangement and convenience, the student* have steadily increased lu 
number, from year to year, till at length thry have fiilriy enstgvown the promt 
building. The evening ehissrs now comprise 106 mole and female students. It 
hat therefore become very desirable that the school should have a home of its own 
In a more suitable locality. 

Earl Granville in addressing the meeting, said, I have felt stronglv that some 
reproach, not without foundation, attaches to us on account of tLc comparatively 
little encouragement which we in this metropolis have afforded to the progress, nf 
art. Wbethrr it be owing to the peculiar character of our municipal institutions, 
or to (he fact that a large portion of the richer Inhabitants of our metropolis 
reside in It only during some months In the year, and consider their hornet to be 
more In the country than In London, or that the*- persons who are constantly 
resident ire more like the population of a nation than of a single city, certain i t 
is there is not to be seen here that amount of active civic patriotism which is to 
be found developed in onr large provincial town*. It it, therefore, highly satis 
factory to me to see such an assembly as this met for so noble an object, and to be 
a sharer in that which, so far aa this district is concerned, may be regarded as a 
great metropolitan work. There is another feeling, which I cannot doubt is 
shored by many present, which make* me very anxious to contribute my mite to 
any work which is to promote the progress of art among the masses of this coun- 
try-. I allude to thut sad calamity which overwhelmed the nation at the close of 
the last year, when we lost one who'by his character, his great ihilitv.and high rank 
was placed In a position where his influence was exerted with advantage to the 
promotion of good taste in the productive Industry of the country. I need only 
mention to you the name of the late Illustrious Prince Consort to' evoke from you 
a ready assent to the assertion (list lie devoted the eminent qualities with which 
be was endowed to the benefit of Use country. It it not for mr, on this occasion, 
to pass any culogjum upon hb late Royal Highness, or to allude to those 
prominent virtue* or those statesmanlike qualities which mode him a help and n 
support to tin' Sovereign, so a* to make the institutions of the nation strike deeper 
Into the hinrt of the country. I will nut now say what he did for science, hut 
this Is, I mnsidrr, a fitting occasion to speak of vrlint hr dirt for the promotion of 
art and the diffusion of good taste among nil classes of her Majesty's subjects. 
That illustrious nnd widowed lady has associated with her her suhjrrtstiiamietieii, 
and hn» declared that It Is her desire to promote to the utmost of her power those 
objects which her husband had so mnch sit heart when alive. There b, therefore, 
no one person In this room, or in the nation, who does not (eel that in his own 
sphere, and within the limits of his own rapacity, it is his duty toco-oprratewilh 
his Sovereign in this national and most patriotic work. I have another fee ling of 
satisfaction in attending this meeting, which is this, that the detriment with 
which I am officially connected, will probably, if you carry out vour scheme, 
become associated with you in this gosid work. I am not going to give 
a history of what it has already done, hut I cannot help speaking 

has been mm' 



by the permanent establishment of school* of design undrr tlie en- 
couragement of Government in the diffusion of .'irt and art education, 
I was this afternoon looking over some reports connected with those Institutions, 
and I was much struck at the contrast which some of the figure* and statements 
connected with them t«n years ago make a* compared with those of the present 
day. In VNil the rxprnso was not to very great, but then all Parliamentary 
grants were abolished, except in the case of those institutions which were shown 
to be directly profitable; hut then the amount of voluntary subscriptions in- 
creased, and now we no longer look to them as the ground of action, except to 
assist In the building of schools. The noble earl having shown bow the number 
of schools had lucreitsed from twenty to eighty-six, and the number of pupil* 
from 2,600 to from 17,000 to lr«,000, while the cost of education per head had 
fallen from £3 2s. to ft. 4d. per head, proceeded to say : If you ask me what hat 
been tlie practical result of all this, I will not myself answer the question, but 
will refer you to those: cities and large towns where art and a knowledge of 
braatv and of design enters into the production of the local manufactures, sure 
that there Is not one of them that will not state that the people have derived 
gnat advantage* from the establishment of such schools among them. This ia 
the realisation of the Prince Consort's idea in promoting the Great Exhibition of 
1851. I recollect that at the preliminary meeting some of the most eminent states- 
men of the day, In speaking uf what might be the probable results of tJiat move- 
ment, said that in those work* which required excel leu re, and the actual appli- 
cation of science to machinery, and iu the production of the useful, we wou.a be 
sure to excel the foreigner, but where imagination was brought into play, where 
artistic taste and design were applied to the beautiful and ornamental, we should 
lie prepared to find ourselves excrlled by the Continental manufacturers. I would 
be sorry to make a prophecy now, but hoping and believing as I do, that tbo 
coming* Exhibition will be a great success and prove the complement of the work 
originated in lKTil, I expect to see not the contrary results but results of u slightly 
different character. It will I think be found that while we maintain our pre- 
eminence In the production of practical and useful objects, we will feci some sur- 
prise at the strides which foreign nations have made in the same objects, and 
foreigner* on the other hand will tie surprised at the gigantic stride* that we, when 
put upon our metal, have mode in the application of artistic science and taste to 
not only the more costly, but also to tlie more universally used articles. For this 
some credit is due to the Schools of Art. One of the great peculiarities con- 
nected with art is, that whether we look to ancient or to modem times, to thi* 
country or to the other nations of Europe, at the most a choice few obtained em- 
ployment in producing works of art for the enjoyment of a select circle of persons ; 
whereas then: is now a great change taking place, and many are employed in pro- 
viding artistic enjoyment for the great masses of the people. The advantages of 
such a change cannot fail to be appreciated by such a meeting as the present ; 
but if you are tu produce the greatest possible effect by art Instruction, then you 
must educate not only the artisan, the producer, tbc designer, and tlie work- 
man, but also the great masses of the people who are to enjoy their works must 
have that amount of training and education which will enable them to derive 
that enjoyment from the eon tern plat ion of such works. Nothing has such an 
rfiect on character as a knowlrdgc of excellence. Nothing so much contribute* 
to ambition of the right sort, and to the modesty of the Individual, ts when he 
knows what can be dime by others better informed and better qualified than 
himself. These are the objects here in view, and I cannot overstate the advan- 
tages to be derived from them in regard to the staple manufacture awl trades of 
the. district of Ffnsbury, especially watch and clock making, and jewellery and 
cabinet making. The noble earl conclnded by wishing success to the effort* now 
being made by the committer for the establishment of the North Londou Gallery, 
Museum and School of Art, and expressing the gratification it would give him 
to find them in a position to apply to Government for its support. 

Several gentlemen addressed tin: meeting, and the following resolutions were 
unanimously carried : — 

That the Imowledgs at drawing and the art* of design are of essential Importance to the 
arts sad manufacture* of this country, iui<l to enable thsro to hold their props*? portion 

In '"mtetitinn Willi those ot oust nsuaos. 

Trust it is desirable that a building (free of rent, lu tbc borough of Fln.bcrv l be •mtcsf, 
for the purpose of wsUslillsliing un a permanent basis the North Larsloa OsUefT, Massnm, 
and s tuml of Art. 

And that * sulMcrlptlon he iqs-aeti for the pm pu s* uf miiiu*t the necossnrj fund* for the 



liudl.tlnir, and raatiUng the ronunitts* to obtain the brtarll of Its usual PnrUiur.cu'.ary 
vote for biUUlag i-bools of art. 



AWARD OF PRIZES BY TnE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

AT tbe Special General Meeting of uirmbrr* only uf this body, held on ] 
last, ITofossorT. I.. DoXAl.iiaox, V.P., in the chair, tbe printed notice con- 
vening the meeting, which was assembled to consider a report from the Council 
at to the award of prize*, was read from 111* choir. 

The Hnyal Gotti Mtti.il. — In conformity with the recommendation of the 
Council, taken into consideration hy the meeting, It was unanimously resolved : — 
That it be humbly submitted for her Majesty's gracious consideration, that the 
Royal Gold Medal for the year Usui be awarded to the Key. R. Willi,, M.A., 
F.HA, honorary uiembiT. 

T'ie report of the Council relative to tlie essay and drawings received in com- 
petition tor the medals and prizes of the Institute, and the designs for the Sonne 
Medallion, having been read, the adjudication of rile 
follows 

To the author of the Illustrations and Ikscriptlon of the Church of St. Peter 
nnd St. Paul, Breuckhurn Priory, Northumberland, the silver medal of the 
Institutr, with the sum of fire guinVas, 

To th- nutlior of the desigu marked M, for a Museum of Sculpture and Paint- 
ing, a prize In book* el the value of five guinea*. 

To the author of the design with the motto " Hope on, Hope Ever," for a 
•mall .Market-house and room above, tbe President (Mr. Coekerell's) prize. 
To the author of the design with the motto " Mente et Manu," for a Villa, an 



prire» was cuufinncd, 



To the author of the design with the motto " Mente 
Institute prize in books. 
"Quid Nunc," Chapel, nnd " Humher." Villa, both 
To the author of the designs with the motto •' < 



prize. 

To flic author of the 
Student's prize in books, 



Con Amorc,' 
"WW. 



Mr. Titc's 
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" Z." and '• M. U." r-omtnend.d for their d.:sisn>s;fnr a Dispensary. 
To Mr. S. Prv, student, for the bast serie* of Monthlv Sketches, a prite In 
book*. 

Wc are at presmt nimble to (five the name! of tin' successful competitor* who 
sent in dcsluiis under mottoes, bccau*', owing H lOflU mistake, the envelope* 
containing I hem were not opcnisl at the m<-eling on Monday evening. We imiirr- 
stood, however, that there i» no doubt the recoioniondatii.n of the Council aa to 



ARCH ITECTC K A I. AND ARCU^KOLXKJICAL 
SOCIETY. 



society for the kncouhaokmknt ok Tin: fink arts. 

'I'll:, first etinvermziant for the v-a»on of the Society for the Kncstsrragrment 
1 of tlx Fine Art» fwok place at tin; rootua of the Winter Eihibition, 130, 
Pall-mall, on Wednesday evening, and was attended by a very nuaiemus 
of ladle* and gentlemen. On this occasion tho prize medal* 
lost *r**ion were prewntcd. In the course of the evening :he ehnirwaa 
p by Mr. Dittos, who said he appeared before the meeting tinder ilK- 
advatitageuu* circumstances, inasmuch a* Mr. Tite was to base taken the ehnir, 
but Parliamentary ami other avocations prevented him I'nmi doing no. As to the 
position in which'they were at present plae.il. ho might nay that It had liern the 
main ohjeet of the Society to take care of the rhili.g genius of the day, and, 
therefore. Hi naming by all those artist* who in their respective hrnnche* had so 
very much distinguielicd themselves, they mu-t not consider it in any sort of way 
a demerit that the Society had not deemed it right to award them medal*, as it 
»« c-'niaidrrwl more within it* prosincc to look to rising genius than to artists 
who had already ri*en and established themselves, and who of curse were to 
well known that thry could not in an) degree find fault with the present pro- 
ceeding*. It was always a greeable tn nfieT the meed of praise to rising merit- 
Mr. IIp.nhy Otti.ky, hon. aeerefary, then r>vid a short report from the 
Council nf the Society, which Mated that the prize*, wiser medals, had been 
awarded M follows-— 
Himobjcw. Paistiso,— Mr. M»rro< Stone, "Claarito and Hero," In Ibo Royal 



CHESTER 



A T the fifth monthly meeting nf thi* society the Rev. Canon linm rtct.i. 
/L delivered a lecture'" On tie- Laws and Custom* of England in the Sixteenth 
Century, a* they nfK-cted Trade, Commerce, and the Social Life of the Time*," 
taking it* Ilia basis the revelation* of an old blark Utter «tatute book of the reign 
of KIbabcth. 

relies nf Samian and other pottery found at the rear of tiod'a Protii 
in Watergate-street, were exhibited by the architect, Mr. Harrison. 



r — 

laii.ie m Marlnge." Royil A 
Mr. X. Head." Interior olw. 
1. Warren. •- Rett la tie- Cool 



LisiM .uK.-lti, MH iIIiob. '- Spring— Rumhom V 
OrsnK. Mr. <!oJderon, " Iji Itrmaiutr en M. 
»"»IUtlVUirip iTwu ITlje 

OI,| Water Colour ttcictr. Mr. ri M. 
Water Colour Society. 

fan.rn RF.-Mr. ti. liaise, "The Tirpeinn Rock. 
Academy. 

A«cnrrr<Tt-RK.- Mr. A. W. IHomflcld, M.A., (Prrsid 
ticn.) I*wipi fur "MLseion Hot«.~ erected in Dedlonlti 
tectum! Rsl.u like. 

TV re had l>een no award male for 



rt.iynl Acwlemy. 
Acailetnv. 

itll>'., at 
Cool aivl-hnrty Wood. 

mint 



In 



of the Arcriltceturiu' Assnel*- 
Westmmstcr, In the Arrfei- 



poefry or engrnvlng, and the nwird for 



. but the Council hoped 
to make anaward in that department of the fine art*. 

Medals liitd bei-n awarded for valuable services rendered to the Society to Mrsa 
Parcpi, Id rr Forme*. Signer Oardonl, M. Ole Hull, and Mr. Santksy. A m< 
was also awarded to Mr. S. Rosenthal lisr makinj 
■Dedal and other valuahle services rendered 

The pri7cmen present were then called 
Chairman amidst the upptauae of the m< 

Tlie musical arrangements of thw 
anbmced the follrwinc programme:— 

Part I.— Pt.1t. "The Pallor sighs " (Ualfe), Via Rmma Rodio and Mr. Kdwanl Month- 
writ ; Arln. " ^t^f•)e Is Yatnrw " ( Verdi). Miai Bellmgtuun : Old Hngtlsb isoag, Mr.l^wW 
Cavsuna, •■ Enuini lovolasal " (Verdi). Madame l'llrst ; Sofa i Pianoforte). » Ijs At 
(llatlah). Ma<t»ine ile VaiieN-ran ; *mir, "Tbo u art so near 
German UWd.-'The Maid os* toe Ganges " (Mendelasohn), '. 
i tx-mt* nsccra i Kcethuven t, Kim Kmma I Video. 



.*t. use nun, una .sir. ^anuey. .\ mesial 
fisr making a design for the Society's 
red to the Society. 

eeting. 



Part H.-Sr.i, (Violin) fole BiilD.M. (i|» mill ; Son*. " The Oreen TVwa" (Balfe>. Xbe 
Belimgham: sxiirillrrr ItetchanU), Itriebanlt ; Solo (PUwiforui) (Clans), Uerr WUhetm 
Cailad, " Cease your Funning," Madiutte Kllrtt; Sacred 



Wallace ;i, M lis Emma DcsJen ; Duett, 
award Southwell.- Conductor, Mr. Alfred < 
Krfrrsihments were supplied In the 
i of the evening were conduc 



-i..,g 

colli, 



Mr. L>' 
Mi, In in 



tlery of tlie ExhiMUon, and the 
marked success. 



SOCIETY 01 ARTS. 



AT Use meeting of this Society on Wednesday night, the Duke of Wellington, 
K.O.. in the chair, the paper read was "On the Art of Constructing 
Turkish Ilaths, and their economy as a means of rleanHdew," by Mr. Da»id 



frquhart. The author began by drawing attention to the great antiquity of 
baths of this character. Their use appears to have prevailed in these islands '2,0UO 
JWtrs faro, and he therefore urged that be was merely «lv<icating the restoration 
of a habit which in ancient times and in other countries had been found so brne- 
sVial. Ile avowed, however, that while an attempt was being made to introduce 
it m the wrwt, it waa ex|K»ed to extinction in the cast, for the yonngrr Turks. 
OMUiy of them, neglecletl iis MB. Ile ciptainrd that most of the so-called 
Turkish Issths at present rstahltabed here hardly deserved the name, and lie then 
proceeded to dc-seribc. in very considerable detail, the various processes to which 
the bathers In Turkey and clscwherr were subjected, explaining also the bath as 
Used by the ancient Romans, so far as this could bo ascertained bv tlie allusions 
tn It in classicnl writings, and hy the sarious architectural and other rrmnins that 
have come down to us. Ile urged that it nit* n mistake to suppose that this was an 
expensive luxury, and pointesl out that, according to a proper calculation ol the 
coat of fuel urd other nrctaaariea, theae baths might I* supplied to the poor as 
well as the rich at a verv small cost, lie annrnred to be of opinion that the 
difference betmen the bath as ns.d hv tin- ancient Romans and the imJerii 
Turks was very slight— the lattsr, however, having introduced some details 
trvidintr to gr.-atir rhceiiey and proprti-ty. Sjs-uking of the iu I vantages of perfect 
cleardius'-s ainoiiii all classes, the author pointed out that our Intercourse with 
the lower orders was broken off by there In ing no setllesl oeensisnu on which we 
are in contact nitb. th.m, and by the want of cleanlinssw in their prr«.ina. In 
the bath, botli clsss.* were ron.tantly brouiiht into the prvaence of each other. 
Contempt and distaste were removed' uu one side, degradation and irritation on 
thenlh. r. He comlnied the impression that the Iwtli is weakening, pointing out 
that thoss- who are In the habit ot taking it are strong and live to a grt«t age. 
He related its uiarvellotist tftcts upon himself nlieu worn out by excessive fatigue ; 
and eonclndcd by pointing out Its value as n remedial agent in the cure of i 
of the diseases to which the human frame is liable. 



CHI HCH, CIIAl'EL, AND SCHOOL BUILDING, 
ru r lieu b*. 

frirrsfiT ft Andfftr'i Church.— HA* nws church was opened on Uie 
•JOth ult. If I* erected from designs by Mr. li. O. Scott, and has been 
built hy Messrs. Ostium Hrothi-rs, of Leicester. The ground plan of the 
building is cruciform, and consist* of nine, transepts, and chancel with 
ienilcin-ular aps •. It is built in the Karly English style, almost entirely of 
brisk, slightly relieved with Bath stone. »hieh is introduced in Use arches, the 
window »ills, the weatherings ot buttresses, the arcade round the exterior of the 
apse, and in various other parts,,! the building. The exterior Is principiUly of 
red brisk, ornamented with blur. The gables are coped with brick, with 
stone springers. The roots are covered with Swithlaml slates, in diminish- 
ing coorses: The two principal entrances are throngh a door at the west 
end ami a porch en the wuth side ; and there is also an entrance for 
children in the north transept. Tlie slew presented on entering the church at 
the west door is irnod, tlie rich sott colour of the bricks with which the walk) are 
faced, and the lofty arches which divide tlie nave from the chancel and transepts, 
together with the complicated timbers of the roof, adding much to the general 
s-rS-ct. Owing to the nheencc of pillars, the altar and pulpit can be seen from 
every part of the building. The nave is covered with an open-timbered roof of 
one span, the ridge of which is about 00 feet above the level of the floor. The 
principals, which tire seven in number, form double arches across the nave, each 
arch with two parallel circular braces bolted together, the space* being filled In 
with light cross braces to form a diamond pattern. These prtncitialx spring from 
shads at Use height of about Yi feet from the floor line. The roof* over the tran- 
sept* are eroes-brueed. Wrought hoarding cover* the whole, and the timber* 
throughout have been stained and varnished. The nave it seated with open stall* 
of stained and vamislissl deal . The transept* are seated with movable benche*. 
The Mall* in the chancel are of more elaborate design. The church affords 
accommodation for about 1*30 persons. Provision is made far an organ in a 
chamber over the vestry. Tlie pulpit, on the north side of the chancel arch, 
has a stone base, formed uf a cluster of small octagonal shaftseneircUng the centre 
pillar. Tlie upper part is of deal, corsed wiUi a simple ornament. Tlie font Is 
plain, and harmonises with the general character of the church. The floor J* 
laid witii red and black Staffordshire tiles in various pattern*. The window* 
are glased with cntlsedral glasa, the circles in the upper portion of the nave 
window* bring filled with ornamental design*. The chancel I* lighted by a 
corona, by Skidmorr, of Coventry, who lots abo supplied the standard* In the 
nave, ami the small corona which light* each transept. The entire cost of the 
building is, we hclis ve, about £->,UUu. 

Rutland. — Ketton Church.— "the work of reparuUon is progressing. Mr. 
O. G. Scott la the architect. The pulpit is being carved by Mr. Irving, of 
The tower to now reached by a turret staircase, erected on the site of 
a former one. In the early part of the prearnt restoration a portion of a fresco 
on the north wall : It exhibited the figure of a bishop, and a church to 
the hack ground ; it has been entirely obliterated. One of the chamfered archm 
that support the tower is enriched with graceful foliage, Use date of which 
may be ascribed as early a* toward* the close of the twelfth century; it 
Is a very interesting example of artistic painting of the period. The Rev. V. H. 
Sutton has filled the lancet at thr west end of the north able with stained glass ; 
it exhibits four pictures, representing the Kvangclist*. The new central western 
window is in the Decorated style. 

Wormier.— St. Mary's Church — A stone reradoa has just been erected 
in this church ; the stone-work of a new east window is also completed, 
from the design* of Mr. W. J. Hopkins, architect to the Church Diocesan 
Society. The re redo* i* of Bath »totie, in the usual arcaded form, there 
bring three central compartment*, with two others on each side. Tito 
central ones have tnfolled beads, with a quatrefoil over, and a crocheted 
canopy ; but the side compartments ate without canopies, n diapered ground and 
quatrrfoils occupying tlie spars* hetweesi thein and the cornice, the mouldings of 
the latter showing a row of ball-Bowers. In Use central compartment Is tlie 
sacred monogram, " I. U.S.," with the word* " Do thi* in remembrance of me," 
and in Uioise on either *idc rcspeeUvely the dove and the triangle. The side, 
arcade* will contain the Commandments, the Creed, ami the Ixird's Prayer. In 
tlie quatrrfoils, spandril*, and capitals of shall*, is some carved work . The 
new window is in the Decorated style, with three lights and flowing tracery. It 
is filled, by M.-ssrs. Clayton and Hell, wiUi the stibject of Use Ascension, the centre 
light being carried up higher than the side one* to admit tbeaseending figure of 
our Lord. lls nealli are eleven Apostle* and the Blessed Virgin. In tlie 
part of the tracery the three Angels, bearing the word* 
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lius," and '• Spiritus. and below are the evangelistic symbol*. 
Cumhriitgt. — liurmll Church. — Thi* building lias ls»-n opened after under- 
going considerable rrstoratissn. In the summer of 1 Still, the new roof of the 
church was re-leaded, many portions of the old Umber removed, and the Interior 
Of the open iW, which ranks MsOBWII the liueit specimen ..f r«>fs of Use 
fifteenth century, thoroughly restore,!. In the spring of lf>Cl the mof of the 
north aisle underwent the same' complete restoration. In the same sear the west 
arch was thrown open, and the tnwer thrown into the church. The colnmnsand 
iirehe* have also l»ro rcstoml and the paint and whitewash removed from every 
portion of the church. These, a* well «a other substantial works, have been 
carried out. The roofs have been re-leaded. The whole area of the nave and side 
:ii«le* has undergone an entire restoration. The passage* in the nave and side uisle* 
have been laid with black and red Staffordshire tiles, and tlse other portion* of 
the church have been filled up with oak *cats ol* a uniform pattern, in harmony 



with the date of the building. Tlie new pulpit ami reading-sleak, carved after 
the pattern of some portions of the old screen, which still remains, have been 
placid at the uorth and south side of the chancel arch. 
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Chcttcr.—St. Maryi Church.— The Ior.tt--<l<-sirrd improvement lo Ibis 
churcli— the larking of its tower— is now finished, a* far a* the masonry work is 
concern*' I. A» contrasted with It* former diminutive and insignificant beiuhl, 
and h'lddm. ns it wns, by the Oulle wall*, the new lower presents n striking 
appearance. The total expenditure for oil the improvements and restorations 
wbirb have been effected at St. Mary's will exceed £1,600. 

Hi///.- .St. 1'ctcr't Church, M arlhorough.— \ meeting was held on 
Thursday st'nnhjht to take into consideration the propriety or employing an 
architect lo inspect the fabric of the church with a view lo ascertain its present 
condition, and a resolution was unanimously carried :—" That Mr. Wvatt, the 
diocesan architect, be requested to inspect the fabric of the church, and report 
thereon." 

Ewx. — Coggrihnll Churrh.— On the 1 1th insl. a meeting of the Committee 
for the restoration of this edifice was held to meet the architect, Mr. Christian, 
and to consider the question of renewing the building. Upon tbc recommendation 
of Mr. Christian it was decided that the organ should be removed to the north 
chancel aisle. It was also drridrd lo repew the church with oak sittings. The 
expense is estimated at about £1,000. 

CaTtFlM, 

Liverpool.— Moneaod Independent Chapel. — The foundation stone nf this 
duipel, now in course of erection, was laid on Tuesday sen'nlght. The following 
sketch of llie plan of the building is taken from "the " Congregational Year 
Hook " :— The style adopted is the Decorated Gothic, and the material of con- 
struction will be red sandstone, with Stourton alone dressings. The main 
entrance will be through two doorways, coupled under one arch, immediately 
beneath a four-light window, which from it* design and site will form the prin- 
cipal architectural feature of the elevation. On eilher side of the entrance porch 
is a lofty turret, and the front is flanked on each side bv serol -octagonal pro- 
jections to contain the gallery staircases. In plan the building will consist of the 
entrance porch, opening into a spacious corridor, which will be divided from the 



Ptu tin- gallery staircases. The chapel itself is a parallelogram in form, with 
the pulpit or platform in advance of an apse, with groined ceiling. In the rear 
of the chapel, on the ground floor, will be large vestries, a ladies' room, and 
other apartments ; and above these a lecture-room and library. Tlw chapel ceil- 
ing is plastered, and in a vnultrd form, with considerable space between it and 



the roofing. It is divided into bays by groined ribs springing from »tone columns 
attached to the wall*. In the construction of the fittings every attention will be 
paid to the comfort of the congregation, and the best means of securing perfect 
ventilation, beating, and lighting will be adopted. The chapel, when the galleries 
arc completed, will contain sittings fur from tVjO to 000 persons. The cost of 
erecting the chapel, with vestries and lecture-room (bat exclusive of tike schools, 
which it Is not proposed to erect at present), will be about £4,000. Messrs. 
I Woodman, of Reading, are the architects. 

SCHOOLS. 

Birmingham.— Loictl'i Chapel Day School*. — On Mondav evening last this 

1 brick 



building was formally opened ; it is built of brick with stone and coloured 
dressings. The principal room of the school i. 00 feet by 25 feet, and com 
with It is an infant.' room, about 20 feet square. The school-room is surrounded 
ground, which is fitted up with gymnastic appliances suited 
'. I). Jobiu»n, of BcnnetiVb.il, is the architect, and Mr. V . 



by a spacious plav- 
to children. Mr.' T. 
Bennett the builder. 

Pattern-bar, Middletex.— An infant school has Just been erected here nt U>« 
sole n»t or the Rev. H. O. Watkins, the incumbent, the site having also been 
presented by him. The school -room is S3 feet long by \'t feet wide, the height 
to the ridge being 22 feet. The roof is constructed of open timber, plastered 
between the rafters, which, with all the other internal woodwork, la stained and 
varnished. The porch is paved with Minion's tiles. A commodious residence 
for the unstress is attached. The external walls are constructed of picked stock 
brickwork with Bath stone dressings ; a few red malms and white Suffolk bricks 
have been used. Bangor and Westmoreland slates in broad bands have 
been used for the roof, with ornamental ridge tiles. There is a bell turret, 
covered with tine, and surmounts] by a wrought-iron vane. Mr. E. II. Ijngeu 
Barker, of 30, Upper Berkeley -street, was the architect, and Mr. J. F- Williams, 
of Potters-bar, the contractor for the works, the total cost of which has been 
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TIIF. EXCLUSION OF FOUL AIR FROM DWELLINGS. 
Mr..- Allow mc lo call yirnr attention to that part of the divruMlan an " Health? 
Ilwrflintf." st the " 'intitule" last Monday wick, when Mr. lUwlinaon, of tbc Board of 
ItrAltti. evp r sM C ' 1 hloiM'lf mishit to cutnpmnent the architectural pror<veion on the a*u*l 
rtrartnrsl provisions at s Miliary tendency. While Mr. lUwllnwin was msaltif UtU 
etstement, the letter 1 now beg to enclose waslyttiK unacknowledged on the shelves of the 
board 

J I We Board of Health restrict Itwtl to evternalMralnage, and the letter did 

Co Mm vnkaJ^ to the Jhard'/ ifatfA.Iktemfrr, \W,ou for Ventilation 0/ Itraiiu, and the 
L'jrivsfn of Fout Arrfrom itwtttmf*. 
The irrent and valuable intention directed to Military object* in 
only in their general ami leading bearing*, botal*. In point* of detail. 
n*T»T h *uggc»tion for U»- |*rfrcl ventilation of drains, and of pnr 
of no*i< u* gasc* Into duelling*. 

Very 'great advantage u*» niiqiw^rtUifiabty resulted from the modern practice of vcntl- 
Mtar g public sewers, arnl of scouring out the whole of their contents by fludung them with 
large 'j tun titles of Tans k mater ; tmt st 1«, nevertheless, a met id daily exi*Mrt*iw»», ai:d quite 
|ary<ii>I tbr necessity of demonstration, that vapour* and g>w*t of the foulort and moot 
hurtful svh>1 ntv ever ready b» ivnctrate into the Interior of every dwelling, and In n larger 
.degree, perhaps, into too* of the piiiscrtor claases, which arc more unpi) supplied with 
alnt« and i Menial wab-p.iostta, 

Krom the public arwer n bnuith '1-ain l« carried, it may be or«*erved. into evrrr h't«»e. to 
th - itifJereiit parUof whldt it notdoee, for receiving rain-water, and the wutr frotn sink* 
utr\ wat^rrloarta. It i* cuat^inntr; to pliwc an fffluvia tn»i» at Ih* itMiulh of <arh tMHMw> 
drain wlthfa Uw chief •e-wcr, whi.t at wry Inlrt from the Hirfa«* ami frtim thi* *ink» 
|m«wti*li,n hukcwi to I'rr^ent the eftlna uf (.*! nir Ifl UMaWMMllM a4 »-<"e Kirni of » tench 
t»l>. (HIM. from Ui>f rf.. Uon in theae bn.TUi.it... . oreJra*oe« or Inad.erten^eln tin 
iwtit> a foul air liiuii 1U way into mart ' 
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J n lUl.tLK-re itnponaut a&a.vo of >urh lacDnTenicooc l* generally founders the 



of a|>|tam.ti'4 of thU kind aliowrc lt« im]»ortanrr in a cowmexciid podnt 
ub- tU'T.*-: eiu t.t to which conTTTiienoes of thia dewcriptloa are now 
would u'.."r. mtvUs rcAMiriubte to Bilj^aaae). the perfection to which tlic 
flit ItiY'iU'h: ' ' _t •-!!:. ';i | iri -.1 1 *' fnirn w if » n-.-t !■ riiritir.uti 

nn«ai ]K-rer ptilit*?. arwl the pajes from which that wncll nrf ««•» imirt InjurutiP to t^nlth, 

If H 1 o te-TT-c tn mii.'J thnt a aull pipe, titually of lead, convey* thecunUtitaof th* chuteta 
into tf^e ilraii.*. it will tie t*xn thst exevpt thv tfllnvla trap abovn rrfcrml to. which frum 
ita con«trtx*tkai is hardly jif •.l.'i' nif very nnct or jierlect action, there la no ot»tuA > to 
the pev-^wnr*' of th*- find air frotr. tin- - wer* unlit we come to the trap or ayphoncsf ti.e clo«et ; 
anrl the ao-il piite tuny thiw it t\>ivl-lftixl a* a laxtre mwrrrolr of Impure air, rvtvlv to escape 
up-nan^ n\ iicr> i VI' -rtaidtv , tin.! mich opportnniLcs appear to be nilorvlid on every 
tMXav-lw %h»*n the cLuhtU art* hronxht into action. 

In rixvntis carryitj,! into effect a dwijrn for a dwellliifr hoiw, <x«vfnien<T and «xt>nomy 
Indtuvd me to hare th» aaU-pipe extended upwaMf frrmi (he upt- niuwt watrrclOM*t U> th« 
(rniter. ao a* to receive Uie water from the iW. and act a* a 
atack pi|«a. 

I found here, that a nwtt taltinM- ai d aimpln mcana hod bf 
oifordinir tl»e most iH'rfwt v.ntUmlon u* all the drains of 
Bncliccked tmapw for lUfht a/ineoo* vapoor and fooi air into th 
bou* 

In i'4u#% whore th*- TO'ts water could Dot he conveniently conveyed to the aoU-Hf*! • 
amalktr tulie far \entllntloa carried a'^orve the roof urolheTwiav in to the external autioapherw 
mlfrht Ui aufllcleiit; or the obiect woc.ld be erTectotl by tcnuinaUnff the aoll pipif in a iluo 
similar to those for smoke, and rl-ir.ir b> the Muue h-dirh t. 

Although it i> a common ru> uiUt arclilbs-u that i*o waierrloaet ought to be without a 
window opening to the exterior, un luainiamv with th* arrangeinciit of lxoidon honata 
shows the exceptions to an wholc*#»i:ii' a repolaUon to tie very nixmeroaa indeed ; and, la 
mich caseti, th*' Itr proved n:et»i.>l t,~t .c jitiLitiuD here pointed out, would, 1 presume Lo think, 
he of tlw utmod vntue. 

There being nciUicr proprietary or other exclusive interest or Impedimantconnectol with 
this plan, whirh ha* al-o the iurtimr iidvajitagv of being at once rample and e^Miouiicul. I 
feel that the aupporting ainc'n-n of quaiifiM >udge« can alone be Mmowary to a-cure IU 
ap prvic.al-jon, and general adcpt.ors by the puhsii_, 

Thomas Monitis. 
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THE ltOYAI. KNOINEERS. 

FlB,— The preaent I-iijo imetu- to me to be that for again drawing the attention of your 

require* the •carchLng eye of scrutiny tn all ita 



readers to a ptthMc .1> parttucr.t whi< 
tTaimicti.in>.Hgttatloit-of cverj- iv^ttiniatc kind 
be d"ii» In a proper manner, t*i pn veul Ita gi 
w!tat has tatvti ao justly termed it* " {veseut 
Engineer l>epartineiit. 

About and before thi- tim>j l.-wl year, aearoely a week pa*Mxl withont a letter appearing 
In the BriLhtNd Ni:w* npftrrtng to thi* aubjtet. I myself was favoured by you, and, there- 
fore, again takr the Hlntrt,. tit aaktitg for si*e>' for the Insertion of this letter. 

The ftdvocatrw of a chr^ g\ lii or rc-modeiling of the iloyal l^nginecr Department hare 
received the nuat valuable r.**Kai:ce from a m>nrce whence ' 
of Hoyal liiginecrs (m spite el hltnwlf he 
fWrWra'j / uftW.Vrrrrf Jfu^urrw, extto^v tr, 
any criminal, however repentant and .■oi**i f«*s.tious. 

We there see. In all it- hhtaaiMH-**,, an oitiuUalon of Ineomprlcibcy- the moat complit**, of 
woate of public money the it*.i*t cnr.nixius, of injustice to civil oOkx-ra th - most, 
glaring, an), at thv *«uue time, au^rance the meat unt4uihing. We find that the 
corps of Royal Knglnoer* have been drawing, in pay and allowances from the Jf 
ExchnpMT, thousand* of pound* w mch they have never earned ; that titer have 
pofllttonaof authority and jniwcr. nr>l ve»t««lwitb the expenditure of public mo 



ntl the aittlatiuice of oil who wish things to 
lually settling <Viwn into (if nothing wxtrat ) 
siutuiiluu* poalUoD.'* I allude to Uio ItoyaJ 
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' iirce whence kout expecte*l— from an officer 
betrayed), who. in the January number of 
»• thancvukl haw Uen poeafbly ex pott-? 1 from 



irks and buildings, withu 
they have hitherto effectually ]a*r 
deportment, instead of the mUKt* 
much more, haw Uie hanllhxxsd oj 
trial In a tlec*i»Oon still more dn 
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d uavurance to ask for another lease of sinecures, i 
rptive. b> break down in a more depworable mann 
i a more extensive scale ; and a* If their position 
country was not suillciently pitiable aft* r such cuhftmlotu, they make tt still worse by 
alumny and -«.arHlnl on thoso without whom they would not have mainuincd 
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their porttwns up to thi? lime, and endeavour h> so ik.lng to hoist tlismioelvsa inb» what I 
just now ternied w.other trial in dect-i-tion. Ut us hojio that no one will fall into the 
more ; or when it owes to " paying the piper." It will be found that the tune has born a 
dear one. 

Tl>e writer tn l Velburn's Magazine evhlmtly wrote for tbr Infoitnation of the military, not 
caring t*. appear In any other garb, with his ** architeeta,'"' surveyors, and civil engineers," 
matures of a year, as a contrast to tlsosv of " leas than a month, and in either case equally 
rtdiculous - with his Insult to the profe»n4or*s by onv such tortus being applied to what such 
l^riods could afferd: and not ev*n aatl«ncd with this, tmt«i.leav.>wringU>inf4nuaU tliatth* 
prafeadons of architect, ourvejiir, and elvlt engineer, are not only to be acquired by any 
onewbomoy bv fortuie*te enough to obtain admission at Chatham as a Royal Kngir " 
Officer In twelve month, (hitherto one month) but a^o that sofcbrrs ore to be manu 
tone into n polUhed >m by n curriculum which he is p^ose 
ictical architecture. Ac. 
Tndy Uieae profcasions are coming to sv-m.tJ.lng. oth«r than desirable it this U tfle caae: 
1 nrcil not, bowc 
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>them mart be marvellous, or he would never have 
. which forcibly reminds me of the caution , 

how to use them, for in 



with edged tools till you know how 
Injure those who attempt to use them.' 

The whole artk ln U a cietnpound of i 
state lo which the corj.sha-. arrived ' 
UiU chaitge wUl most likely affte 
|K*cket and position, and <r.tirat<4Ua,ni 



in every thing dit- 
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diwpatr, igTKirancv and malevolence ; 
that Kime change or other must be made, and that 
•Act th-ni very **tIou*1) tn two most important iwtnte, 
itlon, and wn^.u-i.tly Imploring a prolongation, if not a ]«rrmatwiit srtUe- 
thcy have m h ng held, at whatever ascrtnee of that right principle wbicii 
—that he gives money's worth for the money he receives, and 



by such a confession as that watled forth. It requires no | 
stretch of iningination to picture to one's self the sate of things which would cause even an 
officer of engineer* to break forth into rath lainezitations, s]*tviuus pleading, and betrayal 
of dV-mdr. 

Ignoranco (partially nvnimcd) of the U^t thing to be done under the clrr^rrutaivce*. I 
say aasunied, Isecauie any man who ha>> male such a cot'feasion of past trreiDcienR-y cannot 
possibly lock tlse dbcriini nation bi p*miv«; that a remoly I- to W found in removing tho 
inefllcU-nt and making rt^ni for tin* eftUKnt. Ignorance, aho, at oUivr men In Imagli.ing 
that they would liike t" tinj is-hrp.ii' pror«*scd by a cut| nt. simply lv.au**? ho has mode a 
partial admlanioti of guilt and given n protriaaf to hrNave better in future. Igr:oniTioe. also, 
of what he would wbvli to appear very convcrMuit with, i^*., the Decrssary education and 
print lee. In OiWltlon to kiuiluatirn, to quaiify lor even n very trifling insigtit inb>ovll 
HP.fi>wii>n;.l knciwtedgeand dutie-i. 

Mali-Vo enrv, inasmuch n» ti s <.-th"T nvtivr couli have tn>tlgate'l tiny man b»publl-Ji pilch 
a calumny as that whkh U lmi^le-1 again-*, ibrclvU oflk* r-of the <lepartment. Wl.y did not 
the writer sjarcially allud: to cu*e.», tiMrad of, by implication. mltininUt.* a U^lj < f turn 
apon whom, and whor*- )ioue«ty and Integrity, he has so frvqueirtly bfJN drj endr nt, and 
wiacvse rLaract'rs will bear a* much inquiring into as will thoae of the officer* of the eunai 
of which he lums>_df nui i* a mem 1st. If such black sheep exist, and he know* tbetn, h« 
has bxvn guilty of a gnas deriiietWn of duty in not bringing b L *e matter to the notlc* of 

'main tu any .Uisirttneot so 
tment. It b not Mb It in 
cauvUartk re. he can trxin. I r 



tbf n;it!>tinth'.', Isvausw such rnuu should not ho allowed ton-main 
hononihltf, all^'ttrh sj Ignored]. *> tlw Royal Kngineer Hepar in«in 
that if. even by ca.Timny and elwtdef, uuOit the shdterc, the cfifi 
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f- a r«n advance, his point. V* win try thoe* moaju, 1 do not mrv htm his inflection, neither 
the chance he hw of. a.'; r having " wvn the wind," hU '■ raping the whirlwind." 

With roar penr-t«i-- n 1 will on * futare (■oraslnn advert to thli subject, and endeavour to 
afford *om* little Information on ihi» detalU of the scheme, as also on the most Important 
principle tn connexion therewith, vis., the expense attendant on the introduction of what, 
without Um slightest evidence of lu bring to, is termed " a 1 

February J5th. I9TJ. 



TENDERS. 

OmoEs, D»iiLi»<iTos. 
i In connection with the New Engine Work« at Darlington, for 
l Railway Company. WlllUun Pewchey, architect. 

.. £M» 13 o | Hnrwoetii (accepted) fl.lM » 1 

... 3,570 6 0 WlndallandSon 1.117 0 0 

... 0 I Hodgann J.U4 « 0 

... SVU0 11 ;• Abdale and Kemp 3.10» 1J 0 

BrJ&V:**™™^*^. ° " 

IT''»ijr»on , £',t\H} 11 i> \Val*nn ..XtfVO 17 4 

llSon MO 0 0 



For lh»* erection of 



amlputer. 



tat?. 



•••• 



m « a 

11 s 



riM n !> 
.nil 

. Ml 10 o 

C*rpmtrr a—1 Jmnrr. 

£WT n 0 I Robinson.... 

*•••••■••••■•».. 743 II 9 Armitago ... 

.*••« ... ........ n;i) u t 

/TamiAfr. (lattttrr. and Gtantr. 
Lai'ller £39:1 n 0 ~ 

in 10 i> 

Mi 0 n 
Ml 0 0 

BrUhanyer 



.......... 



£147 10 ft 
HI 10 • 
. 1» 0 0 

.turn « ii 

. 7.7* 7 « 



II 11 
II 0 
» 0 





Annf/r, 

WaUm £73 17 4 I Drv.lcn £58 fl 0 

Walkrr (|J IS o j J. R. Wilson 5* 0 0 

J. Wilson (1015 X I Birth anrl Mown || | 0 

Garthwalt* ss. 0 0 1 Giilcnby MOO 



FASSEKr.gH STATION. YORrinrRP. 
r ftation at Salcburn-hy 
Mr. William r 
yV HTMr. 

Oradoo £4,4M 1 1 I Blwta 

T. RoUon 4,411 1 J I W. Robaon and Sun 4,177 

France 4,143 13 n I Marten j.iuj 

CockUirn ar.l Ilrtdgot i;ro 7 0 | 

BrxUayrr, J/<t*>*. najtmr'i ITor*. 

£J,!171 0 0 Pearson lacecpted) £l,7!x; 

».*W .1 10 Altaic and Kemp. 
1,447 1J « 

Man*?. 

Datterwlck £3ii3 !9 10 i Wharton 

Preston 3K4 14 0 Ord 

Paulson 1W 0 o [ 

ftrrpm/.-r «a"J Joinrr. 

RobiiMDn jCW n II I Buttorwtck £795 

Kellttt and Sotw !»w i> 0 Chapman (aoorpted) 770 

Analtage 104 IS d | Wilkinson mm 

llumWr, G<uJUIfr,<tK.IOIittitr. 
-.. jC-'>I7 ? " | ltii»«<-n and ron«;(acoF|>l*dl .... 441 

4«1 
.Smith lUif 



0 u| 

/^llnlrr. 




15 0 
1 0 

la <• 



4 1) 

10 0 



18 11 

o o 

0 0 



i .1 

10 0 



tfovnjtr. 



n- Arre, I 
orpteu . . . . 



WDmo 

Outenby (aceeptai) . 

Oaf 



. f7;i! -1 0 



. fioo 

98 

. 7J 



0 0 
«! 1 

a 4 



j«»v«. lie, 

^Mr^wmiam^wSy 3 » :,t " lra l T-» hc - s ". Vottwjtre, for 



W. Roh-™ and ! 



, aveMMet 
/Vr t.Vf H Aofr. 



l (Inclining dating) ..X7K7 3 « " 

Patton »Dd S<in 773 1" 4 

. (Inclndlng •latlng).... S7". f. I 

t« a 1 



.XI.370 M 





MMMt l l WwM _ 
iH»r !-! 1" 



£31 | Hi.rr'<nn /accepted) 
Omwr >oiW« IfVrc. 

..£577 u 0 Ala^'y.. 

Herbert and Cool 
Klf hin, ;w v, Pt .d J 
bMUruk* 



£11 10 



474 I I 



£47i 1* a 

47J H .1 

-* 4410 If* 0 

4A4 9 s 



ltl]tl<*TW|t:lt ■••Ill.t.lliMOMi- 

Waib-r .... 



Ectternlck. 
KsawU aod ; 



'55 7 7 j ituy... 

»***■». ........ 4* 1H 0 I Watam 

45 0 1/ Toiiiklni (acc;jt..-.l> 

.Willllll ■|g4Mw4»v' < ir.„r. 

£l« « » I I^ldtor AM 4 

1U • 4 | WonJa (accepted) lit 0 



....£41 1 0 

.... mi i« o 

.... 30 4 0 



CIoae.A>rc, and Mtlx.lMii 

For thi 
win ,.. 



For Im repair ol 
, arrhitrrt. 



ind /run/rvanV-r. 
. . . aM 5 6 | W. Wray Hi Co. (atccpted) 
Cm lull. PtMiinuM-.-miti- 

vl the partih chnr h o( Xcrcrn, 

- ll| 



. £71 1J J 



,£1JW l» 



0.iTTA«B<, MtltnSC. 

For the erection of a pair of rntugra at Maroka, Yorkahire, for the Stockton and Dar- 
lington Railway Company. Mr. William Peachcy, architect. 

» I 1'aaratm (accepted i £439 11 S 

1 I Robaon and Bon 443 10 o 

>aaacy .......... ......a....... 430 la 0 

JWatferw'j It'ori. 

7 * I Belt £307 ID 0 

in I 



BmUaytr, 




£4» 0 1 »T»*iton £» 14 

41 10 curl and Sandenun »S 0 

40 0 | Peanon (acvqited) 35 10 



W. Wray and Son 

BralthwalU and Son ... 
Walker ............... 

Toroldai 

WaUon 



£lt» ; Wilton (anvpud) .. £196 10 

143 PalhrtcrandKvani im 0 

Drown 130 O 



15 18 10 J 
15 J o' 
II 1» 6 




£17 It 



.£IJ li> 

: 1 1 



I |For tlie erection of 1 
Company, Quad '" 
Nell, isr.idrorl 
Longlry, IjhxIh 
TbornUin. I 
Nlchola. 
And in 



WARIHOiaifc., LutM. 
Jen warcbou-« in L« 

*,54i! 0 Addy 
a.1'00 o | Boothman 
7.700 (i 




tonden, Uio town** of each amounting In Um aggregate to £7,170 He. 
MaitKKT, CitKtrrcH. 



Tor erecting a new market. Cheater 
gi;»ntitl,« taken out by Mr. Sherlock. 

Meakin £",714 1 C 

Thomaa a,4C4 0 0 

Barker «,ih9 in 1 

Loratt 7.M.1 10 0 

7.*a<> o o 

7,«li o n 



Meavra. W. and J. Hay, nrchitecta, Liverpool. 




Neill £7,330 0 

Lockwood and Farrimaud . . . . MM 0 

Ilii(h«a T.144 0 

Stap *,!KU 0 

KoberU(aocet>ted) 



4,440 0 0 



RKntm.iiiM;, I/)ti>o». 

place, lor Mown. Pnrklni an.1 Qotto. Mr. 8, C. 
by Mr. B. A. C. ItortSn,-. 
£3,HV. | Drowne and Roblnaon . 
A54 j Battcrbury 



•■•••■•■•■•.*.. 



For m 
Cbiffcriol. 
Foater 

C Hi 

tarter.... 

* dnl 

( nda .... 
Coder 



PBiimso OrruK, CuancrjiT LAsn. 
reeling a new printing oftVe, Cfaurefa-paaaagv, Cluuiciry-l«ne. for Mr. Frolerkk 

nl. Mr. ,V.f„.l smith,. (,-hiie.t, 



.£l,oiu 
1/M7 a o 
9K7 0 0 
564 0 II 
».W 1* 11 
M 0 0 



Camion £R44 0 o 

.lame* and Aaihtoo 941 0 0 

Braaa , 930 it o 

Abbot and Uopwood 1nn 0 » 

Mace; IUU 0 O 



L0DOB. 

For the orection(of Witham.lodge, 1'aa i . ' 
architect, 35, Old Bruad-etreet, London. 

<u«hir,g £JJ70 

WlnSrid ... 

To«Jd ...... a , J,l I'M 

.••••.....a..... 




J.I 



COMPETITIONS 

DmLH. —The cofnmltlaa appointed to carry out the now farh.Ie bridge. (Dnblln) i 
reqaire plans and fpectncatlaua for the ereciioo of the structure on the present *itc, t 
full breadtli of SackTillc street. £3<«Jwill be MM for the l>cit nod moat approred plan , 
£l«o for the second, an.1 t-Vi for the third. The pl.t.,. a,-. . to be the pron-rty of the 
cmniltw,., to wuom apiilicatloin are to be made at th.: ItnpiTiTll Hotel. 8ackHllc-.Ul»«. 
Dublin. 

IIARllOR WORKS. 

LVMERriilfi.-Tnrt Rornngb Council rmnlrr a plan, »j-;«ncntlon , and estimate for enm Ing 
oot certain wof ks at tlu- Cobb or harlior tlwre ; to be »ent In to O. Ulngerkin, bra n clwk. 
by March 1st, when the »oc.n*.ful competitor will receive Ii iruinea*. Full particular* 
can be had at the oBkei of the Cobb clerk or town clerk. Lyme Regis. 

LAYING OCT. • 

TllANM ERE.- -The directors of the Tranmcre Freehold Land eoclety doalro plana, brfort' the 
SSUi March, for laying m and a lottiiu llw iKate lielungilic lo the Society, in Kiglur 
TniinneiT : wbilsllng of alto^it stafote a- -r<*. Prenilum. a ill be giren f<-*r tin- ie»t 
and ^vx<nd-lM-t plan*. Kacli pliui to b>.< a<xvin|Nui»d with an c<lmate of (be c-t of tho 
formntinn and iniixtrnrtiix) of the naals oitd m-wcts. and al.i of the laying cut of the 
land, l'arttcatani frran Mr. J^hn Vulnn. Chairman »f tlie Socioty. 33. Lord-strret, 
Llr ( rpool ; or lro:n Mr. II P. Priest, s.vn tnry, V 



CONTRACTS OPEN. 



PAVILION. 

Woiti kiterv — For tit* «r»cli»ii of a |«nillon, be oonnrnct,*! 
Worcester Fli-aMiro (Imuialx Cmsuin. IJmltcl. I'ju.., Aa.. 
Watkina, .Ml, K..M'»jate.ttr«-t. W.-r»»lrr. an.! bill* ol (|iianlitl.i 
Mr. Craniton, No. I, Tcmplo-row-wcst, ' 
Teiiiler for Pavilion," on or 1 



ut Mr. A. P. 
-nt toUumx-ntary! 

Dlai k pool..- For the erection of an Iron landing and promenade plrr. for too Blackpool 
Her Company. (LUnltcL) Plana, fcc, on Mnol.iv tli- .rl Jl.nhn.rt, at the c.fllce..l 
Me-rs. Birch. tSc cnirlni^r. to tl.e com t *n 1 , I.I, Parltamtiit-rtnel, Lon.l™. b.W..orat 
iftVv. IllacVpool ; an.1 bill" of i|nanUtles will be lonuahed on iwjment ol 

to the chairman of the 



tlie Com|Miny*s I 

ten -hillings. jH-alrd temlefs bj (he loth M.rl'h 
Bliu kiMjl i'i>r Cumiai.y, IUiu-ki^<.l. 

cncitciiiy. . 

rch. I'tans, *e.. on application to IM rector, Ul> 
I to the secretary, oti or b-.orc Maivli IMhi 
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WAa.i-riitt.lJ. — For the erection of a new parish chart-fa, at Ows'U, near 

fcc. with \V. Ilmry <.'n*ssland, architect. Harrwm-road. Halifax, to Hio 'JHUj insx. 
tcniSrr-.. endorsed " Titnler for the New Fetish Church, Oiectt," to ue delivered 
Cn>wlanit, on or before :tn] March. 

Pric-TuN, Tor the erection or tho whole or any portion of a new church, to be built at 
x^ien. liens, 4c, at the I'nfjrr Hrhool-roum. Wcllacld-roed, li-eston. ■nil ul«o at the 
orhi-c ••! the architect. Mr. K. li. rater, Uuiraetiir, K IMh March . incisure. Tenders to 
!»• sent In under cover to the Her. liana Clark. Wert Uifl-terme. Itvston, riiit.irx-d 
" Tender lor .-I. Ilut'i Church," on or before Moron XI. 

CULHaU. 

Bms-oi.. For the erection of the Clifton Wcalcysn Chapel. Drawlitim. Ac., with IVater* 
ati'l Wood, architect, c, Park street, Bristol, till the- :lnih last., on or helore which the 
leniter* are to be scut to the arcriiuscu, teatcd and endorsed " Tenders for Clifton 
Wiwleyati Chapel."' 

Biiaiimirii,— For the erection of the new Baptist Chapel, Manningiumvlaoc, Bradford. 
Drawingi, lie,, at the school. room of Won Chapel, Bradford, Yorksluie, Tender! for the 
whole or part* of the works will he reoatred up to Li> o'clock on March otlt. 

C«oiu.vb. -For the erection of a new schoolroom and addition* to tho Wenlcyan Chanel, 
Croyland. man* and *perill'--ntioria atMr. aanderaon'*. cbemh*,CrcivUo!l, where under* 
to be addressed to and <lellrexad on or before the let March. 

Ou^rt'KSTKRsBlRK-— For the erection of two chapel* anil entrance lode 0 and gates for 
Puinswick Cetneterr, fitotu-eater^hlre, and for laying out the ifroaniUand fencing. Plans, 
to.. <m application to tho Iter. A, J. Blddrll. rlcor of the parish, featal tcniter* 
(wj|jaraU) to be addrrsani to the Rev. A. J. HIiU.-ll, an t sent in telore 11 o'clock on the 
fith March. 

raTKHlKilimnn.— Fur the erection of a new Primitive Methodist Chanel and Hcnoot- 
roomx. Tender, to the Iter. J. Ash worth. HamtMten^trect. Boonnead. Peterborough , by 
March II. Plan-, etc., with Mr. Bubert Lee, Muineld, near xVtexborough. 

VICARAGE. 

Mnvwrn Tiiumtg,— For the erection of Oecrleim Vicaraire-bouw, three mllea from 



Newport, Monmoiith-hlre. l'latw. fcc„ at 111* King'. Head Hotel. NV apart ; and tend 
may beV-nt to PrMiord and cMion, dloceean architect, «, Whitehall, l.ondon. on 
before the lith of March. 



PABWlNAf.B. 



■ I'X.B.i— Fur the erection of » new mow* and office, at Dunning, Perth, K.B. 
that, ait. wilh the architect*, William (J. lUberahon and lite. Jit. Blc 
v, Umdun; and on i 




I a ill be supplied to the cwvtrsy-tor- nt a charge of 
ALTKHATTOXS. 

MAirwTOXF..— For certain alterotiou and repair* to a hoose In the Wcat Borourh. Maid- 
stone adjoining the railway nation. Plana, ate, with Mr. Bolroer. architect, Malilatone, 
any day except Mtiday. between IS and 1, where btllaof quantities may be obtained on 
payment of Sealud t- tulen, endorwd " Tcnilcr for Alterationi to Uouav," ate bi be 

I AArert.iatMr.BulnxT'.ofll^onorbrforetl.eHhMarch. 

BAIL WAY WORKB. 

Irilami.— For the contraction of th- work, upon the Midland CoantUe and Shannon 
Junction Railway, between taara and Banaf Iter, and romntenclnit at a point a mile and 

a half from the .1 unction of the Midland Onset Weatern and (Jrcat Southern and Weatcm 
Railway Companies, on hi Baaawher, a dittanoe of about 17{ mllea. l'laiu. tpeciflcatiun.. 
qu^tltiea, ajc, aw to be atm with the emrincen of the Company, John HID. Eei., 
rullnmore. an.1 Henry Brvtt, Itoq.. i.'Harrinrton rtreet, I>nblln. Tender, to be ertit In 
not later than the mh Mare*, at IS o'clock noon, eodoraed " Tender for Work." and 
- ' j J. Powlar Nlcoll, Mcreury, office, of the 




BotTOS.- For tho 
Plana aac 
Eulton. 

LCK-KvrEB.- For the raat-lruo (trden and parapet, and tho wronght-tron wort reqairvd 
for a lwiilire of to feet "pan to be erected over the river Soar, at LeiccrteT. I>niwinjr». fed . 
ytthU. f. Stephen., Borough Surveyor, Local Board of Ue.lth ofucc.. .-ilvcr-treet. 
lciocelcr. anil the tender, for the ui», Includlac delivery and fulng are t>< 1* arnt In 
not later than the I Mh March, endorad •• Tender for Irun.ork. addmanxl u> Use Chair- 
man of the lllgliwny Committee. 

W ITEHW i ill K.S. 

WcrrHPOOL.— Kor tayimt and jointing aboat ti.Aou yard, of ca*t.|rem pipe., and for pro. 
Tldlnc »ai nxintf iluice cock.. hydranU, and other wurka, for the Wclchpool Water- 
work.. ijpodacaUoni, Jtc, may lie obtained of Meter*. Robert Dymond and Sunt, 
•arreyor.. Exeter, at I at. ud. each. Tender, by March 111. 
LgtTfi (N.B,). — For exocnting repaipi on the water.bouK of Lochcnd Loch, cutting pipe 
truck., tie. ; aleo for furntahlng ami laying about KM lineal yard, of cast-iron plpea, 
it ioche. dlameUT. and farnl*hlng and flttiug-up Blnkie an.1 wviorlng-<»« k*, air-cock., 
he. Ptana,*t, with Mr. Patenon. <:,B-. ■:•>, S*. Andrew-e|Uan>. KillulKir^b. trUera 
r for Waterworka," to Iwlodgvtl with Mr. Andaman, Town Clerk, Lelth, 



MILITARY W 

6omj»D.- For contracting from lit April. Iki 
performanoo of .ueh artlnr»Tif' work a. mar be r 

Jtt. :— Kdlnbnrgh Cartle ; Plenthill Darrackt ; Leith Fort. Martello To wer, and IllM-ktv 
Canlc ; tlrecnlmr Unitary Prtton and ilarracki; Pi r.h Uoxraci. ; Lmndi'e Barrio *« and 
Broughly Caetle ; Irunbar Barracta ; Berwick and Holy Maori ; Glaagow Barrack. ; Dum- 
barUmCaatla; PalaleyBarracka. Hamilton HaroKka ; Ayr Barrack.: Fort Matilda ;ftlrltng 
Caetle; Aierdcoii Barrack*. Beach and Torvy Point Battertea : Fort. George, AugnKu., 
anil WUUam. In a^l oaaea, tliiaaniiin trade* are to be in one tender for each ntaltnn, and 
the contract* to t» <leterm1nabl« at any period afu-r the lint year, on rjther party giving 
to the other three month*' notice in writing. Anr prrwi may trader for one or more of 
the above *tation«. Parties applying for form* of Under must give anmcient guarantee 
to the entire etlUfactlon of the commanding royal engineer of their being fully competent 
to under_»ke and exei ute any new work, or repair, that may from time to time tie 
ordered on the contract achedake. Ererj Information on application to the Royal Engi- 
neer or Uarract oflloaa, at the several ataUnnt herein named, together with printed 
athedolea of the prW**, with the term* at contract anil letter of tender for the several 
description, nf artificer*' work, to the 77 tu February , upon making a ilepo«lt of Ave 
shilling, for the same. Tlie letter oi tender to tie seated, and transmitted under cover to 
tte DLmtor of Contract*, War Department, Pall maU, London. H.W., so that it may be 
received on or before the loth March, I Ml, and to be marked on the left-hand comer of 
the envelope, •' Tender for Works at 



IRKS. 

1, to 21st March, lets, Inclnsive. for the 
quired at the antler-mentioned .tntii: 



Woolwich.— Far executing the work, etc., that may be repaired In the following trade*, 
for the period from the 1st April, l«sw. t» the 31st March. lIWi, vlx. 



|«vior*. carpenter., 
. gtatieri, an! pxperliangcrs. and 



. : brU*layer., 

phuncrere, slater*, plumbers, smiths and Uimfoonders, 
angem. and ga^tlrr», l"aru™ de-iring to leniler to l.-.ve 
at the Roval Engineer Ounce, Woolwich, on or before Sth March, ami pay 
■ and forma of tender. 

unco of such artUlccr.' work a* may lie required at th* undcr- 
_ the Nth April, 1H»1. to Hat March, I Hat. lachuive, vU. :— 
I lHttri.-t. a* per a hedule U, Athlone. with 1 per cent in addition for ride range ; 
MuUtngar. with « per cent. In addition for rifle range. Hie contract, to be determine!.!* 
at any period after the nrat year, on either party then giving to the other three month*' 
notloe In writing, lulormallon to be hail at the In.trLrt Royal Engineer.' Office, Uublm. 

pnltol'tuUcduli of prl^'wlthT^'Tc^uLi of Tender J" °^gjsj t *j tl 




i5rpoailiB(. I'M. TvaJcni itmlcil t 
troci«. Wtu Oflicr, PnU-mtell, l*-xt 
mi AU.k&utf* or MullUt^ar " (us tin* 



Tuuoiiittcd xuiiler cotct to " Thn thn-rtor of Con- 
LW-i lUftrkBd on lb* ouUidc " Tcmier lor YfotX 
nay Iwi, before Much 1Mb. 

navoMAKixu, 4c. 

lHJti-*M-.— V'*r tM- it> Uiwtn^i work*, tn ti.ii bt*r\iay of 0<irr>-. Lu tlw 'oottnty of Wcirorrt : — 
1 . - Fur uuutiii^ a ii an line of road from Ukc otitttsr of Uw PoMnjlDoe In Gorrr, to Kdwud 
l-*tiL< j '# oHtJitft- »,i [tallyrkhe^fi, contAiaUig *1>oat 115 pcrcbr* ; not W nnw JtMW. 5.— 
K-T rnaViii*; a it-tt tine of romi from G<nv> vj TlnAlneJv, cootalnlneff *U>o*> iW» peixb», in 
tbot> iuntiiii'l nf IUIIIiiciut) . I'Unf. form* of tttvlcr, kc,, obulnod, at Uie otficc of Hairy 



Wjnt-«, ~« r Urv u> *,h»* Gran- J Jur\. rotiTitjr t'oun llufti***, W* 
rivlNU, 4c. 
r the* -apply «i>4 tMntf of Mch pnvlnjr »nO curt 
i oi.ihKi fr«(; Kuper ; and. w ^• « uruiiaC . to Uti' rxt 
a for the mpp'.y of »ucii bn>lt«i. ^rmmU' (isU«'rt 
iiuta, kcutiWi ng, jnuvci, aitii nalUi'i work, a* tti* 



ord. 



NEWIVi.TI-^.— F 
pAVlng, of aImx 
HucaI; uid Ml 



injr u.. 



trttt.iw to 
H.ooofowt 
, UocuUiy. tknU Hort 
■fltr) ff St. Miry, 

Nvia .11 arttin, ^urn-y.niav n>{iiinf of the nociLZJitrtOT, frum the 25th M*rcb next antll t£e 
a »tfa Much, LM8. ru1icti*\a». kc,, with 11. and w* Che*tet. jo.nt i^ok^tothc VeBlrjr, 
1, Chnrch row. Ncwifintoo-btatta, to whom tenders muf. be irnt befor* C p.m. <m lao 
wiliini. to outitraot mo 



Hth March, and lb* 
o'.Upck u.tl, N uno- 



B HI DO B. 

Bttn»rtA»tit IliTKit.— The M«nicip*Hty of Kii»bt>no are pirpaird to rw»H« diwljrna and 
tMnu-m for the conffOvction nf a tirtd«r over tho BrUuan- river, at I.ri»**iw, the carjttal 
of Lrtjoni*la«d. The author of tho boat dM-gii . at Uw lowwt coat, will rnorire a rewaxtl 
of £IM, ar be empwoyed to carry tho work out, proYldlug he furnlthei sufTkicnt proof of 
his oompeteDcy and experience in similar uiidertiik.iig*. Ipremlam of «V*0 will \jm 
awarded to the next bat dudjrn. anJ X4U for the next beet. Tho p am, rrpxiUcatioM, 
an-1 entiiu*t*^ of Shy flr*t and Becooil dcaiiiua irLlt bo rrtiinwl by Uie Coa-orat. jn w t* 



property. The remainder wiO be ntiarned to the oompetiton : but toe ooni-jraUoit 
incur iw nwi-xiEu Willy m to Ibdr «afo deSi.ery. Bach let of dniwitar*. 
i aor^ipanylng them, aw to b« di*(lairti*d>td b> a motto only. ar*l at 



Tn'£r, ^ttw'ikTeconl^^Lv t 
trntler* fertile WL-rk, Beconiten>tiig LV' de- 

ml tender, to lie detiveiM. at Urt^ham I !.«*». 



a letter in a araled envelope, marked wilh the wrne motto, and conulnlng 1 
name and adilree.. and *och tcMtnumlal* a* he may think prO|wr to famish. 
judge., being non-competltora. wUI be appointed by the C 
merit* of the respective design.. KllgihU tet ' 
sign, will be entertained. All drawing, anil I 
on or before the lith of March next Copieeoftnet 
plan of the city. can be olKalned of F. Mangle* and Co., t 
to tv M.i.ii.lpaUty of VueensUnd, S« to SO, ~ 
London, K.C. 

SKWrTRAnp. tc. 

Oxtttuu.— For conntnictlng an open sewer along a portion of the Trill Mill Stream in th" 
city of Oxford. The drawings, ate., at the L'onimliedoarra' iiAVe, Town Hall. Oxford ; or 
particulars obtained from Mr. John Oalpln, surveyor. Tenders, on printed form*, which 
may be obtained either of the derk or the sttrrryor to the Coannxira kasa ra. mat bo 
deifrvxed, sealed, to Frederick J. Morreil, clerk to the CVmmlnioner*. *. ««. Ollea**. 
street, Oxford, on or before twelve nuon. ou lltth March, endorsed " Tender lor Open 
Sewer. 



HANI*.— For Uylnf pipes, trectlng alter Uuik*. and eiccoUng otlier work* for the draicuri- 
ttownof Alton. Cople* of th, quantiue*. with form* of tender (pnee a. 6d. eetji) 



of the t 



n>sy be obtained, and tlv- rfevlnentl.vtui *ik) Jrawlr.k'.lniqierted. no application to William 

Trimmer, clerk to the Hoard, Alton ; or to Mr. T. W. Pcnfold, i, < liarlotte row, Mansion- 
house, London. Tenders to be sent In on or before 4th March. 

BOTUKRIlirnE.— Far the execration of such drain* aa the Vestry tiuy direct to be i«-rf'*Tna>I 
in the pariah of Itotherhithe. rrinted forms of tender and schedule of works, with con- 
ditions, niuy be .>btain«l at the clerk'* ornccs. c I . Faradise-etreet, Rothcrldtbe ; or of Mr. 
Oeorgv Legg. the surveyor, <l , King William-street, London-bridge. Tenders, ac 
panlnl with the munr of one respouaible pertuu aa mrety, to be ant to the clerk's e 
on or before 1J o'clock on the tti of Marcti. 

ItOTttKUlimiK. - For Mp|>:yiug, for the use of tho Vestry of the parish of Itotherhithe. 
Guernsey granite spalls, York paving, half -sovereign* for carriage paving, curb, Ac. for 
one year, to be delivered alt.nir.idr wharf at lluthertiltlic. lord* of tender and «rtv<1ulo 
of article, to be supplied may be obtained at the clerk', office, to , l'aradise-^trret, RotheaT- 
hithe. Tenders to be sent to the clerk's office by IS noon of the 1th Marcti. 

lgLiJttnox.— For the day and Jobbing works In connection with the construction and 
repair* of .ewers and gullies, In the )urt*b of Rt. Mary's, Itdlngvm. The form of lender 
and c*vntract, which aions will be received, may twhad at the Vestry effieea, Cpperetreet 
Islington, on payment of 2a. *d. healed tender, must be sent in on or before 10 o'clock; 
on March inh. 

Delimit'*.— For constructing and completing a main sewer and it< appurtenance*, tn the 
White Nandf. Dumfries, The sewer will be about AOO yards in length, and to lie built of 
bri' k* with Are clsy Invert lilocks. The section. Ac . with James Barbcar. C.K., Bao 
cleach-strert, Hitmfrfce; and tenders tu be lodged with William Martin , town clerk, on or 
befure L'Otti Mardi. 

DRAINAGE. Ac, 

St'ltHKV. — For the execution of road making and road drainage on the Conservative Land 
Sidety's estate, at Rochampton, putney, Surrey. The following rough quantities are) 
stated in order to Indicate eppTOTtmatcly tlve extent of the proposed works, but portlra 
tcniiering will hare to take out quantities for themselves: New roads to wide. Including* 
footpath*. U.V'i fiv-t run : If-inch drain pipe, 1 J**v» feet ran ; li-incb drain rape for gulitee, 
Vtti feet ran : No. 'ii> gully cv^atpool* with grating*. Flan, Ac, at tlae office of the rinciety' a 
surveyor, Mr. Jame* Wytson, At, Norfolk-street, Strand. W.C. ; to whom teridera, 
endorsed " Tender for work* at Roeliamiaxai," Iwfore March Sth. 



PL 



c.l tl 



obhlng and i 



era U> 



*>\IK>w, —For the supply of material* acd the cxect 
.tired works of the Metropolitan Hoard af Work*. I 
ini'idental works within the limit* indicated upon 
lV**rd, Sprinir-'.'-ariieiu, S.W. Tenders mujt be mi 
shown upon each maps— vis : —Area coloared pink n 
and marked B. area coloured yellow and marked C 
schedule* of price., and to be made for alteniidivc 
rarties desiring to tenitrr may, upon payme.it of la. 
condltionj, on apntlcatlon b>Mr. J. W. llaxolgetUi, 

of the Iloard. Each tender to Inclade neither more nor leas than one of the coloured 

division* upon the maps, and Is to be endorsed " Tender for works In the " (the 

uVavi Ipticm of the area to which the tender 1* to apply being ittsrrtiil''. Sealed Uvuler* 
must be delivered at the office of the Board on or before the t.th March, at 1 p.m. Tho 
parties tendering must be in utlendance at the Board at VI o'clock on tile 1th March. 



iinli 



dav 

the main sewers and 
Ited at the office of the 
y lor each ol the aruaa 

I, area coloured yellow 
be upun tin' bases of 
i/ one. two, or Uiree , 
printed forms, with % 
Uie Board, at the t 



Woau l* l'aouacas. 
notes of works ceutetn|iUl 
mrntlou that a work t 
J. T.,», K. II ,t>.. W II 



TO CORRF.SPONDENTS. 
to return rejecteii ccntmunicatloni 
- We .hall f«l obll 



•I' red to any of our readers who win favour n. with 
or in progress in the provinces; In mo*l cases a simple 

ii lie, or h." slrrsxty been cn*uni.flre<l, -alii be sufneient. 

*.. W. J. r>. r , a. r... H. B-. B.. K K.J.C . 



H.'k.l Ii'. I.,' L.'r. K. Z.,"f..'b.' R.. W.Vl., H. i.. r.'x'. >•'., U. W. (Sonthiiwt), A. < 
(Oeweatryj, Suoscnber, c. B. A. K.. Z. A..<: ,o . C. T., Thoodoliu.-lfaxt weak. 

N0T1CB. 

The Rercnth Volume of the BtitLUIati Nkws I* now ready, Ismnd In cloth, price 31 a 
bnhecrlbrr. can have their copse* bound, either with or without the advertisement |i 

foe *s. €d., on ssanllag them to the office. Cnacs ready for binding the volume i 

price J*, each. 

AU ramassa^sUsa* a> Af saAiressesr. TV */ tar BtTlLDDto NsTWt, JO, CM 

A>«r»«-ro«rf, .tread. »'.('., rreejX leMert re/erne* to ogrrrlssnneasf or etter tsutaes* asssasri, 

wA a.M.Mis.ea^esWtorArf'aafssaer.ltttslll.tM-f " 
AJnrbMematU an rwvivej sgs to nt ectoc* ea 1 
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STRAND IMPROVEMENTS. 

ON DON'S great ortcry of traffic — the link between 
the commerce of the City anil the fashionable 
life of the West-end — is on the eve of undergoing 
considerable change by the realisation of two 
projects which, it is said, wilt be shortly com- 
menced. We allude to the proposed Temple- 
bridge, and to the new hotel that is to be 
erected on the site of Lyon's-iun, and to the 
new Court* of Justice. Any fresh appropriation 
of the localities would be an improvement — 
architectural quite as much as social and moral. 
Hut, belore endeavouring to forecast the results 
of the new works, and their influence in widen- 
ing channels for traffic, let us take a glance 
backwards, with Mr. Peter Cunningham and 
Mr. John Saunders for our sure, erudite, and 
pleasant guides, at the old features of the 
Strand and so much of Fleet-street as will be 
affected by the contemplated alterations. 

Temple-bridge is to start from the foot of 
Essex-street, anil cross the river to Princes- 
street, Upper Slumlord-street — one of the sites 
reported ou by the Select Committee of 1H.54 as 
requiring bridge accommodation. The structure is to be similar to the 
one being erected at Lambeth, and is to be by the same architect or 
engineer, and contractors. The spans are to be .100 feet ; and the total 
cost £4i,000 — not a twentieth part of the cost of its neighbour, 
Waterloo-bridge. Essex-street, which is to be the approach to the site 
of the new bridge, is part of a site that has been illustrated by some of 
the most startling and romantic incidents of English history. It formed 
part of an outer temple wherein was one of the residences of knights. 
From their hands it passed into the possession of the Bishops of 
Exeter, and the old structure became their episcopal residence in 
Londou, whence the title of Exeter House. No less than nine 
bishops had their inns in the Strand, from the motive given 
by Scldeu, that their persons were held sacred, and they conse- 
quently had no cause to fear for their safety, while others were 
compelled, for the sake of security, to live within the City. One 
of the episcopal inhabitants— Miles Stapleton — who improved the 
edifice, was beheaded in Chcapside by the mob, because he was 
a friend of Edward II. ; the corpse was buried beneath a heap 
of rubbish in front of the palace door. From the Bishops' possession 
Exeter House passed into the hands of Lord Paget at the Reformation ; 
next to the Duke of Norfolk — to that duke who purchased and in part 
rebuilt the Charter House, who meditated marriage with Mary Queen 
of Scots, and who was beheaded on Tower-green for treason ; then to 
Queen Elizabeth's first favourite— Leicester— and from his nephew, 
Sir Robert Dudley, to the most unfortunate of all the Virgin Queen's 
favourites, Robert Dcvereux, Earl of Essex, who gave it its last title, 
Essex House. When it was known as Leicester House, it had sheltered 
Spenser, and Sir Nicholas Throgniorton died there, poisoned, it was 
rumoured, by the Earl. When Essex returned from Ireland, which he 
called the " cursedest of all islands," and whither the Queen, after 
boxing his ears, bad him " Uo and be banged," his Jiouse was thrown 
open to the disaffected and enterprising, and a strong party of his old 
officers took up their lodgings about Essex House, forming themselves 
into a guard and council The popularity of the Earl with Londoners 
overshadowed and gave umbrage to the Crown, and encouraged him to 
attempt to forcibly remove from Court his enemies, including Sir 
Walter Raleigh and Sir Robert Cecil -Sheridan's Burleigh, that 
» shook his head, but there was nothing in it." On the second Sunday 
in February, 1600-1, followed by Southampton, Rutland, Sandys, 
Montcaglc, and some 300 gentlemen rushed to St. Paul's Cross, 
expecting to find the congregation assembled, and to use it as a means 
for raising the City. But his foes had been beforehand ; there was no 
preaching. BafHed and defeated, he made bis way back by water to 
Essex House, which he hastily fortified with a view to defend it to the 
death. The Queen's troops brought artillery to bear, and planted a 
cannon on the tower of St. Clement's Church — not the present one, 
but the old structure that was pulled down 168*2 — which compelled the 
Earl to surrender. We need not follow him to bis trial and execution. 
But how many who pass to and fro between St. Clement Danes aud 
Essex-street pause to conjure up the bloody scenu that was enacted 
two centuries and a half ago where they tread ; the noise and smoke of 
battle; gallant Salisbury courting death at an open window, and 



crying out, when hit on the head, "Oh! that thou hadst been so much 
my friend us to have shot but a little lower;" the boom and flash 
coming ever anil anon from the top of the old church tower; the shrill, 
hoarse cries, of command interspersed with cries from the wounded, and 



the veil of fog that fell over all like a pall dotted here and there by 
cressets ? 

A few years Liter ami Essex House was the home of another Robert 
Dcvereux, but instead of being the victim, like his father, he was the 
vanquisher of the Crown. True, the roystering cavaliers who could 
not defeat the Parliamentary General nicknamed Essex House 
Cuckold's Hall, from the scandalous misconduct of his wife, the 
daughter of another of Elizabeth's victims — the Duke of Norfolk — 
which did not prevent the House of Commons, headed by their Speaker, 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, paying the Earl of Essex a con- 
gratulatory visit on the occasion of the battle ol Newbury, when the 
untrained militia of London triumphantly withstood the 1 
of Rupert's Cavaliers. 

Coming down more than a century later, Essex-street I 
illustration of a very different character to the preceding one. The 
home of the knights, of bishops, and of Elizabeth's nobles was swept 
away, and on a portion of its site was and is still the Essex Head, 
where Dr. Johuson established an evening club. 

The singular success which has attended the establishment of large 
hotel* here on the American system, the promptitude a< well as the extent 
with which visitors have patronised them, have led to the publication of 
proposals for building a new hotel on the site of Lyon's-inn. The 
ground has been leased for a long term of years, with the option of 
purchasing the freehold. It is premature to speak of the architec- 
tural character of the design, further than that the ground floor is to be 
appropriated for shops. When the New Concentrated Law Courts 
come to be constructed upon the site already pointed out, the hotel 
will be of great public convenience, and there can be no doubt of its 
proving highly remunerative to the shareholders, for good hotels are 
as profitable and sure investments as any. The selection of Lyon's-inn 
is singularly felicitous for the erection of an hotel. There it will not 
interfere with anything worth preserving, while it will promptlv lead 
to the abolition of Holy well-street and to the widening of the Strand 
at that part. Lyon's-inn is an inn of Chancerv belonging to the Inner 
Temple. It was originally a guest inn, purchased by law professors 
arid students in the reign of Henry VIII., who converted it into a 
Chancery. It has not, so far as we are aware, a single historical asso- 
ciation, though of great antiquity, to plead for its preservation ; for 
the fact that during a few years, and until the establishment of the 
Architectural L'nion Company, Conduit-stiect, it sheltered the Archi- 
tectural Association, cannot weigh with any one. It stands in New- 
castle-street, named after John Holies, Duke of Newcastle, who died 
1711. Holies-street, adjoining, is another souvenir, and is even more 
devoid of architectural merit than of antiquarian interest. 

The site for the New Courts of Justice lies partly within and partly 
without the City. It is enclosed between Carey-street, Clement's-lane, 
the Strand, Fleet-street, and Bell-yard. Mr. Hay ward in his report, 
which was read on Tuesday to the City Commissioners of Sewcra, says, 
that on the area to be taken, only four or five houses are within the 
City, that Temple-bar is scheduled, ond Shire-lane is to be destroyed 
as a thoroughfare. Here we are approaching ground which has the 
reputation of being connected with historical associations. Ben 
Jonson's haunts are to the east and south of Bell-yard, and will, 
therefore, not be touched. The only illustration that Mr. Cunningham 
mentions of Bcll-yiird is, that Pope wrote letters to a friend who lived 
there, which the poet spoke of as "that filthy old place." Shire-lane 
has some associations, but none sufficiently important to induce the 
toleration of the infamous purposes to which it is now devoted. In 
the upper part lived Bickerstutl. the Tatlcr; Elias Ashmole, the antiquary, 
resided there also. Theodore Hook and Dr. Moginn were both locked 
up at the s 

back as James I.'s time, had 

pastrycook, Christopher Katt, who was famous for his 
wasostablished, in 1700, the Kit-Kat Club, composed of 39 noblemen and 
gentlemen, zealous parti/an- of the House of Hanover, among whom 
were Somerset, Richmond, Grafton, Devonshire, Marlborough, New- 
castle, Dorset, Sunderland, Manchester, Wharton, Kingston, Sotners, 
Halifax, Sir Robert Walpole, Vanburgh, Congrevc, Granville, Garth, 
Addison, Maynwaring, Stepney and Walsh. But who now, great as 
might be his devotion to Whiggcry, would have stomach for mutton 
pies made in Shire-lane f The club has long ceased to be ; but the 
name is preserved in portraits of a certain size, from Kneller having 
painted the members of the club all on one scale, then quite new. 

Temple-bar is scheduled, but we have reason to believe that it will 
not be removed. No architect will regret its removal, though it is the 
work of Wren, any more than will the historical student, for it is a 
aomparatively modern innovation upon the ancient posts, rails, and 
chains which used to separate the City from Westminster ; and the only 
thing to be remembered in connection with it is, that it served to hang 
up the bead* and quarters of the gentlemen who suffered ileuth for then- 
loyalty to their king. From Temple-bar, on the north side, up to 
Wych-strcet. the houses are all modern. The straits of St. Clement's, 



so. Theodore Hook and Dr. Moginn were both locked 
time in a spunging-house in the lane, which, even so far 
I.'s time, hail an a/ius, Rogue-lane. In the shop of a 
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Botcber's-row, where Stilly once slept, and where Nat Lee got drunk 
on tlie night be fell and was Hlillcd in the snow, on hi* w»y through 
Clare-market to his lodging* in Duke-strect, and which was a con- 
thjuat'ron of HolywclUrtrect eastward, was swept away to make room 
for Alderman Pickett'* improvements in 1813. Clement's-inn, "where 
they will talk of rand Shallow yet," will not be touched. In St. 
Cteraent's-l.-we, part of which will be pulled down, lived Sir John 
Trevor, cousin to Lord Chancellor Jeffries »n<l twice Speaker of the 
House of Commons. He wa« found guilty of corrupt practice*, and, 
a* Speaker, bad to put the question whether or not he ought to be 
expelled the House. Wont of all, be hud to declare the question 
carried in the affirmative. 

Neither Carey-street nor Ihwwell-courts, Old and New, call for 
notice. Lord St. Leonard's can scarcely be serious when bo pleads on 
their behalf against the concentration of the Law Courts in the law 
ourbood. 



OBELISKS. 

TUE decision of the Queen in the matter of the Albert Monument has 
naturally set men thinking upon the forms and decorations of obelisk*. 
A simple obelisk may, of course, be easily designed — if the mere copy of 
an ancient work can be called design; but we believe that something mora 
is needed than a mere repetition of one or other of the monoliths which 
once stood before the propylon of an Egyptian temple, and that the 
subscribers to the funtl, as well as the public, will not quietly suffer the 
law sum collected to lw frittered away npon an enlarged edition of the 
Waithman monument, or a huge replica of the hideous terminals to many 
Renaissance, balustrades. The combination of sculptured groups at the 
base, with the thin tapering form of the obelisk, will test the resources of 
architects far more than would tlio design of a monument unlinked witu 
any previously determined principal feature. 

rhe grandeur seen in many of the old obelisks springs chiefly from the 
i of durability which they convey to the spectator, being chiefly hewed 
"««red out of the " time-defying material," granite, and consisting of 
» of unusual size. The mere form of a small obelisk has but little 
beauty to recommend it. It was, nevertheless, a happy stroke of art 
■which forbore to carrying the tapering lines to a point, and splayed the 
sides of the summit pyramidally. The dignity of the obelisk is thus 
preserved, and its difference from a pyramid sufficiently marked. All 
obelisks have a greater or lesser family likeness, and all cither were or 
were not intended to be what Strabo calls them— Books of History- 
covered on their four sides with inscriptions. 

We purpose giving a brief description of the principal obelisks which 
■till remain scattered amongst the ruin* of Egypt, or which have been 
transported thence to European capitals. It is unnecessary that we should 
touch upon the question of their antiquity. We may take it for granted 
that they are " Measalet Pharaum," but whether Tttotliae* lived 1,000 or 
3,000 years before Christ does not much notour present purpose. Neither 
Is it worth present inquiry, if Pliny's account bo true, that Mitres, Kins 
of Egypt, was the originator of these monuments, and that they were first 
reared at Ik-Uopolis, in honour of the Sun, which gave its name to the city. 
One phrase is, however, worth noting for its drollery. He speaks of 
lininctes " pitching on end an obelisk," which " carried in; length one 
hundred foot wanting one " — as though the feat were as easily performed 
us setting up a five- foot rod. 

Nearly all the Egyptian obelisks were set up in front of temples, one on 
either side of the doorway. The path leading thereto was, in many cases, 
an avenue of sphinxes, such as we see faithful ly represented in the Egyptian 
Court, at Sydenham. This accounts for the obelisks being in pairs. There 
an two, for instance, at Alexandria — the famous Cleopatra's needle?, 
although whsj that queen had to do with them we cannot tell, nor can wir 
one, it appears, inform us. They stood originally at Heliopolia, and were 
brought thanoe by the Ptolemies. Like the majority of the Egyptian 
obelisks, these are of tbc red Syeno granite, and arc somewhat less than 10 
diameters in height. One is still standing, the other lies prostrate by the 
side of it It is this latter which was presented by Mohammed All to the 
English Government, but which has not been deemed worth the cost of 
transport. The standing column is 70 feet high, the fallen one, 66 feet. 
The pedestal on which the former stands increase* its height by nine feet. 
It has considerably, especially on the south side, from the effects 

of thw atmosphere. Tl>e inscription* upon its prostrate companion are 
almost obliterated. The desolation which surrounds them has earthed np 
the bass* of the one, and hidden all except the upper side of the other. 
Amongst loo ruins of old Alexandria, by the " still-vex'd shore " of tike 
MciHtcrrarujan, the monoliths of a dynasty long passed away rest 
more appropriately than they could if removed from the country, as well 
us from the city, to the glory of which they formerly contributed. 

The celebrated Heliopolia seems to have been remarkably rich in 
obelisks. Besides supplying stone, which we have jnst alluded to, several 
of the European specimens have been brought thence, and at the present 
day i ts one obelisk, rising upwards of 60 feet, first greets the traveller's eye 
sa he approaches the city from Cairo and Matarevh. The pedestal projects 
from tbc obelisk 2 feel un either side, without moulding of any kind. 
Abd'atlatif «[" '<>ksof " Its deux aiguilles dc Pharaon," of " la tvte recouverte 
d'un espcoe de chapeau en cuivre, cn forme d'vntonnoir qui descend 
jnsqu'a trots coudees environ du sommet." 

The broken obelisk near Biggig is peculiar, in so much as the apex is 
' 1 instead of pointed, and, like that at Heliopolia, appears to hare 



been originally covered with bronzo or other metaL A slight recess from 
tbc sides of the obelisk has given rise to this belief. The obelisk is in two 
fragments, but, complete, would have been about 40 feet in height and 4 
feet in diameter. 

The easternmost of the twin obelisks at Luxor alone remains there. Ita 
companion is tliat which now forms the centre of the Place dc la Concorde, 
at Paris, They are both splendid specimens, covered with a profusion of 
deeply rut inscriptions and hieroglyphics, in many instances exceeding 
two inches in depth. 

In the adjoining ruins of Karnac there are two obelisks of large di- 
mensions ; one still stands, the other has fallen by its side. They arc 
93 feet in height and 9 feet square. They arc surrounded by a peristyle 
of Osiridc figures. 

Higher up the Nile, just above the first cataract, on the island of Phils;, 
Bclzoni procured the largest obelisk which we possess in England. 

The obelisk in the At-Meidan, at Constantinople, is of granite, and partly 
covered with hieroglyphics. It is about 30 feet high, and is called after 
Theodosius, but it i* believed that that Emperor removed it from another 
site, where it had been set up by Constantinc- Nidus, in the life of St. 
Ignatius. Patriarch of Constantinople, says that it ha<l at its top a l»razen 
pine-apple, which was thrown down by an earthquake. The pyramid of 
Constantine Porphyrogennetus, landing near, is sometimes called an 
obelisk, but it is really what we have designated it. It was covered with 
metal, as were, possibly, the apices of the obelisks at IlcliopoUs and in the 
Fyoom. The holes are visible into which the wooden pegs fitted which 
secured the metal easing. 

The obelisks of Itomc are eleven or twelve in number. They 
have all more or less been surmounted by Christian emblem*, and fixed 
on ordinary Italian pedestals instead of the unmuulded plinth, standing 
on two or three steps, which the Egyptians deemed more appropriate to 
them. With the Egyptians the hieroglyphics were the principal feature 
of them i with the Popes they were tbc least considered. These latter 
regarded them a* huge blocks, to be converted by minor ornaments into 
Christian monument*. They arc, of course, the oldest monuments which 
the Kternal City contains, and nothing testifies so strongly to the enduring 
quality of these monuments as the fact of their still existing after repeated 
ovcrthrowal and neglect. With the exception of one— that in front of St 
Peter's— nil of them have been, since the period of their transport front 
Egypt, thrown down and. have loin uncared for amidst ruins, or been 
buried and forgotten until chance unveiled them to a more apprccia-.ing 
age. The old ltoman conqueror* had a passion forobellsks, and must have 
employed immense sums of money in bringing to Rome these troplues of 
their Egyptian conquests. This passion, after slumbering for ages, was 
rekindled in the middle of the sixteenth century by Sixtns V., who, imme- 
diately after his election to the Pontificate, determined to transform them 
into Christian monuments. He invited suggestions from all parts of the 
world for the best means of removing the huge monolith from the Circus 
Nero to its present position in the great square before St. Peter's. Fivo 
hundred different schemes were submitted, and eventually Fontana, the 
architect, who designed the church of St. John Lateran, was employed 
npon the work. Fifty-two time*, it is oaid, hi* effort* were un*ucrc*siul, 
but after repeated benedictions and the employment of 600 men and 160 
horses for upwards of twelve months, he had the gratification of com- 
pleting his task. If we are to credit a very improbable story, this was, 
however, only performed by the extra-official counsel of an English tailor, 
or, at others more probably have it, of a nun named Brcsca, who, spito 
of the injunction to silence, bade them " wet tbe ropes," which, conse- 
quently contracting, landed the obelisk in its place. The labour will be 
understood when we say that the single stone weighs nearly 400 tons, that 
it is 82 feet b inches In height, and in diameter 9 feet 10 inches. It was 
brought frnra Egypt in a ship built expressly for it by Caligula, who, in 
the following inscription, stilt legible, dedicated it to Augustus and 
Tiberias:— DIVO. CAES. DIVI. IVLII. F. AVQV8TO— . TLCAESAJU 
DIVI. AVG. P.— AVGVSTO SACRVM. 

The obelisk is of red granite, and bears no hieroglyphic*. Hie apex is 
ornamented with a metal finiat, *urroounted by a cross, which was 
removed 130 years ago, when soma relic* of our Saviour were inserted in 
it The obelisk stands npon a double pedestal ; the upper one bears some 
bronse ornament, but tbe die of tbe pedestal being no wider than the base 
of tbe obelisk, has llttln more effect than to raiso tbc whole to a height of 
133 feet from the ground. 

The largest and finest obelisk at Rome, then lying in three fragments 
in the Circus Maximo*, next attracted the attention of Sixtns V. 
Fontana's skill and energy was again called into action. To fit tbe 
fragments together it was necessary to cut off a portion of the bate, but 
notwithstanding this diminution, it remains the tallest obelisk in the 
world, and is surpassed, even in story, only by that which Semerimus is 
aaid to have cut out of the Armenian quarries, 136 feet high by 5 feet in 
diameter. The Lateran obelisk is still upwards of 100 feet high. It is 
surmounted by a cross, and stands upon a moulded pedestal. The whole 
heigbt from the ground is 140 feet. There is a difference of 8{ inches in 
the dimensions of the sides, two being 9 feet, and the other two 9 feet 
»J inches. This peculiarity is frequently met with in Egyptian obelisks. 
It did not interfere with their appearance i 
before the temples- ' 
centre of a square or court. The < 
to afford a broader field for the Inscriptions. 

The Circu* Maximo* likewise yielded to Sixtu* V. the splendid obelisk 
which first greets the traveller on hi* entrance to Rome by the Porta del 
Popole. It is covert ' 



jiieiniy luit with in ligyptian oiwiitas. 
arance as they were originally placed — 
from their beauty when fixed in tho 
diicrvpancv was doubtless intentional. 
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variously translated. It appear*, however, to have been brought from 
Heliopou* by Augustas, who, on two of ita four (idea, renewed ita dedica- 
tion to lli« Sun. Six Urea hundred years Inter it wa* again reared by 
Fimtatw in I ho same city, and not far from ita former aite. but thia time a 
croai waa placed at the crowning feature of the work. TTic obelisk itself 
U 78] fert high, but with the hate and ornament* rice* to 1 16 feet* 



LABOL'llEHS* DWELLINGS. 

0 NIC of the moat satisfactory feature* uf the present day is the dis- 
position which it showing itself atuung those who liavc wealth and 
influence to employ the advuntage* they thua tiosac** fur the benefit of 
the classes whose work ha* been un indispensable element in the process 
by which that wealth ho* been procured. More persons now-a-days re- 
cognise that it is the duty of an employer to care for the welfare 'of hi* 
workpeople than formerly; and what Is perhaps of tuorv Importance, the 
employing class are beginning to feel that, us a cla-t, they are bound to 
do what they can for the good of the labouring class, collectively as well as 
individually. 

It has, therefore, become a matter of some Importance that the best 
construction and arrangement for labourers' dwelling* should ho undcr- 
stood and adopted, and that those improvements which science and skill 
have placed within tho reach of the middlo and wealthy classes should be 
extended to the working man, both in town and country. 

Much, very much, remains to be done before the dwelling* of the upper 
and middle clasps are placed in a condition of even tolerable safety and 
healthiness; much may be gathered from some recent observations of 
our own on the subjcct.f and from the discussion which lately took place 
at the Institute upon Mr. Henry Roberts'* paper " f >n the Essentials of a 
Healthy Dwelling." Still it is clear that in any building «' the better 
cl«*», where the smallest attention was paid to sanitary considerations, or 
where any professional superintendence is employed, there need be no 
difficulty, and. generally speaking, will be none in obtaining all the security 
for health and comfort that well-arranged drains, dry construction, good 
watt r, and free admission of air ami light will afford. 

Far otherwise has it been with the dwellings of the labouring poor; tilt 
recently any advantage* of this sort were almost invariably beyond their 
reach, and it is not too much to say that in a majority of instances, and 
up to a very recent date, you would And far more regard Insanitary 
appliance* and to convenient arrangement in the »table» of the farm- 
building* of any proprietor, than in tlie dwellings of hi* workpeople, 
either in town or country. 

Some of our nobility — sucli as. for example, the Duke of Bedford — were 
among the earliest to commence a system of cottage building on their 
estates, and many of their cottages are both picturesque and convenient. 
The example, like steam cultivation, land drainage, and other modern 
improvements, has beguu to spread, and we propose in the first instance to 
say a few words on the requisites of a good cottage for agricultural 
labourers, and then to refer briefly to the improvement of the dwellings of 
operatives in towns. In doing thin we shidl endeavour, a* far a* |Kia*ib]c, 
to avoid repeating what ha* already appeared on the subject in these pages, 
and shall, therefore, pass over sumo points really of great importance, but 
which have already received full consideration. 

t )uc of the cardinal point* of good building is that every structure 
should be thoroughly well adapted to the requirements of it* site and 
circumstance*. Thia requirement when observed will raise the simplest 
building to the rank of an architectural work, and is as necessary to good 
cottage building a* to anything else. The liabits of the labourers in the 
locality must be considered, the local material* and modes of construction 
must be employed, and the advantage* and difficulties of the silo viewed 
in relation to drainage, aspect, water supply, lovels, access and the like 
should be carefully considered and made the best of ; and, lastly, the rate of 
wage* and amount of rent obtainable must be taken into account in 
determining the extent to which dcurablc improvement* may he carried. 

For a labouring man, married and with a family, it is proper to provide 
four rooms— a living-room and three sleeping-rooms— one for the parent*, 
one for boys, and one for girb. It i* also extremely desirable to Itave a 
small well ventilated room or tpacvin whicli the sink and llio copper shall 
be fixed. *» a* to keep them out of the living-room, and a closet for pro- 
visions. Tho outbuilding* will comprise at least a convenience and a fuel 
store. Tltc habits of the district will decide whether a pigatye outside the 
bouse, and a baking oven, are or are not requisite ; and whether— aa is the 
case in Yorkshire— the kitchen-range commonly preferred will not super- 
sede both oven and butlor; whether the floor of the living-room shall be of 
brick or hoarded, and an immense number of minor point*. 

In such a cottage a* this, one sleeping-room must be on the ground 
floor in order to economise space, and convenience as well a* economy will 
be consulted by building pairs or groups of three or four. 

Cue of the great difficulties to be contended against in arranging 
cottages is the necessity of allowing and providing for the taking of single 
men, employed in the neighbourhood, aa lodgers; although, at the same 
time, the moat objectionable occurrences are constantly arising in conse- 
quence of this custom. In a cottage such as we have described, occupied 
by a family with only young children, the ground floor bedroom can be 
conveniently and suitably allotted to this purpose. When the family is 
older, this, of course, ought not to bo allowod, and provision might be 
made for adding aa additional bedroom on the ground floor, at tho back 
of the house, for a lodger. We have seen in some excellent labourers' 



I cottage* arranged for factory workpeople a small back kitchen appended 
to the house, with a bedroom over, accessible either oat of the parent*' 
bed-room, through a door which can be closed at night, or by n ladder in 
the back kitchen itself. Thia arrangement render* it possible to ac- 
commodate a lodger, and yet shut him out completely from the family at 
unseasonable hour* ; so that should he not return at the hour of going 
to bed, ho can reach his room without entering the boose at all. 
j It is idle to say, prohibit lodgers, although this is actually said by the 
| lesa considerate among those who promote cottage improvement. Such a 
• prohibition cannot be enforced and had better, therefore, not be attempted. 
■ It will be mora prudent to provide for tlic lodger, and to regulate strictly 
the number of them allowed on the e*tate. 

Three- roomed and even two-roomed cottages arc useful for labourer* 
with no families or small ones, and should be occasionally bnilt. The size 
i of the rooms it I* difficult to regulate ; the be*t rule to give is. build them 
as large a* you can afford, for the evil of not having a separate room for 
children of each sex is so great that it would be better to form two closets 
no larger than ships' cabins rather than put them together in oue room 
of better sixe. 

This bring* us to the very vital consideration of cost. Even the 
wealthiest man will feel reluctant to continue investing money in cottage 
improvement if ho finds a very bad return from it; and the majority of 
landowners and farmer* will bo entirely deterred from the attempt, should 
such a result *eem even prol«ble. With care and judgment, cottages can 
be built so as to yield a moderate return, aud no landowner, building for 
the good of his own tenantry, and a* an example to his neighbours, should 
allow himself to exceed such an outlay as the rent he can g'd will pay 
interest upon. If he does, he may, indeed, benefit his own people, but he 
will fail to do much good to those around. 

It i* nut because of the fashion having set in that way that farmer* have 
taken up with drainage mid tubtoil ploughs, but because of the heavy 
harvests got off the lands so treated; and it will require the greatest care 
on the part of those promoting improved cottage building to place it on 
anything like the same footing. 

There are many districts where eightccnpcncc a week i* as mnch as can 
possibly be paid by a labourer lor a cottage. Thia amounts to within two 
shillings of four pounds a year, anil it i» not tco much to say that any 
good collage* fetching this rent, built for tsu or less each, will lie sure to 
be copied or imitated extensively ; if they cost a hundred ponn Is each they 
will he but little iollowcd, aud it they cost a hundred and twenty pound* 
each or more, they will probably remain solitary examples. 

Thero are certain things which ought not to be postponed for any 
consideration, such a* the separation of the sexes, drainage. » ater aupply, 
dryness, warmth, ventilation, nod such general solidity a* will reduce the 
cost of maintenance to a minimum. 

These being secured, tho question of cost become* one of paramount 
importance, especially in rural districts, and probubly nothing but actual 
experiment will suffice in many esse* to shuw what is tbe lowest amount 
for which it is possible to build. Great simplicity of plan and of details, 
a dexterous use of the materials nearest to hand, and, where possible, a 
repetition of the same parts, or the same sizes, will tell very markedly 
upon the total co*t. more especially where a number of cottages arc to be 
built, and need not, with care, exclude picturesque effect and on air uf 
finish and completeness. 

Perhaps tlte most advantageous circumstances under which cottage 
dwelling* can be built, occur when they can be placed in the vicinity of 
large towns. The artisan* and even ordinary labourer* get better )>ay in 
towns than in rural district*, and consequently can afford higher rent ; 
while, at the aame time, land and building are not so costly in the out- 
lying district* adjoining those town* a* to counterbalance this advantage, 
so that, when carried on with prudence, cottage building in *uch neigh- 
bourhood* will be found very remunerative. 

The case of the dwelling* uf the labouring population in London, or in 
the heart of any great city, present* difficulties as formidable, if not more 
so, than those which beset the improvement of cottages in rural districts; 
for, although the wage* of skilled artisans arv high aud the better sort of 
labourers get good pay, yet there is an iniiucnso mas* of the imputation 
sunk in tho greatest poverty; and, at thc.samu, time, the cost of building 
material* and labour, but, above all, the value of land is so high, that a 
very much higher rent must bo required of tenant* in order to make suck 
an undertaking a* the building of decent tenement* lor labouring people 
at all remunerative. 

There is little doubt, however, that by the plan of building agglomerated 
dwellings, the cost of *ite*, and, to tome extent, the coat of such part* of 
tbe building a* foundation*, roof, drains, water supply, and gas piping, 
may bo distributed over so Urge a number of tenement* a* very much to 
counterbalance the disadvantage referred to. 

Few poor people in London dwell in an entire house; an immense numl er 
are lodgers in large house*, now mean and squalid, but once the dwellings 
of a richer cla»a, who hare forsaken the neighbourhood •, and »uch occupy 
a single room, or two rooms, miserable and wretched beyond description. 
It lias, therefore, been found practicable to provide large building*, cut up 
into small tenement*, to the occupation of which the poor have not the 
smallest repugnance, and which usually enjoy the advantage of tbe very 
beet possible arrangement, so far a* drainage, water supply, dryness, 
warmth, and ventilation go. 

Tho returns of profit from the** building* vary, but it is clear that some 
of them really merit tbe reputation of highly remunerative undertaking*, 
and a* in some of them a certain amount of quiet lavi*bne»« or retiring 
ostentation, if one may to speak, can be traced, It seems pretty dear that, 
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vrith good management and economical construction, the building of 
lofty blocks of workmen'! domiciles may be counted upon as sure to pay. 

A verv largo part of Uindun, however, it c overed by small two or time 
»U>ricJ tenement", which mm to let readily enough. A visitor findi them 
generally parcelled out among lodgers, who enjoy none of the advantage! 
of a building originally designed in order to be let out to separate occiip.ints, 
while, on the other hand, the owner* of the house can hare little or none of 
the comlort of people who live undisturbed in a quiet separate boroo of 
their own. 

The great number of these small and comparatively low houses, each 
with its own little space behind it, is one of the causes of that extraordinary 
extent « hirh Is far from being the least of the difficulties with which those 
who have the control of London streets or sewage, or ga.s or water, have 
to contend. Were it but practicable to Introduce the habit if building 
loftier buildings, arranged for the purpose of divi«ion into floor* or tene- 
ments, as is, for example, customary in Edinburgh and in Paris, a 
great deal tuorc might be made of the area of Lon.lon than is now 
possible. 

To those who contemplate the erection of buildings of this nature, the 
statement of Mr. Koberts at the late discussion at the Institute will be 
important. He then observed that tenements built in blocks on the " open 
galtcry" system are held to be separate tenements, and are ext'inoU-d from 
rating, whereas those which form one block with internal corridors and 
staircases are liable to be considered us one building and rated accordingly. 
This will make a very considerable difference in the receipts, and con- 
aequent'y in the profits of such undertaking".* 

We would conclude by repeating emphatically the truth wliii'h lias been 
already implied in what'waa, said about rural cottages— namely, that it is 
most essential to M low enough. We thought, with our national schools 
and our rtirgel schools, that we were educating the children of the poor, 
when suddenly the establishment of rnggcl schools ami reformatories 
brought to light a vast mats of ignorant, untaught children, Mow the 
reach of nil previous existing means of culture. It has been very much so 
with lahourvra' dwellings. 

There arc many families in London who can only afford, an I will only 
chooae to live in a single room. If we build tenements, and declare that 
in no case shall fewer than three rooms be let together, we insure decent 
accommodation, but we U-ave the very poor entirely unhelpcl. 

So it is with many other features of the labourers' dwelling movement; 
and while earnestly desiring that the number of single-room tenements 
for families shall be reduced as low as possible, we yet must plead for the 
improvement of these as well as of large and better dwellings. 

The model dwellings have done much good ; the recent proposals for 
building labourers' cottage* on the railway lines out of Lmdon appear 
likely to ho also beneficial -, hut we look round to know what is being done 
for the very, very poor j and beyond some little amount of legislative in- 
terference as regards lodging-houses, and some sort of sanitary inter- 
ierence about drainage, we find as yet little or nothing accomplished, but 
M immense amount of work to be done. 



HANDEL FESTIVAL AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

T1IK directors have issued a programme of arrangements for the forthcoming 
Triennial Handel Fe-tival at the Crystal Palace, Considerable additions arc 
ni>w in progress in the centre transept, hating fur their object increased accom- 
modation and improved acoustical arrangements. It will be remembered that 
tike |«rg.<r portion of the present orchestra was built in IDS?. In INK it was 
en] anted, and was also enclosed at the sides and back with screens. 

Disinclination, however, at that time to undertake so large a work as entirely 
roofing the orchestra with similar material to tbat of the sides and back, led to 
the employment of a vast oiled and hardened awning of canvas, after tlie manner 
of t he Velaria. Tbls^ although effective to a considerable extent, did not, it is 
candidly admitted, effect all that had been anticipated. Neither in form nor 
structure could all be attained that was intended. And thus the force and clear- 
ness of the choruses— Improved as they were— did not reach the point anticipated 
from the additions made to the numbers of the orchestra, while it was no less 
evident that still more required to he done to lid the solo singers. It is now 
determined that the entire orchestra and the space' beyond it as far as the inter- 
section of the great transept with the nave, shall be solidly roofed in. 

The width of the orchestra will tie SIM feet, the aides are about sixty feet huh. 
or nearly the same as the Birmingham Town-hall. Wooden girder* being carried 
across, In the form of an arch, rislntr about 40 fret in a clear span or 21« feet, the 
under«de will be filled in with braeiugs, lined with well-seasoned match-boarding 
bound closely together by ingenious appliances, until the whole surface becomes 
as hard and as resonant as a drum-head. 

A sketch of the roofs of various music halls, cathedrals, and other places used 
for great musical performances, all draw n to the same scale, Is appended to the 
programme. In this comparative view the large extent of the roof over the 
Handel llrrhcatra is vers- apparent. 

The performances will take place on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, June 
the 33rd, 45th and 27th. 



BrswiS's Watiukx axi> Ci/khv.— " Pnrf«tlo« or niishanUm." — A'<r. 
I watches. .-. to It) gullMaa ; dlser watches, 1 to So «uln.-«.. Benson's new lllil.tmed 
l'«ri|.lil.t. free lor two .tamps, .liwrrlpuve of every construction of watch. eaaWe persons 
10 any I-rt of the wwW to .rlrot will. U,e *r«it<,t certainty the watch I«t adaptol to 
their lia». \V»t. h.» „nt tne and ,o'o hv pon on reeeipt of a remittance 

J. W. lll.!*»OX, i* m \ ii. Luui.-ite.luU. Hi and V. dionihtll. Londoa.B.C. EstaMWicd 
1 7 l!i. 
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THE PROPOSED RAILWAY BRIDGE AT BLACKERIARS. 

AT a special meetiiu of the Common < ouitcil, held at tittildhall on Ssturday, 
the l ord Mayor presiding, Mr. Vallance, Chairman of the Bridge-house 
Estates Committee, presented it report from them, calling lite attention of the 
Court to a Hill now (wing isromoted in Parliament by the London, Chatluun, and 
Dover Hallway Company, which contemplates the removal of the flight of stairs 
lending to tbeThaiues on the east side ol the south end of Block friars-hridgr, 
nnd the appropriation of I lie space In front of Albion-place abutting upon the 
bridge. The report stated that the t'oinmitt"- lead hod an Interview with a 
deputation from the railway company on the subject, and particularly with 
respect to the road and lootwiv in front uf Albion-place, which the company are 
seeking power la appropriate for the purpose of a railway station. At that inter- 
view the Committee urged that it would be for the public interest that the space 
in question should be kept open, as at present, as affording a convenient and 
ornamental approach to the bridge front the south, and a proper me.ns of access 
to the river hy the stairs. To that proposal the deputation dee-lined to accede, 
and hence the Committee now recommended the Court to petition Parliament 
aualntt the Hill. Mr. Vallance, In moving the adoption of the report, urged that 
it was tlie obvious duty of tlie Corporation to resist the proposed intcrli rcnce 
with a part of their ]»mpcrty which it was so deslralde to preserve intact, having 
regard to its value a* an approach to the new bridge at Hlackfriars now in con- 
templation. He added, as another ground for opposition, that the company 
proposed to cross Holland -street, Hlackfriars. with lour lines of railroad on the- 
level, which, he submitted, was an arrangement fraught with danger 
to the public. He took occasion to correct a rumour for some time 
current, to the effect that the Thames Conservancy Commissioners anil 
the Heard of Admiralty had approved the design of the bridge which 
lite London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company were empowered to con- 
struct across the river at Hlackfriars. ft would appear, be said, that at one 
time, when the company conte mplated the erection of a ninc-arrhed brida-r there, 
lite Conservancy Commissioners approved the plan; but afterwards, when the 
company changed their minds and propositi to construct one of five arches 
instead, no such approval had been given either by the Hoard of Admiralty or 
the Conservancy Commissioners to tlie latter proposal, and that he stated on the 
authority of Mr. Holrovd. the necTeiary to the company. Mr. Vallance added, 
it was much to be lamented that the Corporation hod to' take a part antagonistic 
to any great enterprise, but no public body could allow such an unjustifiable 
Intrusion on their public and private rights as the Bill in question sought to 
effect. Mr. Barnes commended the report of the Committee, and stated that the 
inhabitants near the south end of BlarkfrUrs-tiridgr were also petitioning Par- 
liament agaiitat the encroachment. Mr. Harti-idgc said at the recent Imlf-yearly 
meeting of the London. Cliatham, and Dover Company very bitter complaints 
were made by Sir Morton Prlo and others of the impediment* which had been 
thrown in the way of the company's bridging tlie Thames by the Corporation, 
and of the consequent loss and inconvenience to which they had been out. Mr. 
Vallance said tlie delay was owing, not lo any act of the Corporation, nut to the 
company themselves having changed the plan of their bridge lroro nine arches 
to five, and to their not hnvlng received either the sanction of the Admiralty or 
of the Conservancy Commissioners to a bridge of five arches. He added tbat 
the solicitor of the company had just addressed a letter to the Remembrancer 
stating tliat they were prepared to construct a bridge of three arches. The 
Court passed a resolution agreeing with the report of the Committee. 



RUGBY WATER SUPPLY. 
fPHE Rugby Board of Health is seriously embarrassed hv the discovery tint a 
1 plan which it has pursued for four years, and upon which it has spent £4,000, 
for supple ing the town with water, has irremediably failed. The increasing 
population of the town has for a long time made the scanty supply of water al 
present obtainable a growing Inconvenience, and Mr. Hnwkesley was called la to 
advise the board. That gentleman gave his decided opinion that the river Avon 
snathe only source from which an adequate supply could be obtained. But the 
opposition of the neighbouring owners of water-mills and other dlfikculties, on 
tlie one hand, and the narrowness of the powers at tlteir command ou the other, 
determined the board to look elsewhere for the desired supply. Mr. Hawkesley 
was induced to suggest that relief Irom their utflkultic* might be found by boring 
down to tlie water-bearing strata of the new red sandstone. The boring has 
reached the water-bearing store of this formation, but it lias also reached a 
deposit of rock-salt, the existence of which was wholly unsuspected, and the salt 
dissolving In the water brought up by the bore-bole, communicates to it a degree 
of brackish salinity which render* it totally unfit lor lotxl, as well as for all ordi- 
nary domestic purposes. From an analysis of samples which have tueu succes- 
sively taken, it appears that the salinity bas steadily Increased, until in the last 
specimen there were tonnd 1,450 grains ol saline matter In tlie gallon of water. 
Further luring into tlie salt bed would probably increase tlie salines* of the water 
to the degree which would make it available as a brine spring for salt works ; or 
if the boring were continued to the next formation — the permiau — It Is not im- 
probable that abundance uf good water would be found, but this stratum lies 
many hundred feet below the Ixittoui of the bore-hole, and could only In: reached 
by the adoption of a costly apparatus, and the expenditure of a considerable 
amount ol time and money. For the water which thev so much need the Rug- 
Inans must now look elsewhere, probably to tlte Avon, to which they must have a 
better right than tlie millnwnrra. 



The Cdiutohsiiif ni> tIIBSoasc Mt»KVM.— Tlie trustees of the Sonne 
Museum have come to a verv singular conclusion. Having refused to adopt 
Mr. Bonomi, the curator appointed for them by tlie Royal Aeadeuiv. they have 
appointed as their temporary runitor, in his stead, the very name Sir. Bonomi. 
Plain peramw will lie pu«leii to understand such a course, which has lieiat ren- 
dered necessary, we believe, ley the perversity of the verv trustees who represent 
in Lilicoln's-inti-tield* the? ar.nl. mie.il Kniv. We can nunlly think the Royal 
Academy will let the mutter n^*t where ft now stands. Their ri„'lit to elect a 
curator is, in fact, set aside, and lliat not by the general body of trustees, but by 
the particular member* whom tliry have 'themselves seat to the Board, The 
lihcnil and nnn aradrmirr.l members ihonifht the Academe 's choice a good one, 
and sought to ratify it.— Afnoisriim. 
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ecclesiastical dilapidations. 

Til IS subject, always of some importance, claim* the especial attention both of 
dipifarir* and or every holder of a benefice ( to which a building of any 
sort belongs) at a moment wl»cn the management of ecclesiastical dilapidations 
is under legislative attention, and changes are foreshadowed In the conditions 
upon which Church temporalities are enjoyed. 

Incumbents have hitherto stood in the position of tenants for life, being only 
prospectively amenable as trustees for the due conservancy of their estates, but, 
t.y the Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Bill, brought before the House of Lords last 
session, and to be prosecuted in the present, the system of self-management is to 
bo replaced by constant official control. 

Among the things it is desirable to set at rest with regard to ecclesiastical 
is, their proper extent, a point upon which surveyors have shown 
ice in practice, and Judges ltave held equally varied legal views ; but 
no attempt is made to close this question by any definite provision in the Act. 

If the term dilapidation were taken in the widest sense of deterioration, a 
sinking fond would be necessary to roret the ultimate stale of decay into which 
every building must eventually and inevitably fall : but the clergyman's responsi- 
bilities ore practically limited to such restorations and repairs as would be 
exacted from i lessee subject to repair only and not to rebuild, for when that 
duty devolves upon an incumbent recourse is generally had to Queen Anne's 
Bounty, and the living mortgaged for many faturc years. 

The moderate sum obtainable from the bounty shows, however, that it la to be 
regarded as merely meeting the extra expense of rebuilding, with the improve- 
tn< nts of the period', an edifice reduced to the Inst stage of dilapidation, which the 
incumbent is personally bound to render substantia] and complete. It is a con- 
dition, indeed, that the sum advanced by the governors shall be deemed supple- 
mental, and be laid out after the value of the dilapidations has been expended. 

By this arrangement the work of repair and renewal falls with equal pressure 
upon every holder, and though the general renovation occurs only at distant 
periods, the duty of reinstatement, as particular portions of buildings fall to decay, 
is never relaxed. 

It has been sometimes considered that Interna] painting, paper-hanging, and 
distempering ore to be regarded as of the nature of cleonsings, and therefore not 
properly subjects of assessment ; but it appears more reasonable that things 
without which no house would be finished, and which mast, therefore, be Included 
in anew building, should be thenceforth maintained. 

In more than a hundred cases of episcopal and other residences erected within 
the range of my observation, the speeifieaiiona alwaya provided, in addition to 
Internal painting, papering, tkc., chimney-pieces, grate*, bells, and such fixtures 
as are of permanent necessity, and not dependent on the taste of any particular 
occupier. This seems a safe criterion in new edifices, and also where a continuing 
charge is instituted for repairs ; bat it should not be strained beyond the proper 
limit, or to the prejudice of the rule, that incumbents are not railed upon to 
originate bat only to maintain, repair, and reinstate whatever has once existed. 
Thus, a chancel in the diocese of Winchester was snrvevrd with, the twofold 
object of assessing the dilapidations and of putting the edifice intoastaleof com- 
pleteness. There was a considerable difference between the two estimates, 
because the first liad reference to maintenance only, while the other embraced 
improved constructions and new, though necessary and appropriate, features. 

Next to the nature and extent of dilapidations may be considered the time* 
Appropriate to their investigation, and any change in the old rule, which marked 
avoidances fis the proper occasions, would trench upon the privileges of Incumbents, 
while, if properly and systematically observed, the settlement of account* at each 
rdshl j> would secure most of the expected benefits without affecting 

It does not seem an Improper requirement, however, that every incumbent, 
upon taking possession of a benefice, should cause the dilapidations to be assessed, 
and deposit for application to its special object the money obtained from his pre- 
decessor in respect thereof. 

The person best suited to make the valuation would be a surveyor nominated 
by the entering incumbent, and If olio confided in by the previous holder of the 
living there would be a simplicity of operation and a saving of expense ; but 
In cases of dispute the appointment* of nn umpire might be properly left to the 
bishop. 

This would be, In some respects, preferable to the appointment of diocesan sur- 
veyors — would relieve the bishop of needless responsibility, and leave the liody of 
experienced surveyor* undisturbed in their vocation. But even should the 
appointment of such officers be determined upon, it may still he a question whether 
the Act should come into effect In any benefice until after the occurrence ol one 
avoidance. 

A subject upon which the united action of the clergy seems capable of being 
exerted with beneficial results Is a modification of the custom of Insurance against 
fire, which the provisions of the Bill render compulsory. In a case where I 
became truster, some premises had been insured for seven years, and the premium 
paid down ; but at the end of the term 1 was agreeably surprised at receiving back 
the whole amount by way of bonus, a* the losses ana charges ot every kind had 
been met by the mere usufruct of the money. This circumstance lias led me to 
conceive that a restoration fund might be usefully instituted In each diocese, pre- 
sided over by the bishop and governed by the dignitaries. The 
Insurance charge* would possibly produce a fund equal to all pu 



restoration, 

In the event of building* being destroyed by fire the advance* should be 
free, while in other cases loans might be made at a moderate rate of interest. 
Practical information calculated to impart a sound tendency and lasting basis 
I the Bill la no doubt at command, and with that object, rather than from 
"i value to these remarks, I submit tbem to perusal. 

TMOMAtt 



Soctu Kenkixiitos Mirsgr-x.— During the weekending 1st March, 1*14, 
the visitors have been as follows ;— On Monday, Tuesday, anil .Saturday, free 
days, open from 10 u.m. to 10 p.m., 12,441 ; on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, students' day* (admission to the public 6d.j, open from 10 a.m. till 
6 pro., 1,*M. Total, 13,lWl. From 1 



' 6d.), open from 10 a.m. 
of the Museum, 2,6*t,?18. 
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ART IX CONNECTION WITH MANUFACTURES. 
HE Rev. Charles Boutell, M.A., lately delivered a lecture at Sheffield on 
"Arts, Education, and the value of the Arts in Pioctical Connection with 
Manufactures." A considerable portion of the addr<» «a. devoted to a con- 
sideration of the progress that has teen made in the application of art to 
man ufacturc* since the first Great Exhibition, and the probable position of 
Sheffield In the approaching Exhibition. During the eleven years which have 
elapsed since the great meeting of producers Irt'in all parts of the world in 
Hyde -park, a vast change had been made In the relative condition of art and 
manufactures. The two primary questions of economy and utility have now 
associated with them a third— the question of adornment. It is recognised as a 
great axiom that we must have beauty in our works, In order that they may be 
perfect. Not only must a part of anything be beautiful, but the whole. II* 
beauty must grow with it* growth, is the beauty of a leaf grows with the growth 
of the' leaf; and, arguing from this proposition, he contended that in order to 
realise true excellence in our manufacture*, we must not he content to allow one 
man to make an article and another to decorate it, but must *o train up our 
workmen that he who produce* the work, though not himself actually producing 
Its decorative qualities, may be capable of producing and appreciating them. 
Our workmen must be artist workmen. The deficiency In that Important 
requirement, which was discovered in 1851, bad led to the*establisbmrnt of Use 
South Kensington Museum, and of School* of Art in connection with it all 
over the country. He did not enter into the general question of what these 
schools have been doing for the country, because the results of their 
operations will be proved to demonstration In a short time, alien 
the Exhibition open*; but be discussed at some length the point 
whether Sheffield had properly appreciated the importance of art in connection 
with manufactures. He thought that in no town In the empire was that point 
of more importance than in Sheffield, since it is threatened with a very' severe 
and resolute competition by continental manufacturers. During tbe last eleven 



>, the hardware productions of England, especially cutlery, have been looked 
upon with very jealous and envious eyes by the skilled craftsmen of the conti- 
nent ; and there has been a cherished desire and Intention to beat England on 
her own vantage ground in the manufacture* in tbe metals. Of course wr, as a 
nation, are not prepared to allow ourselves to be beaten ; but, in order to main- 
tain in 1868 the supremacy of 1851, we must show that we have made vast im- 
provements upon the excellence of past days. Starting from the point we reached 
In 1851, we must adduce proofs i t substantial progress, or we should find that 
the advance of other nations ha* left us very moch m tbe rear. Tbe great ques- 
tion, therefore, is, have we been working on such a system as will enable us to 
look forward with confidence to satisfactory result* ! and In order to answer this 
question, we must inquire into the sgencirs which have been at work amongst us. 
Mr. Henry Cole, the head of the Department of Science and Art, at a recent 
visit to Sheffield, extolled very highly the progress which was visible from the 
operations of tbe ShefHefd School of Art; and his expression of satisfaction, 
taken by Itself, wa* certainly sufficient to dispel all anxiety as to tbe future. But 
tbe question arose, were Mr. Cole's opinions the result of such a sound con- 
sideration and Judgment of the esse as to be conclusive? I'nvr- 
tunately for those who maintained that hecausc Mr. Cole said so therr 
need bo no fear as to the future, that gentleman had given an opinion 
upon another branch of art— namely, architecture. At a recent meeting of the 
Society of Arts, Mr. Cole said, in tbe most explicit manner, that tbe body of 
architects were a set of Ignoramuses, that there was but one great architect, and 
he a captain of military engineers, and that Ibe building which be has designed 
to contain the Exhibition is one of tbe flne»f. if not tbe finest, building that ever 
was produced in the world. He (Mr. Boutell) held, on the contrary, that that 
building is an outrage to architecture and a disgrace to England. There is not 
a railway shed that ever was built that is not as fine a work. It is 
simply like a carpenter's shop magnified to a large extent, with no 
design or ornament or good point about It whatever. This tact brought 
home to his mind the serious consideration whether Mr. Cole might not 
be equally mistaken when be said that the Sheffield School of Art was doing 
all that could be desired. He urged upon his hearers the necessity of careful 
study of Ibe principles of art, so that they might become not mere copyists, but 
original thinkers, stile In the highest walks of art to maintain the supremacy ot 
their country. He bad seen much in Sheffield to convince him that the progress 
which had been made was not so great as be had hoped It would be. Our 
manufacturer* and designers had expended great skill and patience and emula- 
tion in merely copying works that have been designed and thought by r"- 

P tney U wUh^^ t" 



ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS FOB THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

IT.HE honorary secretaries of the Institute of British Architects have 
X received an Intimation that drawing* and model* in ('lata .17 will bo 
received at the Exhibition Building from the aoth to the 30tl> lnttant, 
the lit to tbe 8tb a* originally 



Thk Boy me VlAltrcT.— According to the report of the Dublin and Belfast 
Junction Railway directors, the extensive works which Mr. Hawkahaw recom- 
mended for the Bojne Viaduct, to insure the permanent stability of that struc- 
ture, have been completed in a substantial and durable manner. 

Paraffin Oil. — A series of interesting and important experiment* have 
been recently made on mineral oils. From these it appears that no danger can 
arise from the use of paraffin or coal oil If It be properly refined. To ascertain 
whether this necessary process has been effectively performed, It is only necessary 
to place the oil In an open dish in a water-bath, and heat It to a temperature of 
130 degrees. If, when elevated to this beat, it doe* not Ignite by the application 
of a match, it la safe ; but any oil Igniting at a temperature below 130 degree* is 
dangerous, and should not be used lor domeatic purpose*. A* an example of the 
extremely dangerous nature of some American rock oils, sold as paraffin, It is 
stated that samples purchased in shop* bare exploded at the temperature ol 
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SURFACE DECORATION".* 

rl were to cull your Attention to the thou**nd-«nd-onr different ways of ornament tag a 
surface. I shook! faroverHep tlnHlmit* of a rsxper. ait I. perhaps, your putieticr. The 
•obi'*'-', I* ho extensive t'-sl I fear much wilt not have tlw- attention It- import* no* de- 
ntau Is ; Its l-ed, I bavv been surely pujuIM to define iu limit*, and fuel myself so urinal 
tu the ta-k t.f itescrthiug it* varU^l appdicatlm, that I mus'. ask your iudulgettee f<w short- 
coming- and «rjiK-ann* in the short anil con*<vpaenlly Iticonipkte form of the subject* 
allude 1 to. HriTr.-Trr. I hare endeavoured t • bring N^ore yon, wH1j a* much interest u» 1 
could gather, the several product i*nift of the arti< a**l maritifartorve. am! that which 1 
tru<i will not prove the lea<t Intero-ting I* 1 1>** different nwam employed In producing the 
reeu'tt* wv -o fmitinnl'.y admire without I Huff aijuaiutoJ with the difficulties of their 
laWUwtiou. Kir-tly, I will btinlly allude u> ton ruling ra^neiplL' of form au 1 colour, and 
It* A|i>iUc*Utin to too different materials n*od for external work, — s'x-h ft* bricks, terra 
oat tii. tin- s'verat kinds of tiles, ic. Ac. The more costly marble nod their Imitations, 
graffito work, and the different decumtions as apjiliel to stucco, also to Interior work in 
general , whether local or applie-1. Moaic will al*j find a ptudug notice. 

Wr mu« all agree to the universal (wUng in every clime and age to Imitate and beautify- 
wh-tJ.er ur IimUhcc the. gaudy strti**of utton of the wild Indian, or tlw man rofiued 
ti^.-h.*. m» thu chirk* ufa m»dom brUe ; lnd-.vd.lt hvm««pwoin inseparable from man, 
mid nr<v,«r/ lor the development <»f hl» faculties, that it would apjwar to be the earlteot 
if n.»t tLe ttr*t attempt, at order and civilisation : thrw- bring rrt*blld*d. own-thing more 



than mere TWffnloea* is required to satisfy the min i's nemilln : eoou tlw feeling* of a 
refl'ied ogv grow weary of a erode utility, and man l« urged lo a higher and nobler wnti- 
ment-to develop tlte beautiful, to prwridc a nectary on .w-rrttioJ a* food for tlie body. 



• proper nppl»c.*Uoo ol iinuvti*-*tt Iuh> «.f 1»^. n «-. |vM inu^ *i< that attention and care 
^ary fwf th- .U*v^lo;.n««it of Who art nrii^lp^^ ; it U toa (dun left to the whimn an-l 
fiKifK ■. ipf An uiitiitaml w»rkm.\n, partly fnim itidlffrrene* on the pnrt of the »ridt*-i*t to 
iiiliK.r I' t.ilU. and not nnfrequrntlv hii t'nabllitv to guide; benoe we fre»iUefltly mart wltn 
ofi.smrnt* in the mart anf irtunato portUon«, and iw InTooaianntlly utiu>Kl a- they are con- 
tenii '.ible in rxeitttkm. A ju«t appreciaukm of deign And ornaaw>nt will lie aura to lend to 
its appropriate n-v. for * itl»uiit jwknowl*«Vwl oimoii «f p*rff« uon to enable u» to aclect 
N.witifMl and IIW rrofM the Qi*i*<rw4u-iM an 1 fi»b». wu can nerer hope for much pro* 
i»-r-' - In ti tidering the oilaptAtlon M art eim*Ut«it with the mjmretnenta of th*>age. It f- 
ly wwwt that thr aiffiTPtx* rvtwnrn deflgn and ornament ahonM be thorwnrldj 
uitden*too.t : de-tgn hn> reference to the «m*ructton of any work both for a* 1 and Iwanty. 
nnd thetrftwe itv-lodra It* omamenUtion aiwi. " Omament" is nt'-rely the 4*ei*tKin of a 
thin* oou--trnct-*l— (ReilgraTuonliaaifrn) ; it cannot, therefore, .Hlwrwlan than aacondary, 
afj 1 uu«t ict WHtirptbtt |4mw of h pciiiri|«nJ. or tlie <4>nKt i* -lotfTwkd taUi a mere omanaent, 
and t* a Hire of dnibHug ait and x> nil life with It. 

Oni-unent L< Kmcraliy dlvld>-*l into two elaaam- the symbolic and tlie (wrthetfe. Tbo 
fn-i.v r inelndw n*pre»^ntatifia of alt objeitii which apj«i1 dlrertty to our utvlerstond- 
ir.k.". and hare a figurative sense peculiar to the object syuiboiuwd. the meaning <>f wnkcti 
is siippoae<l to b_' on ■eratood. It is regulated by p res c ribed ntiea. Bucti U the aarly 
Einptbnt, when- every vcrtbre of feeling for the beautiruJ wn« «TU»b<*l by a priestly 
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on ni*know:<^gf«i meat dug ; in the latter the object Is to prodnee a pleasing effect cm the 
mind. Hence it fc* unlimttod iu ru luaonreM, and liojiends entirely on the artist » captibtli- 
ti<Hi, hit si<prrciatioo and eBibodimont of what hi pure and bsantifnl. The bcwatlfiil *r- 
TCuemants of form and colour which nature has profusely scatter**] over the earth atv at 
hb) iii»i**ml. but he U not to take from this tm< treasury of art bcrvaluabWM.and lrxll<crlml- 
natcly nppropriaU 1 tlwm ucomlin£b>hliiUnguidedfiinrx t oTnrt will always bcinLulumnrv; 
ur b» tmit with liidlffemto* the laboar* of thow nohV men of art of nil ages, whether Goths 
t.r 'ir>f ks, l> a sin not to he tosrrated at the prMtct day. If we analyse the manner In 
v hk-h the distinguUhed men hare selected and treaaed their selection* from itaMrr, wo 
mo*t at ossce rxmte to the conclnskin that all natural olijecto represetibxl Ln dac»«ratlve 
art to meet the ro>}t«lrvuMf»t« of gmsl laate murt b« oiiveritioiuil ; tl«at U, the (-eometrical 
fonifc*i»f th»' pUut or %A>jM ri-j»r«w«t»l are bo arranged ami fm^uentiy ciinnected with 
other gtvioeancal forms thnt the natural order of its development is lo*t, ret the general 
feeling and chAractertstics of the object convent tonaluml ahocild be preserved. With natural 
Imitation* it is the contrary : the detail, mode of growth, and every peculiarity that marks 
it- dere^Hpnsont is re p rese n ted ; this specie?) of ornament, so fascinating a»d dangemos to 
true ;winc< pie*, can never raakhiglMt Hun merv imitotiw art. and cannot he valued for the 
fc-i<w»il of mind I^Mtowod uputi iu prothii-tloo. but snU-ly for the dexterous nvsnlpuUtion it 
vxldUta. t*oti*»derlng thi* naturalistic treauuvnt In relatioo to nur subject, afew evamples 




• i jirev'Ju lixl the noturiiJ re;tn»?«-nUtbjo of liring tiling*, and vtntod the 
i artist, *boald he deviate fr*4n their aetnowlrdgcl ennoni of decorntioti, 
f* punishment. 1 think there Is m .ieh iu the symbolic rrpresent*t*.o« of 
is well worthy *if onr stinty. and the fact of It* being an evntiat feature In 
art, partictaLariy lite early fturiattan . should give it a positive claim In onr 
M-nevcr ^ywibolic oro nment ss tuam it moat be subject to the ruling priacljiifsi 
ii:unetilal art, or however ingenious the CQmlnnalVn «f forms used, unless 
tioua.1, it certainly cannot tj«t>t tlte reqalriutent- of gt>od taste. .Cattietic 
lie anoeher character : in the former It was the work of the artist to co n v e y 



ic sense of pnfrpricty. At 
i crushing beneath our iWt ; we have chintaei covered wtUi ruse* in 
violent contortions over the rinumitksof onr f urn i tare, or broken in "twain by the foals of 
curtains ; Uvliei robei! in ros-. thamrvck, and thi«tle <a high achievement) ; the fast man 
with ra<v-r»«trse«i and ballet girl- printed on his shirt, and pointer* wo\en on his necker- 
chlof. So runs the fasldon of the pmsent day ; notdd that Its nn were ant that we might 
awake to a more healthy dawn." 

It Is with great nnwiflingnesa I dismiss the highly interesting and irnportant rabject of 
form with no brief a desBrTiption ; my spaas, howerer. compels me to pass on with a fome- 
ultat similar sketch on colour. The same rule applies to colour as in form. All objects, 
whether selected from nature, gvocnetry, or the creation of the artist's fancy, when ussjd as 
a surface docoratioo of any kind. tsjoakJ be tmited hi the flat, that U, without giving It 
the rcpresMtoiion ai light and shade, otherwise It is no longer a legitimate ornament, but 
a counterfeit, and however beautiful It may 1st as a picture It cannot be tolerated as an 
architectural iSecomtlou ; It then (tf nosiurefty demanded) must be treated as a picture, 
and se pars led l>y a panel or otherwise from the essential fentures of a constructional or 
rational decoration. 1 cannot feel that tbo science of colour as at present advocated It 
sufficient to tlemonstratr the harmonies and plsasing contrasu that abound In tlte works of 
nature * an attentive ebacrvcr will find many contrndlciiofi> not aasllr explained ; and 
certainly Oriental artists, who have produred oesigns which In detlgbtfnl combinations of 
Colour swrnass atl others, knew nothing whatever of the modern theorr of colour However, 
** it is not for us to destroy the srjafloi I until we have ntiished the ttctltding" tof onr edaca- 
tioni, TUes' niles, crude ani dogmatical se they apt«nr, haw certainly much Ln thsoi to 
be valued, if they do but lead us to •earch for the more subtle beauties that colour every- 
where reveal*, iv not tinWereUnd me to Infer that they are inmfBeient toetpsaln mnch 
that without thetn wotdd In) a myatory \. what 1 lussao Is, they cannot prevent the talented 
and nducatol artist, with a good eye and instinct for colour, pnslncing harmony withoat 
them, arsd not nnfn<)u«fliUy in i>|4kmuou to th<:m. We are not all gtftod with the same 
physical I'mWwnb that enabh> u* to appreciate the charms of colour, and need some 
gnidf to db. «t our wati'leruigs, to lead us to a better result than trusting a faalty nature, 
we find a % t<*X partUlity among the uneducated In art for colours esvoiy ircogntseil, as we 
1 In term the pref»renee generally given to direct imitations from nature : howevsr 
they will he sure to attract the Ignorant, while a good and raciest 
ttotUr^,j<,rt«Ux^orisb fc l,ist«*toJ with indilferonx.; so the child 



or iMtrtiariari Is more taken with that his rapacity will allow him to understand than 
wit'i tlie matured reasoning* of an accompiuhcrl mind. To procotd wtth the 
more Immediate subject of colour, we rand that the coomtlc*" hoe* of nature aro replaced 
to three primitive cntoon.^ycllow, red, ami bine : these are «irr«»^ b> neotrallaeeachotlier, 
or produce black, tn the proportion of three of yellow, five of red, and eipht of blue. It is 
conwlered tlust Iwoauw they neutralise each other In tho-e pn/portlnns they will also bar- 
monl■« , hy arranging tl^in in inp*rni*inl iptsntitj ami fntrmity nt the same ratio, which is 
well known to be (be cm*'' r.pr»*1.t*My a> innch In' a<"<*lent as anythintr else). If we mix two 
of t>ie-e priir.srd»* In tlte nroportton of thetr tijuprs, the secondary colours, — orange, gn^ri, 
and puriik", are produced; ami by adding the ttgure?i of the two primitive colours mixed we 
Itave the |iri'port*"0 of surface required to harmnniv with the reinniulng {rrimary, which 
1», tiu re.'i ri , called lU camplntvcutary; thu«. three of yellow ulth eight of blue gives eieven 
for green, it* complementary bring red, fWe, fomdng a well known harmony in those two- 
portions, and m on with t>>e other HeeoniUrto*, orange harmonls)n(r with blue, and yellow 
with puri4e. To produce the terUary colon m, citrine, olive, and ruwrt. we mix the second- 
ary cotour»> in lilt*' manner ; thus, the two sv-ooixlaric*. orange nn'l green, produce citrim?, 
which harmnnl^ with it**comptementiiry,par}>[e , thrsune with "live, formed of purrstosVJa 
gro.'n, harmonise-s with its complemerrtary. ornnge: or russet, of orange and purple, with 
green. Hues of colour arefformed by mlxinir the primaries or their noarert roprwMmtatson ; 
titesr when mixed with black arc calUti shade*, or, with white, tone* or tint*. Much might 
be written on tbc nature of contrast and harmony »if eobiun- entirely independent of what is 
consi<UT»*l gi«jd ta-tc and fine feWlng forcoVmr. Kd'scatlon and (tractHv ha^ tanght many 
of us to place clour* In Juttaposithm, or side bv side, so as to f-mi grateful and pleasing 
Imprwdon* on the mlrsl. while science has nnfosdod many of the laws which ItlanAOOOO 
(Item ; and to no man of modem times is more comraendatiim due than to the distin- 
guished Frenchman t nevrcul tor hu Inch »_it i.tilic attainment^ and tlionmghiy practii'al 
reasoning* and concludon* ; they nre to be the more talari from his position enabling him 
to practise on an exten-ive wale the precept* he h*> given, with what results all Europe 
can tertify, The properth* <>f conlra*t,"Ukcn generally, may he divided into three distinct 
effects -firstly, light w kth dart colour-, as yellow, the Ugbtcst of all colours, with purple, the 
darkest : Uiey are also onmplcmentiiry to each other, therefore contrast and harmotdse— 



aixon.Uv. contrast of hue, as no and green, which are non>vontr*-tlug a. to light and dark, 
but powerfully striking tn their hue. Icing comptemeiitary nl<«> to each rdh*T they har- 
monise ■ and lastly, the contrast of warm and cold cosoor-, a* hhie, the coldest and nurt 




rwtll dUcrn wmethlng more in the 
ntrosto. The distorerics of CTierrenl on this 



iring, with orange, t 
t"-\ ii^CjI .*, in '. i,in;i«m,. . 

Tliere are singular ami « 
deserve the nvi't attentive s 
)uxtajs>sition of thn*e colours t 

sahjset, which he has named " the (sw of lamultanraui cutitrasts of c^du«r*/ 
f ollowlng phencanena : Firstly. If two tints of the same colour he )iixtaposrd, an appa- 
rent diffirenre of colour is oh*wrvaiH> at the psrls In pToxrlmlty, the light tint will BHH 
lighter and the dark tint ilarker; thl* Is callol the cmtrast of depth, gecondly, if two 
bow be simihutr plaessl, thev receiwaaonhle inndUlcatma firstly, the light colour appears 
rirhter and tlie dark colour darker j secondly, as to their hue. each colour fssrowhilsg tinged 
with tiie coitiplemrtiury colour of t'-e other . this is called the cvntraH of hue, and k» ex- 
plained by tlte colour* redecting with their own proper hue ap-'rtl-m of the com pi emeu tary 
rays, *n»i'of white or undVcomposed light. Thus wr contrast the rjompleroentary ooloars, 
purple srxl cranes -the purple reflects with It* pOTph- ray* yellow raysitts complenxeiitary >, 
which are scattered over the yellow at their junction, ahich give* it a deeper yellow ; and 
tn» yetiow. in like inssnaer emitting psjrple ray*, darkens and enricbra the purple. In opno- 
aititfM to thi-, Hu*. If blue he placed on a pur] tie ground (not it^ complemenUry), Vw blue 
nlll be sullied by it* neigtibour, and appear greenish, while the purple Is dirtied In the 
dlrecticm of nuHct t>y the orange complementary ray* from theldne ; both eoJonrt are this* 
injured in brilliancT, and do not harmonise; hence we may inter that complementary 
colours in juitapo-ition mutually enrich each other. 

The hdlnlto nrmliancns of colour to the different forms and surf seen of a buiWtng afford 
the | 



by Mr. TL 0. 



artect such a fruitful source of variety in design, without interfering with the 
forms, that its study and application cannot be too forcibly Impressed. An agree - 
onr imparted to a beautiful form cannot fail to add motv tswuty to It as a wi«>3e, 
without detracting from iSe original. If we, inAeod, clothe it hi a dlMigreeable, nrodghtly 
colour, it will not only be unpleasant to view, but It* form will suffer much from its nn- 
heromlug associate ; we mav cutselude, therefore, titat appn^.rlaU- .-oUitirs asssi: a tcau 
tiful form ; It not only <kws U,U. but tsuhlea a* to dirttnguUb the variety us tare every- 
where prose ots n*, which otherwise would be mangled in tlie utmost confuslnn. The use of 
primitive colours is generally considered a vulgarism, and doubtle*si so when osed in 
large nmssc*. Again, what does nature tench us ? Here see with what a spartug hand the 

lit' ' ■' 'I" 'I' 1 " ' '' o-l. v. lmn . ■>«■■; I u. .'i-fr-hNl- .1 ! . h. .^ht. U '.In \.v rr 

eolcr hii^, aiid )>rea-ent In^pldlly and ^mbrviMrsa, without uVeAroying the harmony with 
a maat of glaring colour. I cannot feel that thi! introduction »( applied coloar on the ex- 
terior of oar buildings can ever meet the requirements of the present day, and I hope, for 
one, it never will, ft won Id he painful , lndVvd, to see the tawdry yellows on ercry ndvan • 
ring series of mouVbngs. Iteearuse it is an advancing colour, and toe hollow* painted blue, 
because It Is a retiring colour, while red mast be in shadow to check its positive nature. 
This is the mere sccomniodatioc of art to theory, which In practice would lie Intolerable, 
There I* much difference of opinion on this mbject, and fmrnently much valuable time U 
wasted on fruitless arguments as to bow mw-h or lsow little of this or that ancient build- 
ing vnsembnUlshod with nurfaew ortsament. We have positive ovlilencc it was a* general for 
them to apply colours to thetr exteriors as wall at their Lnntriors ; that It aim met the ap- 
proval of their most critical and accomplished artist* we have abirndant evidence ; and, 
laatiy. that their sensibilities, climate, and tradition in every way assist**] the natural 
Instinct for colour and surface ornament peculiar to all Eastern nations ; and I heed only 
refer to the Exhibition of i*M , and the scientific leport* emanating tiiete^rom, to con- 
vince yon how vastly superior they are In the treatment of ornsment and arrarigrrnrrtt of 
colour 0>art^annis a* we may consider them In other respect*), n>4 only to a*, bat to all 
Barons. Their designs exhibit the most bean tiful and elaborate con ven tionalawn In the 
ails | tat ion of natural oltjocts, and the harmony of their colours can satisfy the most 
fastidious critic. Hero, then, may we study from a fruitful source, and find tbo*? ff"**1 
elements of decorative art ami taste that appear inseparable from the Eastern mind ; may it 
not lie the remnants of (that high srtheiU- forltng lianded down to them from age to age. 

Ill- ■ . I' U.l. .ill I !!-!■! tin: |-|ip^11 r «|i^r^:*T hiA- ]T - :1m! - hi' Cj '. rV." b'll i'nt. 1 

trust, our lsrnent- 

Our subject, taken tn a general moaner, reeel vm itself Into two ancttont : one In which the 
natural coli^sir is Inseparable from the material n*ed ; the other where colour is applied to 
impnrt thai pleasure so rcmgenial to oar senses. Independent of its protective utility. In 
the nr-t IniBlatsoe. the rmploymcrrt of brtok b> the extnrior of otrr buiUlings, by Its genera' 
usr and adaptability fur London elr^ratione, claims our sped si stteution. n<^w that storv*. It 
wotuVl appear, doe* not witlsttand oar armosphrre ton years iu a perfect suite. It Is a cheap 
anl duraldc meiut* of depurating the surfaces, and alien )u lgmeut sjvJ taste is used In the 
arrangernent of the dlffernut c^kturs, very good effect* can In* pn»1".^V ITbrre 1* an instance 
not far from here, one of the most rarcrwdul arrangement* of bncks I have 'sswri — the 
tower of the church In Margaret-Htret t : the different coloured brick* are arranged on u red 
ground in bauds ; they are not so abundant, though, a*. to cut up the surfsre into unmeaning 
strips, but ore well studied, and evidently the work of an artist. I mention thh tn oppo- 
sition to the more ^ibcordant arrangemenbs tolie met with so freouently tn Umdon, nwha* 
the .-. l.ufT zt*-\ etnelis divide! with bl w-rk bricks in c-.r«M a little more than a foot 

high, cutting up the surf ace In a very unsightly manner i the use also of the light red 
brick* an<l thoso stock* as a ground ore aim objrctional, for the tones of the two « * 
so alike that there fa Mi ■BWdnilt contrast, hence on Insipid, dull, and fo, 
the result ; whereas, a little study ln the arrangement of colours would re* 
to iu most telling position. We shall find, I think, that black win be too c 

the tone of ;the groumL Now. if we take a brick 
,ot fail to olwrrro that these colours not only con- 
I beUcve^are made of \hU colour now\ nrvU fancy the 

^ thsTVmurtask^ 

a short time wngcr. to ctmtider a few luggoruon* for the use of it to . 
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onllnrvry building*. The present dimensions, however uicXul they may be on wall 
bricks, fttxl the many present applications tliat tlx the' 
many instances (to me) bare a preferable effect exteriorly, panic 
large building* ; If they wit** larger, the numerous mortar joanu cave anything 
effect of strength and durability, ami. moreover, are not at all interesting In api* 
We will imagine, then, the facing brick* only to be 9 by 44, and one, two, anil thro 
high, these will readily work in with the other brick*, and liolng made with all tho 
improvements of colour, will affont, by their varied die a. field of unlimited resourc 
architect ; the larger onea may also be made one brick and a half long, three 
add one brick wide ; these alio 1 would hare V jointed horizontally, aiic^ 
vertically, and may be very applicable for a large monochrome surface. 1 
more may lie done than Isa* yet been attempted in the production of moulik 
or even oarTtng. I wuh more particularly to call your attention to a kit 
ornament that brickwork 1* cansvble nf to a very cm bleat degree. Admitted 
brick* with an external carfare of !» by IXi, or 9 by 9 ; thi* will afford oa good epace for a 
neat and appropriate ornament slightly rank ( stamped i below the ground, .uptassing of a 
red brick. It may then be filled np with another coloured day after the manner of early 
encaustic tiles, anil burnt, or, rice rer*J, the ground -being *unk indeed of the ornament, 
leaving an ornament In relief In one colour. There I* another way in which thaw brick* 
may be ornament*! eery «lm|>ly ami economically, that l*. to sink on the surface a simple 
georxictrtoal rsxoci, which *hall be the type of a lerie* to be continued a* fancy may -rajrgot 
in strings, pilasters, jaznhs, ami even arches ; t-bLi certainly would not bare the effort of a 
mere decoration atuck on the wall, a* the indiscriminate employment of Ulea frequently 

.-..-»!. irv .. ,'l." t i.'f> ^l\^"^-j^mVt..^^m'>S^i^m^ '»r,''.<laV, 
l.rra n«t*, II ha* been ius.1 In .liffrmil part* of Italy as early a* Uie thirteenth century, 
and s,lapb*I u, the hullduigs of many dl<lir.giil*he<l architect* .iibsaqnrnUy. It* u*r In 
KngUrsi unul lately ha* been wry limited, partly from a preiodice again*, the n» of it, 
canoed by inferior manipulation and lnaru.rjc in.sfclllng and pn .ruction. In tbo n*e at 
this material an architect-* knowledge of modelling and ornament will be found of the 
greatest mine :o him, for he will not only be able to embody hi* idea* at race in the clay, 
ai> easily an in the ordinary modelling clay, which may be hereafter fired when It I* ready 
Tor fixing, (.'ertaifily the numerous •pedmens exhibited at tho Kennlngtnn Museum by 
Mr. Illancliard, of the liUckfrUrs-rond, an- sufficient to show ll« capabilities ; there are 



jin* on *omc of the wort* tlmt have a sharpness and aeutcms* of angle that would bo 
Impracticable in freestone work, and 1 may add that the artistic Anion and colour of the 
several work* exhibited *how a perfection that muat in time And a jo*t> apprraeiatioti. Toe 
presVnninaut colour* are red and a Bath atone colour or pale bun*. 

I may liere mention that Uie columns, cape, and other decorattona of the arcade* la the 
Horticultural r,arden* at Kciisington are of thl* material ; Uie shrift* of the column* and 
cup* arc exceedingly elaborate In design. Hpeclrevu* of three may be seen at the Museum. 
A «ketch of Uie manlpxuatlon of thia article from a pamphlet by Mr. Blaahflsld on tha sub- 
ject any* : -" It I* ctiletiy cornpoacd of clay, ftbit, glass, and fos*U*. containing phosphate of 
lime : these substances are crushed and ground to a powder, and passed through sierra, 
end when combined with as much water a* necessary to form a paste lit for modelling or mould* 
ing, the eotupost is ground In a mill and afterwards beaten until all the air tabbies are ex- 
pel led, whii-b complete* tbo first operation. When reunirrdfor use it is bedded in sheets on a 
bench, and beaten to the eon*lsteisry of putty and pressed by hand Into the moejds ; It ts 
then left to dry a tittle, the mould 1* then removed, and the cast having mlBclrnUy drlssl, 

iy ritTtned, 
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one stylo mom Uian another In which material colour decoration of 
the erterioT Is In beat keeping, the scexuar (lothlc of many parts of Italy claims our 
rytrlal attention. I mention Gothic, because variety of surface *eccns so much more akin 
to it than the ssiciei form* of Classic ark. For my own port, ] cannot see the impropriety 
that some anlf/iuartana see, of engrafting an advantage of one style on another ; I think 
It t>ie only wnr of forming a complete style ; however, tbii may raise the vexed itusetiou of 
style, which 1 must not enter upon here, 

Kncanstic tlU-s and their uses will be tiia next subjed 
fashionable of late to introduce tllo* of vartoos dea-rljitti 
many have certainly a very good effect, while others are 
montly by conveying the Idea of security by having the r 
on the wail, and not unfrt^uently with a diagonal joint 
.Imctl'sn, for a tile, even If It is a slum, should convey the 
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wall, and If diagonal lines are necessary, they are certainly very simply affected on the 
ulea. I think they should not impress you that they depend »-Wy upon adhesion for fixing, 
t<nt should be encased where nosstble by a margin of some kind, »o a* to form, a* It were, a 
sunk panel. It occurs to me that a grooved, moulded or splayed string of terra cotta, one 
or two bricks high, would form a very appropriate and economical fixing for horizontal 
arrangement*- Their po-ltlon will, <4 course, suggest their pattern and colours; Uie border 
tile* of a floor will tn^iucntly admit of Use pattern being used in a vertical or horizontal 

' iris of the several tllernanufactnreTscUlm 
e lie-towed on reproducing inutatlons of 
* wyjimht to inch pcrfMlon, such a* the different kutiii 
■rattle pavement, of which more heTeaftcr ; we have all that fancy enn desire, from the 
mon re.1 mid black MaffonMiIre Ulea to the beautiful Imitation, of Uie , 
i Uie ancient encaustic to Ul- |«UnUsl and glaze.1 

I will here give you. a slett Account of the different tuaclpulatlon , in 



. -rlth very gix-i c 





red. Wark. and buff material known as -Maffordshlro pavlug 
to bricks, and suitable only for very common purposes, that It Is 
to class tbem with Use superior kinds used for decorative purposes. The simplest and met 
aiiprnved plain Uie* of different colotin used for ornamental paving, fcc. are those made 
lp.ni i-omprea-jil porcelain BiaUrlsJ U mixture of Hint and one clay)- " The substances are 
reduced to a fine dry powder, sjxl In that state silhseoted to etrong pressure between iteel 
dies: the powder L< compressed Into at-out oncfuarUl lis bulk, and la converted into a coin 
pact solid snbstance of extraordinary hrtntneaa nnd density ranch less porous and much laUfass* 
lllan Uie ooinuv.n (Kircelaln uncompressed and fired."-- rK**ay cm M Vfiatalc Pavrnient,*" by 
F. 0. Ward.) The Invention It doe to Mr. Prosser, and earrlsd out by Messrs. Mlrrton. Tbo 



may l>s enm pressed in their original state, farming white tUosJfor by admixture 
terlal Imparting U,e ne.n.sarj ,-c~our. And may b/ctrt of any shape' to nut the 
roqnirad; they an frequeoUy made to represent the different kind* of ironic 



.as it 



work. 

There are many Imitative of a kind of la ass ill work known as the new* 
is genrrrdly called, teesctatcd pavement ; it i* made by most of the tile rnarmfacturers after 
their partlctilar improvement, and gerjcralry c 
which is affiled Uie coloured paroeisin mAtcnal, 
are then *ub|-nrt to a great beat, which render* I 
while It brings out the colours to the tint required. 

Tne next class of tUe consist of tboss known asencaustic orinlaid Ulea ; In the 
of these none have aprrroocuoj the exceil.-nco of Mean. Minton, in design, 
mateTiAl. These are. perhaps, the first onismentul tile* prrsloced in Enghxnd, of wl 
lljere are some beautiful specimens of the thirteenth and fonrtcenth centBrie.. They are 
made by pressing clay of the colour required for the ground into a mould, having tlio 
Lntended pattern raised ; the tile lielng withdrawn, the renanisnt will l*> is osserai, the in- 
ilented pattern on the tile Is then filled in with a coloured liquid clay ; the surface having 
been scraped level, it Is tlrrd, and Uie colours are brought out to their proper tint. Tbo 
N-tter ktod> of work arc robbed on the surface, which gives them a beautifully Level and 
"pn-quc. mrfare. 

Ttvs last my limited .pare will allow me to notice Is the very extensive class of painted 
pcer-elato Ulna, used mostly for mural decoration; in the " 
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f these dccoretvou* to architiK-lund i crpo-cs. 
g been formed for the required aisv, it i. laid 
mars it Is allossO grailually to cool for ta.i day .. 
-ilcally termed biscuit, and Is then ready for gliuing; 
In thi* irate the well-known colour* r»f china are produced in the material, viz., white, 
drab, brown, blue, black, ate. he. ; the glaze is now applied, when no further dooa ration U 
needed. There are two ways of applying the coloured ornamentation on the surface- c no 
by painting the surface befote it is glazed with certain plgmeuts. principally the oxides of 
Uie metal. , prisiiiring certain colours: the article is then glased and the whole effect ppj- 
dueed In one firing : the other ley using enamel colours, and Is closely allied to giro.* 

C anting— it may lay Urrrted enamel painting - by which works of greater delicacy and 
wuty ore prriducod. The process is simply thus- -the article is sirppo*cd to be firol arV 
glazed ; this forms a ground upon which another coloured glaze Is sdded. In parts roquirl u K 
to be coloured. The colours are prepared from metallic oxides (as In the farmer case), and 
mixed with Muxes or fusible glasses. The colours are ground (with the fluxes) In essential 
oil* or turpentine, and applied on the surface of the glare ; the Article Is then placed in tbo 
enamel kiln, when the colour* melt and combine with the glaze; the Rut I. generally 
■UxdOOt bora*. Hint, and oxide of lead. It may bo interesting to know what cohiir- the 
different oildia produce— oxide of gold produce* the moat leauitiinl tint* of n>J • antimony . 



HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

TOWX fiBWAAR. 

la movinfr for a select committee to inquire- into Use bent means nt' utillsinir 
the sewage, of the cillea and towns In England, Mr. BftADT laid he wished in the 
first place to determtne whether the scwrurc of our cities and towns waa in it» It 
a valuable corn tnoditr— that is, a commodity filiitl luras;ricu!tural ptirposx-s. The 
next point to be considered wan the best and cheapest means by which Ihnt com- 
modity could be placed upon the land ; and, thirdly, bo desired to ascertain the 
value of this aew-.it.-. . He wished also to bring before the committee the 
evtginerrinu; difficulties which be was fijivtn to tindrratiurd existed in the matter. 
The subject waa one of great importance. It was a tnefatncholy thing to sec 
sewage constantly wasled wbich might be profitably employed in agriculture. 
The matter was worthy of consideration both on social and sanitary btduiius. 
Mr. Wfauatstonc had laid it down that it was sn engineering impossibility and a 
commercial impossibility to utilise sewage in a fluid state, and went on to say 
that the only way it could be uUlised was by solidiOcatton. Professor Llcblg had 
expressed mi opinion that, if Knglatul intended tn continue a great agricultural 
country she should apply herself to the problem of utilising the night-soil of 
her large towns. He held in bla lxmnd a series of csjculations which had been 
made by several eminent men of sdenee, doctors and chemists, all testifying to 
the great pecuniary value nf the sewage of the rountrv. One valarxt it at 
fl.j.iWO.OOO, another at £u2,000,fJOO, a third at £rM,000,rrOO, and Dr. Parkins, 
guided by the calculations of Professor Playtatr, estimated its value at 
£ffl^*Tfc%OIK)a year. The figures might appear htbuloua, but they were not his 
own. The lion, member next referred to the decrease in the yield of corn, and 
said large tracts of laud bad been abandoned because of the iualsility to restore 
its producUvenesa. It was supposed tlmt the supply of guano would not last 
more than twenty years, and the time waa come for providing a substitute. 

Mr. Cow PBR said the utilisntion of sewage, and Ibe removal of it from the 
towns for the purpose pf agriculture, had long been a subject of interest to 
boards of health. The late Board oi Health had made a very valuable report 
upon It, but little progress bad been made ; fur although the sewage of small 
towns could bo advantageously applied to agriculture, as was seen by the 
examples of Rugby and Watford and Edinburgh, yet, as regrixusjd largi towns, 
engineering sail] dad fslled in finding a satisfactory system. He was not 
sanguine that an inquiry would lead to any great advance In this branch of 
engineering and sanitary knowledge, but In- should not object to Ibe anpoint- 
roent of Use committee, 
subject might throw s 
might not proTv? frtj ' 

The motion was I 

w'bstminstiii nmnnR. 
In reply to a qtssa*ion as to when W«tmlri»ter-bridge would he i 
open for public use, and when the houses on the south-side of Bridge-street 
would lie removed- and whether there was any objection to a carriage etirrnnce; 
from Use foot of Westminster- bridge to the House of t'omnmci* : Mr. 
Cow run said, judging from the present state of the works at Wrzstminstcr- 
brldge, I think there Is ever* reason lo hope that It will be open for public use 
early in Uie mouth of May. The houses on the south side of Bridge-street are 
pulled down as they come into the riosscwsion of the (Itfico of Works. 1 am not 
able to state any precise date at wbich the whole of that number of houses will be 
in our pussewsion. With reference to the proposal that carriages shall be allowed 
to enter New Palace-yard from the bridge, 1 can only state that when the ground 
has Iseert levelled which woe previously occiipied by the bouses near the Clock 
Tower there will be no difficulty, at regards the ground, in admitting carringrs. 
Whether It would be convenient to do so, as regards the approaches to tin. 
Houses of Parliament, i» a matter on which 1 
Mr. Speaker, before giving any answer. 



ns Interestecl in the 




corrmonT lit wobk» op awt. 
The SoMClToB-GxKitUAl, has moved for leave to bring in ■ Bill on this subicct. 
Having shown what was the present state of the law or copyright, be said the 
object of the present measure was to give copyright In paintings, drawings, unci 
photographs. The copyright would lost lor life anal seven years afterword*. 
With regard to the question between the anther of a work and the purchaser, It 
waa provided that the purchaser should bare the copyright as a matter of course, 
unless it were expressly reserved in writing at the lime of the sale. Another 
object of tbe Bill was this : It was found that cocssiderahle t rattle was carried on 
in spurious pictures, which were painted off upon' tbe public under the names of 
of eminence, whose reputation suffered at Use suae time that Uie public 



were imposed upon. It was proposed to make that a positive misdemeanour, azid 
to prohibit it under penalties. There were some questionable penal c l a us es in tbe 
former Bill which would not be found in the present, but In other respects it 
would be tbe same. He would onlv add that It was uf considerable importance, 
if the principle of Use Bill were approved of, that it should uses without delay, 
for otherwise foreign artists, who would hare a copyright in their works in tlwlr 
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own countries, would, In the forthcoming Exhibition, be placed in this position, 
that they should ritlier withhold their works or be exposed to the dinger of 
baring their copyright invaded ; and, therefore, It seemed to him a good oppor- 
tunity for introducing a supplement to the existing Act. As to plastic art the 
learned gentleman said, enst* and modct* were already protected in this country 
fur u period of 2b yean from the time of their first production, and. by virtue of the 
treaties relating to international copyright, foreign artists would have their work* 
of sculpture protected by that Act of Parliament 
Leave was then given to bring in the Bill, " 



read a first 



STATUS TO JOSEPH LOCKS. 

In reply toaquestlou put by Sir J. Shelley whether any 
been made for permission to erect a statue of the late Joseph Locke in the 
gardens near St. Margaret's Church, Westminster, in which the statue of George 
Canning was placed ; and, if so, whether he had granted or refused bis consent 
thereto, Mr. Cowfbr said that some of the friends of the late Joseph Locke 
desired to erect a statue to bis memory, and offered to place it on a vacant space 
near the end of Great George-street, provided such a site could be appropriated 
for that purpose. It was bis duty to state to those gentlemen that he was unable 
to offer them the site to 



I 



PATENT STEAM REGENERATOR.* 
S the drawing annexed, a is the cylinder of a horizontal high pressure-engine ) 
1 A, a pipe for conveying the steam, which ordinarily escapes, after acting on 
the piston, through the pipe c into the receiver or surface condenser, d; that 
portion of the pipe (c) contained within the chamber or vessel {d) Is perforated 
Kith numerous apertures or openings to admit or the steam separating and pass- 
ing there through, coming in contact with the tube* or spaces contained therein, 
whereby it is condensed (forming almost a perfect vacuum, and increasing the 
effective force of the steam on the piston), and falls into the lower part of the 
receiver. This vessel or receiver is kept at a low temperature by means of cold 
water fed from the pipe e passing there through, and circulating up the tubes 
into the upper receptacle, where it flows into the exterior casing, from thence 
through the exit pipe «'. 

By means of the pump g. the condensed steam is alternately drawn and forced 
from the vessel d through toe pipes /, A, and i, into the regenerator A, placed 
in the flue, where it is subjected to the beat arising from the products of combus- 
tion, and thence by a second pipe;/ into the boiler in, which it reaches completely 
regenerated, and ready to act again on the piston with all its original force ; a 
cork, n, is provided for the purpose of shutting the feed off* from the lower por- 
tion of the boiler when necessary, and utav be used as a sluice cock. 



M 



THE SITE OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE, 
ft. JAMES FERGUSSON lately delivered a lecture at the Royal Institu- 
tion "On the Site or the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem,'' his object 
_ to prove that the Church of the Holy Sepulchre is not erected on the 
proper site, and that the Mosque of Omar is built over the spot where our 
Saviour was buried. He arrived at that conclusion by inductive reasoning from 
n great variety of facts. In the first place, he contended that the building called 
the " Mosque of Omar " could not have been intended for a mosque, which term 
signifies any erection pointing towards Mecca. Even a wall placed in that dlrec- 
tiuu> a mosque, the enclosure and roo" 



I roof and decorations being merely 

but the Mosque of Omar, as originally constructed, did not possess t 
pie, and what was intended for the principal 
have had 
in 





Hit. aa* 



built in the time of Cons tontine, or between the years :»»> and 4U0 of Hie 
Christian era. It was evidently a sepulchral edifice, and the elevated dome U 
erected over a remarkable rock, in the centre of the building, Which rises above 
the level of the floor, and contains a small cave, and that, he had no doubt, was 
the real Holy Sepulchre. He had come to that conclusion when at Jerusalem 
about sixteen years ago; be had seen drawings of various parts of 
the interior taken by two English artists, who had obtained a special 
firman to enable them to do so : and that opinion was confirmed by the 
evidence he had since obtained, which proved that the building was of the age of 
Coiutantine, that it was intended for a sepulchral building, ami that It occupies 
the position assigned by ancient writers to Golgotha. Mr. I'crgusson referred to 
the works of Euseblus, Joscphus, and of Clarke, In confirmation of his views, 
and he contended that the building known us the Church or the Holy Sepulchre 
exhibits none of tbcclwracteristics that should distinguish the real site. The rock 
Inside Is a mass of granite, which must hare been carried there from some 
distance, for Use rock on which Jerusalem is built is limestone. Neither does the 
antiquity of the recognised site add much to strengthen Its authenticity, for it 
could not have been fixed upon earlier than the time of the Crusaders. Mr. 
Ferjrusson then proceeded to combat the objections that had been raised to the 
opinion that the Mosque oi Omar la the real site of the Holy Sepulchre, the 
principle of which was that it la built within the present walls of Jerusalem. In 
answer to that objection he referred to Josephus and to other authorities to show 
that the ancient walls of the city did uot include the site of the Masque of Omar, 
an additional wall having been built which encloses within the boundaries 
of the city several of the holy places that formerly were outside the wall* ol 
Jerusalem. 

The lecture was illustrated by drawings and photographs, representing the 
Golden Gate, the interior and exterior of the Mosque of Omar, and of the ( 'hurclt 
of the Holy Sepulchre, and elevations, showing the distinguishing styles of 
"' e dates of their erection. 



THE ALBERT MEMORIAL. 

ON Saturday the Committee recently nominated by the Queen to advise bcr 
Majesty in the choice and execution of a design for the proposed national 
memorial of the late Prince Consort held a preliminary meeting at the town 
residence of the Earl of Derby. 

Her Majesty having, by the letter of General Grey, addressed to the Lord 
Mayor, intimated that "nothing would be more approprint>-, provided It is oil a 
scale of sufficient grandeur, than an obelisk to be erected in llyde-park, ou the 
site of I 



the Great Exhibition of 1851, or on some Immediately contiguous spot," 
iniulttee at their meeting on Satnrdsv addressed themselves to the coit- 
ion of bow the wish of the Queen could be best carried to a practical and 



satisfactory result. Deferring for the moment, as a matter for ulterior c 
ration, the" various questions relisting to the artistic groups with winch it it in 
contemplation to surround the monument, and on which it is proposed eventually 
to employ the most eminent artists of the day, the Committee confined tliejr 
attentiou to the possibility of procuring a monolith, or single stone of granite, 
of the most Imposing height ami dimensions In other respects for the Intended 
obelisk. They were informed thnt among the most noted granite quarries In 
the kingdom ore those of Aberdeen and Peterhead ; Cheese wring, in Cornwall j 
Haytor, in Devonshire : and that of the Duke of Argyll in the Island of Mull ; 
those of Peterhead and Mull yielding red granite, and the rest grey. The 
opinion of the Committee appeared to be in favour of red granite rather than 
grey, the indestructibility of the material being equal. The prime object, how- 
ever, being to obtain the grandest single block of stone which the country U 
capable of producing, having regard to the fund which may be ultimately placed 
at the disposal of tbc Committee by the liberality of the nntion, the preference 
for red granite wonld probably be waived if it were shown that any of the grey 
quarries could yield a larger monolith than the red one*. The subject underwent 
much consideration, and eventually it was decided that measures should be taken 
forthwith to obtain, from those best able, from their knowledge and experience, to 
afford It, Information as to the quartor from which a block of granite may be 
quarried calculated to answer the condition on which her Majesty appears to 
bavc^decidedin ^^^'^"^^^'^^^^f^' f^aVr - " C *— ^ 
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PROFESSOR SMIRKE'S LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AT 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. — Lsctdkb V.« 

IN planning an apartment, as in planning * boose, we must consult the gen Ian of the 
[dace. Then ere weawim when a simple, geometrical plan would be moat suitable ; ami 
there an sin oooaetorv when too mat symmetry U to be avoided. Is rooms Intended for 
Hot-ial net., convenience, a* well as beauty, alike suggest variety in boundary lines of the 
riven. The deeply emtowol rooessns that occur so often in our old domestin architecture 
are a source of great beauty an i interest, varying the light* an 1 shadows, and breaking the 
monotony of parallel lines. The oriel window of onr old hall*, whatever may have been its 
purpose. Is always n picaiing feature, and tho deep bays la the galleries of those ptctsireshiue 
buildings happily compensate (or their usual narrownou. " These be pretty place* for 
conference*, eayti I/>rd Bacon, and his remark, in a lively and agreeable way, truly Indi- 
cate* th* ecanmslioasnees of ttwas che*^ recesses. The Italian masters, struck by the 
dry"** or a plain reetAngnlar form of room, adopted not infrequently a very happy m»le 
of conoeallng or obviating that effect, by converting the upper part of the square room into 
M oeiagon supporting the angle walla by arches or penlentivea, and » leaving the 
- -tangoler an a nuenemache I onon. Tula ow.trivanr* is. in truth, of early date. At the 
■1 .lei' Soto, in Xaplc, ie, or was a very flue hall wherein thi. expelleul » muet effec 



l,.-.r.V 
I. r,live. 



of growing an octagon on! of a 
of lht< couoh, or 
among wldch, p 
vesdrvnod by th- SUranmi - artlsU ; a 



I led to a variety of eontrlvanrxM for the 
by the overliangiag of Win four 
can and elaborate were the pea. 
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Characteristic of Moorish architecture. 

The remains at Pompeii, anil. tndeM, of 
cylindrical vault was the most usual mode of 
varied, often, however, by err- .lining. 

TU- .)•..:«•*: >'irill|.i -.v.- v ,.. -rou.lv .-T.-'i.t,. I I i forwirur r». Inter, sftin*- ! 
of the groin in a careful, wild manner, filling in the spandrel lees carefully and i 
lighter mste rials, such as tufa and volcanic scoria. It was this mods of concrnction, no 
doubt, which led to the Mnlbrral mole of vaaltigg. the uuersecung diagonal linos being 
more emphatically proaounoeil by wronght and monldod ribs. As at the Collaonm. Pan- 
theon, and other Classic vaulting, wa Rod the spandrel spaces executed on tins principle, so 
in M.-lin-vul :»uU.liags. chalk mid even calcareous tufa (as at iliastonbury Abbey) were 
similarly used. 

It la not. however, to be forgotten that nat timber ceilings were ocoawrmally executed, 
not only during the whole Uedimval period, but even from earliest Classic time*, also, 
lmildert *> wrought. The Homeric writings abound with idlnstoiu to timber ceilings, 
with beams painted In brlatl ooUmrs, and even encased In platan or metal work ; but we 
can now only trace Indications of til" exlatcucs of these Umbers In the apertures left In tho 
masonry for their reception. 

In later Classic times renrcwntatlom of flat timber ceilings occur not nnfreuuently In 
frewes. In the lath century (by far the most actively inventive perl«i of modern nrtj 
Italian architects contrived an entirely novel form of ceiling, for which no preceding 
echool of art hail furnisbel the slightest prevalent. They reconciled the convenience of a 
flat ceiling to the more elegant form of the vault, by adopting the core, or hair-vault. 
This wan first executed in wuo4. the eorUoet examples of which, so far a* I know, are at th 
Palace of the Atavism. , at Venice. 

Afterwards, Uie» '«vr* became worked In plaster— amode of rrxnstroctiou which hardly 
bears date earlier than the beginning of the sixteenth century. 'Attempt* are made to ob* 
tarn a similar effect, in a more truthful mole of construction, by turning In masonry ex* 
Srvmcly nat elliptical vault*. Bus tsuuovino, who ventured on this etw.lient fat the 
Lihrana, in Venice, was thrown into prison, and Sued soadi (or Its fallure-a fate 
which mii-t haw powerfully opt ~ " 
tcrupkr* about plaster covesu 

Another rattle of forming ceilings which was much practised by ea 
v frame them In deep coffer, or panels, wholly of wood, often richly 
gut. 

1 know iVw palatial attartfiieflta equal in grand-iar of etTeot to th* great lialU of the pntAv*) 
rcilt^y *I4KoRiiu>i>, n'. Mmt..*. Tliey are for th;i moat part at thin tmbeat«?d construct ton , 
a^ii tic gigantic tore* «T rtwl r e^fTtf., nliered br the rxtrrmr riohMtt of th« aurxinjg, pro- 
cLiim* the miwtcr hiinit of tlx* f*n?:U otMter who tirwI^M th-.-tat. In Ui<» nmrly contvrm- 
i-'nirr Bat. penciled orllinrf- . vwciiU-tI to KiuUnd by Holtiein, m In tb* G(v»p*1 Rortd, 
J.-\m.-"«. wc fare b;u vttskk aik>l tnir.t ,niiui'.|.-«n- : v-i.cv.t. iM->*» mv ftlnvi-f, *>s\>\ whvr. 
^imf**rr>J with the tUinc an 1 poor p*iioKinc of hi*w tlmoa. The «iw««U)ri of toe but cen- 
turj Intro* 1 weed with *onjt hkvw * morv free und utUtic treatnmit of thrtr m*t.«rin], 




<d .tiki garfi way to jilaster o*Mii 
•abject of the formi and prop 
-vnt subject of tftvlnir llffbt to t 
of ■ bull.il no f.-ir whHt^Trrr 



t Uie f«bici4 kind. 
it ruotiui, we will 



tur devtlTi^t, 
j be ftdopteM B| 
■Lkm mtd ttaily. 
■ of windows to 



■ pttrpn-b* of tlw room tn be llghtad ; 



much 

)f 



l>at th*Mr ikr? nlttmntely -<mrnral 

Ilaring brMly tour^fiH on th 
sow pekM on U> tho eijiifclly itapoi 

80 DBVoh of the nrcnttortorail ef?e< 
mtvJ to mn*:h of iu upcneM and conrenieojee, o>pen*la on the nx 
cirluit light to it. that It 1% certainly * tna'ter 4emert4lng your •pecinl »tU' 
Til* more «*», i-r«*aus»* no crnncral niie* cau be laid down for the twroxttoEkii 
the an-n th-r> lmve to light. 

Koch, obrlotiWy, miut aiwnfs oVpond 
alio on tho nature of the medium through v 
the window ; and, aboro all, ptrhapa, upon th 

- r rom wtthont. The practh-v of Italy, lor example, woold be a Terry taniafe gitide for na In 
our unocrt.un ctimato and sombre trtmoaftbeni. Hon the moat ample p»ne* and the 
cleareet glaas will often harlly oufflca, whilst, in Iuly, «ach (a the peMtratlnc ferrtwr of 
tl.e •a.n'n rays, that wwiietl rnt* men are eotitent, a/ at .H- MlTiSat-*, near ~ 
Ug-ht that can make tt* way Uirnugl, dabu of aUbwitrr in lieo of fr\hf*. 
Uiat Upl^ iisrcular" wm much ueat for this purpose in Cliuaile tlmea, 
li^ht whloli U uUaJuable in an'open comitry and in a crowded city otovic 
totally dilTerr nt pn Twrtlona, whil«t a wln-low Hlle.5 with etained tfnm ej 



h th>* light paw* ; much on the pc 
il-vree of intenerty of the tight obtainahle 



Osrmjcwu-^nat^ where ch ar gta«- \* 

In the atjeence. then, of any definite rum, It become* especially neoceaary. by 
H-*ervatk»n and pocnpartM>n, to .earn ow u-ar.tx ani o«r rr^xireee. 

I but week iv 



the 

eTe know, Indeed, 
Then, again, the 
ily must .require 
need, In order (o 
aid be altogether 



habitual 

— enr resource*. 
t,3 the lni|, Ttanee nf the stndi of the effect* of light and shadow in 
*^rtgn*' B ' I •* lea* etrual importance I- to be aMaahed to this 

all great effects, chlamsmirf. idays an Imporhttit part, whother ft be 
are. The quality of grarxreor depend not merely on largeneae uf 
— Tlenl, and eapnctally an - 



~a'rL~?Z!"i ™" "i' '™ , J rn a , «»«t> anu eapnciaiiy an lb* treatment of this ehlaroecnr-.. 
» n>n inc ronn ot an apartment is simple -reetAngnlar for example the Impression of 
rrrcndeuT can i«>rh»i» only he eifectually produee.1 by real site ; but wben the form is com- 
[.lex, a new element of grandeur arum in the diversity and breadth of it* light and dark 
i»ru. It is to this, far more than to any other cause, that we are to attribute the powerful 
*"»■"■*»" m »*' ™ «w >"bvl by ths interior of a Gothic cathedral ; the bum of light 
fo.m the transept breaking the mcentonou* effect of the nave; lb* tight on 
l V" «™» «**>««>t mu Into prominence as seen In contrast with the dim hare 
the chitir b-5-cmd ; the splcdour ~A the clerostory, as opposed to the oomnanitlre gloom 
l.,^>w ; tiieeeare nil effect, wholly .in* uchjrmssnro, and ixmstitete the chief charm of those 
comporltlona. It has always apponrod to me a enbjeet ot regret that the 
undue tnterfernioe of incompetent judge* prevented Mir (JhrVtctiher Wren from carrying 
<»jt his first and perfectly original idea for St. Paul's CathectralTirr 
by th* doable vaulted aisle, eurrounillng the octesronai nave 
prising : my conviction is that had that d«e)gn been carried out so 



>ecne wvmi.1 have been the result, wholly ua|MralW«l in any bnlldliv in 
The pr*M«t is. of course, n.<t a proper occasion for discussing the utlllta 
of a rvsa n. No doubt an apartment destined for plclurtu mart hare lu light admitted far 
diffrnmUy from a room where ecal|*nre is to be (xhlUtea, aad both wUloly differ from 



• reiuire 



• ConUnaed from page lis. 



although of Ugh 



the requirement* of an ordinary living-room. But the*; are < 
Importance to every stadent, which must not bore engage us. 

There arc, however, purely esthetic oorui.leruth.ns connected with this subject of the 
admission of light, which are. It appears to m>, perfectly St to lie entertained within these 
i'lm'ttAl efiecU are produced by mere coouart in the degree ot ll^ht 

When an apartment is desdroi ti be aprvlally rnarlml by a gay and festive character th* 
eye should be prepared by subioctlnj It to a comparatively Jim light. If, on the other 
head, a eoleton effect Is b> be aimol at, that i>b{ect la proaoteil by previously sutjieotini 
tho aye to . rtrong light. I liavc been frequently struck br tlw tar rrreater c*ect ot 
•olcmnlty proluool ou tho mind by entering a cath-dral direct from the clear, external air. 
than when enterssl front the ol.jUters or chapter-house, where the ei-e has alrcodr rrot 
somewhat aocustomod to a subducl light. ' " 

Indeed, for every great arch I tcviural scene it Is well that the eye should be duly pre- 
pared. I talnk It may bo broadly stated that a high light l». for almost every pnn>ose 
uiore pleasing than a low light. Thi* is more especially the case when a grand or broad 



IT 



effect I, aim-Hi ar_ By lifting tlw win lo 
of the light it suMiMd. and a qnlct elTi 
tbeexrly .ia»ili,:a, i-f Italy i« duo to thli 
those remarkable bnildiugs is attrlhutaide t.) thi 
UnguUhoa them foam the theatrical straining at 
part*, the arebltoctural flutter, which are apt to 
this pleasing HihrV-ty of f.,rrn I* greatly enhi 



no ordinary range of viuVin. the intensity 
ilneed. The >urnbre light m ariking in 
•m mt. No donbt much of the charm of 
unaffected simplicity of form which int- 
ellect, the multiplicity atvl complexity of 
e'laraeterbje later Medleival works. SeUI 
d by the mole of admitting tho light, I 
will refer yon to another tllu,tralIou, and that of acouliuratively modern date, to show 
yon that tho principle which I urge on your attention is Irrospeetlve of style. At Milan 
the ante-chapel of a church, pmbaV.y of the sixteenth century, ft appropriated as n mau- 
s- ileum for Ihio family ot the great Cotvl.y.tlere Trivulzi. At a consMcrable height from 
the pavement are deesi reoeisc., which recti ve the sarcophagi, an I overall i« the clerestory. 
The only light, therefore, that thU lofty anU'-chapel receivr-i is from above, and the effect 
---iwlvc. A brief Inv-rtpcton on tl^ wall*, alluding to the active life of the 
, is In cxwlleal keeping with tho ro|o* of the esene — 
" Qui nananan) qaWvit.quiisicit ■ taor ' 
(Bo silent 1 tor lu who never rated, rests.) 
ITiavn now sufH..-ienUy Irrougbt before you the Importance of the study of 
position of the light* ; but nt another e — 
the colour and texture of the wail* to 

themselves Ught or dark In tone ; whether of a nature to absorb or to 
cittnstancc* never to bo c-voTlooked. 

We all know practically, when a room has to be lighted up artlndallr, how ranch the 
requisite number of lights depends on theae aoei'i-iitnl cirrnmstnnons. 

i)l«rve tlie strong light produced by a single taper In a room with white walls and 
compare It with tho dim glimmer obtained fr-Jtn the .stroc taper In a room jjupcred with a 
dark red paper. 

Of course the same mutt hold good in the case ot daylight. If, therefore, we have dark 
walls and f nmltnre it behoves n- to hare large windows. 

Too perceive, then, how futile and empirical would be any role for determining the 
i'ropor-.inn of solid to void In the external wall of a room. It Is, in truth, experience 
derived from habitual, unremitting ohsorvatlow that can alone safely guide us. 

•' There are rooms,'" snys the great observer, Bacon. " where yon cannot tell where to 
hernmp to be out of the sun or cold ;" ~ 
fault : bat I bsflcre, generally, that a 
for, In the one can 
the other la not so readily curable- 

I have now tour-bed upon some of th* more material subject* of Inquiry In the Interior 
dlajKMStion ot a building. 
Tile subject is too Urge to admit of being treated on In detail in this place and It would 

I 1 I 




Fccnt iwrvnr, imoui. " wrw-re you cannot leu wnere t-> 
jld;" and the excess he condemns is, iloubtleas. a serious 
hat an excess or light Is a less u .r|ous fault than a deficiency, 
mean* present themselves of remedying the defect, whilst 



brail tui out of the sphere of nsthssJtM to 



the wl.le field of Interior iVccrst: 
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I will confine myself to t 
f interior architecture, 
at rariauce with genera . 

aenmpleui order into the InCttior of ft building fa a 

MUtf essentially a piece of external architect ore. 

of the timber* of a door or 
t roof. To introduce th«c 
' ooerldenoe of thli practice 
t art had he* it* yontlifu] 
: parte of an order li*d t*reu 
ertcrlot conurnctkm should 
kigraa, carrleit oat to ttn full 
nnd baltiemnitJ \ 



yjih* of a Doric frieze, for example, are hot the es 
roof, anil a cornice b but the overhanging etf rtimlt 
f'?ftturcn, therefore, wltliin. aeem< almoft Frr«ti> iital. I Irnoi 
baring prerailed among the mnsteri of Greek ait, until 
purfty and the original intention of the eorerml 00m pot 
lr«it jdght of. At all ercnni. I ^hfnk that these f oatnrw o 
be aroluVd within ordinary a»dtrtinea,te. I am aware that th 
limit, would extend to tho oon<temnattrm of laoelo, or drlpct 

detaili cxcluftiwJy derived from external airhltet-ttiro. Nor do I eae that each 
defcndel wftni intniisced in the Interior, except on the gnxind that these _ 
railed at the beet perlo-U of art, and an? productive of great rlebn** of effect. 

At all event*, I wuntd counsel yon to b? on your guard agalnat a too ready iu 
In the ordinary ]>r»cU05 of uppiying to the loterior of buUdlng. the form- and 
exterior arer-IUvtur*. 

Nor need the cxclnidrm of these rigid forms In any way cmharraas us. 
nn:l iupcr ' hail usurped thetr nn-lsviil.il dominion over the decorators of 
0 ir anoeit-irn resnr.cl to many means of Internal mural 
mure costly, but ccrtainlj 

T\re iup),ilied 
In the steps " 
Mrm* nri'l most 
of _ 

mosaics. The lonma of Hie E*>t, also, tnrnlshed ttvrui with rich banging,, riva 
by the weavers of France, of Flanders, and of England. But the too getvej 

• latter tlmea has created whole branches of mechanical trtana- 

fl T . " t L - 

reproduced by the simple apparatas at the paintbrush and 
these iVenltory observation* to a close ; and In 




ccoonmieal deenrntion In 1 
lecture to supply the place and mock the wmblanoe of more durable solid, and real en 
mrnt costly hangings are represented by tabrica manufactured by the mile, aad the 
precious wow.li and c 



10 ran, at all event* for this rear. I cannot do so more 
itfrwr 



the varni* |iot, 
It Is now iRcrasary Ihat I 

thns concluillng my *sMi 

satisfactorily than hy firing yon a few words ot hope and enoou'rsgrment. I have, In the 
conrwf of tlie seaswin. Iirought to your rViUce many noble work, and many ilistinguished 
man ; let these example* exefte ymir emulation and quickert your teal ; and especially do 1 
hope that my fanltcnr.g tboagh eamrst words may animate those among yon, student* of 
the Itoyal Academy, whose fortune It may be to encounter early dirBeulties. Let those 
difficulties be regarded na a call upon your patient exertions, and let them be the earnest of 
your ultimate racers*. 

It was remarked to m* by an eminent writer and acute observer of nature. In f«rtada, 
that those tress ever prslnord the best timber which, lying on the unsheltered outskirts or 
a forest, were consrHiucntl} mrxt ek|iosed to til* vletasltude* of climate and most agitated 
by storms and tamp***. Mo ft Is, perhaps, that by similar irialithe young mind I* hardened 
and nurtured Into a Arm and rigorous maturity. I might detain you long by a view of the 
early struggle* ot great minds, from tHntto, who first imbibed the ptincip'.e* of that art by 
which he achieved an immortal name, whilst he " tended the homely, slighted, *epbin! * 
trade." down to onr own Turner, whose earliest aerations ot genius were breathed 
amidst the unoongenlal obstacles and object* of hi« humi le origin. 

The annals of genius are, Indeed, full of such example*. Nor let these experiences be 
lost, even on the youth who may be conscious of leas elevated natural powers. We well 
know that all cannot >sj first In the race. Yet the hirtory of art records many an Instance 
of men of very moderate claims to tho character of genius, whose useful labors have placed 
them In a highly bonourahlo position. To such men. a steady, well-.lire.ted , and judicious 
application of their natural talent*, united with an open, frank, and Iwnoureblc conduct 
have secured for them that reward to which higher geuiui ha* often felled to attain. 
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ON TIIE PLAN AND CONSTRUCTION OF THE WESTMINSTER 
PALACE HOTEL.* 



TT having 

I poistbl 

Mr. w'llliat 
The .km. 
dispo-ltk 



been inticialcd that n brief account 
afford som* matter of intclevl to llu 
i Moseley. wlt ^ pleasure hit* druun Qf 
ml fr.r Improved hotel occcrfumodnr' 



it the tVeatmllMtrr P»lace Hotel might 
members of thl* Institute, my brother, 
the following particular*. 

metropolis having teen uk< by * 



puldlc to rat capital In such undertakings, several 
the MNWI bid. fair to m*k* «ch '2'^. 



In tlx. other capital* of 



the part of the 
•triutiuwof thii kind hare 
*\lt,i reg.vrd to ex 
old or Dew work!. 

The We-imimtcr FaUc* Hotel Company secured In 1M7 the plot of 
angle between tlie east «nd of Victoria-street ami Tothlll-strect, oonl 
l.-iildltig surface of .1,v«t square yards, for a U<rm of n* yean, and at an annual real of 
£:W, or it. 4.1. per square yard, or about tS per foot frontage In Virtorlu-street. 

An .Vet of L'arliaincnt was deemed requisite to afford the WcsUnlnstsr Improvement 
Commissioners such powers a* would enable them to grant a valid title, but the delay 
occasioned In obtaining Hat Act prevented the ootnmen«tncDt of the excavation for the 
building until June. HUH. 



October. 

The original 
this iv 

Tho total area 



The architects liad, however, progre«ed with the plan*, and by obtaining a wparat* tender 

Sglital content- of th* surface of the iiite was w bef, 
increaard during the progress ol the structure, ami 
. The L.tal area covered whkhexlcnds on tic Is**** 



l of II 



!l ■ level 1,1 th, 



'"Teetin 
of fine sand full of water, 



land haj alnco Iwaii 
U :t,\.K square yards, and 

the maiden surface of the nil. reached at a 
ccaisisting of nn even led of peat 
of clay, which latter r«*lcd upon 



be expected, the original surface (the bog earth) wa» not without Bum* trace* 
of natural yroductiona or of the early occupants of the locality. Koota of groat wlUow 
trees, Uie bed of a rivulet, with planked margin, a hard causeway in a direction parallel 
with TotbiU-street, leading to the western gateway of the " Close of WcsUuinster Abbey ;" 
a pi film's hat ,>f goal'* hair, pl*ec* of leather gannenU, with some few other 
telle* of the pilgrim* pawing to the Holy shrine from the Tabert Hostelry in Tothill-Krwt, 
' '.he ancient on of thii part of Tburney Iceland. But th* UK** Interesting cir- 
i connected with the lite ia the fact that the houss of John Caxtoo stood near 
the wt-t end of the preaeiil TothiU-street front of the building, and where It U Intended at 
-onio future tltn* to place a statue to hla memory. 

Thus th* enduring memorial* of bygone time are made to give way before the progress 
of modem Improvement*, which by many will be thought by no menus an amiable feature 
in the purauita of modern architect*. 

Over the whole surface of the Band, when the peat had been removed, a slab of concrete, 
four feet lu thickneea, wna thrown, and the building was thus (permanently secured from 
all rink of «ub«idenc« from any ilefects in the nature of Ui* Mnbsoll. 

TIm, rise of tit* tidal water* up the Victoria-stro** arwer became a matter of grave con- 
sideration. Equally no did the deainthtaioss of giving the least amount of clevnth n to tho 
ground lloor above the Una of tho adjoining streets employ the attention of tbc architect*. 
They ultimately fixed the ground floor level at seven feet above the paving ut the entrance 
as tfie height which would secure the dryness of the basement flour and afford a sufficient 
elevation for the great kitchen { 1*1 feet high), and this lev*! gave au opportunity for ob- 
taining mfnanit>< rooms over th* other parts of tlie tavwncut where th* smaller dlvl-lon* 
leb wa, taken ~ advantage of " for ■ 



occarrod, and which 
aiu) offleef imm*dUt«ly a i 
were to ijc carried on. 

Tlte neccstory height of IT feet B Inches given to the other large apartments, such as the 
coffee-room, great bannuctlng-room. and eastcrn.rrjom, being an unnecessary elevation for 
th,< smaller rooms on the wevtem side of the entrance, it was determined at ouce to " dar* 
critli Um. - ' ami to design tlvr ground floor farad* of tho idirlc* with different ranges of 
striu^-cours<»and wlmtow ojionlugson vitber side the principal entrance; and they have 
had no reason to oomphun of the criticism which has arisen, for It has proved that the 
■• in'rirml eje" is more forgiving for wants of uniformity In 
nine** concur in demanding such a deviation from the eHaUi 
hove i/iveii it credit for. 

lly tbc arranmment above ruune.1 they were enabled to obtain Oiree fk»rs of rams on 
the wtst side of th* omtro, when they had but two floors on tho eastern side ; the uifcldte 
floor, on a level with Victoria-street (also reached by descending a few steps from the 
centra hull), and th* upper floor raised C feet above the level of the hall, and re 
ascending three steps 'rotn the half space of tho principal ' 



central corridor to Ut* weat e r.1 of the building. 

The whole of the western half of the building Is let to the India Hoard at a rental of 
tX<««> per annum, and tho arrangement of this portion in the way It was ,in«o, although 
aoehlental. hivs been such as to enable the Hotel Company to acquire the most valuable 
connection and rental, and which leaves a complete hotel in the other part of the structure. 




; between Uia top of t-ha 
of the way of the Udal-wa 
available for affording' the means of cleaning out tbc drains, smoke Does from all the 



■ pipes ; and to make th* system of drainage more available, 
iron niT.veabhi covers are put on all tli* drain pipes (which it should be stated are of oast- 
iron), anil a gangway Is left through all tho sleeper wall* ; thus, by too removal of the 
York-hire stone " ways " (provided In the floor) a man may pass all over the foundation 
without any further interruption of the surface. 

This space I. also nsed as a reservoir for cool sir, for the supply of the kitchen, to which 
It is admitted by large gratings under Use cooks' tables. 

As may 1* «np|»»sjd, th* surface under th* floor exhibit* a perfect network of pipes, flues, 
and drain*. 

liuliuetalenUy of waterclosets and bnth-moms, lanlen, Ac, kc, there are 2n'> rooms to 
let lu the hotel 7o water-closet* and 14 bath-rooens, thetarders, and store-room* of various 
kin. Is occupy the vaults under Victoria-street, and are rendered immediately available by 
tbc area between tbani and Use kitchen ami offices being covered with gloss. 

The original contract for th* building was l*<Vt,9Gv, hut the cubical contents 
wos extended by the increased surface subanineoUy ordained. Thu fitting up a portion 
for Hi* India Board, the fittings of all kinds, and other circumstances, over which 
the architects hail no control, produced eventually an increased expenditure, making the 
total cost about jCH7,<nm). 

Of the general feature* of th* facade it is unnecessary to sneak ; whatever defects it may 
have, are now for ever determined ; and whether lb* opinion be favourable or unfavourable 
will very much result from the previous predilection* and particular tastes of the critics. 
The architect*, however, claim for thstruselv** the credit of having shown ntue desire to 
construct such a building aa, while it was suited to the pccnllaritat* of the site, would 
poascM at least some indication of " high art," untrammelled by conventionalities, and tliey 
may, perhaps, refer to the mansard roofing as proof, at least, of th* latter statement. 

It has not been without some auxLety that they have walled the " growing up " of the 
business of the hotel, to he Infornved, from actnal experience, if the outlay which has 
arisen from It* strictly artistic and ornamental features, beyond what was actually neces- 
sary for providing th* simple required amount of accommodation, would or woiihi oat is) 
sanctioned by the actnal " money return " arising from th* particular action of this part 
of th* construction ; the result has relieved them from any such anxiety, and they believe 
t of such work has had lis special revenue-producing effect. 



of i. ;.a« 



on th* 



,1 vl.-. 



! "arrai.Krnicnt of tlie parts of the lutel received careful study , aisl t; s 
rssitirs of a/laptlng the Urger ilxl -t„iller divldons o! tbebniMlngtothrir 
re*l*Ttlrc fnrroscs plxnnini; tl,c greater |«rt of th' la>l and sittn.gn-.jmecomiiiiiak'ath.s' 
directly with one another with doable doors, and ut '.hesjuri" time hiving separate entrances 
from the passage. ; armniring for the rooms to I* let xr.ort for coinmltte**, arbitral ions and 
other bunucSB purposes, with external approach ; providing sufllcU'iit wallers* pxtiu* mi lis* 
Severn] floors ; baths and waterclos*-ta ; and withal, taking care that these were sufficient, but 
not " In evee**'' of site, or Uiat there was not any unnecessary room lost in tlie passage's, ai,<; 
that all the rtorlea whkll It was possible b> oUaltl, but at the =urnc time that sufl'.cu v.t 
height was given to each, and that tins the greatest revenue would b* produced. Ttwy bnl 
then to plan the great coffee-room, banqucting.hall, ladl*a' oofTeo-ruom, 4c. conveident lu 
situation, and rrady of access, and having at the same time taken care that th* kitchens 
(and all their auxiliary apartment*) were convenlecUy placed, so as to be easily werh-oked 
by the manager. The plan* exhibited to tho meeting will show what these arrange-,, < ni> 
are-ainatt<r not easily nndcrstoexl In the building itself, since it has been )-artIally re- 
arrange.! far th., India Hoard. 

Having had their attention torned to matters of ventilation in regard to pnbllc 
ImtMlr-cs .mrins x l„ng course of ye»rs. In tlielr tlr-t consideration of the design for the 
present structure a general system of artificial vonUUtlon received anxious con-ddenition i 
but, looking at lb* matter in all its bearings, with reference to the dally changing eircuni- 
stances of an hotel, they determined to limit aU artificial means of removing heated or 
vitiated air to tho coffee-room, great bainjuetlng room. some of the water closcu ami the 
kltclswi, and thu they have been enahleil to achlere by generating a great apnlmnght In the 
usual way with the furnace heat, and thus to make It self-acting, avoiding th» •' ,i»i>u,.t ■ 
of subsequent ^egleet or disarrangement too cc*an*0B| Is) til ancs ventilating t 
when solely for ventilating purposes. 

This has been done as follows:— An 
Irregularity Lu the shape of the " sSlc,' 

great sna ke and venUlaUng shaft ; It has a horltontal area if in feat, and although 
pnasag* IntsTvcne* between this and th* great kitchen rang*, all the smoke 
heat are carried over the passage Into a funnel 1 foot .1 inches in 



a in 
and 



An "awkwnrd" spandrel piece, formed by the 
site." b cut off from the plan and formed Into a 
It has a horlscntat area of in feat, and although 



diameter, reaching from tho basement to the top of th* brick shaft above tli* rco 
of the hotel ; and running up the centre of tho before named brick shaft arc carried 
two other funnels, into which are collected th* heat and smoke from all th* charcoal ai d 
coke stoves, oven-, hot plates, steam and hot-water boilers, and by this means an mo,-', 
beat U radiated from the Iron surface of the funnels In the space round them in the brick 
slutftasto create a ronUnnal strong " np-draught," and Into which, at various places, 
b' no. -jf.il llur* -..ir.rxmnicuunK ollli tlie vnri-.ns r-.-Tci [,.,.,■-- !. f,-rr r „i ,■-] li lvc t 1 .,-.: 
termination, and so the continual '• sucking up" of tno heatc.1 and vitiated air is going on 
night and day, and - oool" air is admitted to the kitchen from the spaces before named 
under the floor, and to the other apartment* by means of Moore's ventilators, or the opening 
of the door* or windows, 

We may add, as a practical remark, with regard to this matter, that we believe that the 
peculiarities of an hotel make any other mods of artificial ventilation unsuitable ; other 
architects may carry our present Ideas out more fully and better, belt we recommend thevn 
to avoid any peculiar general system of ventilation, although appSlcabS* to other public 
buildings. 

t th* building (with the exception of two or three roorn* In tlec 
if* entirely of fireproof materials, trrbV fall sired section.) 
ho floors, It will he seen by reference to Uie scctiun. is *« folio*** : 
ins, 7 Inches in depth, with flanges on each ?ide fur carrying Utc 
idc concrete, with bearing* varying up to 1 7 fact (1 ini ' 
ate box girders or by cross walls, were placed two feet , 
were dropped on the flanges ; upon these was laid Aye 
part of ground blue lias lime, Ave pruts roughly screer 
n first fixed round the msrgins of co, 
byf 



of I 



-I 



he* In length, car* 
,part, ami fir Isths, 
inches of concrete. 

Thames gravel 
room for socuri',g 



ij floating, firstly, • thickness of three-quarters of on Inefi 
, equal parts ij and. aseoiidly. when the sum* was quite 
of an inch of pure l"ortland cement, and to the walls was 



Th* Doors througi 
has«ni*Tit meju-siiim 
Th* construction 
Wrocght-lro 
lath* to sunt 
ried eitlicr b 
IJ loch auo* 

Cielll|swt of 

and fir fillets 4 l,y 4 havtr 
the carpet*, a flooring wai 
of Portland cement and aand In < 
dry, finishing with threc-e|uartcrs of 
aided a skirting of K ten's cement. 

Besides the fireproof character which this mode of constnicUon glv 
freeslom from the harbouring of insects was also anticipated, as well a 
noise, and we belle** that in all these r**pect* It has been found to act admiral, I v. 

Tbc li-convcnlent traitsmUskai of sound from floor to floor (the great evil foand to < 
when brick arches, or concrete alone, however Ihk* are used), determined them to prwvtde 
an entirely (and in every sense of th* word) Independent ceiling throughout every floor of 
Ui* building, and although tins (bring formed In th* usual way, by binders and ccilimr 
}ot*t*, lathed and plastered > was In itself an inflammable construction , yet with th* cement 
floor ami skirting over It, and cased a* a ceiling is, by lima and hnlr plastering*, out of 
the reach of any accidental <v,mtDon cause of fire, it Is not thought by the sretdtecu to toko 
much from the fireproof quality of tlK -tructure. 

Tlie great fireproof qusllly (next to the floor) arises from what would bo quarter parti- 
tions In other buildings. Throughout this building (with very small exception) ttie partition i 



i the b il 



>l," 



;>r - 



1 c*ment ; and such was the stm.gll, 

of the Iron Joisu and plat* ginlers on each floor, that they ftanim ucvd carrying up tire-.- 
walls In the upper floor* first, and so to th* one-pnir. even over the Wry* voids of the great 
ihnliig.room and cofT.ss rooms, as by tide means was avoided any evil (rem the defioctlon ot 
the wrought-iran work when loaded. 

These half brick walls, when renil*r*d with lime and hair on each slle. are better not- 
ceinductors of sound from room to room than tla* arvhitect* hod expected, and are in all 
r*wpoeie a most succea-ful mode of treating thin intermd (tartilioii wills, 

Th* either great flreproof princlpl* Is that of carrying np all Hi* main cross wall* Uiremi:'*, 
the roofs, sod treating them in every respect as party walls, *ece|it with re gar,! t.. 
necessary doorways and dressings, and these btdng away from ar.y other inlUmmalilc 
materials (the floors and sklrttafs hainf of cement), no great danger of the spread ul fire 
can arise. 

The strength of tlie floors has had a very onaxiiooted and severe test, in eonvwjisrvic.- of 
tho occupation by the Italian Board ; for they found upon a prevloii* calculation that Uue 
required to plac* a n.. lees weight thnn «7 Km* of books In tho upi-or floor, aisJ which, 
when dUtrlhuted. gave no lews than li tons upon the floor of each room, with joist* having 
upwards of l« feet bearing ; this the architect- were able to assent to, for, upon calculatkm , 
they found thenn capable of carrying fur a continuance lei tons. 

It was part of their original design that an ascending carriage should b* supplied the 
hotel, for reaching the upper floors ; that It should tie capable of currying up person* <bv 
and night, at any moment ; Uiat this should be don* with the greatest dispatch, free fruu'i 
danger, and that, as much as possible, noises in the working should be avoided ; also that i*. 
should not occupy much mom, or by means of furnaces or flue*, occasion any t 
htwl Ui t'le building. Taking all t* 
one of Sir William Arnistrung's h; 
the lMnrisie*, 

The ( bclsra Waterworks giving a water supply of safflclent elevation far working the 
ram. they obtained on estimate from Messrs. Carricks, who hod executed the vmfiau* 
rruallev lift* for the hotel ; hut liaving under the general contract only provided the shaft. 
Uie reservoir to contain 6,000 gallons of water on the top of the building, ami another 
above the basement floor, so Uiat the water after lis* would not ran to wa-ie, bed Is- 
re-used lu Use culinary part of the establishment, this msthod of transit was determined 
upon, b,it the coeitract for completing the hoist still remains in abeyance. 

The pcrfisTt safety of an apparatus of this kind became necessarily a matter of eairtc*- 
considerotion to the architects, as beside* the constant raperintendene* of the conductor, 
who was to ride np and down with th* passengers, and by pulling the rope lading on th.- 
valve) u-ould stop the car at th* floor Intended to bo reached, a further arrtmgemeul 1 , 
avoid pirsonal risk from the breaking of the chain was neenasiiiy, and Mr. Carrtck (if 
jiermitted) will explain the arrangement of his safety check to prevent any danger arl-tns 
therefreim. 
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pnrtwulic r-yMciri -d U].hait::lng. w at once adiptaMe to their \>nr[»m\ x* hy an arrange- 
rntic«tr tl»al apparalu* to tabU-t« «witaltiln.T the number of th* h>mn, they bavv \**n able 
r .produce In the building * nearly nut*. h->, durable, sod mo«t effective system or eo:n- 
inunlimtlua. Thi» I* carri.-d on by mean* of a piston, which, exhausting the air In a 
nuull tul»«, rehrM« a catch holding up a tablet on which the number of tha room i* pl»ve 1, 
an I, at the atgnc time, (at the tUtkui of the tabM* near the virioai walt:-r»' »tatl >i:<] 
»utk1nt.- a snutJ bell. 

Aft r n const leratiou rf the el --.nr t*M apparatin. nod the old wire crank an.l tablet 
■ --tern, they have reason, now t v sett; a! rT.prricu..v of i:< operatfon liw been t«-*ted. to 
osngratolate th-miaelrca oo the nieces* of the appitrntai. ar.tl lh'_r have requested 
Mr Tli-tni. IV i«l»nt-.-v. to alt-nd Lht 1 iu sjtiag lo illUntr^l* what they hai* briefly si id on 
that Xlhjnt. 

a e.teivl'd application of »r.-aiitug •'!)«•« ha* he-ii made, wM> h, bedde* being alt n bed 
i-. Vu~ Uff, are carried fp'm the luai.agvrV hrfiu*ekee|»r's rbrk'*, cidhirmanV clerk of 
the kl*. ti. ri, ha!l i-irter. coffee rooin, a>< ,, ah-., and to all the var^mi isirtj. of the utructnre 
to aril froiu widen teii-s*age* up* likely to bevuine necr*Muy, and the ease, ipllet, and 
<li*patcli which th.-—- affupl ** In the wo; king " oj the hotel caunot ho ovrr*estimaud. 



LONDON BKIDGE HAIUVAYS TEKMIXUS HOTEL.* 



IN fti-tvrrhun- 
I t<"ir jrnrtb 
1 «Uig erected n 
I shooM not 
in-nt to th 
•d-octiori t 



p*r 



i-I- s 



"■I nr.- 



ccpt a* j 



silll a n.tjttiM from ymir iti-tire sSsCP'tary, I have tin- pji'asure t<i < 
ilium ui'.h pderonev u> the .UxiiUiu bridge Railnav T< rutin us Ho 
r my direct!. -u 

» offer any description of thli 
r, at I tun not aw arc of nnjr n 
i of the Institute. 

i Liu hitherto \wcr\ t«dly ntjipll^l witli botrl ae*7omTnoia- 
thr rlfrht direction, and txjnstniL-tintf haiUthig* more con* 
•I the oumeroii* tr«Til>r» wlio are wnrt*ntlj iirriviatr at. 



P! . ... 

or coii' 



>T> vrrtturiNl 
ot Hz, M . 
ni the luMit 
It «|tiii-nr» that London, wli 
Iton, U ;*t tail rattkui/ n inori' 

•MiU'fl! with tt»u rvjitirein- liL* c-I the liunierotm tra 1 
aid distorting fruin. l> ttrca'. iiietmt»>litAJi ternilol. 

t*. h^ U-wi huM, with r ffmiw to th* hoU-l In i|ue< 
to rbarlnk'-rroat and tb*» (Sty avmhl ?*uve I^xntun-br 
thluk that the aliAreluilil-r* need ap|whe» ( | .in v i 
cnu«r. law exten«l<^n will l-rtnj froen UkO f>«th W« 
at it takes Awuy. and the Itri^hton t'oru]>ar<y, at ttie i<rrM'nt 
tbe extet)*aoa of their LoinloU'briihxtf *»t^tion. It appears to i 
always o:4itintM> o*ie of the great railway b< rutin! *A I tie wurld, 

Tlie UiiUUng "Und* »: tl.e «Kit v i-wi-t ;wrwr «f llf nrighum ^latluo, with fn-ntoueM to 
Jnlnrr-»tr«re and .St, Tlion; tr 

Lr.Ttf u| Ute *ut*rt* I* aho*'t '.*■» fe»>t lH*h>w Ute railway level, 
baUitin^r it wan occcawj to k«*ii Un 1 j*rliuipal nVjor ou tlte level «t 
A>*>at*.t 

Tt*a> jwincdpal entraiire on th* lower level is from ht. Thciinaa a-Ktreet, and wltb the 
pnr.cip.-a ■taircaae, and !uanru.^T'« «f3«i. the whole of the 
a the th-iueAic ofttcw of the hoU;i ; tlw baarnicDt being 



-lion, that the rxt+iiibM of the railway 
hlCv without cujCj doers, hut I do not 
^ircrlatlon a| their jprojierty fnwn lid* 
tem Huilw»y and eLK-wbere a> many 
for 



ar*d In itMigning the 

the pla-tform or Lwtv- 



entrai 

cici-ption of the nntrai 
jfrmnd floor is appro 
*Jrvot*«J almost entirrt; 
TH* following U a ni 
itwnW,- Wine, be 

fam««v fixr luUtK. and 



am: 



cipaJ lUirrow from the lower ttrrrl terminate* on thla ttV«ir, and a 



ma), und ;ce celuu>, i 
fining app»r«tu4. 

fJnfumi .Sfr>ry,— Eutniiat -hull iumI ttalrcate. 5to>ndary »tairuaw' fn>oi .UUuer-fltrwt. and 
dor. entrance, htrwtfter ruferr*! t". ilanuffT** offlc*** and Uir. The rvnuUnder I* appro 
pdatol to the aflVva <x>»*l*tlnif i«f ki tenon, bctillerUw, lanU-n, vtill-rootn, pajitrte>, arfvnnU* 
hall, k.c„ he. ; tfao tao porth^it. wli>eh arc hiaocted by the cntraiioe-hall being eonnnH««l 
t<jgetber by a poaaage-way niuier principal rtaircaae. The north we*t angle is ap]>ropiiat«d 
to the tap, being imnvtdlatejy at foot of the steps lending from tlie niflway to Joiner- 
atrwH. nj>l wiU, do dunbt, have pli-nty of enstocuen frooi tbo porter* vtnpk«y«l on the 
railway. 

>m,-p,„r .Storv.-Tbe principal part of thU floor i.«« pt^'P****! to be defoted to the tut rjf « 
Pfiuthwark club (which is moth manual by the prnfuadonal and oommprctal cla**» In lht» 
Unp*nff%), ;uid will yleM a larin.- n ntal to the Uttui ( oinpany The club coflW-nxnu will 
he sapplM froai Cw hotel kltth. ti 4 and will tm another uinildemhl* aourot of profit. Tha 
rajtns for th* dub o«iud<* of eofT.v-nxjm, Uning-room, tn-imtng room. nnw^ing room. and 
i. with private roonw. Lc, 4c. The remainder of this floor U devoted to tbo 
of the Up, and to the Unrn .trpartment of the hotel. 

- ng the railway level comprise, the principal coffee-room. TO feet by 

I rsaiiUig-ruooi. t9 feel by 
l^rlrate roiwa*. The prfn- 
1 a ■tair.-aae m both wlnga 
An cntrc^.l ftW Is ot4alned til the wlngm, tnakUig up the height of 
Tbt.retnain.Vr v f the -torlca are divided in the usual way with bath- 
room*, waitlng-nxiiu*. kc. Ttu- toUl uiirnbcr of rooms of ail aorta, exclusive of cellarage. 
The frontage to .St. Thoioaa'a^treet Is 130 feet, and that to Joiner-street is N feet, 
and the utal bright from |«v rr.mt of stmt to ridge of roof i* 112 feet* and to summit of 
terminals over runtilatlng shafts, E'-»> fret. 

The CVnnpany arc posanstd of additional land in St. ThomaAV-Mpeet, oo which it b pro- 
po**t u» erect a large jxiMk- pwen. w iih additional bwl rwm* ov r. 

I Ahull not attempt to describe the style of the building. It form* a considerable toatar* 
in the ^rcbitcctnro of -S^ithwark. and. L*.ng freely treated, I leave it to the ingenuity of 
the Institute to find a rvalue, 

The building Is coci^rwrtod w.tb white brick* and Portland stone, nnd the roof Is corerod 
with green slates. 

I foar that this dry ileserlpti'in (J a building will not sufficiently interest •he members of 
the Irjsritute, and as no grv-U diflVniltJi** have arisen in the couatruction, no great Interest 
will be attached to the di-scriptint. thermf. 

"-: ejtcn rating for the foundation, wo found, at about li feet from the tnrfaoe, a layer of 
atrft rotiTiing sand, about 4 feet thick, very full of water. The whole of this was taken out, 
and a tolUl bed of hard gravel reached. The water was kept w ithin tiutinda by liaud- 
pomps, and thu trenches Ailed with com rete made with blue lias, which, was carried up 
shore the of* Unary level of the waler. which wassoiiKwhat effort *«] by tlte tklM. Nothing 
of anv lnterreit was futtnd fn the eiesivatiotis, ekej>i>t a few of 'broken pottery, sent 

ttSTWwkh, The footing* of main wall are A fort thirk, reduced hi A fort in Udckness, and a 
layer *4 aavhsdte A-lnch thick laiil oi . r tli* whole mrface and on the Tertical faces of the 
ba*ecn«nt walh. The walls are t tincks thick up to ground line ; »| bricks thick up to 
two-pair level ; 3 britik^ tldck up to four-pair level ; bricka up to comiiY. 

It has not been attempt**! to mukc the building fjrrjip»f. The rtainwae* are of stone 
throughout, and the corridor* and ita^i^es are coustnieutt w Iih UI* aruht 1 * aivl wrought- 
iron girders, pared with 3-fncti ^<rtlnn«L TIh- l**enunt if. entirety eoTepd with tile 
arrhes and wrought -iron spriuger*. And the ceiling of kitchen I* also foniwd with tilo 
archesL The arches are all in thr**- thlekn**am, m% in Hi*mau cement. 

The only point rctjuiring Rectal etni>|>leruthin In oonstrucUoii was In relation to the 
glnlcr- over the large roon^. whUh wr r>- of crjusldenible s|xui, and had of ni-ces»1ty to 
carry the dlvldon walU and chiuiu. y-tir«usU ofjda stori», with the floors, tile, arching and 
pu\ing .'f corrli^oni. 

It ftppmrM, then fore, to be vrry d^irable to Introduce girders at every floor, to reduce 
the «<ight on each gir»ler iw mucb i a>« powiblc, and so that, in the event of any accident 
an*lng from fire or <-tli«rr c*u-**-. mry Buw ihould be indetendent and *rlf- supporting, 
llie wrought-iroN g-.nWr* *re |H*H*d iumediah i ly under each of the fl inch dlvld<iii walls, 
the flange* of which are afterward- built Up abd p1n<4>T«d over. 

A par., lei girder of »?n.ilh-r dltit-ii*iyn. *rt> a> a trimming gtph*r : a tdtieh landing from 
top of main giplrr to trimminy girler, t«rrfrtrah>i exactly Va the lines, <arri«* the |*otocclon 
of the el imnej •brtast.*. nn-1 the bourhsap' itfirrwap'.i f< inoe-i i«n Uip of Luidiriu** with til^s. 
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t I*lna and view wilt rc fcssssj | n Vol. VII., pp. 



Tlie wNile or tbr glnleni u. re intro-liie,-! uid fitted to^tfllier before the f*uid . iuori 
Wftlu.chiuuie>.bPii>a>. k*\, wss> boilt. Tliis was fotiinl a ix.nvenlent arrangvmrfit for 
haoilitihg and placing the long glph m In pn* itioo. The glplen had a hearing at one rod on 
main nail, and *t Hi»; ixJieron»a**t-inrfi »iwjieh">n«., whhdi n^-n- ul««» Imllt .nto tlethick&e-* 
of the «t- inch dlvt«l«« walu. A» tlx>»- gipjer* |a.«vl tlinw^h the ventilating chru-nbirs, 
Apert un** were K*ft in the webh at th- pro|cr points The trri^test estimated weight on one 
of these girien was M t<iu in the centre, and it will, then forv, be clear thatac-inu'lt-nibk 
sectional area wim ncccsaory, the bearing being -jn feet. The IfessnraMI gir hx weigh* J 4 tons. 

The ventilation !■< provldol for as follows: -The kitchen department. jrn-4li»g-n»>m, 
and room* on one pair are counechd with th'- •'haft shown on plan, the tvwtre of which l» 
ocrtipled by a galvani-rd lp>n tuts* .rnieeylng the smoke from nil the furtuipe* and fires In 
kiti hen department. TYio rennim-ler of tl»e building is vniti^t*d by nvuu* of t ban i Iters 
f"rtiu<d Itetween Um- 1h»r» an>1 cell. tig* of e>*rri»tor. 'Diese an- ooim^ettKl with vertical shafts 
in o«rh sting. A |*owerf»l hot-water coll it introduced In these ahafta, Ibeatod fp>m the 
fumai<e wtdeh supplies the hoths and hot-water arrriov so that it will t»e cuntinuaUy in 
operation winter and lomimr. These ««haft« an' contiaue>) up. and form the tenninutinn « 
of tlie pyramidal roof« of pavilions. Tlie ventilating chom^Ts an* fimrii*! between the 
tile arches and the jwving of corridors. A warming apparatus in tlte hasetuer.t will »unVi± 
to kiv,t the »tairca»sw at n moilentte temperature. Ati amph- -upjily ft esh-mal air U 
atltndtisl to every fireplace. Cistern room to the ettent Of r».O«0 galloos Is provided, 
distributed over the building. an.l, h» tf^. Mgh servlew will nut reach tlje up 
fth-arn pump i- jTOviilesI in « uller> In c».un«<Hion with the geii.-ral steam apj 
piMnj* the natcr fp«m the lnw^r-niiv main. 

Mr. llUting*' )*tcnt Iron throat valr«s and terra -cot ts terminals have been li.vd b> ti;c 
chimney for the prevention ol »moke. 

llie excavations were commenced In liecemhcr, IMO, but the old hulldiiigs on tlae ilte 
were not cleared away until January, Im.I. The work-t have been pn.»gne*'.(nr *.t<ttdtl>, an 1 
notwithstanding the interference from the strike, the buiMiug 1i;m m-v-le rauld jirogrt-ss, 
thank* to the well-known energj and intelligence of 1h** contnwtop*, Messr*. I^irn*, whose 
tt'nl and ability MM no further Ptnark from me. The t'<tal quantity of bricks nsed iu 
the tiin-truetion i* three million- : the <[uantit; <4wpvjght iron, W» ton* ; the quantity of 
east Iron, M> t«nt ; and |A,flhO cube feet of timber. The who> of the bncks and mortar 
have t*vu rai*eit \*y ft coi;<trui^te«l in the Widi hole of tlie eatteTti fit*ir«-3LH* Uti<\ 

t-arp-tifd on eaidi OiKir to the pti*ltlon required. This hoi»t was work'd by * h> t«\ who 
had tlie run nf a bark stm t, and the length » f which jusi ndmitU'l of the materials 
reaching the room. The none was raised by a small steam-engine, and the whole of tlie 
Ironwork was lifted Inside the building and ] 
aero lent. 

Tlte whole has been carried on without a clerk of the works, uodcr the immediate i 
lntet»*l»-o)y of my active and intelllgeut assistant. Mr, Harris. 

I have groat plea^n- in bearing le«4i»ionv U* t-i» 'kill on>l intelligence t 
t Ion of M'Wpi. Lucas 's princli>al fcp'tt^an, \lr, Steel, and to the energy 
hearty assistance of the foremen of the several brandies o( woik. 

The wiwk I* taring evomted at a schedule of pricea The total cost w ill be £»n,not >, equal 
to about Is. a cnlw foot, Including stores, hath and bell work, gas warming, and ventilating 
arrang'-merit, and everything complete except furniture. Tin 1 kitchen lining*, bath, bell # 
and gas work, warming apparatus, fcc. are being ably execubd by Me**rs. .IcjJu*s ond Co., 
and thecuxYinghaa Domcffectlrely executed by Mr. Tolmle. The bailing was commeneoil 
In January, iftsi. and will be comi^eUd arv] rewly for opening i^neurreutly with llieii 
International Exhibition, In May . !nci. being a period of s 
I trust the InHitote. will noteonsiiiVr I bare occujiiel 
TS(*ii>n, 1 onir hope it may be useful dj 
of this with other kindred buildings. 



c and n-sdy alter., 
and obliging and 
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THAMES EMBANKMENT COMMISSION.-SI KKEY SIDE. 
f( Tkundiiy, the 37th ult., th* ConimiMdoneri re-««»iii1>l«l i»» SS oBicm of 
the Comnibuiou la Vlctorin-ttrwt, \V«tmimler ; Captain DimibtI*. Oalton, 
of the llovsl K«i«iiwCT», in the chair; and took into comiikration five plan* fur 
coibankin'ir the Suirry cidr of the Thames. Tbe first plan .unmilted was by Mr. 
W. A. Brooks, C.E. He propoood foor quay* for th* line of nobaokuent. Tbe 
first from Fore-street, Lambeth, to Wr»tiniostrr-brfd|fe ; tlw wcond between 
Westmiiuter-bridReand Banksmle, Southwark , tbe thinl off St. Saviour's Dock, 
BeniMHtdsey ; and the foarth from the Thame* Tunoe] to Kine anil (iueeo Stair*, 
ttotlirrbitlte. The estimated cost of the imbankroent from Lambeth l'alace to 
Banksidr will be £102,4412. Mr. Austin proposed a 30-f.vt emhankmnit wall, 
with conduits Into which tbe sewers would dlscbarnr, romhlned with docks 
betw« n the eml«nkinent walls. Mr. T. K. Weller's pUn consutcd of a solid 
enibankioMit fnwn \Vr«tniin.ter-brldi!.' to Dlackfriars, folluwinft the pr«ent line 
of the rircr fronUge. Mr. J. Ushtfi^t's embankment would run from V anxball 
to Ijunbeth, with a roadway in front of all tlie premises to Hotberliitbe, with 
docks between the roadway' and the premises to London-bridge. Also, a new 
bridge opposite the Horse Onards, and a new street to unite York-street and 
College-street. Mr. (Hies sufnemb-d an •tnbankmentfp.im Vauxhall to Lambeth- 
bridge, and a roadway 00 feet wide to Hankside, and a new road from Ninc-elroi 



A 



THE LATE FALL OF HOUSES AT HACKNEY. 
T the last meeting of tlte Metropolitan Board of Works Mr. G. LegK, 
district surveyor, made a report respecting the recent rail of two houses at 
Hsckney. He stated that the two house* were respectively five stories in 
height, and erecting at tlie very base of tlie embankment of the North I^ndon 
lUiiwny, a few yards from tbe Hacknev station ; that the circiion was piwd 
on with expedition, and that th* front of the west house and part of that of the 
east house fell into tbe buildings. The causes of the accident he considered 
were Use proximity of the building* to the railway, the vibration ari'inj.' 'r° u i 
the breaks acting upon the trains at tin - spot, the greenness of the work, Ih* in- 
completeness of the work, and tbe large number of men stated to have been at 
work cm the front that first gave wnv. Also, the building* pnwcedinK at this 
time of the year, and necessarily affected hy the fro»t and rapid changes of the 
weather and temperature, togetlier with tbe omission of due supervision by the 
foreman on behalf of the builder, nnd the collars to tlie roof not being In. It 
was given in evidence that six men were engaged Tanning the cornice of the 
front and on the two-pair story, and three fixing a triple-light sash frame on 
the one-pair story ; these opsraiion* proceeding lit die same period, the front 
bneklrd, and this"cuo*. d the accident. Heuuirts had been m:n!e ou some ol the 
material*, which were of the usual mixed character employed hy jpeculiitiiin 
builders, and of the same description a* the other eight liou-n cm-ted by Mr. 
Amn* in continuation ; the pnrtv-w»ll was standing live slorie* lii.-li without the 
»lizhti"-t support but the two 'houses, thereby showing llat tlie remarks were 
uniieci-wirv. Tlie buililing «>< erected up to th- .aie-palr story during tbe 
period Mr.'Ltw'* predecessor held ujlice, and sto.jd lor a short lime prior tu the 
builder proccediug with die works. 
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BOYAL INSTITUTE Ojj BKITISII ARCHITECTS. 

A.V ordinary general meeting of t«U Iwdy was held on Monday evening at the 
ruouu, 3, Conduit-.lwot, KeguU-.trtot ; Mr. M. Di«by Wyajt, V.P., 
ill (he chair. 

Mr. T. Hattbr I.uwik, ban. .wrrUrr, rend the minutes of proceeding* at 
the last merting, which were approved of and confirmed. 

Arte Ftlloxc— Mr. Ocorge Altehison, of Moscow-court, Trinity -sou ire. having 
hrcn balloted fur, was duly elected a Fellow of the'lnstitute. 

Donationt. — Mr. J. Dell, bon. secretary . anu< unod several donations, in- 
cluding a part of the " IJleiionary of Architecture." 

The Chairman called attention to the valor of tlii* work, the conduct on of 
which incited the co-operation and assistance, of the member* of the profession in 
bringing it out. 

Professor Kkbm could state from experience the Dictionary contained the 
most valuable Information on tlie subject of architect m . 
A vote of thank* wa* passed to Uie. donors. 

The Competition for the Facade of the Florence Cathedral, and the 
Prince Contort Obefitk.— The CHAIRMAN said that before proceeding lo the 
immediate business ol the evening; there were two subject* to which he wished to 
direct the attention of the meeting, (toe nu the fact that the Council of tin- 
Institute had been in correspondence with the Italian MiuUlcr in IaumIoii. and 
the mult was that a series of tracings sent from the (iovcrsmcnt of Italy, 
showing- the modes of operation adopted at the Cathedral ol Horence, would be 
exhibited at the rooms of the Institute, so that they might lie examined by all 
who might wish to compete for the facade of the Cathedral more conveniently 
than at the room, of tic cmliassy. TW second subject to which he wished to 
draw their attention wa* a very interesting one. He held in hi> luind n letter 
from one of the most respected members of the Committee nppointcd by her 
Majesty to make suggestion* as to the best mode of carrying out the proposed 
erection of an obelisk to commemorate the late I'rinre Consort. The object of 
the letter was to Invite the aid of the Council, and through the Council the 
Institute generally, in making sugyratium a* lo the supply of the best kind of 
stones, with reference to quality and colour, whether ol granite or other stone, 
arid the cost of conveyance by land or sea from places where it wns to tie had to 
London. Now, it was just possible some of the members of the Institute might 
have practical experience on tbc subject, and if any gentleman possessed of in- 
formation on the subject would communicate with the Council they would be 
glad to place such information at the disposal of the Committee appointed by her 
Majesty, mid the labours of tl.at Committee would, lie wa* sure, be looked for- 
ward to with the greatest Interest by all. 

Mr. RutLNois wished to know if there was any objection to the letter being 
read. 

Tlie Chairman said it was a privileged letter to some extent, hut he had laid 



the substance ol it before the meeting. " 

Mr. Bovlnoi* thought it would lie well to appoint n committee to consider 
the subject of the. letter, to make full investigation, and lay tlw result with the 
greatest possible authority helure the Council. 

The Chairman said tiie letter had been discussed in the Council, and it was 
tliought the best plan would be to ask the members generally of the Institute to 
give information, which could then be collected and presented in a permanent 
manner. 

Mr. Boulnoik thought this was a matter npon.whieh the Institute ought to 
speak out with force and authority. 
The subject then dropped. 

The Inttitute Priie*.— Mr. T. Hattkr Lewis, hon. see., said at the 
private meeting of the Institute, held on the previous Monday, the envelope* 
containing tbc names of the gentlemen to whom prlxes bad been awarded were, 
by mistake, not opened. That was partly Iris lault, but what bad taken place waa 
as well, perhaps, because some of the letter* unopened referred to design* which 
were commended, hut to which prise* were not awarded. Since Monday the 
gentlemen whose designs were commended had been asked for permission to 
publish their names, and, with one exception, *uch permission had been received. 
The exception be referred to wa* the author of the design signed " llamber," 
but if that gentleman was In the room, and wished his name to transpire, it 
would he well. (To this no response was given at the time.) 

The Chairman then opened tbr sealed letters bearing mottoes corresponding 
to thorn: on the prise designs, and announced the names of the successful 
candidates, which were as follow-.— 

I. The silver medal of the Institute, with five guineas, to Mr. Frederick It. 
Wilson, Associate, of Alnwick, for his drawings and description of Brenckbuni 
priory, Northumberland. 'J. Neither of the designs tor the S ane medallion 
having been considered of sufficient merit to entitle the author to the prise 
offered, the priie in books, of the value of five guineas, fur the best design sub- 
mitted, was found to have been awarded to Mr. Charles H. M. .Mileham, of IK, 
John-street, Bedford-row. 3. The ex-President, Professor Coekereli's priie of 
ten guineas to Mr. A . W. Davis, of 15, Park-side, Knighubridge, for hbiiesign for 
a market house; the Institute book prise to the second in merit lo Mr. R. Phase 
rapiers, Associate, of 8H, Upper Ebury -street, Pimlfco, for his design for a villa; 
the design for a chapel, by Mr. William Hallara, student, of Kirmti-ln-Lltidsuv, 
Lincolnshire, and that for a villa by •• number," were com mended. 4. The 
mire of ten guineas offered by Mr. Tite, M.P., F.R.S., President of the 
Institute, to Mr. Henry 8. Lege, Associate, of ti, Soulh-suuare, dray's-lnn, for 
his designs for a railway station and a town-hall. •"». The students' print in 
books to Mr. R. H. Carpenter, student, for his design for a dispensary for a 
manufacturing town. 1 be designs tor the same subject, by Mr. Samuel Fry 
and Mr. J. T. Perry, students, wrre commended. Tbc prise in bonks for the 
best series of monthly sketches to Mr. Samael Fry, student ; the series by Mr. 
George Baxter, Jun., were commended. 

The Wettminnter Palace Hotel— Mr. An»rcw Xloer.LBY (Fellow) then read 
a paper entitled " Home Particulars regarding the Plan and Construction of the 
W rstminster Palace Hotel." The paper is given elsewhere. 

The London-bridge Railway Trrmintu Hotel.— Mr. Jambs Bbll, host. 



•ec., then read a paper by Mr. Henry Currey i Fellow |, entitled . 
of the London-bridge Railway Terminus Hotel;"which wUI be found in another 
page. 

The Chairman having invited discussion, called upon Mr. Carrick to give 
some account of his hy draulic hoist, which was referred to in Mr. Moseley'* 

JaKIs Carbici (engineer) said, tbc principle or motive power of the 



I. cist was an application of a patent of Sir William Armstrong — viz., the placing 
of a hydraulic mm between sheave blocks. The car, being attached toone etui of 
a chain reeved over these blocks, travels through a space equal to the stroke of 
tlw ram multiplied by the number of pulleys over which the chain is passed. 
Supply and exit water tanks for working the ram are provided and placed, the 
one at the top of the building and the other at a lower level, in w hich the dis- 
charged water is utilised for the kitchen service. The available head of water is 
at present 70 !■ wt, which may, however, lie easily increased ; the supply pipe is 
!> Incise* diameter, and the diameter of the ram 'Jti inches. The tanks are of the 
ruhie capacity of 4,000 gallon*, and are filled three time* per day from the water 
company's main, providing a supply for 1*) ascents per dny. The lift is designed 
to carry two persons and their luggage and the attendant, ami Is started and 
stopped at the respective floors by the attendant pulling a small chain, which 
opens and strut* the valve of the apparatus. A hundred gallons of water arc 
required fur each ascent of the car; but no water is required for its descent, the 
ram being so arranged a* to descend by the counterbalance of the car's wriglit. 
A safety apparatus is provided and attached to the car, which consist* of two 
teethed or ratchet-faced eccentric* placed on the end of tile shaft or cross bar by 
which the car Is suspended. The eccentric* are kept out of actknt by two 
powerful volute spring", but in the event of the main chain breaking they are 
immediately freed, and their force directed against the eccentrics which bite the 
guide bars, and so suspend the cnr. 

In answer to a question, Mr. Carrick said the car would ascend in half a 
minute. 

Mr. Thorn explained a model on the table representing his system of bell* 
(referred to in Mr. Moseley '• paper.) In large mansions the bell wire* were 
always getting out of order, and that led to his invention, by which all such 
disorder was pre»ented. He first tried bis invention at the Westminster Palace 

Jdpc'lai"^ 1 him inlaaUlaoUl feo^bdaV IV T^llaT woun" c^Urem ftSt. to 
:16s. each. He believed lse was about to be engaged to supply the bouse of Lord 
Ovrrstcinr with these hells. 

Mr. F. II. Fowler thought some of the arrangements at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel had acted well, and admirably answered the purposes intended to be 
secured in hotels ou the continent. The principal thing was to liave every floor 
perfect of itself, so as not to have the waiters going up and dovru. Tbe waiters' 
rooms in these hotels should lie placed as Ur as possible in llu- sjine position, and 
I he bell* placed in that hsr-ality w here llu; waiters were, a* had lsreu carried- out 
very successfully at the Ureat Western Hotel. Also accommodation should be 
made for tbe housemaid and for the taking up of coals by hoist without inter- 
fering with the principal *tairca»e, nnd further iiccotuniodation of a similar 
character should lie made, especial attention being paid to the coffee-room. Those 
were some of the great priueiphs upon which these hotels should lie constructed, 
and he believed that the point* involved were very well carried out in tbe West- 
minster Palace Hotel, and in the I-ondon-hridgw' Railway Terminus Hotel, and 
he congratulated Mr. Mostdry in having completed so great a structure as the 

to a question, Mr. S 
in the roof, bat there 1 
Mr. C. F. Haywahd supposed the 
common staircase; 

Mr. Mosklkt : Certainly nut, but it wns .meant fur the use of persons wbo 

g up the onlin 
rforating shafts for beating < 



preferred going up in that way to going up the ordinary staircase. 

The Chairman supposed the pei ' 
lead to a great consumption of fuel. 



Mr. Moseley said it waa not so. 

The Chairman remarked that the general argument was 
was an enormous quantity of heat going up a flue the stove was i 
structed, and that there was, conseuueutlv, an imperfect Combustion. 

Mr. if. F. Hay ward observed that the Marin* Barrack* at Woolwich, \ 
was an excellent building, when erected, were laid with plaster floors, hut I 
floors were being gradually taken up because of the cold. He should like to 
know if piaster floors were iucouvenienl, as such floor* were very common. 

The Chairman said one of hi< offices at (he Indian establishment had these 
floors, which he covered with a thick fell, and the old Indian*, though very- 
sensitive gentlemen, hail not found fault with the arrangement. 

Mr. C. H. Smith did not think a plaster flooring was objectionable, for a 
plaster floor was to a certain extent a better conductor of heat than a wooden one, 
although cold might lie cauxsi by a dilfrreace of temperature. 

Mr. Haywarh thought piaster floors were uncomfortable ; be knew a case in 
point in Nottinghamshire, ami the case at Woolwich to which he bad referred 
bad been thoroughly investigated, and the plaster flour w as taken up and 
replaced by other materials. 

Mr. Hot lniiis said the great difficulty with plaster floor* wa* to prevent oil 
and dirt getting into them, which rendered it necessary lo replace them. It was 
necessary, particularly in hotel*, to clean the floor* sometimes, but when that 
bad Lu en done several time* cement would change its character, and eventually 
tin- flours would have to he taken up awl replaced by some other material*. He 
knew a case of a plaster floor which bad lasted (en or twelve years, but he 
thought it would have to lie taken up some time or other. 

Mr. Fiiwlek said metallic lava was a very useful material in tl« const ruction 
of floors. 

Professor Kerr moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Moseley and Mr. Carrey far 
the paper* read that evening. He was sure lie spoke the opinion of every one 
present when be said that if any tiling was of more use to the in as architect* than 
another, it was bringing before them matter* of detail, which were of great 
interest to them. And he thought Mr. Moseley might lay them under more obliga- 
tions if he would give them some further Information with respect lo tlie plan of 
tlie Westminster Palace Hotel, particularly with regard to the basement, 
if be would point out to them wfiere the kitchen was, how it was reached, 
when tbe larder* were— a most important point In a London hotel— bow tbe 
general arrangements with regard to office* were managed, and bow the com- 
munication between the kitchen other* and the dining-rooms wa* carried out. 
It wa* of great Importance in an hotel that facility of communication should rx 1st 
between different parts of Use building, and lie should like to know bow all this 
was effected in the new hotel at Westminster. 
Mr. Mosblky then referred to plans on the walls, and explained the 
' the rooms In the hotel, pointing not particularly the positions 
ur the manager, housekeeper, domestics, the visitors, servant* 
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i « "j "* ltor, > dining-rooms, bedrooms, Ate, tc. Thr accommodation in- 
cluded five or six hoists for raisins luggage, provisions, rati, tetter*. Ate., beside* 
the great hydraulic hoist for taking up visitor*, lie also staled tli.it it tw pro- 
posed lo erect as hotel at Liverpool, to accommodate HOO person* [ nt present the 
scheme wu in nuouW, but it wo* lioped the proposed hotel would l« erected 
some dty. 

Mr. Jr.M5lMUK seconded the vote of thinks fur the valuable poperi which 
lad been read that evening. The materia! to he used for floors wo* a matter 
that nil architects should anend to. ami h* thought the material to be used for 
the formation of floors would be a matter fur the consideration of future builders 
oJ hotels. 

l*rofc»*or Kerb said Mr. Carrey, in his paper, stated that he hail made no 
attempt to make his hotel— that nt the Londou-bndgc railway terminu*— fire- 
proof— U Voire : He .aid so). That seemed a most rslraordlharv thing. The 
essencr- of fireproof eoiHlrnrtion was not the making a building Hreprouf hv the 
"**' incoiulm.tihtr ni.it. !>;■.!-, dui to make tl • IhMa .» MM . m) 'M Ant I 
nre should not be drawn thronirh a hollow space and cominunicattsl to otiier 
port«x»of the building, thus loading to its detraction. 

^ jfc MOMUt said that in the caw of his hotel there wu no chance of 

The Tit Am* as, as representing the tenauls of nearly one-half of the West- 
minster Palace Hotel, could bear his testimony to the soundness and substantial 
character of the building, which was tested by the great Wright placed upon it 
by the Council for India. In this hotel the soil* drain* were mode in flanged iron 
pipe*, which was a (treat advantage, and kept a««y smell*. Anotlnr point of 
importance was tlie very satisfactory way in which the whole Lad hern floated on 
the snrraee, a* it were, of a scry bad bottom. He had not seen nny sign of 
sinking iu the wall*, mid, considering their thickness, he thought it 
factory th«- building hud stoisl a* It did. Tlic piincipal 
formed n very pretty part of the hi-:|ding. 



AHCIIITKCTI RA L ASSOCIATION. 
A N ordinary general meeting of this body was held at the Rooms, 0, Ccnduit- 

street, Rcgrnl-strrct, on Friday evening ; Mr. DuifMiLl, In the chair. 
The ( hairman slated that the Association were now possessed of a honk-case, 
and would be glad lo receive donations of book* from tin; member* and their friends, 
lie said he hail received a letter from Mr. B. A. C. Herring, stating that he wu* 
prevented from attending the last meeting to read a paper In consequence of 
Illness, ami expressing Ids willingness to read the pa|ier ou any vacant evening 
daring the session. 

Surface Dccoration.-Ht. R, O. Harrik then read a pnper on "Surface 
Ueeoration," which will be found in another portion of this iVuinbcr. 

The^UAlRKA.N tUt . } . | m) | not mucll ,\ me Mt lnr , bc (Ij^,,,,^ 0 f Mr 
liarrts s very talented paper, which contained a large mass ol most interesting 
mattrr a* to the mode* of operation for the purpose of producing various kind* of 
surface decoration, Such a paper would be well followed up by one on design 
in decoration. 

Mr. tiKiiRoi gave some particular* rwpecting a table-top lie exhibited, and 
which wa* referreii to by the lecturer. The table I* a scagliola mosaic, in imita- 
tion of Florentine marbles, and is, we understand, to lie shown at the fireat 
fcxhibition. 

Mr. Paraihe suggested the adjournment of the dlscnsslon upon Mr. Harris's 
pap* r ; and It was agreed that the discussion should lie adjourned, and take 
place on the first evening an opportunity presented itself. 

A vote of thanks having been passed to Mr. Harris, the meeting separated. 



CAPITALS FROM THE OXFORD MUSEUM. 
W K l ""»« r »*eJ. on another page, four capitals, selected from those 
txecuted in the new museum at Oxford. The building and it. 
decorative features hare been fully described in former volumes. 



IRISH MEMORIAL TO THE LATE PRIXCE CONSORT. 
(THE Lord Major of Dublin ho* addressed a letter to the Hon. Charles Grey 
X expressing the desire of the Corporation and eitiiens that a memorial should 
b* erected in Dublin to commemorate the exalted private virtues and eminent 
public services of the late Prince Consort. II to lordihlp stated that in all 
parts of Ireland an equally unanimous wish prevailed that a suitable record of 
this universal feeling should be preserved. He, therefore, wished the subject of 
the proposed memorial to lie submitted to her Majesty, with a view to receive 
her gracious sanction. To this communication General Grey ho* replied in I lie 
l '^'\' w i^f term*:— 1 haie the honour of nwelving yonr loruihip'* letter of the 
!fl"th February, and, having taken the tjurcn's pleasure upon it, I am com- 
manded to say that her Majesty cannot but be deeply touched by the assurance 
it contain* ol loyal attachment to herself and uf sympathy with her in her 
stirrow, as well by the gratifying desire expressed lo have a separate national 
luunnment creeled to the Prince's memory in Dublin. It I* no slight comfort to 
the (Jueen in her affliction to receive this proof of the oflfcetinn and respect enter- 
tained for the 1'rincc by her Irish people, and of their apnru-ial ion of his excel- 
lence ; and thuu-.'b she docs nut know that any special sanction from her is 
nrcr»saj?- to enable them to give " 
heartfelt ~ 



Bmtvss. 

The Year Book of Fact* in Science and Art. By Jou.x TtMBs, F.8.A. 
Lorkwoad and Co. 

R. Tl M US' annual volume is, a* usual, full of interesting fart* concerning 
topics which have hern discussed during the past year. There is also in 
the volume fur ItfiB a biographical notice of Mr. W. Fairhaint, with a portrait. 
.Mr. Timlis has so long cxtublted au unparalleled industry, combined with good 
taste, as a collector, that we need do little more thr~ 
notice ol oar readers. 



Statist;,-* of (ileitgow fur VtSl. 



ment of the present century Glasgow rontair.ed only 83.7«l 
year* ago the customs collected ut. Glasgow amounted to 
the last census the population of Glasgow was returned nt 
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pher Wrkk.— At a meeting of the PlHitographie Society, 
vrniiig, Mr. Guusher, I .K.S., in tlteclwir, considrnible interest 
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ition on the table of a series of photographs iUustrativ 
nid architect of St. Paul's. 
The Bmprror of Russia ha* just decreed the gratnitous concession of two hun. 
dmlwju^ yard* of land, situated at Great Norsk.iia, Saint Petenburg, for the 



Hevart on the Vital, Sncutl, 
l»v John Strami, LL.D. 
fPIlIS atitiuul report by the Chamberlain of Glasgow contains very nearly all 

J. the information obtainable cu the vital, soeiai, ami icanoum- statistie* of the 
city. 

At the comtni acement of the 
inhabitants ; sixty 
£4i7 only | but at t 

4+«.G3!>; while the customs Djilciied now amount to £irM,W.~>. Glasgow is i 
rising l ily. 

Dr. Strang's rcpnrt is mo*t cximpirhensive ; lie treats on, niw! gives us facts 
relating lo, the population, births, disca*". mortality, burial, house building, 
water supply, ami nutnv uther matters. He te!U u» tli it the nninU r of dwclling- 
huusrs witliiu the jariianiealarv boundarie* of Glasgow in the vcar 1801-irj 
uml.T £.>, amounted to !M,.'iftt, at £.'i and under £10. to :K,12t), and at £10 and 
upwards to I9JM& Of to a total of 87 ,.*<?!>. And when wec.impore the gro«» 
nummT of house* of lK.VJ4iO w ith those uf lexll .ti'i, we find an Increase in favour 
of the latter nf4,flo0. Considering the number of residence* altered to place* of 
busine-*, and the vast increase ol dwelling-houses erected bey.. nd the limits of 
tlie parliamentary boundaries for the accommodation of many of the persons who 
are employed within the city, the increase seems gr» .iter than might have beeu 
expected. Under deduction of the persons residing in public in-tiiiitii.ua, which 
reduces the population to !MD,110, the number to each occupied and unoccupied 
house is as 1 to 4*4 of the population. These bouse* are eldrfly .supplied with 
water from Loch Katrine. During the year IHtJt) the water from this highland 
Inch, distributed on the north side of the riviT, amounted to no leas than 
18,000,1100 of gallons. This prodigious consumption lining nttractisl the notice 
of tlie Commissioners, an inquiry was mode Into the matter, when it was 
calculated that about 7,.'>O0,OOO hud been doily running to waste through old and 
leaky taps alow. The manures taken lor reducing this wast.- succeeded so far 
as to* reduce the daily consumption at the midsummer of lHtll to I5,(MKI 000 
callous; but from the period when the Loch Katrine water was sent across the. 
river Into the nest port of tiurbol* the consumption increased to 17.000,0(10 
gallons, and which, when added to tlie supply from the Gorbuls works, made the 
total daily quantity supplii-d to the city and suburb* 21,000,000 gallons, or about 
40 gallons per ^^ I |J'' <>, n ^ l h Pp ■ k< ■• T "' r ^ a '! ,i Vet-" UrK '' ,upplv 
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It appears from this table that the daily supply furnished to Glasgow, is, with 
the exception of Greenock, the greatest among the citksi eniimrrat'sl. In fact, 

id ha* .sluced among the 
that will Ik " 
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great to I 
iiilutlwtatiu a fo ling of car 
difficult to eradicate. 

There ant three model l<Ktging-)»ousr» now opened in Glasgow. One is in 
Gree ndyke-strcet, with accnroinodation for 134 inmate*. The accommodation is 
a sleeping berth for each person, opportunities for cooking on a hot plate, the 
necessary cooking utensil* bring supplied, lavatories with n plentiful 
water, also soap and towel*. There is a large sitting hall, which Is supplii 
newspapers and periodicals, also a library and reading-room ; the hall 
lighted with gas. and comfortable fire* are maintained in winter or in 
weather. Tbr; charge for this is 3d. per night, or Is. Lid. per week of seven 
night*. Then arc more expensive berths at 4d. per night, or &L for seven nights ; 
and ut (id., or 3a. per week. The number accommodated during the last year 
was 45,740. 

The second establishment is in Macalpinc-street, and can accommodate 
males. The home consists of four flats, and has good accommodation for cook- 
ing ; there is a large sitting-room un the ground floor where the inmates have 
the use of a small library, newspapers and periodicals— a smoking-room is also 
nttiscJted. Lavatories and water-closets ore placed in connection with each ward. 
The charges are 4d. and Cd. per night, or Is. lid.. 2s., and 3s. per week of seven 
nights. Tlie tmnilier* accommodated during the last year were 08,071. 
. The third establishment is in Carrick-strcet, which lodges 200 female*. The 
general accommodation in this house Is much the same a* the moles' home In 
Macalplne-street, Use charge* are 3d. per night, or I*, per week of seven night* ; 
a better class of accommodation is provided for IS, at 4d. and lid. per night. 
The numbers lodged during lost year were 25,231. 

With respect to the sewerage of the city, the total length of the main sowers 
within the municipal boundary is 00 miles, and within the built portion of the 
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eitv marly all the streets art provUed with sewers. In Uut sulmrban districts of 
Cauilaclitc, Westrauir, Parkbc-iid, Sprlngburn, and Wrodsidc, there an- no 
common sewers, the open water courses forming the only drainage. The sewer- 
age of the district* of Bridgclon and Mile-rod within the built portion* of Illi- 
cit) - is limited, arising from the difficulty of obtaining an outfall without increasing 
the nuisance in the Clyde above the weir. A turvey, however, is in course of 
being made to provide a remedy for the imperfect drainage of them! district*. 



Crngdon Scirttgr v. l^ondtm Sewuffr. 
/"CONTAINS some remark* on the proposition to discharge a portion of the 
I. / sewage of the parish of Croydon Into a sewer under the jurisdiction of the 
Metropolitan Board of Work*, a! Hell-green, in the pariah of Lewis ham. 



CUtKCH AND SCHOOL BUILDING. 
Wmchrt/er Cathedral.— Workmen are enraged in excavating the ground in 
fi-ont of the we«t end of the church, so that the descent to it shall be by step* at 
the dismuee of 10 feet from the building, instead of immediately into the three 

porches. 

Wettter Chu reh .— Tlw subscriptions in aid of the proposed restoration of this 
edifice amount to onwards nf £l,ii0. 

LinrjX/ol.—St. Pnul't Church, Trnnuwrr.— There I* now every prospect of 
this church being cnmplct'-d by tlie nddition of a tower and spire, Ht-signi'd by 
Mc*sr.s. W, and J. Hay. Mr. Thomas, of Oxton,who hasercctcd tlie new charch 
and parsonage at r'rankhy, now on the eve of completion, under the name 
architects, i» the contractor employed, and luia undertaken to complete the work 
by the ]*t of July next. 

Dreon. — iVttc Church. — It in stated that a new church U to he built for the 
parish of Withvcombe, m-ar the tnwn of Exoiouth. Oue gcnllnnan baa offered 
£1.000, and two othcra £j00 each. 

XtiCMiBfkel. — All SainW Church. — It having been deemed expedient 
to add tii the ailting accommodation, the old pewa have been replaced by open 
sent* Not a vestige of the old interior woodwork is now to be seen in 
the church, and the whole edifice ha* undergone a thorough change in its 
appearance. The pulpit and reading-desk are erected near the communion rnita, 
one on each aide of the church. The aide entrance has been hrirksd up, and a 
new one opened under the tower ; a small aacristy fans been erected at the east 
entrance of the chancel ; the pillars of tlie nave have ban cleaned, and a window, 
with new stonework, has been put in liar chancel. 

Collingbottrat Kingston. — Tbe parish church, which haa been closed for 
repairs, wu recently re-opened. A sum (including the value of old material, 
estimated at £100) considerably excelling £l/O0 ha* been expended on tlie 
restoration. The architect has been especially careful, in carrying out the re- 
quired improvements, to preserve tlie original character of the fabric. The fine 
Norman arcade, dating back aa far as the eleventh century, has been restored. 
The cbaiiL-e] urch bo* I'urbrck marble shafts, supporting foliated capital*. An 
unsightly gallery hat been removed, and, through the munificence of the 
Marquis of" Aileahury, the belfry floor has been converted into a baptistry. It 
has a new font, a carved screen, anil floor of encaustic lib*. The chancel, which 
ia in tlie hamla of appropriaiora, ha* not participated in the restoration, and it* 
appearance contrasts ininfully with the oilier parts of the building. 

Liucolnthin. — Tlie church of All Saints, near Epworth. consists of nave, 
north and south aialei*, chancel, and chancel aisle, south porch, and tower at the 
west red. The chancel lias recently been "renovated," but it appear* the work 
done i* not multleae, aa the plaster in some place* is already tailing from the 
walls. The improvement hi the chancel having been effected, the incumbent 
consulted with several poriahionera with the view of extending the work to the 
nave and aisle*, the pillars, arches, and walla of which were enveloped in numerous 
coots of colour-wash that had completely obliterated the work or the Medittsval 
architect. In removing; the whitewash the stonework wa» found b> lie covered 
with variou* colours — red. blue, and black. On the writ wall a fresco was 
diacotered : the subject of the Judgment was commonly represented on this wall, 
or over the chancel arch. In removing the soil In the chancel for the erection of 
the stuve a atone coffin was Inund. In the south wall, near the place of aepolture 
just referred to, arraediliav. And near the east end of the same wall b a piscina. 
In the west wall is an aperture, but it can only be seen in the tower : from it a 
view of the high allur was obtained, and a bell rung therefrom to call attention 
to the more solemn parts of the service. There are two altar brackets — one in 
the ninth and the other in the north aisle. That in the south aisle is enriched 
with foliage. The circular font, which has been removed from its original and 
proper position, ia of tlie same date. Tlie tower ia lute Perpendicular; and Use 
south porch contains same rich work of the fame date. All tlie easternmost 
window* have been filled with stained glass by Mr. Wailcs. of Newcastle. 

Xorthamptmuhirt.- Disgraceful Stale of Rin^ttcad Church.— Says a 
local authority :— " This once pretty ami neat-looking church is in a most deplo- 
rable Mate, mid is rapidly going to ruin. Two years since it could have been put 
in complete repair for about £800, but in two years hence it will require not 
less than £900 or £1,000 to efftct an efficient reparation. It baa been 
closed lor aome time. Tlie gate* of the churchyard hare had all the rails 
taken from them ; the churchyard wall i* fulling into the street, and the 
yard itself Is the resort nf all the idle and mischievous urchins of the place, 
who commit every possible act of violence ami ill-usage on the sacred eiliffce. 
The graveyard is in n most disgraceful state of neglect. There ia scarcely 
n whole pane of glass in the entire edifice, whilst in many places the window- 
frumos !i;ivc been taken out and flung into the interior of the church, so tluit the 
mischievously disposed have not the least trouble in procuring admission into the 
body nf the church and coiuiultling acta of sacrilege. Tlie interior of the church 
present* a most (teplorahlespertncie. Tlie pavement is strewn with broken glass, 
n-inimit* of window-franies, stone*, brickbats, dust, kc. The stose remains 
intact, Imt all the iron piping U gone. The dust-covered pulpit wear* an air of 
lifter drsolatioo, mid all nrcuwd is i xposed In the rll'crtsol wind and rain. The 



plain, but Iras good moulded shafts. What a i 
church U|>on its custodians." 

I.irrrpool.—Xcw J-'ree Church.— The foundation-stone of a new Free 
Church, to be erect, A in Gore-st reet >orth. was laid last week. This church, 
when completed, * III consist of chancel and nave CO fort long by :«) feet wide, 
organ chainlit-r 20 feet by 'JO feet, and south aisle 70 feet by 90 fint, with wooden 
bellcwt over the an li whirh divide* the two latu-r. Aa the ground fall* ton arii9 
tlie west end, a class-room, 'Jtf fcirt by 'JO feet, is obtained under that jiart of the 
aisle It is tmly promised to erect flic aotith aiale at present a* a mission cbaprl; 
the organ chaml»-r will, tlsercforc, In the meanwhile serve as a chancel. The 
aisle is divided into five bays by buttresses anil two-light windows on the south 
side, ami the chancel into 'two bays, the north side being left blank for future 
enlargement in thui direction. The height of the intsn-lor to the ridge is about 
40 feet, and to the top of tlie wall 21 feet. The building i* to be erected of brick, 
with stuiie dressings, and all tlie timber work to be of nr, stained and varnished. 
Midillc-roiiited tioliilc is the style adopted. Ou the south side, and one buy 
from the west end. is tlie entrance door. There are to be no benches or fixed 

fiews, but the whole spare ia to be I'm- and unincumbered, floored with red and 
ilue tiles, and provided witii chairs whirh ran be set or removed at |deasure. 
The table, with the eoiuuiunion-railing, tbe pulpit, the reading-desk, and font, 
are not iuclud>tl in the contract, they will form gills to the church from those 
who are chunta'jly disiwscd. Tin- present portion of the building ia to cost 
£l,.'i00. Mr. ToiuWinaon U the builder, ami Messrs. W. aud J. Hay are the 
architects. 

.St lion! *. 

Stourbridge.— Tlir grammar adiuol preiniws hove lio-n rebuilt, with a frontagw 
to High-street, of 101 lent. The style adopted b-r the iHiildinga t» the Perpen- 
dicular, from it design bv Mr. T. Smith, ot .Stourbridge, architect Tbe i 
entrance is uiulrr a tower I'M feet high, which is approached from the i 
by a broad flight nf stone steps. The n sidemcs are approached from tlse street 
by a terrace, which hus nil ornamental pierced wall and iron gates. Tlie end of the 
school toward* ihe street is *einl-s>ctagi»niil, buttressed at the augles. The three 
faces have windows with tracery in the heads. Tlie roof U of high pitch, and 
covered with black and ml tiles in hands. Tlie school is a iiaralleiagrain of 52 
fret bv 23 feet ti Inclirs. It is 30 feet ill height. IllteriwlK the roof is supported 
bv hammer-beam principals rusting on stnne mrbrls. The ceiling is ribbed and 
carted at tbe iuterwetion*. Light is obtained from the three window* at the 
street end before uuntioneil, which form internally one law bay, and at the 
opposite end by a lofty four-light traceried window, recessed into a deep square 
buy. A lecture hall, »J feel by 17 fret, is entered by un archway and lobby at thi* 
end of tlie achool, Tbe tower is surmounted by a cupola, braing a ' 
a clock mid three bells, 
the master's loMiy, upon 
gutters, and clock ehamlsr 



\n angle turret is prukscted at the school floor level in 
and ny a spiral stair access to Use roof, 
The' entrances have arched doorways, 
and ail 'tiie windows have cusprd and labelled heads. The parapets arc crenellated 
itch. Owing to the want of funds mucii *>f tbe 



xl corbels 
nhUiued. 



windows have cusprd a 
is heen left in block, 



and broken I. . , 

carving has heen left in block, except tlie arms or the royal founder. The 
cmckctrd finials, the rose, portcullis, fleur-dc-lii, crown aiul badges, and tbe 
corbels aud drip-slones, and tower, have been executed. The plus ground 1* 
entered from the school lobby, and Ls fitted with a (ryninasiuin. The cost of 
the work a* carried out, including purchase of additional frontage, is 
£3,050. The builder is Mr. Kelson, of Hudley. 



NOTK3 FROM THE PROVINCES. 
Clifton Sutpriuion Jlridgr.—Umtn. Hawkshaw and Jiarlow, the engineer* 
far thie work, have reported that a contract has been entered into with Messrs. 
Cochrane and Co. for taking down the chain* of the Hungerford-bridge and re- 
erecting them nt Clifton, and for the supply and erection of the whole of the 
additional ironwork, and oilier work necessarv for tlie construction of the CHAon- 
bridge, and the soap- ndrd portion of the roadway. The time at which theciudns 
will come into |Ms»es*lou of the Clifton Bridge Company depends ui»>n Un? 
rapidity witli which the construction of the new bridge at Hnngerforu advances, 
judging from the progress already made in that work, they recommend that the 
preliminary operation of preparing the anchorage and pier* at Clifton for the 
reception of tlie chains should he commenced at Midsummer of tlie present year. 
The examination and rc-arrangement of tlie link* of tlie chains, and the con- 
struction of the new links and other ironwork, will proceed simultaneously with 
the preliminary operation* at Clifton. 

Colehetter Camp.— tuts formation of the artesian well in connection with the 
new camp at Colchester ia now being pushed forward, the borings having, 
reached a depth of nearly 300 feel. The contractors tor the new cavalry 
barracks have not vet commenced the works, and it I* said an extension of one 
month bo* been given them iu consequence of tlie still heavy work* to be completed 
upon tlie building Tor the ttrcat International Exhibition. 

Bott.—X new building has been erected in thi* town for a corn, cheese, butter, 
and poultry market. Tlie rust has been £2..500, which was raised iu slmre*. In 
addition to the accommodation for agriculturists, there ore also rooms for the 
library of the Mechanics' Institute, reading-rooms. Sec. 

Hetidence of the Bitlmu of Glouavtrr arid BrMot.— Kflbrts are bang made 
to complete the Episcopol Palace Kir the Bishop by the Triennial Festival, which 
ill be held in Gtosicestcr in August or September next. Hcrcrnlold houses hare. 

the garden. Tbe 
i spared being part 



and arc being pulled down to Improve the aspect and increa 
new building occupiesMhe site of tbe oldJPalace. The only |»>rt 



of tlie great ball in the centre of the building. Tl» 



ider it being 



substantial and spacious, it was dclerinined not to remove it ; and it was 
tended that the walls and tlie roof should be retained, until it wa» ascertaii 
that tbev were much liilspidotrsl, ami Ihev have therefore Iseen taken down anil 
rebuilt. ' Tlie building is Irs J feet long by'OO *Vcl wide, and form* two wing*, one 
eastward and the other westward of ihe Abbot's-hall, communication being made 
through tlie great hall with the two wings. The east wing is Intended lor the 
spire exhibits sij-ii' of decas, and the wall* require repairs In many places. ; Bishop's iv-sldenee. and tint west wing for the cpisi-opul business. The latter 
Nir< - ;> - somelJiin t : might he ilmie Iu rimeuv this sad state of lliings. II a cbnri-h contains tbe librarv and walting-rooin, nnd over tlu - ji scserul bed-mams, acc. 
ra'" cannot he procured, tint mlnntarv system migiit bit found rtticactoits in Lfit/ktoH liuz:iird.—\l n meeting of tbe directors il was rcsolvod lliat tbe 
reii>o>in-_- the wnmbil. The church contains some iuten-stlng |»rtioiri : the contnicl fur bifililing the new Com txchnnpe should be given to Messrs. 
tuner a,„j spire, piers, nr, bos. ind seme purti-nis uf flit walls an - Earlv English ; Osborne Un-tliers, of LLict^ter. and that lliey be iwpi.-stej to cismuiunesi the 
otl:.-r porlions arc IJ.-corated, with line tracers Insome »t the niudowa ; ami tbent same witl,..nt lurther ih l .v. Tin* ■ present were nl upinlou tluit a stone front 
ant three siulb, a holy water drain, ar.d aumbry the cbunccl. The tout is would l>. - fur more *ub«anti,ii tmi preferable to one cover. .! with cement; they 
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ti lu hi* band, he regards it with observant and centem- 
e i. to be af bronar. 7 feet 6 inches in height, standing 
Ahertlren granite, 9 tectO inches high— the united height 



therefore came to the resolution to have a utouc one, is provided in the original 
specification : and to meet the additional expense two of the director* subscribed 
ISO earb. 

Bwileigk Sallrrlon. near Kxtlrr.—K puhlic assembly-room haa been opened 
nt tbU place. The principal room is 50 feet long by 38 tret wide, and IB feet 
high. There are committee- room* attached, together with a residence, for a 
person to took after the premises. The building is in the Italian style, with 
nt d rearing*. The ceiling in panelled, with ornamental ironwork, acting ai 
It will accommodate about 500 persons. The architect i» Mr. 
W. T. Crow, of Exeter. R. Bureh, of Hudlelgh Salterton, waa the contractor. 

Melrote.-lt is proponed to erect a corn-exchange here, which will be .nifable 
for lecture*, concerts, aalca, ice., for which there haa hitherto been no proper 
accommodation. A -it.:- In the market-place U thought most suitable. The total 
coat is estimated at £2,000. 

Bath. — A report, to be submitted to the Town Council at ita next, meeting, 
been pu Wished, embracing the suggestion* of the Market and Ilnrongh 
■perty Committee, for improving the Bath Market and the approaches thereto, 
according to the plans prepared hy Messrs. Hick* ami Isaac*, architect*. The 
summary of the whole expenditure involved in the erection of the works is esti- 
mated a* follow*: — The market Improvement, £6,14); new entrance from 
Bridge-street, kc., £1,600; new slaughter-houses, £1,400; the purchase of 
Brace's premise*, £180; total, £9,900. The committee, in roncluaion, stale 
that, assuming the total as not exceeding £10,000, thev would suggest that 
£1,000 ol that amount should be charged a* an extraordinary expense against 
the borough fund for the year beginning September 1st, 1802. For the remain- 
ing £0,000. annposing it to be raised by mortgage or bond, thev have good reason 
for believing that the annual surplus hereafter accruing from die water rents » ill 
reach a sum of £800 per annum, which would be more than adequate to provide 
for the Interest of the money borrowed, and repayment of the capital by annual 
instalments, without any addition to existing rales on tbe burgesses. 

Deal. — The Admiralty have Riven their assent to the construction of a pier at 
this place on iron pile*, atrrtching 030 feet out to sea, with a general width of 
'JO feet, and, at tbe head, of 40 feet ; height of platform above high-water mark, 
13 feet, and an average depth at the head of tbe pier at low-water spring tides 
of 10 feet, so as to insure Landing and embarking at all times of tide. 

Wilton Monument, Pauley.— A monument is about to be erected at Paislcv 
to the memory of Alexander Wilson, " Paisley port and American ornithologist/' 
™ design has been selected in competition", and is by Sir. J. Moasman, of 
A figure of tbe Ornithologist stands beside the trunk of a tree, his 
> bin:, and his sketch-book on the ground. He ha* just shot a bird. 
I holding the apt " 
plative loot. The 
on a massive pnieataYof 

of pedestal and statute being thus 17 feet. Tbe subscriptions on land amount to 
nearly £500, and about £100 more will be required to complete Hie work. 

Morgan Uo»,,Hal. .This new hospital, says the Dundee Courier, which Is 
to be plsced on u irinngular- shaped park at the junction of the Pitkcrro and 
Forfar Roads, is in the Scotch Baronial style of the sixteenth century, and with 
various French features introduced, consist* of four facades, enclosing an oblong 
court, 125 feet by :.il feet. The principal entrance front is 183 fret long. In 
tbe centre of this front is a lofty square tower, aiigfatly projecting beyond the 
line of tbe rest of tbe front, and Containing the chief entrance to the building. 
The tower ia 20 feet broad at the base, and terminate* at a height of 00 feet, in a 
steep slated roof, finished with an ornamental iron ridge. At each of tbe four 
Corners of the tower, and 40 feet from the ground, U a boldly corbelled out cir- 
cular turret, carried up some feet above the tower, and capped by a steep slated 
roof, termi Dating in a pinnacle, at nearly the same height as the roof of the 
tower. The tower is flanked on each side by a targe bay-window, on corbels at 
the level of the first floor, and rising up into a gable, with crow steps. At each 
end ut" this elevation is a rrow-steppnl guide, projecting II leet beyond the main 
Hoe of front. These gable* have on their angle* ornamental shafts, with carved 
bases ami capital. In the centre of each gable Is a corbel, from which springs a 
shaft with base and carved capital, supporting a chimney stack on the apex of 
the gable, and on each side of this corbel shaft there is, in the first-floor, a large 
window, in the bead of which is carved tracery. Between these gnblrs and the 
tower on each aide ia a large muKinncd and transouied window. This 
and the two flank elevation* are two stories lu height, with a steer* 
roof, with ornamental ridge. Tlic flank elevation*, which are 121) 
feet long, correspond in style with that already described, but are varied 
in design. The portion of the cast elevation, devoted to the chapel 
I* of ecclesiastical character. Entering the building by the principal door In the 
■ there is an entrance hall 20 by 111 feet, at the further end of which is a large 
looking into tbe Inner court. On each side of tbis oriel runs the 
main corridor of communication, 8 feet wide, and lighted by windows looking 
into the court. At tbe eml of the corridor, on the *talr* to the upper floor, on 
the right-hand tide of the entrance hall, arc three class-rooms, 30 by 22 feet ; 
■jpf •lining hall, 45 by 24 feet; master's and matron'* dining-room : master's 
Private-room ; lavatory. Ice. And on the left side of the entrance ball are the 

trust. <v. n. *» by £l fret ; clerk 's-roora and nafe; library for the boy* ; two 

room* for to*, matron* ; and two store* for keeping boys' ckvtbee. Cotnronnicatiug 
with this end of the corridor, but also provided with a separate entrance from 
the grounds, i* the master's house, of seven rooms, betides kitchen and servants' 
accommodation. The kit. ben offices of the hospital oeriipy the fourth side of 
the square, and are connected with tin; initin port of the building by a covered 
"'tgv running round three side* of the court. Tlse accommodation "provided in 
i on the ground floor consist* of a kitchen, 25 by 21 fact, scullery, gantries, 
*~t store, washing-house, and drying el-wet ; and in a sunk ecllnr a drpot for 
In a second story, shove the back entrance, nre a laundry and two large 
-rooms for servants. The upper floor of the principal building is occupied Gy 

' r are also two dornii- 
I area of the dormitories 
aft 

of two 
I also 

provided on this floor.' 

Caealry Itrpiit, Min hlnnc. — " We nre sorry to ,'ienr." says the Manlntom- 
Journal, •• tl.at orders ban- been received postponing the n building and enlarge- 




Fakjmioi-sk. Chajcthy. 
For a mall farm-bouse nt Chantry, on the Slagskiw estate, telimirlnB to ItoVrt 
UMhsjB, E*o- J. E. W»us>n, architect, Nc*rca*tle-l»pori-Tjne. Quantities nut sap- 
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for the CoepuaUon of do City of 
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OlItKril, SuTI-lXD. 
For the erection of the free church ol Kirkmlchael. 



Rohert Hsrria. 

James Johnston 

Tod sad Fagaa 



Joseph 
Jota> " 



■ " • I i-av el llUhaoU.n £ J I S I) I) 

2'K o o .Isrdine Brvitiier* ;to a o 

lis to H I JiM.|ihTtioiupBn4tCo.(nccc|«sd p» a <l 
J/iis&s'f true*. 
£\\m I Joseph Davidson C117 
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II"] Samuel tj 
/TosVrer - * BVt. 
■ irj in | K and L. 

•Vaorr'* Wwt. 
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L'taoceptot). 



IM 
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Ua.nsiox, luKi.sxn. 

For ibtilHIe-n* sivJ sltemtions to Ueskanore House, near Omngh. Messrs. Iloyd and 
Bait, architect*, Delisst and Lon-londerry. (Jusntitics taken out hy Mr. Fetherston 
T^ilvtneiderry. 

alnllrn. umsfrh £a>50 « 0 I McGaairher, Omach j£2.1CO 0 o 

Fergnsai, Londooilerrj 7,333 n 0 McClelland <*ceepted) 3,1)7110 i 

Steward, Ilelfast 2,] hi « (i I 

Pflll-H .HOLSK, Hol-lillTOSJ. 
For rreetlng a put^Uchonse, at Houghon. Mr. Uobevt Hntehbuon, Hnntiagdon, 
archltort. 

C. It. Mivile £lTi 0 n I P. Brown 0 n 

W. Canafl t*» » o u. Michsnlson •.'»! o o 

W. Dsliner KsV 0 0 C. Masun (aeorjited) -IfJ 17 fl 

J. Saint S«i 0 0 



Si-liociui, Baxwki.l. 

For erecting lUnwell Xalioual bchool*. Mr. Hans F. Price, architect, Weston super- 
Mai*. 

Jesse Thoroey X3^'5 0 

Wm. Brock ... 

.•««•...••*■■•■...•« 



o Jor.n l-suucT 
0 It. II. Trickey 
v I Wm. Uuwlctt 



*-• sCi-Vs *> 

• ****>■• Is'sS-l 1 6 

i'37 7 



. WniTrniAi'Kt., 
For Oi.< ervx^lon of No. t war. Iv.a-., Commnreii 
Mr. H H. Cslllns, architect. yasnUUe. supplksL 

I'Ansnn jfiyuo I ftpcr and Wbe 

Isxwissieo and e-ion. 1 1 Myers *n>.l toon 

Ashby and Son 



for M. Levy, Esq. 

aHtin 



Newman sr>l Mann . 



f./af* I I). 

Ashby and Hona-r «,57S | 



BMS*SS****SS 
>...ii... ••■*•■•* ........... 



t'ATTI.i: MAIiaET, CnU lir.«TKIt. 



For dralnlmt the ground, constructing ask pens tor sheep and pigs, and stand* for oxen , 
i witri hard brick*, and tlie rcskdssys with Kentish r»ir, unci grovelling the 
by Mr. J. Cooke. L'.E 
J. isawyer £l>vi 01 Las and 



pavtnir tbe [on sntfi hard tiricka, *ist tlie roads* 
remainder of tbe surf are. Plan* by Mr. J. Cooke. C.E. 

J. Isawyer il>VI n | Ijee anil B 

C. i'nrker , l,*s> o J o. Doiss.u 

iuyner and Hunjinclcs 1,511 to . n.orrtu 

t*. start • ..... l,*«li o ft. strlkson 

ft. Hawa in * , , I,WI o [ J. Hsro ^acerpte.1) ...•■•....« 

The S-arvejor « estlmaf ■ was sliitbtly overXl.AW. 

Altebatioss, omsntiL. 

For Alterations at No. <i. CornhJd. h'r llw Vletr<i|s,llUn and Pmvlneial 
It. Fowler. Eij., architect. -".\ r..*t-stm.t. ifuantithsi by Mr. Harris. 
AafoTdaadCo ... *l,Ta7 | Ijcorgn and r 

isssssssssssss 1,7*0. 
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BitKnvjtr. Itivrn 

tenders for Usee 
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nt of 



COMPETITIONS OPEM. 

DitlDOKS. 

-The Munh 'iwlity of Brlstisne nre preran-1 to P'^tve ih sljuiaud 
nstnietivn ol a hridav. ovst the llntaan- river, vt llrlslanc. the capital 
rhesiilhuroftlie Is^t lUMiirn. st the lowisjl cost, will receive a retsaid 
ijil.ivid toesrry tive work oat, providlnir lie famishes smttcjent proct of 
lus cranlieteturj sei<r. lperleooe ia nmllar urelactnktti^s. A vcemiutn of XsO will bo 
a»neJ.«l to tl» w-xt tssst desairn. slid jCIM foe tnn nest IsssU Toe jh'ai.s. -p.eillci 
and estimates ut in-.- rlr-t and s con 1 t*J iitivs silt l>o retainel by tbe Corporation i 
property. Tbe remainder will t* rvtsirac.1 to tbe cmpetitors; b-.it tbe c.jeporati.io will 
Incur no retinnsibUity as to their asfs delivery, l-scb set of drawings, sail the docu- 
ments scomiMiTiririirthon, »r* ti. ts> dlstinsra^hed }ty » nieitto only, and acc.ioiii*nlcl bv 
s :■ tier In s -e.l.si envelope, majku.1 with the w oi.k:... ajul ..;iitalnliij tbe author', 
name iuul *itlre~s, and sneh tcstimnnlsti as be >n*v train*, proper torumish. Professional 
ipetitors. will I- appointed by Hie Cor|«oc»tion to ilsvertnim tlie 
inerlts wf lb.' resis-clivc drsiinis. 
slpi. will la entertained. ' 
no or before the lith of 1' 



, " tl.at ordersuave t»en receive. is.sti>o.iing the i. i.uildbig and enlarge- ^luat th^rcqsretivedesurns. WI0t>hi umner. foe the work, senmpanying l^.e de- 
this garrison for the pt.* nt. Tin, step has doubt les* been taken iron. .w,.wdlic«.t!-ruiif.!. Aildesa.r.c.An.1 t.nJers to be aVUvrts* wt liresfeat:. tl.« 
sure upon the finance* of the country." i on or before the Uth of MareJi next- t'oines o.' the in-tro :ti 0 us to competitors, and ihe 
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. of P. Munich* and Co., tlie Colonial agent*, anil age-ota 
of guccntliuu], wi u> 8*, Urediam Hook. Old ITroed-slrtiet, 



reijuirc plan* 
full! 



to aim' out ttii- new Carlisle bridge (Dublin) scheme, 
nit MM-ir.f»t»im> fur the ernctlon uf toe rtrncture on tbe ptntnt idle, the 
breadth o! «RkTUt«-«lrv«t. jBOflwlll be paid tor 111- lv«l ami m «t approved plan. 
£PM for the second, and *H' for thn thlnt. Tbe plan*, fcc. t" be the property- u( the 
com-uiuec, u> wbuta application* arc to be made at the liupcilal Hotel, HackvlUe street, 
L>ni tin. 

INFIRMARY. 

Lommiv.— The laonagrr* of the Central Lorul-m DiKrlert School desire to b«ie design* tora 
detached Infirmary fT their bovt' and girls' schools at Cuckoo Form. HanwuU. The 
balkllng muit bo of a limple and ioaxpcaslvn character, in harmony with the ciltUng 
buildings, and comprise oroomniodaUoa at rnqotrwl by the Poor Law Board for 1 hij boys 
and l*o girl*, each sex to be «*perately distributed in six room*. Than must nliw be a 
kitcnrti. sttlgrry, waiting-room, and irjier nece»ary offleV-< unilernratil. Partlcn.art on 
application to the «u|*rintex»ilent at tho schools. The plant sum he drawn to an uniform 
K'ale of ft feet to on Inch, each to be accompanied by a »|»cincatlon of the works and an 
odinuitcof their coat. Noro-cmium will be given, but tbo architect who* |*lan Is 
chosno will he paM by commission for irapcrvMiai.yic .. of erection of the building In the 
usual way. bach »ct of plan* mutt be ku1i*t1NM with a motto, and forwarded with a 
oraled letter, containing the motto anil the author'* name, to Samuel Huath, J nil. clerk 
to tho Board. So. 1 », Bsalngtiall street , E.< '. , on or before April 2. 

LAY1.NO t»t!T. 

TR ISM ERE.— The director* of tho Tranroerc Freehold Land Society iteairc plant, before 1h« 
iith March, fur laying out and allotting the estate belonging to the Society, in Higher 
Tranmvre : ennststing of about 40 statute acres. Premium* will be given for the b**t 
and *#*?ond-be*.t jilans. Bach plan to be txvoronanicd with an ca r lm a tc of the oo*t of tho 
fonnation and oonstrnction of the reads and n-wvrt, and also of the laying out of the 



land. 1'articulars _ 
UTcrpool | or from Mr. H . P. Priest, I 
iJtrkenheed. 



ytng out or th 
12, l»rd .street 
■t, Market ..treel 



COJTTRACTS OPEN. 

MECHANIC'S INSTITl'TK. 
Dt'DUtY.— For the erection 6f a isrw mechanic's Institute and public ball, 
liamii-jMi-rtreet. Dudley, la the count; of Worcester. Plans, fcc, at the < 

" , to the lTth March. 



Wolver- 

or of Mr, 



William Bourne, nrchilcrt. Tower-tlrc. 



' Tender* for 




troet. Dudley, to the 
lnstittitcetiii»d>y." 
Ihtdley, " 



MANSION. 
-, of a mansion. fc< 
lie sniitham|*lon. 
INFIRMARY. 
I of a fever ward upon pt- 

office In Lyinington wi or Lesfore Morel. 

PIEP.. 




K.W.,orat 



will be famished on payiBcnt of 
to tlie chairman, of the 



CH17RCHKS. 

t ludcford Church. Plans, fcc. on application to the rector, till 
ed to the secretary, on or before March loth 




r the erection of the whose or any portion of a new church, to be buitt at 
int. lie. at the Upper School room. WeUnel.I-fned. Preston, and alto at the 
I of the architect, Mr. E. 0. Fnley, Lancaster, to mth March. Inclush 
r cover to tho Her. TnoBust Clark, West < 
k't Church,'" on or before March TJ. 

CHAPEL, 

l of the Clifton Wnleyan Chapel Drawings, fcc., with Footers 
a, «, Park-atrect. Bristol, ttll the idtJi Ins*., on or bclori! WUA tlie 
i arc to be tent to the architccu, sealed and endorsed " Tenders for Qlftoo 
Weaieyan Chapel." 

MCABAOK. 

MoxuntTHantBE.— For the erection of Caertnon VIcaraBc- hnnte. three miles from 
Newport. Mwinwuthshlre. Plana, *c, at the King's Head Hotel, Newport ; and tenders 
dm* be tint to Prlesiarel and nosdon, tUoeeaan arehitcct. 6, Whitehall, ljuiuion, on or 
before thn jith of March. 

t?CHOOLS. 

B>.<CX. Par tho en-roon of new school bulldinsr" at Great Holland, 
the office of Mr. H. W. 
sM tent to the Iter. R. 
UUi March. 

DWKLUNQ HOnfOsK 
-For the nbufldlug of the booso and premises. No 
Plant. AiC., at tho office of Mr. K. T. Howell, surrey 



SODTHAtrrTON. 

Houthameiein. 
BouUiaiupton. 



Plant, fcc, at 



. MiiUlle ra»l-«tTeet 

, HoJioeer-bulidiDgs 



red by tli 
511I1 Mai 



Ooernter and Aldernry. Tenders will be rw 
omeo. Pall-mall. Lonikm, S.W, on or before t~ 
Duul.iv.-Korthe n.'rr.<rmHn.* of such aru(U-er<' work as may tie required at the nusstr- 
menUone.1 ,talir.u». rroen the 14th April. l»'vf. to .list March. ii^us»re. rti. :— 

liublin liistrlet, a. )»-r schedule I!. Athlone. with S per cent. In tsMitlon for rille range ; 
Mullingar. with r per cent, in addition for ride range. The contract* to be oelernilnal.to 
at urn perl. >1 *tb:r tho nrst year, on either party then giving to the other thn'e ■nor.tha 
notJeJi in writlnir. lnloraiatioil to W lia-l at the lhstrict ft*>al tiigineers' Offl.*, Imhiln. 
and at the Royal Kngineers' (Xrlorj, Athlone. or to the Barrack Master at MSUl 
printed schednltsi nf price*, with term 

depositing 10a. Tender* sealed to be transmitted under corer to 



transi 

. London. S.W., 
" (as the cane may 
ROADMAK 



eniier. ta*f be had uu 
• Ttie plrectnr of Oon- 



iREbANP. — For tho following works, 
1.— For making anew line of road I 
Foley's cottage in Boilyraheoti.oon 
For soaking a new line of road f ron 
thotownlond of Balliiigarry. Plan 
E. Wynne, secretary to the (irand . 

KewutCTOS. — Tor the supply 
paring, of about tiu.uuo feet super 
lineal ; an.1 
PhUlipl, Hi 
Newlngton. 
5 th March, IM 




r ' r i. ' an I lotte 
tilted unler < 
" marked on 
w), Itffore March 1 
....IN<1, *C. 
n th* barony of Oorey. in the county of 1 
nm thoeorucr of Ult'PoMl-omoa In tiorey. to F*tt 
tuuikg about 416 perchsa ; not to exoted stMtX 
tiorey to Tiuthely, containing ahont 3 " 
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SEWTTRAiiK. ' 

DrMmiES.— For coostrnctlng and oonipleting a m__ 
White Sanits Itamfriea. The sewer will lie about son yard* In lengt , 
brick* with tire day inrert Idoekt. Tho isretii™. fcc with James 1 liar boor , < Jh 
eU-nch street, Dumfries ; and lenilers to be l>hred with William Martin, town clerk, on or 

before autl, March. 

8CTTLY. 

of H^kney.and ^Jf»^^S 
of Hackney and Moke, 

Newington. For the supply of glosod stoneware sewer awl Oram pipta Par the rjjrply 
and deUrerv of ballast, "lilngle and hoggin ; for tho anpply and laying down 
paring, and granite curbing ; abx. for repairs to the «kstin« footway, 
ani Ming of Un tern*. Ump-head*. irunl-j.i 1— . anil -•rv.ee-pipus 
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larther back, tbtn prorldine; ,i mthwaT which lias been long required. The new 
pavement fat six hundred feet long by seven feet six, and wax entrttited M the 
" Chekxea to Mr. William Bvram, atone roerriiMit, or Uruee'a « harf, 
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I-OLICB-STATTOS. 

Daroit.— For tho erection of police Marion, fcc, at Narthtawton. Devon. Plans, fcc, with 
Henry Ford, Clerk of tho Petstsa, Cattle of Rxetcr, and at the office of Robert Fuliord, £•*]., 
clerk to the JotUce*, Northuwton. Healed tenders enilorsed. "Tendor for Northlawwn 
Police Station. ' to be tent to Mr. Ford on or before the 1st April. 

MILITARY WORKS. 

SCOTLAXn.— For contracting from lit April. HW'J, to 31*t March. 1"«J, inclusiTo. f'»r the 
performance of sneh artlftcer*' work at may bo required at the under-mentioned staclons, 
vU. :— Edinburgh Cattle ; Pterin til Barracks ; Isslth Fort, Martrllo Tower, and Blackness 
CtisfJn ; Greenlaw Military Prison and Barracks; lVrth Uarracks : thindee Barracks and 
Umughty t.'astle ; liuntttr Uarracks ; Berwick and Holy Island ; Glasgow Barracks ; Isam- 
lauton Cattle ; Paisley Uarracks : Hamilton barracks ; Ayr Barracks; Fort Matilda Stirling 
Cattle ; Alcnleen Barrack*. Ueadi ami Terry Toint Batterie* ; Fort* tkorge. Attsroftttt, 
and William. In all cases, the seven trade* are to be In one tmiter for each station, and 
the oontraeta to be determinable at any period after the first year, on either party giving 
to the other three months * notice in writing. Any person may tender for one or more of 
tlie above station*. Parties applying for forms of tender mutt give sulTI< Vnt guarantee 
to the entire Met > "faction of the cotnnutndlng royal engineer of their being fully competent 
to undertake usel execute any new work* or repairs that may from time to time be 
ordered on thn eesntract schedules. Every information on app ! icatlon to the Royal Engi- 
neer or Barrack ameea, at the several stations herein named, together with printed 
setHtluiet of tbe piieet, with the terms of contract and letter of tender for the several 
description* of artinoer*' work, to the ?7tli February, upon making a deposit of live 
shilling* fur the name. The letter of tender to lie sealed, and tranamittcd under cover to 
the Director of Omtrarte. War Isepaittrwet, Pall-mall, London, 8.W.. to that It may be 
i on i se d on or before the HWi March, INK!, and to he marked on the left-hand corner of 
the envrlore, " Tender for Works at — ." 
GI'KUxmkT. fcc— ror the nsnol triennial contract* far works ami rctialrs to War Depart- 
ment Ituildtiurttn the Islands of Unernsry and Alderney. Schedule* of price* and form* of 
tender (for whfch He. Jd. for each set wiU have to be de|»slted 1. anil all oilier infonniiUoo 
amy be hesl on tymlieatlan to the tnrveyor. at the office of the Insjiector^leoeral of 
--, Loodon, S.W. ; and at the Royal 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF CITY CHURCHES. 

MID the bloodiest and dark- 
est days of the first French Revo- 
lution there was funned a band 
— In baniU noire — of speculative 
individuals, who assumed the 
utilitarian mission of converting 
into money, or to some purpose of 
practical utility, the architectural 
monuments which the piety or 
refined taste of thiir ancestors 
had raised to the great embellish- 
ment of France. The Convention 
wanted money to equip armies as 
apostles to the rest of Europe of 
the Religion of Reason, and as 
meers of French civilisation ; 
and the Black Band, in their 
r patriotic anxiety to further these 

ends, offered their money in exchange for 
structure! raised by a haughty aristocracy and 
fanatical priesthood — structures which could 
be nothing more than obstructions to the new 
light which the Etre Supreme shed over France. 
So, under their black nag, inscribed guerre cmx 
chateaux, paix aux hameaux, they went forth in 
bands, armed with sledge-hammers, crowbars, 
and pickaxes, and levelled to the ground 
cathedrals, churches, monastic structures, 
i mansions, where there were no 
i of making money than from the 
sale of old building materials. In districts where individuals offered to 
purchase from la bande noire confiscated edifices for conversion to 
useful purposes, care was taken to destroy statues, carved armorial 
bearings, and artistic ornaments, in order to efface traces of the in- 
equality and superstition which previously existed. From the northern 
provinces, dotted with Flemish and the best French interpretations of 
Gothic art ; through Normandy, with its stately feudal castles and 
masculine styles, uniting force and grace into forms of beauty ; through 
the vnllcy of the Loire, where the pleasing works of the Renaissance 
stand on noble terraces sweeping down to the river; onto Limoges, 
where two styles of art may be said to have met ; on their way northward, 
from the Lombard and Venetian cities of Italy, and from the Moorish 
towns of Spain, the destroyers passed, loaving a broad tract of sense- 
less, purposeless, and irreparable desolation behind them. 

The Convention— ignorantly indifferent as the members were to the 
opinions of posterity, and careless of everything that did not gratify their 
political passions— did not venture directly on works of destruction, 
Although clearly responsible for the vandalism of la bona* noire. In 
justice we should, perhaps, make a distinction between the Convention 
and tho government of the Convention. If the Executive sold archi- 
tectural works to ruthless destruction, the Convention, or some of its 
members, strove to preserve the artistic inheritance bequeathed by the 
past. An ex-bishop of Blois, a Conventionist, indignant at the degra- 
dations and destructions — for which he invented the term vandalism- 
perpetrated in the provinces, mode several reports, and at last obtained 
decrees rendering the constituted authorities responsible for the pre- 
servation of national monuments and libraries. Of the buildings the 
Convention decreed national property and took possession of in the 
name of the nation, it did not openly proceed to destroy any, but 
converted them to some quari useful purpose. In Paris the Archi- 
«piscopal Palace was united to the well-known hospital, Hotel Dieu, 
and the conventual structures were most of tbem transformed into 
hospital*. Such was the destination of the Abbey St. Antoine, of the 
Benedictine Convent Rue dc Sevres, of the Monastery Faubourg St. 
Jacques, of the Convent at Chaillot, the College Montoigu, the 
Convent of Val de Grace, and others. A Jacobin convent was trans- 
formed into an artillery museum. The Abbey of St. Martin was made the 
Conservatory of Arts and Trades, and the church is now a library. We 
scarcely remember an instance of the Convention pulling down a church, 
though it may have desecrated many. And it is, therefore, all the more 
surprising that what the Convention dared not do when its political and 
irreligious madness was at its height should bo proposed to be done in 
London, under the patronage of the Bishop and when we are at the full 
flood of a religious revival. 

A statement has been going the round of the press*that the Post-office 
authorities have offered a sum, varying from £40,000 to .£80,000, for 
the site of the church of St. Mary Woolnnth, to construct the Lombard - 
strett branch thereon. This structure will, therefore, if the parishioners 
; thereto, be forthwith demolished, and will be the first church 



taken down under the Bishop or London's new Act, the 22nd artitle 
of which provides that the proceeds of the " first sale of property or 
materials shall be appropriated for the payment of expenses incurred, 
retrospectively or prospectively, in carrying out the provisions of the 
Act ; " And the same fund shall from time to time be augmented by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners from the produce of similar sales of 
property as there may be occasion." The written consent of the Vestry 
is necessary before the scheme can be carried into effect. 

Sentiment is, doubtless, excessively foolish; but there are few 
Englishmen — excepting, of course. Bishops and Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners — who can contemplate with indifference the destruction of an 
edifice consecrated to the worship of God, and wherein our fathers 
were baptised, married, and solemnly dismissed to the grave through 
generations of men. The desecration of the graveyard— God's acre, as 
our fathers simply and reverently called it— is still more revolting to the 
laity. No consideration should be allowed to disturb the ashes of the 
dead. 

Although this may be a matter of sentiment with Englishmen, and 
tbev may feel that they would suffer almost any personal incon- 
venience rather than pull down a church or disturb graves, it may be 
admitted that there are coses in which such proceedings may be 
tolerated— we cannot say justified. But every cose must be judged by 
itself and nutrn bloc. Is there an excuse or necessity for the destruction 
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of St. Mary Wi 

is, that in the city there arc many churches without congregations, 
while, without the city, there are many congregations without churches. 
The city churches have rich endowments, and their sites arc valuable ; 
appropriate the endowments and prices of the sites of such churches as 
are unattended to the erection and endowment of new churches in the 
suburbs, says Dr. Tait. Certainly, the scheme looks very utilitarian— 
quite philosophical at first glance — but subsequent examination will 
show it to be the reverse. The first proposition of the advocates of the 
measure is that London contains nearly three million inhabitants and less 
than 500 churches, so 100 churches should be built. In ibis we may 
concur ; by all means let us have the additional century of churches ; 
but not old churches pulled down to build up new ones, for that would 
not alter the relative proportions of population and churches. Then, 
we are not sure that the figures represent the actual accommodation 
for religious worship. Turning to the last edition of the Pott Office 
Directory, we find there enumerated 334 Established churches and 77 
chapels of ease, 104 Wesleyan chapels, 100 Independent chapels, 89 
Baptist chapels, 84 chapels of other Protestant Dissenters, making the 
total of Protestant places of worship 782. To these mast be added 31 
Catholic chapels, 10 synagogues, 8 Quaker meeting-houses, 7 Unitarian 
chapels, ana 2 Greek chapels, giving the grand total of places of 
worship at 840 for a population of 2,80.1,53 1, as ascertained by the lust 
Census, instead of the figures stated by the advocates of church destruc- 
tion and extension. The figures as given corrected may not show that 
ample accommodation for public worship is provided in the metropolis, 
but they do prove that it is not so deficient as has been represented, 
for they show one place of worship for every group of population equal 
to 3,300 souls, instead of one for 6,000. 
The history of church extension in the metropolis is well worth 



glancing at on tho present occasion. When FiuSiephen 
were in London and tho suburbs 13 conventual churches, and 126 
parish churches. Centuries later, when Stow compiled his " Survaie," 
the number be gave for total was the same, 139; of these 89 were 
destroyed by the Fire, and of them 35 were not rebuilt. This would 
leave 104, independently of the two cathedrals, at the close of Wren's 
labours. From 1680 to 1850 there were built, independently of those 
erected by the present Commissioners, 56 churches for new parishes 
and districts; and the present Commissioners erected, wholly or partially, 
90 new churches up to 1850. Since then greater progress bos been 
made, so that there is no room for charging the present generation 
with having neglected its duty in this matter. 

Granted that tho population has departed from the City churches, 
and that new churches arc required in recently-formed districts, it 
does not follow that we should destroy what may now be unused. 
Before doing so — before resorting to so extreme a measure, wo are 
bound to exhaust every other resource. The fabric of a church is not 
the property of a generation. We have only a life interest in it, and 
hold it in trust for those who may come after us. In common justice 
we cannot alienate it. unless it be in the interest of our successors. Were 
the number of churches within the City to be reduced to suffice the 
present resident population, there is no certainty the diminished amount 
of church accommodation will be adequate to supply the wants of tho 
future resident population. There is just now a tendency to live out 
of the City ; but, so far as the poor are concerned, that is because they 
arc expelled. It is quite possible that a change may take place in 
the style of building, and that, as London grows larger, architects will 
give a vertical direction to the growth of London ; that is to say, 
erect lofty houses of six or more stories. Should this occur — 
and there arc not wanting premonitory symptoms of this change — 
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nothing i- more likely than that the resident population will aug- 
ment. There will then be no church accommodation for them, 
and it will be impossible to provide it, except at very disproportionate 
cost Under these circumstances, the destruction of City churches now 
•will be an act oi' cruel injustice, of culpable indifference, having regard 
to the contingent requirements of thefuturc. It is the duty of centres of 
population, where church accommodation is required, to provide it out of 
their own resources. Dissenters do so, and maintain their pastors without 
Slate assistance or legacies from the past. Classing them all as Pro- 
testant Dissenters, the figures quoted above show that they have built 
and kept up 377 places of worship while the Establishment possesses 
no more than 405. Yet Churchmen, us a body, are wealthier than Dis- 
senters. Are we. then, to suppose that their faith is cooler, and that 
among them the lamp of sacrifice burns feebler or is extinguished ? 
v\V are fully prepared to admit the weight of the rejoinder about the 
difference in cost of* constructing a chapel and a church ; but when we 
have done so, that does not disprove the existence of energy and devo- 
tiou among Dissenter?, and of lukewannuess among Churchmen. If 
the learning and eloquence of a brilliant episcopacy and priesthood 
cannot quicken the zeal of Churchmen for their faitu to the length of 
making their sacrifices for church extension keep pace with the increase 
of their wealth, still we contend that church extension is not to he 
obtained by church destruction. With the recent examples of the 
munificent exertions of laymen in this direction — of Miss Burdett 
Coutta, the Misses Monk, Sir. Hubbard, and Mr. Rercsford-Hopc — the 
laity cannot be so torpid as it is made, to appear. Its zeal would be 
quickened if the Church herself set the example. A belief is current 
that the revenue* of the Church arc ample to satisfy all existing wants, 
if properly aibninistcrcd. Laymen read of sees the holders of which 
receive princclv incomes, and apply them to the enrichment of their 
families ; of Church lands leased for inadequate rentals, that present 
incumbents may pocket large fines ; and of other sources of revenue 
which are diverted from the service of fhe Church. A case in point 
has been just published, which, without assuming a personal character, 
will admirably illustrate our proposition with respect to tho perversion 
or diversion of Church income. Kinsbury prebendary is in the hands 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and yields an income of £7,000 
ay ear. In seven years the income will rise to £66,000 annually. 
The greatest exertions arc now made to prevent this sum being 
applied to the erection of episcopal palaces, and to enliancing tho rank 
and dignity of deans, while Londoners arc without sufficient church 
accommodation, and are asked to demolish the monumental works of 
their fathers to supply the wants of new localities. The income of the 
prebendary it is sought from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to have 
applied to provide endowments for fifty existing churches now without 
them, and tor one hundred new churches to be built This would leave 
a balance of £26,000— or interest, at 3 per cent., on a capital of 
npwards of £860,000— for the erection of the fabrics. Surely here arc 
means to provide the requisite church extension, without imitating the 
Vandals of the French Revolution. Let the Commissioners announce 
such an appropriation, and the laity will not be backward in aiding 
the good work to the utmost of their ability. 

We have hitherto treated the question on general grounds, but if we 
narrow it to the case of St. Mary Woolnoth— and every case should be 
treated on its own grounds — the contemplated act of vandalism wdl 
appear particularly odious in an architectural point of view. St. Mary 
Woolnoth happens to be the chtf-tT mvre of Nicholas Hawksmoor, the 
favourite pupil of Wren ; it was built in 1719. The exterior is original 
and bold, remarkable for the solidity of its appearance, heightened by 
deep rustical«d work. If it does exhibit some trace of heaviness, it also 
shows an air of magnificence, combined with harmonious simplicity of 
decoration. The interim is effective and well proportioned, " sump- 
tuously beautiful,'' and ornamented with bold and rich decoration, and 
the plan remarkable, withal, for classical simplicity and harmony. And 
this is the structure which all critics agree in praising, and is one of tho 
' architectural monuments in the City, that is to be destroyed, under 
i of the highest dignitaries of the Church. 
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INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENOI.VE 

AT a netting of this Institution, held on th* *th instant, . 
Esq., President, in tlx- chair, papers were read by Mr. 
member, " Description of the Loch Ken Viaduct, l'ortnatrtck itaiiwa, .•• and u 
Mr. R. p. BUMTOK, member, " Description of the Centre Pier of the Bridge 
£3 t\Z7£t^U^ h ' °" ,hr(0TnWl11 »»"•*»>, and «' the »•*«» ™- 
At the montblv ballot the following candidate, were ballottcd for and dalv 
elected -.— «ir John U.n*on, M«a». J. V. Ulair, D. Ilutton, E. Johnston, f. 
Kershaw, T. E. M. ManJi, K. Milligan. li. Smallman, and YV. (i. Smart, as 
m.ml»T»; Me»n. If. H. Iligc, J. Gordon, J. M. Darkness, It. Hodson, J. 
Oliver, and I. Pickering, as Associate*. 

On Tuesday, the Ulh Inst., Mr. C A. IIarti Er read a paper, entitled " A 
Description of the Delta of the Danube, and of the Work* recentlv executed at the 
Sulina Month." The discussion was adjourned to the loth ins't., wlien, if time 
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THE 110 AD ACROSS THE PAKK. 

AFTER repeated attempts to do something very absurd, our crotchety 
and headstrong First Commissioner of Public Works has at length 
been forced into a sensible line of action ; but, even with his head put 
straight to it, and with every detail clearly defined, he still wiahe* — as 
we shall presently show— to swerve crookedly in pursuing it. The deep 
trench and the close sewer are both abandoned. The necessity of a new 
bridge over the Serpentine, or of a tunnel beneath it, are given up. Tho 
common folk, in hired vehicles, are to cross the park in the broad light of 
day, and in full view of the tenderly-carcd-for equestrians. A portion of 
their exercising ground is, moreover, to be appropriated to a more extended 
public use. For this inch of sacrifice an ell of compensation will, doubt- 
less, be sought hereafter in Kensington-gardens : but we must not look a 
gift horse too icrutinisingly in the mouth. We think ourselves only too 
lucky in that one, oven if Sir R. Mayne's excellent suggestions are con- 
ceded to us. The plan now— finally, we hope— settled, is to enter Ilyde- 
park from tlm Bayswater-mad at the Victoria-gate, and to make use of 
the present roadway as far as the bridge. This, as our readers arc aware, 
makes a sweep round the powder magazine. Now we should like to know 
why this out-of-the-way curl in the road could not be dispensed with, 
and the much shorter route behind the magaxinebe adopted? The road as 
it is, by its twistings and turnings, extends to nearly double the length of a 
direct road ; the necessity for increasing it is not certainly perceptible to us. 

The present railing, which divides the roads on the bridge, is to bo 
removed some 8 feet, so as to increase the width for the expected traffic 
Tins is judicious; but the granite piers at either end will be great ob- 
structions, and will seriously impede the traffic. Tho contractions of the 



road which they occasion are, perhaps, unavoidable on the bridge, but they 
seem in Mr. Cowpcr's mind to establish precedents which he feels bound 



to folio* 

On quitting the bridge the road again turns to the left. This road it is 
alio proposed to widen some eight feet, but rather than fell one solitary 
tree, or go in a direct line, a contraction is marked out in the very centre 
of the road, reducing its width at this point to under 30 feet. A road of 
irregular width, with a large traffic, is, as every one knows, the most diffi- 
cult to keep clear, and yet, with two unavoidable contractions on the 
bridge, Mr. Cowper must needs inflict a third upon us within fifty yards of 
it, and this without the slightest necessity. There is no need to bend at 
all to the left ou quitting the bridge ; by slicing a few yards from a useless 
angle of Kensington -gardens, and filling up the ditch which now runs from 
the bridge to the corner of Rotten-row, and which separates it from Hyde- 
park, with tho superabundant gravel ready to band upon the ground, a 
broad footpath might be obtained and the present one added to the road- 
way. Two birds might thus have been killed with one stone ; but Mr. 
Cowper will always use two stones to one bird. We may be told that a 
railing would then be required en tho dwarf wall which bounds tho 
property. We grant that, but in doing so we must add tbat the enclosure 
would then bo effectual, which the present miserable contrivance is not, and 
that money would readily be granted tot a manifest improvement. The 
road, after joining Kotten-row. does not cross it direct to the Exhibition, 
but continues In a westeruly direction, so as to enter the Kensington-road 
opposite Prince Albtrt's-road, at the far end of the Exhibition building. 
Tliis, at first sight, appears an unnecessary elongation of the road; but it 
should be remembered that the eastern entrance of the huge building wiU 
be of necessity the most crowded, and thai any risk of a "block" at the 
junction with the Kensington -road is above all things to be avoided. An 
extended road of some 330 yards is more than compensated for by greater 
facility in reaching the building, and by decreasing the pressure in the 
most threatened portion. 

The debate in the House of Commons, when Mr. Cowper asked for a 
vote of £2,000 to make this temporary road, proved clearly tbat in a 
multitude of counsels there is not always wisdom. ■ Every one," as Lord 
H. Lennox remarked — and he himself was no exception to the rule — 
"consulted his own convenience when some sclf-denud and forbearance 
might have been expected." Cavalry was pitted against Infantry. Car- 
riages, in Mr. R. Cochrane's opinion, ought not to encroach upon 
the equestrian's domain, either on the bridge, or, still greater sacrilege, in 
Kotten-row. He would batter at the children's peace by sending the 
vehicles through Kensington-gardens. 

Perhaps, like Malcolm, "he has no children,'' and, therefore, "can 
dispute it like a man," but bis opposition would almost lead one to believe 
tbat lie bad a large pecuniary interest in hired saddle-horses. Fortunately, 
although he M would still he talking, nobody marked him." Sir Morton 
Pcto suggested a timber footway outside the present bridge, but his 
mention of Captain Fowke, and of his " signal success at the Exhibition," 
raised a laugh which puffed out the worthy Baronet's kindling idea; and 
Lord Elcho subsequently nut an extinguisher upon it, amidst the cheers of 
the House. This little incident was north the whole debate. Mr. 
Cowpcr's adopted plan — it is really a slight modification of Sir Morton 
Peto's— was, however, too simple and too easy of accomplishment for a 
sustained opposition, and the £2,000 were granted, but only after as great 
a discussion as that which was given to a vote of £14,000,000 a few 
nights previously. 

We are not so sanguine as to imagine that the two practical amendments 
to the plan which wc offer will be carried out, although no person who 
examines the sito can fail to perceive their value; but, with them or 
without them, the new road will be a great boon, not only to the adjoining 
parishes, nor even to Mr. Cowpcr's expected Australian, but to the public 
at large, who, without it, would have been jostled and crowded in narrow 
streets by people who had no topographical reason for being near them. 
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PRE-RAFFAELLITE PICTURES. 

TirESrili.K. Christie and Manson hare within these few days, sold the 
JUL UifM collection of modem pre-Raffaellite picture! which Iim yet 
cone to the " hammer." They were the property of the late Mr. Flint, • 
stockbroker, at Leeds, and cost him about £24,000. The varied itylc of art 
purchased by him — for although he possessed more prc-Raffaellitc pictures 
than perh«p« any other collector, among hia water-colour drawing and oil 
ft were found works of great merit by living artists — leads to the con- 
i that he bad been persuaded to lity out large sums in that peculiar 
nietliv-d of painting, in the hope that it woold become in the course of time a 
valuable properly. The aale. however, to which we are now directing atten- 
tion, his to a certain extent dispelled that illusion. An experience, tfno bene- 
fit to him in his ^ravc, may, we hope, prove beneficial to others who entertain 
the same belief in pre-RaflVlliteart. The value of thathope will be found 
in the three following instances: " The Carpenter's Shop," by Millais, 
which, wo believe, cost him upwards of £1,000, was sold to a dealer for 
S00 guineas t " Christ Washing Peter's Feet," by Madox Brown, which also 
cost him a large sum of money, was knocked down for 90 guineas. ; and the 
last picture in the sale by the Belgian pre-Baflaellite, Henri Leys, for which 
be paid X 1 5,000, brought no more than MM) guinea*. That very profane 
picture, called as profanely the M Carpcotcr't Shop," being the boyhood of 
Christ, has already gone hack to nearly its first price, viz., £&oo. As more 
than X8.SO0 has been lost on the sale of this collection, it may be assumed 
although most of the other pictures by the Millais-Hurst-Brown 
school brought monstrous prices, that the loss upon them was propor- 
tionateh/ large, ripecially as the pictures painted by legitimate artists 

The downward tendency of pre- Raffhetteart, of which wo have so constantly 
warned our readers, has set in earlier and more decidedly than was to be ex- 
pected. Indeed, it is scarcely possible to calculate how far it has already 
gone, because the result of Mr. Pilot's sale, marked a* it is, gave but a very 
feeble and uncertain idea as to the real state of the market for such com- 
modities. At the commencement of the picture season it is usual with the 
trade, if no good genuine collection is to be sold by auction, to get up a 
sole of their own, at which the purchases arc of the most friendly kind, the 
object being merely to establish prices for the rest of the London season. 
If this proceeding is necessary with regard to the ordinary production* of 
art, bow essential it mast be with works of so doubtful a permanency, and 
for which there are comparatively so few hovers, as the paintings by pre- 
Raffaollites. Thus, had not the dealers m them hid liberally at the sale, 
the whole concern would have "caved in," and not only would have im- 
mediate selling bosn stopped, but future operations would have become 
hopeless. Under these circumstances It may, we think, be fairly argued 
the X8^00 lost noon th Is sale does not represent * 1th accuracy the real dete- 
rioration in pre-Raflaellitv pictures. Besides the causes given above for 
the delusion being kept alive as long as possiblu, it has another source of 
vitality through having become a party question, but unlike Swift's saying 
that " party is the madness of many for the gain of a few," it is the mad- 
ness of a few for the gain only of a few, fur there are dealers who won't 
" keep the article, " and If we may judge from the audible remarks and 
laughable jokes passed In the room during the sale, a very few of the 
lunatics could have been present— we except, of coarse, those who havo 
" method in their madness" — the sellers and the makers of the peculiar 
merchandise. 

But out of this madness let us endeavour to extract something useful 
•nd remarkable With respect to the latter we wish to direct attention to 
the want of consistency or style in tho works of the leading pre-IUffaellite 
painters. Take the drawings by Millais to the "Framley Parsonage," 
* The Carpenter's Shop," and the " Black Branswicker "—all three as 
different in treatment as it is possible to conceive. Take " Christ Washing 
Peter's Feet," " Our Lady of Good Children," and the * Last or England," 
by Madox Brown. Again, take " The Return from Marston Moor," " Gon- 
dnroar witnessing the Execution of Raleigh," and "Elaine,*' by Henry 
Wallia. Each of these painters has produced results among these pictures 
belonging to epochs of art from the afediajval period to the present day, 
and we are asked to believe that they are eminently sincere, earnest, and 
honest painters. Madox Brown painted his most Medistval pictures last 
year, and the other the year before : but his picture most modern in 
stylo was painted in 1S5J, a period of ten years before the others. The 
most Medieval picture, the "Return from Marston Moor," by Wallis, was 
exhibited two years ago. As to Millais, it mnst, however. ,be admitted 
that the most affected of his pictures in the sale was painted in 1852, 
but the tone and finish he displayed at that time arc both lost in his more 
rrc<nt work, the "Black Bruns wicker." There is another remarkable fact 
worthy of notice, which is that prc-RafTaellite pictures do not improve in 
tone with age. The yellowish red satin of the lady's skirt in the " Pro- 
seribed UoyaHat" is as much like copper as it ever was, and the white 
satin drr*s of the lady in " The Black Brum wicker" Is, if possible, more 
Eke tin than when it was first exhibited. In coocrnskm, we think the fol- 
lowing hint may prove useful to young painters. It was decidedly proved 
at the sale, that whether a picture was painted by a pre-Raffaellite or not, 
brilliant effects of light and vivid colouring, subjects of human sympathy 
and strongly-marked expression, obtained the most attention and brought 
the largest sums of money, particularly if distinguished by a 
catching title. The fact being so, there is not the slightest 
attempting old-fashioned quaint ness or absurd antics in art. A good 
subj-ct. well and legitimately painted, will certainly meet with a liberal 
reward". 



A LATE COMBATANT. 

IF it were possible for any ono to slumber uninterruptedly for a twelve- 
month, we should think that such a calamity bad befallen a gentleman 
who in the current number of the Art Journal signs himself " an Archi- 
tect." Uo seems suddenly to have awaked to a sense of the utter ugliness 
of the new Exhibition, and, liko a boa, he attacks his prey with a 
voracious appetite, even before he has had time to inquire whether it be 
worth a display of his energies, and whether it has not ulready been dune 
to death, We do not notice " an Architect" with a view of defending tho 
Exhibition ; but be takes upon himself to censure the Moos of the profession 
for omitting previously to demolish so outrageous a defiance of their taste, 
lie complains that the architects— by which we suppose he means the 
heads of tho professional societies— said nothing, and that the 2/wiUer and 
BwiUma JVesM also said nothing, although the most inexperienced in art 
regarded the building with suspicious misgivings. We would here re- 
commend " an Architect" to turn over the last volume of our Journal; he 
will there find that not only did Mr. Tite, in tho name of the Institute, 
deem it his duty to " protest against the official exclusion of 
from the councils of those who assume to represent the taste of the I 
in the various brandies of art," but he anticipated (sec page $71) tho 
cheers with which "vulgar unreasoning ahuic of our profession " was re- 
ceived at the Society of Arts, and which seems, from ** an Architect's " 
tetter, to be the spur which has occasioned his spasmodic action. 

Mr. Blomfleld, also. In his inaugural address at the Architectural 
Association, spoke of the "monster which is now developing its vast 
anatomy at Brampton," and which " was hatched without the decency of 
even a nominal architectural incubation." Moreover, we hare oursolvea 
in special reports never failed to point out the defects of the building — the 
long line of dulncss in the Cromwell-road, the mistake of believing bigness 
and grandeur to be synonymous terms, the want nf harmony between the 
forms of the nave and the courts' roofs, all of which •' an Architect" fancies 
be has newly discovered. We have praised the lighting of tlic picture 
gallery whilst condemning Its decoration, and have protested against 
filling the senseless blank arcades with mosaics, or spending a penny in 
the vain attempt to render the building passable. We have done even 
more than this — more even than " an Architect" does now even In two pages 
of piled-tip censure — we have shown that Mr. Meeson lias been entrusted 
with the task of preparing all the detailed working drawings, so that even 
the merit of construction is not even due to the military engineer, and that 
Mr. Sykes and his pupils have designed what few decorative features arc 
seen in the building. Wc have certainly applauded the untiring exertion 
of the contractors, and havo not evon refused simply because Captain 
Fowkc was not " a regularly educated architect," to give him praise where, 
wc believed he fairly earned it. Nearly every newspaper has lamented 
the want of taste flauutingly displayed at llroiupton. Mr. Cole, in his 
handbook, is its only avowed champion ; he loves it with the affection of 
a maiden aunt, and ttic TWs— for reasons which could be easily explained 
—is but a windy expansion of Mr. Cole. 

We are at a loss to see the object of "an Architect's" letter. In one 
part be fears that " foreign visitors will look upon the building as the best 
thing that we could accomplish, when wa .set the full architectural power 
of tho nation at work," whilst at the end of his communication he says, 
that the building by its ugliness " acquits tho profession, that foreigners 
well know we havo amongst us architects of the very highest ability." It 
is certainly too lata to prevent the building answering tho purpose for 
which It was built ; when there wasa chance of the "job" being frustrated, 
we did our best to defeat it j now that tho building is an accomplished 
fact, it is idle to be for ever harping upon the same string. If we have an 
ugly house and are obliged to live in it, let ns smother our ill temper and 
show our own taste by furnishing it artistically and creditably, and he 
determined to withhold even a shilling towards covering with mosalrs that 
deformity which ought never to have afflicted the eyes of friendly neigh- 
boors t one might as well set diamonds in the trnnk of a tree as put Lucca 
delta Robbia work on the Cromwell-mad front. It is of no use wailing over 
that which cannot be remedied ; let us rather look ahead and guard against 
any similar surprises. We have yet to learn the real object of the picture 
gallery having been made a permanent building ; to prevent South Ken- 
sington from betng for ever a hot-bed of amateurs who believe they know 
everything because they have learnt nothing, and to make it what it was 
intended to be, a School of Art and Science. 

The fault which " an Architect " finds with the building are most of 
tlicm true enough, but we think if he had devoted the time given to his 
long article to a careful perusal of the But-mso News, he would not only 
have seen the utter Inutility of publishing It, bnt, at the same time, had 
reason to get rid of his complaint agsinst^hc architects and ourselves. 
But if our surprise is great that " an Archiftct " should have supposed us 
guilty of indifference in the matter, it is still more so that our contem- 
porary the Critic, should endorse that porti™ especially of his com- 
munication. It ought to know that the preas. with one exception only, 
has repudiated the Exhibition building as an exponent of English 
architecture, as well as it knows that that repudiation is deserved. It is 
rather too bad after doing a soldier's duty to be told by the latest re- 
inforcement that one has been all day carousing in t' e enemy's camp. 
When another fight has to be fought, although it be a losing one, wc ho|i« 
to find " an Architect " and the Critic by our side at the 
ment of the fray. 
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ST. STEPHEN'S CHURCH. SF1TALFIELDS. 
rpiIIS church U a plain, but substantial structure, designed to fit a (He 
JL of very peculiar ihapc. It is consequently somewhat unusual in its 
external form, but so arranged at to occupy and make available for 
accommodation every foot of ground upon which it stands. It* most 
etnkiug peculiarity ia the western apse, which, though not unprecedented, 
being by no meani an uncommon feature in German churches, has not 
hitherto been much used in this country. It is in thia case the natural 
termination of a nave, the centre line of which atrikea upon the angle 
formed by two streets, and it is by the adoption of thia form that every 
part of the site has been rendered so entirely uvailablc. 

The church was originally designed with two tower*, terminating in 
spins, but the most stringent economy having to be practised in every 
part, thk-y wi re necessarily omitted. 

Exclusive of the apse and chancel and its aisle*, the form of the church 
within is an exact square, of 61 fect 0 inches, divided into nave and aisle* 
by arcades, supported by four pillars only, two on cither aide. 

The nave Is 28 feet wide ; the north aisle, 15 feet s inches I the south, 
12 feet 4 inches. The chancel 1* 28 feet by 13 feet, and the depth of the 
apse, 31 feet. On cither side of the chancel are aisles conterminous there- 
' with, exclusively occupied by children*' seats. The height of the nave to 
the square is 27 feet, and to the ridge *0 feet, being 15 feet less than wa» 



i are divided externally into three bays, each surmounted by a 
gable, for the purpose of admitting large three-light windows, on which 
the illumination of the interior chiefly depends. The ap«e has two »torle» 
of windows — one below the gallery, stepped up in gradation to its rise, and 
the other of narrow openings above the back* of the seats. The eastern 
end of the site being to be bluckcd by houses, a window in the gable only 
was practicable, and the chancel i* lighted by aide window* over the roof* 
of the children*' aisles. 

The walls of the church arc built and faced with plain stock brick*, 
intermixed externally with red and black bricks; and the arches and pier* 
intcroally are faced with red and white brick*. 
The church i* fitted with stained deal Internally. 

Every part of tbe building i* finished very plainly, the capital* of the 
, pillar*, corbels, ic. being the only part* in which carving i* introduced. 

The cost of the building has been a* follow*, the amount having been 
considerably increased by the great rise in tbe price of brick*, which 
i the contract wo* taken: — 



tin I lists' contract and fcldltumal works, including carving, 
fend X.\S* for extra found*!' 
ting apparatus and bum. 



lis 



Total £*,3H 

The architect waa Mr. Christian ; the contractors, Messrs. Browne and 
iiobin*on ; clerk of works, Mr. J. U. Abbott. The foundation-atone waa 
laid in October, I860, and the church waa consecrated on December 6th, 
• 861. The church answer* admirably acoustically, seats in the extreme 
end of the apse being equally good for hearing a* those in tbe body of the 
nave, and, owing to the width of the nave, and large span of the arches, 
s is not a seat in the church which does not come within view of the 



PROFESSOR BARLOW, F.R.S. 
t^TE haw to record the death oM'rofcssnr Barlow, Useantbor of the y Strength 

In IBOtl he w»* appointed one of the mathematical professors at the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, which office be held until 1*47. Hi* discovery 
of die mean* of correcting the local attraction on the compasses of ship* brought 
him into great notoriety, and he received the Copley medal, and was elected on 
tbe Council of the Royal Society. The Board of Longitude conferred upon him 
the reward provided for useful nautical discoveries. The Emperor of Russia 
acknowledged Hie value of the invention, and presented him with the diploma 
of the Imperial Academy of Science* at St. Petersburg, and he waa Hrcted a 
corresponding member of Die Institute of France and the Royal Society of 
ltrossels, beside* other reward* and honour*. He sru* Associated with Mr. 
Telford in experiment* tor the Mcnai-bridge. Me wns then consulted in reference 
to the removal of OH Uodon-bridge. In I83D lie was appointed one of the Irish 
Railway Commissioners, with General Sir John Burgoyne and tbe late Mr. 
Drummond, and subsequently appointed on three other royal commission* re- 
lating to railwav* in England. In 1KU7 he retired from the Royal Military 
Academy, and the Government awarded hi in his full Income for the remainder of 
his life, in consideration of his eminent services. Hi* simple and upright 
character, and his kind and cheerful disposition, endeared him to a large circle 
of friends. He died on die 1 st of March" 



The New Coptriobt Bill. — The proposed Bill for amending tbe law 
relating to copyright in work** of the Hue art*, ami for repressing the commission 
of fraud in the production and aale of such work*, provide* that tbe author of 



every painting, draw tug and photograph which shall be made, or lor tbe first time 
•old or disponed or, either in the British dominions or elsewhere, after the com- 
mencement of this Act, and hi* assigns, shall hate the sole and exclusive right of 
copying, reproducing, and multiplying mtch painting, drawing or photograph, 
and the design tbcreut, by any mean* and of any sise, for the term or the natural 
life of bucIi nudior, and seven years after his death: provided, that when any 
painting or drawing shall he for tbe firat time sold or deposed of after the passing 
of this Act. d»e person so selling or di.po.ing of the «ame thai! not rttain the 
copyright thereof uhUm it be exprettly reserved to him by agreement in 
writing, signed at or before the time of such tale or disposition, by the vendee i 
assignee of such painting or drawing. 



THE ALBERT MEMORIAL. 

OS Friday last tbe Committee of Advice nominated by the Queen to assist her 
Majesty in the choice and mode of execution of a' design for the proprjved 
national memorial, held n meeting in tbe Council-room of the Fine Arts Cosa- 
ratsiinn at the Palace of Westminster. 

The brief notice of their preliminary meeting, which appeared in the Build- 
in <'. News, ha* resulted in a number of communications being addressed to tbe 
Committee by the owner* and lessee* of granite quarries In various part* of the 
country, relative to their respective capacities to yield a monolith of adequate 
grandeur for the proposed memoriaj, A perusal of these tend* to dispel tbe 
notion, which had been previously entertained in some quarter*, that the search 
for a single stone of the requisite dimension* In this country would be attended 
with incalculable difficulty. The Ron* of Mull Granite Company state that tbey 
can supply a monolith of red granite larger than anv known column in existence. 
The obelisk in front of the Winter Palace at St. Petersburg, tbey say, Is the 
largest one in Europe, measuring IS) fret. Tbey state that they can exceed that 
by at least 7 feet in length, and with a corresponding excess in diameter. Tbi* 
stone, said to have been hitherto unnoticed, 1* reported by their manager, Mr. 
.Marshall, to bare been discovered in the Tormore locality, and, what is •till mure 
remarkable, to he already quarried on tune sioVs. It is described, moreover, as 
lying lost at the surface of the ground, with a fine open field in front on which 
it could lie rolled out and "scab ' 
nt top and bottom, i* perfectly • 

100 tret in length, and will avenge t..m> , . .... „■ ............ ...... ....... 

there i* also one to the effect that In the granitic formation between Penryn ana 
Helston monoliths can be shown nt tin* moment of several tltousand cubic feet, 
perfectly sound, and without a single defect. These are but two examples among 
many other* of tbe Information which ho* been elicited on the subject. 

The Committee was chiefly occuplsxl on Friday in the consideration of the 
enormous difficulties with which the operation*, first of quarrying a munoliUi of 
the desired dimensions, then of transporting it to it* ultimate destination, and 
finally of rearing It, would be attended. Assuming, for which there is reason, 
such a stone at a rough calculation to weigh some 000 tons, a ton being a boras 
load, a faint (ilea may he formed of the prodigious labour and risk of conveying 

Again, suppose it to have 



it to the metropolis by sea, and still greater by land. Again, suppose it 
been brought up the Thames a* far as Chelsea, the Question of moving It 
in some cases, narrow and tortuous street* would require a practical 



oi toe grounu, wim a nnc open n«-m in imnt on wnicn 
l"*rabhled." It ha* an even surface, Is quite detached 
-fectly sound, and of n gt«id red colour. It is upwardsof 
rill average about 12 feet in diameter. Beside* this IctteT, 




for the 



require a practical soluti 

of enirineerinir skill and 
— — s 



assistance a* to tbe various quarters where a monolith of the requisite proportion* 
might possibly be found. The Duke of Argyll, who has granite quarries on bis 
estate* unlra*ed, is understood to have mode a generous proposal in the event of 
their capacity being proved to yield a atone suitable for the proposed national 



THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 
I Nt'MKROCSLY signed memorial and protest of owners and occupier* of 
A wharves and other property on the Surrey side ol tbe Thames ha* been pre- 
sented to the Commissioners, setting forth that, between Lambeth Palace and 
Southwark-bridge, there are eighty wharves, in separate occupation*, earning 
on n variety of extensive trade*, besides rhetoric*, mill*, aranar.es, and building* 
ri»ing directly from the waterside, with drawing docks ami free landing-places, 
and for all of which the free use of the riser shore is essential. While expressing 
their unwilliu^ne**: to ofier any opposition to public improvements and relieving 
the evil* arising from tbe flooding* of tbe river, tbe memorialist* consider that 
their entire trade* would be seriously damaged if any material lnprdimcnt should 
be created In the river traffic by the Interruption of the landing and loading of 
good*. Thry consider that any of the plan* lor on embanked roadway that have 
been hud before tbe public would materially impede such tn 
present flooding of the river periodically may be prevented by 
of the river to be raised and die wharf wall* to be altered. 



CHURCH BUILDING. 
Oxford.— Duntter Church.— ThU parish church ha* been restored, the 
whole expense— £2,000— having been Iwrne by Sir II. W. Da*hwood. The 
church is in the early English style, and nearly the whole of the body and 
chancel have been rebuilt. The arcade ba* been restored, retaining the old pillars ; 
a portion of live old screen, separating tbe cluuicel from the chantry, ba* also been 
retained. The roof and scats »re new. The singing gallery, formerly under the 
west entrance, has been pulled down, and a space of about five feet additional 
width has been obtained at tbe north side oi the church. 
Ice., are new. An oh! piscina i 
been brought to light. Two o 

been restored, Messrs. Clayton and Bell supplying the stained glass. At the 
entrance to the chancel on either side are busts of her Majesty and the Bishop. 

Manchester.— New Church at Patrwroft.— On last Saturday the founds- 
tion-stone of an iron church was laid in tbe centre of Patricroft. Tbe Intended 
building will be 06 feet long, 60 feet wide, and 38 feet high. Its estimated cost 
amounts to £1,000, and 800 adult* and 200 children will be provided with 
accommodation. The building ia being carried out by Messrs. H. C Hemming 
and Co., iron church manufacturers, the clerk of the work* bring Mr. Bryant, 
of that firm. The style is to be Gothic, and the building will comprise two antes, 
nave, chancel, organ chamber, and gallery for children. Tbe walls and roof are 
to be of corrugated and galvanised iron. Hie inside of die building will bo 



■a 00*11, ami a space oi atxnu nve im nsuniinnai 
e north side of the church. The pulpit, altar rails, 
•i at the east end, formerly imbedded in the wall, has 
of the windows are entirely new, and other* have 



eased with wood, canvassed and papered. The specs' between will be left unfilled. 

The benches are to be of fir, stained ami 
n pulpit of the same material, and a reading- 
will be at the west end. 



for the purposes of ventilation, ice. 
varnished. There will he on 
desk to correspond. The en 
surmount the western gable. 



litoftbe same material. 



BKSMlK** WATVUEfi A*n CLOCK*. -" I'crfectloil of d«httninn." J/imr*!/ f\vi. 
Gold watt-hp*, s'i t*> t"fl if uf tint* ; nOvf r hi atehcM, .' to JVo gcninriL*. Bt'nw-n'i new IUu*cn**c«0 
I'lk-ii j I.li't tree tar two -tamp*, ilsMirriptm* oi vwry roa&nii'thm i>i watch, cnablo peraoiu 
in any part of the world to -fleet with tli*. irr****'*. o-rUiMy tb* wfttth best adapted to 
their t 

J. 



r ate. Watrhn wmt frw and aafe by rv,l wi «f a mmancv. 

W. Be»nx, XI aod Si, Up hill, 44 w*. 4;. CtiRihiU, Lwidou, E-C. 
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OBELISKS* 

rE continue our account of the principal obelisks in the world. Two 
obelisks of red granite, without inscriptions, 47 and 48 feet high 
respectively, formerly itood at the entrance of the mausoleum of Augustus. 
They were brought to Home by Claudius in the fiftieth year of the Chris- 
tian era. Sixtus V., with the aid of Fontana, placed the larger one before 
the Church of Santa MariA Maggiore. The other, two hundred years 
Later, was erected by Pins VI. in front of the Papal palace on the Quirinal. 
The base of this latter is more ornamented than any of the other*, and 
may give our artists an idea of the effect of large blocks of sculpture at 
the foot of an obelisk. The famous colossal equestrian groups stjle. Castor 
and Pollux, which giro the name of Monte Cavallo to the square in which 
they stand, are on either side of the bate of the obelisk ; but we arc 
afraid that the spectator thinks little of the obelisk as he looks upon the 
brilliant action which the Oreek sculptors hare infused into their group*. 
There Is a want of harmony In the different features of the whole group, 
and it could scarcely well be otherwise when we remember that one portion 
was fashioned and rounded by the most artistic nation of ancient and 
modem tines, that the other was simply squared, hundred* of year* 
before, upon another continent, and that there was nothing but the Roman 
art of the last century to bind them together. 

The obelisk in the centre of the Fiona Navona, is, perhaps, the most 
picturesquely treated in all Rome. Little is known with certainty of this 
obelisk ; it is even doubted whether it be an Egyptian work. It is of red 
granite, and was found, broken into four or fire piece*, in the Circus of 
Romulus, near the Appian Way. Its height is 54 feet 3 inches, but, with 
its base, it is within a foot of 100 feet. It was erected 200 years ago by 
Innocent X. It— or rather the pedestal which bears it — stands upon a 
huge mass of rockwork, 31 feet high, in the centre of a fountain. The 
rock has an opening through It, and statues by Bernini are perched upon 
it. The water which supplies the fountain issues from the rock. The 
pedestal is somewhat wider than the obelisk, and has a small cornice on 
the top ; a broad belt of masonry projects 2 or 3 inches from the die of the. 
pwpestaL The obeUak Itself is capped by metal-work. The pyramidal 
substructure of this obelisk, notwithstanding the coarse treatment of the 
sculpture, gives the whole group a gorgeous effect. The squared obelisk 
and the smoothed sculpture are linked together by the rough rockwork, 
and the contrast of light upon the uneven surface of the stone upon the 
sparkling water, and the rounded raarble;flgures, make us almost forget 
that Bernini had anything to do with the work. 

A pair of obelisks, 17 feet high, were. In 1665, found in the gardens of 
the Dominican Convent, behind Use Church of St. Maria sopra Minerva. 
These are supposed to hare formerly stood at the entrance of the temple 
of Isis and Serapis, in the Campus Martius. Ik mi nl, with bis usual want 
of taste, placed one of them on the back of a marble elephant sculptured 
It .lands now, a sad spectacle, in the centre of the 



Clement XI, forty-five years later, placed the companion obelisk a* a 
central feature in the middle of the fountain, which stands before the 
Pantheon. 

The obelisk which formerly stood in the Circus of Sallust now crowns 
the lofty summit of the Pincian Hill, in front of the Chnrch of the Sta. 
Trinitl del Monti. Including Its base and ornament* it i* 99 feel 1 1 inches 
high, but it may almost be tald to hare the whole flight of step* which 
lead from the Piaira di Spagna for its substructure. 

A small obalisk, 90 feet nigh, was, by Pius VII., reared also on the 
Pincian UiU. It is covered with hieroglyphics, and was found near the 
Church of Sta. Croce, in Qerusalemme. 

The obelisk of red granite erected by Antinori on Monte Citorio was 
the one which so charmed Winkelfricd by the beauty of its hieroglyphics. 
It waa brought from Egypt by Augustus, and stood formerly to serve as 
a meridian in tbo Campus Martius. Ita height Is 71 feet 6 inches. It Is 
surmounted by a bronze globe. Its b.itt was formed of fragments of the 
Aurelian column, which were discovered near it. 

There i* another amall obelisk in the garden* of the Villa Mattel, on 
the Celian Hill, but it i* an inaigniScant specimen in a city *o rich in 
obelisk* a* Rome. 

There are one or two obelisks, wc believe, ' in the Egyptian Museum at 
Florence, but they arc of small proportion*. 

The magnificent obelisk which, at a cost of £80,000, Louis Philippe 
transported from the Temple at Luxor is well known to all visitors to 
Paris. It stands in the centre of the Place de la Concorde It was 
brought to France by M. Lcbos, the engineer, snd by him fixed in its pre- 
sent position. A detailed account of every circumstance connected with 
its removal has been published, under the title of " Notice Ilistorique, 
Descriptive et Archn>ologique sur 1'Obelisquo de Luxor." From it wo 
learn that, on its being taken down, a Assure was discovered, extending up 
it, which, from the fact of its being secured by wooden dovetailed cramps, 
was evidently an original flaw in tlse Syene granite. The name of 
Kameses It, better known as the Great Sesostrl*. was also found beneath 
it. Tie two monolith* were both given by Mohammed Ali to the French 
Government, but it was, seemingly, content with the expense and luxury 
of one of them. Its height is 72 feet 3 inches, and its greatest width 
7 feet 6 inches, thus being rather less than the gpneral proportion of ten 
diameters. A pedestal was made for it, of a single block of grey granite, 
from the quarries of Labcr, in Brittany, which weighed 240.0UO pounds, 
nearly half the weight of the obelisk. The obelisk is covered with splen- 
didly cut hieroglyphic*. The eastern side bears a Latin inscription, re- 



cording its removal ( the western side, one in French, of the same purport; 
on the northern side are engraved gill sections of the machinery used in 
Egypt for the removal of the obelisk; on the southern those employed in 
Paris. A model of the machinery was deposited in the Conservatoire drs 
Arts ct Metiers, 

There is another obelisk in France, at Aries, erected in 1676, in the 
square next the town hall. It was found prostrate in the mud of the 
Rhone. It is » simple shaft of grey granite, and was for a long time con- 
sidered to be Egyptian, but it is now believed to hare been taken from a 
quarry in the Estrcltc Mountains, near Frejua, When discovered it waa 
broken at the top, but the missing fragment was found, and is now re- 
attached to it. It ia 55 feet high and 7 feet S inchea square, and it tapers 
considerably more than any found in Egypt. It rests on four lion* 
coochants, which are at the angles on the cornice of the pedestal. A 
broad landing hear* the whole mass. The sides of the pedestal are inscribed 
with panegyrics on Louis XIV., in whose reign it was re-erected. The 
top is decorated in a hideous fashion, with a glob*) and fleurs-de-lis sur- 
mounted by a gilt tun, which ha* eyes, nose, and mouth marked 
upon it. 

In England we have four genuine Egyptian obelisks. The Isrgest, 22 
feat high, is that to which we have already alluded, which stands at the 
seat of Mr. Bankes, in Dorsetshire. It was procured by Bclxoni from the 
island of Vhilre, and bears some very interesting inscriptions. Another is 
at Alnwick. The two remaining ones stand on either side of the Egyptian 
gallery in the British Museum. They are of basalt, snd covered with the 
most equisttc hieroglyphics. The faces and figures are chiselled with 
rare delicacy. The outlines only are sunk at right angle* about half an 
inch, the sculpture Itself is rounded slightly, so that the most projecting 
portion is on the same surface as the main surface of the obelisk. These 
obelisk* are about 9 feet high, and 1 foot 6 inchea in diameter. They went 
captured by the ilritish Army in 1801, and presented by the King to the 
National collection. 

In as adjoining gallery we can see two obelisks from Assyria. The black 
one is the most important It contains five panels of sculpture on each 
*ide, and the hands which divide, and the space below them, are covered 
with 1,500 lines of Cuneiform inscriptions, detailing a history for thirty- 
one year* of the empire. Grotefond fixe* the date of this monument at 
twelve or thirteen centuries before Christ. Hincks reads upon it the nsmo 
of Jehu, son of Khnmri, who Is identified with Jehu, King or Israel. This 
would make It one hundred years earlier ; but there can be little question, . 
from the style of the bas-relief upon it, that it is coeval with the earliest 
records of the Assyrian empire. It is between 6 and 7 feet in height. A 
larger one near it ha* it* sculpture more defaced, and its Inscription* are 
illegible. It is cut from the ordinary limestone of the country. The pecu- 
liarity of both theso monuments is not only in their sculpture, but m the 
termination of their apices. Whilst, in Egyptian example*, the tops are 
finished off in the form of a pyramid, these Assyrian ones are terminated 
by three steps or gradinea, and are flat at the top. 

Another peculiar obelisk — a polygonal one— said to be Egyptian, stands 
before the cathedral at Catania in Sicily. It is fixed on the back of a 



elephant. 

In the Monument* Danica we see an engraving of an obelisk, with a 
cross carved upon It, snd we learn that similar ones have been found in 
several part* of Scandinavia. Of course they have nothing to do, except 
in their similarity of form, with the obelisks of Egypt, 

We cannot conclude this notice without mentioning that Mr. Bell, the 
sculptor, who ha* devoted much study to the subject, ha* adapted an 
entasis both to the horizontal and vertical surface of the obelisk. As a 
practical illustration of hi* theory he ha* designed a memorial obelisk of 
the 1951 Exhibition, which will be amongst the great works which are to 
gladden our eyes at this year's gathering. We. have not yet seea Mr. 
Bell's work, so can say nothing of the result of his improvement, or 
whether even it he an improvement. He laid his ideas very fully before 
a meeting of the Society of Arts two and a half Jjcars ago. and hi* lecture 
ha* stimulated the curiosity of many people to see the work which his re- 
flections have given birth to. The interest taken in the subject is shown 
by the fact that the report of the lecture In the Society's Transactions is 
out of print. The resolution formed by her Majesty to have an obelisk 
reared to the memory of the Prince Consort will increase this interest, 
which we can but hope will culminate in English talent hewing from 
British granite a nobler obelisk than any which 8yene yielded to bear the 
records of ancient magnificence, and then to become either melancholy 
wrecks upon the Egyptian soil, or to be dragged thence In triumphal pro- 
behind the victorious Ca-sar*. 



Ixsc-riho Trig Exhibition Bcii.di.io.— The InfbrmaUon which fiitt 
% ? r "? nl «tion «* to the terms on which tbe building for the International 
Exhibition hits been Insured with the Norwich Union Fire Office was not quite 
correct m sll it* details ; but tbe following particulars, wbieh are derived from 
ait official source, rosy be relied on. Scon after tbe contractors, Meson. Lucas 
Brothers snd Mr. Kelk, commenced operation,, they took out a policy in the 
Stf? Fi f* 0 '°S°' 5. h . e » »*■*"•»•« Insurisce bring uhW-i! .very 
month until the total stood st £175,000. On the structure being hanrird over to 
tlie Hoyal Commissioner*, they opened negotlntion* with the Norwich Union, 
siwl the mull I was that It was agreed to Inraro the building for n vear for 
1.4jjO,000, nt 10s, 13d. per cent, premium, subject to the condition* or average. 
• tiff of > r * m ' u «» Involved the payment of £2,962 10s.. to wbk-1, must be 

mom in iI ( ^- p,r ,? n ,V ) ', £e r> n " ,k,n B ,l,r ,0,B| • um paid to the office 
.tAikH 10». The ."Snrwleh Union has sine,, tramfemwl • n .«*tA n „fi.. „-;.,i.,„ 



train page IS?. 



■*" " '~: , 1hc • Snrwl( ' B lT "l«" has since transferred a p«Ttlon of its weighty 
^firilllto^et Oo-rffV ' G|U ' ^,I, ' I "'' A,!m » lm P""'. "'d Globe prices. 
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SURFACE DECORATION.* 

nee the dsstrlbaUon of colour in the different apart- 
ay* under thi' e-.mtnd of the architect, particularly the 
fa are generally di*p>»**vi be the lady superintr ti>l-«l m»J 
Mprove the effee'ti that haw ciu«e I the arvhlUvt much 
>ty to produce, but. on the contrar/, frequently d«*lroy all concord with 
If ta-te, Foriiltnrc. ami furnishing should a* much under the control of 
the- other decoration* of the apartment or buildUig, and u h .n an arouitoet 
ye I, I am nor* the result cannot fail to pn»lmv en ire Unruioiiy than u 
1th In oar Interior*. Ttu? decoration of a wall, floor, or other »:iljopliruite 
i*r. It desngmM on trond principles), should hoar the some relation to the 
sam that a background to a painting; yet not rendering It *o 
i aa not to attract any atu*ntv>u, bat help to enrich the general rff»« t with- 
principnl object* of their legitimate attention. Bj a dot* adaptation of 



many dlfflVriil 



Ivai 



ee, a pile yellow ground nidi a monttrhroine oi 
- and white in «mall «,nanlll»e*, with a little bine, 
irn'. OT rw rrr~i, »n» ft*lp.wtfl well with gold ; 



W niton t 



for whit* *urfaCM with pale grey 
if*, or jrtlow, may aiso be In 
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ln||M may he considerably leaaetiM, and fault* In 
■—111 been converted by jttdicauu* treatment of »urf*oc 
rotation into po«ltlva bnautWw, Light, above all thin**, *h»uld t»e well considered. It 
■Art!/ Up|<en- that an apartmnnt i* too light, but If audi cror should happen to belli* 
n»e. a remedy t» readily found In the application of cntoar. Thu will proscril*; at once th* 
i-c..f dark (vvonra, tcenu*c they absorb the light ; Nd and rw!*t -lurfae* r« fM»* an' not 
it all favourable to the complexion ; light blue i* low favourable than irnf"- Tbe<»loor of 
lApeHtonirtniri. rv<Tinimriv]M by Che»rf«l a* j»roJiacin^ tfood an<l appruprlate rwulu 
4n ilv>-r which prernt d-dgn* of a liwht u>nt», either norni.il or cAiminid 
w hiu? frrotmd. or the n-v r*t-, and In whu h the pattern i« »t lft'wt e*|nat In 
to tli* itpmiqu, for a mnall |aUt*n» Ium a very poor effect In large p*»na. VnUrm* of two 
or mnrv t^neaof tli- i*ann- •*»»1tiur, or thow that pr-jliice iltU<e <^ntra«t. are preferable to 
nttrattiT* ami glaring d^g-na, which deatniy the rviv^- a nail atura]d ^exhibit. Jlanginge 
are made to have rrry rha*t*- and excellent « fftH i* wir*i appmi 
br-t ■ -•4ini*kr whieh hormonT we with to prodflee— th- harmony 

of ihtr*»t- Thu harmonT cd oontra't i« v«ry anltAble u» aurtao» of ntitilforin punt tint: for 
|n<taneo, a pale yellow ground -niili a monoehrotivo ornaiurar inay Jht well rolkrred i by 

parple 
ornament, __ 

tone* with n tery p in' riTtrt, The 
can iptrnlivv wwiM U- m-Uow Mirfoce*. with n i 
Tii-* «.:iu-*i.^inii r.T*klrtiiiff plnv* an importntit jwirt In ai«rtnu*nts. whore It u vatvU- hitrh 
l'i the i -.vr- of chain, ic. 4r.. and wionld be of a dark rather than rrf a light 

H. r : nt#r. ar.l haimmixing with the.-arpet, which proditrwtne bort offooU in dark coloura. 
Crltlngn. a«a treneral rule, should be wbiU\ or of the pale< taw of oolonr ; and the comicv 
<U7K-d fn-.ni it t y n darker t"r.e, pftrtlcularlv avoiding white parti, which would be era- 
la- n- led with the ci?Uing. Tli<- cWlintr vhnnlil lw alvraj* strtarnted frvm the wall i by a 
d.irkernr*T.ntm<lnff tint, and mar b** farther picked out with darker tone-, it n-livv I 
wiih e»iJ.i. Tli- doom, wtndowa, and other nnwldnjr* of an apartment are Inrariablv 
palnud or itainM, aa the cam> may be. of one colour. I think tbi««- mv, t* vari.Nl with 
a lvonuge ; for in»tanor, the dc>T perf'«rm»- n different ofn fmin the fckirilng. anil khnuM 
be di'tincna-Se I from Lt bv n itiffi-n'iio* *>f od.ejr, while ftr «her part* maT b-.- »rparat«l 
I v Tariety ui the t -lie*. The get*raJ co'^mr «t doora may be grry, unged with t»je colour of 
the wail* ; the .h«r rranie or afefcitrare »lx»old Im- darker than tlie duor. In tl^ fureg;.intf 
I have ron»iuV*n-1 I '.e n-c- <if ■rv.ii.or an applkd to the iarfnoe. an<! ojiai^etrlr o-4iei*allng the 
m iteriaK With wime. particolartj of Ini^, the feeling i* for an InevwiMdera!* t>mnlitIonof 
wliat en-one,. raMed rfinm*. My «pb<h> wiU not all»w nv» lo offer you but u Ilmltart 
d nee fur appU' I -virlace d-»xmrtion ; d< ;ibtU«- threr our four ooau In > ill and a few yaM- 
of paper will c -v r n ronliitn le «tf dm tltat wou>l tic nnbearab^ MOawi to Tlcw. J 
cannot brinir m>»*!f to think < much a*> I have trjtd, ami with dne regani for thv rxiKMiirc 
of the trne material) that i(v> n^>petimn^ of a «tained < leal door. In innv nations, b 
imf. r.ibU' ti< a ihiIhumI one, anv more than 1 oould »lmit tbnta gruinM deal dm.tr in imitn- 
tl>-ii tif <>ak i* *ii|*iior t*> a bolid oak one. Whm the funshi will only admit of iVul at it 
ftiii-blng, whleh urn ><tly the cojc, tba ro'our m iy b < oUierwU- enn«s«tetit1) apptlel wlUiont 
Imitating anv iur*?rinr material, by plain tinting alone, which aivneara to me far M 
piewlnc to iIk- eye than manv of Hi* dirty -tain* an 1 tre^cley nrf^ ^1 inranahtv left by 
the «tainer nnd MHawlR Moreover, U t« not v> eadty rrnovatetl iui I cleansed, for when I: 
\* d^rkeiM>| bv time, or dirti>-«t ami nnughtly by wear. I do not i 
take ita place' again with the other deooratinn* of an apartment, 
think etnero n« applied to the interior of arenilar hulhtlnga can n 
d *c« It ajip.ar tn me n -diatn ut 
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c!;n*,l I.. .i ll t» Ibe mu*» t4 »hatu^rvil itntingrultle^ 
i;bn! tilth tnterixr' It will t>* found loore difrV'u1tb> 
ro lutUe crerptlotu of Late, tiowevcr, liare done much 
S'rlth<:rof thc«* tUmgh. it oomn Ui mit.havc 
i»titutec*in we pnnluce for th-- 1 plvdored Interior* 
. mtd other a-fccmMy-Tixinn. which an- certainly a* much of a »riam 
i*'- the id*t(*To] ur»"N uf n ehnreh * Ifovr can •.w girt- the nealnecM, «\*oooniy. and harmony 
w.th the snm>unillji? waJl«, offered by a common planter (Urtltlim V A tnathfnl wc">l 
(■incllinR waul 1 certain I r tw a Terr tliaor taut vubrtitiite, uni* -* it wrre rottUiitu-il all round 
the wall*, which would be exceedingly expensive, anil It U very douhtfnl if the tM«li wouM 
\>- an -»att»fnrtory. Again, there are many bulHlugi where a rv-dtirely showy ami gratvl 
npnenrnnoe ii »t e«a*ntial to tbelr *nc«?e« a* the tarxh- for their evidence ; and, laMly, iu wm 
h ^anctiottetl in a deirree by the 1^-.*. w<>rkj of the bc#t master* of all agoi, and by them 
cwirerted into a moliura whereon the nnblcrt concept ion i have b»"ii pictured and rendereil 
'•>r ft*o>i lni|irriOinbl" . I*t u» not ahan-hvi. then, what other- have tnnie*| to «uch &*x\ 
reevilt*. but rattver endeavour u> approprttte with ciM-Um > what uuivrrwil cu«l<jm 
aancttoni. and at which good taate wit find nothing nffrnfttve. 

Toe ingenionR Imitation of ralnahle mai-ria!* i- •owtlfne* «o (\.mplete, tluit it i» almr*-t 
imp.^-i»'Ie to escape Wing deceived. 1 have aagnrcd that the beat nidges hare been 
mistaken in dHncting th- trn^iiola Imirnthwia of the " 
r.«I marble in the «W church rg s. Mlntnto, at 
what perfection thU art ha* arrivft j of cour»e much 
will t.e barlly ne.^«arv to ohaerve that the 
* ; "lt Imoeasy tn 



Tl-.n 





iato appli.*ftUoti that may I* 
., u*ol con»4*enUy ( may l*u 

W T^U C iTr we r mtli*lini again for tli* origin of nearly all onr pU.Ue emholiUhmenu. 
fre-i-o itvl geww n.unting, Uw- imlUt*ott4 »f marble )or acagiiola, grafntto work, and many 
oth.-r •ImpJe and elegant <l«c.»MtUin.<. that muit be rolueJ f.«- the nund they exhibit only, 
for the mab-rfal i* ffi«|4Cntly next ti raluele-M. Kre*co ami otlier plaatlc itaintUig h 
acomtly within the province- of the modern architect - education, Vmt, from the great 
intcrrra now **> ari|mront for Ita revival, nnd the prominent effect it mu< have in a ouUitln*. 
lndtiii'* me to tay a t«w wonli cm thematiipnlu'J-*. which I feel will not lie without intfn-t, 
A painiinir or other ornimmul work, execute! in waUir colour* uponafrB»Uly planum*! wall 
while the |tla.(er »* wet. U aajd lo be in fn.y«v, and known aa 4«wa r>«as», or goo*l froaoo. in 
dUtlr^cti' >n t . an-rthcr proc^**, known a* /W*o» »o" «>. or dry frc«s> For '/vwit /erjeo. a pLaKer 
formcl of old and r^ry carefully <d*kcd :im^ and -and it roughly npplicdto tlw wall urothcT 
aurfocc aj a tint c-Dxt upon thbi another of a tiurr quality i* Uld ; thi* prepare* the Mirfiica 
fbr the irtiwfl, or freaco gronnd, which U of the pnnwt old lime ami wand. The application 
of tbJj laai coat in &* follow* :— The ntrface pre pa roil for tli* ww<we> it, wetted with water 
until It will a»r«irb no Dn-rr. a thin layer of the inlvtwa^ la thnn appllod to aa ranch of the 
Wall aa rfrp^lnol for the day'i wiwrk, and when enlftcaenUy dry the outline li traotd frooi III* 
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FlorentinB* hare carried thi* art to the gn*u-t p»Tf«ctioti, fl 
Koyal Academy of Klonma*. for teaching bow p.- inlay iunl pal 
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the effects an? charminglj brill lain and enduring. Thin *.h* 
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form, and the enduring pulbdi it take* , rentiers iiswv.vptibl 
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applianow; to none u mare commerhdotion due thwv to lie' inbiM mMgtiola w»irk, of which 
there are num^rotL* ralnalile rpecimens in imitatkm of lamU^a|* figure, ttowcra. in the 
FluronUrve galJertea and chorcbea, and of which lo re la a very m -.iiUUl work intended far 
the International Exhibition by Mr. Owrgl, who ha- it rated conKl*ierable time nnd 
attention to all kind* of pi otic Imitation which art p > -ntlarly Iloemtlne. and I hop* ho 
will nwet with the tmccva* his talenU and prraercraucii entitle him to ; the artt*Jc •kill in 
mixing the piaster to the different natural tints and the- knowledge and pow»r of drawing 
requimJ to iwwlui*' a iraoi*i**fiil nnult, wittiout out »pjilicati'j:i id ptunf, can l»e rca* illy 
couxvivrd. Tlwboicof this material ii the parc-t ulj^uite of Have, prvr^ared with | 
care, Kccrif's ci*mer.t ** lajgcly a->cl for thi- piir|*>«e, and mixed with tho " 



o,il.uirlng material* of the hoe required : the art of mixing th. -i ao oa to imltatetbe marble 
psimnni i* kept by the artist* a* aax-rct a* p .-^ble ; th*> |«".ming ia effected by friction with 
grit stonei to a lev id «urf«oc, then with f- -t dipped tn thpoli ami oil, nnd U<ly with oil 
n'ouc; a luntne i- ohUitie.l a* durttMe a> the most hiirhly ivlished rnart.l.: . \i4 only nmy 
t L je oo*Oic-t and ram>t stones Ut aucccsafully imitate.!, hut any c^aWi-ati.m ot coJouri 
may t»e pnaiuoivl^fur lij*Un^. purplc^with herald grtt n, aUua IwM with purple, or 

"no p'' U* another kind of wall U niirfm^ derail.* nraotlcnd 1n Rome, Fl.wice.lfC, 
since the .luvtoenth century, and kn-wn a* «r«mtr, work. It i* very nimplo and effective : 
two layer* of plnsWr or cwn .u shmt the eighth of an inch tfakk. of diffepmt .x*»unj, are 
applied to the iurfa..v to bv derated, the lower una aerrUig a* a grvimd. which we win 
svnpoae to be black* while tlw? upper on? i« whit? and aofter than the nuuVr one, which 
rnible- arli-t with his graver to remove that portion of (lie np : *r «urf*ec hla fancy may 
negv-'. teavlup the black ground expueed Very beuariful ntoU work tn onUlnx ha« been 
intn.Klue«tl m the imnels of pilodtcr>, -|.*ieln l* i>f arvhuuyi, and other ilrtaik. it may be 
aM'l t<> be to au extent tm; erishaWe, an>J«ia*lli ap}ilieable for exterior* a* for interior*. 
Here are rom- ■p..-ci:ncn* fnnn which you may mdge erf the eSect — wntf are In black and 
wliite, other? show the a:-|''^-»tlon of two oalour*. It u not at all evpevi»ive ; it may U> 
cxemtcd for about one shillmg a foot. Somewhat nlliwl to thi- clna* of deooratUin U the 
TLTy intere-tjnff pn>?c** of cntrraviug on'white marble : it* tflM i? partle-nlarlr chaste and 
iK' /ntlfnl ; its ioeor««. loough.entirely iksmnit ii|«ki Ihe -kill of the artUt.ai gwat care and 
r>x|»*rirnce la mpiire.1 t i bring ont the m-m- -h-l c»n>rt.iuu.'- an 1 lines. 'l*hn mauipolation 
i* thi* : tli- snrfao" uf the tmrb'.c i- oor«-n^l with a compuition not acted upn by tho 
strong acid*, the llisv* an> Hun traoAl with a tine graver oa thi* ground, leaving the "urfaoe 
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calalitr of thii m'*li' of deration to cjunnnxin ft me, 1 may Indian t the Interior ot the 
Church of St. Jamn* tin* Uvm, at Vauxlial 1 . Here the princii^c i- much t-ie N*rae. the only 
difference la-tug t L iein< iaiona at the church arc made with a ehUel iusb-ad oi the acid, and. 
bring In froejtone, are neacwarlly much oiarn'r 1 hava Imrn Intormed that the whlto 
marbl- pavement of the room lately built in the Muamin of Nat'^rol HLdory, at Fhim»cn. 
to th mcmon of Galileo. I* engpivwl afu r 'hi* manner, andnrprwenta n full bngth tlgnro 
of him, and all hi- differvnt lnv«at«OM and dLa^rcriea, with very satisfactory rwdw. 

Them I* one more kind of plastic imitath-n of marbles oxtenaivi ly applied in Venice to 
floor*, and kiwwn at Venetian pavcuacnt ; il ha* aUi lioen u*ed very much by the ancient 
lb. man*, and known by th-tn ni n/ «« .»-rrr«m. It allow* of belli - treated with ntneh fancy 
ami ingennity, and when giw«l <-em"rtt i- n*cd It U TeTT durnhle. 1' I* made of amall niecea 
of marble fur imitation tlwrtvif,). of dtiTerent kln-Li and colour*, as fancy may aiurgeat, mixed 
like ooncrv'fce with tlw cement, forming the Imitation rt^uir**! ; till- in n-K«ted over a well- 
|jn'|wr«»l otincrv-t.* mrfaoe, nnd when dry it U ground and poliwtiM, fonulng a very beautiful 
nnd inexpensive ttoorln^. of which lierc are snme Hjtoclmena. U\ giving variety l*» tho 
ntlonra cndle** design may lie introduerd, which may be rarr lad further by api'lylnff any 
kind of freonicxris pattern ; it i« one of the chvflpONt kind of paving* kuowu. 

Motoic i* a description of Inlaid w-rk. by which a design is t.redace*! on a nrfacc by 
joining together -mall piece* of itifferent coloured substanA-e-. Thin very arvHent mr«t* of 
ornnmentnUon api*eant b> liar* been practlawl, an-d probably had it- <»eisli». In the land < 
Israel; It I* not unfrcojiwnil 
inent in |wn ,w yry. alaiia>u*i 
of ^tir]iiis-Uig uiagulnccncc 
thnroujrhly Ifsgttimnt* style 



oned In tbe iJM Tostamcnt o> the many colon red pa 
:, and then uuly to call alb-nUmi, a* li were, to a work 
-ecce. where art In It* pnr**t form wa* nurtured, thi* 
mentation flourtihrd to n mnrvellon* extent. It nnrt 
e nnwrupnlotiayrbiman nwnuerors carrte.1 this art. and artists too, 
here the bwte for dLsplav awl magniftcence, eotiaipient on the 
iffuntod ample of iport unities for the* artUt " to *urpoaa nimscX" 
and tjcst work is known aa Greco-JVj 
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came ff* congenial M tlie forllng* of the Rotnani, that wherever they settled we find traoea 
or thl* art ; then* arc namrrotu specimens lu Uie diffennt mnsvums of England. The 
•imp'* geometric pattern that seemed fo natural u> the onl.*rly mind of th* Grecian artlrt 
wen- limit* too narrow for hi» inventive genhm j tlie beautiful labyrinth or frrt, thr In- 
pviiirmj imitatinns of the erer-Tarifrl antl**m!em or hone>-suckle, the morn coniplicutod 
guiiloche. nnd (lowing liwui of scroll work. In turn yielded to tho more fa*Hnattng repre- 
s-:ntatiuua of real life, and plctnre* were produced rival Hug lo brilllanry of colour* and 
variety of tint the fln^M. pn-liK-Uon- of their be«t artlato, wiih even the reflected light* 
»r> perfi-H-tly rendrre.1 that the rrrc critical were fureM b-> admire tlie^» wtrndrona worfc« of 
patience and |»eri*ver*nre of the unrivalled Grecian artiat. The tlnrst sytecimen of their 
moot elaborate work u known as " I'liny** Dovr*," rn* the •• fxivea of the Capitnl-"_ 
snppoaod to be a copy of the celebrated work of Sor-os, of rergamoe, deaCrllied 1 
hmuv It* name, and l« in the mu-cum of tlie Capitol nt JLocnc. It l« eng 
■k-srribed in I 'ardinnl Furicttl s treat lae on Mo-aic : he counted no le*a than HW cube* nf 
marble in one **iiiare Inch. Tlii* valuable rcUc waa found nt Hadrian VIHn, at TivolK I - 
iJighy Wyatlde*rrllrii It m fidlowa :- " It r , 

K.ttrd..Tr*-ftre(.lttii.g,oivenftheiu I* Htooping lo drink ; the aha-low coat by I 



U»e refleetlou of p.irt of the head In the water I* bnanttfully given 
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th-y were ramus. Well do they merit, liulead, the eppeUuii'ii of tfic dark «i That 
lef. id their own resources » somewhat « style wea the rcutt, uextukirg of tbr kodhmu 
luxuriance of the Kurt, ninl known a* the llyzantlnc tyi* uf Christian Mosaic. About tbc 
fourteenth cititury fresco painting produod a powerful rival to thin isipulnr i-tyle of 
enrfsce aV oration : the gold crunnds and swarthy Tissual saints, with nil tbe c»»«ntloaid 
•r..*.lon and pnmltivencas peculiar tu wly Christian art. gradual; j yielded to the 
Imposing end readily applied fresco ; but the Mosaic art was uw whtrly r.prend an.l 
on^uial to Italian Mill ever to <* entirely forsaken. The dawn of » leightcr ago Bow 
up that barbarous our of iV.trm tloo and il»t»B<w civval with the intro- 
Til" light of learning and a free uiiprvjU'licrd mind aeon enable! 
had scorned, and surely tlrey have left ni most gratifying 
i mode to restore the ojmm «ufmv« tx frnl* work 
ssn, with which the ckene of 
y. There ii a manufactory 
6 this, supported l.j thr Papal tlovernmcnt. at Home : sloiultaneous 
* Florence UV restoration of the eyes sect* with onool imc-ccas. 
now known as the Modem Flucntl. 

I trn« thu brief huteirfcwl digression from my subject wiU nol be out of place ; it will 
assist very much In rendering inure comprehensive tbe further olsyrvallons 1 hare to 
mole on the peculiarity of each kind of work, and It U very essential It should be rightly 

You win thai perceiTe there are three easily remembered division", it but rrabrcct -tlie 
ancient, the medieval, and the modern. Thla ia a general diilnon of the subject by thoae 
who ,bave devoted much time to its clasriBration. The most prominent of tlKOi are 
Clanplni and FurietU, whose elate/rate work" nil Uic eutijcet may be rooiultsd with ad- 
tantaire by those wishing to thoroughly >tn.ly thr ~ 
treatise on Mosaic 1 un also much laurbtol for much 
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son kind, formed of eabaa of 
i moT< than thne-yuartern of on 

. or of a toanuj* *0n> Mid other shaie* ground or worked to the forms mintro!. 

' la a favourite bonier pattern to which these triers' an 
easily applied. There are several Imitations <i thla In the modem form of paving tile* 
-•- The vp*i *<<<l4 Is a Class where ornamenUl forma, figures, fce., were cot not of aloha of 
marble and curefolly fitted together ; thia U al«) called the AUjnnHrua, for hartng 
been intrwlneed by aJexondrina Sererua. Tlie pira* are (t.motlmea of ccoxiik ruble 
uie and of the moat valuable material. The rantlieon. at Home, u a fine aperimin oi Uiia 
kind of work. .1. The epa* jtytmvm, or firtlle work, wbare the piecca are made of a kind of 
cnJoureJ rlM, coiWHiueotly. much le« cwlly than the foregoing. VoreoTer. It iseapalde 
ef girtngan uncbangvaMa gold ground, and wlmlta of rcry extejiaire applloatkm, lielng 
n-adtly cut tn any raqnlred •hapa, and obtained in all variety uf colour* ; It m Brat 
larvl in the Hath of .kgrtppa, 'if yeara B.C. (I'liuy). 4. The epau ivrnnfnii/im, tlie moat 
e.aborate and coatly deacriptlon of moaaic work-tee true /w#amr >*' miu/kv ; it embracea the 
rr.e imltatiorj of oil flgurea. omamenta. and pU-turea in Uttir [vrn 
■ha^ea. by extremely rmaU eubea of marW 
nkreit g. nit. Tlie bufure-tiiratiotitO " Fluij'f 
thiav-ork. 

The grca: dllrlcultv of thia kind of reprwentation ran be raaflr imaglnnl, when reery 
tint ant variety of ft mnH t* given aa In reality, arid frtcjorntly by wlciim.l plecre ol 
Eiuiteriai not the twentieth of an inch in diameter. There k* yet another kind allied to thia 
laat, oil which ancient artiata appear to hare spent Enoch Labour. In representing articles 
lhat ap|«ar on the Boor as if fallen there. The maaterpfcec* of Hoaos. of Pergamcal (the 
author of I 'loy's Dovea), wa» the Tnawept Hall, and repreaentol ti>c fragments thnaarcmld 
be found on the Hour after a baiuioet. McMaSe work haa alao been applied to objeota to the 
round ; it ia gaoeralry of a rude kind of work, and appears to have l«een beneath tha no tare 
of the beat flrtMf. There are some very eccentric specimens of !M J work appllecl to th© 
hollowa of twbrtod rolomns In the Mnncmn, at Kcnaington. which, 1 think, cannot be cited 
aa a c-ry hnppy style ot application. The next division ia the MadiaTal, or that known aa 
the early Christian, extending from the time of Cotiwtaritirie to alaiot the thirteenth century, 
and ia more paitleularly known aa Drtantine Olase Mi>*lc, at>1 U l«t a further development 
of the aiicH'Ula: it* application waa mostly for mural decorations atwl 
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church furniture of almost eswy deaerlpuoci : It wim a coane kitnl of wi^k.verj far 
rcmored Indeed froin the jierte^Jon of the old Reman work. The pictnrca orti fminently 
q' a very large Use, aiiil.th** liss-erre very irregular ; the workinfln-hlp l-i also cxaaedingiy 
coarse, yet their effect ia stated to t*j eery impressive ; the brilliancy of the dWcrcnt 
colucimi glaaaes, and the gold ground common to IhU Cl%H* of work, is certainly capable of 
1 rodacing a spiemloar cf effect not easily forgotten. Another appUcntion of thia glass*, or 
l the Italians term it. is to pnTcmenu, and known as glaaa teaselation ; slahe of 
laeid with different piece- of tliia material, composing the moat elaborate gn metrki 
and other flowing jintUnt* In colours and gold, and not unfrequentiy assxciatesl with the 
moat vaslwahlo atones. A groove aliuut half an inch deep ii cut In the marble, and the 
different coloured amalto ccmrntitl In. Tlie last kind of nooaalc I will mention, from Ita 
t^irity of material and sltnptlcttr of arraugeeii iit. could not die. Neglected aa it was, it 
" I on. and burnt forth niraiu and again with new vigour ; ita Byzantine form may 
" a revival of the oi>*> aerfi^ of the andenta ; grooves were cat in tlie 
the marble at In the preceding kind, but instead uf coloured flctfle 
mh*i of teasel* of the _ 
in an •ndtosa variety of form and coloisnj. A further dsveloprornt of 
in the thirteenth centnry ; od»antage was taken nf 
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T, 4ic. *c. In the form of 
■d Into the recesses of 
, of the representation 
rn the fifteenth and sixteenth 
when large bl-toricel ccsmposdUoru have been elal^ratetv rendered in lights. 
, by meiuix of the contrast of three marbles enfy (II. Wyatt). 
The Roman la the more commonly used of the two modern revivals, the expense ami 
difficult manipulation of the former very much restrUrta Ita use; while the universal 
applicability and comparatively trxspru'lvcurts of the latter (or Roman I luu gained for it 
that eocotLragtmetit and patronage every civilised nation has yielded it hot England. 
Surely the enormoua wealth of this land far exceeds the limited revenues of the small, on- 
ss-ItVsh states of Italy, who wrlflol so mt ■ 
of all that l# beautiful, a 
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NBW Bammack- at Hahpstead.— Tlu: new barrackn wblch are being 
bailt at Weil-walk, IJamtiaicml, for tbc lit Renal Boat MmMI.-k x Mititio, are 
now rsoariy eompleted. The foundation-stone was laid in Uic summer of last 
year. Tlie barracks consist of two Mines, with (runjrl-housc attaelictl. Tlie 
entrance is gained by a flit. tit of steps, which also leads to the parade-ground. 
A WnoiITT Steaii H AMMF.it.— Hcrr Friedrich Kmpp, of Eiasen, nhenish 
I whose steel works are, probably, the moat extensive in the world, not loncj 
Ided to his tools a steam hammer of unprecedented dimenaiotu. The brad 
s wei«iM *."> tnos, and the whole weight, inelnilinc? friune, anvil-W.ck, kc, is 
upwards of 500 tons. Tliia hummer has been lately employed for fcinring masses 
of cast steel upwards of 2 feet C inches <K|uare, and iiitrnded tor mortars : bat 
even the enormous unpact of 4j tons haw lieon found to be " too ligbt," and It Is 
nwrkTltuod to be the intention of Hcrr Krupp to erect anotber Isammer witli a 
lu-avd wefarhinp opwards of 100 tons, tha whole " Implcmcut " wrigtiirur ennti- 
dertvWy upwards cf I, win Ibk, 
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TBUroSARY ltd A |l ACROSS II Y DK PABk. 

ON Isringing forward an estimate of £2,000 for a tcrapcirary road arrow II jdc- 
park, Mr. CowPBtt said be did this in omf umity with what be under- 
stood to be the wish of the House as expressed <m a former oceaiuon, when he 
had proposed to make a permanent road. This plan was not favourably reccivtd 
by the House, and he now proposed to take the means of providiog a temporarv 
rond, which would serve for tlie additional traffic during, the time tlie Bxldbition 
was opened. He did not propose to make any great change— to construct a new 
rood or to make a new brlihre. His plan simply was, that carriages should be 
allowed to moke use of portions of the park that were now reserved for riders on 
horsebark. The line of road heirroposed would enter Ilyde-park from Bays- 
water at Victoria-gate. It would make use of the existing carriage drive until 
it approached Ibe bridge over the Serpentine, The carriages would then go over 
that portion of the bridge now exclusitely confined to riders. The ruad nouM 
then proceed to the south of the bridge until it reached ltottett-txrtv. Here it 
would take rather less than half the present rood, and then, passing In tin- left, it 
would lenre the park bv Quecn's-gate. Carriages would then proceed to tin- 
Exhibition by Prince Albert-road. The road would be X> feet wide, except over 
the bridge, where 30 fret would be sufficient. Tlie bridge was '/J feet wide, 
and the space left for foot pnssengers would not expose tltem to nny serious In- 
convenience. The sum of £2,000 might appear rather large, but the cost ofinaking 
a road was from 3s. to 3s. 3d. a square yard, so that £2,600 was only a moderate 
estimate. The whole distance at present used by horses, and which would be 
traversed by carriages, wis more than half a mile, namely, 1,100 yards 
at the width of 36 feet. A payment of 3a. lid. a square yard would 
make the sum of £2,000. Less than this could not be allowed' fur labour, 
metalling, and certain railings and fences necesaarv in order to a>pn- 
rate the carriages from horse and foot pagsftigerfi. When the rond erased to 
be employed the material might lie taken up and a portion of its take repaid, 
cither by sale or other use of live material. He proposed that this road should 
be open to all carriages conveying passengers to the Exhibition. Hackney cab. 
and omnibuses would be allowed the free use of the road, but it would not 1k- 
open to carts and waggons conveying goods. Any conveyances carrying human 
beings to tbe Exhibition would have the right to use tbc road. He'roiitht have 
taken a shorter coarse for the new road, but It would have cut up the jiark mure. 
Or if they were to follow the way straight across the grass, to the south ot the 
Serpentine bridge, tlie omnibuses, cabs, and carriage* which would use that read 
would come into direct contact with those which might be proceeding from the 
eastward. But by the road he proposed all the carriages coming from the north 
would be taken out of tbe way of those coming from the east. He did pot propose 
to Interfere with any of the existing roads, to alter any boundaries, or toencroach 
on the grass, but only to alter a portion of Kotten-row, so as to enable carriages 
to bo where riden now went. Tbc riders would have 30 or 36 feet to thetuseho, 
ana would also hare the pleasure of going In the same direction ss the 
carriages. 

Mr. 11. Coon R A N a said there was a road going right through Kerjsingion- 
gardrn* which had been used by riders at the late Exhibition without any lucoo- 
Tcnicfscc. They had only to stop Kotten-row where tbc gates at the ena of this 
road opened upon it, and allow carriage* to jxasa, and they would have a road just 
fit for thr purpose at an expense of some £2tM1 or £300. 

Lord FeitMOT supported tbe plan of the First Commissioner of Work*, but 
suggested as an improvement that the whole of tlie bridge over tlie .Serpentine 
should be thrown open to tlie carriages, and that a temporary pontoon bridge 
should be erected for the convenience of foot pasecngrr*. 

Sir M. Peto said the road now proposed was, in his opinion, the Trry lies! that 
could be devised. Instead of a pontoon bridge, he would suggest that Captain 
gwlW^h^tod^so signally succwsUxl iii^the^xWWtion bu.Miug- a Inughj- 
the present bridge. 

Mr. Locke saw no necessity for the making of a temporary read to the 
Exhibition. No such course was adopted in toe case of tlie Exhibition of lcVil, 
and yet tbe inhabitants of London to tlie north of Hyde-park ccutriied to get 
to it- There were roads all round tlie pork, and he did not see why, during the 
Exhibition, public carriages might not be permitted to pass aloni' tl ctii. Un tbe 
continent, cabs were not looked upon with the horror with widen they «ccmcd to 
be regarded in this country. I'ntil some reason was shown why in ti e case of 
this Exhibition means of sccess were required which were not found necessary in 
ItVjl, he should vote against the proposition. 

Lord Klcho said thai as population increased there must sooner or later I* a 
road across Hyde-purk. The t'timtnittre should look at the question as one of a 
permanent, and not of a temporary character. He could not approve the sugges- 
tion that Captain Fowke, who had already produced some very singular pieces of 
architecture, should be allowed to lay hands on t" 
than glii tbe proposed road across Ken 

The vote was ultimately agreed to. 
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Works and Public Bcildinuh.— The following facts arc obtained from 
a Parliamentary abtrrrwet. For tbe rovol palaces the receipts in lPOO-l were 
£8H,(l!K», the balance on March 31 being £30,742; for public buildings the 
recelpta in 1060-1 were £109,418, the balance on March 31 bcbiir £D0,OIj7 ; for 
f umiture tbe receipts in lrJOO-l were £32,143, tbe balance on March 31 being 
£17,«04 ; for royal parks, pleasure gardes, ate., tbe receipts In 1860-1 were 
£lt»J,Wi0, the balance on Maicb M being £<iH 751 : for the Vtw Houses of 
Parliament thr receipts in 1K60-1 were £122,331, the bsvlonee for March 81 
beinc; £47,8.18 ; for Probate Court, London and District Bcgistrie», the receipts 
In 1860-1 were £28,623; the balmier on March 31 being £20,»10: (or Industrial 
Museum, Edinburgh, the receipts in 1860-1 were £l,oU0, the balance on March 
31 being £10,000 ; for National Gallery (aihlitionnl accoaamodatlou) tbe receipts 
in 1800-1 were £15,000, tlie balance on March 31 being £4,152; for temporary 
Foreign Office tlie receipts In 1860-1 were £10,000, the balance on March 31 
being £6,213; for new bridge at Westminster the receipts In 1800-1 
were £71,778, the balance on March 31 being £10,830 ; for Westminster-bridge 
approaches the receipts in 1860-1 were £83,493, tlie balance on March 111 being 
£81,rs32; for New Foreign Office the receipts in 1H60-1 were £26,000, the 
balance on March 31 being £26,000: for the Nelson Column tbe receipts in 
| 1860-1 were £6,000, the balance on March 31 being £6,000; for Chelsea bridge 
the receipts In 1860-1 were £3,511, the balance cm flareh 31 being £BO». 
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THE MODERN SUPPLY OF WATER IN ROME.* 
riUIREK aqueducts convey water in Rome, viz. i those of the Aqua 
X Vergine, Aqua Felice, and Aqua Paola ; the two first are exclusively 
derived from springs • the Aqua Paola is partly from springs and partly 
from the Lego Brncciano. 

The unit of measurement of the Aqua Vcrgino is gauged by means of a 
horizontal tube called JittoJa, of 7 'M English inches diameter, and 10 99 
English inches in length, adapted to the vertical side of a reservoir, in 
which water is maintained constantly at the height of 10 99 English feet 
above the centre of the delivering orifice. 

The discharge through this orifice under these conditions is called an 
o.'irta or "inch," and is equivalent to a supply of 0-101 gallons per second, 
ur 8.899 gallons per 24 hours. 

For the Felice and Paola supplies the orifice is reduced to one-half, so 
that an "inch" of these latter corresponds with a discharge of 0-0515 
gallons per second — 1,449 gallons per 24 hours. 

The Aqua Vergine is the same 
at the ancient supply under that 
name conducted into Rome by 
Agrippa, in 7.12. Tradition tell* 
at the present time, as of old, that 
i he name was derived from a pea- 
sant girl, who (minted out the 
source to some weary soldiers. 

n'll 



The present position of the source 
corresponds exactly with that dc- 
xcribed by the ancient writers. 
But, on comparing the length, 
rate of inclination, and volume 
discharged of the ancient system 
with those of the present day, 
there are ample reasons for sup- 
pjting that the ancient aqueduct 
having been destroyed, the mo- 
dern one was not sufficiently 
studied as to its rate of inclina- 
tion. &c, so as to obtain an 
abundant supply. 

The canal ol the Vcrgino is about 
»•"'. feet In length, and it ar- 
rives in Rome at a height 73-49 
feet above the sea ; the rate of 
inclination is only about I in 
j.i n" i. The section of the aque- 
duct it 3-94 feet wide, and 
the quantity of water furnished 
14,526,600 gallons per day. The 
Verp'ne water arrives at Rome, 
parsing under the Villa Medlds, 
occupied by the Academy of 
France, anil is discharged into 
the " Spanish Square," where it 
supplies a fountain. From the 
latter a special conduit leads 
water for the Trevi fountain. De- 
ducting the latter as watte water, 
the useful supply is 1,145 inches, 
or ln.212,200 gallons per day. 

The Aqua Felice supply dates 
1585 to 1590. IU length Is about 
103,273 feet, its height on arrival 
at Rome about ISO feet ; inclina- 
tion, 1 in 4,000 j width of culvert, 
2-75 feet. It comes into the city 
on the ancient arcades of the 
Marclan Aqueduct, and is distri- 
buted by meant of water-towers 
exiled " Moses's Fountains." The principal branch main is laid on to the 
Pontifical residence. It furnishes \JU$ inches, or 5,201,623 gallons. 

Pope Paul V. (1605 to 1621) caused water to be brought into Rome 
from new sources, but he mingled therewith the waters of the Lago 
Rracciano. The Paola canal is about 170,612 English feet in length t itt 
height abjve the sea on arrival in Rome, 249 feet ; rate of inclination, 
about I in 610 j width of culvert, 3 IS feet, delivering 19,809,000 gallon* 
per diem. Thi* supply enters Rome on two points— one near the Vatican, 
for the service of that palace, the other at the summit of the Tranttevcre, 
where one portion supplies the Paulina fountain, the rest working a set of 
flour mills occupying one tide of the principal street of Transtcvere. The 
volume of water supplied by the Paola is 1,816 ounces, or 8,080,751 
gallons. These three aqueducts furnish at present 39,618,000 gallon* for 
a population of 170,000 inhabitants, bat the actual quantity of water de- 
livered for public and private uses is only 23,494,574 gallons— about the 
same amount a* the town of Pari* take* from the Canal d'Ourcq. 

As to the quality of the water*, the Vergine it excellent. The Felice i* 
impregnated with carbonate of lime, and forms deposits, causing ob- 
structions in the smaller pipe*. The Faola does not contain salts in 
solution, but, like all water derived from lakes, it subject to solar in- 
fluence, and rendered impure by mud and weeds. 

• tin ft* 1*7, aab. 




M. Oudry has given a tabular analysis of the different waters ; it is 
the only one he could find in the archives, and they date back some thirty 
years. 

The distribution is thus arranged : — The Vcrginc tupplie* the lower 
portions of Rome, the Felico serves the elevated portions of the left bank of 
the Tiber, and the Paola is carried to the higher grounds of the right bank 
(Transtevere). 

The public supply of the Vergine feeds thirteen fountains of a monu- 
mental character, and thirty-seven small fountains. The Felice supplies 
twenty-teven large fountains, and the Paola feeds ten. The flow of water 
is continuous, both in the smaller and in the more important fountains; 
amoag the latter we may notice the Trevi, Sixtine, and Paulina 
fountains. 

For private use pipe* arc laid on, as anciently, from water towers. The 
diameter of the tubes is regulated according to the value of the concession; 
the surcharge on the centre of the orifice is constant. Concessions are 

made by means of a tube 10-49 
inches long, fitted horizontally to 
a vertical tube. In which the water 
is maintained at a uniform height 
of 10-99 inches above the centre 
of the orifice. To facilitate the 
placing of these tubes, at certain 
distances slabs of white marble 
are inserted into the facade of the 
I louses indicating the name of 
the water supply, and the height 
to which it will rise. These con- 
cessions of water are made for 
perpetuity at a rate of about £150 
per inch, furnishing a continual 
supply to A fountain in the court- 
yard. At present the municipa-' 
council only disposes of a sinc.'e 
inch to each subscriber or con- 
ccssionist. The different irha- 
bitsnt* of lodging-houses draw 
water from the central fountain 
by means of a wire gui<k-rope, 
which conducts a bucket from 
the higher stories to the fountain 
and back again by means of a 
rope and pulley fixed to the upper 
part of the window. In some 
building* water la raised by » 
wheel worked by the sewer*. 
Some of the well water in Rome 
i* of excellent quality. 



(XttfUOU! AT VERONA. 



CONSOLE AT VERONA. 

SAN MICHELE bat left many 
fine buildings in hi* native 
city of Verona, but none which 
better attests his genius than the 
beautiful Palazzo Bcvilacqua. 
Like nearly all hit workt, it has 
an arched rusticated basement, 
upon which a Corinthian order 
rises, pierced with his favourite 
arched windows, the whole being 
crowned by an entablature having 
a richly carved frieze. The front 
it divided into seven intercolum- 

niationt, three large and four 

smaller onct, but on the ground floor all are pierced by similar sized 
opening*. The larger intercolumnlation* have, however, an additional 
enclosing arch which rest* on Impottt. Each of the windows hat a bold 
fretted till borne by two of the console*, thown in our engraving. They 
are tplcndidly carved. Equally bold and fine are the trusses on the 
frieze, which support the widely-projecting cornice with a continuous 
balustrade upon it. Tlic larger intercolumniatlons in the upper order 
am each filled by a tingle arch retting on imposts, and having a carved 
keystone and figure* in the spandrels. The smaller intercolumniationt 
arc filled by a smaller arch with a tegmental pediment over it, but at tbit 
doe* not retch to the underside of the entablature, an oblong window is 
Introduced over it, aimilor to that teen in the tame architect"* Palazzo 
Canon*. 



De.-h.m, for Manufactures in tub In thru atiohal Exiiimtio*. 
— The Committee upon Art Design* fur Manufactures have determined to take 
immediate steps to secure the proper representation of the works of deceased 
designer*. They would be glad if proprietor* of designs by Glbbt, Kent.Tnlman, 
Chippendale, Chambers, J. Wyatt, Adams, Bacon, Soene, Oandv, Jcffrry, 
Wy»tt, Flaxman, Stothard, Holland, Bridge**, Pitt (*culptor) t Tttham, B. 
Wyatt, Pugln, Harry. Ice., would offer the loan of them for exhibition during the 
time the International Exhibition Is open. 
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DF.SCRH'TION OF TOE CEXTBE PIER OF THE BRIDGE ACROSS 
THE RIVER TAJIAR, AT SALTA3Q, ON THE CORNWALL, 
RAILWAY* ' 

mil IS communication embraced, to • narrative form, a detailed account of the 
J. preliminary connected with the .Vibcrt- bridge, which crowed the river 
Tuui where it was only 1,100 feet wide, with precipitous banks and n depth of 
water to the surface of the mml of 70 fa-i. A dyke of green atone trap Inter- 
sected the clay slate formation at this point, and cropped oat to the surface above 
the water on the western bank of the river. It was ascertained, by borings made 
in the bed of the rirer, that rock extended from the eastern side to beyond the 
middle of the stream, covered with mad or silt to a depth of from 3 feet to 
10 feet. Subsequently, a thorough examination of the bed of the river where a 
centre pier would probably be built, by mean* of one hundred and aeventy-flve 
borings made within a cylinder at thirty-five different places, nrer an area of 
jo icet square, enabled an exact model of the surface of the rock to be prepared, 
allowing the irregularities and fissure* that might be expected. Eventually it 
wa* decided, fpjui tin hif irmatiuti thus obtained, to erect nu« pier nnly in the 
deep water, Instead of three, as would have been necessary for the spaas required 
by tin: Admiralty ; and when it nn determined to proceed with the construction 
oV the bridge, in ltUS, it wa* decided that them should be two span* of VjZ fret, 
two of 80 feet, two of 63 feet 0 i aches, two of 78 feet, two of 72 feet G inches, and 
nine of t» feet 0 inches ; the total length, including the adjoining land openings, 



i centre, or deep water pier, Intended to carry the weight of one-half of 
each of the two main span*, consisted of a column, or circular pillar, of solid 
masonry, :w feet diameter ami 00 feet high, carried up from the rock foundation 
to above high-water mark. Upon this were placed four octagonal columns of 
cast iron, 10 feet diameter, carried up to the level of the roadway, which was 
100 feet above high-water mark. Upon the tons of the columns, cast-iron 
standards were fixed to receive the ends of the tubes and chains which consti- 
tuted the trusae* of the bridge. The weight at the bottom of the masonry 
foundation was about 0| tons per square foot, increased, when the bridge was 
loaded by pasting trains, to about 10 tons per square foot 

In tbe construction of the masonry pier, a wroaght-iron cylinder, of boiler 
platen, 37 feet diameter and SO feet in length, and open at the top and tin- 
bottom, was sank through the mud of the bed of the river to the rock. Tbe 
water was then pumped out, and tbe mud excavated ; the masonry being built 
up inside, and the cylinder above the ground afterword; remove I. It was 
expected that, by forming a bank round the cylinder after being sunk to the 
rock, sufficient watertiglituess would be insured for getting in the masonry. 
To provide, however, for the contingency of excessive leakage, the cylinder was 
so constructed as to admit of the application of air-pressure. As the surface of 
the rock, although very irregular and ragged, had a general dip to the south- 
west, the bottom of tlie cylinder was formed with n corresponding bevel, one side 
bring 8 fret I anger than the other. A dome, or lower deck, was constructed 
inside, at the level of the mud, and an internal cylinder, 10 feet in diameter, 
open at tbe top and the bottom, connected the lower with the upper deck of the 
cylinder. The 8 feet cylinder, previously used for the barings, was fixed 
eccentrically inside the other, ana an air-jacket or gallery, making an inner 
skin round the bottom edge below the dome, wa* formed, about 4 feet in width, 
divided into eleven compartments, and connected with the bottom of the 0 feet 
cylinder by an air passage below the dome. 

Details were then given of tbe construction of the larger cylinder, and of the 
mode of launching nnd Hosting it to its position. When accurately adjusted over 
the intended site, water was gradually let in, nntil the cylinder penetrated 
'through the mud about 13 feet, and rested on some irregularities upon the rock, 
which caused it to herl over toward* tbe east about 7 feet 8 inches. By letting 
water in upon the dome or lower deck, and loading the higher side with iron 
ballast, the cylinder forced Its way through the obstructions at the bottom edge, 
and took a nearly vertical position. The air and water pumps were then set to 
work, and the greater part of the mud and oyster shells, which filled the com- 
partments of the air-jacket at the bottom, was cleared out, and the Irregular 
surface of the rock excavated : the bottom of the cylinder being now 83 feet 
below high-water. Subsequently, a leak having broken out through a fissure in 
the rock on the north-east, or higher edge, considerable difficulty wa* ex- 
perienced in maintaining sufficient pressure with tbe air-pumps to keep the 
water down and tin: Imtlnni dry. The leak was at length reduced, by driving 
clow sheet piling into the fissure. When at its full depth, lite cvlluder was 
H7 ft-et f» inches below high-water at the lowest place, and then a hemp gasket 
was worked under the edge of the cylinder, all round the outside, to assist its 
watertightiiess. A ring of granite ashlar, 4 feet In width and about 7 feet in 
height, was then built In the air-Jacket ; and a bank of clay and sand wo* 
deposited round tbe outside of the cylinder to compress the mud. When the 
water was pumped out of the body of the water below the dome, and 
tbe excavation of the mud was being proceeded with, a leak broke 
ont, and the water overpowered the pumps. Additional engines and 
pumps were provided, and efforts were made to diminish the leakage with 
varying success; but a* it required four pumps to keep tbe water down to 
M feet, re coarse to air pressure In the body of the cylinder below the dome 
became Imminent, and preparations for its application were made. To provide 
against the buoyancy, or upward pressure against tbe dome and cover, the 37 
feet cvlinder was loaded with ".W tons of ballast, In addition to its own weight of 
W0 ton*. The pumps were then got Into good order, and, by continual pumping, 
succeeded in keeping the water down. The mod was excavated, the cylinder 
below the dome securely shored across, and the rock levelled, when the masonry, 
In thin course* of granite ashlar in cement, in the body of the cylinder wa* com- 
menced. As soon as the masonry reached the level of the air-|ecket ring it wa* 
thoroughly bonded, the plate* of tbe alr-Jaeket being cut out as It proceeded. 
Upon the top of the bonding eoame, two courses of bard brickwork in cement 
! laid, making a perfectly watertight floor over the whole diameter of the 
Meanwhile live masonry of the alr-Jaeket, where the leak occurred, was 
> down, am i the leak was diminished by additional sheet piling. The leak 
discovered to hove broken out at the same Assure as before, and had torn 
'^Elttj* de " Mtb ,""'.7'T .**■*■* «•*+*■»* and bottom edge of tbe 




The next operation was to draw off the water above tbe dome and remove the 
ballast, to allow the masonry to be proceeded with, which it eventually did at the 
rate of from 5 feet to 7 feet in height per week. When it was 4!i feet in height 
the influx of water wa* entirely stopped. After the masonry had been com- 
pfeted to the I, : T ^^ 1 * P l >£* h t tbl ' "Pg" part of the cylinder was 



DECISIONS IN TIIF. COURTS. 




2TEW LIGHTS IS IlEBr/TLT HOUSES. 
IltthrhinJoi r. Ceyesfatr. t\[r/**jutr t Vuifnt* n.— This was error by the plaintiffs to reverse 
a judgment of the Court of Common Fleas in favour of the defendants. At the trial a 
verdict was found fur the defendants, sub-ect to a special case.ou which, oa argnsuetit, the. 
Court below gave jnitgincnt fur the defendant*. The declaration alleged the plaintiff* to 
tic Bfejmml of a curtain shop anil warehouse, lit which there wore of right, sic., (livers 
windows through which light so 1 air ought to pro, and that the defendants had built and 
continued a wall near to tho said window, wlterchy the. light and air were hindered, 4c. 
At the trial a verdict was takou for the defendant*, subject to a special oaae, from which it 
appeared that the premises ai the plaintiffs aud the defendants respectively were situate on 
opposite side- of Broad-street, London, and facing one another, and that the plaintiffs' 
premises had bom burnt down an 1 rebuilt, and thai the windows In tbem prsvtoo- to ttio 
Ore had been used for more than twenty rear*- It njip<tired, ab», tliat tit* windows In tho 
now!) --erected building of the plaintiffs were placed In different positions an ' 
s, and, up.* the wtiote, cocopled more «n*oc In the wall than too i 
stood before the Bre. PsrU of soma of the new win 
the old one., but to a considerable extent tho old and new s 
The case stauxl that tho .tefendants . 
o such portion, of the windows of the . 
at the same time obstructing the passage* of light Ul such 
windows as are in the sites of the old window., to the extent 
The plaintiffs bad besides broken sou* entirety n»w ; windows 
in tho atttca of their new premise*. The obstruction eoruntalnai of by the plaintiffs was 
that tbe defendants hail ral»ot their promises :17 feet higher than below, which darkened 
their windows, he. 
Tbe jadgtncnU of tho Court were as follows ; - 

Judge Crviupton : On the argument before us tlic defendants contended that the new 
Windows were not snbstanliallv the same as tbe old ones, and that as it was found the case 
that the new portions of the windows could not be obstructed without ob-trucilng the |mr - 
ilea* in the site* of the ofcl win.lowi, the case fell within the authority of 1 
Tho plaintiffs, on the contrary, contended that the new UghU were suhstai 
as the old ones ; tliat tbe »m« amount of light and air ought to have come to I 
but, by whatsoever apertures they chose to receive It ; that no move burthen was cast on 
tlw servient tenement by the ono art of window* tlian by the other ; and that ersxi If Hie 
windows were substantially different, or Increased In use, still the defendants hint no right 
to obstruct tbe portions of the old lights that fanned parts of the new windows ; and they 
impugned tbe authority of Itemhaw r. Scan. On comparing thu tracings of tho old ami 
new building-, ami looking at the statements In the case, the old sod new windows of tho 
pliuntilf . do not sotsa to us to be substantially tbe tame ; and I think that where, as in t bo 
present case, windows, to which a r,gtit has been so lalrvd, are so far altered In their posi- 
tion nnd site, and confused with portions of new wlmlowi, that the owner of the servient 
tenement cannot prevent a right being gained to tho new windows without obstructing 
such portion* of tho old windows as have been mixed op with tho new lights, no right ol 
action arise* from «u..-h necessary obstruction of the remaining portions of the old windows. 
When the origin of tbe rUht to window* is cotisidered. It seems to be cLeor. aecorling to 
the judgment of Judge Pattoson, in lilanchard r. Bridge*, In which I entirely concur, 
that lights, in respect of which tbe right of action is sought to lie enforced, 
must be substantially tho unto as the lights which have been gained by 
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user or grant 
the owner of tl 
meat from title . 
his psviiocsesor*, and that ol 
the state of things at the tin* wtieo it wi 
be extended beyond tl*e acooss of light i 
same dimensions, an 1 In th>- w pidtle 
c. 71, the right to light ileiiend* upon posit 
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abstitntcd without Uin eonscnt ol 
ight to prevent the owner of the a-gvlent tene- 
s must arise from the consent id such owner or 
observed by Judge Patlosoll, liave reference to 
supposed to have ukeci place. anil cannot fairly 
d air through the same apcrtcre, or one of the 
. Sine* the Prtncii|<lon Act, ■! and 1 Will. I V. 
ve eiMctsnents, In cas e s falling within the jum. 



visions of that statute. IJy tho -trd section of tho Act, " when the access sad uw of light 
to arid for any dwelling-house, A;c. shall havo been actually enjoyed therewith for the full 
|ieriod of twenty years without interruption, the nght thereto shall be dersntd absolute 
and Indefeasible. The extent of the right must be confined to that which has been actually 
cnloyed, au 1 which tho owner of tlw wJ>jining lan 1 did not Interrupt, so that iweciscly the 
same reason* ajijdy a> <lid at comutiai law. Thu doctrine » well atplalned by the above 
learned judg* does not srvm to me at all nt viirbmw, as was suggescsst tiy Mr. 8uiiUl In hi* 
argument, with the obanrvatioiu of L int Chief Jitstaoo*Campb*ll, lu Benshaw v. Bean, 
where be siys. " We by no means say that whsiro tlMi owner of a bootc alters the dimensions 
ol an ancient window in it. be may Lu no case maintain on action for that which u an oh- 
structkill to It Ul It- former state. This observation would be applicable, < templi gratis, 
to a case where an ancient window of I feet hid an addition in height or hren/lth of 1 feet, 
which o-.ulil be obstrui-teil by a bounl or scaffolding, ami when- the old light being distin- 
guishable, ncs>1 not l** Interfcnd with in bUaikingup Uic new ; and 1 perfectly agree in Lord 
Campbell's observation! as apjalcabt" to such a case. In tlw present case the matter In 
respect of which the action Is bn>aght I- not ttwt thing granted, or to wliich a nght lias 
been acquired by user, it is not the thing in respect of which the owners of the ten-lent 
tenement have become subject to a rejtrtction that they should Dot obstruct, t'y ilolng ar.y 
act on tbeb- own land which their pleasure or caprice may lend Ihctn to choose to do. We 
wcro |ire**ed with the argument, tliat there was no greater amount of Inconvenience to 
tbe servient teoeim ut ; and a case was cited whers the Master of the Rolls was snpyosol to 
hare hah), that a party, having several windows In a house, could put out an tnternwdiaisi 
between two old ones, where no apparent detriment to the owner of the 
' to arts* ihercfMm. 1 wholly dUsout from this itoctrinc. 1 
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-matter of such c 
must be sBbstami 
r. Bridges. I do not think that UM 
I now put ont will osesalon ion 
Ibcfore.sod thU m w one 
s of tbe win. lows to which 
dent tenement would 
In the nraatioo of tbe new window. 
Ith mm ma lows, or veiy few window., 
may very likely not object 
lug opposite to particular 
not to ohyect to two such win- 
I to them ; whereas an Intermediate window might 
from at all acquiescing In any 
iportant light, which gave no 
annoyance, might be made to operate wa as to give a right to lights which might lie a great 
annoyance and Interference with tbe privacy of tho servient tenement, and In which the 
owner of tbe servient tenement never woakl have acquiesced. Can It be the law that a 
man who has one window in the back of his house can say to his neighbour, "My window 
Is so situate, that any Increase in vour house would interfere with mine rays of Usbt, sol 
therefore I have a right to nil the back of my house with windows, which yoa ma* not In- 
terfere with I think that the true doctrine is, to cortanc the right to what this use 



owner of the old lights can my." that this now window 1 now put ont will I 
no harm, as you could out buibJ so as to affect any of my new lights before, sod t 
wiU not abridge your power of building - The new light is not one of tbe wuelo 
the original assent was given, snl It may be that the owner of the servient teiw 
not have chosen to acq 
Suppose that a l»rt, 1 
opposite to the front o 
to a single window, 
parts of his own bousi 
dows, and may allow a right to be gained t 
havo made all the difference, aud might ha' 
light*. On the 04 her doctrine, an seqaies 
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point* oat. We ilo not, however, «y that * rialitto hare any anniHtty of light* tbn'. * 
ptnon ootiM p«t In fcUhoim* mljjt.e not rxirt iu ncniorthla iiHfhwwir. Stacta a right mlcht 
be created by trruit, and might probably be jtretuiu**! from «or> pernllar rlrcmmnan* i w- 
it the owner of the dominant tenement for a long- o.nrw of >**n had conttnneil to cbuijre 
hin liitbta from time to time, and truch cha.l>g¥« h*>\ Uen ac»iiiW«ce<J In from time to time 
for Ion* pertain; but In general the right tno-t, I think, correspond with the u*rof the 
larUratar light or light*. We are much pretMd with the supposed hard* hip of the c**« ; hot 
i think where a party haa to rebuild hit botMO, he ibould take care that he places the » In- 
down in their old lit nations , ami make* them theaame*lze, and before he Mbtftltute*<iradd« 
light* »nb*tanlia]ly different to tit* or poUtlon, heahonM mokeaLaryahi with hit nelghl>our; 
and we think the hardship woaM be greotrrthe othrrway. If the eerrient tenement could b* 
made mbjsrrt to a different vet of light* titan tlote to which the owner had aawnted, and 
which new UgbU might be met. as ha would haxc dl-atTtted f n™ if ortgiaaUy proposed, and 
whkh BilgUt affoct the privacy of different part* of hi* tenement. It wo* al*o n»k«l, what 
would 1*8 the c**e If there were two adjoining buildii'ge, atvd the owner of one of them 
•hnnld Knt*i*ntlal1y alwr the Ughta, ao that the owner of the *crricnt tenement oppotitc to 
both of them could not block np th* new light* wlUioot blocking up the old light* of the 
■uttolnlng ufighboiir t To thii we answer tbat.ln tha flm plow, the rid lights. In respect 
of tbe oUtroctiOTi of which an action would or might tc brought, would be the same Won- 
tical unchanged lights ; and. In the second place, that the owner, complaining of th* 
Mocking np of hli ancient light*, would not, by his own net. have pot the owner of the 
servient tenement Into the rllusUon of not bring able to block np the new ll^ht- without 
blocking up the oW ; so that the vary reston on which th* rate of Rensfaaw r. Bean in 
dtoMed THM not bo applicable. As I think that th* new anil old light* In the pnwnt cue 
are not substantially the aune. and that the old lights are. by the act of the plaintiffi. 
so confused and mixed np with the new light* tbnt the latter cannot be blocked up without 
obstructing the former, and. therefore, that aeconUng to the principle I bare referred to. 
thi. action cannot he sunporled, I am of opinion that the judgment of the Court below 
>houM be affirmed 

Judge Blackbam : Vy Brother Hill concur* in the abort judgment of tnr Brother 



CrcOToton. My Brother Channell and I concur In the judgment of my Brother Crooipton, 
but are desirous of adding for ourselves, that In the present caec. In our opinion, no ques- 
tion arise* a* to lti« right of th* owner of adjacent land to tu« It, in «■ to Week np an 




the 

: our 

_ judgment on the ground that, on cenirarlng the tracing* 
which are part of th* ease, we Had that no on* of the plaintiff*' present windows nab- 
star.uallv corresponds with an ancient window ; and we draw th* Inference of (act, that 
no on* of the prr»ent light* claimed U a continuation of on* of t he ancient lights, w, 
perfectly concur in the manning of my Brother Crcmptin, by which he ibowi that th* 
new and the old window* may occupy. In fact, the >ome spar*, without the right to light 
claimed through the new window being the tame light a* that enjoyed for twenty yean, 
without Interruption, through the old one. 

Baron Brain**:! : I concur In Judgment f i. lv nn th* gr>.»iiid that i>> mi* »f i.V 
existing windows occupies the same position a* anyenrof the ancient window* did, and 
conseqnentiy that by no one of them hat* light and air been enjoyed for twenty year*, and 
■ ' it haa been acquired In respect of any of them again* tt* iMscslnnu.-J odguwnt 




PROGRESS OF THE METROPOLITAN MAIN DRAINAGE 
WORKS. 

AT the late meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Work*, held at the Offices, 
Spring-gard«na, on Friday, Mr. Baz.lLOETTE, Engincer-in-Chief of the 
Hoard, reported Uiat Mr. Furneaa had made considerable progress with the 
Northern Outfall Scwcr contract during the past month. The Iron superstructure* 
for the anucducU over tbe river Lee and tlic Bow and Barking railway are in 
course ot erection, antl the ironwork for tbcae and three other bridge* wa* delivered 
on the ground. The tunnelling under the Eastern Counties railway embankment 
pmgTrs.es slowly, but with aafety to the traflSe on tbe line, and th* brick pier* for 
permanently tupporting the railway are now being built. The stmtf ni-romi 
work* hail tuade fair progreas aince the last monlhlv report. A large addition 
has been made to the concrete embankments, and the brickwork of the sewers 
between tbe river Lee and East Ham church. From llience to th* nutlet at 
Barking Creek 130 of tbe arches forming the foundation of the permanent works 
serosa tlie marshes are completed, and the total talue of tbe work executed up 

~n the Middle-level Sewer Mrxra. 
I feel of brick arwer, vnrviraj from 
r of about £101 ,.m Tlw riven, 
ic Ranelagh Storm Overflow with 
the Middle-lrvel Scwcr in tbe I x bridge- road progre** slowly, owing to the 
character of the work and from the confined tpnee within which it Ims to lie 
executed. Active measures have been taken for the removal of the surplus 
materials from Kenaington-gardent, and for reinstating the •urfiicr, and these: 
work* have hern nearly brought to a cloae. Tbe totnl value of the work done i» 
about £#,000, On tbe Southern High-level Scwcr works Messrs. Lee and 
llowlrs have completed about ?{ miles of sewer, at an estimated cost of about 
£140,0ii0, nnd tbe extension of this sewer, under Mr. iVainou's contract, has 
commenced, and the work executed is valued nt about £<XH. Mr. Webster haa 
constructed about 6J mile* of the Southern Outfall Sewer with some heavv and 
difficult works thereon, at an estimated co»t of about £370,000, :iml he will shortly 
complete tills contract. At Deptrord Pumping Stnlitm Mc«sr*. Aird and Son 
have completed the brickwork of both raginc-hoiiar* np to the level of Trinity 
High-water. Tbe chimney-shaft foundations are in. ami th«*e of tbe boiler- 
hniue are In progress. Um feet of double line of the Low-level Sewer arc com- 
pleted, and 9fiT*i feet of the Iron nips forming a connection with the High-level 
Sewer have been laid under Deptlnrd Creek. 909 feet of sewer, II feet 6 inches 
in diameter, lure been constructed to form a connection between tbe I'umping 
Station and the Outfall Sewer. The coal-sheds and dwelling-houses are nearly 
finished, and 170 feet of the wharf wall constructed. The Low-level Sewer U 
carried half way under Depthm! Creek, and the cofferdam for the second 



half ha* been 



! value of th* work 



thi* 



is 



This IttaTtTCTis Prikb*.— We are asked to say that the design for a villa 
marked " Humber," the letter acenmpanving which was not opened at the 
meeting of the 3rd in»t. in consequence of a mistake which the author has 
i xptnlncd, is by Mr. Robert Clamp, of Windsor-street, Hull. 

The Pixb Arts in Scotland.— The Hoval Association for I'nmolioii of 
the Fine Art* In Scotland last year received subscriptions amounting to the sura 
of£6,lrVi. Of this sum upward* of £2,000 have hern expended in th*" purchase of 
Hfty-llv* work* of art. A large mm has also hern expended in the preparation 
of the plates wh en are periodically distributed oraongst the members. 



THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSErM.-DISTRIBUTION OF 
PRIZES. 

THE opening meeting of the M-ssion of the Architectural Museum t 
lion of prlre* took place in the theatre of the South Kenalng 
on Tuesday evening, when there was a nuraemu* attendance of lite f 
Institution. The chair was occupied by the President, A. 1. B. Behespobd- 
Hnt'E, Esq., and amongst the gentlemen present were Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, 
Mr. Joseph Clarke. Mr. 8. C. Hall, Mr. M. J. Lomax, Professor Partridge, 
Mr. A. W. Btomflcbl, Mr. C. F. I lavwn.nl, Mr. W. C. Cock*, Mr. C. W. Cooke, 
Mr. S. Ferrcv, Mr. Hnkewill, Mr. Trevor Crispin, Mr. Pearson, Mr. Slater, 
Rev. Temple Frere, Mr. Knight Watson, the Rer. William Scolt, Ite. Letter* 
of apology for non-attendance were received from, among»t other gentlemen, the 
Duke of Buceleuch, Earl of Powis, Earl de Grey, Bishop of Oxford, Sir Walter 
James, Bart., Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Mr. Cole, and Professor Donaldson. 

The ClIAIRMAX mid they were assembled that evening as often heretofore for 
the purpose of carrying out what was the main and principal intention of that 
their Museum — distributing the annual prties to those who had gone into tad 
been successful tn their competition. Though that was the main object of their 
Institution, it was not the only one, as he should hope, in the few words which, 
with their kindness, lie proposed to address to them, to prove. Bnt before going 
Into any detail* of tbe administration nf the last year, there wa* one tonic which 
he was sore must rise spontaneous to the mind of every one who loved and cared 
for the line art* In this realm— must rise with a more partiru'nr significance with 
those of tbe Architectural Museum, and which must he accompanied with 
feelings of mrrtt at the sudden and irreparable loss that fell on this land in last 
December. Tbey all of them knew bow devoted tbe Prince Consort was to 
everything that was calculated to conduce to the bapplnesa of that country which 
be made and which made him his own. They knew tbe Prince was great be- 
canse he never aped greatness; they knew he wa* popular because he 
never tbonght of popularity all bis life ; and the people knew not how 
tbey cared for him until he was lost. As a patron of art, In more than 
any other aspect, the Prince came before the public with credit and renown. Tbey 
now knew, however, that not only by hi* patronage did he promote tbe fine art*, 
but that he did It also by the exercise of that influence which could be legitimately 
rarricd oat, anil which, though still without ostentation, was never wanting la 
the matter of tbe promotion of art, or m the natter of furthering all good art 
objects. And so the late Prince a few year* ago roost kindly and most generously 
accepted the office of patron of that their Architectural Museum. So that by his 
demise they were officially deprived of their head, their chief officer, a* well as 
being sharers In the great national grief. So, he said, they could not that night 
enter upon the business of the evening without first paying that tribute of regret 
which all Englishmen and all Englishwomen must pay to the tomb of the Pnncc 
and the throne nf the Queen— f Applause.) Officially they bad done so already ; 
officially their address of condolence bad been drawn up ; nnd though they knew 
no single address of condolence could materially affect tbe august occupant of the 
throne, yet tbe accumulation of that great tide of grief from every class, front 
every rank, from all denominations, from every sphere of life— it was that groat 
tide of grief, flowing op silently and quietly, which mast testify what wa* the 
In vat t v of the land, and must be. In ber darkest hour of sorrow and grief, a source 
of" solace to our Queen— ( Hear, bear.) Having discharged what teemed to him a 
becoming duty, he would proceed to the more immediate business of the meeting. 
The Architectural Museum had for the last two yean bran in a trnnsillonniy 
state. Those who took an Interest in the Museum would remember that the 
work for which they were directly established shaped Itself Into three classes— first, 
tbe accumulation of articles forming ao architectural museum as perfect as 
possible, chiefly Mediaeval, but not ao exclusively ; secondly, the delivering of 
architectural lectures ; and then, thirdly, the teaching and encouraging of art- 
workmen by ottering prites. Those three distinct, but at the autne time congrnoiw 
and harmonious objects, were wbat the Architectural Museum existed for. With 
regard to the first of those objects, the collection of a museum of architecture, 
they knewfull well Ibcy wer* first in the field ; they knew full well that when < 



one doubted, shrunk, did not or would not understand the matter, tbe promoters 
of tlie Museum came forward and established It. Tbey made a collection, of 
course at first not rcrv systematic ; tbey were beholden to friends, and of course It 
wa* not for them to be particular ut first. So they collected, and, as time went 
on and they got more articles, they became more fastidious, and their friend* 
became more carrta) in what they gave to the Museum. And ultimately they 
should have thought of refusing, nnd their Mends would have hesitated brfoov 
giving them, anything that did not stand high in the ordtr of merit. This 
Museum, buweter, bad limits, but a man's ambition had no limits. AccordinarV 
the question space came on, and with it the question of disputed Jurisdiction, tmt 
no one had a right to be ashamed of anything t hat took place. Tbe question 
arose between tlie directors of the Museum and the custodiers of the building in 
which they were assembled, and thus had arisen difficulties. Matters came to 
that state when negotiation and arrangement became necessary. Those negotia- 
tions and arrangement* were still bring prosecuted, and not vet consummated. It 
was one propo-al in tbeir negotiations that that portion of their collection down 
there should be handed over nlone to the authorities of tbe South Kensington 
Museum, but the ownership of the Architectural Museum waa to be I 
and it was also provided that their collection should form a portion of a f 
of architecture. 



rolled! in 



And it v 



llection should form a portion 
also provided, In terms quite ■ 
be perfectly stringent on gentleu en acting together for tbe attainment of a 



raon object, that the opinion of the director* of th 
1-hedid 



Architectural M 

not be rejected— he did not soy it wa* in writing— but it wa* understood that the 
opinion of the directors of the' Museum should have weight with the authorities 
of tlx South Kensington Museum In the purchase of future portions for collec- 
tion. In agreeing to these terms, of course the directors nf the Architectural 
Museum sacrificed something nf personal feeling. He would not have tbesn 
believe, as little would be have tbe authorities of the South Kensington Museum 
believe, indeed, no one supposed, and no one could suppose, it would not have 
been inure pleasant and more agreeable to then to have had, as heretofore, the 
collection and arrangement of a national museum of architecture — (Hear, bear.) 
But tin-re were certain reasons, a few courtesies, certain etiquette* and arrange- 
ments, incident to a large department, which rendered it Impossible for Use 
Architectural Museum to be an Imprrium in I mptrio — to ha a separate 
estahlialtment in the South Kensington Museum : and still they bad not the 
Museum in another and distinct department. Is 



of setting up their own Museum 
the whole thing waa, in tbe broad 
omise. They entered into it ch 
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manner in which th< 
going in a proi 



entered into It would, with the other side, keep thing* 
nrr. Still, at the aline tine, they could not but re- 



gret giving up that independent position they held white tenant! of the premises 
in ( annon-row — (Hear, hear.) But if hereafter a (treat architectural museum 
*lioulil rise up, and if it diil go on to farm a scliool of architect*, and artists, and 
artist workmen, thru lie snid that all those who wiahed the rise and progress of 
this iiiuvuui of their* would bo belioldcti to say that the Architectural Museum, 
lute of f unnon-row, held the name poatttoa toward* the South Kensington 
Mil* um as the collection of Sir Han* Sloane held in the British Muarum, for 
without it, iiroUahly, there would have hern no flritiah Museum, and but for the 
exertion* of Mr. Scott, of Mr. Clarke, Sir. Clntton, and other 
nm ago, thi* great collection of architectural caul* would 
in cvlsirnce.— (Hear. hear). So much for the *late of the Architectural Muaeom. 
The negotiation* with the (internment were •til] under consideration, they were 
still hung up , In fact, nothing had been done — (bear, bear) — and *o they stood, 
as before, at the present. The GoTcrnmeut was rebuilding the Iniildtng 
in which they were met, and everything was in a mess, in short — 
(A laugh). He hoped they would be able to find room for the 
Indian collection, sent to the Architectural Museum by a kind and excellent 
friend in llomhay, Sir Bartle Frere, and which was still in pneking-cases. 
Tin; second branch of the subject was the delivery of lectures at the Museum. 
He might remark, however, in passing, that if tlw Government undertook 
to buy the luture architectural collections, and If the thing worked well, 
a* they hoped and trusted it would, It would free more money for other 
operations that existed, as lectures and prises for art - workmen. As to 
lectures, It had been doubted whether the lectures helped on the accumula- 
tion of their csuU, whether nrt-pmplc wm the people that came to them, and 
vrhctlieT it was not people in easy circumstances who, to a great extent, attended 
the lectures, and not art-workmen. It might be admitted that, to a large extent, 
such had been the case, but he would go on and say, what then t When tfaey 
had a - ic-.ety like Oil*, using various measures of utility far good, was it neces- 
sary that all should hang on each other ? Could not a railway company start 
two line* for two places without having a loop ; could it not have a line north and 
one south as well ! He thought it could. Their collection was one thing, the 
lectures were another, and the prises offered to art-workmen were a third. 
While the directors appealed to their special friends — the art-workmen — to come 
to the lectures and listen to tbetn, they did not intend to prepare those lectures 
exclusively for that class. Architecture wo* an art which opened fields of observation 
for many, who made it a very useful and profitable study, and who derived much 
Injunction and amusement in listening to the interesting details of the studies 
of other people. Then was no course of popular lecture* on architecture 

S'vcn In London. The lectures given at the Royal Academy were intended for 
e benefit of students, ami the Architectural Museum had set up tlieir lectures 
simply a* a course of architectural lectures. Since then the Architectural Exhibi- 
tion, at the galleries in Comluit-street, had started architectural lecture*. What 
w.i- the r~ult ' Tl eir Icctur. -rwm was til!' 'J, .011) th- Kxlubitle* galleries fil.Vd 
on the lecture nights. Both sets of lecture* at the present time took, and 
attracted full audience*. Now, just look at the list of lectures the Architectural 
Museum had for the present session. There was first a lecture, hv Mr. E. A. 
Freeman, " On the difference between Minster and Parish Churches," and that 
gentleman was better quaUfted than most men to handle such a subject. Lord 
Alwyne Compton was to deliver a lecture " On Encaustic Tiles and Tile Pave- 
ment*," and that nobleman knew more about encaustic tiles, perhaps, than any 
other man they knew. Tbe above were two square men standing on square sub- 
jects for lectures. Then there was to lie a lecture " On Jerusalem," by Dr. 
Plerotti, who had stuili.il at the Holy City, and would be able to give much 
useful information gathered an the spot. He would be accompanied by an in- 
terpreter, Mr. George Williams, as the Doctor could not speak a word of 
English. The next lecture would be by Mr. William Hurges, " On Colour," and 
they all knew bow able that gentleman was on the subject of odour, and from 
him might be expected n very able and learned discourse. Then followed Mr. 
George Williams, in a lecture " On Georgia and Armenia," countries which had 
not been much visited by architects. The next lecturer of Use session would lie 
Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, " On the formation of a National Museum of Architecture, 
as viewed especially in its connection with the Mrdiirval styles." Mr. Scott was 
the founder of tbe Architectural Museum, one who had thought more sound I v on 
this subject than any other man, and hi* lecture might be expected to be a 
minitterio pronuanamrnto — (Applause.) Then the lecture of Mr. Thomas 
James was to follow, "On Labourers* Cottages." and much might be expected 
of it. Well, then be came to the third brunch of the work of the Institution, 
cs. Their Museum was Instituted for the study of minute details of 
Though an advocate for large on! bed nil* instead of small churches ; 
though an advocate for higne** pure and unadulterated, bigness and nothing hut 
hignes* — (a laugh)— while he stood up for bigness be was not blind to the fact 
that there was something else that might not he despised, and that was grace, 
proportion and beauty In detail— (hear, hear)— for anything like proportion In 
art surely embraced both bigness and details of architecture. This Mnsenm, 
Instead of insisting on bigness, followed out the study of details, even tbe smallest 
matter on which man's handy work was apparent. And bere he sliould point out 
what it was important to know — that they did not exist to make architect* or 
They aid not expect, and did not want, to make a single artist ; artists 
made nt tbe Royal Academy. What they wanted to make at their Museum, 
rough its instruraentnlity, was art-workmen, or rather to make workmen 
I hi an artistic and proper manner. This year, particularly, they were bound 
to unfurl that standard, and to proclaim, loud and long and deep, that that was 
their object— (Hear.) This year the great Exhibition was to be opened, and 
whatever objections might be entertained to the building Itself, tbat should give 
rise to no prejudice as to the contents of that building. As to those who should 
look at the working^of that KxhibilMm, the great matter^ that would strike an 

itself ; how completely the wlmle arrangements of that Museum showed thf utter 
impossibility of dUtingukbing where art ended and manufactures began, or 
where manufacture* ended and art begun. Tbe extraordinary intcrprnetration 
in every bole and comer of the Exhibition would be astonishing. Tbat was 
true and philosophical. Every bandywork of man, such as a steam-engine, 
• carriage, a patent mangle, or a wringing machine, every handy- 
work of man was, so far a* form was concerned, a work of art. On the 
other band, tbe Venose*, the ,' polios, and Madonnas, tbe works of Raffuelle and 
other great painters, produced by the band* ol man, were still works of art. 



Art* ami manufactures ran so rtose together tbat it was difficult to draw a dis- 
tinction between them. There were some things in which manufacture was close 
to art, such as the steam-engine and wringing machine, but still It was not to be 
called art, while as to great pictures, so full of tile ideal, no one could call them 
anything but works of art. Hut between them lay the great border state*, which 
might belong neither to art nor to manufacture. That was the ground they 
wished to make their own, and on which their Museum wished to distinguish 
itself. By standing up there a* an advocate of manufacture, he felt he had a 
right to do so, not personal but hereditary. He could not but remember that it 
was bis father — in spite of tbe jokes of Sydney Smith — that his father was the 
man who, fifty years ago, first stood up toaav that all objects of commerce might 
be said to have rules of beauty a* well a* work* of art. Ami long liefore the 
Architectural Museum was founded, the good send sown by Thomas Hope 
brought up an abundant harvest. But, till this Museum was fonnded, nothing 
had been done except to found designers, or create designs by a superior being. 
The Architectural Museum did not go in to educate designer* from above, or to 
create a school of designers. They went in to rule the quality of tiio*e men who 
had to carry the designs out — they went in to teach the workmen, with their 
hands trained and their minds disciplined, lo understand what tliey were doing, 
and to carry out their work with love and freedom. The system of creating 
design* was good and right ; if it bad not come in their work would 
have been impossible. But tlie functions of the Architectural Museum 
were not those of a school of design ; they competed with no school of design, 
but they were a college where the workman might understand tbe craft, tbe 
secret, the arcana, and work out a design in the spirit of the designer. Then, 
they were told that they were only the Architectural Museum. What was the 
meaning of architecture* He should like anyone in that room to stand up and 
say where the limit between architecture ana any other art was passed. The 
distinction between architecture and art was one of those things which It was 
utterly impossible to grapple with. Wax not metal-work architectural in every- 
thing except fire-arms and knives and forks >. Take again wood -work, such as 
a table, a chair, a sofa, or a bureau. They might be driven to say ail net was 
architectural except pictures, but when pictures were paiuted for a particular 
building it would be found they were made for a particular locality, and thus 
became architectural. It was gratifying to find the way in which this Archi- 
tectural Museum of theirs had gone ahead i 
much association or much exertion, 

gentlemen in that room— friends of tbe Architectural Museum— would exhibit 
specimens in different classes at tbe forthcoming Exhibition, No power of philo- 
sophical reasoning could show why tbe men showing specimens at the Kxhihitiou 
appeared In different classes , any power of classification was a mere matter of 
private book arrangement For example, as far a* those who bad been able to 
judge of what the coming Exhibition would bo, there would be more than one 
court and more than one department in which there would be a peculiar 
exhibition of the connection between art and architecture amongst gentlemen who 
carried out the views they bod all broadly enunciated in that room. Then; 
were two courts In two different classes that were both exemplifications of the 
broad principle on which tbe Architectural Museum was first started, and in 
one of which there would be space reserved fur this M nseuni, In which the more 
meritorious prize-works exhibited that evening were tobedisplnyed. Thl* rather 
roundabout journey brought him to the specific and proper object of their gather- 
ing that evening, which was— first, to give prises to those who bad earned them, 
and, in the second place, to listen to those remark* which might he made, 
prompted by tbe occasion, short, and to the purpose, by friends of the Institution 
present, who never allowed such occasions to go past without giving expression 
to the results of their mature, candid, and friendly experience. Last year the 
Institution started with the giving of a larger amount of p riles than they had 



ing in nno uie way in wuieu mis .\rcm- 
head in taking up minute detail* without 
and that they were working as an art 
uscum. He had no doubt that different 



done before. Now, from not purchasing specimen* they had more money to 
sport on prlxes, and the directors thought they should act wisely in doing so, 
both for the advancement of the prizemen and for the credit of the Institution, 
string that tbe Exhibition was to lake place this year, on a gigantic scale, for 
tbe very objects they had in view. And the directors acted upon this principle— of 
not giving prues when a certain scale of merit was not obtained, but still without 
looking fur an extraordinary amount of merit— { Hear, bear). The prizes were 
for young aspirauts, not for those who had long held tbe spur* and occupied the 
roust honourable seats. What they wanted was art of comparative moderate 
excellence for prizes. This year, when they bust more competitors than usual, 
tbe question of tbe line to draw was to tbe 'judge* ■ matter of anxiety. When 
he was a boy at school and wrote for prises, fee used to think it was an easy 
matter for the judges to decide upon tbe essays, and tbat it wo* a difficult thing 
for tbe boys to write for the prizes. But now be thought the judge* of contri- 
butions had as much difficulty and anxiety, or more so, than the c 



themselves. They started last year with more money in their pockets than pre- 
viously and other friends came forward to assist them, amongst whom were Nr. 
8. C. Hall, with his magnificent donation of books, and Sir Francis Scott, who 
gave a prize of a very large amount; but that prize was offered in a class in 
which the merit of the works sent in wo* not such as to justify them in awarding 
a prize. The Eccksiolofricel Society also gave prizes. The ironwork in lite 
first class did not receive any prize, nor was tbe prize awarded fur painted gin** ; 
and In tbe miscellaneous class of prizes the regular prize was not given, though 
to two competitors prizes had been awarded. There had this year been sent, in 
competition for prizes, a much better lot of specimens than on any previous year, 
especially in wood carving. The Chairman then proceeded to deliver Use prizes 
to the successful competitors, making, as he proceeded, comments upon the 
productions of each. The following is a list of the successful competitors :— 



Fntxa* 

The Council of the Architectural Must 
first slid ssco 
ovr.uu> In hhsh relief s 
■rating tjuoro " 
received. 



I SllVINO. 

offered two prises at £10 ton. and £.» Ss. ss 



Bis to theoomts titoni who should most mnsreasfuHy design and 
carved stone paoel^l feet by 2 feet (outti.iV m.^oanTOen^repre^ 





Prise 1.- 

Plmllru. 

ITire i.—ti 4s., sod s certificate, tn Mr. K. W. Tborubill. at Me 

KxUi\ l'riie.— i"l is.. Mr. John liould.l. Union-terrace, Illgb-M 
sbciiso Htosk c*nviM<> coxprrmojt. 

Tbe Ooanrti also offer two prises of f. So, and £.i as. as tin* a.i.t scctoti! premiums to 
tbe competitors who sboulil mix* suecessfoUy design and ronK » carets! and moowesl 
Howe capital, suitable fur a column > Inches in diameter, slsowlns the brat arrsugvmeul oi 
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say ft would be discreditable to one or other of them if their union 
was dangerous to either, and he must MY he placed more fnith 
In both parties than to apprehend the realization of danger from 
the onion, and be did moat earnestly hone, and almost inclined 
to «pe<t that, luuad of having much to fear, they might have every - 
thlnjr to congratulate themselves upon. Bnt to rffert that they must come to 
a thorough understanding— the beads of their Society with the Department 
of Science and Art, and all special favouritism thrown aside, both working hand 
in hand in carrying out Die great object m view. If the Department of Science 
and Art ao thoroughly tied their bands that they could not add a single specimen 
to the Architectural Museum, or do a angle thing without their Interfering with 
the rules and red-tape of their Department, of coarse their worst fenrs would be 
realised ; and lie did not believe, m that rase, that the Department of (Science 
and Art would do the duties which, in such a ease, they would have presented 
the Architectural Museum from doing. Bnt if each worked harmoniously with 
the other, as he hoped would be the case, the result would not he so. 
A Tote of thanks to the Chairman was then carried bv acclamation. 
TJk CitAt«MAK f In returning thanks, remark,^ "that, whatever arrange. 



the 



airman, in returning iiuiuks. reinarKin tuai, wiiatcvcT iirr.itig,-- 
directors of the Architectural Museum might make with the Depart, 
irncc and Art. they would endeavour to keep their own— (Hear, hear). 



ARCHITECTS' BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

ON Tuesday afternoon tile annual general meeting of the Architects - 1 
.Society, was held at the rooms of the iioyal institute of British Architects, 
Conduit .street, Regent-street ; the President, Syii.net SmikKK, Ksq., K.A., 
In the ehnir. Amongst the gentlemen present »<• noticed the following : — Messrs. 
Charles Mayhcw, Richard Sutrr, J. II. Good, C. C. Nelson, Horace Jones, 

rerrey, 




Mr. Ttrastun, bos. sec, then read live following report from the Council, as 
to the proceedings of the Society during the past jam- 
On catering the twelfth rear at the existence nf this Society, the Cocmd! hare tnarh 
•sti.f a.tlnr. In being able to repeat tbelr congratulation* rm Its continued and steady pro- 
grass and on Its -till inco-asing stability. The balance-sheet showed that the grow receipts 
lor (Be year, since our hut anniversary meeting, have amounted to jUM St. ad. The 
nrunber o( cast*. considered and rellevod during the past tear, and up to the present time, 
has teen 14. The amount dl«trllnrlod In relief np to the end of the financial year has bet u 
till «*.. and s further ram of t*:- up to the present time, making a tout of jEIss 6a. Tlis 
cam which have Issco found worthy relief l««r ample t.»iiBu*y to t" 




A s further ram of t*'- tip to the present time, making a total of jEIss 6a. The 
have Isx* found Worthy .if relief l««r ample t.»iiBu*y to the aouudnssa of the 
led to the foundation of the Hodety. The, are palpable proofs of the sad amount 
lo which our profession Is thibw, and some, at [east, of theossrs am such as 
have hoped to have participated in the fund, ot the other 1 1 m ill socieUe. Si 
shl.-hes.-t. All the cam pcUcYed hare reen trulv deservilur. hut two »r* of a 



which « 

to «nrelai:y justify more particular 1 
•1 to n. for aid afford. In his ntuVrim 
of fortune. Afur a llfo of i 



>of a 

i obliged 
l of the Instability and 
and of unblemished integrity, 



•tw). in lev. ■ iiiLw au..ce^^4 cujwt 

whh !i en-M. I 1 in: t.i.j ].,*-..-, ciu-nrr m '. ,c . I n,. t.»lvn fair. i)y' I to ire In ths 

enynment <.f many tceial cooiforta-hc la now, at a very advanced period of his life, 
utterly deprtsleiit mi the kindly feelings of those who knew him well under far different 
and happier clrrom<tanee>. A lady has been compelled to reveaUto UB her distressed clr- 

ig uinlbcval architects ..f the 
t, whleli. had he UV*d. 
a profoaslona] life. In 



SMi>l u« In the good work, sra fssl 
„ur "jo"^ ">J wc triurt that we 



•.he Society, t 



.lioc £ 
, of Society'. 

lat 

i to be inverted 1 



s. d. X a .1. 



1 7 
1 i 



, who Is the widow of one of the most . 
•ay ; ha died, unhappily, before he had had time to reap the 
would hare been the natural and legitimate result of so 
ap|»»Uug to the profession generally to Ha us and 
2"" 2 »™,«l'5s»liag to the very host sympathies 
snail not call tat rain upon our brethren throughout the 
the Society, and so. In the mot 
good. 

Mr. Mocatta moved the adoption of the report. The Institution had hern 
established about twelve yean, and It was satisfactory to find that It was still 
flourishing 

Mr. Gaulish seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

Ml. Tea SEA then read the financial statement, which was as follows:— 

Receipts. I IS41. KxTwrjihtare, 

£ a. d. £ a. d. 

A.lvtrti»metit« 10 la t 

Stationary wl printing II 7 • 
I Vttv Qi.ii. portage, ate. • I • 

Writing. Ac * 1» t> 

Tranter of .tack to new 

Trurtess t 2 6 

H usiiser •• Institute, 

IMS and 1M| ISO 

Bankers' .Uiau» fur 
chsqusa as 0 a 0 

41 IN 4 

II U | 

............... m UH a o 

in the 

.... .. 79 11 11 

at 

t .Hiker. .. 1"* n 0 

Ualace at tankers :— 

Of Society S roods .. K 7 II 
Donations to be uv 

1 HM WM.M • S 0 

U It 





We, the umlrrstiraed have, (his losji ,Uy of January 
asst and rt to be ecrrsct. 




Jons NoitTO*. ) 
Wyitt FAI*US«J|_I 
Ta*s»r«ttMlnthebBnaOT-hand.bHng£lli'i 13v. !ld.~J. X., W. P. 

Mr. BlLMXO* mnvctl tba iidoptioa of the statement of accounts. 
Professor Ki.au wcunded the motion.— Agreed to. 
The ( iiAiHMAN announced that the folintting gentlemen retired f 
Coundl by rotation, via. :— Messrs. Benjamin Kerrey, Horace Jones, 
Ir, Charles Muyhew, and Sancton Wood. 



ih, 



It was then moved, seconded, and agreed to, that the Prcafllent, the Vice- 
President, and the remaining members of the Council, together with the other 
officers of the Society, he ejected for the entiling year. 

Mr. Garmxu moved that Messrs. E. C. Hsiurwlll, T. Haytcr Iicwis. C. C. 
Nelson, Richard Tress, asm II. I'arris h.; elected members of the Council for the 
ensuing year, in room of those who retired. 

Mr. Bahctoh Wood seconded the motion. — famed. 

Mr. Fkbret moved the appointment nf the following gentlemen as auditors 
for the ensuing year— Messrs. G. B. Williams and Junes Wadmore. 
The motion was seconded, and agreed to. 

Mr. Wtatt Papwokth moved—" That the best thanks of the Society be 
given to the President and Council for their attention to its Interests during lie' 
post year. 

Mr. Gakxiso seconded the motimi, which was cam' 1 by acclamation. 
Tiie Chairman returned thanks 

Votes of thanks for their services during the past vear were then passed to 
Mr. William Tue. M. P., the Treasurer; to Messrs. John Norton and Wyatt 
Papworth, the Auditors ; and lo Mr. John Turner, Hon. Serretary. 

Mr. Ti K n ku announced the following donations :— Mr. J. H. Hakcwill. 
£5 fia. ; Mr. Richard Tress, £5 Ba, ; Mr. R. I'arris. £A to. : Mr. E. C. P 
will, os. ; Mr. George Mair. £."> 6s. ; and Mr. Dlgby Wyatt, £.*) 3a. 

After a vote of thanks to the Chairman, lb" meeting separated. 



NOTES FROM THE PROVINCES. 

Chatham. — Soldier*' Institute. — The Soldiers' Institute at Chatham is now 
finished. The principal entrance laces the dockyard. In the entrance-lobby is 
a tablet, bearing Ihe following inscription : — " Soldiers' Institute, erected a.d. 
1801, the i4th vear of the reign of Her Most Gracinns Majesty Queen 
Victoria. By public subscription and Government aid, under the anspiera nf 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, f ommniu!er-iu.< 'bief, the Right 
Honourable Sidney Lord Herbert, Secretary of State for War, this structure has 
been erected for the benefit of the British soldier." On the ground tharr art; 
two smoking-rooms, which will be furolabrd, and supplied with the daily nnd 
weekly newspapers, periodicals, as well a* with such amusements as draughts 
and chess. Between these muss is a bar, where the men are to he supplied 
with refreshments at cost price. The upper story l« reached by stone staircasc-i, 
one at the front and another at the rear of tit* building. This floor consists of a 
lecture- room and library. The tables with which the lecture-room Is furnished 
are constructed so as to be capable or being joined together to form a stage, it 
required, for cotwerts or o titer performances. The library fat separated from the 
lecture-room by folding-doors, *u that ifitshonld at anv tfmelie required for balls 
or other purposes, the whole of the upper story of the building cuu be made into 
one room, 80 feet long and 50 feet wwe. The library at the prwnt time consists 
of upwards of t.OUO volumes, and additions are constantly being made by the 
purchase of new works and the binding of magazines and other periodicals. 
There is also a room provided for the non-commlssiowsl ntHcers. The gronnd at 
the rear of the building has been enclosed, so as to exclude all but subscribers to 
the Institute, and upon the ground thus enclosed it is said that the flovernment 
intend building a gymnasium for the: nse of the members. There will also he 
provided for the amusement of the men four skittle-allevs, an American bowling 
alley, a fives court, ami a racket court. The estimate tor carrving nut the whole 
und'rrtnking is fA.fXIO, and towards this sum Government granted £2,01)0, about 
£2,0110 more has now been raised by private subscriptions, and about £1,000 is 
still required. This U working in the right direction. 

Hattmgi. — A new pier hi to be constructed at Hastings, opposite the present 
fish market and beaching ground. It will be formed of iron screw piles, with 
stone filling-lu up to hhjli-watcr mark, commencing from the site of the Old Fort, 
on the west, and running 1,850 feet in a southerly direction, then curving eastward 
UN feet. There will also be a similar pier or breakwater 1,'JOO feet east of the 
other from the " Rock-a-Norr," 1, 660 feet in a line nearl y parallel to the western 
pier. These works will enclose a harbour area hi time of high-wat«r of 67 acres, 
and secure a depth of 10 feet at low, andftom » to 30 fret at high water, with 



LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCILEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 

THE members of this Society held the eleventh meeting of the session at the 
Royal Institution, Mr. Goouali. presiding. 
Several donations of books, be., wen announced by the Seen tarv. 
Mr. E. A. Hkpfhk exhibited two drawings — one of Salisbury Cathedral, and 
the other a pencil sketch of ChiMwall Hall. 

Mr. Isaac allowed an antique work on German Heraldry of the date of 1651 ; 
it contained numerous illustrative engravings of an intcnwtlug character. 

The pa|»r for the evening, " Hints on Design in Architecture," was read by 
Mr. E. A. n eppeb. We may return In it hejenfter. 



PaoTBrriojt prom Noxiora Ga».— Some experiments were made last 
Thursday evening at works belonging to Messrs. Brown, Lennox, am' >ib., 
Millwalf, Poplar, for the purpose of testing Mr. Brad brook's smoke art noxious 
iparatus. In an iron fireproof roe 



vapour apparatus. In an iron fireproof room a large charcoal fie was made, 
which was fed for some time with paraffin oil, turpentine, assafrtiilu. gas tar, 
and wet straw, when a dense and .ufrucating smoke was prod teed. Six or seven 
persons, with the respirator on their mouths, entered ihcjecn. They remained 
In it for a period of 13J minutes. In addition.ti the above ingredienla, a largo 
ot sublimate of cupper was also jut upon the furnaces, and vet the 
the persons in the oven were nwsTcd t" breathe without the least dllTi- 
enlty, staling that the only Inconvjnlencc they experienced arose from the 
exe«».ive heat. The Roval Sodet,-ibr the Protection of Life from i'ire were *n 
satisfied with the experiments tlat thev have ordered a numlierof the respirators 
for the use of the conductors. The apparatus is exceedingly light, and it 
that any one wearing it ear apeak freely wi 

; i : 

i for it. 



.„ without the least danger of inhaling 
either heated smoke or unions vapour. Evidently, if the apparatus ts ars out 
the good opinion expresvrd by the experimenters, there is a wide r"*" 
application if workmen cm only be prevailed on to asc iU 
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• LIVERPOOL DOCK WORKS. 

H AVI NO been appointed engineer to the Mersey Dock Estate, Mr. George 
Farley Lyster has reported to the Work* Committer on the present con. 
ditloa and probable time required for the completion of the work*. 

(t nppean that the new work* on the Liverpool aide and adjoining the Canada 
Dock hp nearly completed, the masonry ol the two inland carrier dock* and tide 
dock to up and roped, with the exception in the totter of a nnall portion of the 
three entrances into the Canada Unain, which, being tide work, necessarily causes 
a slight but unavoidable delay in their completion. Tbe foundation* far the shed 
nboat to be erected over the eastern extremity of the Smith Carrier Dock far the 
use of tbr Uridgrwatcr Trusters is in a forward state, being within IS feet of tbe 
COptng. The dock gates to the several entrances mar be considered finished, and 
the bridges across the passage to the Carrier Dock* are in hand, but nothing has 
as yet been dome towards the construction of tbe ironwork of tbe bridge over tbe 
HO- feet entrance into the Canada Dork, at which point a considerable amount of 
work will also have to be done before a " through " rommnnication can be 
effected. The levelling and paving of tike quays generally are rapidly proceeding 
towards completion, and the docks may lie said to be now ready for opening (but 
incomplete as retards the SO-feet bridge) A length of 265 feet of foundation wall 
has been told (n at tbe south-eastern end of the timber float, but this work has 
been suspended pending instructions a* to the general laying out of the adjoining 
land. The large sheds on either side of the iinskistoii Hranch Dock are in > 
forward state — that on the south being read) all but the slating and doors at the 
west end ; that on the north, however, Is much more unfinished, not 
more than one-half of the brickwork and about one-quarter of the roofing being 
done. 

At Birkenhead the masonry in connection with the Woodslde landing stag* is 
In a backward state, not more than 25 lineal yard* having been executed, which 
leave*, according to tbe present plan, 103 yards yet to be done. Tbe completion 
of this being dependent on tide work will necessarily be a slow process. One- 
half of the masonry on which the pontoons of the floating slipway are intended hi 
rest is built, and the remainder will doubtless be ready in time to receive that 
i -■ instruction, the contract for which was only let to the Canada Work* on the 
12th December last, to be delivered in place on the lit May next. Tbe masonry 
of tike Woodaide enclosure may be said to be finished, bat a considerable portion 
•of the filling and all the surface forming yet remain to be done. 

The works of the Morpeth Dock come next under consideration. Nearly two- 
thirds, or 420,166 cubic yards, of the excavations are complete, leaving 220.3.% 
t to be done. The greater portion of tike masonry of the northern wall 
d, 60 linns) yard* being coped, and 250 lineal yards being ready to 
; tbe coping. The quantities of masonry in this dock are a* follows :— 

Executed W this date 1B>:« cubic rani* 

Renaming to be done WJMi „ 

Total 511,110 cubic yards 

Tbe outer sill of the 85 feet dork, which will connect the Morpeth Basin with 
tbe river, is completed, and 120 feet of the north wall carried up to the level of 
the old dock sill, leaving a gap between it and tbe river wall of about 40 lineal 
yards. Tbe quantities of masonry here arc a* follow* : — 

Executed to this date i,JT0 cubic ranis 

Remaining to be dune, Including alteration to 

Total TII.M8 cubic yard* 

Of the River Wall, South Reserve work, 333 lineal vard* are ready f or coping, 
and 73 lineal yar.li are carried up to tike level of the old dock sill. 

Mamnry executed js, M cubic yards 

Probable i|u*ntHj yet to be done 9jm „ 

Total 3*1,1411 coble ysrds 

The next, and, perhaps, the most Important, point considered in the report is 
that of the low-water basin, as not only Involving tbe important novelty of tbe 
scheme, but also including constructive difficulties of no ordinary kind. The 
foundation* around its site are of the most treacherous character, being clay 
overlaying a wet and flowing sand, which, when bored Into, " spout* up " In a 
perfectly fluid »tate, the rock being at such a depth as to preclude the possibility 
of reaching it with solid foundations ; and, were it possible to have done so, the 
danger of tapping the quicksand would appear to he so formidable a* to have 
rendered such a course highly dangerous. The foundation*, therefore, most 
have been a aoorce of grave anxiety, and every precaution necessary to secure 
the safety of tlsc work seems to base been adopted. The 50-feet entrance*, tbe 
sluices, and Urge feeding tunnel* which lead from the great float, are built upon 
a forest of plies, and a similar course ha* been adopted wherever an Indication of 
weakness ha* appeared in the substratum ; yet, with all these costly but necessary 
precautions, slight settlement* have here and there occurred In the walls, due to 
such enormous weights being laid on a bed of compressible material such a* are 
described. There Is little doubt, however, but that these sinking* (which are 
all vertical) will cease after the weight ha* fairly taken its bearing* ; bat in order 
to pros ide against tbe possibility of any disarrangements in the wall, a solid 
" toe" of masonry, in conjunction with piling of a most substantial character, 
hn* been laid. The masonry of tbe lock, main tunnel*, and sluices may be 
.considered in general terms as finished. The sluice gate* and the Inner gates of 
'i are fixed in position, and the side walls are ready for coping. 

■th wall, for its entire length of 1,401 feet, with the exception of a gap 

»f 120 feeCsV wll ''' n * tl " il " om rtrn is complete and ready for 

'^-.masonry iti tbe gap Is being proceeded with, hut it will be some 
e before OuSaL'* " ni *hcd,ns tneT * •* * »ery large mass of stuff to be first 
removed The "^r* ^ 1 r vonthe simth side of the basin Is for the most part com- 
plete, there being a IcngtiTofX' lj»e»l Jwdi. "Wen Include, the recess for the 
floating briilgc, brought up to itTsJa'' height and ready for copinir. A further 
letik-th of 25 lineal varus of foiindalidsV u >»"' ' n <» fie bright of eight feet below 
the old dock sill, bit between the iminl^iere this terminates and the river wall 
there is a formidable trap of heavy work KGsjard* in length yet remaining to be 
done. The foundations between these points are of tbe worst possible character, 
and frequent interruptions are occasioned by Ibe breaking out of fresh-water 
springs from the substratum of quicksand (before described) which seems to over- 
lie tbe entire surface of the ruck. To .leal with tnese springs, as well as the 
enormous amount of leakage involved by tbe wetoeaa or f - 
along the site, it ha* been found Dccosaary to tink am ti*r w 




poses ; this i* now in a forward state, and wben tbe engine to fairly at work it ii 
considered that it will effectually keep down tbe wnter. Another leaped! met' 
to the work In this position is the large bunk of stuff which lie* right in the fsir- 
way of the wall, and which must necessarily lie removed before the foundation! 
can be got at. The outer or eastern portion of this wnll, round tbe curve wkkb 
connects It with tbe river wall, and consequently outside the protecting data, It 
of necessity done by tide work, and the lesel to" which the excavation has in 'r* 
carried bring 20 feet 0 inches below the old dock sill, It I* only at fortalirki.i 
Intervals, and then only for an hour or two, that the work can be proceeded with 
These Impediment*, combined with the necessity of the foundations being ii 
piled and carried up in a roost careful manner, will doubtless make this others^ 
short length a tedious and lengthy operation. 

The completion of the coffer dam for excluding the tide, for the purpose ;< 
enabling the contractor to complete his excavations, is mainly dependent on tie 
ma*»r.ry adjoining the river wall against which it will abut, *o that until thaa 
done a large portion of tbe excavations must I 

Tue quantities In this portion of tbe works are as I 

Masonry executed IM.17* i 

Do., tieubnble amount ret to be done I4.000 

Total 1M.IT3 

KxeavaUnn* done »13.7J» „ 

Do.. proUslw. amount jet to be done | T 1 ,000 „ 

Total TA4.7** 

Between Low-water Basin and Northern Entrances of tbe river wall, norli 
reserve, 00 llneil yards are ready for roping, and 23 iiucal yards are carriri up 
above the old dock sill. 

Masonry rtncnl-d.... fl.iM cubic ysrds 

Do., probable amount yet to lie dons fi.vis „ 

Tout K'.MO 

The surplus excavations for the two westernmost graving docks have ben 
taken out. There remains about 00,000 cubic .vard* yet to excavate, a qiuofiir 
which will be required to make up tike ground behind the masonry, la thr 
50-feet graving dock the sills are complete, and tike gates ready for putthc 
together, the side wall* for a length of 15 yards inside ; the hollow quoin* are 
ready for copinir, 15 lineal yards ol the dock bottom nrr built, and a furtirr 
length of 30 lineal yard* concreted, and the masonry over the same progreeutic 
In tbe 85-feel graving dock the caisson sill i* complete, the side wall* up to tlx 
hollow quoins ready for coning, and a further length of 15 yard* concreted, sad 
the masonry progre s sing user tbe same. Railways are laid for supplying store, 
tut., and a mortar mill is in course of cotistruction, having been commenced oa 
tbe 10th of December last. 

A summary of the foregoing report will show that in round numbers then ait 
500,1*0 cubic yards masonry, 1,212,030 cubic vard* excavation, and 2r2,.'..« 
soiierfirial yards paving, remaining to lie done ; 24 pairs of gates, and tn 
caisson* to be built. 



Correspondence. 



PAROCHIAL AR3KS5M KNTH, 
-The Hill to amend th* law relating to Parochial Asses 



brought Into Uin House ot Oxnunons in this present Session by Mr. 
Qrey. and Mr. Vllllers, proposes by the 3rd Clause : — 

" That every rate to tsj ben-after made tor the relief of tbe poor shall be made ofox ti< 
fall rateable value of tbe hereditament* liable to be rate. I. each rateable value btiag s*« 
taincd by an estimate of the yearly rent which a tenant srootd ray for the sanse ea a ksw 
for a term of seven years, the lessee bearing all toe usual tenant's rates and taxc* and ntv 
commutation rcnt-chirgv. If any. and the ksssor undertaking to provide Ibe pnibaba* earul 
ro< of the repairs, Insurance, and such other cxpeuscx as may be luxxsvssry to maintain U>: 
beraliuuncnu In tbrir actual state.'' 

Allow ma to endeavour to point out the unfairness of this standard of rateable vata* r- 
B holds land of A at an annual rental of /to : t! holds a house of btm at XtO ; D bsta* 
a house of him at /so ; each tenant pays rates, taxes, and tithes, not doe* not repair of 
Insure ; tbe landlord A ha* to do what is necessary to maintain the property la ha aetasl 
state ; B's land costs A nothing ; therefore lb* annual value is still Xn). C's boost, t*-** 
requlre* an average annual outlay of only 10 per oent. ; the net v.'u- 



vir i .mi' 



Income Is, tlwrefor*, JtK. D's bolng a very old house ousts on an 'average of ser*o ysais SI 
percent., leaving only 

■ Oil ' 




By the proposed lull tbe Mural 
e fair thing would be to ***** U* 

KDWD. HTW- 



THK ROYAL- ENtllSEBRS. , 
Stn,— " There is nothing so like tbe thing as the thing itself ; " no counsel nsaxtako rwx 
bis brain seeking to prove a |»rt*onev guilt}', wben a pkaa to that effect is pot 1* "! 
culprit himself ; by tbe sun* role, no charge of incompetency ma-le against th* 
Royal Engineers will have so much weight as a coofe.slo.-i by true of tbemsclvasj las' l " ' 
are not only guilty of what has been urged against them, but to a much greater extent, 
mooll so a* to be beyond redemption. The power Impelling such an ' rpos* as tbe art*" 
tbe Cnilnf .Srrvice JfayiirisK for January last, must be sumo other than pcullcnc*. I OK ~; 
conceive that any other terms will give so clear a cine to it a* those I meiiUaosd la u< 
jervicus letter—" dr-"|>oir, ignorance, anil tux4nvt>J<m<-v," 

Th* writer of Hie article was, no doubt, perplexed for * time as bow he shoals' |*3JjJ 
bis brother officer* to such admissions and accusations a* bo fi>lt It ImjssuilsV to *J0| ^ 
asking foe a new Ixsxso ot sinec u res ; he must abo have felt very much relkersxt ftaaiWS" 
perplexity wben the Idea of vilifying tbe civil officer* oocumsl t.j ium. thsn which no". »jni 
It mure palatable to the majority of the officers of the corps, it being aoommodjiy is "S-r 
Oiey have at all timet dealt rather freely, bat more liberally stlli sinm the a*dOstkon 
■Hitting them in tbrir proper pissiuVsn* ha* attalno.1 sncb prjfurtiiias sa to nuke n <" 
plesussiit for tbow whose interests ant joopanlistsl q(tV 
Upon Hie preseot anouusloat |si*ltlona ot both civil and inllitary oRl.xrs I »eel ' ' 
aa I can only repeat what has been *o tally urgod In yoar eilmnns and eiaswaeaa by " ■ 
than the writer of th* article I am alluiUng to | but wben 1 DoaN to the 
a and look at It in a practical and protessaunat manner, with soasr Uule nc*^ 
— of introducing and working it, 1 am struck with amazement ; 1 can osmi7**w^ 
that I am not drxumtng, hooauae I cannot nstliw to myself th" state of mind of *P 
would tiave the eftroetery to venture on an absurdity <*» imjtMli 
ximmuii sns> ss to profsw to carry out the works and buildings r 



inorc to 
he prot 



Isrpsrttnent, by raoSMs- oJS-ees rs«J io/./.-ri. if Jaf*ort, 
I will i»*TOb.- that no amount of 
I except h! live rarest c*»», togtvet 
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fmolify them fur holdinir (be civil *ppsnlmrnl», an J performing she eivll dotie* of the Royal 
Englnoer Itqatrtmenv. They reganl at all Unit- too much their military loaltkui 1 tbev 
*sd with the "oflkrr Mid gentleman" notion, end In ounsoiueoce tnat 
r "cletUan imperii,- and Invariably act aa If they betitved It would 
C of their dignity to tsMualnt themselves with any of the details of * pcofeesion. 
,Ho 7 wo a U, 1 .CUtronbl»lercnlni 1 »me.weniitDolth»t thereby they draw 
i Exchequer oat only the cart of a great put of their education end of their tneln- 
whilrt being cdoeetcd. but alto the value ot their nnnill«limi, nod the. pa/ and 
cos which folio.. This U oo« view, I will take another. 



i, tuiyniov/ Uitn to f« eVitoo lo 
i is next to Impassible for them to know. 



lilt 
<•/ i.;U,r<*; ll.r 
tram t Have they no«, aa 

and what very few of tbcin master ? On this point I would refer your reader* to a blue 
book published in ]**.:. •' A Report of tho Commissioner! appointed to consider the best 
mode of Ite-organislng the -vso-m for training Otfkm for the SrSMittftf Corps," where they 
will Ilnjl that 1 do not In tit* least exaggerate wben I aay. If officers were to become quail- 
fissl aa military engineers, they would hare no time to epare from their mj'.ltory 
studies, tlieir minds wonld he almost bewildered with their military profceeiun ; 
nnforumatoly. however, for the country, they hare prostituted the good name and 
duties ot the corpa until It it become almost a reproach, ami they are now nafther 
military engineers, norcupable of performing civil diiliiw, Lot an o»-u6m. from which 
it would bo an act of charity to relievo the tax-purer*, who, In addition to legitimate 
arid naccamary ta x a t ion, are asm taxed for what ks In reality, aa far aa " giving money* ■ 
worth for the money they receive.'" but little better than a corpa of " National Pauper*," 

All engineer officer* dread, aado " Imnit children the fire,' any allusion to what they 
aa ocTlcers cost, aa alto to the powdhility of private enterpriae and mean* producing more 
satisfactory result* than do Oovemmeot cetelsiishaienLe ; they In a stwriou* and plausible, 
and, to the uninitiated. In a very aatbdactory manner, nsak* up a case for engineer officers 
receiving their educatloti at the public riprn-e, 1 can van nu roaaon why the country 
should pay, aa it now does, about Xooo for a youth of from " eighteen to twenty yean of 
ntfu," who la then laanobed out 14 with little learnt, and that toon forgot,"* when the whose 
or the universities, oollesrea, and other Urge educational ojUUIahmenca wontd , If necessary, 
make military engineering, under compcterit professors, one of the linuicrje* taught , and 
from whence, free of expense, by public competition, could bo procured all the neceaeary 



jialltlrd. \V hat atlmulns it there to 
1 join i haihom, know that they are vale ? that, 
, their neat is feathered ; thla fouling, engcfi- 
, when cnaractera are yet undeveloped, and 
* be for an inactive and smve-to-others-to-do. 
fl rectify or prevent, '* flW scsstA u tKe /ore 



n umber of officer*, and, wltho 
exertion for the youths who, when once the 
happen what will, <bort of a military crime 
dered too at the moat critical period of lit, 
when, ahould the Inclination*, and tendenci) 
the- work sort of life, no after repining* w1 
*AaoV>»rtao of foe mon." 

Great rtreea ha* at all times been laid by engineer officer* upon the neceaeity of employing 
them upon " all Government works of every nature, both at home and abroad, such a* 
rlocka, l»eeitk**isr*. drainage, vurv*ying.a;c. ;" and a '* LieuL^"ulonet8imBiocw.(\lt. t H.K.,'* 
In the bine book 1 pwvtuualy nii'tttloned.'iha' the tx-olneoatoeay, after urging the foregoing 
- The objection ordinarily made to thla practice by the civil profnuloa. that It would 
i out of their mouth*, ought not to be listened to, for 
aft* r going to O* eaornoai tjprtu* if nfaoslf*^ anif moin/.naiiw a 
1 right to the employment of their |iroi*t- 
that much b 



L-' : '..k ngl 



en rely the nnmln, aft 
rtumtar iJ prv>'i*eioual 
aional *arvkc*." He 



, have an undv>ubtcJ 
alto ojosider* 

were a**i»t«l in travelling to visit public work*, both dvll 
at hotk* and abroad" (the article la OJ»«r» i hat a almllar idea. 

f.r w..nl , . Without a doubt UeqL^olonel Kimraona, when at " 




a yean, or more been engaged on duties with which tlut department 
lie wo* for many years an inspector of railways at the Board of Trade, 
where, perhaps, he had occasion to peruse the opinion of t-lr Charles l*aaley " Hi at tho 
Iirlbuiiila-lirlilgo wouM fall of it* own weight." lie was also employed on a military 
duty In North America, alto In Tntkey. and for tome years was Consul-Ooneral at Warsaw, 
from whence a tew months due* he was removed to the Camp at Aklershoc The only 
result, however, the country would obtain from engineer officer* being tent to inspect ciril 
work* ami buildings would be that in addition to paling Ms rsorawsu rryessr a/i ifelaaxaf 
oui«f ouFiUwunuio oVm, it would be callcil upon to pay for their enjoyment ami tmuaratent ; 
for whnt benefit could p>-*iuly arise from trnding a person to Lnspect something of which 
he knew but little and cared leva it would be almost a* reasonable to eipect to moke 
artists of house painters, simply because Uiey had U<en paid for gating on some splendid oil 
painting, in happy ignorance of either Us beauties or nsrrita. The Government exercise* a 
wist direction In refusing to adopt tweh cUp.trap ; they, a* the gaardiaus and distribators 
of the revenue of the nation, at well as the public who contribute toward* it. are awakening 
to a conviction that although up to this time engineer officers have had a " prottr deop dip 
Into the bag," It it now quite time that Uie ijoottion be aakeil, what evlilenoe of eAciency 
can be prvltxed aa a return for " the 
them" tliat hat been incurred, and as a 
and to their pres e nt number* ? 

A revolution in the corps, a fresh batch of officer* from top to bottom, wculd be nereseury 
to Impart fresh confidence in their abilities to perform the duties of the appointments now 
held by them, any former oontldence being ehuken to tta very fonnuations by the dis- 
ci' euro*, accusations, and admissions, so froqiaent of late ; and some stronger proof of 
ability and aci|uirementa than has ever yet been displayed before the nation would allow of 
such an enorraoua job being perpetrated, as to hand over all the work* and buildings under 
the War Department, building, or to be built, to the corps of Royal Engineer*. If it were 
not for tbe ruinous outlay that would be catsied by the Inlroductinn of such a system, the 
strongest o ppu cei* ot it could wish for nothing better, Kvery practical or professional 
man , know lag the working of the corpa, and the abilities for civil duties of ' 
or men, could foretel that any such system would as surely 1 
and irretrievable failure a* that night follows day. 

lie/ore leaving the officer* I should llku Ui estimate as near aa I can what the officer part 
of the tUtum's scheme would cost to put It In working order. Without very tedious and 
rial- -rote Oilculatiuns it would be impossible to show wlutt It would coat for working when 



of an engineer to the country op to the time of joining Chatham for e 
- , quartern, aslarire of professors, etc., fcc, is not lees tluui £T 
m. including pay, quarter*., pmfc~ors, etc., tit per an 



at Chatham, 
s, exercising 
, £300 each, or, in even figures, 



t»r, Including* 

halls, churches, schools, exercising 



grounds, materisU for pntctfee, new professors, ate, etc., Ai 
XI ,inki aa a total, which fur the lit officer* amount* to XI 1 < 

Then' are now in the corps tare article) .1*2 officer*. Taking 3'i as the number who are 
too cod to b* tnoght. there would remain lloo who would Itave to go u> Chatham for one 
year to qualify t-'ieln for tbe new -yetem. Tlieir pay and allowances would be considerBbly 
more thun that of young lieutenant*. I will take it at Xoon. as an average, or. for the 
XII 7,:.i«i. This, with the cost of th» new omcers, make* a total of XJil and 
wi.en title amount is expended, it wlil be contjsirathely tlinwn away , tstviuiM-, as far a* 
arcbltssi*, citll engimers. and surTevars arc cooseriosl, It will only 1* " creatures i>f a 
year as compared w ith those of a month, and In c.thnr case rtiiculoua ;" whereas, they 
1 be pmcurcAl /rw tflffHttt to fV rvn«fry. and withal competent and qualined. Any 
military engineering kooulwlg.. is not to be expected, as the extra perioi 
ot lor extra military oincatii.n. AchI even If It were, as a writer ill the 
.l""l«"'l .*"'••» '.o.-.'o last week save-" Civil engluesT*. stter some military training. Med 
neviT le afraiil of nostjnit nn oiiuul numl er ot lloysl Kugtnrer oITst rt." 1 a« alto, In last 
month's <Wosrr«-.oue or l«o l»*lces of military enttlne. ting rsilmea. I tee that at Spubead a 
civil engineer '.i cugug.-lb. put io the tnunilalicusof a Ion . and, therelorc, ta* 
of lb* matter, it is a quertion. teeing. In udditiou to tlu' f. r.-.olng. that the , 



brougl.t Into the army ut large 
offivtn of tho r.o;al Eiiglnorr* 



U any 




engineering, whether It would not be 



■ lu ii»> 



I the whole 



1 not he politic to do away with the present cot 
whereby tueneo-wejyeiiglne<ilugltt»wled«^ambe 



l» army ; the civil dntle* being entrusted to those who are competent, 
civil offlcen, or arcfiltccu, survctors and civil engineers from outside, 
the country will not be taxed, and in whose works will be visible tooie- 
rdance with ■ the age in which we Use" than now ttxeta oar eyes as 



age 

Forts would be built without 
and If tDonumeutal arrhe* are required, they would be forthcoming, without 
others to oVsluii end erect ; and it am.ther KxbiUtlon butlding tl 
foevigners came to visit it they would go back to thetr own country 
whether they had seen two magnified dragoons' hetmeta, or. a* the editor of the 
OuenY called them. " Metal Dish-covert, misnamtd Domes." 

I have drifted into a much longer letter than I Intended on the officer part of the 
the reauliiiler will be disposed of In less space oo another occasion. If you will 
enough to Insert this in tlie Bulduiu N'gwt, which " 
aak you to do, and would not if the subject did not require all I 




TENDERS FOR THE LUNATIC ASTLVM. KENT. 
Bin. The tender* for the lunatic asylum, at Stone, Kent, for the Corporation of the 
City of I*OTd™. re«irSe.l Jn^joiir^lart nitmlsT, ajlord an^illa.trrtlrm of^the Afrtnt 

The ^rvol« unknot.' Is: ^T*and tbe.'h w^-TfZ^Cth^Sw'rt alxtera^der. 
being a n. 

1 am Inclirtrd to think that there U a mistake in one of the tendrrt, and that the extra 
value of 1-ortlaad over Ancestor may be assumed to have raleed Uie total value of the work 
atan nverageof X per cent. T.W.O. 



TESTIMONIAL TO MR. HAYWOOD, CITY SURVEYOR. 
T the tint meetlnp' of tbe Comniiteiom-r* of Sewers, in tlieir new court, it 
, was unanimously resolved that 1 purse containing one hundred guineas be 
pratentrd to the engineer and aurvrjoT, Mr. William Havwood. Mr. Haywood, 
in thanking tbe court, exunsstrd hi* gratitnde for their Itind tuark of approbn- 
tlon, and said the manner in which it had been (riven wg* extrrituJy flatterlne;, 



A 



and, at luno> ai be naa fat 



service, he 



TENDERS 

Baxk. hi MU. 
Per building a bank at Ound>, for the Utamford, 
pany. Mr. W. Eve. art " 
Tb<imr~..n anil Huddle. 

Ccwford 1 

Bc-lOngtoo 



ssssssssssstss 



0 

MM U 



For a new 1 
by Mr. James 

Gammon .... 

Downa 

Burtletl.. .. 



DwKt.t.r*tu Hoi sa, hTtutxTiixu 
Mr. R. W. Drew, M_4_, 



. Xl.tto | Turner and Son 

, Ijttt I Deacon 

. 3,ti?si [ Trullopo and Hon* (i 



Qtsantltlc* fupplied 

XlJtM 

• •ttsstsstst 

...... lgiiM 



Tinted by the War l>|«irtmcnt, at the head 
va-rs, Jeokin and Co. bj Mossr,. .Vrding and 



DKVtlM'OIlT, STOXEHOUsE, AMI COBSWA1.L lTOSVITAt. 

For the erection of this hospital, on a site 
of New Plllage-hiU. Wu on titles tupplled to Mot 
Bond, surveyor*, of Bedicsrd-row, London. 

J. W, sawyer £9.9ii I Adamt and Son £h,<.<j 

Will.ockt ».t-iT Matcham 

U-thl.rUlgs »,«: | W. Harvey 

ci coons and Hoakin ».TfO Perkins and Co, 

Clark *.»» CaU and I'ellrick 1J»i 

Hubbard Brother* *,!<•> Finch ">*4 

Kliiott — "of** I J'xi^'n and t'<^ ^(*x»ept*sli bowser 

grate*. 



GKxgsut, WnitKs, »iib MeTJtoi'Oi.]TAX Boxnn or Workji, 
iresve* Mrtssun of it, Afemuafu. —The tender of Mr. B. Thirst, of John-street, Ch 
for three year*, hat boon acorpted, at 1 per cent, under Uk- price* enumerated in the 
schedules. 

Asalera Weuiea.— The tender of Mr. W. DeOilek. of Groat Canibridge-atrect, llacknry- 
road, for three year*, at I il per cent, under schedule prices, ha* been accepted. 

.•WArra IkaricU,— The tender ot Messrs, Hill. Kcddell. and Robinson, of Wiiito- 
cha|wl-ruad, tor three year*, at Ui per cent, under schedule prices, hat been acorpted. 

. London. 

. No. n, Aldrrroanbury, for Franda Broughton, 

XI, WO 

t e t * t a a • •* • • s e a I. Ml 
l"tt <ll I, KM 

.................. 



Far isirtUl y 
E»q. Mr. K.G. WUldo.t. 
0 PMB and Son ■ • , ■ • •■*••* * 
Child, Son. and Martin 

•*,■••■••■*■■*■••■•••**■•,•• 
ns. 




For the erection of coach house and sUtble., at UucthurK bUl, I 
arcliiiect. II, St. Uclen's-placv. City. 

Dyer **-'7r. I 

Klvctt ta\ 



Mr. J. H.Rowley, 
X!19 



For the 
Rdis, architect, 5.1. 
rllmitsoa ......... 

Sf-'UrBcon. ........ 

c bops.iee and 3oo . 



Villa. CxuMitniK. 
, at VJxbri.lge. fur K. 1 



sfJJH « » 

1.718 1" " 

........... 1 , , I u fl o 




...... s ee .**■■ ■■ sss*s 

1 r-*ndoo Isww A • 

laoll Ml* 0 0 



Mr. F. 0. Wlildow*, architect. 

XI IT 

IM 



Thr Old ALManovatva of the Diiaprr*' CoMPANr.— Mra*r». Putlea 
and Co. have told bv auction tereral hnu»r*, tittiated in Crutcbcd Friars, and 
which were built in the reign of Henry VIII. They were erected in the year 
I ."***.'>, by fir Jojin Milhnnrnr, Knt. (u wealthy tueinber of the company), fornbou! 
twenty old and tnfinu inmates, who were liberally supported by funds brquratliotl 
for that purpose. The houses, are st.ll in n wry solid state, and have been visited 
by many antiquaries. They will be forthwith pull«<l down, ami Uie site appro- 
priated tu the erection cf chambers. New altrahuusea have been ducted by the. 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

1XF1BMART. 

Loicprns. —"The manager* of the Central London District School deatre to have Mtw for* 
detached Infirmary for their hoy*' and girls' school* at Cuckoo Farm. H\i irell, The 
building most be of a simple awl lnefp-n«ive character, in harmony with the cxlatlng 
ftoUdJnga, and comphR' m*ivjraia'MUllou a« r^iiiirrtl Iry tlie Ptsir Iaw itoard for t**> 1*1711 
anil lftti girl*, each m.v to be separately dt-trlbtitel in hi* room*. There must also be a 
kitchen, surgery, valtliig-room, anil other noecssary offices underneath. Particular* on 
appltntJou t«»thv «upcrlntiTndrnt*t tbctclvaola. The plans nM be drawn to a uniform 
ecale of 1 fart to as inch, each to tin accompanied bjr a specincntloo of the work" and tut 
o*tlmato of their coat. Noprerniain will be given, but I bp architect whoa* plan la 
chosen will bo paid by coeami«doo for «rp*-TTislon •itc. of erection of tlw building In tbo 
usual way. Each tot of plan* moat bp rubocfinod with a motto, and forwarded with a 
aealel letter, containing the motto and the author's name, to BanjucJ Heath, Jan. clerk 
to the Board. So. 1ft, BadtigliaJl-ftreet. EC. on or before April 2. 

LATINO 001. 

THAVnr.itr. — The director* of th* Tranrarrn Freehold Ijtnd society desire plans, beforerhe 
J5th March, for laying oat and allotting the astat* belonging to toe Society, In II Utter 
Tranrocrc ; cunslsUng of about 40 statute acre*. Premiums wiU be given for trie beat 
and second-best plana. Bach plan to be accompanied with an estimate of the coat of the 
formation and construction of the roads and sewers, and also of tlie laying out of the 
Land. Particular? from Mr. John Quinn. Chairman of tlie Society. », Lord-*trect. 
Uvrrpool ; or from Mr. II . P. Pram. Secninry. M*rk..t-cru*»<h**ii!.erf , 1*. Merketoitreet, 
EL-kprihead. 



ftt Plymouth 
and Aj title, 
forthwith. 



COMPETITIONS AWARDED. 

Wee fur llw. 'erection of the iiropowl new Cungreo^tfsonal chapel and arhoola, 
have selected tbe 'Indim marked " rtt> Dalci," nobrctttad by Mew*. Paul 
of Unm'ey tinder wtuae »iiperlritctiilcr>o>- lh« worka arc to be carried out 
The second [rorolunt haa bora awarded to Mr. Tarring t,,( London. Thirty -«U 



CONTKACT9 OPEN. 



MIXHANICS' INSTIT1TE. 
r>rm,l"Y. — For the erection of a new mechanic*' institute and public hall, at Worr**> 
hampton rtrcet, I>udlpy, in the county of Worcester. Plana, Ice, at the office of Mr. 
Wlllliun P-mrne. archrter-t, Towcrottrect. Dudley, to tbe 17th March. Sealed tender*, 
endor«e.l, JU^"^ j'*,^"^'^, 1 ^^]^? "iMie..- ore t^b*Jorw»rdcd J^ ( J "^'« 
March 20. 

BASK. 

IBEUSD.— For erecting a branch bank and manager's residence at Necagh, 00. Tippurary. 
for the Provincial Bank of Ireland. I'Unt, kc, at the office of the architect, W. (1. 
K array, «, lamer Guruiner street. Dahlia, ap to the 3 let 
arc to on forwanb-d adlresertl to Thomas Ilcient, B* 
Old Irrood-ctrect, I.ondon. B C. 

INFIRMARY. 

£TOf i"X'Tro'.- -For the erection of a fever ward upon part of ths wotkhocae premise* In 
Ermiagtou. a plan of the work, with inwjclncatlcnM, at the offloo of Mossr*. Colbomo 
and Boa, aanreyora, Lyminfrton. Kcaied tender* to tho Clark to tlie Unardian* at hi* 
office,, In Lytuiiiirtoo, on or before March 22. 

r*Beron, — For the erection of toe whole or any portion of a new church, to be built at 
Krj-ton. Plan*, He. , at the Upper echool roam. Weilneld^uad. i*reaton, and also at the 
ofaK of the architect, Mr. K, 0. Paler. LaoctuiteT. to 1»th March. Incluaire. Tenner* to 
be KM in under cover to the Rev, Ttiosnas (lark, W.it Cliff terrace. Pp«om , ejidortvd 
" Tender lut St. Mark - . Choxch," on or before March rt. 



EE19TOL. — Tor the 

„ anrl Wood, architects. «, 

' — > are to be 




Bntarr. — For the Infant school and Sotsae to be built at 

ming, Surrey. Plans, arc, *t tbe rarocoeetie National rWxwb. TenileJ* f. be arnt to C. 
U. Howell, architect. 6, Creaonut, New llridire- street, I^mdun, before the ]<tli March. 



PAJttsOKAOE. 

D»T0».— For Oie erection of a rwrsoruurc hoose In the parish nS Khate 
a to the Iter. J ~ 

VILLAS. 
1 of a cilia and w 
» of tender (price ttft retnrnaWei from Mr. Bale*, architect, 9, 
1 March 22. 

L . . 




tic. at the 



» built In March, in Cam- 
Tender* to Mr. Foster, on 



DWKLUNU HOI-RES, 
J eight email house* at Twickenham. I>r»winga, 4c, at the 
1 Of the arcliitect. Henry McCaLlA, Ct, J5, We*tt«unx-l>Uce , E*Uia-fc|aarc, to 
whom tenders by 1 2 noon March 24. 
DCMPHJIt*.— For buiMlnjt a dwcllinit bxinae and iifBoea, at Head*, In Lochrutton. Plan, 

*c. at HeasK Tenders to W. Deattie, EV)„ Newton, on or before March 2*. 
Prrrnijoisoi'iiii. —For building a bouee, opposite the Com Eichanire, in Peterborough. 

Plana, he., at the llu, uis brewery, Tender* to be Bent in on or before the 10th inat. 
HAST*.— For tlie alterations and works rs.]Uir>d (j> be doue to the dwvtling-liouse ami 
offiixnon tlie »*rwarjd» Ketate, Wiet Orscn. In tlie iwrbdi of Hartley Wintney, Hanta. 
Plans, Ac, with Mri«r>. Daslam oi«l ISnckUnd, Kiirvejtirs, Ac, Ji, FrUr-«tTret, Heading ; 
or at the dwelling house, Wert Green. Tenders to be ■VnlWered at 2J, Frtar-etrect, iicforo 
the 22nd Inst. 

of a dwelllnff-bouae and offioea, at Little Amwood, in the parish 
*, Ac, it IP, »™n. Hnibuu and IlnckLand. aorreyor*. 23. Frlar- 
or at the Kanu-hou«. Tender, to he deilrcnxl at 13, Friar-atns.1. 




Board or Health Olhce. Hllrer arm, 

the 19U. Inst., endorsed " Tendon far A 
the ■• Chairman of the Highway and 



BRIDGE. 

LzrCKKTKIL For the formation anil construction of Uie abutments ant) retaining wing and 
(taranrt walls, pier*, Ac, for the Intemled new Bow-brtdge. IJrawingB, Ate, with E. L. 
resrpiien*, burocigh satrreyor. Local Board of Health OBlce, HUrereCreet, Leiceeter. 
Tetitlcrs art- Li ' 
*c. Dow bridge,' 
Committee." 

WORKHOCBE. 

GRFt:xwtnt.— For the erection of apartment* for tweree aged married eesaplea, at tho 
L'nUin Workhouse. Wutjwieh-road, Greenwich. Plana, Awl. at the Union Wt ' ' 
TciuJ.ts aealed and addressed to the Ooardlar.* of the 
•' Tender for BuildiniTL" u. be deilrored before two p.m., on 

, . POUCK-BTATfON. 

nrror.-Jcr lhc erection of police elation he. at NorthUwton. Deron. 

r^k^ftWuttkes. N^rO,'.*™; I "^''mT'^' "''i, 1 """ " mC '' 
- b. be Jkt tcrMr'.^Fted on or leforTthe'l^rApriL 




MTLITART 'WORKa. 

•OOTt.two.— For contract ing from 1st April. 11C2, to llat March. lDnii. IneJoale*, for the 
perfomianrs' of each artlfttvr.' work aa may be required at the ander-mentiooied statioaa, 
rii. :— Hdlitlmrgh Castle ; PlershUI Barracka ; Lelth Fort. Martello Tower, and Blackne** 
Castle ; GreenUis- Military Prison ami Barracks j Perth Barracks ; Irondes' Barracks and 
TlrouchtT Castle ; iJunltar iEarrack*'; Berwick arid Holy UUuwd ; (lUaagow lUrrack* ; Dutn> 
barton Oastie ; l'aisley Barrack* ; Hamilton rhuracks ; Ayr Barracks; Fort Matilda ; HtirlrAW 
Castle ; Ahswdeen Barracks. Beach and Torry Point Uatterias ; Fort* George. Augiatttum, 
an 1 Wiltiaru, In all caaee. tbe aeren trades are to be in one tender for each station, and 
the contract* t.^ te> tlcterrntnaMe at any period after the first year, on either party Flrtng 
to the other throe montha* notice In writing. Any person may tender for one or more of 
the ahore stations. Parties applying for form* of teirler moat aire mfflcier.t fraorantea 
to the entire satisfaction of the commanding royal engineer of their being fully competent 
to undertake and etecute any new works or repair* that may from time to time ho 
ordered on the contract schedule*. Erery information on application to the Royal Engi- 
neer or Barrack office*, at the eereral rtatlnet* herein named, together with j -rinsed 
schedule* of the 1 trite*, with the terms of contract and letter of tender for the •eritrat 
eesTTlpUoiM of arUrtcer*' work, to tbe 77th February, upon making a deposit of free 
■mitlirsg* for the same. The letter of tender to he sealed , ivml transmitted ursder oorer to 
the Director of contract*,, War Department, Pall-mall, lewidon, H.W., sn that it may be 
recessed an or before the loth March, 1W12, and to bo marked on the left-hand corner of 
the eurelojie, " Tender for Works at 
QrKsOTET, Ac— For the usual triennial contract* for works and repair* to War Hepstrta 
inentBuildinirs In the Islaiuls of Guernsey arsl Aldcrrtej <Scbadules of price* and forms of 
tetlder (for which *s 3d. for each art will hare to be deposited 1. wrl all other Informatioo 
may be had on application to tbe surveyor, at the office of the In -recto* -General of 
FortineaO.m*, War -oiliest, l'all-maII,I/«ilon, 8,W. ; and at the Royal Bngliseer OfBom in 
Tender* will !«■ recelvid by tit- Hi rector of Contracta," W*r- 
.S.W. on or before the With March. 




and prlt.t..l form* of tentler nntll the liith of March, at the Royal Eniriiieer (HAce. Nese- 
ca«W^n Tj w^wiowejtlaiis MHl^ie^cMlteis t.f^e^ wt.rl^naj pu th. ssuTte tta- be-en. 

work, plurnliers' work, painter*' and *rhtners' work. Bach tender" to be property ftlletl up 
ami tdgnrt ,. and tranmritted under eorer to the lnrcctor of Contracts. W.r ( KfJee, Pall- 
mall, London. S.W., on or before the 2.HI1 March, and marked on the ouultht, " Tersue*; 



mall, 
for W 



utks at - 



— , In the N'orthm; Royal Ensrineer District. " 
PciHT-wm-rtt l>r*TlttrT._For tbe teeeral workaand repairs to the frrtlricatlsm*, barracks, 
and other twlldlnga ret|olred t.» the War Detssrtineeit at the plais-s undennemioneo, 
ttfoit a ty.ntract for thnst years, from tlv 1st or April. Intending contractor* totty (at 
f umiahed, by payment of 7a. fid. with the printed aehednlea of prices an 1 the conditions of 
the contract, with every 1 iqsary Information rexpectlng the some, "ti aradicallian at 
the Royal Engineer Office, rortamooth, until the I eth of March. HlulSooj for which 
•operate bnxlera will be nveive-l : -Portamouth.— Inciuding l'ttrtae* l%l»t,il and South 
en* Cattle, with i per cent, ollosred for Lamp* and Baatrjey Battcrte*. Fort Cumtiertand, 
Hlla*. ami TipneT. and Id per cent. Tor work* on Portadown Hill. Oosnwet.— Including 
Fortnn. I'rMdy'* Hard. Haslar, F.trta Monckton and Blrethsnrw, wltii t percent. aUoaaal 
fur Port* Brockhnrst, Rowrter, Ft. in, (IcTrtor , aritl 1 1 ran me ^tokeallay line*, Browndoern. 
and GUklrkrr lwrteries . and 10 per cent, for Fort* Walllngt-iii art.l lareham. 1*1* of 
Wight.— Albany barrack* and Root Cosrea, with 10 per cent- allowed for each of th* ' Ahsa r 
atatiorss on the island. Stmthampton. — (Pen**aner*s Estahiishi^ent'i with ,1 oar rent, 
allowed for Morchwcod. and 10 percent, each for Hurst and Cabthit Castle*. Wt* 
cheater, Chichester. Chri<t:hun:h. Tro-irbridjre. Littlphamptoo . One i«n tractor onry wfH 
be accepted for tbe whoia of the trade* for each of the ahove-iiamed station*, bat th* 
rata* of per -am tag* at which the partlc* tetvler may lie different for each trasle, at thsur 
option, but such rate* must be sltosm in tbe rT0|ier place rsn each of the arhedulp*. The 
tenders will tie rttjtilred to be delivered before tsrelve noon, on T2t,<1 March, at the War 
Office, 1 'all-mall, London, addressed to " The Director of Contract*." and ersdorad " Ton- 
der for Artifkers" Work, Partamjuth DUrtrict," in the left hand corner of the enveiop*. 



WattaiNaToit. For tbe laying of 
la Wariingttm, vis.. I«j3-stresrt. 



» with their > 



tno-etrset. 1 oft. rd -street, Najlor^treet, 

Trrawliag*, Ac, with Mr. B. P. Onion, C.E., I ■jrousrb eurvsyor. Taoders ao- 
' Sewerage Contract No. 17," addroaaMl to the (lialrman of the Paring aad 
, are to 



S m. rt 

In*. 



tracer,! 



six p-tn- on the 17th 



TO CORItESPOXDEXTS. 
We cannot undertake to return rejected communication*. 
Wuata l» Paooaita.,- We shall feel nbllgrd lo*nTof .«ar reader* srho 1 
note* of work* rontempUietl or In pctsrres* in the 



mention that a woik Is about to be, or has 1 



been commenced, will we 



H. M. T. F. Al soon as lb* remainder esn be eosnpleteil ; now very s 

H. it R. P 1.— Thauk* ; oblleu us with the architect* ssar 

E. T. B. (Bi«»losw*.l*).- LooiinsT to the tone vour letter, we art null -.ilspoaed to**y I 

the course ntttiaptl will be carried out. I'ollteue** co*U lejthlng. 
C. W. (Ireland 1. -Try to obtain an Introduction to the architects conrerned la 1 
There ia no other chance of mjeeeedlnB. 



J. B. (Alnwick Castle). —•'end 
ft. A. II. (Mvsrrpeoll.-Tltauks . shall 
It. B. j Ipswich) WiUbct.adyslu.rt;}. 

1 -i.tr.'-'i!. 

J. ». M. — fthould tmtrutt tbe work lo 
W. H. K II -Thank* for sketch ; ' 
€. K. M.— We cannot say. 
8. E. (Tori.) lUJow our mark. 
A. F— To*; If soluble. We tanned 
J 11 L -Kcfer to our rostrlh and li 
T. 1.- C. K._l>eelloed with thaoks 
O. E — Proof shall be tent If wlsiied , 

T. B We cannot decile wagers- 

E. It, t. shall hssr from a*. 
D. I.-OommaajcaUoa ha* u^t been received 
W. J. (Tarmoath.>-Vea. 
O. H.-Ncad n*me and atldress for oar private 
H.H.H.- letter has" 
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CONCENTRATION OF THE LAW COURTS. 

MPRUDENT a, it may be 
to predicate what erratic course 
■will lie taken in the House of 
Peers under the obstructive in- 
uence of ex-Lord Chancellors 
•real lawyers e« ditpombiliti: — 
we venture to anticipate a com- 
plete and proximate triumph for 
the measures which the Hon. 
Mr. Cowper introduced to the 
House of Commons la-t Friday 
night. For the wisdom and ur- 
gency of concentrating the Courts 
of Law and their offices in ono 
locality become more patent day 
by day, and the queition has in 
consequence been narrowed to 
two issues, which admit of 
easy debate and early settlement. 
They arc, the application of money at 
the disposal of the Court of Chancery, 
which none can claim, and the choice be- 
tween the centre of Lincoln's-inn-fields 
and the area between Carey-street, 
Strand, Dell-vard, and Clements-lane, 
for the site of the concentrated courts. 

It may be that in the House of Lords 
the personal convenience of the Master 
of the Rolls will be used as an argu- 
ment against concentration and in favour of 
dispersion. In that case the convenience 
of thousands of counsel and attorneys, the 
economy of time and money of suitors for 
justice, will be held osnothingin comparison 
to the convenience of Sir John Romilly 
and of some half-dozen of his officers. The 
Master of the Rolls is also the Keeper of 
the Records. He combines with the ad- 
ministration of justice the custody of public 
cuments. Let us endeavour to explain his 
position to the better understanding of the 
motives for his advocacy of dispersion, and, 
so far as his court is concerned, of its soclu- 



his vacation rambles a day. Arc not individual enjoyments to be pre- 
ferred to the satisfaction of an empire's requirements P 




But may not the problem be solved, to the delight of all parties, by 
:ing the office of Master of the Rolls from that of Keeper of the 
Records? From Sir John Romilly'* candid confession it would appear 



separatu 



lat the separation of the two offices may be easily effected. The Master 
"the Rolls is a judge, not always, as m the present case, possessed of 



Independently of his judicial business, the Master of the Rolls has had, 
withiu the last few years, a large addition to bis record business. To 
his care are committed, besides the Rolls— properly so called— the 
records of the State Paper Office, andof various departments of Govern- 
ment, such as the Admiralty, the Audit Commissioners, the War Office, 
&c. Moreover, Sir John Romilly has undertaken the care and 
superintendence of the publication of chronicle, and calendars — a 
work of the highest historical and national importance, which has given 
him well-founded claims upon the gratitude of the public — more parti- 
cularly of that section which is interested in historical and literary studies. 
The duties of Sir John Romilly, as Keeper of the Records, are not very 
onerous, tivmgh they may be felt as burdensome when added to his 
judicial duties. He says they take an hour a day, or six hours a week ; 
that a great portion of it is 'done by two or three words of direction ; 
a letter has to be opened and answered in conformity with two or three 
words or direction ; in various other cases his signature is all that is 
required : and that a great deal is merely formal, with a little addition 
of direction. At present the Record Office and Rolls Court are in the 
same buildiig. By going down to his court a quarter of an hour or 
twenty minutes before it mi>els, by taking ten minutes from his 
luncheon time, remaining half an hour after the court is up, and 
employing the odd half-hours when he has to wait for counsel, the 
Master of the Rolls gets through a great amount of record business, 
assisted chiefly by the facility he has of sending f ir his subordinates, 
who are in different parts of the building. Were his court to be 
concentrated with other courts in a Palace of Justice, as proposed, 
he could not transact his record business in tbe*c odd bits of time, 
but would be obliged to devote to it a considerable portion of his 
This would be a very sad thing to do ; and. however great 
be th> saving of time and money to the profession and t> tliou- 
of suitors by including the Bolls Court in the concentration 
nhenta, no one desire* it should be done at the expense of the vacation 
amusements of Sir John Romilly. Rather perish the project, let 
jost -be lelayed and rendered unnecessarily rostlv to generations of 
suitors, before the Master of the Rolls should be compelled to curtail 



that the sep 

of the Rolls is a juuge, not always, as in tUe present case, pos 
literary acquirements and taste. What knowledge he has of the sub- 
ject " he has usually acquired after he is made Master of tlie Rolls ; 
no doubt the person he principally relies upon is the Deputy Keeper" — 
very much as if Nelson bad commenced to study seamanship after be 
had hoisted his pennant, or as if the Duke of Wellington had com- 
menced to learn battalion drill after he hail received his marshal's 
baton. The Deputy Keeper or the Rolls declared it to be absolutely 
necessary for the Master of the Rolls to possess a great knowledge of 
the history of this country and of the history of Europe generally, and 
that there is no special reason why the two offices should oe combined. 
\\ e have seen that the business of the Keeper of the Records is mere 
formality und routine, with, perhaps, the occasional exercise of discre- 
tion. But the keepership of the national records, every one must feel, 
would have been an office which Lord Macaulay would have filled, and 
Earl Stanhope would Gil, with peculiar fitness and eminent advantage 
to the public. It is true that the present office is tilled without cost to 
the public, but it may be questioned if that is wise economy. 

We do not desire to bold up France as an example to copy in this 
respect, but there can be no harm in learning how she preserves her 
national records. The budget for the present year provides £7,260 for 
the custody of the Archives Imperialcs, including a Director-General, at 
£'600 a year, with twenty-seven subordinate tmplogi* and servants, i 
£600 for works, fac-similes of Carlovingian documents, casts of i 
purchase of portfolios, binding, and publication of calendars. Sup- 
posing the separation were effected, there need be no additional cost to 
the nation, except the salary — perhaps £1,000 a year— of the Lord 
Keeper of the National Records. At all event*, if it were done, there 
would be an end to the opposition of Sir John Romilly to the concen- 
tration of the law courts — which it would be cheap to buy off at larger 
prices — and he would have no cause to fear encroachments on his 
vacation amusements. 

There remains but two grounds to be examined— the propriety of 
appropriating two funds, amounting to £1,400,000, at the disposal of 
the Court oi Chancery, and the merits of the two sites proposed. 

With respect to the fund, as that was made the ckeeal de batailie 
of the obstructionists last session, we may be permitted to recapitulate 
the facts of the case, in order that they may be distinct and prominent 
to the reader's mind. There are at present two funds vested in the 
Chancery Accountant-General— the surplus Interest Fundof £1,290,000, 
and the surplus Suitors' Fee Fund of £200,000— which have accrued 
from investments, made by order of the Court, of moneys paid into it 
which were the subjects of suits. It would be a repetition of what has 
appeared in previous numbers to explain how the fund has accumu- 
lated. All that is necessary for present purposes is to know that it is 
the surplus of unappropriated fees in days gone by ; that " former suitors 
were not entitled to it ; and that it does not belong to suitors at the 
present moment." Were the fund applied as proposed, the maximum 
charge that could be thrown on public taxes would be £33,000 ; but it 
by no means follows that this sum will ever have to be borne by the 
Exchequer, seeing that last year the Exchequer received £34,000 
surplus Court fees. On the other hand, the saving that would result 
from the concentration scheme being carried out by capitalising the 
rents saved and the value of sites would be £100,000; so that the 
useful application of " nobody's money," instead of allowing it to be 
idle, like the talents of the slothful servant, will quicken and cheapen 
the administration of justice, relieve the national exchequer from no 
inconsiderable burden, and effect a great moral, social, sanitary, and 
architectural improvement in the metropolis. 

Of the two sites proposed for the Concentrated Courts of Law, 
it has been sought by the Time* to obtain a decision in favour 
of the centre of Lincoln's- inn- fields over Carey - street, on the 
ground that it will cost nothing, whereas the Carey-street site will 
cost some £600,000. There never was a greater misapprehension, 
and if we can show that Lincoln's-inn-fields, as compared with Carey- 
street, will cost as much, ami, perhaps, more, in the long run, we 
are justified in claiming the verdict in favour of the latter. On this 
point there is no better authority than Mr. Harvey Gem, the deputed 
representative of the freeholders of Lincoln's-inn-fields to offer the 
gardens as a site on certain conditions. Now these condition*, upon 
the fulfilment of which the site would be given iuside the gardens, will 
entail an enormous outlay. For they required the construction of a 
thoroughfare direct from Holborn to the Strand, a continuation of 
Setfe- street into the Strand, the formation of a great central thorough- 
fare running into Carey-street, and additional new streets int.. the 
Fields from Holborn and from the west. There was to be provided also a 
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system of sewerage. Mr. Harvey Gem estimated before tho 
Select Committee of last rear that the Holborn and Strand thorough- 
fare, tbe continuation of Scrlc-street, the opening of Gate-street, and 
the widening nf l^iitle Queen-street, would cost £408,000, and with 
aceessoric* rise to between £300,000 and X 600,000. As for the cost 
of fulfilling tlit? other conditions— the central thoroughfare and sewerage 
— that wmi!d be quite indppendent. It is, therefore, the same thing as 
if Mr. Hnrvcr Gem and the freeholders asked upwards nf half a 
million for 3> acre* in the midst of Lincoln's-inn-ficlds ; and they 
officially declared that tlicv would not consent to Parliament 
occupying the site unless this compensation were made. But this 
is not all; the area that would be conceded in the centre of the 
enclosure in return for this outlay would donn more than accommodate 
the Courts. The law offices would bare to be left scattered about aa 
they now are, or be built on a site purchased. 

Mr. Harvey Gem — and in referring to him we do so for the sake of 
convenience, he bring the organ of the advocates of the site — proposed 
to the Select Committee lhat the Courts should he put in the centre 
of the gardens — " then you may take the sides for your future 
tructurcs, and make it the grand centre and square of the 
The ground for the depository of wills— one acre and a 
half — he said, should be on one side of the square, and another 
whole side of the square should be occupied with legal offices, 
while some court accommodation should be provided in Lincoln's- 
inn. For this purpose it would be necessary to purchase the bou?cs 
on the north, west, and south sides — Id fact, to purchase the pro- 
perty of those gentlemen who pretend to present the nation with a site 
for the Courts of Justice. Thus wo have, first of all, a positive outlay 
of £(100,000 — there can bu no error in taking the larger sum named — to 
make approaches ; and the prices of the three 1 sides of the square, which 
may amount, tor aught the public has in the shape of security to the 
contrary, to any unknown quantity — to another half million, while the 
principle of concentration, for which all this outlay is to be incurred, 
will be violated by having the courts within the enclosure, the offices 
on the side* and in the inn — a makeshift which will involve an outlay for 
the pure base of sites to which no one can fix • limit. 

On the other hand the Strand site, as it is distinctively called, 
and in favour of which the late Commission reported will cost 
£678,044 from first to last, and that will be in soma measure 
reduced by the reletting of frontages, and the proceeds of sales 
from old building materials. There can, consequently, be no ques- 
tion which is the cheapest, and, considering the requirements which 
both sites will have to satisfy, we are quite within the mark in saying 
that the acceptance of the site in Lincoln's-inn-ficlds as a present from 
the freeholders will entail an outlay upon the nation of twice the cost of 
the Strand site. Despite the adage about not looking a gift horse iu the 
mouth, it is very needful to do *o in the present case. Indeed, Mr. 
Harvey Gem frankly admitted Use extra cost of the presented site over 
the purchased site, and sought to excuse it because "we should not look 
merely to cheapness; we should ascertain which is the best plan for the 



Courts, the public, and honour of the law, and the honour and con- 
venience of the metropolis, and then see if it cannot b 



i carried out. 

do not think the public would grudge money well laid out for thine 
purposes." It may be that a few lawyers entertain the delusion that 
expensiveness conduces to the honour of the law ; but the public will 
most certainly grudge the unnecessary expenditure of half a million of 
money meruly to procure honour for the law. 

Wfien wc come to consider the accommodation of the respective 
areas, it is difficult to understand how any one can for a moment enter- 
tain the proposition of employing Lincoln's-inn-fields. The utmost 
that will be given is 3, acres— as we have seen, quite inadequate 
to the requirements of the occasion. The Strand site contains 
7, acres, or more than double that area, and will not absolutely require 
the construction of new approaches ; it is desirable they should be 
made when so admirable an opportuuity occurs, not so much to afford 
access to the Courts as to supply new channels for traffic, especially 
one going north und south, and the widening of the Strand by removing 
nolywcll-street. Mr. Abrahams, who was examined before the Select 
Committee that sat last year, and whose experience as an architect in 
the purchase of property and erection of buildings in London extends 
oyer a period of forty years, stated that he knew of no property equal 
in extent which can be so cheaply purchased. It is singularly econo- 
mical from the fact that it is not only quadrangular in form, but it i& 
also nearly equilateral and of great depth taken from north to south, 
so that there will be only one line of goodwill with a large mass of 
inexpensive property to bo taken. In no part of London 
of such extent lie bought without 
factories or public building*. 

The advantages that would result to society, public health, and 
morality, and to the architectural appearance of the metropolis, came 
out strongly in evidence. The sanitary character of the site is very 
bad, though less than it would he were it not mitigated bv currents 
Of fresh ail brought up by the tides. Yet "it is almost impossible to rc- 



n for any length of time in some parts, th« 
s condition of the people i* terrible ; tho vice i 
ng, the decrepitude in those of middle age, 



is so 



mai 

young, the decrepitude in those of middle age, and the dreadful < 
dition of those in premature old age, are appalling." Few of the 
inhabitants are workpeople, in the general acceptation of the term ; 
they are costcrmongers, washerwomen, and sweeps — " in fact, the most 
extraordinary combination of the most unfortunate characters in the 
metropolis." During his survey Mr. Abrahams was attacked and had 
a very narrow escape of being robbed near llough-eourt. Shire-lanc is 
the most infamous locality in London, and contains some of the worst 
houses ; almost every one is more or less badly occupied. The courts 
and alleys which cover the site arc built in contradiction of all modem 
legislation on the subject of buildings »'mce they have no through 
drafts. They are euh-de-sae of the worst possible description, and 
have no system of drainage. If these characters are expelled from 
the locality, they will go somewhere else; but, as Mr. Abrahams re- 
marked with great truth and ton e, they would not be able to congre- 
gate as they do now in this neighbourhood ; they would be diffused 
through society, and would not have the same bad effect when separated 
as Lhuy have when in combination. Vice reacts from one individual 
to another, and intensifies ; tbe moral corruption increases propor- 
tionately to tho density of the population. 

With these facts before the public it i* to be hoped that the delusions 
which led to a preference being given to the centre of Lincoln's-inn- 
ficlds for the site of the law courts willta dispelled, and that the una- 
nimous recommendation of the Commission, as well as of the Select 
Committee, will be i 



" TITE END OF A FRAY FITS A DULL FIGUT11R." 

MR. HALL, the conductor of the Art Journal, ha* recently snatched an 
opportunity, and relieved his overburdened mind of its congested 
discontents. At the ordinary meeting to distributo the prize* of the 
Architectural Museum, reported in oat last issue, .Mr. Hail found an 
audieure assembled, and, being primed by the letter of " an Architect," 
published in the current number of the Journal, must needs deliver a 
volley, " in King Cambrics' vein," in tbe very stronghold of the enemy. 
The Department of Scicnco and Art, its officers, and all appertaining to it 
or them, were peppered with his anger. llut the full force of his 
denunciation was reserved for their Gargaiiluesqoo creation, which la 
now being fed with all tbe best things of the world. His reason for being 
so pot-valiant was, that th c " architectural journals bad been silent " on 
the subject) so, with afresh wound in the dead Hotspur's thigh, be "look* 
to be either earl or duke I can assure you." Wc should have thought 
that the very ftct of the Architectural Museum holding its meetings, by 
courtesy, at South Kensington, would have spared them such an attack 
within their own walls, and the meeting from such an unexpected and un- 
becoming exhibition. There was plenty of scope for a " fluent orator " in 
the business for which the audience was especially assembled. The chair- 
man attempted to call Mr. Hall back from his wandering flight, but to so 
purpose. He again 



" Into the woman's muud, 
Trill f lito car U> no toman* but Ills- own." 

He rolled his heavy sentences, and would fain have had his hearers believe 
that Zeus spake. The " boilers," however, did not collapse ; Mr. Cole wa» 
not carbonised ; and Captain Fowke subsequently took hi* customary 
gallop without dread of any consequent mi»bap to the gigantic sh«d. " A 
plague on all cowards; is there no virtue extant ?" said Sir J«*n FaUuff; 
and Mr. Hall paraphrased the well-known exclamation In his outspoken 
peroration. If the use of pointed weapons constitutes * warrior, Mr. Hall 
should kneel, to rise again Sir Samuel. He bristled with them like the 
fretful porcupine. It is true his opponents were not in sight to awo him 
into propriety, and that he had not so disposed of them a* to account for 
their absence. This, perhaps, made bis courage conspicuous, even as the 
red coat of tho soldier stands prominently out amidst a crowd of soberly- 
clad gentlemen. In their presence he, perchance, might have " roared a* 
gently as a sucking dove." 

We have no inclination to defend tho objecti of Mr. Hall's attack ; they 
arc perhaps indefensible ; but we maintain that the meeting was neither 
the time nor place to make it, and we are indisposed to accept Mr. Hall'* 
self- appointed championship of architecture. Some good reason had to be 
furnished whv he, above all others, should so singularly parade himself. 
He gave " tbe silence of the architectural journals." Even if we had been 
silent— which we deny— his display would have been as u«lcs» as it waa, 
under the circumstance*, unwarranted. WhiUt the Exhibition was being 
hatched. Mr. Hall might have perceived who sat brooding on the 
nest. It is vain to bestir himseir now, when the monster is beyond 
his reach. The Architectural Museum was not thrust torth 
to make space for the uneainly creation. It baa gained strength, 
size, and vigour at South Kensington, and common gratitude 
might reasonably have been expected frum a promoter and guardian of it, 
in a meeting which testified to its vitality. Mr. Ilerrsford Hope, we have 
no doubt, admires the building as little as Mr. Hall or wc do, but be had 
tbe guod taste to bo silent on the subject alien speaking at South Kensing- 
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ton to tho moating over which he pretided. Periodically, like all other 
journals, we hare noticed the Exhibition building ; wo have, found fault 
with It where we deemed it defective ; we hare not hesitated to praiae 
any portion which we considered fairly deserved approval We battled 
against the appointment of a military engineer npou a building whioh 
foreigners might conaidcr a mark of architectural progress. We published 
the opinions of the presidents of the Architectural clock-tics, but. »)>lte of 
our and their opinion!, the building was erected. We certainly did not 
think it necessary to dntK personalities into the contest, or to impregnate 
every article we wrote with our dislike to the Rxhibition building. Our 
contemporary, the Buitdtr, ha* acted in a somewhat similar spirit. We 
may be guilty of " moral and mental cowardice." because wo cannot " take 
It upon our death that we pave him that wound in the thigh." We must, 
however, hare other proof of onr tame submission than Mr. Hall's recent 
irascible eruptions, which, to lay the most of them, appear so late in the 
day that crcn his opponents can afford to smile silently at his own men- 
tion of his prowess. 

We will not flatter Mr. Hall ao much as to say that if he had taken part 
with ns at the beginning of the fray our defeat would have been more 
glorious, hot he might, in such case, hare learnt to qualify his present 
language. It would havo caused him to refrain from tiring In to his 
friends in consequence of tho insensibility of his enemies to hi* onslaught. 
He would, moreover, hare known that a continuous carping ut a building 
which was a settled fact would hare laid us open to the charge of profes- 
sional jealousy and disappointment, aod that brave words were w»«tcd 
when the contract wa» signed, and Messrs. Kelk and Lucas" staff were in 
possession of the ground. The professional journal* would certainly not 
be enriched by Mr. Hall's sanction of their proceedings, and they are 
consequently bnt little affected by hi* censure. We are only sorry that 
he consider* it becoming to leave hi* editorial chair and proclaim bis in- 
dividuality, and that he, in so doing, tends to bring discredit upon a 
profession which neither requires nor accept* hi* ill-timed advocacy. 

Mr. Hall, in hi* journal, lias done good service to the art* a* well as to 
the publisher*. We have recognised it with pleasure, but wo think he 
showed neither wiidom nor prudence when he left his iphcre of hidden 
usefulness to seek a little popularity. The Art Journal has ever been one 
of the main stimulants to International Exhibitions, and to the promo- 
tion of art-manufactures. The scheme which it ably and pcrslatently 
supported may, perchance, have been carried by other hand* far beyond 
him. They have met rewards; Felix Summerly has become a Companion 
of the Hath; Mr. Wentwnrth Dllke will leave a title to hi* posterity: other 
fellow irorkcr* of former da less dignified, but Mr. 

Hall ha* only been honoured with permission to engrave the (Queen's pic- 
tures. It is not unlikely, therefore, that a littlo mortified vanity and 
nipped ambition may be at tho root of his opposition to the present officers 
ol tho Department of Science and Art. We do not affirm such to he the 
cn<e, but hi* actions engender the suspicion. It canuat be in sheer 
wantonness that the gentle sephy r of Spring lias become now a rude angry 
Boreas. 

The Art Journal recently announced it* intention to devote more con- 
sideration than it had heretofore shown to architecture. There wa« 
certainly a pap to he filled up in a journal which professed to rcpre»cnt 
the arts. It begins In no amiable fashion, plunging** pell-mell into friends 
and foes alike. If this be a sample nf its consideration we could well be 
rid of it. and think it might, with greater satisfaction to it* readers, 
puTsoe it* journey* "up tho Uudson," and leave English architecture and 
architect* to be defended by those who can do so with becoming knowledge, 
dignity, and prodenoe. 



THE ALBERT MEMORIAL. 



LAhT Friday the Design Committee held another conference In the Couneil- 
ehaiafwr of the Fine Arts Commission at the Palace of WestmfcnsteT. Mr. 
Marshall, lb* chairman of the Rom of Mull Oranite Comparer, attended and 
gave additional information respecting the block of red granite, shoot 108 feet in 
length, and «w IS C>h siruar*. cm nn average, which had been d isc ove r ed in an 
nnlrased quarry there belonging to the Duke of Argyll, and tn which the atten- 
tion of the committee had be-n previously directed a* suitable for the intended 
memorial. He produced a diagram of the Mono ami plan* prepared by Captain 
Moorsatn, the cnrntmny'* engineer, showing its position anil outline, aod that it 
is about MO yards distant from the sea. 11.; explained that it bad been uncovered 
to the extent of about KM fret, and that a* both its end* are still embedded, it 
mjv be found to be of even a ercatcr available length than that mentluued. 

Tlie committee luive also received communication* from the owner* and lowers 
of other granite quarries in lbe kingdom, especially one from Lord Falmouth, 
who lias made an offer in the event of his qaarrica'uf serpentine being found to 
contain a single stone of sufficient dimensions. It Is understood that the Duke of 
Argyll ha* intimated to the committee his desire to promt them with the stone to 
wbieh reference has been made on bis property in the Island of Mull. The 
Granite Company, who lease some of tho adjacent quarries to thai In which it 
lies, have given in two estimates — one of £2XWQ a* the probable cost of 
quarrying the stone, shaping and polishing it »a the spot, and removing it to the 
water's edge ; the other of £l.i,UU0 for those operations, less the polishing, which 
in that case would he done in London. Mr. Marshall calculated that the inter- 
val required for the operations covered by Urn first estimate would extend from 



the present time to the i 



• of una. 



Slbtrv or Scot-lax ii. — A Parliamentary return give* the following 
leenunt of money voted and expended on the survrv ol Scotland during the three 
jeers mentioned :-l»o*-9, voted, £K,wn, expended £34,770 13s. l>d. ; 1850-00, 
I*, lid. ; fktfO-GI, voted £30,000, expended 



THE DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTURE. 

XT is Tery much to be regretted that architects do not, one and all, step 
forward, and by an annual subscription of one guinea each to the 
fund* of the Architectural Publication Society, secure the speedy com- 
pletion of the Society'* " Dictionary of Architecture." than which, 
perhaps, no one can point out a more valuable acquisition to architectural 
literature. Apart from the work now in course of publication, it must be re- 
membered that we really hare no modern comprehensive dictionary of 
architecture in the English language, and there certainly cannot be an 
architect in practice who does not led the want of a reliable authority 
to which he may turn at need. Such a work, when completed, will be 
the " Dictionary of Architecture." Xot compiled and published, it must 
be remembered, with any idea of pecuniary gain. The whole of the funds 
collected arc absorbed by. and simply present thcmjelvcj in another form 
in, it* pages, while the Committee work hard and cwi amorc to maintain 
that character of authority and completeness which, doubtless, it was at 
first felt that the work shonld possess. And yet, not overlooking, how- 
ever, the indefatigable perseverance and labour* of the honorary secretary, 
Mr. Wyatt l'apworth, there can be no doubt that the profession haa 
behaved very coldly with regard to the Dictionary. Wo have now before 
u», as just issued, l'art No. I for the year 1860. As we understand it. this 
Is frutu no fault of the Committor. It arise* simply from the fart that the 
amount of matter issued depends on Ihe am ount received by way of sub- 
scriptions. No doubt when the work was commenced many held back, 
waiting to aee it and to judge for themselves if they would subscribe or 
not. Time soon passe* onward, and now those who. seeing the high value 
of the book, may wish to *ubscrlbe and take up tho early parts, find that 
it Involve* an expenditure of some ten or eleven guinea*, there is a little 
more hesitation and "thinking about it," and another year's publication is 
soon added to the list. Really, this difficulty is worth the careful con- 
sideration of tho Committee— indeed of tho Society —for at the present rate 
of progress those who wrote under letter A can hardly hope to con- 
tribute under 7.. Bearing in mind how desirable it is that such n 
should bo completed as speedily a* may be consistent with its 
accuracy and comprehensiveness. Would it not be expedient to offer some 
facilities to now subscribers tor the completion of the set* ? A reduced 
price for early parts seem* the most obvious course, and we cannot thluk 
that the old subscribers would object to allow this ndva»;ngc lo new 
comers If they hoped by it to secure double the number of subscriber*, and 
the consequent completion id' the work in loss than half the time it will 
otherwise lake. We are quit? certain, and so. no doubt, are the Com- 
mittee, that if the difficulty ns to the back pan* could be surmounted, a 
large accession of subscribers would follow. The work is now well known; 
wc ourselves have takeu occasion mure than once to urge its claim* to the 
support of the profession, and Lever did so more earnestly than we now do, 
after an attentive examination of the part before us. 

A» example* of the manner in which the subjects art' treated, we 
transfer to our pages portions of ; lie articles "Fixture" and •'Founda- 
tion." The part comprises, in tho lotter F, " Felin " to " Fynol." 

FiXTinR. 

Tlds term is frequently used to signify articles of a personal nature which have 
lieeu affixed to land, whether removable or nor; and sometime* expressly to 
denote articles which are not by law removable when once attached to the free- 
hold ; hut the term, in its correct legal sense, signifies such thing* of a personal 
nature as have been annexed to the rcnltv, and wbich may be afterwards severtsi 
or removed hv the party who annexed* them, or Ids personal representatives, 
against the will of the owner of the freehold. When the article Is not so removable, 
it is, to all intents and purposes, port of the freehold, and subject to Ui- rules and 
incidents of real property. An *• ordvnaunce of the Cite (nf Tendon, lSti-l-U) for 
Tenauntry of Houses what thiujis they shall not remove ntt thejr depnrtinge," is 
given in Arnold's •'Chronicle," tto., Loudon, 1811, p. 137. 

The principle involved in the questiun as to what i* primi J'aeie a hvudlord's 
and what is a tenant's fixture, may tic briefly stated thus, vii what is necessary 
for tenantable occupation belongs to the landlord, what t* desirable for simply 
personal and individual convenience belongs to the tenant ; with the increase, there- 
fore, of luxurr and comfort, tint range of what are considered landlord's fixture* 
is constantly increawd. and that of the tenant's decreased ; thus, originally gloss 
windows were priwul/flcie tenant's fixtures, now store* and bells arc prima Jaev 
landlord's fixtures. 

Fixture* are of two kinds.— 1. Trade fixtures, tho*e articles which a tenant 
fixes for the purposes of his trade or businexs. 2. Domestic fixtures, those which 
he fixei for domestic comfort or convenience, or for purposes of ornament. As 
regards the first branch, lbe law seems to hold that fixture* ran only be removed 
when they are part of the trade rather than of the land, and may be carried away 
as more appropriate to the former than to the latter. Thus a nursery -man may 
rerauve his greenhouses, lwtbouscs, &c., and a simp-boiler Ids vat* and coppers ; 
and thus a •Uaira-engiiie to work a collier}', a mill to make cider, sjusl* to mana- 
fneture bricks and tiles, arc nil lieu! to Is: removable, though clearly nffixeil to the 
freehold. The law seems to regard them as the tools or implements necessary to 
a man to carry on bis trade, and as tilings wbich he conld remove to and use in 
another spot. But such tilings as are put up hv a tenant as a means of Improving 
the use of hind rather than that of purpose* of* trade, are not removable. Tints, 
though a tenant may take away a cider mill (3 Atk., 13), he cannot remove a 
beaut-house, tuol-liouae, waggou -bouse, Jcc. (Klwcs and Mawe, 3 East., 3t>.) 
(iardi'iirrs, ic, may remove simile;, it., planted for the purposes of sale, but not 
to pull up plant* which will entail malicious injury to the reversioner, with little 
or no good to themselves. Olblwiis I, p. 31) has summed up the matter with a 
well-known legal maxim: "It is only permitted to remove 6uch things 
because necessary for their trade, mid rwiiriN/ ratiorK crtml iswn Ux." 

With regard to the second clnt^, liommtte fixture*, the incidents appear to be 
these :— 1. They must lie Hxtd to V Ire-hold, not slightly, like can*'* nailed to 
a floor, or mirrors ( 
thereof. 2. That t 
in thee 



nust lie Hint to I*- irrcnoMi. nor siujituy, uae car]*.-'* nan™ •« 
i fastened up bv screws, but »o fivnl to the house as to I"- part 
thev bave lieei'i so fix-d b> the tenant. 3. That tbev Ik useful 
of tie bouse, or ornamental thereto. And 4. That they are 
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capable of being removed without any substantial injury to the houw. A» ih <tc 
are questions of fact, scarcely two dm way be mid to be alike, and the iiglit.nl 
the partial must Iw left to be decided more a* regards the contract of agreement 
between landlord and tenant (either expressed or implied), and the equity of tbc 
transaction, than on dry legal maxima. 

Fortf oatios. 

For the purposes of classification, the various descriptions of strata available 
for the foundation* of a wall mav lie desrrihed as follows S— Int. wild rock ; Aid. 
incompressible hut movable strata, sueli as sand or gravel, when frcefrom water j 
.'ltd. the ssinc strata when cfoirged with water ; 4th. eluys nr loams in their 
various state*; 6th. compressible strata, such as alluvial muds, peaty lands, or 
running sand-i. chalk footings. 

1st. Solid roek altoutd be made, aa nearly as powible, level thrmiirliout. Inhere 
should be anv great irregularities In tlu- natural surface, compensation may be | 
made for tbei'u bv the uw of concrete, of solid rough masonry, or of brickwork ; 

it br:n(t alwavs Wiir in mind that all these material- a-. , f ir >t i iV" ••> 

compression under an imastant load. A rock may he considered to have suffi- 
cient power of residence when it bear, u weight of 100 ll>»- per superficial, 
without exhibiting any signs of compression. The upper and more weather- 
worn beds of the limestones, sandstones, alutlcs, schists, and sometime* even of 
the granite rocks, are too much fissured to allow of their being trusted as foun- 
dation*, without the introduction of some mode of distributing the weight over a 
large area ; and they, therefore, require to he. treated in the same manner as the 
strata next to be noticed. But the solid beds of any of those formations may, 
witbuut hesitation, be used as foundation* withont any intermediate works. 
2nd. Strata, such a> gravel or sand, free (rum water, and sensibly honiniitsl 

to a. rimitdrr hi. distance from the . \f. n I.'. of tin building |.r«p««ed to h 

.Trcted upoD them, are, for all practical purposes, as Incompressible as rock 
itself; hut as the small particles of which ll»ey arc composed are Irvo to move 
under uncvenlv distributed weights, It is almost alwsys desirahle to introduce be- 
tween the footings and the gravel a tied of concrete, or some analogous means of 
effecting the de>irr«l object of distributing the weight over a large area. If the 
• ■ravel and sand, however, should be prevented from spreading laterally, there 
can lie no objection to founding an ordinary building at once upon them ; but in 
such cases it is essential to inquire beforehand whether there be any probability 
of a change at any future period in the condition of the strata.— Coschetis. 

3rd. When the gravel and sand are charged with water, it is absolutely ncres- 
aary to resort to some artittcial method of forming the foundation*. With gravels 
there is less danger from displacement of the materials themselves than with 
sands of a fine and even character; because the latter act the same a* dense 
fluids, and yield to the pressure of any body of a greater specific gravity than 
themselves, it there should be any means provided for their escape laterally. 

When a building has to be founded upon fine sands chnrged with water, the 
first operation to insure the stability of tbc work is to surround tbrintended slteby 
an enclosure, composed either of whole or or sheet piles, or of iron sheet piles, in 
such a manner as to Isolate that portion of the stratum from the surrounding 
sands. This enclosure must be carried down to the solid substratum under the 
watery sands, so as to prevent the latter from slipping away under the outer 
edges; and great precautions must be taken to prevent the enclosure from 
bursting under the action of the load. If these objects can be effected (and 
tlwrr would be no difficulty In so doing, unless the sands were of considerable 
thickness), t lie 'whole of the enclosed surface may lie rendered lit to receive the 
building bv being covered with a uniform bed of concrete when the weight of the 
building is" not verv great, or the portions of the suffice immediately under the 
seats of the walls to be erected may be adapted to receive the latter by the 
nse of pile* supporting a wooden or a stone platform, upon which the lower 
i of tbc roasoury are laid 



In the cases of lock' gates, foundations for the pier* of bridges, or analogous 
weeks, it is customary to drive piles all over the surface (an operation which, If 
carefully performed by driving them, beginning irom the exterior and working 
towsrds the centre, lends to consolidate the foundations by compressing the ground 
itself) ; and at times it mav even be desirable to act In the same manner with 
olheT buildings, as dock warehouses, ire. ; for ordinary civil constructions, bow- 
ever, It wUl suffice lo idle limply under the walls.— Pile AND Pituo. 

4th. Clays and loams In their native state are, for all practical purposes, 
incompressible, and a building may be erected upon them without the interposition 
ol concrete or of any artificial foundation, so long as tbc clays and loams are 
prevented from spreading or moving laterally, and provided their natural surfaces 
have been attained. The danger to be apprehended from clay subsoils is in the 
tact that beds of sand are often intercalated between the principal beds of clay, 
and if, under such circumstances, the edges of the sands should be laid bare at a 
lower level, and water should get Into them, they would be likely to slip under 
the action of a benvv weight. Beds of clay near the surface sometimes become 
dry in unusual seasons of drought, and in buildings constructed withont reference 
to their condition serious settlements Invariably follow. Upon a hill side it liectwncs 
necessary to carry the foundations upon a clay or loam to such a depth as lo 
prevent anv lateral displacement of I lie upper Wis. At present it often happens 
that unnecessary cipensc is incurred In the execution of concrete foundation* on 
sands, loams, and clays, in flat lioriix total plans, where, in fuct, all that is 
absolutely necessary is "to carry the walling through any vegetable soil ur made 
earth to the undisturbed ground, and to prevent water Iroin penetrating between 
the bottom of the walling and the seat upon which It rests, liven tile Otford and 
London blue clays, if occurring in a plain, would he found incompressible under 
ii load of rill to the loot superficial, but tbev have occasionally been known to 
slip when their surface* have formed an augle of 1 In 10 to the horlionlal line, so 
that it woiikt be advisable 111 the, erection of a building ol any importance to con- 
sider the line of stability of the* strata to be at least 1 in 12, and to carry down 
the foundations accordingly, even when thry are dry. 

I f the clays and loams should, however, be covered with water flowing over tlielr 
surlaeiw, the source of tliat water should at once be intercepted by any of the 
proc-,sei adopted for lUwllug with subterranean watercourses. It is desirable in 
all Clues of building on wet cluy to surround the footings by rinse piling, and to 
intercept the passage of water beneath their surface, and, at any rate, to insure 
the uniform and equal compression of tbe sub-oil immediately under tin' footings 
bv iMilatinpit from that surrounding it. If. by rva«w of any local circumstances, 
tin-re should H'.w over the top of a bed of clay or loam a spring so powerful a« not 
to be susceptible of being diverted, the foundations mint be »up|K>rtcd ujxiu piles, 
or rv linden must be employed, 
it'll. Compressible strata, sucii as |ieal, alluvial lands, sand, intercalated wiUi 



peaty beds, and running sands, are tbe most difficult to be rendered fit to 
serve as foundalioti*. If ll shoold he possible to form round the position intendi-d 
to be occupied a water-tight enclosure or a coffer-dam, it would certainly be 
advisable to throw out the whole of tile materials so enclosed, and to carry the 
foundation down lo tlie solid substratum. Bui it frequently happens that the 
thickness of the class of strata thus described Is so great that the expense ol 
making a coffer-dam onnld not he incurred ; in this ease piles or cylinders must 
be used, according to the importance of the building, especially if the com- 
pressible strata under consideration should be liable to move laterally. Instances 
exist In which the soft alluvial muds are so thick that it is impossible to 
reach their supporting strata by any of the ordinary processes ; thus in 
the case of one of the new railway bridges upon tbe Loire, it was found 
impassible to reach a wdld bottom even bv the use of piles scarped 
together so a* to form a length of al»ut 120 feet. At L'Oricnt, again, 
tile seiui-flnid mud is of such an indefinite depth that no piles can reach the 
liottoiu. The method adopted In both these cases hat been lo surround the in- 
trndi-d position by a close piled sheeting, and then to stud tbe enclosed spec by 
numerous piles, in such a manner as lo compress the rand itself as far in nowuble. 
The descent of the piles I*, under these circumstances, simplv resisted by tbe 
friction upon their sides; ami at L'Orient, another element of resistance was 
obtained by driving the piles with the butt end downsrards. All such foun- 
dations must, liowrver skilfully executed, be considered to he unsatisfactory, and 
they must constantly be liable lo subsidence and lo lateral displacement. Tbe 
roost important precautions to lie taken with them are, 1st. to insure a perma- 
nently tight enclosure ; 2nd. to insure a firm even platform all over the enclosed 
surlace, by use of timber and of concrete ; and 3rd. to insure tbe distribution of 
the superincumbent weight over Ibe whole surface of the platform, by the use of 
wide fiotings and of Invert*. Sir H. Sinirke executed sucosslully some foun- 
dations on the soft alluvial mud of the Thames, by the use of an exceedingly 
thick bed of concrete ; but in ihese instances the mud was so confined by some 
ancient river walls, as not to bv able to spread laterally. 

On pealv suhsoils, tbc principal danger arises from tbe unequal compression 
to which thev mav be. or iwcome, exposed ; for If a building were erected upon a 
platform resting upon peat, and the weight of the building were evenly di»- 
tributed over its surface, it would, in all probability, sutiside evenly until it had 
attained the degree of compression required to resist the load. But If a greater 
load than that of the building were subsequently to be laid on the peat by the 
side of tbe original load, the peat would be compressed under the new effort, 
po-rtlblv to such an extent as to overthrow the first building. In fact, if some 
mesm* of carrying the wall of a building down to tbe solid substratum beneath a 
r-nt bed be not resorted tn, or the space between the footings and the solid sub- 
stratum be not filled up with concrete, it is indispensably necessary that the 
whole of the seating ot Ibe building should be Isolated from the surrounding 
ground by means of close sheet piling, so as to prevent any lateral movement. 

In the case of foundations upon mnning sands, there la no choice left to the 
architect bevond that of piles or of cylinders, to be subsequently filled in with 
concrete, fn both cases great precaution* must be token to insure the connec- 
tion between Ibe artificial foundations and the resisting substrata, and to protect 
theai from anv tendency to lateral displacement by cruss-broclng, if possible, or 
by upper platforms. The load of a building must. In fact, never be brought upoo 
a* running i 
foundation* 
of any 
Filmso-in. 

The Introduction of Mitchell's screw plica has greatly 
of foundations In certain uniformly resisting strata. 



Dt forms. The load of a building must, m tact, never ue orougu 
sand, however it may be temporarily enclosed: and the ar 
used must not be exposed to turn upon their edges under the 
vement In the sands themselves.— CostPKBaaios ; Cylis 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
A TamcetlngoftheSocielvof Antiquaries, held on the Oth insL, Earl Stanhope, 
A. President, In tbe cha'ir, Mr. Cornelius Nicholson and Mr. O. 8. Butlersrere 
elected Fellows of the Society. . 

Mr. W. H. Haut exhibited and presented four ancient documents : a ueea 
concerning the Manor of .Htapleford, Essex, Insf. Edward IV.; two rental rolls 
of Kettlcbrrston and Tlttcnhangrr Manors, respectively ; a parchment volume of 
the nature of those referred to in printed collections as " Audent Statutes, temp. 
Kdward 1, c„„-j 

Mr. liBRlAH Botpibld, M.I' presented a photograph of some, pottery mono 
at Wroxeter, and a " Plan of tbe Roman Defences ol I rieonlnm. 

In connection with this plan some remarks by Dr. Johnson, together with some 
other illustrations, were communicated to live Society through Mr. i. n. 
Parker. 

Mr. Franks), Director, exhibited some . 
some remark* on the slab of Maude de Uournay 

Mr. Cornelic* Nicholson 
Castle. 

METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 

» T Oie usual weekly meeting ot this body, held 

A Chsirmsn. pressding, tin" Works and Iniprovsmcnu. ----- 

Dosrd Jo contribute one-third of tbe cost of ethciing a nuM* y»f wr ** n '» t 1 '°„S P 2L' 
marf-m-street, to be carried out by the ComnilsMDoer. of ncvren of Uis ( It} rtLwi*m,OI 



Pridsy last. J. THWAITKS, Esq., tha 
iits Committee roojiniuriidej HoU the 
ng s public improvement in Throg- 
of Screw of Uis City ot Uxulon by 
™ltmu L*k tbe l,ou« No. 3», In Uist street. *» shown upon the plan prrslaced So the 
r. m nitn-T eJtimsted st £»!«! exclusive of professorial charces; such contribution not 
t ev'.sd iv. i» ni and that .ucli anioant tie psIJ to tbc Oimmttsloners ot Hewers of 
tbc City of Lood.«. orV a orrtiUoatc from the an hi tecs ol this ft.ard ol the c.vrnpkUor, ol 
the work.-AgT«il t... That the Bosnl do conlriomc one-hslf of the a*t c-t eac tuig a 
nubile lraimi.eeo.nt in Hlgb-lrcct. heiudngK*. to t*i carried out . I.y Pie 
•UiilUHi. bv widening tlic mm.' »» shown on Ibe pUr. prodixwl to tbc t cmniin-v. • ' 
at i">... Mich cnnmoutJo., Mil to esceol £*fs. I "-d ■'■»« ™™ nl *» s"g.»-j"S 

Vcxrv ot Kensington oo a tertltlcote Irom tlw architect ol wis tusru 
tie w'.irk. Agreed to. 



Titr. Rovai. fU'cinisii At-AiiKWY.— Tbe first roNtvrsruiffsie of tbe season 
was given by the president and members ol the Royal Scottish Academy on the 
i 12ti. ins,., in the .National (isllcrr at E-llulHirgli. The preceding* wen- sttend.-d 
with marki-d succr*.. In the conns- ol the evening I Wrssor IllaellJe d.div ered 
I a lecture on " Tbe Acropolis of Athens, the hrectb.edum, and the Parthenon. 
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THE ALBERT OBELISK. 

WHEX it was (ought by well-meaning philanthropists to divert the 
large and still-flowing tribute of a nation '• gratitude to it» Prince 
into innumerable petty channel*, where, by wide spreading, it would hevo 
dissolved to naught, tho Queen deprived even disappointment of its 
customary pang by the tender expression of her with, and strengthened by 
ber wis* decision the position of those who deaired to avoid making the 
Prince Coo sort's monument a socially remunerative memorial. In deciding, 
however, in favour of an erection of a purely monumental character, and 
in mentioning an obelisk as tho form moat likely to meet with public 
approval, Her Majesty made an express provision that it M should do on 
a scale of sufficient grsniicur." The Committee since then appointed by 
tbe Queen to determine the several details, have necessarily first directed 
their attention to the material! for the central feature of their work. 
That the British Islands possessed granite quarries from which monoliths 
might be cut equal in size to any which were ever reared was never 
doubted, although the absence of any standing block had somewhat ob- 
scured the fact. The Cosnmittoo's investigations haro now again made it 
manifest; whether wc desire red granite or grey we can have it, but the 
gigantic cost which a sucoesafui rivalry of ancient Egypt and modern 
Homo must of necessity entail, looms op in gigantic proportion* coni- 
menaar ate with the work, and threatens to defeat iair object. The owners 
of the several quarries meet the Committee with characteristic liberality, 
but their generous offers as regards the mere material lessens but in a 
trifling degree the total cost. There' la no doubt that in tbe nineteenth 
century, with scientific appliances and engineering skill, we can do with 
marvellous facility what our painted ancestors were able to do without 
such assiftance on Salisbury Plain, but the question arise* whether it be 
wise to waste our power* only to excite the lowest feeling which can be 
excited in the mind* of spectator*. In the absence of capacity for making 
better impression*, the men of old barbarous time* excited the simple 
wonder of the people. By an extravagant expenditure of muscle they 
made up for their deficiency of mind i it should, however, be remembered 
that a head painted by lUffaeUe,or carved by Donatello, i* worth, in point 
of art, fifty Stonehenges ; that one sculptured metope from Minerva's 
Temple, weighed in an intellectual scale, make* even the Sphinx kick the 
beam. We should like the Albert Memorial to be an intellectual rather 
than a muscular moaumeut— to kindle something beyond the vulgar senti- 
ment of wonder. 

In directing attention to this especial feature, wc emphatically re- 
pudiate any thought of questioning the wisdom of the Queen'* decision. 
The stipulation with which It was accompanied, and the invitation for 
remarks on the subject from the Select Committee, justify our course and 
clear it from anything approaching an objective colour. 

Immediately that her Majesty settled upon an obelisk people ran away 
with tbe idea that it must necessarily be monolithic. This necessity we 
take tbe liberty of questioning. It would, of course, in that case possess a 
certain value on account of its rarity, a* all thing* do, from a stuffed gorilla 
to the Koh-i-noor, but for it* intended purpose it would have no additional 
value at all commensurate with the cost. The expense of transporting 
the huge block would alone absorb more than the total amount of the 
subscription now raised. To guide us In this estimate we have but one 
example to refer to— that of the obelisk of Luxor, now to the Place dc la 
Concorde, at Paris. Fontana's account of tbe expenditure connected with 
that in the Piazza di San Pictro, in consequence of tbe difference in the 
value of money and the improved mechanical mean* at our disposal, will 
not help us to an approximately accurate solution of tbe problem. The 
coat, then, of the French obelisk was no leu than XbO.ooo, instead of 
XSS.OOO or £30,000, as wa* recently staled in a newspaper. This, of 
course, included It* transport from the banks of the Nile, instead of 
from the Western Islands ; bat St should be remembered that no land 
carriage had to be provided for It. Once shipped, it was brought to the 
very spot where it was erected. In the present case we should certainly 
save a considerable portion of tbe sea journey, but at tbo most moderate 
calculation we could only land the block within two or three mile* of it* 
ultimate destination. Some portion of the difficulty in removing it from 
the Thame* to Hyde-park may be calculated by simply conveying a pole 
of 100 feet in length along the intended route. Could all the corners be 
turned without demolishing houses and aJding to the expense? Again, 
the French obelisk is 72 feet high, and weighed a little over 200 tons. 
The Albert obelisk, at the most moderate computation, if, a* Is proposed. 
100 feet high and of proportionate diameter, would not weigh a pound loss 
than 500 tons. If the reader will but consider tho effect of such a 
onderous mass upon our roadways, ami, moreover, upon our three or four 
rick rims of arched sewers, he may be led to an adequate idea of the 
fearfully expensive nature, if not of the absolute folly of the proposed 
undertaking. 

That our architect* and engineers could accomplish the task wc have no 
manner of doubt ; but for what purpose would the great sacrifice be made ? 
Assuredly not to honour the lamented Prince, but to emulate tbe absurd 
vanity of the Cnsars, the Pope*, and the French nation. 

To return for a moment to the Paris obelisk. The pedestal is a single 
block of granite, and weigh* itself upwards of loo tons. If the Albert 
obelisk is to be a monolith, a corresponding monolith will be needed for its 
pedestal, for if that can be built up in blocks of moderate size, the folly of 
insisting on the monolithic character of the superstructure i* only more 
conspicuously apparent. Tho tense of durability assumed as belonging to 
the monolithic obelisk would be impaired by it* standing upon a pedestal 
without that manifest attribute. If the relative proportions of the obelisks 
arc doubled, those of their substructures mutt equally be so t sodas we know 



the exact cost of the one, we cannot go blindly to our work of raising tho 

cither. 

We admit that a monolithic is theoretically more durable than a built 
obelisk, but as both would, in all probability— their foundations being 
good— stand for thousands of years, they may almost be considered of 
equal value. Who that look* upon the Saint John Lateran obelisk notices 
that it it In three pieces ? Or who stays a minute longer in admiration 
before that in front of St. Peter's on account of its being a perfect unbroken 
block? By being quarried in one block, the Albert Monument might 
become the most gigantic of laborious curiosities, and take highest 
rank in that class which embraces the Chinese balls carved in a single piece 
of ivory, one within the other ; but if its height were treble that con- 
templated, it would still have a low character— one unworthy of the Prince 
who worked incessantly to elevate the people, and to instil Into them better 
taste than such a monument would denote. 

Tbe Timet compares a monolithic obelisk to a " church spire carved 
out of one stone, and raited in tho matt." We accept willingly the com- 
parison, but we could scarcely approve of an architect's practice, who, 
with sufficient knowledge of mechanics to construct a spire in that 
manner, possessed also tbe folly to do it. Tbo leading journal makes 
this comparison in order to Induce the committees for local memorials to 
abandon their projects and devote their funds to the London monument. 
We believe that no single one will respond to the appeal made to them. 
We might as well ask that no ordinarily constructed spire* should bo 
attached to country churches, in order that we in London might build one 
in an unnecessarily extraordinary fashion. 

England may not be tbe country for memorial*, hot that I* no reason 
why, when a good opportunity presents itself, we should not endeavour to 
wipe out this reproach. A sneer at a local " statue faithfully copied from 
tome well-known agraving " is particularly ungracious. Our sculptors, 
whether employed by Bath, Birmingham, or Ixjndoo, have all like facilities 
for reproducing tbe well-knownand well-remembered head. The inscriptions 
In tbe country are not more likely to become more * smoky " or "dingy " 
than that in London. In fact, wc should think just the contrary. It i* not 
simply an "occasional visitor" who will look upon the provincial 
memorials, but the Inhabitants — present and to come — who will have it 
associated for ever with their town, marking how they did their duty to 
the Prince who did his duty unto them. It i* better that the memoriaU 
should be thus girdled by tbe feeling which caused their erection, than 
that they should be absorbed la the wasted expense of a gigantic monolith 
in or near Hyde-park. 

We maintain that wo should proceed in this matter irrespective of what 
strangers may think of us ; find out the right track and pursue it stead- 
fastly i but, even on the low consideration of a visitor's opinion, he 
would bo more forcibly impressed with tho lose felt by the nation in the 
Prince Consort's death, if, wherever ho went throughout the length and 
breadth of England, in every town and hamlet, tome record, oven 
although it might be a " dingy, smoky inscription,'' a " t|atue copied from 
an engraving," or a " drinking fountain with inscription instead of text," 
met his eye, which told him that not only in London, but wherever tbe 
English tongue was spoken and English hearts beat, there was a common 
tense of grief for the Prince's death and of sympathy for our widowed 
Queen. 

The reason given for asking our provincial committees to sacrifice their 
objects is that they may transfer tbe collected money to tbe London fund. 
We shall need, it is said, half a* much as the cost of an iron-plated frigate 
to carry out tbe monolithic Idea. The Timet even estimates the weight of 
the monster at l,ooo tons. With it* Increased dimension* of ISO feet high 
and of proportionate width, it i* not far wrong; but, with double tbe weight 
which wc had calculated upon, the folly of such an undertaking is quin- 
tupled. If any real advance in art were gained by it— if It expressed, 
however slightly more, our gratitude to the deceased Prince, we should 
offer no objection to it. Even if it thould be a " wonder of the world," 
what then ? Would it compensate our provincial towns for the loss of 
thote local memorials, which would " at least redeem them by a tingle 
object that carried them back to the past and reminded them of its great- 
ness and its glory ?" Would it bo judicious to sink tbe money on the 
unseen and soon forgotten labour of transport, instead of investing it in 
sculptured works ? 

We decidedly think not. A much larger turn ought to bo received for 
the London mouument, and no doubt will eventually be obtained. The 
Time* mentions three sources whence this additional turn may bo ex- 
pected — 1. By subscriptions from the many substantial people and firms 
that have been biding their time. 2. By a Parliamentary grant) and 
3. By tlie provincial towns throwing their subscriptions Into the general 
fund. The second source is, of course, if possible, to be avoided; tbe third 
will, wc think, be a vain expectation; and wo arc afraid even tho first, 
although hoped for, may bo long hoped for, if the monolithic obelisk of 
1,000 tons' weight is pertinaciously adhered to. Much as wc object to n 
utilitarian memorial, we would rather tee tbo money thus expended than 
upon a trantport ahip and transport waggon. 

But there it really no occasion for an appeal either to Oo vera men t or 
the provincial committees, before wc can think of something more than 
one of the starved columns, or forlorn statues, or prosaic institutions, in 
which the British nation hat heretofore doled out its thank* to departed 
heroes and statesmen. We havo only to dispense with the monolithic 
Idea. We shall then save not only our streets, our sewers, and thousands 
of pounds, but great perplexity of brain. Let the monument be an 
obelisk, according to the Queen's and the nation's wish: but build it sen- 
sibly, instead of transporting it foolishly. Spend the money upon living 
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art, lnttea-1 of upon dotd labour. Rear a monument which ihall tell an 
eloquent utorv to rcmotcM age*. find not a acnni-U-as block, which will only 
kindle a kindrel foclinit In our po»terlty to that with which we now loom 
upon the work« of our painted anoeitor*. 

A COMPARISON OF SOME OF THE DETAILS OF BUILDING 
: ADOPTED IN ENGLAND, AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES' 

W'lTHlX th* W- three week* my hn.toe« nrwjUSmu invo rnn^. 

Belgium, and Holland : and although on pTerlo-a* axattom } .^JT^ * 



It w* -l*,tred to retain 11 
train of thought soiirrtodo 



■ i. 



[■: wrv iij'v • -.»«,■•*-■ »•-■ 

_ .-heTl.hed habit* and prejadlrc* 
win isxmld ik) wisely to etody Hi* tfmm which may haw indaoed 
ct, otherwise than yon are wont to do. for my own part, 1 believe 



of time In those countrle-, 1 wa.. on tin. «k, iiK.ro than usually iutprca^with lb » wc 
,ltv. which nil Engli-hmcn rnn-t feel of MUdiing the habit* "<™™ *°*"JI '"l' 1 ", 
Influence of mode, of lusion dllxrrent from those In which we jnraei™. have ^»»' . 

*,rmng rt the nation* of the world. \crypo-subly the 
..lions eonneeUvl with my lecture tor thi* eventog 
« th»n iura.il force to ihi. rolhlect ; bat there la so 
,~to bo real by th .« who look • little below the .nrfane In the hiarorici 
i eoontrie* I hut* mentioned, that it behove* yon, "foremen omonw the 
Imn nil the benefit front it thnt you can. If you only learn Ua. that some 
1 i. to bo fonn 1 even nmnng't thnie whom Englishmen are too apt to regard l 
'Iffi In lntriloctnnl rank, and that eoni* of y — 
may >» founded in «r 
..t.'ier* '." i" Ij"V I " 

that, even in nutter* of practical detail , we Uioalddo wi.«ly to abandon swran of our I,a,Kt«, 
nn 1 I (lucfiw, beg rour impartial etb'otlnn whilst I l»y before yon a short sbtfernen. ,>i 
the more obvViroi dffrereno** In the trade* connected with house building o* practised In 
England »nd on the Continent, from vrhloh we may learn a leeaon— "one which may pront 
In tbo after time." , - . . 

.Vow, in Franc*. It linpr*"" that the bulk of the hnose conrtrnction u eff-c c! iiy ■ 
ef .t.-ne. In.Uaul of tirtck, for all external walllm ; and It It one of the artWIe adyi 
of thai eountry that the buiWinif rtonea there nbtalnahte allow of th* m of Urge 
lAwlv. ftt a comnaxatirnly low ooat. It l« an old and rery trn* «ayln«, that " Out < 
m»t<'rlnl«generaUyii«jaforbiilVlSnir» ha. a marked tnfliienoe nino th* ctmnutcr 
er.^hltectnre adopt* 1 ;" and eartatnlv In thme parw »f Frnnee where framtntie*. y 
1.10,-k. of Inrir* dlmimHotu are In !>,• f.innd. the arolilt*etnrr l« of a bolder and of » more 
m inutneiiul etiaractur than It U in Eo*land. or e»eo In the, Fleml.li prorlnow. In Beiifl am 
i»r in Holland, where hrickwork i- nlmul eteln«l»»ly tue«L Thl«. iwrhapa. It mw dlatlnctly 
nn nr.-hlt».-taral n,ne*tlon, and w> aim nthat ont of yoor proylnoe ; liut yon may oi^rrre thai 
tlwi paetlllar natorc of the Frtneb alone ha» led t,) the oar or* »ery dlffeawt mnle ol handllna 
1 from the one preralent h-r 
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Mtnre that French 
y employed upon, 
maanafl or waller*, for the word 
r hence the beat rubble waiter* 
or the man who acta 



or' the lawyora, and iriw* the je ncral 



th,in from tbv attrliictlau. of ti„. • r.mun of tlie pnjitilll 
i," that it to «ay, of the man who know, aometliinn of the 



Drilvcllilaaot the tiiatenalahe wmka With. 
II mint not. V.wever. be »u M ««cd that the TarUUn maaon U«emK from urnrtati.n. to 

naroemcntUI material.. «h.>«i rapid »-uln([ and early hanlne* may hide » mi. utndn 

"f «tn. in the way ol bad bonding and ba.1 worklnj of the bed. of the ^ie he omplojra. 
In fact, the ii.lphat« of lime, ao abniulantly found near Parlj, yield the coarae 
nnivereallj rmploT.d In that port of Fran.-e for aettimt the robbto moaonry of the « 



moaoih. are clnaaed aceor linff to t 
either a. " moytt*' or " Wjuieaui 

f> mini. " In derlrad from the nrorlni 
etr.lcrat^. The maaotu are anbdlrlded 
o*jt the Un*a and make* the motels, eeU v . 

Inrtrn-tlnoi-he i«, in tacl. the foremen ; «vo-id, the maajn, who rough* out the 
tMnt. the pamr. or eHter. who fltev, then) in the ron(th era!* -for It ll t» <K 
tbo maaon only dmaeea the bed. and joint*, tearhifr the far* ronsrh : fiverth. the 
ta,ll<ur <lt pierre, who work, off the face, and car re* Urn *artoo < raouMinf*. e> ■ 
nia-« i »1»J eteeiite. On' rabble wall, equally with Uio ruwuin* ; nn 1 If the rabble, 
of Ik Iiix randim. lie coined uJdmwl, the maaon only woald bo etnpl"y*d. lie a*o 
wli.it arc known in France a. the l*?m mMm. or the thin partittoa wa-le. the 
foaiklationi of Door* and ceilinr.. and t«* pluater-T'a work ; Imleol, In the oentreof I rniice 
there i. no ipccUil trade of plaateter, ami Uio maaon combili** tno two lrade« we aeporatv. 

N'oir. th- difference aliore alluded to in the mode of handling the bulliunir r.on-" n( 
Fraice and of England ontwlrta In the fact that ISe French maaon. do not work ll>e r 
mnKldlngiorde.-nraU.nM on the ground aa write, but they work Uwm in place. ThU» 
e*«ly .lone with the eofter tertiary limotonee of the I'aril boaln. and with the oolltaj 
of the north-we«t ; bat it I. not quit* -> c*«l!y d.n^ with the npper oolite, (of tho I .wtUnd 
«cr.e. ,, fonnd near BoulojPM. and Dunkirk, or with the Jnraavle lime*ton» of the r.lley. of 
t ,e s„.ine and Rome. Yet eron In the latter *«rlrt. the habit ol flnl*lag the wort In 
plwe prevalU, aral I liare al» obeerred it to prveall In the north-weat of t-pain, whey, 
g-.i-.ite a'one 1. na-d,and In Belgium, wlwn. the *.hurdecorallon< are moMly etecotod to 
I,! lie cryv-nlllne minntaln lime-ton.., I .;*ak on Mil. miller a* an old ma«*n, and 1 do not, 
t licrefore, heilte'.e to «y that our nelehhmir*' practice areou U> me to be nipwrHr to our ovrn. 
both e-^oml.-ally and artUUcallv. an! 1 urge i'*c]iot joua. nrcmajons to (lamlne them.tleT 
• •rio«Jy. dur.rrteml* objectionable, flntly. bocattw It I. a'.moat impoaalbl* to find two 
in. o who ran work preclwl* alike from the eame rnmld on" will set under, the other 
r e. r: « tSat when » cornice, for Inatarn-e. ho. to be placed, Itl.tamally tocin.1 that the 
" witter" U obliged to work off the e.lge< or the rtonca. an.] thu* the Unea of lh« cornice* 
are almort alwav. lrregnlat in an tUiglt*!. building, and the «epa«l« moiiMlnwa do not 
meet Irulv. Bui In an artlrtlc i»int of view the Enittl.h .yirtem .i' flni.htne the 
ilctuil of mn«') work "nn the linker" li objectMnalile. beoanw the men who are eo 
.-in|,l..T<d rarely hare the opportunity of itodyinff the optical effect of then- own MM . and 
thu* tiiec not only often warte labour l^ or*r-«nl.lilng, bat rfto they neglect many little 
m.alc. ol Kcuring cITect whlcii the} would bam If the; practUo.1 tholr haailkraft under 
■u-h condition, a. allowed of (In-lr «:u li tng the Influence of p.-r»poctlre ami of reflected 
light, t mvwlf firmly 1^-II.t.i th it nv:eh of the tnmen™ a-nl of the want of plctureaquo 
clmracler In our modern Kngtlah moaonry U owing to oar liaMt " of working under hand, 
and I *u.(»ct that Ita Introduction here ha. only d»U«l from the perlot when the Portland 
uaae canio generallv into a»c in the met ropoll*. for many of the Molteral MMMM 
•f building operation, reprraciit lb* maa.ii. of that period aa working with the name de- 
scription of toot* which tie French ma-on* mill n<c. 

In bonding tlielr work tlie Fn iu-h maaon* are by no mean, an careful a. are our own, 
and they bar* a Try wd trick of working off their be.li and jolnta, an na, In fact, to lcnrc 
the ebine* In the form of truoca'.ed pyramid). Dili they enmpenaate for thu, to a great 
extent, by the extremely ciuvful way in which they make up thctr mortar, and la which 
lliey bed their work with it. There are. indeed, few thing, more enrprtomg to a man who 
ha> .tildled th* pblbwopby of limn, than the way In which Ellgliali builder, minnea thxt 
Imrortant material, anl thU rem-irk m i.t t< applied to our bricklayer*, plaeteren. and 
other tra.te.ifien, quite a* mn aa to rmr maaon* ; and It U to no feared that the general 
emplorment of the quick act ting Roman and Portland cement* la leading in more and more 
to neglect to* lime*, which I betiere will ultimately l* found to be preferable to them, on 
the *core of durability at l*a>t, when they ate properly employed, Till* 1* a verywlae 
•xjiiject, to wlitcti I m»y hare again to rernm, If you would farour me by a hearing nivm It ; 
but I now confine myaetf to obaervtng that all foreign mortar-uarr* attach extreenw Import- 
ance to the perfection of the primary decking of the lime-that they ridicule th* notion of 
ualng the lime " hot "—that they are careful to I more an nual Intermixture of the lime 
and the .and, preferring to effect t*iat ojvrntlon by hand labour, no the aonreof lueecurlng 
a greater immunity from oore-lhat thev aeold excewi of water, either In .lacking tbo lime, 
or In eabaeqoently making it up Into mortar ; Uiey gauge atlft in fart— and that they takv 
> counbTact the at»or]itlon of th* Wonae or brick, they nae by watering liietn 



hack wall/of thcTMkirlty of 'liouae» faced with monumental aahlar ; nnd 
rtni.-tton require* tome norullar precaatlon.. to which It ma; be deaira 
atleutlon. In caev any of you ahoukl, a* 1 cwmeeuy nmommeud you to, 
l».ure. The rtwl planter of Pari*, then, swell* with Irresistible ton 
MilldlAcatiur., prliv Ipally in a lateral ilirectlnn ; and care In, til 
party side or inirtltlon wan., executed In rnbbbi and pliurter. alio 
■ with the front a»hlar wall*. 1 l»»t* known some of Ule ' 



It I. true that the cost of stonework tn oar country iirlre* a* to It* nae 
np by brickwork ; and that, therel 



nrery tu too manner of a thin cra*t, tiaeicnd . 
order to ojunteraot the nuequal ooxnpreeaion of the two ell 
to resort to the nee of the rapidly setting and almost Ineomi 
~ i rery storenly way In which i«r 
laor for many of th« 



1- plaster eotv 
call tour 
ur nelch- 
lurtng the pnM^c** of 
•fore, taken that the 
I not be taiinoillatcly 
*r cren thrown down 

1^'tbe expanalon ol the walls perpeudi. ular to them, and very great injury done to the 
ceUingii bvthc resUrtanoi. i«.poeed by tiie wall* to the molecular arrangement of tbe ptaatot 
daring Its sctttng. Fur walling porpceaw howerer, plaater la commonly u«l In speculiOiTe 
ielldlng. ami tin .oi.lv really u*eful kwaon we can learn fpaniuu pan of our nnglil.Hir. 
pracuce li. to pr,«H<t, a» carefnllj a- they do, for the unequal shrinkage or e»pm>l.« °t 
tL materials we uw. In ordin.ry I^oivdon hoo« building we arc driv. n force, ly to emptoy 
material, which act very differently undir Iraieamt toad, , and und« J^' ° 
sea«mlng. an.l I fear that we «,i not snfRcletitlj guard against U.e dj*agree.a.le and un- 
tueaaaiit . rre.-u tliua tu.*iuc»d. 1 would adit, larforx, quitting tbl* part of our Inquiry, that 
STrSi It Uvc 1™ n-h »4m si 1st rocognlaing the dl-tlnctlon between nutejn^ m\ 
and of Siting at: pla.br. r'» work will, the ratjldlyjetUng ida-ter of PwU. 
ha. i«m far from tavoorabSe to th* exocirrlcm of the InU-rnal MHfl their T 
The workmen do not aequlre the encrfrj akill which maul.y attend, the . 
labour - end fmrn the verr luUure of the material tbey work with, they are . 
hurry tliroOBi.lU'lr operation to such on extent, that ill. iIiir.1 Inp^^ f«i » 
ordlcarv Pnrtdxn honae* .tralgbt vertk-al mitre*, true right anglo*. or perfectly e>ea 
Innnt. tisttc of Frenchmen . liable* the pUtterer* or that country to cxkiim 
Ith more foaling than I* uaually to be found, aL**. anions* 
itters conncctou with rober ateadineas and truth, 1 certainly 



snrfu. 

strictly ornarnenta- 
OUT own workmen 



tin.!.' 
detail. 



claim the preced- 
Interior decoration.. Aa to the 
of Intermwlrau iwation botw« 
ganiaation of the trait*, and we fc 
motb'r of the pro virion mail/ 
required for the ci 
Ttits provision mlgt 



rert over th* French i 

igian and Dutch plaaaerer*, they seem to 0 
.tioac of England and 1 ranee, a* far a* regard* the oc- 

,-o tittle to learn from them , except, perhaps, in the smalt 
n roost rjelntiui lioinscs for ibe reception of the araff, V-itj 
,...n*Jng nnd painting of the Miic.-c*m1 front* of the brickwork, 
and well be adopted hem; so 1 deacrtbe It, a* o — 



la reaving aquarc putlog hole, throunb tiie cornioe and atttc wall*, " lllc ^J 1 ^,'**lJ."? 
the roof . Tl rough ,11.™ 'putlog. ».e biaerted wlxi, the l,on« .rrW l« |«tat 
beyond tl- facof the wall*, and la.hed down tn the roof timber. In the interior, whilst 
JToM reqiUred for the workmen la siwpenda.1 from the putlog, in »- K ■ 
« It. work to l- eomplet*.t witlerot an) Intcrterene* with tU str*. 
boic*. when not lu use. are ckoej with a apedc. of idog. bearing a 



the , 

to ri 
tssti 

atmtlar decoration. 
1 would call the atteivtion of each of yon 



surface. Til*) 



may be able to avail yourselves of the « 




may l^'u^ w ItjxiWI^t^ 
have hitherto .Vrue Into the capaUUues of terra cotu ware ; but hitherto our spirit of 
routine has wnou.lv impeded our adoption i,f many very riMut lm|w.iv*TOWiU wlilco 
S from St/uee, Vitally .inc. lbc*e mlachlcv ofly at.urd e.ci* duoe, u,™ 

twlek. have been nholl.hed. In the nw-ntlme It eox, almost anperUuoti. for ™ 
upon the advnn^nre* offend by a maurtal of this nature on tlie eioro of lu lUrhto.--. ita 
Zi^inre" "in r^amlasiou'of heat or of aound. *«l to th. fncillllo it is able to aflord 
lo the Mtob'|.lim*nt of any rj-lem of rentilaUon. Tbn lYench buttder* practl,»ll> avail 
thcmwlvea of thcae adrantagie. why AwiH not we do llkewiae ? 

Before leaving the „..«.|al consideration of the maaon . art aj P™otutxl in F-ngljod , it^Ttd 
abroad, I would beg to call attention to the atueitioo paid by ; trench bulUler. lurch .ecu 
and engineers to the tueof material" l.-**easing certain iMUiit*. pby»ir-*l | : „r.rtie l.l the 
position, they are the meet fitted to occupy. Thu., in damn p.ac.- ■ but I' ' " ; ore 
crvsulllne awl the more no., ab«rbent stones wonU I- nae.1 ; in p.»ltl,m. nxpor.,1 1"^ '™ 
dyrmmi.-al effort* of croe. atroln or of comprclon . tlie ru.ea re*i.l ivg material, only are 
omployal, and we took in vain Uirourrbout France for the faahlouanu a'.wunllty ol «eeut- 
lwdy of a buikliog with a rerirting Kone, and of coating the ejpoavd angt 



ii.f t'i 



evecntodof Kcntiah 



nn of the ."cine, and In the railway train-it of the northern part of Fraurt', may re- 
w economical difflcnltlc. which ha... hitherto oppow-l this bra^cli .4 
1 n, from a aounv of lupplv of such onboun.1cd ospibiliun. a* the .llstrict returruu 
□oat every deacrlption of etoive U to be obtaine.1 In fact, near thoBoia*, ™ OE J^" 
- ■ ■ — - » • " *— hard hois and cat**., to the aotlaTt 



anftcr one: aa, forlnslani-e, when the plain faeea of our ohurrli walls are t 

T „, „:,! ,.„..,, „,..»„• ev. ate I in 1.-.I'.... li. >•*•-. »<• r.e. U ' ■ v, ry :r. „■ . , t-.U re, n -J. 
we mar hen- rvld. that the better claas of tertiary llmeatoae* raiand to th. nehjiitwurn. -1 ol 
Pari, are not brought into our I/mdon market i btlt iierhapa the "ft^vemct,!. n ilie 
Mrbralion of the Heine, and In the railway transit of the northern .part ^of »™ 0Bt '^ B1 i y. r ^; 
move the i 
excluxlcl i 

to. Almost every deacript 

margin of the Northern Railway of France, from the 
Pierre. ,m«nW and eervWrw; and their coloor i, nn. ..vpUonabl 

A. to" Fren-h carpenter.- and >otoers' work. Ui* myatary U toegptain *{»t— 
»uece.-l l„ ib.lng what they .lo with the v.ry rtrange tools tbey employ. All the taM«n 
tlvey n*od in the dav when 1 rceided In France (and I A< no' think that free trade tlawyw* 
rffcctd much change In this reapex-tl. were rinrplylow-eaws: mallet wnl I ehlael were alnwa* 
unknown tothe carpenters, and. Inateail of them, they uh.I a strange koUng tool atx.ut -nr. 
(In. long, and baaringa chiwl, somewhat like our tenon chUel, at one er.,1, arid "«♦» 
eh 1-1 at the other. T|-^- ehlael* are tlxd to the bar, which Inn a handle *^ 1 ^°™\ r *; 
an that bv the mere weight and leverage of the tool, It Uenal-lol to work vrtthal^nxt 
erect, and even to serve, a* oceaaton may require, aa a plane, ai an adae . or as , a cli or 
th- respective kind, named. It i« called a ou..ij,i*e. and I am airy to add that at unic*. 

ie- a forratdah!* w-apon in U,e liacda of the escllaldc I renchnien In thtdt dnrnky 
ir, tlurlr faction figl-.b- Htrange looking a, these *«.i./«e. »^ ho ,2^™ J^ '*- 
rtage to execute, at a very cheap rate, the most eonrptlcaoed de*cnpaotH ol carjwo- 
I fnecd oo'v refer to Slonel \tmy . or b. Colonel Ardant. -angular v bean ,fuj 
.....norately lUu-trate.1 work* on tb.l -object, to i,rove that ^„ m ^^J."?_? 
romprtcnt a. we nr.. to carry out any d.~ rl|<ion of vcojen framing. ttoiWet. n«f*, 
RmyTLit tlml-r roof, Kraf, and ?^£ t )«X^££S2Ltt 



It Uc 



ir 



, ,< eh: wno.c continent, at » 



IK1, trULU Plli--XW~>--W II Ij *■,<-■,. <*>--" «-w W - . 

Kientiflc .kill and -wtfra-tion of irsrohatuoal exocuUou which J, 




bridge* erected In Hwltrcrland. Indeed, show t 
well nndevwtood, and -mcceweVly aryliod by th* , 
time wlwai we were c 
It Is only since the dl 
displayed the acientlflc I 
them now to the forem.-H rank In tuesr 

It arem, lo tnr probabl* that th. peculiar form of la^rrtmt-ut omJ I by IU ^JJJ 

ijm, use of tlie mora eaaUy worked to. In the 
the practice of the two 
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HINTS ON DESIGN IN ARCHITECTURE.* 
re of any arcrdtectiiral deign U in ratio with the amount nf lh. sight end ' 
rtu-iy brought to war ujioti It. 



1^'erudy brought to'trar" tt'poo <tT Thir moy also be MM of other iWHr. of~a high 
1 otIit. It behoves tra. than, to .pans no pain* in the production of our designs, 
r may of Uom. etnllcnt and war inmt«f thou awl earnest thought. It 
_ i utaervod Uiat " ant idee* am best. Now, granted thai t hey arc. it would 
But bo wise tu make inch ideas public in all their crudity anil incouiiits-tcucse, a*, lu all 
probability, the. would nut tucvl trllb that favour and recognition that thejr would other- 
wler hart obtained had they been subjected to that scrutiny and afterthought » U lna— 1 7 
to stamp tVtn an originating ln a lofty and cultivated mind. 

How manr architectnral works do wo am around that boar oa oat ie this red «x- two, the 
detegrss of which am In many re»pcct» good, and. it may heiatrn, very original, but. cither 
from haste, luatuaillon, or other caoaea, art nut allowed 10 undergo the reltning process by 
the mind of thr architect nccrnsnry to rank them as works of the highest order of art , The 
student, therefore , ahould not spare any tronldo In the preparation of his design, neither 
should he be satiafjed with it uutU he baa thoroughly studied and matured the whole, first 
collectively, then imUrUaally. 

To carry out an amhlbsetural >U*l(m successfully and cotjip'.eis. in all it* parti is no caiy 
matter. Nat It may bo dona if the dttlgner ia determined, and lie cannot make too great a 



crlnV* tosrartls obtaining that nputar.oo .1. 
those that are engaged m the profc-siun. We 
attention necessary to be bestowed upon arty ilc 
Architecture u peculiarly a public property. 



nod we should eni 1.-.. 
villager by erecting buiMlng* 
monlniu w ith their surntnridli 
ng the neccwdty for beu 



that, ia the i 
occasionally b 
not to deviate 
To an Iruagit 
done. 

The f.tcade 
eBTvwtu 



i.-.|--ni" 



I 11 
I"; 



very t 

n Pi >p "prlate 
g otm portion 
g oeref ui In t 
rm. the Act I 



seil.lf riv u 



all, and it 
hoot over intimate th 
hat una.-* to raiae i< 
lag brought 



raid I 
vale 



rd by 

M.J 



l,Mt 



add to 
reral 



tin 



, 1 



■mxahOe aii'l har- 



1. 



re mind it 



hard to 



tl. 



Iteration of our oVstiirn*. I must now my 
hould not lm loot sight of. It is necessary 
Iglnat thought. Dear In mind, however, 
ppod of ail ita freshness and originality, 
rclna of fancy. Tui*, however, mutt be 



of a battdlng might be rendered admirable by the aligliteat alteration la the 
a w.n low-liend. by making the cornier ilevpeT. or by tbo amission of certain 
feature- ; but for the want of proper revialon it I- rendered ob)«ctlail»ble to the eiea of 
aaxllul an hitocts. and of rtlnaalfcaf 11 -Tiiiri to others w bo are not competent to explain tlie 
canar of their disapproval. 

II U convincing. Own. that certain principles moat be adopted to lnanre a aooi^gnl 
result, and rile, and prlnetplea, U made «e of at all, moat be capable of IWeotioal appll- 
rati™ ; and I wUl to-night endeavour to give a few Uinta on the •object of architectural 
com portion for the guldaoce of the eniuent mernlKn of tola Society. Itoping they will he 
received a* the remit of aome experience and crral tore for thU t rr.nch of the arte. I do 
ao -JviOi great .lim it-new. feeling tltai I tn> tt.it » tvrr. myactf . but if my paper thn.l.I bo 
lite iseaiM of creating Kcood Uutughta, 1 aball i.vJ rcpaU tor any trouble 1 hare tok. a In 



1 that the 
1 ut it- hatriitit 

^Tuy detbni will r< 11 nuatttf acton and altogethaw a fawity owe. ao mtUcr how pure a 
•tyle you adoert, if rem eboold violate the rules of cimipoauooa ; and a ityte not to be 
atlmirsl in itaerf as the Chinese, for instance -might b. uml to pruat.it.le acotunt and 
made capable of many valuabbt •uggestton-. If litfuxtl with spirit and tovrntkio that is 
wanting in lb* other. 

A groat ileal of valuable and intwuctlvs Information has bean written on the subject of 

architectural awtheUcs. and Mr. (lartaut's book, pnbla*ad by Weak', la one of the beat of 
which you can |.sa»«t yourself The cqtipft »f liaegil is fally aisl eatwfaliy trcatetl. In 
it y.OT will find much to instroct. and there is a f re-haeas and force lu the treatment of the 
whole subject that nvrte the attention and .Might of the leader. I would lerunumul it 
to all. I have read it myself several timet, and fours! much benefit arise therefrom. My 
pacarr Is but a few hints In a practical way, juet Jottod down for referoaoa. I do not pro- 
tend to set befrtre cow each a dfch as Uts one J have just ailadad to. 

Hvery habitable' building requlrea to lie provided with an en trance, windows for the 
aiaulasliiii of light, and a roof for protcctioa against the inclemencies of tbo weather; as 
warmth hs also rtorcasary. we mast make proriKon for securing this end by building Are. 
places, the chimneys of which, If carried alvve Un> roof, affostl the designer an excellent 
opportunity of exercising his taste and skill. So far aa neoeasfty is cooocrned. three are 



al 

wandiiif to muter the cl*TJj.tkin mn ot>* 
Kftorn oiki onrlch them ftMUirva Uuu tl 
anil th" first thiiitf to Ijc iy>iksu.lnreti tn oU 
but by late jut proportiotoi of tauliii c 
gmT*!!} «pi'»viiiiirr. my iliCHcalt to I* 
atlivMiihm rr*<iulrp« the wlivlo 



but it mmm are nut »Jt<ltffWh<r 
and tsLXialML'tiua to Uie eye, tt I* to 
iLT^hitcct muni t»e hrou«ht to bear ; 
U " brvittHH '— not t<y iiuud iw*&uit, 
9 Wltit roW *iv4 shadow. ThU in, 
omy nature of our 
thi^ 'J*"n>lY*Atttiiar« 



1 n^-u5fT;i(tlr ill mm 



or rrfium! "o Trry iiocea«ar) to a pnj-jmr arvhl t*t '.tin*. 



vtexlow ■nukC* 1 , Tiu.ru* than is 
Uiu w«Ua tn« fniea a* little 
■ inn.: u:- iiililiiii.*- :ir .1 n itt-jv* 
tl* imo.i1 Ur.f* 'A-nui'.l \x fo«rul 



tJIfs'tlTI^ U> Ot^tmy (hot ttrtswltii 

etfsWt. 

A3 >% rale, then, If yonr clralirn reqalrr* a large ammmt oi 
prvf-er for the nLalnttrataacc of thii -loalur, roo mint Irate 
uraoniiun m poati bte. only enriching* the viiiilowi witli 
architrave ; ana the cornier with a imutll tttrino; coime and I 
quite euflVrlent to Witlffr the ere. 

It la noe gnol tm&* to'ititmliK* — I nay aay. a^oma* ta —a hnttraai or irilaater between 
window*! or other ofarntair" eJoaal v set, tharehy oorertaf the wall iftaoe, thai w<mUJ hare 
been much twtter lert i-rrfectJT fee* from aay decorative tVattirVe Yet how ufUrn <hi we we 
thlfl <Ume ? The defect I hare ja«t alluded to la rautlcalaiiy fclaritiK if the wln.k.w-twatla be 
etraJifht anil are closely «rt tip to the ooraioe or facia above, for then tlu* elevation preaenta 
aleo«vtheT a «.li-tarbud and un«a»y aptxuramx-, the aollrl portlone of It. a« tt were, bcin^r in 
the form of a era**,, or rb«u,.*n*l, and beeuinea nothiuti mora than j^ila-rtar, cornioe. and 
window. It would, Ut4an3, be bettor to uw carved or ariulrlrcnW headed window-^ ; 
althf,aa;h they worn 3.1 aot admit m large an amount of light, yet they would allow of a «uall 
portion of the wall to he aces, a* the spandrela above them would be rcained by thla mean*, 
beaHe* makti-K a rariotr In the Lines of the tompoaition. 

CoupM windonn. If the plan admit, of It. rnabh* y«i wcxewhat to |rt omr this crux, 
aa yon (rain additional wail aaaoe ; and not only that, you then mluot the voi.1* to oinvhali 
thrlr formar nooibt-r. aa ratrlt iou*>dtd window bMxuna* a* oiu', Uvtert-by atmpii/T. inj; the 
tsitirc elevation, ja rtnJttiiig you t*i troal tl-ani awn* eUU>iaUl> with wider arcuitrart^ 
than yon oooJd othorwUr have don* had they n malood single. 

Before I proceed any further, boar la mind that, if the proportlcna and -toaitioaa of tbfi 
pmera! crntUon in an archLtectural romnorition be not iatiafactor>- aud P l«udrur- if th*w 

aTten^t^^ ra^Tr e'nri hTtntdy^ha 4 * a atSaa l r^vikd^ l^^iT^ 
woui.t of 'fculfa^eut Iv.n.men'^cani^t itxtJfy ur mahu up^r the wan^^d^l^™ 7 
To inaur.! hraadUi 3 on ra.». a rule, niak-' th*' wall L-'ta wn th« wiiidiiwh n.ual in 

wtJth to the window* thc.tt«rt%a*, but not k«. ThU U, lodacd, a good proportion wbetu 
nnlntcrrrnea; hot, on tha contrary, if oat of thtaw Wure* ia intro- 
aaa the window and hottrvaa ^uflloenllj' to 
oorcring the waU apace aod reaUilng to tho 




of preaerrtng ,J breadth" tn year ctnnj-caiticn, I will 
partfl of an arrhltectural elemUon. 

the huiitting be a cborvii, or cn honfft.'. or 



• By Mr. K. H. IIiutkh, as mentioned ia war Last, 



•in and nromuirnt feature in tha fatjade, an) it dwnM uU ..>- 
dignliicd and MMBjeaj manner, aa Ipeiiig the priotipal |K»int 
1 am Mire you will iffM with me wUn I f«| there la m-tlung r tii 
arcldtacturo than the noLle porta;* of wtuu of out catlie-Jnil*- and Unas on Hie contiacut. 

A d-.nnnay cannot pearrely l>e «is*le t.-> lnrr. ; that thU in perfectly uudtnrtood by tho 
nrchiU-ctiof Ihe prwrul Uttw \> evvlenw-d by Uaiklmr *t the publiu and privnte buiUHnr- 
erorUd in this raptdlT lia|>nir1ng town within the lait few y«ara- a aatlafHCtoTy ouritra--. 
to tlie miKTaWa and mragre entrancea tha. were perpetrated during the two or tl.ru* 
its * oj prei ion* to this one. 

Ui-e important thine; in dulgning a doorway (rmrtloularly if It be in thr Italian otyle) in 
to give It a totally distinct character from the window*. Wo frw.nenUy are- tha head of a 
door treated in cxactlr the «a*n* manner atvJ of the aaflM atupe ae tlir window optaiicg* of 
the building, tha* giving a long and dirnn^porUouad nppeuxaoca, tho extra height abova 
the door (tometimea Tery ouikaidornMr) l*elng filled In a-ith glaaa or ironwork,__Xo light 
oTtT a door slioiiM exeard half It* width in height, rmleaa it be a 1 
shoirid be bui-t of a hard rnaaarial, to aa to 1 



puWtc buikhnga. very tuuth o*™a«xi to. 

Hie lower lortloi: iduwli be- dcraigned it: a plain wax. with few or no rroSo tii tr m- rn 
if delicate and enriched onea be adofrtud, take cant they are protoctol by bo: 1 or 1 



rue 
or If 
parta. 

Aa comicea do ni« teem to bava been d^eiopail In landbeval nrchitectan- . nvr to hnv. 

taken so f-n'Ouii'-'itt » j- nU<«i *s U f.'ru; nu lutrgmJ fctitUTe ,u tho c«.irni.-f < -I '■• ■ 

Oothlc atyUa, perhaps, In ^-taking about this lUnportant part of the elttatlon. 1 had better 
takvi u.y (.xampli* fruoi an ItaiLan desdgn. 

(lire your cornice aulfklent projection, but do not, as a rule, 1st It projoct more than ili 
depth , nnltw it txj con-trocted of wood, in which oaae it nuy o^aatly rxnaed^tdila, {awtkularly 

a woo ten conitrocttou, 
material , as fttona. 

Am your elevation may. perliapa, tlepettd a great deal upon the cornice f»r protluctni; 



th At you ma 
pnl one, and 



atiaiUiw, 1 
la the ptii 
the wail below. In the m 
U tha echo of the cornice 
jLooouj at>l tireiom< 



wall itndeiriiauh uue not 
mauabcr* must ba Introduced ( 
they arc (duped wtkent thi'i or 
by this mnana break the line o 

Comlcc* should always be a 
their oae -wwa to be to blend 
miiul, irniti* in 

1 f no « r ; li 1 1 r.iea 



do it* duty ; bi 
should ba proportionc 
ne way <aj obttcrved t< 
Aa an uninterrupted 
appeoranoe If tlw low 



p oil, atb 
with grvat oa 
Mr. Garttf-tt] 
c'raloe "f son. 



1 1- i 



this mend fit 
the " echo " of 
at tha tenia, or lOstragal, 
length uould pr*M'i»t a 



broke 



• ifu 



■ In 



■ Ll , .. .t ' 

shadow belc 
oompanied b 
tnd fiamiotti 



Olgs of tho shadow oast from tt upw- the 
• nudlUiona or block", these necetalry 
ctory result ; and I*, scarcely matters how 
t, provided thrlr face, oatoii the light. aod 



frier'-. :- tftfv tend to grace and iligulty 
the com loo with the wall, and are, In my 

to a good effect, 

few members are Introduced below the frieae, it can b* made mucii 

deeper thun if locoaiaantol by those features, and if aUghUy adraocvl from the gcm.-^I 
srali Hue oi the baiiuing ai. Improvement will follow. 

The eorntoe. or aau member, in the architecture of the VetlUeral period, althonc'i very 
iU3erent in lie iipplksstkm. seams to pontes, the same guiding prmdples aa ia other »} its. 



TbeOotlticccxmieefc froqueotiv dcsigiie.i with a smaller monsnrr running 
Itarailal with H, whioh U as indispenaahlc at the tenia In tha other styles, 
cvndw iaciiul.* a large <*vs*l«. torning out a! U.wor cigc antl producing tl 

We thss «e that whatever stylo we adopt to ihcorale our buildings the hubs 



.ion, ston-d In 1 lie bnltrew rWi^f up at the division of ever.', bay. 
' to introduce I'locas or paurran to take away a moootoiiy. but. at the 
aaproved by thoae deooruUre features, aa the shadow east from them 
lm back produces a ftoe contrasting line, and enables us to judge of 

liter miming below utl 
' >, unksw the 
the ache. 

stylo 1 

mast be earned cut tu every < 
shadow cast upon the wall l/eot 

anil, for the perfect aatii" 
outline of the corona s s 
pw|*rtlon« of thlt 1 
architect., and a " |« 
tutettoj to without wcarinesa. 

The basement is, perhaps, not thought to require ao much I 
a building, for we see many erections that an faulty In this part ; 
thought to the subject, we shall see that it Is a very Imp rtaat one. 
noasansrol a boauty by tha Chinees, but a tmngrc, weak looking basement U In •■••> w -y t > 
Is' accounted Iteautlful. 

Now it I* .^^rtt tataaarthte to give too great importance to this essential feature la 
architectural design, and therefore ttndy to preserve to It due boldlieat and freedom g£ 
treatment, but taking care to avoid ooaraeocsa. Beatrictiont are imposed by tuildiag acta 

it of all that cooid he wlditl in desiintrng a 




corona, with the crura ti tun altote ; 
small projecting member to break tha 
then, of bestowing great care in Use 
,U,1 th.nk. fell by ail „ 



: bat if ws give a lltt* 
Small feet may I ■• 



but, t» 1 



good t 

lx»slMe to girt) t 
tflactad. 

IlL . bur h iiri,.i-,s -nr ■ ft -! '. r .j '■■-■■arv i; n na:iTly I'.'ft fn-<- ■ iltflri- 1 you 

are not so trammelled, and you have scope to produce a pruodncnt baaeniaat : hot in all 
case* it ia right to design the sv reral parta ao thai they may not be liable to rt-.e iv* any 
injury by getting knock(*<l off or dtsftgurrd by p-a«*er*-by. 

To jotlgi) i>f the value of the basement, wo have only to compare the holldlnif of thr* 
cixford t'nlvaratty Uuaaum, dadgnnt by afeasn. Ueou and Woolwurd, with the Idverp > 1 
Collegiate I iisUtutiou, by fclmi^ . or the New Talace of Wealmiiutsr. -Wit the Vktxna 
Tower may be aorn - one of the noblest deidgns ootscr/irablu — not intmding upon the eye 
of the sncctjitor, but worthy to hoar above fat* glurioua burthen. 

I may add that thr introduction of wiaduW opening, tab) La avoided, aa It material.;, 
weaken* tlmt >>liililHty of effect that tru4> architecture thould alwn>s poassaa. 

On the -object or *h^h>w, much I fast might be written, as It affords a very large fleVl 
for thought and atistly, I am aware that a great deal has been said regarding thU •tibjret 
already, but It sorma aa If tho attention that could be brought to bear upon It wen- un- 
limited, and I am, therefore, sorry that want of time will provctit uo front doing anything 
but touch upon this part in the study of architoctunO compoalUoo. 

In the first place, to bring good shadows, you must design good members and prt'j«'ctiwi», 
Iroth in tho plan, or general n^tlinea of your buUdlng, also In the chief feature*, and, ia-ffly. 
thr mouldmga ; and bear in mind, that ao ^irspr-pnjportkm of alutdow will .ie»troy " bruadth. ' 
as wall as create oanfuaion, by a multipUcity of liuas and dsooratkn. Von must, 
therefore, span) no pains la drawing out the details of your boilding, taking care to Jwlge 
aright the quantity of shadow each projecting member will cast below, and above *U, -*e 
that the profiles of them are gracefully and chastely drawn. It la a very common ermr to 
hurry over this part of tho itrasajhtwan's work, the general airusigesnrtit and dMprai'.Htn of 
the plan ant tha construction tt^ig the meat prominent idace and atUTitiou ; aud 
fimucntly details are drawn oat at a few minutes notioo, whilst a workman l*. waiting, 
which, when It Is rrpTodueed in stone, timber, or whstsm tlic material may be, appears 
faulty, and a source of groat annoyance. 

The value of cast shadow (or that which is produced by one object that lolls U]>on 
another), seems to be tuoch aH-rcclatad at the jtrmot time, and U often carrifd to gn a*, 
length . aiaare-facrd and sharp angles bring very often wtrodoocsl, and even the omammto] 
portions are dastgned to give a crisp e£fectj but the extreme is to he s voided, as a harsh and 
unpieaslng smrwanuma »» produced, robbing th* hiirisontal Itnea and severe port* of Wag 
daign of their proper value, yet adding no grace. The production of forum, other than 
turn pie geometrical ones, do not give a aatstafactory result in Itat'lacod c 

As a right idea cannot be always formed of the effect certain portions of 1 
dotal! may produce when executed and placed in position, If they are 'drawn out in the 
oftVe. it ia much better to do thla at the lufdiog, as a far more satiafa. tory Idea can the* 
he had ; end. if poa4tJe, small pieoea should be wwaad. or run In pla ae rr , and fixed at the 

^Tfud^fitd detail should bo drawn out from the small jaatM ur.ul a drawiag to * 

medium scale be first produced, say 1 Inch or U to the toot (the latter is tha bait, a* the 
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lurti arc easily mnawired off with a common rale). »• It will generally he found mammrj 
tm m-Olfy or «iltr •omn of tha member*, for It ofvn h»pjKo« that the de-dun hjw a coarser 
ai-jiearancc when enlarged ; therefor*, till* girm too the opportunity of rvftnlng it. 
and trill ultimately tie a earing of Umi and trouble In to* preparation of the fuU-iited 
1 tail. * 



MORTUARY CHAPEL, KENSAL GREEN CEMETERY. 

WE give a (ketch of the mortuary chapel orcr the family grave of the 
late William Pitt Byrne, M. A., and no* in course of completion, in 
Kensal - green Cemetery, by Mr. Cany, of Great Portland- it: .i t It 
ia intended to answer the purpose of securing to the mourner visiting 
the laat resting-place of departed relatives, a welcome privacy. It is built 
of Portland atone, and the door, as well as a cruciform window at the back, 
it glased with ruby glass. Within, is a while marble altar slab, und abovr, 
a fine black marble tablet, bearing the epitaph in gold letters. 

The late William Pitt Byrne was so intimately and honourably con- 
nected with the pre*! that, while passing over his moral worth and the 
winning attributes of his pri- 
vate character, we are justi- 
fied in paying a slight tribute 
to the distinguished abilities 
and extensive literary and 
classical attainments which he 
employed in the public ser- 
vice. His father, sole pro- 
prietor and sole manager of 
the Morning Pott, having been 
■tabbed one night in the office 
■ y a political assassin, Mr. Pitt 
Byrne, then a Fellow-Commoner 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
aurcecdei him in the proprietor- 
ship and management of the 
paper, and not only maintained 
its political character, but suc- 
cessfully extended its scope. 
Following the course pursued 
by his father, he vindicated the 
cause of independent journalism, 
and rigidly adhered to his prac- 
tice of stedfastly refusing all 
offered testimonials. 

Shortly atcr his marriage Mr. 
Pitt Byrne retired from his 
onerous duties, but he did not 
relinquish his literary pursuits, 
and continually contributed to 
the periodical* of the day. Pro- 
ficient in ancient languages, he 
was at the time of his prema- 
ture decease engaged on a work 
uf deep research and universal 
interest, and proposed publish- 
ing a correct and accurate 
translation, with notes, of all 
the obscure or unintelligible 
passages in the Old Testament, 
(-specially the Psalms. From the curious errors he bad already discovered, 
it is to be regretted he did not survive to complete the work. 



Our object bt not to go into the question — as far, at least, as we can avoid It— 
as to the origin of Area, but, assuming that Ares da occur, to inquire what is the 
best form of organisation in any large town for the general protection of the in- 
habitants against such calamine*, and by what means the expenses attendant 
thereon can most equably be defrayed. 

Ik- Pin- we go, however, into the question of future organisation, it is necessary 
to obtain sll the facts we can as to existing laws, and as to the existing rights, 
which have, to a certain extent, supplanted the existing laws. We hare evidence 
laid before us from the Home Office that It is not the intention of the fire 
insurance companies to keep up the present Fire lirigade. It is for as to take 
the best evidence we can as to whether London can safely be left without such a 
lira brigade ; if not, whereunder whom It ought to be placed, and by what 
means the expense should be defrayed. 




DOORWAY, CHURCH OF SAN PEDRO DE OLITE, SPAIN. 

THE church of San Pedro is one of two very remarkable churches in the 
town of Olite, in the kingdom of Navarre, pleaaantly situated on the 
river Cidacos, once one of the jewels of the Navarrese Crown, but now 
fallen into neglect and decay, and only half populated. 

Wc illustrate this week the very fine doorway of this church, and part 
of the facade, the whole of which is grand and massive, as well as 
elaborately sculptured. The tower rises to a considerable elevation, 
capped by a gallery with perforated quatrcfoils, and from this springs a 
lofty spire. The proportions of the doorway are very good, and the orna- 
ment which decorates the mouldings of the arches and capitals of the 
columns is remarkable, both for the delicacy and freedom of its execution 
and variety of design. It was evidently constructed during the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. The rose window over the doorway, it will be 
remarked, docs not quite centre with it. The broad band running beneath 
the window is most elaborately and quaintly carved. The church was 
built by one Azzeyzzo Pinel, a notary of Olite, as is set furth In an in- 
scription on the front. 

LONDON FIRES. 

THOMSON HANKEY, Esq., M.P., has sent a list of queries to the Lord 
Mayor, with the following note :— 
My dear Lord Mayor, — I enclose a list of queries which I should probably nut 
JO any witnesses who would kindly attend on our Fire Committee on behalf of 
the City of London, and should be quite ready to put any others which tbe 
witnesses might desire, in order to give us such information as might be in their 
power as to tbe existing state of the laws, the efficiency, sufficiency, defect, or 
otherwise, for the general protection of London against losses by Are. 



STATUE OF THE LATF. MR. JOSEPH LOCKE, C.E. 

AMEETINO of gentlemen who had agreed to form a general committee for 
nrirfuating a memorial to tbe late Mr. Joseph Locke, civil engineer and 
M.I'., was held in the theatre of die Institution of Civil Engineers, on tbe 14th 

Inst., fur the purpose of considering 
the form of the proposed memorial. 

Tbe Chairman, Lord Alpbbd 
Pa i. bt, lit Introducing the ash- 
joct, r e fer r ed to bis personal ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Loekc, bis 
social qualities, the general rrgrst 
at his loss, and the desire to per- 
petuate his memory by IbeerMtion 
of a statue to be placed in juxta- 
position with those of Stephenson 
and Brunei, with whom he bsd 
been associated in life In the con- 
struction of the gigantic railway 
undertaking* of this and other 
countries, as an incentive to the 
younger members of a professloa 
to which (J rest Britain owes so 
much of her present grandeur sad 
prosperity.. Lord Alfred mentioned 
the communications which had 
taken place between hlmsdf and 
the Chief Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests as to the site of the 
proposed statue, and stated hit 
belief that, notwithstanding tat 
reply, he bad little doubt but that 
if the application was supported 
by lite influential gentlemen pre- 
sent, and assisted by the repre- 
sentatives of the Stephenson sod 
Brunei memorials, it would be 
successful, and he promised to use 
every means in bis power with this 
object. 

Mr. J. J. HOPR JOHSBTOXB, 

M l'., ssid that for many years 
he had the pleasure of the intimate 
friendship of Mr. Locke, umi con- 
cluded a most touching address by 
moving a resolution irf/avourof the 
erection of a public statue to bis 
memory. Tbe resolution was se- 
conded shortly by Mr. Hawkshaw, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Moppatt, M.P., alluded to Mr. Locke's remarkable zeal, latent, sad 
energy, and the great engineering works in which be bad been engaged, and 
moved that subscription lists be opened (limited to ten guineas) for the purpose 
of providing tbe necessary funds. This resolution was seconded by fir. COBDEX, 
M.P., and carried unanimously. 

Mr. G. P. lit DDKM referred to Mr. Locke as associated with Stephenson and 
Brunei in the early history of railways, and the natural desire, therefore, that a 
statue to his memory should be placed in juxtaposition to theirs. After alluding 
to hb personal and cordial friendship with Mr. Locke, be moved the appointment 
of a committee for giving effect to tbe foretroing resolutions, and that Charles 
Munby, Esq., be requested to act as honorary secretary. The resolution was carried. 



LINCOLN DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

AT the last committee meeting held at Lincoln, it was determined that the 
annual public meeting for the present year should be held at Market 
Kascn, on Thursday and Friday, the 6th and Otb days of June. The subject of 
the Cathedral pulpit was next discussed with some anxiety, as the cost con- 
siderably exceeds the sum that has at yet been subscribed for its execution. We 
bate already described Mr. George Gilbert Scott's design. It consists of the 
pulpit and a canopy above it, interspersed with statuettes of prophets, if- in 
carved oak, the cust of which last alone would, it is said, be £140, Tbe treasurer, 
it was stated, had received a sufficient amount of subscriptions to enable the 
Committer to order the pulpit proper, but as the Chapter lias expressed a very 
strong desire to possess tbe pulpit In Its entirety, the Committee is anxious u> 
fulfil that wish, and determined to send out circulars to the members and friends 
of tbe society in tbe hope that the requisite sum will lie shortly raised. The 
whole cost of tbe pulpit will, we understand, be £400. 



BBS SOS's WATCUES AXD CuOCS*.— " Perfection of mechanism."— awrWjSJ 
Osld watches. 8 to too guineas ; surer watches, a to Us guineas. Benson's rxw Hlo*rBtsa 
Pamphlet, free for two stomps, dctcrlptire of erery construction of watch, enable P er *°** 
In any pan of tbe world to select with the irratott certainty the watch brat adapted u 
their use. Watches arnt tree and safe by pott on receipt of a remittance. . .... 

1. W. BiasOB, *. it 31, Lml|ratc-hlll, 40 4 47, OorohW, London, Mi BstablUwd CTHi 
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THE LOCK KKN VIADUCT. FORTFATRICK RAILWAT.* 

TH 18 viaduct wa» situated on a curve of half a mile radio*, and carried a single 
lira of railway over tbc loeh at an obliuue angle, to that the width of ue 
waterway was increased from 965 feet to 300 toot, the depth of tbc water at the 
point of crossing being 29 feet in summer. It tonal* ted of seven opening*, three 
of 130 feet each in tlx! centre, spanned by wrought-lron girders or the bow and 
•trim; form ; two semicircular arches of maannry, of 20 feet span, in the abut- 
ment* ) and two opening* of SO feet each at the ends, provided with flat cast-iron 
girder*. Owing to there being scarcely any current, it was not deemed m-cejuary 
to art the pier* in the line of the loch, bot they were placed at right 



square I 

The t 



The foundations maaixtrd nf strong (Travel, except in the case of the cost abut- 
ment of tbc main openings, where a running sand was met with, and in this 
instance the lower cosines of the masonry were laid on a bed of hydraulic lime 
! 3 fret in thickness. The two deep-water pier* were each formed of two 
8 feet in diameter, placed 8 fret apart, and connected above the water 
level bv semicircular arches of masonry. 1'or each tower of the piers a caat-iron 
tnbe 8'feet in diameter, in lis piece*, was sunk, the tubes being 36 feet and 42 feet 
in length for the cast and wo*: peers respectively. When the masonry was 
brought op to tha surface, the upper castings of the tubes were removed. Around 
the pirn «,0UO cable yards of loose rabble (tone* were deposited, so as to produce 
an artificially deeper foundation. The tube*, when placed In position, sank from 
1 foot to 3 feet, by their own weight, until they reached the gravel and sand, 
Btbey remained quite firm. This formed a good tost of the sufficiency of the 
* ! ~n, as the weight of the tubes on their narrow edges was equal to from 8 
per square foot, while tbc total weight on the foundations of 
I structure, including the moving load, was only about 0] tons per 

! foot, 

method adopted m sinking the tube* waa that of ordinary well sinking. 
Two plate-Iron screw pans, of an inverted cone shape, were rmployed ; one 2 feet 
In diameter at the top and 1 foot deep, and the other, which was only used for the 
harder portions of the excavations, 1 mot In diameter at the top and 1 foot deep. 
There were opening* in the sides, covered with leather flaps, to prevent the 
material from escaping when the pans were filled. Three arms of round iron 
projected through the sides of the pans, and being connected to a long rod with a 
cross handle at the upper end. the screw pans were worked by four men, and 
when full were raised by tackle. Tbc larger pan raised about 1 cubic font of 
material each time, and the smaller one about one-fourth of that quantity. By 
these means the tubes were ssmk in some instances as much as 18 inches in one 
day, the mmiromn bring 2 inches per day in the ease of the north tube of the west 
pier, where large boulder stones were encountered, rendering necessary the use of 
a screw pick. When the tube* had been lowered the desired depth, concrete was 
deposited within them, varying from 12 fivt to 18 feet in depth in each tube. On 
this concrete ashlar masonry was laid, the cordon course being of granite, In 
Urge bloeks^for "**M n | tllc J niu J "^jf 11 ^"' J^ 1 * "j "th"'^"''''} 

The bow-and-string girders were each 1% feet 8 inches in length, and were 
segmental In form, the rise being 17 feet 0 inches, so that the segment was almost 
identical with a catenary curve, or the true curve of equal pressure. The sections 
of the upper and the nnder booms were identical. They consisted of a main 
, 24 inches broad and 1 of an inch thick, and of two channel irons, each 
"- by 4 inches In section and 1 an inch thick, placed at a distance of 8 inches 
between and to which the struts and ties, of the same section of channel 
The transverse girders for earning the roadway were 
ie ends, where they rested on the channel irons of the 
inches deep In the centre. The middle web of these gird< 



iron, were riveted. 
C inches in depth at 
under booms, and K 



n a 

bv 4 an inch in section, at the top and the bottom of the web on each side. Every 
alternate girder projected i feet, from which T iron struts ware carried up to 
the crossings of the diagonal bracing. The weight of the girders and roadway 
between the points of support was 88 tons, and of the ballast (2 inches in depth) 
14 tons, making a total dead load of 102 tons ; and taking the rolling load at one 
ton per lineal foot, the total load on one span would be 233 tons. The area of 
the upper boom was 33 Inches, and of the under boom, exclusive of rivets, 
27 4 inches. The distance between the centres of gravity of the upper and the 
under hnmni was 17 04 inches. Tbe tensile strain on the under boom amounted 
to 4'04 tons per inch, and the comprehensive strain on tbe upper boom to 8 35 tons 
per inch. When tbe whole of the load was upon the girders, there was no com- 
pressive strain on any of the diagonals, but there were tensile strains varying 
from 3*4 tons to 7*5 tons, or equal respectively to 0 cwt. and 1 ton per square 
inch of section. 

Tbc Author considered that the bow-and-string girder possessed advantages 
over the Warren or other lattice girders, with parallel top and bottom members ; 
as in tbe latter class it was not possible to make the top and bottom members 
theoretically correct, without great labour and waste of material, and as, owing 
to the great variation in tbe strains on the diagonals, it was necessary that they 
should be of varying dimensions, Involving in some case* even different sections 
of Iron. 

Tbe girders were built in position on staging, and tbe greatest amount of 
deflection of any one girder from Its own weight wna | of an Inch. Subse- 
quently, when a locomotive-engine, weighing 34 tons, was placed in tbe centre 
of each span, and afterward* was run over, first at ten mile* an hour, and then 
at twenty-five miles an hour, tbc deflection amounted to from s to J of an 
Inch in each girder, there being no perceptible difference in either case. Finally, 
when four engines were coupled together, so as tu give a load equal to 1 ton per 
lineal foot, tbe deflection only amounted to from 1 to lib* of an inch. 

The total cost of the viaduct amounted to about £13,000. 



Mr. THe has explained that the motto placed on the pedestal of the 
centre figure in the pediment of tbe Exchange was not suggested by the late 
Prince Albert, as generally supposed, but bv llean Milman ; but Prince Albert 
sugg-ftted that this aw_kwa"rd^.uT^, h WbJcri pui^lod the sculptor and architect, 

**ai,bT»Ijr.K.L.J.BLTTll, 



ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 



A N ordinary general meeting of this body was held at the rooms, Conduit- 
A street. Regent-street, on Friday ; A. W. BLOMFIILD, Esq., M.A., Pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

Mr. J. C. Adam*, lion. Sec., read the minutes of proceedings of tbe last 
meeting, which were approved and confirmed 



yomliuition.— The following gentleman was nominated for membership :— 
Mr. Francis Sills (proposed by Mr. Taylor; seconded by Mr. Waller.) 

Thr Modelling Clou.— Mr. Blasiiili. drew attention to the importance ot 
members of tbe Association joining the modelling class, attendance upon which 
be himself and many other members had found to be of great advantage. A 
little practice of working in tbe round was very beneficial, and gave gentlemen 
tbe capacity of drawing with much more facility and effect, lie understood 
there was a chance of their getting some casts from the Architectural Museum 
U' the numbers attending the modelling class was increased, and he hoped that 
such would be tbe case. 

The < 'it a i k man agreed with Mr. Blashlll. For the last two or three weeks 
unavoidable causes bad kept him away from the modelling daa», but be Intended 
in future to attend regularly, Having hail casts offered to them, and the whole 
subject having occupied the attention of the senior members of tbe profession, be 
thought they ought to have a good modelling class, and hoped to sec an improve- 
ment in it before loug. 

Mr. R. 0. 11 auk is thought then- was one thing that influenced the modelling 
class very much, and that was the time of meeting (six o'clock), which, on the 
class of design evenings, rendered Ui« sitting very long. Six o'clock was a very 
inconvenient hour Sir many gentlemen to come to tbe class, and probably was 
tike cause of the number attending the class not being greater ; ana he thou 
it would bo desirable to make arrangements for i 
week Instead of Fridays only. 

The Ciiai rmax.— There might be 
Ross (teacher of the modelling class). 

Mr. Bla«bili — At present we have the rooms only for one night in the 
week. 

The Chairman.— Certainly, to have two nights a week would be a better 
arrangement. 

Mr. Harris thought It would be impassible to have a full modelling class on 
the class of design evenings or the ordinary general meeting evenings. 

Mr. llLASBILL.— At present the class of assign night was a long night. 

The CDAlntfAK remarked that thev had better consult with Mr. Ross on the 
subject, which they could not discus* at that time. 

The subject then dropped. 

Joinery. — Mr. J. A. Bcxker then delivered some observations on tbe subject 
of joinery, his remark* being illustrated by models of doors, floors, 



Mr. 



menu-, skirtings. Jtc. Mr. Bunker said a good authority had defined joinery to 
be that part of the science of architecture which consisted In framing or joining 
together wood for tbe external and internal finishings of houses, such as the 
linings of nails and rough timbers, the putting together of doors, windows, 
stairs, and the like, ft required, therefore, more accurate and nicer workman- 
ship tban carpentry, being of a decorative nature and near the eye. It was not 
bis intention to describe all the materials in general use in joinery, nor the tools 
employed, but he would hand round tbc room a number of models which be had 
brought with him. He then showed a piece of white deal ; thev knew it was 
white deal by the knots, bat the grain of it was very much like yellow deal ; and 
also a piece of yellow deal, the chief difference bring the dark -coloured knots ; 
but the knots were now verv often coloured, so that they were hardly able to 
tell the difference between white and yellow. He next showed specimens of pitch 
pine, which had a very large amount of turpentine ; teak, which was pretty in 
colour and grain, and was also very heavy j and a piece of wainscot. Those were 
some of the materials, but there were many other* used by the joiners. As for 
tbc tools, they ought to look round a Joiner's bench and ask the joiner what the 
various tools found there were used for. Perhaps the simplest work a joiner had 
to do was to prepare floor boards. The best kind of floor was that which showed 
no nail hole*. He then proceeded to describe the several descriptions of floors 
and skirtings. He reminded his audience that in making drawing* for 
joiners' work they should ever remember that wood would shrink. Having 
had the floors laid and the skirting fixed, they should then think of doors. 
In order to that tbe foreman of the joiners got hi* rod and set out a section, 
longitudinal and transverse, of the doors the joiner had to frame. Tbe 
rod was sent to the chalk-line foreman, whose duty it was to cut every- 
thing fnr doors with the least amount of waste. Tbe lecturer then exhibited 
a model of a four-panel square door, and described tbe mode of making it with 
ranch minuteness, including planing, taking out of winding, thicknessing, mor- 
tising, tenoning, ploughing, glueing up. cleaning off, Ac. He nexl pn.-ee.l-i! »•» 
explain the mode of fixing and hanging doors, referring to various kinds of doors, 
both ancient and modern. He next spoke of sashes, which were various in their 
description, and generally got their name from the section of the bar. The 
simplest kind of sash was one fixed into the linings, which might be double or 
single, as might be wished. Mr. bunker next proceeded to explain the mode 
of hanging sashes, the operation of the pulleys, and tbe preparation of sash 
He then described the construction of »talr*, plain and secret dove- 

" with tbe subject of bis lecture, 



linings. He then desert 
tai!in^Wfraroes,and j . 



more in 



Tbe Chairman said he was sure they were all very much Indebted to 
Mr. Bunker for his remarks, and he hoped thev- would draw forth some discus- 
sion. He certainly thought it was too often the case to describe tilings in speci- 
fications they did not understand, and It would be much better very often if they 
put more Into their drawing* and lea* Into their specification*. There was a 
great deal of conventionaUftm in modern joiner.' work, and by puttiug mc 
their drawing* they should be able to hit upon new forms of joinery which i 
be of ad vantage. 

Mr. TnoKA* M. Hickman thought they must all join with Mr. l'araire In 
thanking Mr. Bunker for hU lecture, and for bringing before them specimens 
which were of much more importance tban any quantity of reading or drawing. 
He proceeded to sav that the question of veneer stood much In the same way as 
the question of j^ 1 ^ 0 ^ £^ 0 * 0u * , nd of * ^ £ ."b^C? had' ot^UudedT^b* 
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Wnery, nor lo various methods of flooring in use, such as laying ti 
uf floors, laving felt on floor*, and so on. The lecturer snake wannest of floors 
with dowels* but he (Mr. Rickroau) thought such floors had objection., though 
dowelllng had this great advantage, that It prevented winding ol th« boards, 
the great dlfllcullv i4 treating oak, especially English oak, wss that It did wind 
mint dreadfully. ' A» to the matter of she wine the end of the grain, according 
to the Gothic principle the beauty of a wood consisted In showing the end of the 
(rratn ; bnt at the tame time the Classic principle wiu) that there waj a greater 
Beauty in the side wav of the grain than in the end way. The two ar„TimcnI» 
did not mtct, he apprehended, In anv way, and tliey must, therefore, take their 
stand either on one or the other. Of course they ralgbt follow Mr. Hunker in 
the various matter* be had brought before them, staircase* especially, and other 
portionii of joinery. He ahould Uke the lecturer to explain to them Hie formation 
of a circular well-hole at an outer cut string. A great deal of the most Interest- 
ing part of a staircase was hidden by the plaster behind, as the lecturer hud re- 
marked : and It was desirable the construction should be v isible. In tome Gothic 
works he had seen the whole construction of the staircase was seen very 
well indeed. It would be very useful for all those who wrote specifications to 
write what was proper, a word which thev were in the habit of meeting in prlce- 
bookJ. He should like to know what was the meaning of the word proper in refer- 
ence to specifications. It woold be ol great advantage to t hem that tbey should 
understand the meaning of and be able to use freely all the technical terms which 
Mr. Hunker had elucidated, and to know bow many they should u»e In descnb- 

ne pitch in describing their specification*. He 
s one pitch in his spccifl- 
li« expected to 



Mr. Hunker had elucidated, and to know liow many the* 
tng a thing, and to keep up the same pitch in describing tl 
thought an architect in describing hi* work ought to take 
cation, and to make it intellisribie for the class of cent 



Mr. C. H. F. Lewi» old there was one objection to showing the side of the 
grain, and that was the durability of the wood, especially for outside work. 
In reply to a Member, 

The Chairman said the only apparent aim of modern joiners' work was as 
for a* possible to conceal the const rue lion, as in secret dovetailing. 

Mr. Johb Brown, architect, Xorwlcb,"expl»incd, by mean* of models, hla 
paten t clot h padded strips for window sashes, French and other ca«ein< lit*, doors, 
show cases, Ate., to exclude draughts, dust, wet, and other annoyances arising from 
the imperfect fitting of the above. The patent hod been successfully applied in 
a great many case*. 

A vote of thanks having been passed to Mr. BrsiCBR, en the motion of Mr. 
New, the meeting broke up. 



BITUMINISED PIPES. 

A BRADFORD subscriUr asks for information— first, at to whether the 
patent bit unionised pipes are a durable and strong pipe ; second, as to 
whether it la possible to make a perfect plumber's join where the main 
and scnrlce pipe* jolna i third, whether the water running through li 
likely to taste of the bitumen. 



iNji-Rtovs Actios of Lead Pipes ox Water.— The Sub-Committee 
appolntt.il by the Manchester and Salfoid Sanitary Association to investigate the 
action of the water supplied by the Manchester Corporation upon lead, have 
mndu their report upon tnl* subject, and the Association, In Issuing It, especially 
urge upon all person* using water which passes through lead ptpra the importance 
of attending to the closing advice of the report — never to use water for dietary 
purposes which has remained even for a few hours in the pipes. The Committee 
state that they are greatly indebted to Dr. Crace-Calvcrt for the valuable 
assistance rendered by him In carrying out the experiments at the laboratory uf 
the Royal Institution. New ordinary lead piping, through which the water 
would paw rnpidly without hecuuiing deteriorated, wu* found to impregnate it 
with frum '02 to -04 groin per gallon after being allowed to stand in it a single 
night ; similar results being obtained from daily experiments extending over a 
month. When the water was allowed to stand In the pipes for twenty-four hours 
It became Impregnated with from 0>j to '45 grain per gallon. The experiments 
were made upon four varieties of lead piping— extra-tinned, ordinary, best or 
virgin, and common. The water from the virgin was found to be more impure 
than that from either the extra-tinned or the common pipe, the ordinary lead 
containing far less impurity than either upon the first experiment, whilst the 
I experiment gave a different order of results — the water in the extra-tinned 
the purest, that in the virgin next, then the ordinary, and lastly the 
on. From the experiment* which have been tarried on during a period o 
two year*. In which more than 300 samples of water have been tested, it no* been 
concluded that Die Manchester water docs act on lead pipes to a very serious 
extent; that that action continues lor a much longer peril*! than is generally 
supposed ; that when the water remain* stagnant in the pipe* it not only become* 
highly charged with the dangerous poison, but a couting u formed on the inner 
surface of the pipes, which coating i* subsequently detached by the water 
passing through, and which it Impregnates with leod; that even after pipes have 
been used a considerable period, the quantity of lead contained in the water 
which ha* remained twenty-four hours In the pipe Is quite a* great as in cases 
where serious rtfects have been known to ensue to parlies using the water; and 
that the practice of lining lead pipes with tin afford* Utile, andonly temporary, 
protection, anil Is of no practical value. Bearing in mind tliat lead I* a 
cumulative poison, and that water containing it may be used for a considerable 
time, and the foundation lie laid for great suffering' and physical injury before 
the symptoms became so marked as In justify a medical man in pronouncing the 
" le to be one of lead poisoning, the discovery rinI adoption of pipes fur domestic 
~hlch could not tie productive of till* evil is of the gnatest moment, 
, to our densely populated labour districts. The first step towards 
(dying the evil is a thorough conviction of It* existence, and of the serious 
■Its which may follow from disregarding its importance. Let the community 
at large be convinced on these points, and It is more than probable an efficient 
remedy would he discovered, more especially if the Corporation would offer to 
jiarlles engaged in the necessary pursuit* some Inducement to produce a pipo 
economical in cost, easy of application, aud on which the water would not act 



ROYAL IXSTITUTF. OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
1 N ordinary general meeting ot this body w«* held at the rooms, 9, Conduit* 
A street, 'Henent-street, on Monday evening ; tlie President, William 
Tite, Esq., M.P., Fit..--., In the chair. 

Mr. T. Hatter Lewis, lion, sec,, read the minutes of proceedings at the last 
meeting, which were approved of and confirmed. 

Death.— Mr. Jamea Bell, lion, sec., announced the death of Mr. W. C. 
Lochner, fellow. If any member would communicate I 
to tlie honorary secretaries the council would be obliged. 

Ijrttrr from the Quern.— Mr. T. Hatter Lrwth stated that the 
had received n letter of which the following is a copy : — 

l.louien»ntOenrr»l<lr'T ptewnU Ms compliment* to Mr. Tlt». Hs has had the honour 
t« Isy Mr. Tile's letter ol Urn »TU» uH., with Its enclosure, before her Majesty the Queen, 
said he Is anmuM to exi*es» her Majesty's approval od the resolution ol the Institute of 
Ilritiali Architects, granting the rural gold medal to the Her. £. Willi*. 

The rend I hit of the letter was received with cries of " Hear, hear." Mr. Lewi* 
further announced that Professor Donaldson had received a letter from Professor 
Willis, expressive of his high appreciation of the honour conferred upon him by 
the royal gold medal having been awarded to him by the Council. 

The Mew law* of the flaunt Academy.— Mr. Hatter Lewis stated that 
he hod received a letter from Mr. Sydney Smirkr relating to some changes made 
in the rule* of tlie Royal Academy, accompanied with a copy of the new regula- 
tions passed by the Royal Academy, relating to the admission of students in 
architecture, which came into operation at the commencement of the present 
year, and which gave greater encouragement than hitherto to architectural 




of the Council of the Institute should be called to 
b* h»v* taken olnce Sri Ui* !»w« of the It oral Academy 
in irr-MU'Cturo, whlrii change* came into operation »t 
tr. I send he re-nth * copy at the laws as they have 

In*, and of an annual travelling studentship, lx*id** the gold modal 
studentship, as heretofore. 

lint the etikf object of mr pnweut cooimnnloallon Is lo Riffgr*tth.t the Council uf lh« 
Institute thoiiM consider and determine the nature ot the certificate, which, u sou will 
prnwlve, l« now substituted for the preliminary probation*™ drawing" whicJi have hltlie no 
been required to be expressly made by all who desired lo be wiinlttnl u student* in Use 
Royal AciwU-mr Any drawing trie applicant may have by Mm adequately showing his pro- 
ficiency will now mince. The Council should, I submit, deride at once an the form of their 
eertlfleat*. and on tho nature ot the anteal to which the Council may deem ft espedietit t>> 
hi: I. :vt r '-.n^.- > !: . nuiv ire t \ •■ m.r-.: My the !r.«l:taEe M \ \ | .t* n: - . ! , e ii-i. .'.1.1.1.:- 

in the Royal Academy. Any resruUtions in this respect that Use foul lots may think 
proper to lay down, I shall f«l much gMltlod In owiunimlcstlng to tho Council at the 
Academy. 

The reading ofthe letter was received with applause. 

The Chairman said it most he very gratifying t» them all to find what w«* 
the encouragement held oat to architectural students now, which was not the 
case when be- and other gentlemen present were student* at the Royal Academy. 
He was very glad to find that greater attention was being paid to architecture 
by the Royal Academy, and they must take It as evidence of the desire of the 
Royal Academy to promote architecture by all the mean* in their power. 

Professor Donaldbox showed from the new rules of the Royal Academy 
that architectural travelling students would derive great advantages under their 
operation. 

Mr. G. Gilbert Scott remarket that there were also some facilities for 
students in architecture becoming also student* In figure drawing; they had 
not to go through the same ordeal as other applicants for admission to socfa a 
elao*, rather less requirements being now made for an architectural student. 
After a few remarks by Mr. C. II. Smith the subject dropped. 
The Art-Copyright hill.— Mr. G.Gonvnx inquired whether the attention of 
111* Council had been directed to the Art-Copyright Hill now before Parliament. 
In the present Dill architecture was altogether left out, and the general opinion 
that prevailed In respect ol It was shown very forcibly a short time ago, when the 
Lord Chief Baron, in summing up a case (in which an action had been brought 
by n photographrr to protect certain photographs, and which he succeeded in 
maintaining), pointed out what could he protected and what not. For instance, 
if a person paid an architect a hundred guinea* for a design, nny one, when it 



was executed, could produce it ; but the Lord Chief Baron allowed that if any 
one col a negative from a photographer, and thereby produced positives of archi- 
tects' buildings, lie wa* liable to an action. A greater proof could not be given 
to show the necessity of protecting the architect*. 

The Chairman said the matter bad already born noticed by the Council, and 
would not be neglected by them. 

A'cw Member*. — The following gentlemen were duly elected, after 1 
balloted for:— Mr. Thomas Chatfleld Clarke, Associate, of 137, ' 
street ; Mr. Charles Fowler, Jun., Associate, of 12, Furulval's-lnn, a 

Pictorial Motoic a* an Architectural Embellishment. — Mr. M. Dluay 
Wyatt, V.P.. then read a paper entitled "On 1-irtorial Mosaic as an Architec- 
tural Embellishment," which will be found in anotlx-r portion of this Issue. The 
paper was Illustrated by a great number of drawings, rubbings, mosaic-work, 
engraving*, prints, designs for mosaics, materials for the formation of mosaics, 
fcrL Jcc. 

Tlie Chairman said he was quite sure they all felt great oblbrations to Mr. 
Wyatt for hi* paper — tliat wa* a common form of expression, but ha used it 
with the greatest sincerity, because it was a subjectwhicn Mr. Wyatt thoroughly 
understood, and that evening bo hod developed it with much ability, Tin' sub- 
ject of the lecture was one ol' great importance at the present time, when efforts 
were being made In the way of causing our cathedrals to grow up with new 
beauty. The difficulties itf this country attending the execution of the extra- 
ordinary work of inimaic* appeared to have been overcome, for a specimen before 
them showed t hat F.nglish workmen could produce work equal to the very best 
work of ancient limes. He then Invited Mr. Penrose to give some I ' 
a. i" tlie pn lability ol Introducing mosaic* into the great 
cathedral of St. Paul's, and the prolxoTdc expenditure of doing so. 

Mr. Pen hose. — Mr. Wyatt In his paper that evening had referred to certain 
information which he (Mr. Penrose) obtained in Italy respecting the cost of 
mosaics. With ry*|K*ct to the estimate of an extraordinarily high figure from 
Rome, he had no doubt it was a veritable estimate, given in figures which be 
could not mistake, and he lad no doubt that If they went so for those who made 
the estimate would be very glad to execute the work lor the money named In 
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t na he knew tit*" style of work at Rome was of a more cx- 
than was wanted here, ho did Dot think it right to prosecute 
the matter further, or to attempt to cheapen the work. From inquiries .-.« to 
price* made nt M lira no and other places in Italy, be believed th»t work at a dls- 
lanrc might be dime in mosaics for V». a foot— that wa* including all work. On 
the principle of the prices in Italy he had imagined— and he believed the fact nf 
imagining it brought one nearer to tlie execution than if one did not believe in It 
and hope for it— be imagined tin" they might cover the whole dome of St. Paul's, 
a* >ir ( brUtophcr Wren intended it *houldbe, with mosaic*— and the tloror com- 
prised about lA.OOO feet— for or under tyo.OUO ; and cover the spandrel* of the 
dime, each about 270 feet, at rather a large flijurr per foot, but Mill at an 
expense of about £500 earl), and so on with other portion* of the cathedral, 
lie supposed that if they lud the ini-an* of rawing £ofl,0fl0 for mosaics, Sir 
CbriMopbcr Wreu'* idea of currying colour through tbe whole of hi* great 
building could lie carried oat. He must own he felt a great bia* in favour of 
vitreous material rather than anotlter, liecanse he thought there wa» a greater 
depth of colour obtainable bv that mean*— ( Hear, hear). He never thought 
otherwise than of employing English workmen, because he thought the employer 
and the employed would understand each other better, and that, by the work- 
men'* skill, better work would lie obtained than bv the employment of Italians, 
lint, in tbe first instance, he thought of obtaining the material from places 
where it wa* best made, and then of encouraging our own manufacturers to 
equal or surpass It. About three years ago the committee of St. Paul's had 
ft'sMM or £11,000 in hand, and hr thought that with that turn they might do a 
specimen of mosaic work, but thev found more important matters to spend 
money upon, and since that time 'be bad not had any immediate hope of 
their executing any mosaics, hut he did not resign hi* expectation and hope to 
have on a future occasion the pleasure and privilege of explaining to the Institute 
what bud been done at St. Paul's in this respect instead of speaking of what It 
"»> hoped would be done — ; Applause). 

The On At km an invited Mr. Fergusson to make some observation* on East 
Indian mosaics. 

Mr. Frrmi «aox said there really was very little or nothing known about East 
Indian mosaics. It was quite certain there' was no Italian drawing In design 
amongst tliero ; they were purely local. Some of the patterns cut In stone, 
inlaid in jaspers, agates, and bloodstones, were extremely beautiful and greatly 
elaborate. The effect was a* highly pleasing a* that of any ornament he knew of. 
If the Italian* did suggest this mode of decoration to the Indian*, the latter 
carried them out in their 01 



own way, and improved upon them. But there was 
extremely lilt!, known respecting them, or who did the work. In answer to a 
suggestion thrown out by Sir. Penrose, Mr. Fergusson referred to the mosaic* 
found in the basilicas and round churches of Salon ea. The round churches there 
were covered with mosaics of about the third or beginning of the fourth century, 
extremely beautiful, and still perfect, while other* were more modern, being, 
of the twelfth century. They were a roost intereatlng aeries of 



Professor Donaldson moved a vote of thank* to their friend Mr. Dlgby 
Wirt; he tnu sure the attention of all had been riveted by tbe very able, 
amusing, and instructive lecture which he had given tbem that evening. Ilia 
lecture was of the greatest value to every one present, and he had hardly left any 
observation* to bo made by those who followed him. There were, however, a 
few suggestion* which he should like to throw out. He was Inclined to think 
that the subject of lessens! mounted higher than Mr. Wyatt ndmitt.-d ; he 
thought the art mounted to a very high origin indeed, and the traditions handed 
down to us Iseemed to show that. Tbe mosaics of ancient times pervaded every 
structure, monumental edifices, and every building adapted for any use at all. In 
CWro you could not go into any church that had not its mosaic pavement 
throughout, and even In the commonest buildings the vi*itors found the moat 
beautiful geometric pavements of all colours, and having in them very valuable 
atones. And at Venice the floors were a copy of the very same style of art pur- 
su<*l in mosaic* by the ancients. Mr. Wyatt had alluded to the mosaic* jo tbe 
church of Novura, and lie (Professor Donaldson) was some few years ago much 
struck with the pavement there ; the mosaics were extremely interesting, and 
nny of their friend* who travelled In the north of Italy be should advise to visit 
A'urara, and study the mosaics there, for they were wry curious. With 
respect to tlie Cirencester pavements, they were very fine and re- 
Tabled the Greek. In the tessera* there, was great variety of deli- 
cats? tone*, which had very great effect. There was a polish, vigour, 
■and intensity about the mosaics which drawing* of them did not 
represent Then, beautiful muasics bad been brought from Carthage, and were 
In tbe lower room of the British Museum. Many of them were very fine 
compositions, while others were roars- Mr. Wyatt seemed to think that the 
art of Rome sprung up fall-grown, but lie did not think any art could do that, 

I Roman artists had the benefit of Greece, 
t the carrying out and perfecting of their 
' Rome must have gone through many years, 
Perhaps centuries, before it attained that perfection in which it was found. The 
Persian* of the present day exhibited a taste for mosaics. With respect to the 
Indian mosaics thev had olwavs appeared to him to he very much of the Italian 
sentiment, and some of tbenf reminded him of the Florentine mosaics, having 
about tbem a great deal of the game character. But, perhaps, tbe Indian mosaics 
were better executed than those sent from Florence. There seemed, however, 
an identity between the productions of the one country and those of the other. 
There was a great deal of European influence upon some of the Indian mosaics, 
Tlie learned Professor then referred to the beautiful mosaics at Lyons, which 
were the very highest specimens of art. Th- y were in design and execution 
inferior to none that bad been exhibited at Rome. He hoped the Trusters of 
the British Museum would not leave tlie mosaics in their possession in the cellars 
of the institution, but bring them up, so that they might be better inspected. 

Mr. O. Godwin referred to the point of durability. At Cirencester and other 
place* the pavements were in a wonderful state of preservation, and wlirn they 
recalled thu condition of some of tin* pavemerit* which had been laid onlv four or 
Hve year*, and were worn away already, one saw tbat they should anpiy them- 
selves to the question of durability. He pointed to the very elaborate pavement 
in front of the altar at the church of Wilton, a portion of which was very much 
worn and the colour very much decavd. Instead of giving up wholh vitrified 
pavements they ought to consider well In-fore they did »o. He seconded the vote 
of thank, to Mr. Wyutt, who had thrown himself wholly into thi, subject and 
exhausted it. J 



it must grow for veara. No doubt the 
but they moat have studied for vears in 
own style. He thought the art of Ron 



Mr. Wr att, in acknowledging the compliment, i 
oaales found in this country, they were found of th 
Pnife-mor Do.XAI.IimiN said there wa* a curious n 



Tbe Chairman «aid there was one caution which hi* own experience would 
teach him with regard to teaserated pave-nent*. He Intended Introducing a 
pavement of tbat kind Into the Royal Exchange, bad it designed by an eminent 
arthu, and carried out by Mr. Singer. But the Portland cement in which the 
tessera were set decomposed, and It became as soft a* if they had been set in putty. 
The result was it bad to be taken up, and the whole of the lavement was 
abandoned. The setting of pavement* that were to be walked upon wa* of the, 
greatest possible importance, and it w»* a matter that required a great drill of 
caution. Regarding that point they bad some experiments to make and greater 
experience to gain. 
The vote of thanks to Mr. Wyatt was carried by acclamation, 

t remarked that as to ancient 
the moat mixed materials, 
mosaic behind the high altar 
at Westminster Abbey ; he did not know whether their Iriend Mr. Scott had 
made any particular observations respecting it. 

Mr. G. G. Sc. itt thought if Mr. Donaldson examined it he would find it was 
made of marble. 

Professor Donaldson.— No; he had examined it. 

Mr. Haytrk Lewis.— When at Venice a short time back he saw them re- 
pairing a beautiful mosaic, and the old gold was found to be of the richest 
character. 

Mr. Wvatt.— The old gold wa* entirely different from the gold used at tbe 
present day, and that led to a difference in the effect. 

Mr. Ferret said Mr. Wyatt made no reference to external mosaics, of which 
there was a fine specimen In tbe Cathedral at Prague. All the mosaic* of which 
Mr. Wyatt had spoken were under cover, under shelter. But it was proposed 
to have mosaic wall pictures on the outside of the permanent picture galleries for 
the International Exhibition, in Cromwell-mad, South Kensington, 

Mr. Wvatt avoided referring to external mosaics, the object of the paper 
being to bring before the meeting mosaics suitable to this country. He thought 
it was almost impossible to make external mosaics without the joints being 
what open, thus the moisture got in, and ■ 1 
tin' mosaics. 

The meeting then broke up. 



ARCHjEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

A MEETING of the members of the Archaeological Institute was held on the 
7th in«t., O. Moroax, Esq., M.P., V.P., in tbe chair. 
Tbe first paper read was by Dr. Macoowax, Illustrative of a rubbing from a 
remarkable incised slab, of an inscription of very remote antiquity, now preserved 
In China. 

Mr. Suurlock read an account of excavation* carried on recently by him on 
the *ite of the great Abbey of Chertsey, and of tbe discoveries be had roeilc, 
enabling him to trace out the entire ground-plan of tlie conventual church and 
other subsidiary building*. 

A series of drawings, by Mr. Ami rat., were exhibited, representing a great 
variety of pavement tiles with design* from romance*, tlie signs of the 
and other* simply geometrical. Many of the original tiles were also exl 
a* well a* some portions of gilded anil painted mouldings, modi Is of several 
coffin*, and other object* of in tercet brought to light in the course of the excava- 
tions. Mr. Angell, tbe proprietor of tbe site of the Abbey, expressed his readiness 
to oblige any member of tbe Institute who might desire to examine these very 
interesting remain*. 

Dr. Wit.xtMS described the discovery of Roman remains recently, near Newport, 
during tbe operation* of some railway works. A large number of cinerary urns 
were found, Indicating probably the site of an extensive cemetery. They were 
of the usual brown ware. Quantities of oyster shell* were also turned up, and 
fragments of Samian ware and other objects, signs of an extensive occupation by 
the Romans. 

Mr. Arthur Trollopk communicated an account of a singular shaft lately 
found in the garden of a bouse in Lincoln 

Mr. 8. P. Freeman exhibited three gold medallion*, lately obtained from 
Athens. The subject* represented are Bacchanalian, and of Greek workmanship, 
in htiMMii reiirvo, highly finished. 

Professor Donaldson exhibited two funeral urn*, lately fbnnd in catacombs 
near Alexandria, and also two drawing* of the chamber*, Jic, which had been 
forwarded to him by Mr. H. J, House, the engineer engaged at the railway works 
which have brought these Columbaria to light. One of the urns exhibited was 
still unopened ; the other wa* of black ware, with wreath* i 
painted In while. 

Some Spanish, German, and Italian 'weapon* were exhibited, 
example* of the work of the Milanese armourers— a part of a steel i 
engraved with the royal arms of Portugal, together with powder 
spanners, plug bayonets, daggers, See , by Mr. Bernhard Smith and Mr. R. ' 
Pritchard; also some weapons found in the Thames, brought by Mr. W. 
Burges. 

Mr. W. W. Wyxne, M.P., exhibited some early document* relating to Wales ; 
also a beautiful ivory diptych, with sacred subjects, from Valle Cruel* Abbey ; 
a »et of counter*, engraved with royal portraits, probably by Crispin de Pass. 

Mr. H. Boiin showed an oval *iiver medallion with a portrait of Mary Queen 
of Scots, with the date 1S80. The costume, ice, resemble those in a portrait of 
Queen Mary in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire, at tlie date of thu 
mrdallion. 

The Rev. E. L. Barnwbll »ent a »lone hammer-head, of \ 
hard and bearing a high polish, tbe surface worked in groove* in a I 
pattern. 

Two .liver matrices were sent 'by Mr. Watrrtox, and a lock aDd key of 
Nuremberg work. 



Sot- tii Kenmnotox Mi* * k v m. — During the week ending Mb March, 
HW2, the visitor* ha»e been a* follows :—< hi Monday, Tuesday, mid Saturday, 
Irw days, ojien from 1(1 a.m. to 1U p.m., i:),0S.i ; on Wcdnesdav. Thursday, and 
Friday j student*' day* (admission to the public fid.), open from 10 a.m. till 0 p.m., 
1,190. Total, U,21.j. From the opening of the Museum, a V WiMi 
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ON PICTORIAL MOSAIC AS AN 

EMBELLISHMENT* 

IT Is mow flftam jrinr since I bad the honour of brin^tn* tarter the notlrsi of thfa 
Inttitutr a branch of the nrt. upon another dorortmeot of which I purrc** making a 
few i,ra*jrrv»ttan* this cvenlnr. I we* inrmred for mw tine prior to that date to nay 
attention to the sobteet of ,7*aas*rrnrey mosaic tor two rcaeorrs -the one icrvrraj, the other 
lenceial. The raiml, lanw I hashed upon any porarible addlllori to Uic toohnicmj 
pharmacopoeia (if I may so express It) of U» architect as conducive. b> the introduction of 
the most legitimate novelty In hi" art ; and the special, t«cHil* 1 recngniaid In the run- 
tern tan-wry cIT.rrt- making by mterprWng manufacturer*, arid In a mpadly growing demand 
mi ti,c part of the colli vaUsl public, rrrrv probability that »n Important branch of I win -dry 
wit. Incubating by the one. ami llkelv to be balled villi welcome by the other. 

A pamlfc I en juncture of demand and supply one cannot fall to perceive to la. approxl- 
mallng a* th* present date In relation to r***»ri**l mosaic ; and In the hope that my humble 
exertion* mar contribute in mw degree to the iScvrlopmcnt unonr-l tw of that branch 
of the art, aa to a certain extent I her may bare .lone In part yean with respect to gco- 
mrtriral mosaic. ! venture to wMrem to th. meeting tbu evening a few remark* mainly 
limit"! to the pr*c1ienl interest of the .iibjeet. 

It wen'.), however, be un r*1 of ilerrflrdon to the real eruidenT of my theme if 1 foiled 
to noll'v what in. tenant .object* of Inquiry for the art --ludcot, any such limitation 
inf>tMinlv jtmHihli^ inir tsking txignieaxics: of this evening. 

Tim*, nruli, them «. tli* Invaluable illustration which thescrlo* of still cxl.tlllgpictc.rlal 
in. «*!<-*, dating (torn the earliest to the moat recent Christian epes-hs. might I* made to 
afford of the changeful spirit In which, nt MTaM periods, fervid faith ban, a. (t were, 
assimilated to itae!f now one. and now another. cycle of religious pcr>™inciitlni»nf a more 
or Icai simple or roniptionted Christian, mytrsilosrr. aotnetimea veiling it* aaidraltona in 
f/mboUam. nn I at other* netting forth drsjiaxtkaliy thai leading event* u|s,t> which it» 
I ore* and fear* were baaed. 

Nnl, perhaps, to tlii*. w fitch may I*, designated the liturgical Ir-.trrrsT . f the art. 
I. tliut uhirh I* mop- strictly shaking lonnoffrnrhicoJ. incitidlnir the much rrrirt qtaeKtion 
of the lieflToe In -AMch many of th'.ac generally mile Url nearly Impert.habie plctorea 
whleb mrvlve. while alti^oat even' cc-ntcmporory pTuphlc record liaa prriahfi , reflect tbe 
usnal airpcct. th* roatume, and trne phvrical charactt»rt«<ii-i of the clevjry and lolly, the 
mien and the ruled. In tnn early ajraa of Chriatiajally. 

Von RttmobT. in the " luliecierlie For»cli«ti»v«i," thua ably hint* at Die KOggeaUv.-' 
r,Mne of men primitive record*-" There i». indeed, much In tbe reproenlatloii. of the early 
I tirl-tlim moaaica which cvrrle* u< bock Into > vtrcme antiquity, pcrhap. Into tbe very flrrt 
oiitnry Of the n lgn of Oirlirtlanity. In Ibeac oor Havtoor, the Apoatlea. find Itimheta in. 
variably apieitr in complete ctaaafna! coatunie,- In long tunica, with the pnilliiui* aaTieTpoaerl, 
anil witli milccd feet, prcitectt.1 oolv liv the aanitala ooxnmorily worn In Imperial Umca." 
When recent .alntj. are Introduce j. the halitt* of antiquity are otehangnl lor rich anil 
more barliaric dnftwi, and tbe feet are uanally completely mveml. Tiic value of tbcae 
ancient tv r<» we find acknowledged by aub-c<iuent artl»t* *J c khrau.i and irx.lcni iu. 
Riiffaelli'hin.felf : for. aa tbe ran* writer ilMlly rvlrJirka, In the cartoon* and in wim of the 
nn»t ^tnarlaWc of tbe Vatican freacoe*. we cannot fall to rrcvjglliac an approach to lh» 
primitive fi.mi* or early Oiristianlty. in tlw gulaa of a return to clasaical modeU. aulwrdl- 
n;itM bi the convention* han*.1 divan from the Church of tbe early fatherv by 
Ir-m artut Ut art! t ami from prl-M to prieat. 

Thaa, thirdly, u there a ).nrr!v areJiie.do(rleal Intererrt artachlnK to |-*otorlal 
cinnectlng thoae deenratlona with the Individual by whom or for whom, they w 
.-iiied, with the -i.cltio |« rloJ« at which thrv were wroiighl, ami with the *tnictuml 
|v. nliarltle*of the monument* they adorn. i>n thi* hranrfi Uie 
Furf.-tll, awl riprvt! bare Mt hut little virgin eoil for nlwtee— 
to dig Into. 

Thai, ronrthly nwl laaflv, i« there aim an iiiterw-t wbldi 
nearly, pmbatur, Hum either tbe mtlrirlciU. lo*mirmpli»c, or arch 
the ilmatratlon ajfopie.1 b> tbe general hWerj of irr*|ihlc art by the 



il i. nrt I 
turv from tbe 




- whlr-h "Hiily, for nearly ru rj « ntur) from tbe I 
unliroken rcrie. of documentary rvUI»n«- of thow noctuationa of iiroirrete In dealirn wblcli. 
iTidiricir over a me.ll.eval rha*m, connict ancient clatakml an with lt» rrriva! nnder the 
peat maatera of the fifteenth century In Iwly. awl their dba-lpla*. to the preaent day. 
llaTlng.ln two mVimera deHvered lefore Oil. Ioatltnte, one In ll«-,and th* oUiar In 
l«.v,.dw«lt*t»i.irje lenrrth. altliouith iMl.ie.,ully, on the peadrinn of pjetona; moaak- In 
art hiftory. 1 may tmat to yotir Iwlulgtnc* (or 
renJIy nuat Uitereatlna; aiprrt of mir cvenlnjCa t 

Havinjt thui noted what I .leain- to eliminate. le< me briefly define tbe point of view from 
whirl, 1 wnild fain oncnge you to look with me at the wbofe matter Una evening. That 
roint of view i" >imply the one from winch we may beat reallre what irehlteit* hare to 
ii-nm ai.d to ihi in order to effect a practical revival of th* art In tl* preaetit day. In de- 
g, In one of Uw ruhlrriaiea nln-ady alluded to. «tno of the mechanical opmiUma of the 
„.,t mnawlr wicker, I re|w*(.-d in the year l«i»lnl I had Urat aiivanced In 1S47— \ix., 
I I «nw no reaaon whatever whv we alinuM not carry out in the varioua pba-vwarw of 
1 exactly what tbe (Irrelta "and lAtlna practiaed of e.ld." If I wa* jnatifled In that 
remark then 1 am more than juatifled now. for, n* I ahall hope to present iy convinoa yon, 
many tracttcal difhculbra formerly cxiating have been removed, and Loneioaliaa* aw to the 
e iltTlldlltT of tbe revival entertained by a few then are now bmrtily aymt«thianl with by 
many, able, not to dream and desire only, but to work and to do. So etrongly. Indued, i* 
the current now i-ttinir in that I fed convirnv.1 it will be ere long Iraeamlient on every 
architect pmrtiaii'g in the higher walk* of tlieprofeaaioii to make htittaeif arqualnbd with 
the beat lucate of itcaling with what, wh»n once adopted, will, I do nut doubt, tieeome the 
most popalar mean* of adding the jrraeea of colour to tbe refinement.* of form awf pteapoffv 
tkon. Xnral painting moat In our climate ever hare to contend with element* certain to 
ahorlrv) frji ephemeral heanty. If attempted In real fraaon, damp, fo„', xmi froat ■predity 
faaten upon it* very vitaa*. tending to art tbe lime against the oxide* and other Tilgrnctifl* 
ahich In time are calm nway, a* ctcti In Italy wc frequently ate them, Into nothtngr>o>*. 
Fn^oo aeeevi |. i4i]| lew |*Tmanent. Tempera, or dtrnemper. 1 need not waste a word upon. 
i ril or encauatac painting tnvolvea tbe tree of vehicles darkening', trmtfrag yefleew. ahrlnktng 
Irvearolarty. and ultimately often detaching themerfve* from the ground u, wtdeh they are 
a|.pllad. What, then, la haft to n», If «e wooM have our .recratWana live after we ham 
«**..) to live, lurt thoae procaeaea, or.r the 
by which, experience baa proved that a t 
away." 

I (alrpoae tviw. in the Arat place, potting h 
mrh evparleaee derived from the past, and, I 
and dlfllcultiea, of the art In Ita prodractlon 

The main , historical pa area of pactmial 
Jwl. I**tln. *r>t. Byrantli 
Portable. :th. Mosaic In r»rr> 'fare. 

Tlte rln-t, or r7rt*.iewf, la, no doubt, well kttown to (Jl prca.t.t in It* general aspect, but, 
a* the foundation rf all trie other style*. It demand* a Mimewhat eioaer view ; the more 
especially, I think, became tbl* closer tlew may enable the an lili.ct to realise aoan* dla- 
tinctlve fenttrrea in ancient lie. ■oration, revenged to n* through no branch 1 1 art momttta* 
tinctly than throagh mosaic. Theae fratnrea I eaaayed to dedoor from ancient U I u Hi I liatsd 
iuaDtlacrl|it- In a patar read In thu rocni In June, lw;o ; bnt they may be better rcogiiiaed 
I u i be various remain, of t lasaical mosaic. In tbe Ituman liocoratson of Imperial times 
two distinct school* may betrnerd, the one- meet ancient fonnded on Egyptian, Dorian, 
ar^l lUniMTui rncaVla, cblefty affectlns niow Winvnie eomblliath na of black and red or 
buff, or rlrbcntcly coloured "nibreit* and orvinnienla <u uiiironr.ly flat grinin'Ui; and 
tbe other roiolciug in the glowing tints and goalen and stangW.1 groun.1* of the 
1-a.rt, Niranlaiiatd after the ajnlle of Ionian, Corinthian, rhoniclan, awl Syrian 
mngnuVvriee bad given that teste fir uxirceous costcme which led to tbn autistltu- 
tlon of the Itabvle.nlaii imirolderi arid rt^red ti»*uc* in ceKtome, and wall hangings, for 
the Hmpler rtuita indulged in during the repuHlenn age*. Whether the art of fuhricanrng 

• Head l,y Mr. V. Dlont vTYATT, \ \K, 
on the ITthoe March. 




gidd ground mosaic was of Irruantal diaoovary, or whether, aa La more like 
from the north of Africa, — th* nursery of the gloea and enamel trade — an 
potnta ; but that ft was freely adopted In imperial times is proved by the i 
still rxurting at Pooipeii and N nple*. It la certainly curious to remark 
arrfrienla were to teaeelation aa a system, whether in tnesr finest or e.ssraeat 
surfaces of uniform coloor are invariably made up of small cubes, little v 
any partiorj of the work. No special labour it lajslowed on Boo Joint*, and no effort I* 
made to disarni-ai tlarir effect by Using coluurcl cement htorapings. Tbe yolnting wax 
evidently accepted a* an arii'tic convention, and with good taste and lodgment it wa* kept 
n gitlwr.-r-i a* to prevent dlHrruting the eye from tbn pictured forma ; It* line* were tn~ 
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rariably made to anbssarr* by contnu 
and no *ffiart wax mod* by the use 
labour or experaa* oorsserjaent on r 
rectangiilarity. This rodoctloti of all to a common mclillila I* una of the aourors of that 
appearance of flatness and repose which peculiarly marks all well designed 
psclonal mosaic. e'nch regularity is Infinitely more Important than flneneaa of 
works. The licet rpedmen* of the value of this fclhaarenre to gauge over 
large pLain surfaces with which I am aciiiralnted, are those noble black and white pave- 
ments, and wall and vault linings, which alailrwVeil lu thu Hatha of CaraoUla. at Itume. To 
thessa of my hearer* famillur u Ith ancli rruaulca a* tluase of the Baltic of Ir*u., a', Pompnll, 
of riiny'a ikive.. In the Uil-enm of tho t'apltol at Koine, of the fine pavement found amidst 
U.e rnln. of llmtrian'. \ Ilia, at Tivoll. now In the Hail of the Maaka In the Vatican ; of the 
splendid omlwainea and bead of Miserrra. brooght from ill* site of Ck»ro"s VUla, at Tus- 
eulutn. *ra1 now in the Hall c.f the (inark l"ros*; it la mull taa) to state that in ail that 
constitutes perfection in grapbic imitation, the line ry.** efra.*cH/ir/u,n of tue iincienta 
Left nothing to be demr..). Not only wa* form resiroa nted by :Ubt iral shije. and local 
colour expressed lytoaitlve (Olonr, but the titmort n £i*-mcrit of graduatiun in i" 
tint* arid rofler-ted light, was accurately copied frrem nature. 

Fven tn that cnrU.n* rucsalc removeil from the Temple of Fortune to tbe ' 
I'ldai-e, nt tlx- undent l-rvneate. now Palestrtraa. in which the h-rurued have r cognised tho 
lilentScal ) rtmltlwi ;^«clm*n refirmt to by Pliny, in the veords '• (tfawansfci .ja*«rrr Male 
eVrsi .rj«sf ,/««f in /'.araiaar *ia*eii /'ewaesre /en<," a gP'ot variety of iviourinc ami much 
minute eiir-nit Ion In tlie animals, figures, and lan>.!a<:ape are b> la. id— -rved. I'e-r the pro- 
dttcllon of sui h vlvt-.l and varied lints, natunil self-oolour..! matcrUls, aneh as i 
stones, 4c . could not suffice ; and the .kill of the glass-workers *"s*. tbi 
the •.-rvlc- to i nrt- h II ^ mosaic worker's iwiale. For him not only t 
prepaTV-l. glowing with every colour of the rainbow, but chemical 1 1 mnrai n for i 
and timing tutiinil matcrtals win' hrvugM Into ux-; and llnolly, the Mtrroua i 
wive nvrrushl wltli gold, iv.vere.1 iu lis mm l.y a thin film of pure white gla^,v.l4ch 
•the twit*! surfu/e from entail with ikixwus gaaea or .lamp .*|*runx. 

eurfne.-*. the nieasslc worker Icamt 




Not content t>1th aprdilnghl* Im mstatior. to | 
aisri to adnpt It to tbe varied forms of Isi ao r 
, we rjcarsrss one of t 



which w-aa at once sculpture and painting. Nor Is II in sm~Ji evreptlonal pn cllK-.ion* onlw 
that we tire rich, since, in the more ordinary kinds of idetorlal morale in which figan 
mibrecta are comliwal with Ooulug awl convenUorud ornament, the soil of this 



occupation of uur -land, 
ol mauy fri.iiils ilfr. 
enabled to present foe* 



._ flowing 
with valuable n-lle. c.f 
Of aiese. from my oarn imttfuilee, and through the 
(ieorgn Maw Is lna tlw one bi aliisii I am most irsdetale 

your ne.tl.si this evening a very fair assemblage ot nTircaentatl.jiis. Among them let mo 
direct your special attention to the falloanng : The magnificent lieisl of ( eves, from 
Corinium I Cirvnwvsteri ; the subject ot t rrplieu*. in m Winlerum, near Llnnoin j tlie liachoa, 
at T>inuton. Hants; the somes of the cirona from Hnrk>*usv on Dumber, 
ondilro; the hewl. full .b»-. tbuwlng the baasdatl. m , from ltlgior, So 
the fine liwvjlius fn>m stoomBeiil. near Warwlek ; the grawl lavement 
l.lltlseolt, Wilts; awl the nwvhtis found on th.- sib. of the last India I 
Isasdcnliail-str.-et. now In tlw Indian Musonm. The most remarkable snxrimctu 
of Unman work lirougbt to this conutry front other lands are, a tew small pissara* 
In tbe Temple collection, and the nohte fragmsfiu of an extensive pavement, found 



Carthage, by Mr. Dart*, awl now in the Itrttish Museum. In niMllioii to the It 
examples, most of which have been engraved, many specimens ctlst in other ixmntriraa. 
Among the test of these 1 would note the great povemcttt at Oowtantitte. in Algeria: 
tins' found near Lyons, published by M. Artaml, and the S|avdah vuri'^ie* at lb.ll. a ansa 
MMsea. I hare dwelt on Claececal rm-aiu at a greater h-ngth than I purpose doing upran 
any other arss-ies, taaeauar the enrofllt student will find, I UiUik, that evhtenoe exists taast 
every kind e.f technical prone* or artist*- convention, applied at any subsequent period ho> 
th* art, TO known b. oral pnietlasl by the aiici.-n.ta. 

The second variety of pictori nl nieaviic may le luijriiate.! as since It birig reSjOrsad 

tbe marki-n^iiiliaritMof style whi.lt dlatinruWi latin rrron Tlyrantlnc art. Tbtts, not 
In tlie choice of .uhjivts only, but In the erter.llem of the ruddy flesh tints, the deep tsrovni 
afiadoirs. and Hie .lumpy figure* sn.1 .Imple ooMumoa of tlae doclliw of Haman palnttna;, do 
Mich lacsasosa. three of the fifth century , at Santo Satrlna, rants a aria Maggiore, rand 
hut Paolii/a»e. «M*. enare, at It.ama, lUflar from later specimen. .Incited in the suaseaw; 
If mat by < irseks alone, at least by a prtr|iond.rancje of c ireeks ovor the direct <l -cen.Ur.ts <jf 
tbe original Classical meaalc-jta. II. harts", de .louy. of the Louvre, who hns profoun:Uy 
KuiHod the subject, rcmnrka that " the monnis evi^utcl fnrnl lite time nf CorrrtaTitine to 
Uie poitllficate of Mcliolas I., li.li. s-Wj do wit piasses. tlie Byvantin* clairaeter.~ Thlsx, 
Uioatglt partSiilly correct, la far baj aseeejilug an aaaenhai : it surftoas, however, to show that 
the separation in claoiioarton of I.nko fn.tn Hysnntirau si, in |u imsasSo* iaessrntial to 
preserve a .airrert Hca of real, rust fanciful dUinctlona. The earthest christian laatn 
i mosaic known I* tXat which Hut* the vaulting of tie little baptistery of ranUlxastanra, ad- 
I HnlnS^l* lUsllbw^is-^SU Agnesc ^ and toes^from tlae age of Constantine. It 

The more closely tbe matter la studied, tho more evt.lrnt It becomw that a <j 
1 Latin Infliaence So the rlatorv uf art is to te traced, running 1 
m identity lo-^eie great 's^o* 1^ 

Thus, ruuoaicm existing remains uf the middle 
in whsch many of the Isitin peculUriti.il "I c 
rarrredloaci-snparalivel) late date ors. in the north of fbdy.u 
district over which we may fpsnient y rcaigtils' trace* ..f the 1 
lemt flewri-hlng Latin school, of Alx-la^.TiapeUe and OoJognt, In « 
(.•atnedral at Norara. a work execilte.1 a* interval* rsrobabry l«weaa the bes-lnnlng t 
twelfth and the mi.ldle of the thirteenth .snturie., we meet with a very fair 
ductton of » black .uid uliita < Usrtewl pavement. In various mrdailiuu* are bW 
allegorical flgaras, M nraa of which 1 nrodnce a fsc-ilmlle traced by Mr. OeorRc Maw 1 
the original. tV.ni this may be readily oha rvcel tbu i-oincidcnee which oci 
lesselatlon of the Sovara lavement and that of tin- andenl pavvmenls of 1 
1 hare semght ro reprodues. in the Crystal Pitlnee. at Hydenham. It Is probable that a* 
what alrnilar mosaic pavemeni. sritli flrrot 
and a J 
of whk 

this medlaval aisa-imen of b-*w>Utlii4! 
In the .ear is.ll evt.-nahn cxcavatloro. Inl>y .Wribcd in the work of K. 1 




flgnrea rep tvsen ting Khe 
as formerly In Ui* church of St. Ir. ne.at Lions ; adty in the 
fin. Chassi.-al ns..suVs . ilslsd. whkb miglu hare well 




were c.mmrnoct to urscover the crypt swl <in.tr of one of the ancient churches of 
These laid tare one of the most urlcrestirag l 



St. Ilertln. nt St. 
art ever exhumed III 

learned work will thus ut once tbe nstureof the lavement, which roptirWDIcd, by 

d In ter 



A rrf.Tence to the engravings token from M. Walkt'i 



.lassleu] u-wlutlun rd hla.-k, red, yellow, and Mul.h grey, everilto 
granite, awl mnTlde. the* Zedlae aurreruwling u spaare. dlvldaal diagonally by o 
ornament, a/at containing three medallion* and a monumental slab In the •eves' 
so spec. I east f if tiicaa the moat Interesting Is the monumental slab, which la 
a figure of William, son of Robert Count of Handera. Time dors not permit i 
Urig in itetail upon the arorkmnnsbln ot tbe medallions, which show a curio** 
from the mosaic to the purely incised aluli pavements; but 1 may be permit 
gratnlate Frarce and Its srvAasilcariite up^n the fact that the .late of Hurt, wn 
tbe supine figure ol Prince William, leaves no doubt at b> tbe reUTrtlori at tl 



rtta, stone, 
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win* iwn i*rfreUy caosbleof iruluubig In nvaaiotbe lnparuuit f impr- re.« uf cbuMctl manic 
»hHi *-rv.I, so f«r«i«i<»-« <if manufacture, and ornament., are etMieernnl.ua tiKdolsfor 
Uie csteMDV.n of Ulti prerloiM wurk, Th* thtnt rare .|«-eimcn uf medbeval Lallll trjowiio u 
tbe oK.niiTOMit.xl <%b of rmmaklM, Huhop of Ami. found In Uv* Cathedral «f St. Wiwi, 
X Amu., m I hm, and now pnwmd In tno rawnn ..f that city. I ran in. Ida., who died 



In 1 1«, U rrpnaanrted standing and In full .cl.ror-1 ctHrturoe, The <leutl. an. worked out, 
u yon msjr otwrrre by an Inarwsloo of the elaborate coloured plal* given In itaUoabaod's 
'■ Architecture rt lea Art. qui to dfcfwndent," ,n among which ar* many oovtonsly 

rwherVhan^nl'^aw i^ridit' ™ IW 't hU "^k^ to ^ i ^S^^h"^^7tl^k'^u 




x UiM wu .Jot- In Italy, from th* 
lanstioirantolenrn frotntjielii " 
,r trtU n«Ui»t Constantino fink artificers to 
I in nil the nru of Horn*, uv! hene* w» naturall r find that tile 



Biwi-Jwrnnnn- 



from tlx- l-a^-al ; tint the new «oll and thc.id *ol awn 
to bp«r r»n dlftVtmit fralu- liyunttntn m» as lu.nn. sank, 
with the nntJont of the Kurt, and man (ffln-lnir w:tb IVrsii 



I eins-ctaJly 

fadlnsr rwillcrtiuii. of 



-.■■n ed the Greeks to engraft rnhancrd hrllllanrT on Oiclr 

iviwiml nrt ; rind ptrawittnt'^w in canine, in textile iiiuric*. in illuminntod iranr.tviiLits, 
arid in pictorial irrtnuic. nx*n usurped the frmntW place, once aligned to wvrn r MiaretM 
ft Nautlfnl effect. To the page- of Hope. Lord Liotlmy. fl*lly Knight. Von i.'mnt. 
^ntsexiberv. and ciam.iEtit. I mm* refer my h* *pcn for detailed lnfi>ntMlinn cpon ttio 
T-rodnctit.n.. <.f thv llTiAiKim BMll worker*, contenting in.-oif «Uli rioting that 
it is In their earliest lft*..ur» at Santa Sofia, at C<'run\Mnni...p:e, and in the eb.ir. < f ban 
Xunrco eCilm (the tomb of (Jalla IIvIUU). Sau Vitit.', and ifc,. two churebw of >*ui 
ApoUiuanrdi Kuori, and ill I-cntm, at RaTcnnn, tint the ntics* models fnr our bo. ration 
•vrr to met vith. Br^.mJnp pictorial manic U cxclu*ivrl)' urcin prJ'i cretin i! , anit ttn-re 
tosniplti erftlc*!**'' thM from 0M <lnto of thr (ofiniivTiccmffit «f the lcrtir>e!j.ttl« tnwbli-* in 
wlii-n lntUtltodViof Orrek nrtistt and monks urn' ifrivrn oat ny pcrnui-Jn-n to * 
pneBffom IMnr in forrliri omintrie*. th« «U|>)e of Mfe w«rk wm iiiTarinS'yexpeii^i, ami 
thn nf or w ary utatftitil* vn-biiblr rnamtfuctiir") hr thr»e ftinentnt mo-jiiri^t*>. Wliat niw> to 
be pecnllarly aitraln«1 In I)* lt\canliu« i«tprii-i> %rv thv t<rv«.IUi of iWnlivf effect in* 
rariably aimr-l || ; the /<k»| piopMlflNdflf of th*" *cAl4ofthe jivt-tan - .-.it»l m moment ■ to 
the 'tiitir. e fftiin which tin }• rftjulrn U> If viwnl ; tfin JuUIWoiiii i:.*< uf lnuitl^. inaryin-i, 
un<l -rrntr oonr»o^, tr. k--**^ tfirlr rorano-ltlcinn diulnrt aiwl tnaki> thrftnt inihM>rTl#nr. to an 
nrrhltr- i^nic tlii^Kxition ; nrxl the ju(lh,nx.ent u till which they inTarUbly aawnltiHtc or 
etup(Mki-«> \riu\ing .ixchitectaral fmtnrcs. Kor inatAncv. do thing con t»r hui^'irr thiut the 
in nhfrh tln,-> nlmoit niwa>> treated tbe noflltn and faocaof *rvbcs, xtvi the Arret** 
o? ■*.;!»> nt aiij!-^ irf mult". Many o( theac may be twn in the dtctrho now «nt>mitbx1, the 
wbo!<- of whl> b wi>rr t , x«i tileil b>" me from the orUrlnal nLCajt-lft. No amtn^rmenU for 
decoraiiw ft.fin ran Ik- Ii.ij ■ ■ i. r tlnoi twh iw e*i«t ir> wmi? of the ciiiwlat of St. Mark's, at 
Venice, of which I ofler tA yonr noUoe, after the cottcla-wOii of my impi r. •utne cartlol 
n<-tirrns token from Knit.""- ('!;^l».r^tt• , work. 

Next t<:i CVm«tnnttnop> and KAvvnna, Rnrno errtainly offrr- tho nvblet>; ^pct'imetif of 
Gnrk m-i > rk . done pn tuMv to a gmit i*»tent throiiffb tN' "SctuJu <tn*i-A" e*tul>lMit-d by 
P^re AdriAn !., A.H. ind attiichmt to the chur.li of Sanw Mart* tn (V*m*iino. Ai if 
U' reir^nl th«- [«tronairt- of tht* Pontiff, tbo great moaalc of Ha.nU 1'admxUna, iSoim* Ut bia 
day", I- by far the N**t in which the Oreeki afiprar tii have nLayeil the lending part. Tbi- 
jm^aiv^ eTei^tol ut Tt. f t <r the ne^t three c»*ntiirtM, a.'thatiirb nnmcroni ami on n gnunl 
■ca-V, exhibit— with tla> rTeefitirn. |»*Thara.of thoac of fmnU PraatBde -a marked falling 
off. In tTio»eof the ojtMi i.f .-itti Clemeiile. carried out early In the thirteenth century, a 
decided reriraJ U nuinifrtfed. bat d*«»tttirfl to bnni brightly forathnrt time only, being, as 
it were. aJnT>«t the |.v-t titimlng np t*t th*i alnwl.v wuriing ftatrjp, which had for wmuiy 
oeMtiirte* ►hci n brilliant tiibt fmen tin mjiltal of tin- Ca-dom i-mi4ro Ur and wide oyer 
tfie Cfttllnerit of Knrope. 

We now lYinr to ', lie fottrth or tlrfK* imtut* *rric*, whleh nr<- important on twm nrejottnta 
— llnfly. feesia**- ih y Illrvrate a gradual cmani iriailan Irom tro.litli^n In the limitation of 
ent^ecta ind artl^iii ; and, *ecotidl«, becauar tbry o>n»titTite the transition, which i>ndi<<| in 
the transfer of the art. fr m one nationality pecotlarfv fitted to maintain IMMBbI 
etflrler.ry. Ut awther n«it lf»» <|*iailfie>l to graft pictorial ric»'llene»5 on nwvbanicnJ j*n*f>lr*n 
rmd perf.:*7tli n. Tlie flm nxkaIc* exernu-1 In Sl.fly— tho*e of the rhturh of the Admtrn], 
and ' f the fant'Un l'alatina— bear Crei-k iiiMcrlptioni, and wen? wrought by fl reeks tn th* 
Br*t exclnMrely. am) in the Kcond, pmbal'tv, under the guldattc*?, w U?de»*irn, of Saracenii' 
arti-ta, 

For lb'- taUr atd fnr more r^tenrtve works at Montvale and tYfaTti, t lie mixed, run-*, 
prnovfeil ittwler the N'orraaa doeninion, each cantribntJHl their (joota «if *kilt. The Doca 
dl rVTra<lifa.'(Xi ainl ( 'icngnara **tt« in reoognuing the Inflii^noo exertA] on Pi>« by the 
aararn-c jivhU in .^b ilj ; an*J through. Pima, Sienna, oni Vtorcnre, were ultimately on- 
rio-stif nably stininlat.il to n>j>i;l n-Uonoe in nrt. The cathedral at Monrr*l\ a beautiful 
drawing ..f the interior. .f which, by the late Herr Z-nth. waa t>e*iat«thed bv him to ihtn 
Imtlttrb?. offers, I tetlere, r.nxt to .^nU Sofia, at Om^tantlnopte. and Mark'*, at Venlc«. 
Ui* noble** and gran.acrt itistanca « d n church it«-t>raU*d tlinraghcut with mo-ale. Having 
work*d itj.nl In it for many a day from dawn to suit**!, I <an bear a humble testimony bt 
it* InraiiAhl' bnutty under cTcry changing ouiulUk'n of light and rdindr. Whether bathrd 
in ran»2iii ,\n 1 nil nlivv initli glowinn colour, or almost dark, at '-lu«4ng -hiy. retaining to 
the Last ir.Bjr itn^ring gleam upon its glided wall lu a*r«vt Is «m> rx'd of gmnlineirt 
nor gloom, r.ut wr* tie and dlgnifli*l magniflcenec. As In fiiv-ily, so In Venire, th* art w»s 
at ftrM kept entirely in the hands of Greeks, who not only worked at St, U*rk'«, hot at 
Tcrf*.xfl»» and Mumno as un U, In tin- latter iiUnd they no doabt ln«l the fonn>tatlon of Ihe 
gUs- tr»le, jjR-Ttottsly a < ViiistnntirKtpoJltan mono ink v. so far v the moTcdlracult branoh4N 
of tite ni.Muif*cturr were oonevrnod, Fp»«i the Jiarano glius* house*, frcan the S-t:ota 
at Home, ^nd from a manofai*t.>ry e^U»'llrfn*l at i*»!' Tmn, as wrh nit by direct lm- 
fr.nti (in-v, the mnterlals were snpplUd with whHi the ilraco-ltalian mofsaicn 
ut- d. Tlx- profit mru*e by the Itinerant f Jronks in Italy, coupled with an in- 
m.uHl for works of decoration, consequent on tit* wealth act- u mutinied h*- th« 
ftepohlii-s thrnogfi 
■ t<i creak up the Ily/ar...„ 
TUr ,,,, rw of till- att.-u.pl to the derelopmmt of the fifth ^TKclns nf plrtorlal tno-nlc, 
which I l irefirnignxUTl .•».i/,rf, 1 M^nu.rm^ It was In Florence, early In the thirteenth 
century, thai 1hr transfer ot the nv-nvpiVy wm. c 
hoTing Insinuatvl him* If into the confldoia:* of 



bHHshrnent are constantly to be seen toge th e r . Thalr nalon U not, liowever, to be admlr*d. 
owing to their unanual durability, the permannnew of thn colour of the one frcqnenriy 
nvftkiug needVeawly consrileoom the fading or staining of the other. The brat early 
llenaJsvaw* monumental nn>«Ai<M with whkh 1 mm aonnaintjvl, are thoso from the dt-iims 
uf Baffaelie in CheCarelta Lhigtana, in -Santa MariaWel I'ojmto (iriuscrat-M in odour W Mr. 
Ornnr rl, *n«! the ratilt of a sntEerrancan chapel in l^ntaCroce. In 'i!en:*aVmnve,at liorne 
the liswfgn of which it« attributed to ltaldvs*ar« Perarri. The best late Itenslissnnee m-Kaks] 
on a grand scale, am omjnest-otiAbiy tho rrugnfnVent Jecorations of the raat ciipid* and 

rilmUTea of St. Pet- rV. moilelt whl. h one w.*!d fain txv rivalled, n^t -laTialdy lml!ab»l ( 
trtir great metropolitan «atbodral. For tb* pemltsetioci of the Papal rnosaaea, a AstWu 
estAbli-hn.ssit was foanded, which ha- not fiiiled up to the rwrannt 
ennal to the re,.air ,.1,1. and -lie Initiation of 



tim- in t.r.»rldli.ft i.u.t.-rln:« »i..| ln.bt.ni 
n. w work cjO.! In nil rc|«u 10. ui.J 
VI h»\u liillierto notlird.* 




A rii.l of Ar.lt™. uwtl.r^Tm t 
I ■ .I..V.. 1... , 



Vctuci , jmttaIIwI at lvt.uVm.ari 



»a-jit of Uu- K.j>tl>t.-y In 11. .t city. 
d^ Ttrrritn, M,ltn, having 
tk»Or ' 

fii.J.14 

ami pu| papiii. almi«t »ll tho pictorial mnmlo rahw-inpntly 
•*m rarrl.-l ... I, Amon-J mch m.j I* .pvciiUr ni.OoM. i. c.«nblnln g .... 
do critic t»li«ir with nunypjod art. Hie wlruhil nrnt llnir. ? uf .^ili liwrann! LoU-nuio, 
»t>l sont.-. v..r.a Maitiri..i». at Kaa.,nwM l.j JJino <l> Turrlu and < tiiuMi. br 
1 f 'V.'T rt"*""** r 'l"<f>'' oclcbrafxl - Navlo lla." at H. RWk vra. ,t« «roi«ht. 

Po Mthlr di.l tbx- Itallam Bi™ the pm.ln. t. ..f An-IrM'. <v TO b(nM Ulcnt and 
Ihal n.'trr hi-, drnth thi y 1,. iwotwl him with tho f.4lowiiiK TlUp* 



.rrr.t.i. hnvhu; v .iir,«l an furlltr. altrxili.h |«.l*l.Iy «nmt» Uhiwh>1|R> of 
.rvr-k tmr.n-.^.pnTt.M Antra in worUngon tV IUi<Un'. hnl-..p. ntli. iMk. 
I ww..7C|.H«ln«:,n n*lK<ai,l „n thno work.: and hr tht~- artUta. nrol l.y Unlr 
l». ami pu| ;1- papiii. alrtli*. .11 tho pictorial mnmlo rabwo.iirntiy nireuf »1 Ir. Hal. 



' iriaco Ainlnw.ch opn' Iru/ladrc e trft 
K.n- In tutu I i*ciui». rd ora e ito 
A lar ybot to nf» Mir k«H1~. " 
0<tT0 Catalllnl and tl.r Coucatl ml».|t«i1l) obUinol reputation hr their rMuaio. 
rr.in ipalljatlu.uio; tU* lutltr working in tt* (.o<liic manner albyfihtT. I hare ercry 
ra«.|i to U'tl. Tf that the rirt.k. contlnnrd to lalxuir al Vtnici' l.:n|r ntter their arrrictw 
wrn- dlT'li »d »"h in ..lla-r Htlo of lulr; although affT IM»>. I think llie wt.rk at St. 
Mark . f. Ui« »toi alffther Italian. With Ui. uprl-lng of the freat agkMl ft fwo 
ti. fiu|.l..iii ei.t <.l mi»wic. u Tar more imtl\ .li^i.n.tl.^i »iw. lo :» great e«t*r.t. 

:h ..t I'lw. On let... aieiit.., aixl Kouio. Itirt rf)Utuf niuraj.-m- 



THE EMBANKMENT OF THE THAMES. 
AX \V«!ue*]»v, in tlie Uoin* of Common*, Mr. Cow pr.it, in moving for ]„ 
VJ to brimr in n " Hill for enibiuialuctbe mirth Mr of the Thame* from W«»t- 
mintteT-brioJp-, an.) for waking n«w<.lr<v|a in and near thfn.|o,a:t<l frtim Hlnck- 
friars-brlili,-.: to the Mnimnn Hou«»." tvferrintf to ]««t |m.i-Bedinic<, «um1 that one 
of the nin~t pm«inw vrant* of the irirtrorjolU waa a guod thtirrmiihfarv betwra^n 
the Gity and the Weat-end. I.udvalr-hill. Hret-«tre> t. »r.il Teinple-bar did not 
now wrre tlie imrpnap for n liieh tin y were intended ; and, In t ntiwoamec of tin. 1 
value ut' tiroperly in tliuae ttioroirglitaiTa, to widen lliem would n'moat be |m- 
oraefM'nli.le. The embankment that lie |iropoard wrmhl nUnprovt'le for the laying 
down of a low-lerel waer, without the nereaaitv of hn-akinu up the mvement of 
the ritratid and Kleet-atrrr-t, to the .laturer of the htm»e« and rmNte building*. 
A third ohjeet mi«ht he combined with them; two, namely, the improvement of 
the navhrntioti of the Tlmuiea ; and a fourth, the cmbrllithineni ■ t llir river, and 
tho ntabikihmrnt of n iKaltliy phtee of recreation for the pt-opti- reaMinjt on the 
norlh lmr.k of the river. One of the nohtoat fcatnra of ,..)ndon, nn.J the aoorre 
of ila wealth, was it* river, und it mhsbt be suppoaod that Londoneni would be 
proud of it, und hare done all in their power to Improve am) adorn it. The 
LIAW. whirh could not lie compared to the Tliamea in aire, had been adorned 
with beautiful quaya. Paria, St. Petersburg, Stockholm. Florence, and other 
Continental citlea had done the same for the rlvera on which thev wrn- situated ; 
but in lanwlnn little had been clone, though be believed the diacowion bad laital 
lor nearly two hundred yenra, m T Cltrratopber Wren, in lOuti, havlntt propoaetl 
that a quay aboulddie eonatrvreted from London- bridge to the Temple, and aimilar 
lirojecU having hern repeatedly revived. In lrtflO thr aubjnet was again re- 
newed in that liouw. and a Committee an appointed to Inquire Into the 
aubjert. They recommended an embankment between Blackfriara and Wctf- 
minsfer. and suggested the coal duties a> the souree from wlii. !i the expenaea 
•botild be defrayed ; Imt thev did not reeommend a plan. Iji«t year a Ruvtil 
CommiMlon sat, which not only recommended an embankment generally, hut the 
specific plan to which the Bill lie desired to Introduce wn» intend e. I to give eflect, 
and which las had no doubt was the brat plan that could be devised. Its main 
advantage was. tlmt it did not attempt to retain the wharves, m hud tieen in- 
tended in all earlier plnns ; hut it was proposed to buy up ull the wharves, and 
make a solid embankment with an ordinary roadway. Another feature would 
be the extension of the roadwav Irom Bbwk'jriara-briilgi- to the Mansion-house, 
as a mere embankment to ilUekfriars-hridgt; would not divert the traltlc which 
Impeded tlie thoroughfare, he had mentioned. It was at first propped that the 
embankment itself should proceed further than Hlacktriara, but the river was 
so narrow between Hlaekfrianu bridge and Southwark that such an embankment 
would be injurious to the navigation, nnd the property hetween Smthwark- 
bridge and the Mansion-honse was so valuable that the expen«r wouM not be ' 
compensated by the advantage. The funds from which the work was to be 
executed were those provided by the London Coal and Wine Duties t'outintsance 
Act, panned last session. He proposed that the execution uf the Art should be 
entrusted to the Metropolitan Hoard of Works, lie knew that objections had 
been urged against this; but it seemed to him that the Board had been 
created by the Legislature expressly for tkui soit of work, and that 
there was no other body hi eatatenoe to whom it could be more 
properly committed, it had been objected that the Board were too 
much occupied. The Bill, however, provided that the executive work 
should not devolve opon the whole Board, but upon a commitle- <>t nine to be 
appointed by themselves. It hail been suggested that the emlmnkment should 
extend as far as Hatter*-* or Vauxhall. After the execution of the present 
bill, there would only remain the small portion of tlie river between Weslmlnster- 
bridire and Millbank-street, which wonld he without an embankment. They 
might, therefore, reasonably hot'- tlitil this small portion would, in a few yesrs, 
lie embanked, and there would be a cletr field extending from Hlarkfrinrs-brldgo 
for a distance o, four miles. He thought this would lie as splendid and mag- 
nificent a range as was tn be found anvwhrre. It was not proposed at present to 
do anything with regard to the south side of the river. A commission was sitting 
on the aubiect. They had been hearing n great deal of evidence, but had not yet 
agreed to their report. It would therefore be pmrtatnre to form r.n opinion as 
to what ought to or done. Among the advantage* which would be gained by 
the emhnnkment would he the throwing open to the public of eon«iderable open 
snticea of gr»s and trees by the aide of the river. When the sewage was com- 
pletely removed Irom the river these places wonld become spots where enjoyment 
nnd healthy recreation could be obtained. Altogether the improvement to the 
metropolis would be very great. It was proponed not to fetter the Metropolitan 
Board of Works with any control or interference bevond that which arose from 
the fact that the fund, derived from the coal duties was at present in the hamls 
of the Tn-swirT. The Bill would enable the Treasury to pay the money over to 
the Board of Works. 

Mr. Williams was sorry to hear that the right hon. gentleman did not pro- 
pose by bis Hill to embank the smith slide' of the Thames, and hoped that S 
provision :o eflect tliat object would be introduced into the Bill : and Mr. Locke 
urged the rmrpriefy of due consideration being given to the eflect which the 
embankment of the" north side of the Thames must have on the sonth side of the 
river. 

Mr. Cox called attention to tho Injury which wonld l>r inflicted upon persons 
occupying premises and engaged in trade along the river side by the proposed 
embankment. Those persons must remove to a distance, and have carts and 
wagcon* running from their yards to the side of the river. Its. new road which 

• To bo continued. 
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il was proposed to make in continuation of the embankment would In- of no aw, 
and would Mint a great deal orniooey. He waa exceedingly anxlou* to tee great 
Improvi mi-nt» carried oat in the metropolis bat he thought that the proposed 
one, instead of being an Improvement would become a nuisance. That wax lit* 

Ml 



opinion of it an regarded the southern side of the Thame* ; Mr. Conikgiiam 
e«ildnot conceive a greater metropolitan improvement than the one now pro- 
posed, nnd be should give the right bon. gentleman hi* rapport in carrying tbil 



Mr. Kinvaiuh aim believed that 
useful and beneficial, and thanked 
attention lie had given to tiie aubject. 

Leave waa then given. 



the pi 
the F 



posed ernhankinent would be moat 
Irat Commiaaioncr of Work* for the 



THE MANAGEMENT OF OCR SCIENCE AND ART 
INSTITUTIONS. 

T X the Home of Commons, on Wednesday, Lord II. Lennox moved that the 
J. House is of opinion that, for the preparation of any estimates, and for the 
expenditure of any moneys voted in aid of the British Museum, the National 
Gallery, and all other institutions haviug for their object the promotion of educa- 
tion, science, and art, one Minister of the Crown should be mpoiuabtc to the 
House, pointing out, in a long and interesting speech, the anomalous position in 
which each of these lostltutious was placed as regarded their government and 
their representation in the House. The motion was seconded by Mr. (in-gory, 
who dwelt on the irregularity, the want of system, and the absence of rrsponsi- 
ti lily in reference to the conduct of our public work*, and expressed his belief 
that the present motion would be the foundation of an improvement in the 
management and administration of those institutions, for the consideration of 
which he pointed out that the present session afforded a favourable opportunity. 
He especially dwelt on the mismanagement of the British Museum, and urged 
nltcratirn iu it* administration. 

Thr Chancellor of the Exchequer said that a new arrangement was made in 
KkiO with regard to the National Gallery, which it was open to the House to 
ha.e questioned at the time. As regarded what he might call the indictment 
which had been laid against the British Museum, lie denied that the charge of 
treneral mismanagement was sustained hy evidence. He contended that the 
mere fact of that institution being represented in Parliament by h private 
member of the House did not detract from the responsibility of the preparation 
and production of the estimates relating to it, while the Government was also 
responsible for tbeni. He stated that shortly a proposition would be laid before 
the House relating to the British Museum, which would bring that institution 
under discussion and enable the House to decide upon that whleh was proposed. 

Mr. Coningham asserted that on all occasions the House hail had the control 
of tlse expenditure of these public institutions, and had by it* acceptance of the 
estimate* confirmed the autliority of their administrators ; and Mr. Blake com- 
plained of the attempt wbieb bad been made to make school* of art or design 

p 'bUe ed 01 *'"*' "" >tnry to Ule P" lc,ico wiln "S^" 1 to other «*»nehca ° f 
Mr. Disraeli said that while approving of the resolution, which was calculated 
to do good, he thought it would be desirable not to pre** the motion to a division. 
As it had been met by the previous question on the part of the Government, that 
was equivalent to an admission of the truth of tlie principle contained in It, and 
with that he thought Ids noble friend might be satisfied, as he bad practically 
established hi* proposition that the management of these institutions generally 
was not satisfactory. While admitting that such institutions as the National 
• Portrait Gallery and the National Gallery might well be placed under the 
control of a responsible minister, he thought that scant Justice hail been done 
to their present administrators. As regarded the British Museum, although its 
administration was somewhat anomalous, yet be did not consider it so faulty in 
action as had been asserted, and the unsatisfactory stale of the Museum was 
inseparable from its origin and multifarious character. 
Eventually the motion was withdrawn. 



The Sttg* l.'iN.u. — A letter from Cairo aaya : — 11 M. de Leaeepa, President- 
Director of the Suet Canal Company, gave a grand banquet on toe find ult to 
all the official* and workmen, native and other*, in commemoration or the 
opening of the canal by which the waters of the Nile had been brought Into the 
centre of the Isthmus. Three days before, M. Lessens left Cairo, descended the 
Nile as far as Bennah, and after passing through the Canal of Ouadee, entered 
the new canal, and landed on the plateau eloec to the town of Tymaah. The 
Journey from Cairo waa performed In forty hours, and by means of this new 
canal navigation Is now open from the Nile to the centre of the Isthmus. The 
number of persons assembled at the banquet wa* about MO, the place chosen 
being the bunk* of the Lake of Tvmsoh, where large tents were erected for the 
occasion. At the deatert, M. de lessens addressed the company, pointing out 
the advantages which would result from the completion of this canal, and the 
greater benefit* which would hereafter be produced by that across the Isthmus." 
The report* current respecting the operations of the Snex Canal Company 
herome more and more unfavourable. The small channel, or rigote de 
srifire, dug through Lake Menxaleh, is already almost entirely obliterated. 
Whatever embankment* had been raised on either side have been washed away, 
and the small boats that occasionally attempt Hie passage find themselves every 
now and tlien stuck fast In the opeu but shallow lake. The approaches to Port 
!»aid are in as unpromising a state as ever, and the cutting through the sand 
heights of El Gisr, It Is fonnd, must be attempted, iu spite nf its acknowledged 
djtbcultics and disadvantages ; and it is now altogether vain for the projector* of 
the sebeme to talk of English Jealousy and animosity. — Knginrrr. 
C.iRT-Inox Si.kkpkrs foi* Railways. — A modification has just been intm- 
ic-d into the system of French railways, which there is some probability will 

It has long I 



aju-rtly l«e adopted by the principal companies of this country, lit has long been 
proposed tn substitute east-iron slerpfrs for the wooden onsw now utmost 
universally adopted, but this substitution tu« been hitherto regarded a? im- 
pr.n-lir ible, on account of the rupture occasioned by shocks, kc., but a felt pack- 
ing has been applied which eficciuallv prevents all risk of fracture. ICxperinients 
nri.1 trials on the Paris and Lyons Railway have proved that after eight months' 
continue I traffic, the system was perfectly successful. Til.- economy resulting 
iroin the employment of iron, would 1*. It is said, from of) to 0) per cent. 



Correspondence. 



Rill ■ I iH 
rtt* Ileal*,! 



« alien ling the .apply 
or at kwl not made I _ 
Tbn heat*! air is obtained b r aeeplu* the ash- 
rcmorlng ashes; slut all arrangement for pas. 
ck of s boiler 0*1 Uuuugb •ejavrste |sa*sa«p-» in 



air which ha-lasin hitherto u 
from the hot bhut for smelting parri 
pit entirely cloanl, except when open 

ln« one or more streams of sir Iron too back of s boiler bnl through separate issssasrr* in 
the solid brickwork txurath Ule entire lenirth of lbs lowest Arc flora, fnun Uien« into the 
ash-pit. and throaah the oar. into til* fnrnsot. The rwult lurivoi from this descriplMB ot 
funwcei. when applied to kialiug gas retort may ■uri'rise your raiders, who would 

pmbably suppose ihst II would <«wiu« Incrwssl troulite with clinkers, the great obfKt 
now beliiK (oetieck Ulilr formation by using *va]an-ulliig pan. la the oab pit, which mode 
caum, clinks** b> beeoinsvert hard, thulr rwn-ival often bnwklnirtb" briekwurk : « 
by their bJtally reversing tbrr nsjsl m .lr, anil drsWLiif out Oie lestt al>s.,rbe<l in I 
brickwnrk, and that r.i>iiaUii tn»m the tl-ior ot th> furns<st, nod n*fus4n* it thro 
bars, diziken are lormis) of so toft a nature as to be cl,*mbte fn>ia tt»f Irtr* with a r 
In fact, with one evorpUun, flrrmen att>.'odLni,' on the»; tarasers have Md ok 
wofHT have rharae of two altered furnaces to one of the common kind, 1 
this become* known and tried it will be generally appreciated. 

GEOIICE WAL0OTT, C.E. 



fieoifvs. 



Prvcrrttingi nf the Lirer/mol Architrrturul anil Archteologietil Socirtu. 
fit HE Liverpool Architectural Syietv have published the proceedings of the 
X tiiirteenlh session— lesiO-lrXil. The volume contains lull reports of the 



papers read, which are of an unusually Important character, together with a 
report of the annual meeting. There is aha an index and title-page of the 
proceeding* of the last three sf-ssions, which have been printed in the new and 
reduced sixe, and which together now form sufficient matter for a volume of 
lnod.Tste sixc 



The Council augur favourably witii regard to 
Socielv, and feel Justified In recommending the 
tions with future " procvdlngs" to careful conside 



the future well-bein 
lion of 
I consideration. 



of the 



DECISIONS IN THE COURTS. 



DUTTKICT 6CHVKYOR9' rays. 



, hisrJ on the llti 
II uniting Act. Is and | u 

1 by con 
i att 



Inst., the summons was framed under Iw. M of the Mctrojwlil 
Vio.. cap IS.', for recorer, of two fees of CI lis. M. «ch. ( 
dharict sarrejor. In re>pt«-t of alteratimis ao.l works **< by 
Hotel, Hvdeiuiam, In April and May. |s*l , nn ler theto|»rii.u - 

Mr. Venn, solicitor, ot Scw-lnn. strand. sppearM for i_ 
liability to pay the -ecool fee In complalnimt's m-euant. whlctl was < 
Uoru to root ot tralldlni; by pcvralsdon of Hoard ot WortV 

Com|ilalnsnt stated that on the tth of April be f nand drfenitaaU cngagnl on the worts 
(which had been commenced wiUlout any notice to him), and that at thu date the mat 
above some sUbltag had bora covered with an external covering of asphalbi, to which ha 
objected, as beinc combustible : that Ule architect applied to the Metropolitan Board ot 
Works, who eventually lave tlwsr consent to Ow n»f hsdng temporarily left tn that state; 
that defendants, on the I Tth of April, gave Mini a nolle applying to thv chief portion* of 
Ule entire work, which was in progress, and offered to pay h i» toe— bat complainant cla rood 
an additional foe foe the alteration to tho roof disooverel oa April the tth, upon Um 
that it was a separate matter, and wa« under his lupervlaton as I ..trie, surveyor. 

Mr. Venn, for defendants, contenilel that, as a-ptiilte waa uvxl in the former ei 
of the roof, the covering- placed by defendants wa- not in Itself an " alteration" within 
Ilia meaning of See. 9 ot the Statute, but was " a necessary repair not affecting the con- 
■traction," awl for thU a noUor would ant Im rc]iilns1. and that, even if held to b* an 
alteration, It merely formed part ot one set of works In pnrgreas at the Mat" time, without 
any smmenston. and that therefore only one fee was payabln ; further, that If iW,mdants 
had acted Illegally by placing the covering on the roof before giving their notion, the 
district surveyor uoula have taken steps to enforce the penalty imposed by Jtho Statute, 
but could not recover doable fees. 

Bvldence being given by defendants that the covering to the roof was a part of the 
cnofre work entered npou, and which had been continitously performed without say sua. 
pension, Uio inagtstraU), upon this ground, dnchV.1 that only one fee wa* payable, bat 
decllnnd M ri|ie,«s any opinion as to whether the covering to tbo r»t wat or was l 
Itself an " altrratlsm within the meaning of the t" 



pRBgKMTI!<(i TlMBRX.— M. (1* Lapparel 
Minister of Marine on the preservation of tiinb 
ships, and propose* a remedy, which 



d* Lapparent has addres 

on the preaerv 
proposes a remedy, whl 
used in shipbuilding. The manner III which he proceeds to carbonise the timber* 



* report to the 
timber eraplojcd in the construction of 
in the earboiiliiaiion of the timber 



and the secret which he retain*, is by employing 14 an inflammable gas," which !• 
applied to the timber In a certain manner. It is said that the experiment made at 
Cherbourg In presence of M. Sochet, director of naval construction*, was com- 
pletely successful. One essential advantage of the plan is the absence of all 
danger, winch is a chief point in an arsenal. It is estimated thai the expense wUI 
not exceed 10c. the square yard — ; gus and labour included. It has been further 
ascertained that one workman can easily carbonise W square yards during a day's 
work ol 10 hours. Finally, the carbonisation I* uniform, and it dors not exceed a 
quarter of a millimeter in thickness. 

linoM pioN-noAD Imi'Hovkment — A circular letter has been addressed to 
the inhabitants of llrompton ami South Kensington, stating that the Tuntptke- 
rond Commissioner* propose, at their own expense, to widen the linimp ton- road, 
from Knlghtsbridge-grven (close to Mloane-*treet ) to the Dell and Horns C oe!ir 
tire South Kensington Museum). The Kensington Vestry undertake tn widen 
the footpatln abutting on the improved road. The Turnpike t' immission*r* 




additional value to be given to all til- adjoining property hy the I 
the foot nnd carriage way. To complete the work, however, some 

lie removed, and to the owner* of thute buildings cu:n|>cti*n'ion must he i 

The Committee, therefore, appeal for a subscription by thu inb*'nt»nt* m 
llrompton and Somli Kenslngimi to mike up the sun rcnoired tu pat tho 
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i renter* Connect to an nnilercroand 
« lupply pipe which is carried to the 
bo the level of the para.jM't, where 
two, and which may be fitted with a 



IMriiOVEMENTS IN BUILDING, &c 

SxriNuruniXQ op Fieu:r m WAftEIIOL'frE* AMi OTHBA UUILDIKUH.— I atcd August 3, 

mi.-K. Tcnliiuon and O. W. C. Wi .sun. LirerpooL 

1\j apply thi* Inrmtft'tt to, Miy a warehouse, the 
hl^h-pm-sore water tnam. or t» an rlrvatol irwrvi 
aid* of the wnrehoasr. awl, «*-y *l»mt l fee* or 4 fee 
it open* Into a raoeM formed tn the side of the wan 

lock-up door. A tut tattle length of pipe 1* placed horizontally upon the head of the Tertlcal 
pipe (forming a X tlupcil bead), and to which dirtinct branch pipe* leading to each room 
or floor are connected. These branch pipes are fitted within the lock-tip box with mi table 
Htoji ■■»« *- n**\ hanii'i •. ;•>. ir.L« rrd . iirt.'..'n.!ihtfW u i'Ji U ■ ■ n.x.it-i* *t> vr, « UK ., u jwm 
tJhe discovery of lire In any of the room*, may he turned on by, aay the noUorman on duty, 
who hi supplied with a key to the lock-up box. The pipes may he placed In any conrrnliut 
position within the room*, aay along the ceiling in rows, or connected together by trans* 
vene pipes ; these pipe* are perforated with a large number of boles in any ooamdent 
manner. By these arrangement* a largu quantity of water may be Uuuiedlalely mpi41ed 
to any <»f Ute rooms ♦ itl^T «rparatrly or eoU«*lTely, a* n«|nlral.nud Hi** lwrforaUd pipes 
- 1 b> toe inside of the roof of the btiiidinsrj. 

'HI now K ASHE*. -Deled August 7, lMl._ D. Mile*, N'ewport. 
claims the ootnUnatKia of parts tUd or xrpt tegcther hy metallic- tongues. 

sub, and permitting, on the with- 



g, when complete, a rigid and securv 
draw*) of the said metallic tongues, both the upper and lower tushes partially to involve, 
dd> of the glass may be loaned from the Interior of the room Mt 
Also the combiutfoa of parts In n*lng which he dispenses partly 
i for the Iowct sash, or for both upper and lower sa*b«, and 




wt*bis, ai-d ujms 
lion of part* by 



COmDin ron Hoi'KKK, ke.— I rated 7, 1M1.— S. A. Laararnr, Pari*. 
Tim Oosirrni'mcit or rioon*, Oatk*, ami f>itrrncn», " rniMtrAi.t.r aim-mcadle 

TO PlKKKHOor lH'll.tllNrilt.— l)a!«d August W, ]«l.— W. H, Hogg, Itotherhlthe. 

This invention consist* In forming car atiove- mentioned articles at parallel Iran or oilier 
metal Ixir., rebated or grooved to rrWTC brick* or other moulded form, of earthen mate- 
rial*. In many caee* ordinary brick* will answer the parpoec perfectly well, and may be 
variously dl*pu*ed acro-rdiiig U> the structure required. The parallel Inn ban ant combined 
with an external iron framing of the form and el w desired. 

PrVTTBCTISG AStl AlLaUXCIXO WATKIt Pll'k. 

WrrnniuwiMi tux Water from the 

riutrHKft HV KBCWT.— Dated Angus*. J, ls«t 

Thle invention relate*. Unit to supply pi pee. 
ticaiite to place theaa rafRclently deep In the earth 
patenter* protect the hum by coating them with, 0 
of the fjalrwtanora which are thealoweet entiducte. 
banda, Ibdia nibber. f.i-- dry rand, or nawdmrt, clt 
enclosing the*, in eartticuware or wooden pipei or 
to depth cent**, the supply pipe I* to lermimvlelna < 

barltiga piaiun wliUh. when puahed toward* and Tefl at ll>e otatwanl limit of it* stroke, 
aliall permit tiie free pvange of the water from the ftupply pipe to the honae main, and 
when drawn to tta inn ant amir., and held *o by a wrlirtit, tJtail *topand prevent the «npply, 
at the earne time permitting the water contained In the houac main* and bTwicheN to 
return tn the eyllnder. mill Utenec to no off by n wu<te pipe with a drain, which waate, 
dnnnr the admlaiion of th* •nplily, I* cluxd by Ibe t^phery of a wwnd pleton oj»n loa- 
gituduially, trarrlllng dninrtaaixiualy and oumenettiurately with that dm 



I, ASP MKrltAM* At. COXTRlTANl '» roll 
HAMB AMI rHEVENTIXIj TUEIlt UltlSO 

— G. P. June* and J. June*, 
lb bejo*/ tarnallT Inoanvenleet or imprac. 
th to be brryeH the Influence of fnajt, the 
1, orrtnbeddlug them in, aonie one or other 
of heat (tacit a* it 
salt, or almn), a 

ling. J wit where the protection due 
iced horizon tally or ehliqncly. 



felt, straw , or bay 

nd when rrnulrnd. 



FrOE-PRoOF BDlunixon.- Dated July 1M1._ J. eimmonn. 



In carrying out till* ineention the lr.Tcntor protnae* to make the 
otama. itaed In aupportlng the rarioa* toon hr" 




Ir .[ plr li-r, 
together in 
tabnlarooJu 



ami 

TOlh 

limn* 



bellow, and to 

r ae to form a eltmr wnterconrae lliroughtiat the whole *eriea. The 
a up from the baaement to tl>e rw>f, where he omnvcia tl,em with a water-tank 
may corer any given aarfaee of the p.if, arid the** More of colnmil* h* al»> ronnecta 
l a iwriea of hollow gtrdera, which *rrre to carry Hie arveral nre proof lb Mi He hrlnirl 
I tank to die baeement of tbe building by mltab> pipe, running either 
Wing or eiKloaed In brickwork, m a* to be protected from tbe action of tire 
In tbe building, and at the baatment he cvnnccta this rn 
which cirrv the hollow tfntvf. I'.t lliir. ».-ruri|p-nier.t. -i 
the building, the adjacent hollow metal rapport* will (ao 

tair.~l tie rein will be caiued to circulate, a heated ftrcara BoaUng upward, and cold water 
r lt« K^. and abwrbing the beat lmratnod by the Uro to the metal. Tim. the 
ore of the metal will be effectually kept under, and a diKhargc of water on to the 



f a lire occur In any inn of 
heated, and the water con- 



, „ t,:<-g„ 

1. pivoted. 

thenoeenl 
third pulle 
holder fejll 
the beam, i 

Ton Prevextisi; thk Wish PrunitiTx at tiik Foot or Do'itt'i, and ALIAVWIM 

THKSt TO Irl-kS 0\ KH C'AHI'KTS OH Ol llKIt -SI " If-TANCES WITUOl'T THE VaK Ui' 

KlxlNn lltNOi:-.— <_'. A. Wheeler. 

Thla Invruti-m ixmii»U of two piece* of mouMIng the wiilth of tbe dew. made In any 
kind of wood or metal , the lower or lot torn piece being much etooter arel lieavler than tlie 
upper piece, ami tbey are attached to each other by cord* or elialn*. leaving a.pace between 
the two piece* of moulding to allow tU< lower moulding to rl*e and pae* over tbe earjiet, or 
any oth«r miS-tanec tbe ikor may have to travel i»er. The ui per piece of moulding I* 
made fa«t tn tlie fare of the door b) icrea j, or nall«, or bnd«, •u.pen<Ungthe|n«ei jii'- e of 
moulding oer-rlgMh of an Inch or more from the Ocnr ; and In front of tbe-e monMinge. 
brtaeen them an*! the diair. I» a piece of an air-tight elrxn, or LndU-rulrtrer, orolhr-r rieiible 
I the width or tlie door. wh» h Arilble uioterial U atta. bed to the u|>|rer pl«v of 
g. or to tbe face of the donr. anil wh-ch m*l» upon the tb_^jr. 'Phe bower plcta ia7 
. 1« Ing rniprnded in the manner alrrailv ile>crilnd,ri«-*ani| fall" with the opening 
- ' preme* againc the aexiUe inahrUI, frevenllng any wind or 




W'ATKWXOSIIT AXD miXAI. Arl-ARATl n.-N. r..n 
" the inventor use* an air-tight Trwel in which water salB, lent 
iiulab-e, air contained in tbe vcm«1 is 



niie ilia'hartre U 
I, *o that when 



Mi. him.iiv nmCrnirM Woon.-riided July rt. l»61.-n. Thorn peon. 
Thla invention comdua in an arrangement of in*s hirwry whereby revolving cutting tool* 
for chaaing. grooving, moulding, anil other *iuii:ar work. i»n bt> moved (while In Uie 
operation of cutllnir or olherwlre) in any dlroctien required by the workman, giving him 
ctxnplele .ommand over Uie tool to follow any line of cat traced out, without In any way 
Interfering with the revolving action of the cntter or the driving power. The principle 
COM**** In moanUng tin- enttlr.g tool* In a carrier or traverae block, Mich block t«ing free 
to travel along a beam, revolving motion being comtnuskaud to tlw cotter try a got or 
band In the following manner Motion 1* comtituiiipatol from the driving power to a 
vtd pejlley revolving freely upon a ihufl, u(sin which shaft one end of a taram 
A MTcorul g\rt or bajiil raw* c* round tlie otlu-r groove of tbe doable pulley, 
fly ronnil, so as to grin a pulley attached to the cutter holder, thence round a 
upun the opposite end of the beam, and bru-k, |mat, atal clear of the cutter- 
r to tbe run* pailley. Tbe traverae block or carrier can time travel along 
rr> log with it the cotter, without interfering with the revolution of it* pulley. 



TENDERS 

DW-E1.MXK-HOI-HI, AXERLEY. 
For erecting • ilwelUng hoaje in the Dakneld-road. Anerley. Mr. Oixir.-e Klklngtori. 
architect, giuuitltlea mpulied by Ut. B. A. C. Uerriag. 




Dutton 

Robinavjn 

M.i i .11 



.£\ ,1130 ; Fox ,. a................. .XI ,1M 

. Utin lUltom and I*rit» 1,125 

. l,M<* \ Potter l,"-*iO 

, 1,114 [ Rtorer, Jon. KH 



Bhipok, LKirtwrrtm. 
For the Iron work and fixing for a east-iron girder bridge of 43 I 
between parapet* . Vt7 feet C Incbem, for crossing the river Soaz, i 
Stetihem, borough turreyor, eoginorr. (^n an titles sapnliod. 



Hwinglrr . 
Stapp ..... 

llandyride ......... 

Galloway 



£*2* 

TOfi 0 

TUB 0 

*. . * ■■•>.... W9 0 

r-y.* 0 



1 1 ,.>-,-.-. 
Bharmnn 

S. Pegg 

J. PeiK«nd Co. 

t; tint wins 

J. and EL dttt 

lattW sjid Sons 



B. L. 

cm n 



«« o 

400 0 

1 1 1 

JOT 10 

360 0 

Hrr aim. *c„ riccAniLhT. 
Repair* and attexatlons, 9, Little Ht. Jan»n-«tr»K, PVoeallllj , for J. Hobaati, Ran,. C. J. 
Adam*, architect. 

Clement* /1M ft | William* (accepted) XI31 0 

Architect'* estimate at ltd 

DWELLisn-iiocnK. 8 tra Tropin. 
For line at Maryland Point, Wratfonl, for Mr. J. Wood, of Bethtial-gnxm. Mr. --. W. 
Iron, imrveyor. Quantitlea auppltad by Mr. Itretu 

Larko £.180 Rlrott /SI* 

Heed JJM j r. and K. J. Wood r»I 

Marthall «W | *Jajr K» 

* Letter afterwards reoeired from Mr. Jay. Btatbng hu tender should hare been 



LotATic AKTi.nn, Kkst. 
For lunatic asylum at Ktone, Kent, for the Corporation of Uie City of 
Mr. Isunnlng, architect. 

Portland. 



Wclater 



/«i..',i»j 




Cl l.liai 



Hill and Co. 
Mjer* ... 

Axf-^i antlC-o. 

Ashhyand 
Perry 



40,ai; 



4fl,l.-.0 




For the erection 
Out. an-hltect. 

Hernolila and EVon A? 4*4 0 n 

John Yoong tai 1] if 

John Cunvin *U 9 « 

4<U 1,1 n 



Francis and Son . 
Thorn** Prcetan. 

Samuel Joy 



JW:« 11 0 

171 0 It 

..«•**.*■*■ 9 11 



("ATTI.E MAHKKT, I'lllsHEirrEIL 

For tbe croctkm <if the roklroter new cattle martot Mr. J. 8. Cooke, C E. Qtuintltira 
by Mc-wr*. K. U (Curtis and Son. 

Sawyer X1J.U II I Lee and Baker £1.40rl 10 

Parker lj>*> « Dobm IJJH 11 

KajiieT and Co laW » I "rrlll and Klalr-il leMft ID 

Ktart ........ ••• • 1^1.1 1 | r-trfekam ••..•>•..*..**•******* I.1M ii 

liawkim l,'-<4 • I Hunt (acceptmi) 1,11* 0 

WoUKIIOt'aE, fl> tHiETJIM 

For work* rennirr^l at tlie workbou-s' now in txiurae of constraction at 1 
caalilre, yuantltic* iupp;lcd by tbe arcbitei-t , John lidwanl Oatm. York at. 

.t/ssenry ft, i'*(ma,e-W/', .lad hvrooisdrnr /d<ai*ia.y WM. 

Field ami fimughuni AN411I 8 

(oeT»«l.r'..o.JJ„,.we-. Ile.4/,.r .ad /',;ii»d< ra irer**ea*r. 

R. TV11- X VI u V I W. Baron (accepted) /'.'"■o 0 0 

U. W. Berini 140 « 



UtA H'o^ci' Apparatus, nrstf 



'of /roavoi'l. 



Frjl-r Xl.IJ* U i> I Wood and Ca Xl Jill 13 « 

Beis.ke 1.47'J ii II Ilajdwbt acniiteal) 1JW) 0 D 

Clark anil Co l.MO 0 « | 

f?,TJ rs-e-ny. 

Cowl/urn.. XJ.W pi o Pi t.r Wrd.h . . . .. . . .^y Xl» 0 0 

John IScll. IH 



II ri I. L . Wolf 
'y atvf .N.ji*.*>i;, , 



0 0 



For a pair of 

arciiius-t. 

Pl|ier ami Wheeler * 



Hot>t>, Nrw Wamiitvobtii. 
to be bull: a: New Wan l-vorlh, fur 1 noma* Cole. E*l. ft, H.r >«« 

J.llollsM. 



Xs,l " 

.... i, J* 
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Al.MMlHt >K*. LOM*ON. 

lotSrrwnrk-.iUtUcI 

». £J,.t»»" I WitU ■ 

_ d U,'JIA J»m*4 uui .V»fatofi .•....< 

...nixir. VV.ToaM y.ltf" I Litiiur ....•••..••< 

Adjtm««in ami hoiu ....•»■ .»rnerit*(MJ 

Blacxburu H,V2*> M*»Tt**r A'* 31 

■ ............... . il .•K" * | Sr-irU -1 ••••■« 



•....••....•■a... 



■ *•*•*'* efpwl 

........ 5t»l00 



For two n#w_ 
Mr. W. Ruwl, air-hitert, 

Wuuilfnth 

ll..'«n. .'Ink 

£•1 wants uid Walkiing 



tu\. TtrsriiRroaR Wku.». 
^tc, in Christ CtMifcl. 

i'ontT'.*.' 



.£411 



For ww 
ll.i. i ,,- 

Jonr 



Piutrl.1*.. . 
n«rdwi,k 



. ......... a...,,..... 



I'UAML. BfllMIvlllAM 
Loaecil*. Birtniurhuii. 

..X.'IAin olBanuJoy 

.. ,,,, ;| 



Pourtoo ud Woottaith, tTohiteeU. 

Ati,*.* 



0 

M.-.ctH n 
1.W7 U 



......«*.. ....«•. 



PETITIONS OPEN. 

INFIRMARY. 

LONl>ox.-Tbc manner, of UicCoUral London D.»trlct School drabe to hare iWlgn. for a 
.let*-lii>d Infirmary fur their bar.' ani *trt»' »cb.uot. at Cnckoo Farm, llanwell. TUB 
building mar* bu of a vimplc and incxpeiudvL. character, in harmony with tr.c MUtlng 
bnlMlng., an. I cotnpri.; nccoinmouatioit a. required by the IW Law nounl for Inn uoy» 
ai.1 l»i girl... each lotr ...paratrly di.tnbatod In m.x room*. There nan at aiao be a 
kitchen. «iirgery. waitlng-reum, and other necBwiry (.leVe. underneath. Particular, or. 
' cation to III* <ei|.ririWi»lonlal the .ehoula. Tin' plan, ttlil-t ho drawn to a uniform 
of « feet t.i an Inch, each t«. b« atx.Mipai.w.1 b. a .).ocine>itlon ol the worki and an 
mtr ol their ct*. No premium will b. given. Ian the an-hitect whow, plan Is 



I Wiry. Each >»t of plan. 
1 letter, a.-jtainitig the o 
to tin Board. So. Ivp. 

T RAX at r: 111 — The 




», . ... Higher 

.111 b» given lor the br-t 
wtitnaU of the cost of the 
of the laying out of the 



CONTRACTS OPEN. 

BANKS. 

Livebpooi..— Par too erection of new pranim for the Adelnhi Banking Company, tn 
Sooth John-meet, Liverpool. Qauntitie. may be had, and the ptanj, ate, MR at the 
of C. 0. BUiaoo, architect. n>, OartoiMqiiare, Liverpool. Tender, to the architect 
not later than twelve o'clock on the Mth but. marked " Tender for Ad.li.hl Bank." 
BuCKJf.-Fnr the erection of few Ixuik prarolaw, at Aytfckbury, HMta, tor the dlrectonl of 
the London and County Dank. Trailer, to be dol!rer*l to Proderlck ChanocUcr, Chetnu- 
„ford, E*«x,cui erbrfoni the Wh Inat. 

- -For meting a branch bank and manaeer'.reMdenM at Nenagh. on. Tipperurf . 

Of Ireland. Plana, kc, at the oAc. of the arrliitect. V. M. 



Murray, bh. Lower (i»rdUi»r .tr~H. Dttbiln. op to the lnM. on 

tc.^orthe 



whiel. 



■lay i«Umi 
'■ lr.li.-l. 



Tive 



TOUTf HALL. 



I town clerk', offloo. 
"Tlrerton NwrTown Hall" lobe 
Kid of April. 
«tro«, BrWol. 

BATH. 

RTni!.-ror a Boating bath. 1 in fwt long by M feet 
" « r,«m. A. , to lie cooatriMtnlof timber, and 



of TiTCrton. 



, Mr. H. Uoyd. 
i thirty 

the pier at R«li-. 

Ac.. attheolttco of th. Company'. utrioerr. Mr. F. Newm.li, Ifc. Owg. -5lr.Tl,, U^e, 
fjatkd tender, are to he deli.eral , *'^J' | {** f ^ l J ^ J ,l>, ■ :,le * ln ' t - 

BTFTOUl. -For the wcrfa to be done In addition. and altrwiorn to f )n.lmi (.Tiiir.li , Suffolk. 
Drmwinm, Ac, with Mr. J. 1". dark, architect, Newmarket. Trodm to the U«t. W. H, 
McUouall. Eectorr, Uuden. on or before the 24th March. 
CaMBRIDt.e — For the work, to be done in reatorine the north wall and roof to nare of 
' l amb.. Drawing., Ac, at the office of Mr. J. K. (Tark, architect. New- 
. «nM ami eodorard. " Tender for Church lionoiudon.'" to be ami to tim 
KlrULng Vtoarage. before the Juti Inrt. 
iBKLJuxn.— For tlie wvwal work, to be done In m -ting Iho intended ■« Romau Catholic 
Chun hat llniadiord. co. Kililare, for tlio Rer. Ml* Tracey, P.P. Phuu, Ac, with 
"John K. UnUcr. »q. , architect. No. lc. Homr'.trwt, Lhiblin.to the 21>tliut. 
BtrrrOlJt — For taking down the tower of Poirurth Chnrch, near Sudbnry, 

bnUdlng a new tower and aptre. togMher with other worka. Plana, Ac, at the — 
loom, on the .'i ! h of Mnrch, ami ore following day.. Healed leaden, directed to ReT*. 
John Fonder. F.j \«-.ut!i H-.-tory, on or h-.fi.re the tith April. 

OUAPKLs. 

Bristol.— Pot th* erection of the Clifton Weueyan (*apd. Drawing., Ac, with Porter, 
and Wood, architect., «, Park reel, Hrtitol, till the mth taut., on or before which the 
tender. Me to be aent to the architect., eualed and indorand "Tender, for Clifton 



Wealryar. Chapel. 
IB.— For the ■ 

t of the 




i of achapil adding the Training College. PlaiM, Ac., at the 
'' before'tei'i o^docAa.nJ JUrch '™ >nmi ' T,nd * r tor 



BCIIoOL. 

r the Infant whool and aaaa w prorjMed to he built at 

, Ac. at the Farncocobe Naliceul bchooU. Tender, to bo aent to C 
, «, Cnsicent, New Bridge rtnM. London, before tlie 3lth March. 
DWELLING HOUSES, 
r additkm.-. to premtoe. In Hie (I iwi-.ituire, Stafford, (belonging to Mr. IV 
Wynne.) Plus, Ac., with Mr. Henry Ward, arrliltexl, Bank-pamngc. Staffoni. 
8TJtrTOHD5HIRI% - For the enctlob of tlx dweJllng-lioUM. at Heron Cro-.. Fenbai, for Mr. 
Barlow, Drawing.. Ac, at t/je offlc of Cbarle. Lynain, architect, Stoke-upon-Trent. 
until the 'itiih iaA. t on which da; uud.ni ant to I* delivered to thd architect, aeahxl and 
unic-racd. 

Bras -X— For the erection of a dwelling-hmu., with ofnea, ratranoe4odge, Ac. at Staple- 
ftel CuA*neld. I'lan., Ac, uu ap|.tieatli«i to Mr. F. W. Holloway, mnreyoT, llayward'- 
ilea U, till the »tb imt. on which day, at noon, the tender, will be opened. 



cUaod. rians. 



Piarn. Ac. with 



f'.tMli»ll...K.— For the eraAion of a dwclling-h- .u»» or rllla, U> Ik built in March. In Cam- 

bridgchinv - Plan.. Ac, at Mr. Ed«.r Fwter'f., at Marsh. Tender, to Mr. }.*ier, on 

or beian* the March. . _ 

Twi. KKMI tM.— Fit building eiglit «nall b<H«N at Twickenham. Drawing.. Ac. at the 

office of the architect. Il'Tirv M<\.'.Ua, C.E., 11, We.UK.om. -pUce, Ealon-equare, to 

u'ltom Under, by I'.. iMKin March M. 
Dl!WHtn>, - For l. illdllig a dwelIlng.hou»i and orBc, at HeacU, In Locluuttoa. I laO, 

A<%, *t HuadM, Tcudcr. to W. D..iUc, Hm\., Newton, ou or before Match W. 
Hastjc— For Uio erection of a dw«-;ilag-hocuw and offiottf, at Little Arn wood. la the partih 

of Hordle, Hant-. I'lan., Ac. wlUi Mourn. Ilulam and Boddand, .iirreyore. Ti. Fri «J- 

•treet, Reading, lu^rka ; or at the l ann-hoo*. Tender, to bcdelircmiat •J3,Friaf*ieot, 

lloadlng, en or before- March a". 
ElllTll. F.* the i-nrUoii of a villa ratfdence at Erith. In Kant, for Mr. 

Ac, on Uu. rtU. Imc. with Mr. Ontc. 3. Ktoe-grovo, Lee, K«iit. 

POUCB-PTATION. 
D«T0!«.-For th. erection of police nation. *. .. at Ne^lggrtngt, Derotl. 

Henry Ford. Clerk of the Peace. Cartie of K.eter, andat the ofBcejof V 

clerk to the Juatic, Northtawton. eealod tender, emloned. " 

Police Station," to be rent to Mr. Ford on or before the lat Apn.. 

Mnvrf^HcnrsmRC.— For tlw «m«iono?a t pl.Ui girder bridge, for Bronlarth.^ Mellb d. 
Mont«nrner)-«hlr«, of WO fort clear waterway, and 1"< feet oier all. P'an*. aM rpecra- 
catiorj. can be won at tho office of the cot.nty .orvryt.r, 
Droniarth U about 10 mile, from the LUnjluyoech Statl.*, on t 
town Railway. Tender, by April 7. 

RAILWAYS. 

I.TTERXRSS jurn PgtlTH JrsCTiox.-TlxHllrector. are prepared tor 

construction of two additional atctioo. of the line, vil. :-l. the r^nacaide^ eorf.* 
extending from Calrine to the march l«twcen the coontlc. of Wf wl JTT^Zl 
rve^rt„,lJmll«l, 3 ».1.y«d.«rn^^^^^^ 

-,», The Avlemore cttract, 
, luiHuuTing alwnt twelve mile, 
it whollv grave!, and diraprieo 
I t In number, the largeat being a 
The tmili. chain. .Wpee*. rplke- . 
tv.mnonv. Drawing" Ac, at th* 
w.iocn, or fmm the blatant engt- 
„„J at II lf». each. Tl.e «i-t the 
t. «UA-ces»'nl ecntrartonc The line 1. 
Make! out ndi.Umoeofc.tTT l«ifert."accopl'iii« to the w.,rktng wrtlon^ Tto.V«l»t 
cutting, arc ala. pittwl to u*--rrtain the not ip. of the mnlrfUl. in tlw. • , ™ T ,°-"" "' A ° 
avrt.taut cninncer wUlB"' at Blair Hotel. Blalr-Athote.on 1« April at '".' l<: ^* 
acci.mto.nv ccnlractcn over the lhUnKauxli^h Contract I and at I.TTrr-nlg. K. 



for n.«V- alul rtn-aa... th* .pan i>f the largort 
con»M of about i'.'.o.'WO ciblc )ant<. incluiling 
encoding from tlie rlrcr Uuliuiln to a pntnt 
l.ltil y.nt.. The ejtcaTatloii. on thi. MO 
about .V.i.n,-.! cubic vanU, and the bridge. I 
girder bridge orer tlie river Dnlnain. of . . f net man. : 
San-Blnte.. and bolU wU: b.. applied by the Railway < 
«n..w of Jo ? e r h Mitchell. E*|.,C E., lr.vcrne». from w 
neer on III- lioe, duplkaU « b»lule« may lx 
detaUwl icewoninenui »iil fallb.be paid 



tract, and point out the work* and the fSt» of the bridge.. Drafvc.mtnv-u pn>!£- 
be entenxl into will be tern with the aadrtant-etieineer, or at Mr. Mllcbeii. «io .on 
,-p., ad.lrea«J to Uvs «<3rUry and mar. e 1 rS 0 ' 1 ,^'^ 
Railway Work.. " Dalnucardoch , • or" Avlwnore Contract, 
lodged at hi. ofBe. on or before th. • 

MH.rr.uiT works. 

_ .-For the iwrfomance cf .u^-h ..f the trmJcm.er.ti--.ne.'. .v.-.-npt!.*. of v 
a. may be nqnlrad at Whitehaven and Marrport, in the conrtruftion of gun PJ««™' 
lan.pet walU. magazine and aruUcry .Vn-. Wlomre-frnee, Ac.lin the battert.- f^r drui 
and praeuc, alioat to be farmed there) ; in the partial VeTPlllng ami .lnuivtag or w «t~ 
for the batten*. ; and in the formiatioti of roadt. ScbPdnlc of price, ui.. prlnten lipail 
Of tender, on or after the lit]. March, until the 19th. where plan, and iuwrti>cnnl»M 
the work, may at the aatnc time bo "on. Each contractor .111 1« rc.|ulre.l to tra- 
iler for all ol the trwlM :-In««Iw•. parlor.'. brickUyen. and plaaterrr. work 
ten' work, alaterV wort, •odthi' and ironfoonden' work. pH»i» wort |oJnu^ ttna 
gUzier.' work. Each tender la to be properly Mled up audi ugni-d and to I* trim, 
mitted. under cover, to the Director of Contract., War CltBw. Pall -ma.1. L.-ndon S.W « 
a. to be received Uierc on or before the i'.'.th March next, and to be marked on tn« ojt 
Me. - T.iider for Work, at , U. the Northern Roya'. Kngin.vv "'•J™' 1 - 

NoHTHKllN DuntKn-.-For the perf onnancc. of roch of the under -met.t.nne.1 d™.Ti| ■■.vm- 
of wvrk u may be rentiircd at Whitehaven and Marypnrt. t" ,D " «.o«ruci.on r.i inir.- 
raiwit walL. magazine and aruUcry .Uire. Inclcore fence Ac. U. tan 
drill and practice ul«.ut to be formed them) : in II* parUa" 'T'"'.'',' 
of the Etc. for the batterk. ; and in the formation of read, ^ c, "•' l, ; , •^ "' 

form, ol tender until the nth of March, at tU- Royal Engineer irmce. . 

in.Tync. where plan, and rtirctucnlio... of tte work, may at thewme time tv^en. 
Each contractor w.ll be required to Under for .Uof the trade" : Ma»n« . nav^r. nrua_ 
lovera'.iuulplai*ir.n'work; carpenter!.' work. aUur. wore, amith.. *°^^ U '^T^L 
work, plumben.' work, painter, ami glazlen' wort. Each tcmler to t. pJt 
an I .ienM and tranjlnitted under cover to the Diroct..r of t ontru-t.. W ar ' '™e 1 aw 
mall, London, H.W., ou or before the 2ith March, and marked wthe oatn.le. Tenorr 
for Work, at . in the Northern Royal fcngihe- 



TO CORRE8PONDESTB. 
.... te return rejected commiinicatlon.. 
W Sin 1-aoo.ta..- We ahall feel obllnod to any of our re.Jer.wlw. will 
■Kite, of work. centeropUled or In progre.. In lb. P»««"- .•»_ '" V "L 
uuullou that a work i. about to be, or ha. alre.dy been ecomnei.ic.1, n 111 be 

Received: thank. - 

- 1 to. 

j. N. tt^-T. 9. 

rerv .hortlj -. 
II. O —We cannot rale. Into such matter., 
ft. II. A. iLeeil.) —Thank.. 

A coMT»«r Soa.cai.ta - II. It- statement wa. not 
H. O. A. Vaa, U .uluble , let u. »ee drawing. 

IveriKHin.-Sli.ll be-- "■ 
I'ertui. ibul ««< 



W. R. (r.rt«neaiih.)- 

B. F.B .K.-Sb..l) be 

C. J.R- W—A Stia.cn 



V. N. (I.lverjiotd^ — Shall hvar fr™ 
A. L. F.-Perhap. l but .« eaun.H promlre. 
II, (Dublin.)— Send farther uartlenlan. 



«' A. J.— Shall be ent 
It. K. J. C — Parcel lu 
S. o._Uelow cair niar_. 
A .Su.K-.lMH (Carl'.le) 
U.K. F. B.-W'o 
N.O.. All ingoouuim.. 
o. (!UU.bury).-An.were.l lit 
Si. ,f. I..— Review h.. been ' ' 
K. H. K'or»j.-S.wl n.|«r.. 
N J . < K. -Wo.1.1 fw wtter to 
M. A. C— Not at preMnt. 
II. " I>. I Nol ■••o--.... 
1^ Nrat weak 



Vcofout mMUtm. 
Urlcre : you I... e an Mivlou. rtni.».> . 

on auM her page. 

: deferred for want of .pare ; perhap. t 




.4// nwnwavnu *> a. otUeeunf. TKr iihloe of Mr 
rf/^wurf, .SfrejaW, H'.C.emnoi Utttrt rrfrrrniQ a. . 
aaWA iluukt Ar adaVvaw.! a> Ue fSaiJkr. Iswll.oUJ 
■ m rrceirW up it rat . cforl e. FlWra. 
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ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 

THE CONVERSAZIONE. 
UK CvHvernuwne inaugurating the twelfth 
mwn of the Architectural Exhibition, look 
place, a* many of our readers are aware, on 
Tuesday evening last, when, notwithstanding 
very unfavourable weather, and n iittlo mis- 
management in HslectlM an evening long 
appropriated l>y tin* Architectural Museum, 
the rooms were for several hours crowded 
with visitors, among whom the Urge number 
of ladies, who by their presence greatly 
contributed to the success of a most suc- 
cessful gathering, was very notable aud 
v y . «\ - j^ \ gratifying. 

Among those present — the number of 
visitors throughout the evening was mentioned as 
amounting to nearly 800 — were the Marquis 
d'Azeglio, Budroodecn Tyalgee Sahib. Dr. Samuel 
Kinns, the Rev. R, Burgess, B.D., D. Brandon, 
Professor Robert Kerr, Messrs. Mayhew, John 
Billing, James Wylson, W. Barges, T. M. Rickman, 
Edward Blatchlcv, J. W. Pcnfold, O. Godwin, C. F. 
Hay ward, J. W\ Panworth. Randall Druec. E. B. 
Iamb, T. Roger Smith, R. O. Harris, K. P. Spiers, Thomas Blashill, 
G. B. New, T. I). Wyatt, I tollman, Edmeston, Truefitt, Stc. 

In the course of the evening, Mr. Edmeston, in tbo absence of Mr. 
Ashpitel from indisposition, said the Committee were glad again to 
meet the members and friends of the Institution at another Exhibition, 
sujd referred with satisfaction to the fact that tlie receipts during 
the hut year had been sufficient to meet the necessary expenses of the 
.Exhibition, though they were somewhat augmented in consequence of new 
regulations being made, one of which was that the Committee determined 
to pay the carriage of all drawings from country exhibitors, amounting to 
a good deal of money in the course of the year, and also because exbihitors 
liad free tickets given to them. However, the money received had 
been sufficient to meet the expenditure, and that was all they wanted. 
Willi regard to the present Exhibition, he was able to allude with 
Tcry great pleasure and satisfaction to the large and interesting collec- 
tion of drawings and sketches by Mr. Pugin, in the West Gallery. 
The Committee of the society had always from the first persevered 
and succeeded in keeping the season tickets at the very low price of 
half a-crown, their object being not to make money, but to give facilities 
to lira public to visit their annual exhibitions, and thereby conJuce, as far 
as possible, to the elevation of public taste and the spread of art instruc- 
tion. The Committee having heard that Mr. Pugin was collecting in all 
quarters, ui ! from all sources, the drawings an J sketches of his late father 
Mr. Watty l'ugin (who was so well known in connection with architec- 
ture), for the purpose of exhibiting them in a collected form, it occurred to 
them that it wuuld not be advisable to have two architectural exhibitions 
simultaneously, but that it was desirable to have the two collections 
in one exhibition. Mr. Pugin had already incurred some ex- 
in preparing the collection of bis father's designs, and the 
for exhibition' had been taken; negotiations took place, aud 
arranged that the two collections should be exhibited together 
the same roof; that the subscribers and season ticket holders of the 
Architectural Exhibition should have free access to the Pugin Collection, 
and that non-subscribers and those who did not possess season tickets 
pay one shilling for admission to the Pugin Collection, as well as a 
tor admission to the collection of the Architectural Exhibition, 
ight that all would see the propriety and advantage of possessing 
themselves of half-crown season tickets instead of having for a single 
admission to pay a shilling at one door and a shilling at another. The 
Society had sent no drawings away to make room for the Pugin Collection. 
This was the twelfth Architectural Exhibition according to the cata- 
logue ; hut it was, in reality, lira tenth since the present Committee 
was formed; for ten years the same secretaries, Mr. James Fergus son 
and himself, had acted in the interest of the institution, and it was 
with much satisfaction, considering they sprung from so small a be- 
ginning, the Committee met the member* and friends under such auspicious 
circumstances. They had established the Exhibition, they hail got it a 
home of its own, and they could all look back with satisfaction at the 
result, as we'd as with gratitude to the support of the public. But they 
oaght to see many more .names In their catalogue among the leading 
members of the architectural profession. An architect was not like a 
painter, who might produce, perhaps, only two pictures in a year; but an 
architect had many drawings going through his office every year, the 
exhibition of which would tend to the elovation of public taste, and the 
teaching of young men who might come to the galleries to study. There 
»aa nwm for reform in this respect. The Committee had hoped that 
there would have been rather more of that feeling or enthusiasm for art. 
this year, at a time when London was expected to be full of people from 
all parts of the world. They hail hoped that there would have been more of 
wat feeling than had turned out to be the ease. They bad reason to see, 
from various causes, that public taste and knowledge had not reached the 
pitch it ought to reach, and we lately had an example of the skill and 
among a certain body who had the management of a very itnpo 




Therefore they ought to dj all they could to improve the 
public taste. 

The Uev. K. Burgess, Chapman (who stated that he had been un- 
expectedly called upon to preside), said, exhibitions seemed to be the 
order of the day. and tins one offjred peculiar advantages to the 
public. Whereas a person would have now to pay two shillings 
for a single admission to the whole of this Exhibition, he rould 
have a season ticket fur halt a-cro»:i ; and if the Great Exhi- 
bition authorities had afforded similar advantages, they would have 
sold a great many mure season tickets than they had done. These 
exhibitions tended very much to the promotion of art and science 
in this couutry, and hud really become schools of instruction for 
those who were not provisionally engaged, but who still wished to 
correct their tnslc* and improve their information on such subjects. 
Looked at from that point of view, they were exceedingly important. 
This Exhibition was a peculiar one : it was a combination of architects, 
who contributed architectural drawings. They were a class of themselves, 
and they hud much need to study architecture in this great metropolis 
when they compared its architecture with that of other capitals. It 
scctned that, with Parliamentary supplies and votes of money, it was 
impossible for us to produce what was produced by other countries, ne 
wished more liberality was exhibited in voting money for public buildings, 
so that they might be an honour to the country. The more they studied 
civil architecture the more they would insist on the improvement of our 
metropolis. He was sure they would all feel and sympathise with the 
fact that one of the patrons of that Institution!, as he was the patron 
of every other that promoted art — his late Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort — tbey had lost since they had met together at the last Exhibition. 
They had lost that great promoter of art and of everything tliat tended to 
elevate the tastes of the people of this country. It was a great loss, and 
it would be difficult to replace that lots. It was, he thought, a want of 
consideration and almost of respect to the Institution, that so many of 
our architects whose names were before the world should withhold con- 
tributions to the Exhibition. 

Professor Kerr said, as to the observations which fell from Mr. 

the Chairman as to the non-exhibition of drawings by some 
he hoped no one thought they were speaking in dis- 
paragement of the drawings exhibited. All tbey wanted was to boo 
brought together there from year to year a good average collection 
of the works of the year, co that they might keep well before the public ; 
they did not wish to impose on the public by any false display, or to give 
the public an erroneous notion by an inferior display. 

Passing through the rooms the display visible' 
occasion some anxiety, if we were not fully aware of the circumstance 
which has caused it. We were, in fact, agreeably disappointed to find the 
Exhibition even so good as it is, in the face of the infinitely greater temp- 
tation afforded in the galleries of the International building. The Com- 
mittee of the Conduit-street Exhibition were not so fortunate as the Royal 
Academy In commanding sufficient interest to obtain a disqualification at 
Bromplon for all drawings not previously exhibited, thus preserving the 
works of the current year for their own galleries. The consequence is, 
that although architects have been months busy preparing drawings of 
their best works, our foreign visitors will seek in vain for tbem at the Ex- 
hibition which is opened expressly and exclusively for them. We cannot 
complain of this result ; it would have been foolish to expect otherwise ; 
but we had every hope that the members of the Committee would at least 
have individually exerted themselves to supply the deficiency which they 
could not but anticipate. Instead of which these gentlemen arc foremost 
amongst the absentees. Half oi them have not been able to afford even 
a solitary contribution ; three out of the nine who do contribute send but 
one drawing or photograph, and one of the remaining six shows ns what 
at first sight appears but smoked glass, but what the catalogue kindly in- 
forms us ore photographic views of Halifax ChapeL Mr. Edmeston, the 
Honorary Secretary, shows his accustomed real on behalf of the Society, 
which is so much indebted to him for bis exertions. The designs are no 
great attraction to the walls, but they at least answer a good purpose this 
year in hiding vacant spare. Mr. Truefitt, for once, is seen on so small a 
scale as to be with difficulty recognised. The only member of the Com- 
mittee who comes out in his old form is Mr. Lamb ; he contributes no less 
than nine frames, containing altogether between thirty and forty subjects. 
They are not all new ; they belong to the past, present, and future. One, 
a sketch for a - 1'ublic Library," is, if we mistake not, that which was 
submitted in competition for the Liverpool Library some seven or eight 
years ago. They all bear more or less the stamp of Mr. Lamb's original 
and fertile mind ; whether it be a simple cottage, warehouses for the 
Consignment and Store Company, or a large public building, he contrives 
to impose some characteristic feature into his work. 

The architectural Royal Academician s, as usual, withhold their august 
patronage from the Architectual Exhibition, but as they so frequently— 
we may almost say constantly — show the same modesty in Trafalgar- 
square, we have not much to complain of. As It has, however, all along 
been more than likely that the best men of former years would this season 
be absent, wo thought it not improbable that the honoured members of the 
profession would have seized the opportunity of displaying that ability for 
which they lure been so justly rewarded. The International Exhibition 
would not confer a higher dignity than that which they possess. They 
would certainty have created Interest in Conduit-street. Where, again, 
are the living English professors of tho yucen's gild medal for architec- 
ture ? Not certainly where they ought to be, supporting an architectural 
which needs the support of the best men in the profession in 
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order to make H worthy of it. We do not ray that the lights which have 
so long been kept under a bushel have gone out. but we must be pardoned 
for asytug that tlieir lirigntaeM, ao closely bidden, U of very links use. 
We walk through Dondoo •, wc look through the weekly list of tenders in 
our journal, and wo And that architects have not been idle i wo know they 
would be grieved if the Architectural Exhibition were to expire of atrophy, 
and ) et they can uot seemingly give it that support which is essential to 
its existence, and which it deserves to posset*. An architect who erects 
a large or a public buildiog can afford to make a drawing of it for ex- 
hibition ; ao architect who submits a drawing in competition incurs no 
extra charge in lending it for a season ; architects, attain, who have made 
the profession a stepping-stone to a great reputatiou have, we believe, 
duties intimately associated with their honours— duties which should induce 
them to set before their professional brethren examples of the excellence 
which has secured to them so diuuifled and envied a position, thus to guide 
us in the path which we should tread. 

The result, then, of the modesty of our groat men, of the thoughtless- 
ness or indifference o' those of whom we more regret the tcm|K>rary low, 
and of the greater attraction at the International Exhibition, is that the 
walls at Conduit-street arc very liberally sprinked with drawings, which, 
but that they hide what would otherwise have had to be left blank, ought 
not to have Men hung at all; and that, even with this unwelcome aid, tbc 
Great Gallery alone is filled. There is no use in suppressing this un- 
pleasant fact, the very knowledge of it may be a stimulant to exertion 
next year. 

Fortunately, on the present occasion, a grand collection of Pugin's 
sketches have been systematically arranged in the West Gallery, the 
walls of which, as well as two Urge screens, are completely covered with 
them. We shall speak of them more fully presently, but may now simply 
remark, that 900 unpublished drawings of the groat pioneer of the (iothic 
revival, arc sufficient to atone for even the abaence of any work of that 
great architect, who, without mental exertion, has blown by steam a oonple 
of huge bubble* at South Kensington, and enabrloed himself conspicuously 
therein, like a fly in amber, leading all the world to wonder how he 
got there. 

We can, on the preaent occasion, only notice the more prominent works 
bung upon the walla, and we must defer a detailed account even of them 
until we have an opportunity of bestowing sufficient attention to them. 

We cannot help remarking upon the largely increased number of 
photograph* which are this season exhibited, and that they are, moreover, 
m many cases taken from drawings instead of from the existing building. 
We may gather thence, perhaps, tliat the original drawings are gooc to 
South Kensington. If every architect bad given even *uch second con- 
•»)< ration as this implies to tbo Architectural Exhibition, we should have 
had little ground for complaint at the paucity of the work*. 

Several of the old contributors are still teen to advantage, and they de- 
serve the greater amount of thanks, because their work* would have shone 
prominently forth from amidst any collections of architectural drawings. 
Messrs. Green and De Ville tend no leta than a dozen frames, mostly 
competition drawings. The Italian designs have generally been honoured 
with • premium of tome kind, and they undoubtedly deserve it; but we 
cannot understand why these architects, who are ao proficient in one style, 
will go out of their way to prepare such a coarse piece of Gothic work as 
the Unitarian chapel at Hampstead (29). Their several designs for town- 
halls, and for the Palais dc Justice, at Brussels, are better than anything 
we have ever before seen from them. The interior of the concert room at 
the Hartley Institute is a lovely piece of decoration. 

Mr. C. Foster 1 1 ay ward It likewise this year a most valuable contributor, 
and shows a marked advance upon anything which be has previously 
exhibited. Hit shops at Ualttead. Essex (9), are exquisitely designed, and 
hit little SwiM chalet erected at Lexc! en-park, Colchester, It worthy of the 
three views given of it. 

' Mr. R. Phone Spiers, who, we believe, has only on ono previous occasion 
exhibited here, tends the drawings for a villa, which procured him a pre- 
mium from the Institute. They thow a vast amount of study, and the 
careful training of the school tn which he hat evidently betn educated. 
Every form is chaste and elegant ; the ornament 1* tenderly applied, and 
blends happily with the moulded stone, giving it richness without coarse- 
ness, and varying the treatment without in the slightest degree disturbing 
the unity of the composition. The interior it treated in the tame 
artistic manner. The tame gentleman exhibit* three sketches in ono 
frame ; that of" The- Cbuteau.of Clicnonceaux" in the centre doetnot please 
i, but the twotpiret of Chartret Cathedral arc brilliantly repre- 



We have tevetal examples of the One foreign Gothic work of Mr. E. W. 
Godwin— that tbown in the Town-hall at Northampton, of which we, some 
two months ago, gave a view, is especially good. That for the Swansea 
Public Hall and Market is injured by the piers, which seem to compress 
the upper windows. Another architect, Mr. R. W. Edis, has with equal 
i up with this foreign Gothic. His design for the New Town 

nerofd. 



Uall at Hull is a favourable specimen of his 

same architect has designed a chimneypiece (for the Poet "laureate, and 



r dealing with it. The 



internal decoration, which the 



common- place brick wall* unfbrtunalcly 
; havo been very gre 
the elevation through even a competition committee. The fact of its 
doing so is evidence of the excellence, which no one has sn opportnuity 
of pirating, because it it only implied, and it not unfolded to us. Wc must 
congratulate the architect on hit good taste in sacrificing in execution the 
ugly, although origiua], tower, which, in the drawing, surmounts tbc 
building, 

One of the best drawings in the room it the interior vl*w of Mr. W. Wil- 
kinson's "Design for the Agricultural Hall at Islington," and the largest 
is a cartoon by Mr. Gibh*. Tiny both have attractions, but of a very 
different kind. The very elsboratesketches which Mr. Vaugban has here- 
tofore produced are this year gleaned from Germany, Italy, and Sicily : 
bnt wo infinitely prefer the lets laboured and more spirited sketches ot 
Mr. Beazley (HI). 

The collection of building matcriuls shows evidence of the tamo 
antagonistic influence as docs that of the drawings. Messrs. Hart and 
Son do not exhibit at all, unJ Messrs. Minton are abo absent. The post 
of honour in the Cross Gallery is occupied by a large model uf Scdlcy's 
Patent Iron Bridge, which combines the uses and advsntages of the 
Tubular, Girder, and Suspension principles. Messrs. Cox and Son have 
furnished their recess iu their customary manner with excellent examples 
of wood carving, but wc must defer to another opportunity descriptions 
of it, as well a* of other works, which wo arc this week unable even lt» 



""Tu' for Mr T ' Wnolner Mr. J. P. Jones Is as prolific as usual, 

aiul Mr. C- II. Smith hits an amusing design for an octagon vestibule (86). 
Mr. Pope gives ua a photograph of Archbishop Holgatc's Hospital, York- 
shire, of which we had the original etching here two years ago. 

The architect of the successful design for "The Godolphin School, 
H'wmersmith," has at length exhibited it. We have elrcsdy seen the 
unsuccessful designs. They had external architectural attractions of a 
high order. This, we presume, has obtained its success by 



THE " DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTURE." 
TlffR. ARTHUR CATES, the hon. secretary to the Architectural 
JlL Publication Society, write*, with reference to tbc notice of the 
Society's Dictionary in our last Number : — 

•' This Society is much indebted to you for the manner in which you 
lan week placed before the profession ita objects and position, and with, 
reference to one portion of your remarks I would beg leave to state that 
the best manner of increasing the number of subscribers, and, at the 
tame time, of reducing to new comers the weight of tbc subscriptions 
accrued for past years, has long been an object of solicitude to the Com- 
mittee ; and the course adopted — to permit each new subscriber, who may 
so desire, to spread the payment of the back years' subscriptions over any 
reasonable period he may wish— has received general approval, and is 
working very satisfactorily ; a considerable number of new subscriber* 
having been recently enrolled under these conditions. 

"The success of a Society of this nature must, in a great degree, depend 
on the active co-operation of its members in making Its existence and 
- works well known within their own circles; and, from the results which 
| have recently followed the exertions of one or two of our member*. I am 
i confident that very much advantage would result if all could be induced 
to follow in tuch a course— not limiting their tuggettiont to their profet- 
1 sional friends, but bringing " the Dictionary" under the notice of that 
very numerous and influential class, in whoso libraries such a work would 
be of the greatest value; and I shall always be happy to consider any 
suggestion on the subject, and to communicate to all inquirers every in- 
formation respecting the Society. 

" One leading object of the Committee has been so to conduct the 
publications as to secure the maintenance of the market value of the work, 
and to guard against any such depreciation in price aa now loo often 
occurs to the prejudice of original subscribers. In this I have every 
reason to believe that they have entirely succeeded; and as they now stand 
pledged not to sell any portion of the work at less than the subscription 
price, and a* the stock of past years' works is limited, it appears to mo 
very desirable that the profession should clearly understand that there is 
not the least probability that by waiting they may be able to pure hase tbc 
work at any reduction on the original price. And, further, that all who 
desire to possess it should not longer delay placing their name* on the lift 
of members in order that they may secure a copy." 



DARTMOUTH IMPROVEMENT COMPETITION. 
E U-arn that the Dartmouth Town Council haw, in relation to the plans for 
the improvement of Ibeir town, awarded the first premium to Mr. John 
Bell, lengioeer of the Dartmouth ami Turbay Railway j and the second to 
Messrs. filekeaand Isaac, architects, of Northgate-street, Bath. 



PAINSWICK, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, CEMETERY COMPETITION. 

WK understand that, desigimhaving been submitted in competition for the 
proposed new cemetery, those by Messrs. hhnslie, Frnney, and H addon, 
architects, of Malvern, London, and Hereford, were selected as being the most 
•ui'ahlr. 

The chapels, with porch and rebing-roora to each, are in tbc Decemuil • 
and are to he built ot local stone ; the roof* are to be covered with Sutton-' 
tile*. Between the chapels is a tower and spire. 

The lodge, entrance gales, boundary walls, and palisading are to be of appro- 
priate character. 

The ground* arc ubout 4 teres in extent, 2J acre* of which are allotted to lb* 
consecrated portion, ami 1J to the uueonsecrated portion. 

Tenders for tlut whole of the woiks hate been received, and that submitted by 
Mr. HMiry Birchall, of Birmingham, is sccepted. The works are to be . 
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EXHIBITION OF TUK SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

rV. present exhibition differs little from some of the mure recent of its 
38 annuo] predecessors, still existing in our memory. The landscapes 
arc as numerous, and few of them better than formerly. The figure subject* 
:ir. . generally speaking, less ambitious than we have seen on some late 
occasions, and the cattle painters i.ave not thrown into shade the merits 
of their more early labours. TJ.e largest picture in tho exhibition is by 
Mr. Salter, and represents " King Charles 11. Presenting to his Queen, 
Catherine of Braganzj, a List of the Ladies lie proposes to Wait on Her 
Majesty." Such a picture is entirely above the powers of this artist, and 
we confess to lieing deficient in both patience anil forbearance, to criticise 
such pretensions with dcconim, uud shall, therefore, remain silent. 
" The Relief of Lucknow by Generals Havelock and Outram," by Mr. 
G. Fuggo, is a picture of some interest, which we have seen somewhere 
before; but we think now, as we thought then, that art is too osten- 
tatiously displayed in tho construction of the central group, and deprives 
the incidents of that probability and naturalness which woald give 
them reality and interest. We do not object to sec the rules of art em- 
ployed, but how much of them may be mode apparent to the casual 
observer must depend entirely on the nature of the subject. The defence 
of Lucknow was, beyond all doubt, heroic in the extreme, but the stiff Hag 
after that noble defence, was naturally a manifestation of strong but 
ordinary human feeling; any show of affectation in any of the actors at 
that moment would have been moot offensive, nnd art-affectation in 
representing the event is equally out of place. It is such displays of 
rules that enables pre-Raffiullites to employ the word " composition " in 
derision of the sound principles of art. 

The items of tho present exhibition are few. In the figure department, 
"The Return of the Lost Sailor " will become the picture of the 
year iu these rooms. It is remarkable, for the extremely energetic 
attitude of the wife, which is both skilfully and legitimately accounted 
for by a widow's cap thrown on the ground. The only objection to 
it is, that it implies a little more presence of mind on her part than 
is consistent with her astonishment and frantic joy. The artist 
would probably have acted more wisely hod he placed the cap nearer 
to her, as if it had fallen from her head, when she, instead of rushing 
into her husband's arms, threw herself down on her knees, clasped her 
hands, looking up to heaven, her eyes tilled with, tears, returning thanks 
for his bviit|c alive more than for pleasure at his return. At present this 
pl<*e of millinery forms too obtrusive a feature by being placed so pro- 
minently in the foreground. The spectator should have had to find it 
more than having it thus forced upon his attention. That kind of hidden 
information is always advisable, because the discoverer becomes so lar 
identified with the artist, and takes, consequently, more interest in the 
picture. The husband's manner is, very properly, mild, soothing, and 
affectionate, because he is not influenced so powerfully as his wife, for, as 
she believed him dead, his arrival is gTcatly more surprising to her than 
she being where he expected lofted lier is to bin, We are not quite certain 
tain that the presence of t he ch ild increases the pathos of the scene. If this 
subject were not so forcibly represented as it is, t ho elaborate style of execu- 
tion would spoil it. All the accessories arc so highly finished as to attract 
attention on their own accoiml.and we regret to see that an artist capable of 
depicting human passion so powerfully, should, perhaps in obedience to 
the fashion of the day. render himself liable to the charge of " namby-pam- 
byism." Uis sailor is fur from being tho travel-worn and picturesque 
figure described by the lines quoted iu the catalogue. The pointer of this 
otherwise excellent subject is Mr. T. Roberts, whom we are. unfortunately, 
obliged to eensorc as well as praise, but the latter relates to his success in 
tho highest branch of art, and tho lormcr refers to the secondary considera- 
tion in a picture. 

The landscape, which, according to our present impression, deserves 
especial notice, is a view at "Stan lake Bridge," by Mr. W. W. Gosling. It 
in- the rare merit of illustrating the quotation that follows its title in the 
catalogue, for it is a peaceful vale seen beneath the summer's sun, whose 
beams arc playing fitfully between the stems and tho branches of the trees 
overhanging the guttling brook in the middle distance, and the dfbru in the 
foreground shows that the stream becomes a roaring flood in the winter, 
carrying all before it. The whole of the middlo and extreme distance is 
treated with complete unity of effect. There is a pleasing light and leafy cha- 
racter in the management of the trees. The water is agreeably placid and 
transparent. The lights, without appearing artificial, arc so arranged as to 
carry the eye easily through the subject. There Is no donbt that the 
spottiness on the foreground tends greatly to tbo pleasing sense of repose 
pervading the rest of the picture, but we think it, by excess, shows tho 
painter to have been over anxious on the point, and we would suggest 
monotone is better suited to large masses, and should be neutral in tint ; 
but the numerous small pieces ot stone in the foreground are too positive, 
both in colour and form, to do all the good the artist intended when be 
introduced them. However, wo think, taking this picture as a whole, it 
has the advantage over its neighbour, by Mr. Vicat Cole, of a similar 
•object, being entitled "The Brook," This latter is certainly a very 
pleasing distance of well lit landscape seen between the opening of the 
trees, bat his foreground is still more censurable, being moru hard, bald, 
and uninteresting than that in Mr. Gosling's picture. We regret that Mr. 
Vicat Colo should have quilted his open corn-land scenery, In which he 
was so successful. 

On the contrary, we have to congratulate Mr. G. Sycr on tho change wc 
find in his treatment of a coast scene " near Conway." Not because it dis- 
^^Pfagj 1 ^^ eTtrtMgHsrtpr ability a* regard, ex^tiun^than 



of light and atmosphere than this artist usually exhibits, and is, therefore, 
more likely to obtain for his talents that admiration from the public which 
they hare always deserved. Wc have selected this picture as one of tbo 
gems of the exhibition, not only for what we have just stated, bat bocaaso, 
when compared with the rest, it presents, besides its pleasing tone and 
charming atmosphere, a sense of unity and completeness more than 
usually satisfactory. 

The " Way-side Gossip— Scene in Surrey," by Mr. F. W. llulmc, it 
another picture we select, on account of the painter having entirely 
succeeded in accomplislung his intention, and think equally so in com- 
municating it to others. The subject is a simple one, but a brilliant effect 
of mid-day sun was the charm which, no doubt, induced the painting of 
the scene, and the result is perfect success. There is a kind of hard 
metallic effect produced by the strongly enforced objects in the foreground of 
this picture, which is rather repulsive at first sight, and we think mora 
than enough so. to produce a contrast to the delicacy of the distance; 
but it belongs to the realistic school of art, and there seems to be few 
artists who appear to have the moral courage to neglect it in some part 
of a picture. 

We must place also among the gems of the exhibition a picture by Mr. 
J. T. Peel, entitled " The Picture," because elaborate making out of parts, 
strung colouring, and obtrusive lights are so much in fashion, that it is 
quite delightful to meet .with a painting modestly subdued in all thota 
respects, and in which the faces are not painted " flesh colour" to the very 
roots of the air, like masks, and with the features as immovable. The 
faces of the two young girls in question have all the case of nature, and 
their features have apparently all the flexibility required. They are, there- 
fore, playfully smiling without fixed grimace— a happy effect obtained by 
the absence of all unnecessary drawing in hard lines of the separate forms. 
There is prcnt breadth of middle tint relieved by lights, both soft and 
partial; tho colouring is so subdued as not to catch the eye, and the entire 
attention of the spectator is consequently allowed to rest on the most 
interesting part of the subject— namely, the smiling countenances of tho 
two young girls looking at a print which evidently affords them much 
amusement. 

From among Mr. A. Woolmer's numerous contributions, we select " The 
Maiden's Dream " n» a very poetical effect of moonlight playing on tho 
elegant form of n sleeping female. How the quotation from Shakespear 
applies—" Oh, then, 1 see Queen Mab hath been with you " — we failed to 
discover. The inserting of quotations in catalogues seems to be very gene- 
rally adopted by artists for the sake of giving space and importance to their 
own names. However, the picture mar be admired for its well-managed 
tone anil complete effect. We think " The' Fortune Teller." by Mr. Cobbett, 
in the same room, will also be admired for tho indolent attitude of the girl 
telling her own fortune, and tho doubtful expression in her face. " Beat 
my Neighbour " is more appropriately high in finish than, as far as wo 
rtculleet, any other picture in the exhibition. The subject is unimportant 
and the picture is small, and, therefore-, as it must lie looked at closely, 
admits of n smooth style of manipulation, the prevalence of subdued and 
cool monotone, relieved by variety of tint, without disturbing the breadth 
of the general effect, is equally appropriate and skilfully managed. Better 
than all, while the finish enhances the value of the picture by the taste 
and care with which it is executed, it does not in the slightest degree 
interfere with the expression in the faces or the fun of the subject. The 
boy has evidently the winning card, and laughs at the puzzled look of his 
elder companion as to which of his last two cards he will play, and tho 
subject becomes still more laughable from the fact that his tltoughts and 
anxiety arc clearly useless. 

Withont pretending that " Cinderella Hying from the Ball, changing 
as she runs. Is a successful effort, and deserving especial notice on that 
account, wc think there is too much merit in attempting a subject so 
difficult, and industry displayed in its execution, to be passed over in 
silence. She has stayed until the last moment allowed by the fairy, 
and her rich jewels arc falling off, and her fine costume is changing 
to her ordinary dress, as she quits the ball-room. As it is, the pic- 
ture looks, as far as the principal figure is concerned, unfinished. To 
make the subject intelligible as far as possible, the fairy, her coach, 
and sprites, or something illustrative, supposed to be invisible to 
all but Cinderella herself, should be introduced. This is the only 
means tho artist has, under such circumstances, of showing what is 
passing in the mind and influencing tho action of an important person in 
his composition. If an authority be required for such a mode of treatment, 
we will quote a highly otaaslcai one— Poussin— who, when he represented 
Curiolanus in the Volsciaii camp, with his family and a whole train of 
Roman matrons kneeling in supplication, in order to show the ideas pass- 
ing in the mind of the hero, introduced a female warrior, as tbe tutelary 
genius of Rome, and her attendant Fortune, to terrify him into compliance, 
warning him to yield to the destiny of his country. Unless tbe painter 
has the genius to invent such an illustration of his subject, and the moral 
courage to provoke adverse criticism— a bold innovation in these eminently 
practical and coldly matter-of-fact days- such a subject as "Cinderella 
flying from the Ball," changing as she quits it, should not be painted. 

A young aspirant for fame, in the person of Miss Edwards, sends a 
pretty little picture of •• Rosalind and Cecilia"—" As You Like it." The 
moment choacn wc suppose to be when Rosalind exclaims " Oh ! how 
weary my spirits are." or to that effect. There art pleasing character 
and very delicate painting in this small work, but wc think it scarcely 
possible to make it clear for whom the figures arc intended without 
" Touchstone." as the time is past when an artist could have got over the 
difficulty by writing on one of the trees "this ii the forest of Ardcn." 
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"Gamine and iU Results," by Mr. II, J. Pidding, 1» aontaeT picture 
JtiHlllim nf ■Iriii i Pi the labour and talent which have Iwn bestowed 
mwn It, although the subject U far from new ami the result Ml eminently 
successful. We observe tSat the artist ha*, decorated the »u fori of gamhlrrs 
w ith cast* from the well-known antique figures; ami a* lie lias indicated an 
acquaintance with elastic art, and ah- iiti that his early practice has been 
in that excellent school, we may entertain a hope that the evident want 
of happy facility iu drawing figures in modern dress arises merely from 
limited "experience in that respect, and, therefore, relying upon the 
admirable foundation, he has, we presume, laid in his early studies, that 
nothin? but perseverance i« required to render him a valuable contributor 
to o-ir annual exhibitions. We fear, however, on reflection, that this artist's 
•name lias unfortunately been before the public too many years tojustify the 
hope we have just expressed. The principal incidents arc not new, as well as 
the general subjert. but the artist has bestowed much thought on the ne- 
cessary variety of character in the persons assembled. 

" The Dog in the Manger," by Mr. G. Cole, shows how much in almost 
every respect an artist is deficient when he attempts an animal of the size 
of real life. The cow's head in this picture wants the exact reality of 
texture, anatomy, and drawing in their highest degree of truth and refine- 
ment to make such a picture desirable. The dog is, however, spirited and 
clever. Mr. I'yne exhibits his usual number of landscapes or sea pieces, 
which possess, with one exception, his well-known conventional tone of 
atmosphere, delicacy of treatinint, and elegant execution. 11 it the one to 
which wo decidedly object is that »c believe entitled " Naples from the 
ilay," in which he has represented the foam on the waves like to many 
strips of white tape, with what intention it is impossible to guess, unless 
he was pandering to the taste nf seme possible art-union prize-holder in- 
fected with pre-Uaffacllitc inclination. 

The comic subjects arc few, The most laughable is, probably, " The 
Duet, Music lint Is Charms," a laughing boy scraping a violin till he breaks 
the strings, making a dog howl most piteously. It is very welt painted by 
Mr. O. A. Holmes. The features of the boy "s face, however, arc made out 
in the hard manner to which we have already objected. That face, looked 
at abstractedly, could never change from what it is. There is some humour 
in " The Five Menses." illustrated by boys, girls, and children, in the most 
homely manner. The same artist, Mr. bromly, has the interior 
of a boys' school very amusingly treated. It is entitled "Oughts 
and Crosses." The principal players at that game appear likely to 
verify the old saying of lovers, that " Two arc company, but three 
are none," for tho school -master, cane in hand, is cautiously approach- 
ing to take his part in the proceedings, on which the players are 
represented as being very intently occupied. This is a well coloured 
picture, the heads have character, and are also equally well varied in 
position. There is " A Welsh School,'' by Mr. Cobbctt, which, without 
being intended for a comic scene, is well painted, and the effect of 
clear day light extremely well rendered. A " Stitch in Time," by Mr. J. 
HaylUr, is one of those pictures of which the origin is difficult to guess. 
In this instance. one is puzzled to decide whether the artist was desirous of 
showing how lie could paint a naked boy. and make the old and excellent 
saying an excuse for doing so; but if the saying itself suggested the 
picture, the illustration is n>"st absurd, because there is something 
incongruous in a boy quite naked sitting on a table while his clothes are 
being mended, for surely the neglect of a stitch in time can hardly apply 
to bis under garment, even if wc admit that it may have had a serious 
effect on his jacket and trousers. However, there is a great deal of 
slovenly character about the father, and certainly the evident difficulty he 
has to thread the needle may be some excuse for having deUycl 
the operation so long. The style ol painting is remarkably broad and 
effective. The sculpture is better than usual. 

The visitor to this exhibition must not fancy because there is no 
- lion" that there is no picture worth looking at, for, on the contrary, 
the more the collection ia examined the more there wilt be found worthy of 



UTILISATION OF THE SEWAGE OF TOWNS. 

THE Select Committee of the Hoose of Commons appointed to inquire into the 
best means of utilising the sewage of cities anil town* nf England, with a 
view to the reduction of local taxation and the benefit of agriculture, have met 



i examined, and be stated that he hail 200 acres of land 
at Watford that he irrigated by sewage. He had applied it experimentally to 
, and common grass, but more especially to rve grass, which gave 
ase in value of £9 per acre clear profit. He irrigated two acres or 
„l with from 60.000 to 80,000 gallons of sewage. Eighty thousand tons 
a year coat Id. to lid. a ton, but it might in many cases be effected for Jd. He 
had found it most efficacious in destroying weedy substances, and it had increased 
the production of corn toamost incredible degree, lie had extensively applied the 
sewage toland, and in five minutes afterwards there was not the slightest smell there- 
from. He ba-1 employed the same mm to apply tbesewage for years, and never knew 
them to suffer in health in the slightest degree. He sras Chairnan of the R oya> 
Commission nf 1857, appointed to inquire into Use disposal of the sewage of towns, 
anil (Jut commission drew up a report in which regret was expressed that so 
little progress hud been made in the disposal of the sewage of towns. Sixty 
thousand ions of sewage per year would be sufficient for fifty acres of land, and 
that conld be obtained from a town consisting of 4,000 inhabitants. Sewage, was 
a permsnent benefit to the land. He usrj the sewage on tuid within 100 yards 
from his own house and found no annoyance from it, and. indeed, in five minute* 
i there was no smell from It. 



PIER WORKS ON THE DANUBE. 

IN sivini- a oWi'piion of the Dcit.-i of the Danube, and of thV works recently 
• x.i-utrd at tlioMilina mouth, ln-fore the Institution of Civil Engineers, the 
author. Mr. C. A. Hartlkv, suiJ th.it the European Commission of the Danube 
haling resolved to improve the bar channel of the Sulina. by guiding piers of a 
temporary ebaract, r. in order In giv.- 1h.- "jei iliev relief to the cavitation in the 
cheapest manner, he, a» Chief Engineer, received instructions to provide works 
which, for the expenditure of a sum limited to £80,000, should have the 
effect of ailing an increased depth of at ha.t 2 fret, our a period of from six to 
eight years. 

The' designs for the prrn Wotu! works were then matured ; and as it was found, 
in practice, that the cost of strong timber rribs, to Ik- loaded with stone, and sunk 
nt intervals of 2l) fee! along the line of the works, would exceed the original 
estimate, choice wu» finally made of a structure composed of timber piling and 
piirre jirnlue, surmounted by a timber platform 14 feet wide, strengthened 
occasionally bv solidlv eotistruct.il ciibs ol the same width. The works were 
commenced ori the 2i'»t April, 1KX, a temporary staling, fixed on piles, being 
alwavs run out from 900 to 300 fret in advance of the |iennanent piling. This 
staging supported nine crab engines, by which three rows of three piles, each 13 
iiirhrs'sqiiare, and 7 fort apart, were frequently driven, in one day, to a depth of 
10 feet into tlx hard fine sand of which the liotlom was composed. Tlwpilrswere 
then immediately secured by double lonziludiniil waling* and double cross-ties, 
the whole bring surmounted by two thick trampiecrs nii'l planking, at 4 foet above 
the level of the sea. From this permanent platform the clow pllimr on the side 
next to the sea was driven. The daily rate of progress, during flue weather, was 
911 lineal feet ; and as soon as this lenuth ol sheet piles was completed, stones were 
thrown down to pre-trct the fooling in the sand, which was huble to be washed 
away bv the actlou of the sea. This scouring action of the sea was so serious, 
when the skirt ol the bar was reached, that it threatened at one time to demand, 
for the completion of the works, double the quantity of stone originally estimated. 
Several plans were tried to reduce its pernicious effect*. That eventually adopted, 
and which was perfectly successful, was to advance the open pile work with all 
possible expedition, and then to pave the proposed sent of the pier with stones, 
deliiend from barges. This pavement withstood the attacks of the sea, and 
offered no great obstruction to the penetration of the sheet piles,, which, without 
being shod, bad frequently been driven 10 feet into the ground, after having bora 
forced through 8 feet of tiihhlr stone. The section of the finished stonework was 
a solid mass of closely packed third-class rubble, resting on a broad base, and 
narrowing upwards at "slopes vary ing fruui 9 to 1, near the pier heads, to 1 to 1 
and 1 1 to 1 near the shore, until" slightly Mow the level of the water, it became a 
mere ridge against the close piling. The time occupied In the actual construction 
or the pirn, was thirty-one mouth*, exclusive or three winter months each year, 
during which the Danube was frozen over, and all work was suspended, but 
Inclusive of two hundred awl seven days when it was impossible to work so 
account nf stormy weather. The length'of the north pier was 4,031 feet, that of 
the south pier vr*s M.000 fcet, and the depth of water in which they Were built 
varied from 0 to 90 fret. In their construction 900,000 tons of stone and 12,500 
piles had been employed, and tlsc cost had not exceeded ten guineas per lineal fool. 
The stone was brought from a distance of 00 miles, and its price, delivered in place, 
varied from 4s. to is. per ton ; thr oak used for the longitudinal and transverse 
timbers and for the planking and fender piles cost 2a. 3d. per cubic foot, while 
the fir timber piles were delivered ready for driving for 4d. per ruliie foot. The 
workmen, or whom there were generally 300, were composed or men belonging 
to more than ten different nations. Labourers were paid 9s. 0d., and carpenters 
4s. «ld. per day. 

THE ALBERT MEMORIAL. 

THE Committee held a meeting last Friday, and it appears that a* yet no stone 
has appeared to them more suitable for the purpose in all respects than that 
which lies in a granite quarry or the Duke of Argyll, in the Island or Mull, to 
which reference has been made, though thry have arrived at no decision on the 
subject. They were Informed that since their last meeting workmen have been 
busily engaged iu uncovering more or Use stone ut Moll than had been previously 
revealed ; that they have now dun round one of the extremities, and that though 
the other one ia still uncovered, this block of granite is now cleared to the length 
of 115 feet, or eight or ten feet longer than it was supposed tube. Tbc committee 
were further informed that all practical men on the spot concurred in the belief 
that the stone Is sound and perfect, but tlsat no absolute opinion could be pro- 
nounced until it shall have been wholly detached and carefully sounded all round 
and throughout its entire length, which will he a work of time] A rough specimen 
broken from the block Itself has been nrceived in London, and is aboot to be 
polished. 

A letter lias been received from tlie proprietor of a granite quarry at Balmoral, 
stating that it contains a single stone about 100 fret in length and nearly 50 feet 
broad. The tetter was accompanied by a polished specimen, but the colour is not 
so satisfactory a* that or the Mull granite, while tile cost or conveying it to the 
coast would be greater than that of removing the block at Mull, winch is distant 
about 500 yards from the sea. 

Tub Mai soLKIU yon Prince Alshht.— On Saturday week her Majesty the 
Queen laid the first stone of a mausoleum in Frogmore gatdena, in which are to 
be deposited the remain* of the Prince Consort, and, ultimately, Iter own. Upon 
tbc stone is the following inscription : — " The foundation -stone of this building, 
erected by Queen Victoria in pious remembrance of her great and good Husband, 
was laid 'by her the 15th day of March, A.D. 1809. ' Blessed are they that 
sleep in the Lord.' " Tbc building is to Ik; erected under the suprrintendence of 
A. J. Humbert, Esq., architect. The reclining statue of the Prince will be 
executed bv liaron Maroehetti. 

Oiuastic Exot.xEKRixu PkOJBCT.— I.'ader the above head, the 

Mechanic^ Magazine remarks ut so length on a scheme of M. Alpbonsr 

Oudrv, Ingtntvr du Corpi Imperial (ft* Pottts tt CAosi«r>cjr it Pirfis, who has 
proposed to unite Calabria with the island of Sicily, by mean* of a suspension 
bridge over tlie Strait of Mrasina. The distance aero** the Strait is ubout two 
miles and eight- tenths, requiting for each line or tbe suspension-chains one thou- 
sand six hundred feet in length, while the Interval* proposed between each of tbc 
points of suspension are three thousand two hundred and cighty-nm- feet each j 
the width of road-bed is to be sixty-six feet. 
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TILE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION BUILDING. 

rF. building far tlic International Exhibition, nominally finished a 
month »go, itilt occupies a vast army of busy workmen. The Com- 
missioners, we are told, even despair of having it actually fliiisli.il in due 
time. One of the mnin cauacs fur the delay was the time waited in deter- 
mining the nature of the internal decoration, for. until that wai decided, 
no step could be taken for removing the scaffolding which stood in the 
nave and filled the transepts. The flooring had all to be prepared, as well 
as laid, after such clearance had been effected. No blame can be attached 
to the contractors for this delay. They did all that men could do to 
prevent it. They spared neither expense nor energy in the performance 
of tlvtir work; but the experiments in colour were deemed essential, and, 
indeed, were so, to the amateurs who had sufficient Influence to exhibit 
their individual weakness, and only at the but moment was a man in any 
way competent entrusted with the thankless task. Wo sny llianklcs* 
advisedly, because Mr. (.'race really has not had a fair opportunity to 
■how bis powers. The structure be bad to work upon waa unworthy of 
the material he had to work w ith. He was expected to hide with ornament 
the want of art. It is no disparagement to Mr. Craec to say that he has 
failed. Here and there we have glimpses of right principles, but tbey 
sue not consistently carried out. The framework of the nave and transept 
ribs seems all awry by Its alternate colours. They come far more forward 
when looked at from a distance than their more soberly tinted corre- 
sponding pillar*. The chequers on the soffits of these ribs give a false 
appearance to them, and, moreover, a weak one. Looked at from below, 
tbe dark portions seem apertures, which is irreconcilable with the decora- 
tioti of their face. Sufficient attention ha* not been paid throughout the 
ft cli^&i* *%!•(] n m Lft t &*caI)] g tic flo itioo of X lio forms of 1 1 1 c 
le face and soffits are often coloured the same tint to tbe 
i of the arris-line. Red and blue are used indiscriminately to 
• ornament. We look obliquely through the large courts ; the slight 
and subdued tints gradually die into a pleasant pearly neutral, but the 
blotches of red colour in the ugly capital* of the square- column* thrust 
themselves obtrusively forward as though demanding " What think ye of 
us ?'* We think them »imply offensive ; tbey mar the retiring character 
which thit portion ot the building possesses, and which, but for them, 
would be the least conspicuous, and, therefore, for an Exhibition building, 
the most satisfactory part of Mr. Crace's work. We must not, how- 
ever, do injustice to the picture gallery, which, taken by itself, is most 
successfully pninted. Presuming that Captain Fowke'l principal rafters 
are to be hidden by a horizontal light, we may even *ay that the decorator 
ha* modified a considerable amount of it* repuliiveneso There is no 
particular novelty in the colouring, and no great quantity of ornament, 
but what is done is done with taste and judgment. The walls are of a 
warm green tint, the soffits of the moulded strings and cornices are of a 
dead red colour, and tbe same tint— a kind of maroon— define* the panel* 
in the cove. A broad band of the same colour, with festoons and 
medallions at the sides, frame* the doorways. We can conceive no better 
arrangement, considering the time for preparation and execution, than 
that here carried out. 

The backing of tbe tasteless open iron gallery-railing is seemingly to 
consist of dull red cloth. The last time we saw thi* railing a portion of 
it wo* experimentally painted a bright blue. We were glad to see that 
abortion Wrangled at it* birth; but the sap green tint, with the little 
patches of gilding and chocolate ground which replaced it, really deserved 
no better fate. 

We notice with regret that the French, to acquire more wall space, are 
enclosing tbe whole of their large court at the south-west corner of the 
building i if this plan be repeated in tbe other courts, the only general and 
extended view* of the interior will be those of the nave and transept*, and 
no visitor will be able to embrace at a glance a tithe of the building's 
extent. We would, however, direct attention to the happy way in which 
our neighbour* from across channel are planning their court. By using 
freely diagonal passage* a much larger lurlace of show-srace is moat In- 
geniously obtained. 

The domes, which were to have M dwarfed Diana's marvel to a cell,'* are 
still very troublesome. Uneasy Is the bead that wear* a crown, and (till 
more *o must the building be which ha* two, and two such over balancing 
incumbrances as those at South Kensington. The scaffolding i* not 
yet out of them, and yet after the brisk sale* which lately *wept over 
London, they looked a* though they had been peppered with grape 
■hot. How repair* to them will hereafter, when the scaffolding is 
remored, be effected, it a marvel to ui. Tbe dome* are certainly useless, 
and it is equally certain that they are not ornamental. Would it not be 
well at once to put an inner roof to them at their springing*, with all 
_ rain-water down pipes, and thus, spile of the broken glass, 
: them becoming a continoou* nuisance? 



CexBsrr ! 'r.iini post I. ami. — A very simple but ingenious mole- plough, 
for cutting drains for agricultural purposes, ana covering over tbe tunnel Inns 
formed with cement, has been made by Mr. Watson, of Ohio, VJ3. Tbe great 
obstacle to draining land on an extensive scale I* tin- expense of digging with tbe 
spade by band labour, and tbe cost of the tile tubing used for the watercourses. 
In this Ingenious invention the ploughshare, connected to the beam by a tbtn 
srwnrd-siaiwianl, protrudes below the carriage to tbe rwitiiml depth of the drain 
in the subsoil, and in its forward passage scoop* nut the drain-bole. A spiral 
al trowel follows, spreading all round the hole thus made tbe hydraulic 
ipp*r above between the ploughshare »nd the 



A COMPARISON OK SOME OK THE DETAILS OF BUILDING 

ADOPTED IN ENGLAND, AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES' 
rpHE llterailty with which the touting men In Franc* communicate their wor»* to 
X the technical nutl scientific journal* for publication, anil the humcrr.n. O.ivern. 
mental cetaLliahmrnte for tcaehini; art* and sciences where thow piiblk-aliniis are 
aoce-*lble to any one who like* to apply, tend to popularise science, ar.il to keep the 
Lii'iuirfujf mender, of th*> higher trade* "well np " to the progress of the age. in tli 



matters we do not tannage qui 
such extensively organised means of pntiti 
our working classes arc, on that Terr aeo 
scire., and team that greatert and best hohli 
foreign workmen. Be this as it may. the m< 
nni.hs..l ami iw well pot together as nnythlni 
even more logically chosen, ami Indeed the 
of mathematical correctness . may often la 
Illustration of ionic of tile best pieces of 
decorated spire of ta Saints* ChapcL 
suspended sendee bridge of the Pol 
Loire, and the Ingenious method 



they ilu iu France: and we du no'. |. .-- * 
lueinirtlon of a high order; hut nVrli.ii. 
ant, the latter Sued |o take can ui them, 
t erf self.rrUance, so strikingly deficient niii"n|T 
jdern cari>entry works of Knus~e are n* neatly 
r we see bene : tbelr scamlu.r- are. tsThap-, 
bjeetion that they display rather an alNs-tation 
irged against them. I would qootc. as all 
reently executed French carpentry, the highly 
, the marvellously aiild scaffolding of the Lev*, re ; the 
Neaf : the centres of the Mont Louis bridge over the 
f easing those centres ; and the lock gates of the old 



Baasln ile la Floride, at Havre. At to the Belgian and the Dutch carpenters, tbey are still 
about half a osntury behind onr French neighbours, the Americana, and ourselves. Tho 
Germans and the Swiss, so far as 1 have born able to form an opinion, an rapidly treading 
on onr heels ; whilst the Spaniards. Portuguese, and Italians, are even behind the letitchmen 
In the practice of the noble art of carpentry. 

It Is worthy ot remark that in Holland, fn i 
tn Spain, In No 
a tendency to i 



some parts of Clermany, In the centre of Prance, 
Italy, and, in fact, wherever gypsum is not easily obtained, there Is 
_ I with the use of ceilings, and to leave the joists apparent, whether 
planed or enplaned. In all those districts, too, the Joists see made oot of square baulks, 

and the :,. -j-e center, do tot »a, :.. t -o .1:1, U » •,;.,!.- r. 1 1 „ l..,,il, if » 

girder so Important a function in its nsnstanoe. They nse ffcor-boards also ot great width 
and considerable thickness ; but as they do not employ dogs, or other mechanical means for 
t jlnging the ts-olds najethcr, UV ►hrlnkage is newssarily very great, and the; Boors are 
dssagreeahly pcvrocabls to sound ; la S,atln and in Italy I will add pcTsnewMe also to scents 
and visitors from the cattle stowed, not stalled, beneath. Carpentry, la fact, like all 
other art*, gains by the friction of the Intellect of the nation applying It with the Intellect 
of other nations ; and It advances ju*t in proportion as the habit of foreign lntercciuns- may 
prevail. Local liabile lometimes, however, have an independent influence oion the peculiar 
cheraelcr of those arts, slid It Is cnrlcis to oleerve bow the traditions of ship carpentry 
affect the habits isf tbe Doles house bonders, and how the necessity tor providing sailors 
the trcucherous nature of the soil they build upon comjiels thorn to adopt smntllngs different 
from those are could safely employ. Their joists as often have to resist the Inward as tbe 
outwent movements of the ei terns! walls, and must, therefore, prosent great istersl stifluesa 
la order to allow of their acting ss stmts. If thus we inquire deeply into the things we 
may at first be dlsnrsml to sneer at amongst foreigners, ss we shall generally find that there 
is scene practical foundation for every thing like national hahlK. 

The reference 1 made just now to the influence which the sit of shipbuilding has had 
ansa the style of carpentry of Holland, brings me tn a carious part of our subject, upon 
which, perhaps, see have something to team. In Holland the shipbuilders' traditions have 
been so strong, that, tluuctghoul the length and breadth of the land, the staircases are 
built precisely upon tho mode] of the oompaniuh ladders of shit*. Tbe pilch of the stairs 
is remarkably »t*cp, the treads are lea into strong wall-strings at sach end, and the spaces 
between the treads are left open ; there are no risers in fact. Generally .peaking, in the 
houses of the middle aod of the poorer clea ts , these hhddcr staircases are made between 
closed partitions, with ropes against -the aides instead of hand- rails ; open wi-U-ho 
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unknown, and there is a sssl ttefhisocy of light end of vmtiieuou. These ibse. 
tn a minor degree, it Is true, in Belgium and In French Flanders ; bat In Krone 
art of staircase building, whether in wood or in stone, li earned est In s 
measurably superior to the one we adopt. Such an abomination sis" dog's leg " .toirraer 
would never be admitted in thai country ; aad la no case would a French bulkier dream of 
executing winder* terminating In a point. W» here wem to think that it we priernl a 
sufficient width of tread In the middle of onr flyers we have done all that we need do, and 
we leave tho narrow ends of the treads to take care of themselves ; a French staircase hand 
aims, however, at erecting a staircase in which it should be j osaiblc to bold by the band, 
rail in passing the turns, and so to arrange the edges of the treads, that the body of the 
person ascending or descending should, if I may nse the phrase, retain the same swing from 
the top to the bottom of ta* stairs. Wherever tbey can do so the French ltd Mens 
arrange tlielr stiurvasee so as to have a long landing in a perfectly straight line, the 
Inner edge of which forms tho diameter of an elliptical curve, and the width of 
the treads Is set oot equally on tbe tine drawn throngh the centre of their 
length, care being taken to make tbe minor axle in such pr o p ort ion to the 
major axle, that in no part of the outer string should tbe width of the tread be. 
Insufficient to afford foothold. In a continuous flight , returning upull Its. If at right 
angles, with winders at the turn (where we. In fact, should put up a dog a-leg.taircase),tlKv 
French builder Other sets mot bis steps upon a half l~ 
he applies sncb a luilf ellipse to the end of two 
the treads in sach wise as to avoid tbe I 
an open well-bole, hti winders are more convenient than when that advantage dues nut 
exist ; but even is I be Utter case the French do not hesitate to sacrifice a little In the 
length or the treads in order to avoid their ending In a point. Uniformity and regnlarlty 
of motion are with them the groat desiderata of staircases ; with as cheapness of ot 
Uon it more sought after. I can sett pruclKwily. however, on this subject, roe I 
far some years In an office to Pans, where I had four times a day to go ap ami < 
steps, and foe a Kmllar period in an office In London, where I had to ascend V! step 




down !"0 
steps. The 
in mounting 



ic fathror 

that the Trench stair- 



cr period ir 

rrencb steps were all winders J the Engllih ones straight dyers, yet t 
the former was less than tlaat felt upon the lattor. It mav be added t 
casus are also generally easier than our own, on account of the better pToporth.ns observed 
IsHween tbe rise and Uie tread of the steps : and as 1 do not Ond that anv rule upon ibis 
subject Is received snwnsjat oar workmen. I beg to mention the new which Is adopted la 
France, namely, that inasmuch as on the average human beings move borizm-.tally two 
feet in a stride, and as the labour of rasing vertically is twice that of moving botiientally. 
tbe width of the tread added to twice the height of the rise should be en, tie! to 
two fecu 

I do not dwell upon tbe modes of setting one handrails, of working outer strings or soffits, 
becauM- tb.se details follow upon the principles adopted in setting out the stain on the 
centre line of the trcada. It would, however, well repay yott to study tbe best examples ot 
tbese works In Paris ; and if yoa desired to study tbe mis Lea of dealing with more r 
mental staircases, you would i to well to refer to tboKi of Central Italy, 
which the Fr*-nrb havo applied hollow pots to the formation of fireproof si 
described In Kck's work, and it would well repay your attention. 

French joiners do net seem to me to be c|ua1 In skill to our own cnantryui' 
that craft, and the Joiners of tbe other countries I have visited are still more 
would, Indeed, be difficult for men working with the frightful looking 
chisels the Frenchmen use to do (vat work ; and the only wonder is, that they < 
actually do. We might, however, take good lessons from them in the preparation of open* 
ing whe* (French casements) and of son blinds; their counter work, dadoing, sliding. 
.].. i., mi I wall linings, are often bom, d with ^r. at skill and their floors and pan ne 
are very beautiful. But they have a vile way of pegging the tenon joints of their framing. 
Instead of glueing and wLslguisr it up, which la very much to be avoided l and tbey ore not 
particularly attentive to insuring the mathematical truencse of the faces of their pawillng. 
In the cheater at) Is of bouse building the French joiners are fond ot sxocuting the doors 
I n clamped nnd fmrrved flush work, the frame and clamps tsaing of oak, and the fllllng-ul 
boards of poplar or of deal, and upon the faces large panels ore formed by simply nailing 
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eti m.jojdiiw*. These iloers almost of necessity warp or split In roa**iae»oa oftua nil- 
e pud <v*jtracUun* of the dlrtm-nt woods ; sal they arc by no mean* to he compsrrd to our 
own tour .panel door* 
oar n-tifhbour* toteri 
not allow ; and. inda 
of the French workir 
rc.ni-iu to Insure tti 
introduction of a bet 
work with greater pt 
that we bar* much b 

thm cooks le*r» much from tu in ordinary work* at left**. 
Include wood owing in any of 
to learn from both the fm 
of the facility for hsndliilg ■ 

ghteenth centuries . the (icrmanj and Swiss an also rcry skilful 10 this kind of war I, 



streairth or 1.1 

t llisi there t> 
ftiiUir* him in 
1 il Uiis most 



* 1 

saying. 
, much 



In -mg .-ceivinced Ihnt we retain any superiority over onr nclgno** 
sv re it ro( 'for «orh wnrks ** the Britannia and the jsaltaih bridgs 
m.>(« of Liverpool ami Birminghsm, 1 ahooVl be disroxed lo *<*--k 1 
t)i.. «mlth's art in anch *mr*« a« the Oolasne. Strasbourg, Thclss. 




ligiitnesx*. In the execution of door lining* 
. of execution which oar architect* would 
sxnething in the eccttnble impatient 
suable of thU ctaitlnood. sustained att 
ifflcult trade of joinery. It may he thatthe. 
rrtpajnti of tool* may enable onr nsrighbosirx to turn 
in than they do now ; lK>t certainly I do not at 

m the continental joiners ; nay, Hither on the contrary. 

(if cour«Idonut.inrjMi 
it* branches ; fur in this walk of art wo hare eery 
ch awl the Belgian*. The latter nation, imleel. retain* much 
_ wool whiclicharact«ria^luarti^ uf theiw»eut«-nth and of 
the sightxxesth cvmturies . th... 

tv* they are bad joiner*. -U for the Italian* and Spaniard*, the wm 
vi-aoa apjilied to their worker* of wood-llieir work hardly crer jutu* at alt 

11 i> worthy of remark that, in most countries, the -tale of the blacksmith's and of the 
i rmmosurer's art may 1* l*k.si u the criterion uf H« injure** in mslerial elvmsotlou, 
K.-«a«e thoee detail" "f building arc usually ojueldered lencath lac archlu^-t * attention ; 
nml they are abandVawd rnttrcly to routine, unlit-* In rcry cvoeptkmal cut* The cxtra- 
rrlin-iry deroan 1 for Iron roofs for railway shans, and the gnit revolution produced In the 
whole of tha an* of construction by Hit Introduction of the railway *y*tem, have, however, 
.atnsrd engineers and architects lo tarn their attention of late year* with more cunte.tnej* 
tr the methoiUof employing loth cast and wrought iron than was formerly tli* <■**> : and 
In England, Prance, Belgium, and Germany , we, therefore, dad that the method* pf em- 
iilovinjr those material* have born greatly improved. At the praarot day 1 am far from 
licing convincsM that we retain any superiority oror onr neighbour* In thi* respect : and 

hedge*. tbcr*U"-»7 station 
'or imitation la 
Hdges, or in the 

tv. of the Western ami of the htrnaboorg llailway sutlonj of I'aria. In the lis* of east 
Iron, the French eneinser* bare also been very auiit— Tul of late, ami the brfcUyo of I urrns- 
con and of Solferlno, In Part*, may be referred to as proeinir their perfect awtery of the 
thtory awl practice of the application of that matcrl.il to lanre strnctim-s. In more orua- 
rn -ni tl w.eks. Knelishmen are, I am 
a nO seen the Deltrlans. in the use of ca 

•. .-iicntahlc factHhe Ump noaW at London and of Paris, or the 
. nr«elvc* a* " foontalne" or - rtatnea." whether of cast Iron or of bronte. So 
thlnir. etiaw »!thl» the domain of Art-edncaUor. : hntitls. amrce of hotmllation to any 
rirhtly tlii.ikln* KnftUshman to l« compelled to acknowl.-kre the utter Incanacity of his 
. inntrjmnn now to cemtend in th-m with the nation, we hare boon » long accc jtoBied to 
1 ru! In niachlne makinir. t-.., the French and IlelsrUns are applying with iron-iorf^l 
mi: and menry the leeeona U.cy Icwnt originally from n.. whlkit the patient oalirine 
larrsir of the UerfflalM U eery rapidly placinr them In Us* foremost ranks of the worker* of 
tnetnl. whither fi* neefnl or for ornameatal imrposes. 11 my voice cunld ho heard ley the 
•niiv-nMel tradc*.nnloneits of SheflleH, I would Indco l raise it kmc and knai, to warn them 
Hist tbe awel knife, tool, and die maters of (lermany are now gaining on them so fast la 
tlx. eonttnantal markets, that tlie prosperity of their llhe Shefneid maker' 11 trade u alrreyly 
seriooaly threatened ; and that a persistence la the atu inpt to regulate trade mwralions 
Tiling 10 their own tien* will only result In establishing the fortune* of taeircontl- 
i cntsl rirais. Wo hare no longer a monopoly of «kii: in eajrineering. in foumfiiig. In 
sraitVe work, or In cullery making, and it I* high time that . ur manufacturing rta»«« 
awaken to the fact Ihst they have Intelligent, steady, and earnest lira!* In the ncld, 
rstnwci with facnltie. f<* praetlcil operations nearly. II not quite, ennal to their own; 
nth Tsthetical faculties Indnltrlr •npcrior. Nothing bat a strong effort to Improve 
iste. and to perfect our technical proce-ees can. UnWol. enabie lis to retain our wonted 
amofst tlie metal worker* of the werM— peraap* ercn onr rank of nsetal pnslttcers 
_.-y be thn'Utcnod hv tbe piiiei Tes ftntti.' on around us. for even Spain and Italy an- enter. 
Inif -.ipon the wide field of metalliirgloal enterprbe. and tbe Rhenidi province* of frnssla 
are 'u-lng boldly opened wp for this purpose, hitherto, I know by personal experience, suc- 

icssfojlv. 

The IrottmoogrTy of the crxntinent is still, however, eery far indeed from being equal in 
it* constructiist. Mr In Its style of finish, lo Hist which we otaain in England, as a general 
ruN', The locks maile ahroxsl tire iletestabse, the tolls clumsy, tbe hinges flimsy ; the 
< '[vi -nolette fastenings of French casements nre.it Is tree. iii^i etngnnt, and the gasflttlng* 
lire often mclels of ta»1* ; but, on tbe whole. K does not -o-m thsit the KngUsh manuface 
tnren hnve ranch to learn in these matter*. I am not unite sure that in nnit making we 
ure quit? right in tbe system we adopt ; and, from some experiment* I have witnessed. I 
urn itlspnenl to believe that the Kreni-h nulls ( made out of drawn wire, pointe.1 and headed 
by hand;, hold more firmly than our nails (punched from Hat pletesl do, Ker ordinary 
jejrj-isea, bowcrer. onr tinlls -ire qntte gooil enough : and the manner of making them cer- 
tainly rednee* their price lo a very low one - to a price which I*. In fact, lower than that of 
the French nails, site for she. Screw* are naturally made In the same manner all the world 
over; ami a* to s|i*>ln*. pickaxes, wrenches, screw-hick*, chains, crabs, pulley*, and the 
contrite** other 
lands, excepting. | 



Importance. 



,. screw-jacks, clialns, crsw. pulley*, an. 
.hop, thcroi. Htt^far^xti^ learn In 



the plaabrr'*, line worker's, 
esprvia] remark beeii Is* matin, for 
manner, with more or lea* of skill, 
prind 



be"t dcwrrlptlon* of Ihitch work. 

Sow, I be, distlneUy to say that In the** 
the more obvious distinctions between the t 
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rit- if the • 



... i'e. brailerV, slater's, tilers, fcc, arts, no 
are conducted almost every when) in the same 
re or lex* of care. In the painter'* art, the 
pal remark to be mad* on the foreign methods of carrying It into effect are. that there 
Jde of tine Is more commonly; and uxor* suxxvieafnlly u«ed. Instead at the oxldo of lead, 
than has been the case here. I cannot quit this part of the subject, however, 
your serious attention to tbe remarkable skill of the Dutch painter* in prod 
oall the porcelain painting, which consist* of many coat* of flat even tints.! 
down, and Tarnished. I h.ve nowhere seen any painting to be compand, Indeed, to the 

k* I hare been careful only to allude to 
e of blllkling adopted in Eturland and In 
, and thai, as 1 hare practised my present pro- 
r in allof those countries. I hnve been III the lioaltlon 
to know tbe merit- and demerit* of the vnrinu* school... 1 hare not l.e-iiatcl, with your 
ir. to my boldly where I have thought that we ere deneient, and a* to the old 
lat to know onr faults la half their cure." 1 believe that 1 am rendering the 
jrkmen a real •err ice by telling them of some of the defect* of their present 
rnihlU. and Of the description of competition to which they may possibly be exposed. There 
I* nothing so dangerous for a nation as to fancy that It la at the top of civilisation, and then 
Or.*|,tiig itself in it* mantle of xelf-ealBcteney. going a* It were to sleep In the enjoyment of 
it* nppoasd advantage*. We englishmen, at the present day, are about to do thai, and 
becnose see really are more skilful artisans and I letter organisers of the division of iaoonr 
than other nations are. we are apt 10 forget that they are striving might ami main to wrest 
tlvs palm from os. In rorroer time* the Dutch occupied among-! imlnrtrial nation* very much 
liic same position, comparatively, that we do now. and they went to sleep in the imsginary 
security of their position. They wake now to flirl thrm*elvi». not In the vnn o( progress*, 
but In lta rear, and have earned for themselvos the unenviable title of the '■ Clilnese of 
Europe," notwithstanding their itelasfry. their (kill, their teaming, and their intelle. tu*l 
<a,.seity. May the lea«on not be lost upon us ; and may we, casting a-ide all false pride, 
receive gladly the lessons to be derived from whatsoever source, imvlering over them 
thoughtfully and with the earnest desire for Improvement. It Is only on this conditiou 
that we can remain " a wtea and understanding people,'' for eaodoer to perceive ami 
srlelom to adopt the good example set by others, are the first elements of the practical 
pldlosophy required In dealing with the affairs of dally life, even if they be not the first 
> leroents of nal tonal grsexne^. 
In concluatoa. I would observe that the French and Belgian CiOvcrrilntnU are about to 

"'the iircat" 



1 to you on thi* matter, they would be. firstly, to urge you to take 
nd to a**!** your fellow-worker* during their visit ; and. xecondly, 
1 of *t tidying the Exhibitlnn methoilically for your own oonellt. 



make • 
somr «tcp- ' 

Cold I eerve~too in either the one case or the other. I hope that you would 00m mend me, 
without temple or hesitation. It la bat lltUe I can do to testify to your body the *en*c of 



good f<*tlug and of obUgatiou I feel Unrarls you, for the way in winch I haw been alwuya 
«jpi«srtcl bv thcae who have wotknl with. or. I may now say without lx*MUng, under roe ; 
bat that little shall he at all tlm*« given frankly, and, from the bottom of my heart 1 «av 



nni tCJtl urtie Mian oe ai an imisst kis«» ifsws.^. hn, »iw. wjw ~ — - 

It, gladly. A* to our neighbours, l oan say the same. I was alwai • well and kindly tra 

launC wt^iTT IlHiV^o? that ii^intntsTiV'y^ml)* sl^w STar' antkip 
gue-ts" will hare It* reward." 

The OTganlsMgon of beneflt societies and of trade protection r~*' 
together with their " craft rules." maK form the subject of a i 

— attention. 



I hope to be able I 



rlomriteyour* 



ON P1CTOIUAL MOSAIC AS AN ARCHITECTUBAI* 
EMBEIXISHMENT.* 

A FEW vrorili will suffice In dismiss lint aixlh iprxHes) of mosaic, which I h*re 
catlesj " I latin n port Mr." By thi* term, I would txmvcy tlutt tlie baeu of 
the Tariety is not so moth making portaldc mnniics, it«, from Ibc great weisjlit or 
lb* materiauv, tliey can rterer bo made easily portable, but rather making repro- 
duction* inmoaafr of picture* in oil orothei media, which may Is? really and 
readily transferable from pUre tu plats?. Tlii* »pecle» U, in fact, little cite thou r 



of (he ancient*. It would be incorrect to 



,pi 

revit nl of tlx! flne opiu vtrmiculiitui, 
•ay that tlie Ore*-k» did not ever raantifucturc miniature ntosalc picture*, t<ecau**e 
two noted specimens exitt to my krwwMjre— <me at Porvnce, anil the other, «r 
extntnrdinary perfcclioTi ami curiosity, in the Keitalnelon Museum ; but it may 
be safely arerred, from the KTeat rarity of «r*rh relk-a, tltat the practW «w 
allotreiher exceiitlonal. Ttii«, indeed, is not to be wondered at, rince, with the 
quick drying cement ordinarily used fin- moeaie work, it must hare been ex- 
tremely lillncolt to execute tlwse almoat micpoacopie plcluir., wluih bring 1 
the com pass of a few square inchei aubjecu uautlly worked out in as 

TtJJJ lVn.is a* to the conclusion that the ancicnta for their fineat moaaic pic- 
ture* mutt have um*1 some retarding agent, such at honey or Iteeryrould prijve, 
to keep their cement plastic longer than it would rritiasii if mixed with wat<T 
only. Svhen, hotveter, Oiovannl Ilnntiata Callontlra applied, early in the •*»<••»- 
tcsmlh century, a mastic in lieu of an ordinary hydrate of lime, to unite the 
tosaene, il became cmnparatively «wy to copy the moat , elaborate ;J>lrture» in 
moaaic. Hv thin nrtiot wm executed the betiutiful reproduetion of t.uido a t*t. 
Michael , which, with RaffiwIleV'Tranafiguratiou ami Dsmwnicliino • St. Jerome, 
is aliout tlie beat of all the celebrated mo*nic pictures in SL I'eter'i. 

In tbe marble litcruatatioii whirii fortne our arrenUi specie*, and which ■ best 
known a* >Vorr»ifiM« Miwir, tlie tint* and ibadea are given by the natural 
colour* of tlie jostper, abates and other precioiu material* of which the work I* 
composed. Tlie hardest mineral! only arc used, and as each small ulece mutt be 
cut and ground to a pattern, and each thin veneer backed by a thicker one of 
-lite or some snrh material in order to give it strength, so much Ulwur and 
time are involved in its production that its high price ha* necessari y limited its 
use. Zobl, the principal writer on the art atairtra dura mosaic, tells us that lie 
knows of "no existing example in Italy of marble pictorial meauue executed 
during the fir.t perioda of the revival of the arts, excepting tt»e«li<«men to be 
seen In the central nave of Siena Cathedral, said to he the work of Uuecio di 
Uui.iiit.»egns, who lived in the fourteenth cstntiiry." There c*u be no doubt, 
hr.wever, that the art was founded on the " onus seellle " of the ancltiits, and 
that it descended bv regular tradition from classical limes. I need scarcely recall 
to vour recollectiim* the extraoniinary advance made in the pavement or tin- sam. 
cathedral upon the work of Buoninsi-jna, by that great master uf the sixteenth 
centurv, Beccafumi. Theart nn« grealiv pafMniseil by lheMedici. The eelehra»c<l 
Fabric* Ducale " of rlorence wits founded by I'Wintvod I., Grand Duke of 

aring the srventeentlt century was kept up 
the finest sriecimcn* of 



by tbe exertions of thoae artist* to 1 
mosaic which enrich her palace* end | 



f Florenc 
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^llls^ak^^^ muat not omit to notice tbe exquisite 

specimeiu ,-rroJiiced in India of pictorial tunaaH-., representing the finest Arab- 
esque and conventional ornament in piefru durn. That the Indians were early 
iu imsseMion <if all the technical ability nee*s*s»ry for such work is pro vet 1 by the 
anlinuitv of some of their gem-cuttings, inlaying, polishing, and carvings in hard 
atonies ; 'but It is probable that their soiereigna owed much to Italy for»s»l*tance 
in that beautiful marquclrv which ornatoeuts the great monument, at Delhi and 
Agra, for in ItieW n passport was obtained frum the King of Spain, by the Onind 
Duke of Tuscany, for fonr workmen, skilled in mosaic working in psMMN atones, 
whom he was about to despatch to tbe Great Mogul. 

Tlii* art is retained at the present dav both in India and to even K T *» t * T P* r_ 
feetion in Italy, for the specimen* contributed to the, recent Exhibition at 
IWttre, some of which may be even now on their wav to till* country, were 
quite equal to anytliing produced in the palmy day* of tlie Medici. 

It would take too long now to describe the ivractical proceaae* adopted in this 
and other mode* of mosaic working, and, having already given there 1 in a work 
I published in 184H on the subject", and in a report to tbe Hixard of Tnule made 
in IrWi, It is better to refer vou to those source* of Information than to iurtlier 
detain tou from entering upon what b, indeed, the most practically interesting 
aection'of our inquiry this evening. Before commencing, howtwer, upon IM 
second part of our suliject, the theoretical basis upon which we should, as i«rrhl- 
tects, aid In the revival of pictorial mosaic, it behove* us to take *tock of the 
present state of the material conditions likely to sffcet any such revival. In 
Italy, as I have already said, the art has lingered on, maintained in its monn- 
meii'tiil form by the necessities »( reimiring old work*, rather than by the d«ire 
to create new j and in iu portable form by the mevssant demand* of foreigners 
to carry oif with tbexn, a* pilgrim*' mark* in the nineteenth csjntury, alabs ct 
what k generally known a* " Rouuni mo**ic." In France, under the nrst 
Bsjiilili , an eflurt was made to introduce thi* manufacture into ran*, una a 
" fahrica" was opened hy the authorities, under the charge or a Siirnor Ilxdlonl, 
in tbe old College of Navarre, In the Hue de la Montaigne, Sle. f.enevteve. At 
the " Exposition" of tbe year X, some product* were contribute frotti 
lUhmeat, but a* it altogether disappear* from the catalogue of 1 
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positions, tlwre ia every reason to believe that the experiment was aljsvndoncd. 
with this exception I am aware of no attempt made by Prance hitherto to 
revive pictorial mosaic. I bate not heard of any other effort*, making or made, 
in any of the other countries of Europe, excepting oar own. 

Before noting what we are doing; in tin* dirretion, it may be well to record the 
proifreas making in Italy. There are now three establishments in " Italia " (sup- 
r - . - L 1 1 : _; it to be "' unita)," at ail of which I belie tc the rmalti. or coloured vitreous 
pastes rcqnisite for moaaie working are made, and from which they may be pro- 
cured. These are each attached to great structures, the mosaic* of winch require 
occasdonal repair*, Tic., St. Peter's, at Rome, St. Mark'*, at Venice, and the 
Benedictine establishment at Monreale, near Palermo. Of the products of theec 
establishments, the Roman and Venetian are the best, and the Sicilian the 
cheapest. Throoch tint k i ndncss of Mr. Penrose, of whoae exertion* tn connection 
with the revival of mosaic I shall presently hare occasion to speak, I am enabled 
to brine to your notice the following particulars of the relative cost of the pro- 
ducts of these establishments. At the Roman Fabrics be was furnished with an 
estimate for the execution of moaaie (of coarse, in eery fine work) for " oprrt rfi 
tiecorazione," at the following rate*, reduced to English feet and English money : 
— For figure subjects or bmdsenprs, at from £$t to £38 per foot superficial ; for 
flowers or animals, at from £23 tn £31 per foot; for Grecian, Roman, or cinque 
cent* ornament*, nt from £10 to £97 per foot, and for Byzantine ornaments, at 
from £3 17s. to £11 10s. I cannot help thinking that there mutt have been 
some misunderstanding with respect to the above estimate, for sach price* might 



requisite for copying highly-finished pteture*, but 
unreasonably high fur ordinary decorative work. I am led to this 
i becanse Ctampini tells n* that when Clement VIII., in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, commenced the embellishment with mosaie of the 
dome of St/Peter's, the price offered for the labour was about '£1 10s. per English 
foot. This was so profitable to the workmen as to attract the labourers from all 
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parts of Italy "fnmn turn imtnodki prrtii." The ron«cqucnec was that very 
speedily the price fell to about 7s. 3d. per English foot. This woul* ' 
exclusive of the value of the material employed, 
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then probably about IS*, an 
crease of value since Clement 

similar work could be worth more than abont £3 sterling per foot 
time. This would nirree pretty well with what the director of the 
tWiroent at St. Mark's, Signor More, told Mr. Penrose, via., that the cost of 
finished wnrk, similar to the ordinary Byxantme, would be about £3 4s. per 
English foot. With respect to the cost of the Venetian material, I have myself 
obtained from the Count Cornaro the price* at which Signor Solviall, the prac- 
tical manufacturer who make* for St. Mark's, will supply the rmalli, via., for 
gold and silver, 19*. per pound, cut into tesarne; Ga. for the same quantity 
uncut. For varied colours, 3*. per pound uncut. Count Cornaro states that ft 
will take nls iu t 33 English pounds' weight of gold and silver, or SO lbs. of coloured 
smalto to do a French metre superficial of mosaic ; the French square igaUa 
being rather more than an English superficial yard. Mr. Penrose remarks that 
at Palermo the price Is much the same as at Murano for the smalto, but that the 
price for catting it into small pieces is very much lower m the former than the 
latter place ; thus the price* for cutting only, at Murano, are, for coloured 
smnlti, Us. 8d., and for gold no leas than 15*. Gd. per English foot; while at 
Palermo, for 4*. 7d. per foot, the manufacturers will cut up Into lenseras golden 
and coloured small j indiscriminately. Mr. Pen roar's object in making three 
inquiries was to ascertain how far it was nrnetiraWe to enlist foreign assistance 
in carrving out some ol his proposed decoration. In St. Paul's In mosaic, of a 
more pictorial nature than we had at the date of his last visit to Ilaly succeeded 
in producing. 

The note* he made become now, happily, of leas importance than they 
then were, owing to the fact that with the exception of the gold ground moaaie 
which our manufacturers have not yet, so far as I am at present informed, 
been very successful with, all the other foreign 'pastes may be with advantage 
replaced by home produce, and the work done by Encllsh workmen. The actual 
purchases made by Mr. Penrose for the purpose of experimenting upon, were a* 
ivllow* :— 1 JM rake* of gilt smalto, sufficient, when cot up and wrought, to 
cover about HO feet, English, £63; 333 lbs. avoirdupois of coloured smalto, 
sufficient to do about 128 feet, £35. 

In the recent Italian Exhibition the Florentine and Venetian mosaic worker* 
alone were well represented. Salviatl, the manufacturer, and Vincenxo Kedi, 
the nvusoicist, both of Venice, combined in contributing n fine figure of St. 
Nicholas, taken from Sta. Sofia, at Constantinople ; and an equally good one of 
our Saviour, copied from an original in St. Mark's. Both of these left nothing 
to lie desired m the way of material or workmanship. Antonio Oazetla, also of 
Venice, exhibited a very good head. I saw nothing, however, at Florence in 
these work* which, with the exception, perhaps, of the good quality of the gold 
ground smalto, we could not, I believe, now rival In this country. It remains 
far u» to see by what steps this newly acquired faculty has been obtnlned. 

The revival of mosaic in this country a* an architectural adjunct may he 
considered to have begun in lrKHMO. About which time Mr. Blasbileld 
endeavoured tn produce decorative pavements bv means of Inlaid asphaltr, 
coloured cement, and Venetian pise works, assisted, hv the clever inventions of 
Mr. Singer, of Vauxhall, by his Ingenious assistant, Mr. Pettier, and also by 
.Mr. Pressor's mode of producing a tile of great density and closeness of texture, 
by subjecting powdered China clay to strong mechanical pressure in Iron mould*, 
and in this way obviating the shrinking caused by evaporation, which is un- 
avoidable when the cmy la used in a moist stale. 'Mr. I'rossrr's invention was 
first applied to the manufacture of buttons, in which for some time a large trade 
was carried on. Recently the Messrs. Maw have invented a process !>v which 
they obtain tessera- with the cloae - 
he attained by aqueous shrinkage, 
tlie materials to extraordinary pressure. 

Mr. M In toe, I believe, at the suggestion of Mr. Btaslificld, turned bb attention 
to tbe application of Mr. ProsserV patent to the production of tessera- suitable 
for the formation of pavemeats similar to those of the ancients. Many beautiful 
geometrical cumhtnalions for this purpose were snggected by Mr. Owen Jonea, 
and the result of Mr. Mintcm's spirited efforts was the speedv Introduction to 
the market of excellent teaaeiw in all colours. 

Ia 1844, when I went abroad to study my profession, Mr. Rlashfield gave me 
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believed little notice had at that time been taken ; and this induced me to make a 
series of drawings, which I afterward* published in the " Geometrical Mosaic* of 
the Middle Ages." These drawings were shown to Mr. Million by Mr. Bbmhfirlrl, 
and on my return to England in 1S47 Mr. M intra applied to me to assist him in 
hi* view* with res pect to encaustic tiles, and their combination with teasclated 
work in general. For sometime I rendered him what aid I could, and but for other 
and more pressing professional engagements I should probably have continued 
to do so. On Mr. Mmton's retirement from active business, Messrs. Maw and 
Co., determining to add the execution of moaaie to their encaustic tile manufac- 
ture, sought my co-operation, which has been given at such intervals as have Bulled 
our mutual convenience up to the p re se n t time. Feeling their strength quite 
equal to tbe production of pictorial as well as geometrical mosaic, Messrs. Maw 
requested me, on tbe announcement of the intended Exhibition of 1882, to design 
a pavement of that character for them. Some of the working drawing* for that 
commission I exhibit this evening:, and do not doubt that on seeing the wnrk 
done from them in the Exhibition, you will admit that Messrs. Maw and Co. 
have fully proved their capability to rival any antique mosaic yet exhumed in 
this country. To have attempted successfully such an experimeut, involving 
the production of an indefinite number of tesaerm of about one hundred 
different tints— many never previously got up in England— and the 
application of skilled labour as it had never before, I believe, been em- 
ployed In this co un t ry since the lost Roman quilted it, is, I do not hesitate 
to say, highly honourable to them as manufacturers ; and it is a source 
of gratification to me to bare been associated with them hi this tbe first 
practical endeavour to revive pictorial mosaic amongst us. That we shall soon 
have many- rivals is not to 1st doubted, since already, through tbe energetic and 
most laudable prompting or Mr. Cole, a scheme lias been set on foot to which no 
one amongst us can, I think, fail to give hearty sympathy and support. Some 
prospectuses, one or two of which I have laid upon tbe table, give tbe detail of a 
scheme which, if carried out successfully, as I have every reason to thick and 
believe ft may, will give a rare Impetus to the development of pictorial mosaic. 
Those detail* I do not dwell on, for the double reason that time will not now 
permit of my doing so, and that tbry will, I believe, form the subject of a paper 
Hereafter at the Society of Art*. I may, however, point to two most hopeful 
features of progress certainly made, vbt., 1st. That already |tfae practical co- 
operation of many uf the must celebrated artist* In this country has been secured ; 
and, 2nd, both Messrs. Minton and Messrs. Simpson (Messrs. Maw and Co.'s 
London agents) nave proved, that If artists will only make good designs, thry- 
possess all the requisite power to realise their designs successfully. To prove this, 
I need only point to the specimen produced by Messrs. Simpson, which has been 
kindly lent tor by Mr. Cole for exhibition this evening. 

Such being tbe actual conditions of the manufacture at the present moment, I 
think it will be admitted that it is really incumbent on the studious architect Ui 
endeavour to grasp the theory of the right appllcatiou of pictorial mosaic ; and it 
is In the endeavour to either aid him by nix advice, or to aid myself by eliciting a 
rectification of my views, that I put before you as the second and conducing part 
of this paper a few conviction* on the suhjnet, with respect to which I see my way 
nt present pretty clearly. 

The combined action of tbe moisture and severe frost of our climate is such 
as must always, 1 fear, render but little durable any extensive application of 
mosaic in small tessera- as externa! decorations ; to a great extent, therefore, 
architects will have to look upon it a* an internal embellishment. It w, of course, 
a coloured Incrustation applicable to any structural surface* which it may be 
desirable to enrich, and It* appropriate design must be strictly determined by 
very nearly tbe same laws which should govern the distribution of polychro- 
matic decoration, executed through any other medium upon similar surfaces. 
Tbe rationale of these laws has been by no one better illustrated than by fvir 
Charles E*stlak*> in bis invaluable report* to the Fine Arts Commission ; 
and it is better that I should refer you to what he has so well written 
In those documents than attempt to give you now any paraphrase ol my own. 
The chief exceptional conditions arc, firstly", it* expense, which entails simplicity : 
secondly, the extremely vivid way lu which It reflects light, and exhibit* k*-al 
colour partially, demanding judgment to adapt the design to the mode of light- 
ing; and, thirdly, It* limitations, under ordinary circumstance-*, as n means of 
artistic expression, which lead to the prudent avoidance cd" many ut those pic- 
torial elements, such a* perspective, foreshortening, lively action, or complicated 
chiaroscuro, which are proper and agreeable so tiroes of enact In mural paintings, 
executed with more tractable vehicles. That which the designer will probably 
at first feel to lie his greatest difficulty, tbe arrangement of the cement joints 
which attach the tessera) to one another, will, when once he has mustered the 
principles upon which they should lie disposed, prove a ready anil most essential 
means of heightening hi* effects. Tbe jointing is, to a mosaic designer, exactly 
what tbe lines and reticulations of an engraving or etching are tn an engraver; 
and the rules of taste which apply to the one apply equally to the other. For 
instance, ns the engraver's lines by convexity or concavity express the undula- 
tions of drapers , and the modelling of surfaces advancing to or retreating from 
tbe spectator's ey e, so precisely should the dirretion* of tbe jointing of a piece 
of pictorial mosaic. Again, as the regular ruling or cross hatching of an engraved 
half tint is made to give value to the broken lights and shades of the lending 
figures, to which, by their vivid contrasts, attention has to be attracted, so pre- 
cisely should the uniformity of the jointing with rvcn-oisrd tesarne diminish the 
brilliancy- of a mosaic background, breaking up tbe light which would otlierwU-.- 
be so strongly reflected from, say a white or golden background, as to quite kill 
the effect of the figure* or ornaments to be relieved upon It. Another point 
which should he carefully attended to in arranging the jointing is to allow a row 
of tasmren of the same colour as the ground to always fouow every 
leading contour profiled upon tbe Isxckground. The use of this rule, which was 
invariably followed by all good moaaietsts, is to prevent the direction* of the 
generally horizontal and vertical Jointing line* of the bmJuirottnd from cutting 
awkwardly against the profiles, which the eye should be allowed to follow with 
out being led off into other channels, or districted by tbe occurrence ol irregularly 
shaped tcsacrnj next to leading forms. This reduplication, as it were, of mosaic, 
outline, has almost the effect of the lead line in stained glass, and is not much lew 
rs«nti»l to good effect Itis highly gratifying to obseryethe degree of Judgment 
with which the mosnicist has rmpha-imi the designer's intention, by a judlcieus 
tment of the jointing in Messrs. Simpson's specimen bead now exhibited. It 



Is slwavs to be remembered that at the distal ice from the eye at which mosaics 
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Hence it i» fur better to upend time, thought, and money, in getting 
really Arst rate cartoons, than In enAnroorir.it to brin(f the tessene to fine joints, 
or microscopic minuteness. In mounting to the summit of the greai;domc of r?t. 
Peter's, glimpses are caught from time to timc.of the uotureof the morfit work, 
and the observer who, from below, may liave fancied the whole to have been 
wrought with great exactness, will find that tlie work l< of the coarsest desrrlp- 
tion, with joints in which often a good liied pencil might be laid. From It» 
ju.liciou* design, however, th« eflret of the whole is eminently satisfactory when 
riewed from the floor of the cathedral. 

It mny be well to remember also that althouzh mosaic is, as It were, painting, 
It is something more tn its relation to tlie structure It decorates ; It has become 
"btiue of Its bone," and in virtue of its Intimate and permanent union is 
especially bound to live In peace anil harmony. As a good wife should make 
conspicuous the virtues of the husband she adorns, should hide his faults and 
screen his defects, so should a well-devised system of mosaic give, by predominant 
vertical line*, height to a structure in which height is wanting, ami, by predominant 
horizontal lines, length where length is needed. Brilliancy may bo wrought out of 
darkness hv allowing gold grounds and luminous colours to prevail, while the eye, 
in another Wilding, "faint with excess of light," may be refreshed by a preponder- 
ance ol cool and quiet tone*. Stringcourses and borders, archivolt and Impost bands 
and friezes, should be treated as permanent frames to permanent picture*, essen- 
tial, hy their rectangular! ty or other simple geometrical character, to afford tho 
eve a ready means of testing all adjoining and more complex forms by contrast. 
Ne*l I say that where the skeleton of the picture's composition is tossed about 
in lively action, a stronger boundary of more vivid ana contrasted hues must 
enclose U a* a corrective, than when the motive of the picture is of a quieter and 
simpler structure. That is the reason why the great Venetian pictures demand 
such massive framing, while the more serene compositions of the early Florentine 
and Sieunese schools look best when separated one from another by little else 
than narrow bands of flat and softly tinted ornament. In the same way in 
, the rigid saints of the early Byzantine school, with their evenly balanced 
nd perpendicular draperies, need little else than vertical palm trees or 
inscriptions, or even upright staves placed between them, to keep them archi- 
tectonic; while the later corresponding Azures of the Italian school, with their 
swaying line*, require often actual Insertion into nlcbea to keep them even 
reasonably quiet. 

Such are a few of the most important theoretical points which hare occurred 
to me ; hot, had time permitted, I would willingly have entered this evening 
upon — what I have, indeed, partly prepared — an analytical sketch of the different 
artistic conventions, which form graduated stages between the crudest mode of, 
as it were, symbolising nature, and the most highly perfected form of imitative 
art. While an intimate acquaintance with the specific conditions of each of 
these stages— which are to the designer what keys are to the musical composer- 
wilt be a great assistance to the mosaiclst, an Ignorance of, or an imliff-renec to, 
them will lead him into great trouble and confusion. 

In bringing this paper to a close, I may he permitted to say a few words with 
reipeet to specific style a* affecting pictorial mosaic. We 'have seen that, as 
a decorative art applicable to monumental structures, it has survived every 
fluctuation and vicissitude which have affected architecture from the Christian 
epoch to our own time — as certainly will it outlive the little differences which split 
us up into Goths and Greeks— " big and little endians " of the professional golden 
eggs. We are now probably on the eve of introducing a new element into our 
rintionnl nrt, and happily one which may with precedent, and therefore with a 
good conscience, by those' who lean heavily on precedent, be used alike in buildings 
of wliatever historic style we may any' of us peculiarly affect. Let me then 
express a hope that It may not he considered ncccnaery to retain the defects and 
mannerism either of too much or too little academic knowledge, peculiar to ancient, 
mediaeval, or modem times ; but that we may rather concur In doing the very 
best we any of us can with this art, without pedantry or a slavish deference to the 
past. The whole history of monumental and industrial art has shown us, that 
never is perfection attained in any product in which the material conditions, und 
the processes by which those conditions may be best enhanced and developed, have 
not formed the basis of the theory of construction, manufacture, or application, of 
any such product. This has held good of glass, stone, wood, marble, and of all 
the metals, and assured am I that, if wo are to make this art of pictorial mosaic n 
credit to the nineteenth century, a similarly " objective " spirit must also direct 
and determine the specific mode in which, under every varying condition of style 
■nd historical ^^jj<£ °' »**». we^ould^ndcavonr to rival the great masters 



Tub E&timatm »ob Pcblic Works asd Bcildinos.— The estimates 
for the public works and buildings for 1002-3 are — Roval Palaces, £33,5H3 i 
Public Buildings, ££1,510; Furniture of Public Offices, £14,611 ; Roval Parks 
aud Pleasure Garde.., £*4,OYS4: New Houses of Parliament, £34,04/; British 
hmiassy Houses Abroad, £5,104; British Consulate, Constantinople, £450 ; 
Westminster Bridge Approaches, £2/*»; New Westminster Bridge, £1,231 : 
New Foreign Office, £1,1.000; Temporary Foreign Office, £1,250; Industrial 
Museum, Edinburgh, £10,000 ; Aberdeen University, £003 : Probate Court 
and Registries, £10,000 , National Gallery, £1,704; National Gallery. Dublin, 
i"3,500; Harbours of Rrfiige, £150,000; Holvhead and Purtpatrlck llarbours ; 
£101,331; Public Buildings, Ireland (including Kingstown Harbour), £00,343 ; 
New Record Buildings, Dublin, £.1,000; Lighthouse* Abroad, £1I,MU; 
Hiitiiland Roads, Ice., Commissioners, £5,000 ; Rates for Government Property, 
£ -i ',©00. The entire estimate in this class is £005,315, showing an Increase in 
some departments of £107,741. and a decrease in others of £347,103 ; the net 
decrease a* compared with 1801-2 being £130,451. 

Guaxo At A PoMsntsa Powdbb. — The London RnUio savs a com- 
ly und of guano (100 parts), fine trlpoli ('25), common sea-salt (10), and wheat 
flour (13), is now being used for polishing metals and gloss. Diluted alcohol is 
the veWle for applying the powdW. 

A Scbbtitme for TuitPBXTlttB. — A new product, which bids fair to 
compete with, if not to supersede, turpentine, has recently been obtained. It is 
distilled from petroleum and aspbaltum. The Asphaltuin Company hnve 
succeeded in producing this spirit, which can be used in the place of turpentine, 
without danger or fear. And as it can be obtained at one-third of the price 
cheaper than turpentine, It is likely to be extensively consumed.— JtfecAaMiM' 
Alrtff/izinc. 



WORKS AT WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 
ORCESTER Cathedral has for some time past been undergoing renovation 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, under the direction and superinten- 
^ of Mr. Perkins, of Worcester, architect. " In a few months the whole of 
the cathedral, from the great transept to the cast end, including the choir, the 
Lady and other chapels, will hsve undergone a restoration of the eompletesl cha- 
racter, and the public will have an opportunity of viewing this portion of Un- 
building pretty nearly as it stood before its Early English features were dis- 
figured by the introduction of details belonging to later styles, or the barbarisms 
appropriate to the dark period between the Reformation and the recent revival 
of taste for Gothic architecture." The south side, east of the great transept, ia 
now nearly completed ; the work to the sooth aisle of Use eln>lr has been com- 
pleted, and the chapel connected with it, recently used as a vestry The windows 
of this chapel were in a verv bad condition. The outer wait has been refaced 
where neer»sarv. The corbel table aud parapet hnve been restored, and Early 
English windows inserted. Some fears have been entertained that the groined 
roof »f the aisle and chapel would require extensive repairs, but on removing the 
thick coat* of whitewash and plaster that hid the masonry. It was found that a 
comparatively small expense would place the roof and the ribs of the groining in 
u sound condition. The groining will be )>ointed and grouted, and the materials 
left in their natural colour. The Improvements on this side of the choir being 
neariv completed, the works are now being pushed forward on the north, and 
here a serious undertaking had to be encountered, arising from the condition of 
fhr smaller transept. From the ground to tlie apex of the gable of this transept 
the distance I* at least 120 feet, and the masonry of tho walls, piers, aud 
buttresses is proportionately massive. The transept is in such a state that our- 
of the piers— that near tlie stone pulpit in the choir— will liave to be taken out 
and rebuilt ; the window* on three aide* will >lso require taking out and the 
walls above them rebuilding. 

Tlie floor of the choir and the steps leading up to the altar have be«ii taken up, 
in order to allow of the erection of a framework of timber to support the roof of 
the transept and the groining connected with it, whilst tlie defective pier is taken 
down and rebuilt. This framework rise* nearly to the springing of the arches, 
and holds up large horizontal limbers that take the weight which naturally rested 
on the faulty pier. At higher points the groining is supported in such a manner 
as to keep It tfrmly in its place during the rebuilding of the pier and such portion* 
of the walls as require IL The wall which shut* up this transept from ihe choir 
is also partly pulled down, with a view, we believe, to its entire removal. In 
addition to the faulty pier above referred to, it will be necessary to rebuild nearly 
the whole of the arch of the first bay from it, going westward. Considerable 
progress has be»n made outside the buiUling on tills side, between ihe two tran- 
septs. The walls have been refaced wherever it was necessary ; tlie corbel table 
and parapet have been restored, and the Perpendicular windows have given place 
to Early English. In the derestory, the new windows are lancets in triplets; 
In tlie nlsle, tbey are alternately two and three lancet lights under one common 
arch. We are told that vestiges of the original work remained to guide the 
architect in removing that oflater periods and putting in the new. The smaller 
transept still retains what are believed to be the original lancet wiudows, but 
these have been filled with tracery. The roof of the aisle will be renewed, and 
restored from nearly a flat to its original pitch. It ha* not been deemed advisable 
to remove the flying buttress which aids In supporting the wall and tbeclerestory, 
but it has been refaced and restored. These works will nearly complete the 
restoration of Ihe Early English portion of the cathedral. The workmen are 
now busy with the great transept on the north side, which is Perpendicular. 
Mullions run from the top to the bottom of tlie principal window ol this transept, 
and render it one of the ugliest that could disgrace a cathedral. A new window 
is to take it* place, and as the opening Is large, and the window is a principal 
feature of (he edifice on the only side on which a full length view of the building 
can be obtained, we have no doubt that the architect will take advantage of the 
opportunity to put in a window that will be worthy of the situation. The frag- 
ment of the old conveutual building* lying between the Chapter House and the 



transept will probably be used for vestries and like purposes. 

We have extracted the foregoing from an article in the H 
The Athenvum speaks of the restorations as follows :— 

" Every admirer of old earring will hear with regret that the beautiful i 
filling up" the spandrels over the wall-arcade that runs round tlie east end, and its 
transepts, of Worcester Cathedral have been retouched with so ruthless a chisel 
that all their former beauty of execution has been destroyed. These carvings 
were amongst tlie most admirable in the country, being remarkable for tine and 
graceful treatment of drapery, which throughout bad tliat peculiar Bow and 
elegance which distinguish the best ages of Gothic sculpture snd mark the intense 
love of his work which tlie carver had. They displayed finish without tollsome- 
ne*s, conventionality without stiffness, natural ease and mastery of beautiful 
form. Now their place is taken by the poor and forced feeling for form in which 
some mechanic al carver has recut them. No one but an artist executed these 
works; few artists, none without a reverent spirit, should liave touched tlicw. 
How often are the custodians of our ancient works of art to be told that restora- 
tion by common hands Is ruin ! It would have been better to have taken these 
filings away altogether out of the wall, for preservation elsewhere, and to have 
replaced them with copies, which would hare been no worse In character than 
are the originals. As now mutilated, it Is lamentable to see them,— every sweet 
and thoughtful curve and delicate line of loving study has been scraped down to 
the poor form of a Birmingham metal casting. All richness of surface ha*, of 
course, vanished. Extensive ' restoration* ' are yet going on In the Cathedral, 
of the general merit of which we do not desire to speak until they have passed 
over theedlflce. To the east end of the building these are at present confined. In 
the great east window was of yore a good deal ol old glass, composed of fragment* 
from many minor lights, It is true, but skilfully enough arranged. All this has 
gone, and "its place given to a weak, poorly-tinted and commonplace example of 
stained gloss. The old glass has been removed, as far as we can learn, entirely 
from the building ; which is a sad mistake, seeing that there was enough, skilfully 
managed, to have filled half-a-dozen of the smaller windoas iu the clerestory. It 
is to be hoped that some heed will bo given to these matters of glass and carving 
before further works are undertaken in this cathedral. Triple-lancet lights arc 
being placed in the parts that are being 4 restored ' In place of the old, but cer- 
tainly not original windows. All lovers of ceramic art will remember the tiles, 
with their armorials and many pattern*, which rendered the old singing-school of 
this cathedral so famous. We learned' in the building Itself, that most of these 
are destroyed, and saw that (be re*ult of some excavations beneath one of tha 
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U had been to bring down the floor. 
While the old glass from the great east window 



apartments 

It 



We matt not omit to add, that 
ss) been removed, without thought 
npn.nr, a foolish seventeenth-century transparency In glass, standing in 
tm light of the north (chancel) aisle, ha* been religiously preserved. The 
Cluster HaLl, about which there wot much discussion some time since, stands M 
it did." 

Then «rr have a letter from a correspondent, who «avi that the foregoinc 
•account of the injury don* to the sculpture, and the observation* upon the works 
generally now going on at the cathedral, arc " quite incorrect, being one tissue of 
falsehood* from begWlng to end." 

- l before long. 



ON BTJILDINO 8TONE8. 
mm foilowioit U the *ub*i*nce of a paper read before the Civil and Mechanical 
1 Engineers' Society, on the 13th iost,, by Mr. J. ». Waltoh, V.P. t— 

Arenaceous or siliceous rocks an generally composed of grain* of (and, which 
are rounded as if by the action of running water, and bound together by some 
calcareous or siliceous cement. Theae rock*, which are termed *and*tonc«, arc 
sometime* found with the grains of sand extremely coarse, and, again, delicately 
line. This coarseness or fineness is, however, of trifling importance in com- 
parison with the nature of the materials by which the particle* are cemented. 
Many sandstone* hare their part* so loosely united as to ha totally unfit for 
building purpose*, this being the nature of the rock which underlie* the town 
and castle of Nottingham. Purely siliceous sandstone* are admirably adapted to 
withstand the influences of wind and weather; but where there is on admixture 
of silcx with other materials, great skill Is required to select a durable building stone. 

Argillaceous rock* scarcely admit of a general description, but most of them 
emit a peculiar earthy odour when breathed upon, and consist of silica and 
alumlus, with small proportion* of lime and magnesia. 

Cretaceous rocks, or limestones, are composed of lime and carbonic acid. 
Mnny of these stone* consist of fragment* of shells and corals, which are united 
by means of a calcareous cement. Those belonging to the oolitic group are 
found to consist of small egg-like grains, each of which haa a particle of «and for 
a nucleus, around which are formed concentric layer* of calcareous matter. 

Limestones and sandstone* of the same specific gravity are found to exhibit 
the following relatiun*:— As regards the resistance to a compressive force, the 
sandstone ha* u superiority over the limestone nearly in the proportion of three 
to two : the absorbing power of the sandstone is less than that of the limestone, 
as the former absorlw 007 of Its bulk, while Use latter absorbs -111. The sand- 
atone will be composed of silica with a small percentage of carbonate of lime, and 
the limestone will consist chiefly of carbonate of lime with small quantities of 
silica aud mngncsisL 

Tbe author then reviewed the building material* of the Pliocene, Boccne, and 
Wealden deposits, describing more particularly the Kentish rag of the lower 
greensnnd series, and tlie Sussex and Purbeck marbles of the YVeaUlen formation. 
The latter were stated to have been much employed in the embellishment of our 
ecclesiastical edifice* in the middle ages. 

Portland, Ancaater, Hath, and Ketlon l'imestones.' It was remarked as a sin- 
gular fact, that with reference to the oolitic rocks, the top beds are invariably 
the hardest, while the lower arc extremely liable to decay. Portland stone was 
stated to be far superior to the Bath and other atone* of till* formation, and also 
to be decidedly the best material to withstand the trying influences of the London 
atmosphere. The average weight of Portland stone is 135J lbs. to a cubic foot, 
its specific gravity 2-145, and its absorbing power 0-200. The analysis of this 
— -tm given by the Commissioners in their report of 183S 1* as follow*:— 
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The oolitic stone* of Oxford and Northampton were next referred to, particular 
notice being directed to the yellowish and rusty appearance of the buildings In 
these vieiuitic*, and to the lamentable symptoms of decay which many of them 
exhibit. r 

The Permian or inagnesian limestone series was then next described, ami par- 
ticulars were given with reference to the selection from these deposits of tin ma- 
terial for tlie construction of the New House* of Parliament. The Commis- 
sioner* first recommended the Bobnver quarries, Iron having observed that the 
Norman porch of Southwell Minster, which was supposed to Tiave been executed 
in this stone, was a* free from decay as when it was erected eight hundred years 
back. These quarries were, however, abandoned in consequence of tbejstone being 
•mall in bed and difficult to remove from the earth. The Anston beds, in York- 
shire, belonging to the Duke of Leeds, situated about five or six miles from Bo)- 
sover, were then examined and found to fulfil the requirements of the Commis- 
sioners, so this sbsic was adopted, and delivered in London at the rate of 
2J0.UU0 cubic feet per annum for several year*. 

Number* of building* have been executed In this material both in London and 
the country, and lnitnuce* were given in which thestoncwork is already suffering 
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The analysis o'f the Anston stone Is a* follow* : 
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to vary but slightly In their chemical constituents ; that quarried at Mansfield 
Woodbouse, in Nottinghamshire, was described as being more durable titan the 
Anston stone, hut so expensive to work that it is but seldom employed. It was 
used by Mr. Gilbert Scott in the construction of the Martyrs' Memorial at Ox- 
ford, in 1840, and Is found to stand remarkably well. 

The Cragleith and Brantley Fall sandstone* of the carboniferous system were 
deacnl>ed at sosne length, and were stated to be admirably adapted to resist a 
great compressive force, and to withstand the varied influences of weather, wind, 
ami water. The average weight of a cubic foot of Cragleith Is 146, and of 
Brain Icy Foil, 1431 lbs. The latter is capable of withstanding a pressure nl 
109,000 lbs. to a cubic foot, which I* nearly the amount safely sustained by Port- 
land. The piers of the railway bridge at Pimlieo and Fulbam arc constructed 
with this material. 

The Silurian. Cambrian, and Devonian system* all furnish excellent materials 
for building, and were described at some length by the author. 

A review was then given of the igneous or uiistra tilled rocks, particular men- 
tion being made of granite, syenite, and greenstone. The decay of granite was 
briefly noticed, and accounts were given of the strength of several varieties of 
this material, including the Aberdeen, Peterhead, and Cornish granites. The 
Aberdeen granite Is considerably lighter than that quarried In Cornwall, but 
possesses nearly double the resisting power to a compressive strain. 

Particulars were given with reference to the expansion of atones, awl an 
account of some experiment* recorded In the " Transactions of Use Hoynl Society 
of Edinburgh" was related, from which it appeared that the building stone* in 
common use expanded nearly in the same proportion as cart iron. 

The author concluded his paper with souse ohatrrations on the decay of stone, 
and mad* especial reference to the d re nn position of the material* employed in 
the construction of the House* of Parliament. An analysis of the evidence t aken 
before the committee appointed to inquire into tlie decay- waaglteu. It apia-ared, 
from tlie evidence of Mr. C. H. Smith, one of the commissioner* of 1838, that the 



•tone was all taken Indiscriminately from the quarry, and that the selection was 
left to persons who had little knowledge ol the subject. The decay was stated to 
be most apparent in all damp and sheltered situations, the stone being in good 
pre*, nation in many places where it was exposed to the full action of Kind and 



PART OF WEST FRONT, ST. OUDCLE, BRUSSELS. 

WE gave, at page 91 of our present volume, a view of the south entrance 
to this interesting church, and are now able to present our readers 
with an engraving of a portion of the western facade, tbowing the prin- 
cipal entrance on that aide. To the note* accompanying our former 
illustration we may add that the west window date* 1528, that tbe church 
was restored to some extent in 1843, while more extensive restorations 
were commenced in 1859. In the interior tbe carved pulpit, by Ver- 
broggen, representing Adam and Eve driven out of Paradise, is well 
known; It is Mid to liuvc been executed for the Jesuit* at Lonvain, and to 
hare been presented to St. Guuultt by Marie Th.-rese. 



Axel Birr Isniax To*Ba.— On the ltsth Inst. Mr. W. Bollaert read a paper 
before the Ktlmological Society On the Ancient Indian Tombs of Cbiriqni in 
Veragua, Isthmus of Darien. Columbus, in his last voyage, discovered the ea*t 
coast of a region on the mainland of America, called Veragua. Tbe burial- 
place* of tlie aborigine* of this district were by accident, in 1850, lound to be 
treasuries of golden ornament*. They contain also antique baked pottery of rude 
but chaste ami not inelegant forms. Everywhere throughout the country their 
tombs are found, and monuments and columns covered with figures arc met with. 
The Cbiriqui tombs were opened in great numbers in the year referred to (10501, 
when, at one time, no tee* than 1,500 person* were engaged In digging and ran- 
sacking the grave* at Utigabita— a plain of a mile square, surrounded by high 
mountain*. Two hundred and fifty pounds' weight of gold was obtained in leas 
than three months, of the estimated \alue of £12,500, In the centre of tlie plain 
is a mound of stones four or five yards high, and all round it are the " hilars* 
de dcposilos," or graves, containing gold. Outside of these are other graves, 
the. buacas de srpultura," which arc of a poorer sort, and contain none of 
the precious ornaments. Tbe " huaca* de d*po*ito* " are formed with atone* 
laid on the surface In Ave*, in the form of circles, crosses, parallel row*, semi- 
circles, ring* with four equl-distant large blocks, and in other definite form*. 
Many other rich tombs have since been elsewhere discovered, and tbe whole of 
this portion of the isthmus appears to be a vast cemetery. Amongst the gold 
object* are bat*, frogs, aligators, tapir*— all of new world type*— the gviacamavo, 
or " sacred parrot,' and figures of hideous, obscene, or grotesque form*. Die 
tomb* and tbcircootent* the author consider* to be about seven or right hundred 
yean old, and to have been tbe work of the Duracbo* — a race lie conjecture* to 
have been derived from tlie Cborotecan nation of Nicaragua. Such monument* 
as the " Piedra Plntal "—a great stone 50 feet long and 15 feet high, near C al- 
ders, covered with representations of the sun, human heads, scorpions, and other 
figures, be believed to be of much older date, and caned by an older people than 
the Duracbo*. 

The ExcatatIoss at Ct rusk.— Mr. %'aox read a paper before the Hoyal 
Sodrtv of Literature on the 12th inst., on the Excavations of Cyreno, In which 
he gave an account of the researches which bate been recently instituted at that 
place by Lirut. Smith, R.E., an officer who was associated with Mr. Newton, 
when he wa» engaged In the excavations at Hallcarnassu*. Lieut. Smitli spent 
several months during tbe winter and spring of 1001 at Cyrene, and was fortunate 
enough to make a series of discoveries which t 
collection, 
be a genuine 
of a first-class 
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greatly enriched the national 
Amonsr these 1* a statue of Apollo Citbarosdus, which is considered lo 
' Greek work of the Macedonian or post A 
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this, nearly 200 other object* of greater or le*s interest were found, among which 
arc statues of Diana, Bacchus, fisculapius, Venus, 4cc; some busts of Homsn 



Emperors, such as Antoninus 
ofstaturttes, 



nus Plus," Aurelius, Faustina, Jun., and a large 
very small and perfectly preserved, and •Otoe curious 
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ON THE SEWERING OF TOWNS AND DRAINING Of 
HOUSES.* 

T5WK *mw on n grand scale ii certainly co-cxirtent with Ihe Roman Empire, nnd 
<s.rth*ftw*pc P*i*** tire, probably, rusnld M the nil of pottery. It lift.* been osl crtilnrd 
that pi|«* of earthenware. " hand-thrown" on a potter*' wheel, and not unlike, in form and 
dimen.U.n-. to hnn.i-mn.lc pipe* of tho present day, were used tnronghnut the k».t in the 
r\rii"i«st periods it*- are acquainted with, to conduct sprinp. of tester for human h-.-. 

I arthenwarc pipe* have been found beneath the great mounds of A-eyria). rnln-, whl, h 
).[*-. nit! rappused w have bom drain. ; and the stall, in the Colosseum of Rome were 
drained with eanhenwarc pipe*. Earthenware pipe* war. also used by the Roman* te 



The doom- of Rome, 
i:'.fn of T-:.,ulnu« Suporbu*. 



to Llvy. an a* oM a* tie 
author* declare Out the, c(j>ir*ractk.n iMho*c public 

tlQ'l 



Including tho CIi«cn Maxima, according 
perbti*. Snore author* doclnm Out the cc.nu 
- «<-« mnit belong t« an Etruscan nation, which pnce.li.-i .the birth of Ro-nulu 



R-jiitw. 

T!i«e old sewer*, Ui« ruin* ol which are to be wen In Roma to thli Jay. were also rail- 
ways" and mna, having rated pathi along the sides, and •' •tdc entrancea - for tributaries) 
from palaoos and fountain*. There were large cloaca. In the several riti.-* throughout the 
i mplre, no— sre Pliny's let ten to the Emperor Trajan. 1 haTe met. In the works of the 
traveller*, with descriptions of other niictr.il sower* and drain* found beneath mini in the 
v.- the date of the formation of such sewers bring lost in the dorkness of antiquity. It 
Is, no doubt. Impossible to trace out the origin of M and drains; their "invention," 
construction, and uat. probably too* place and cotnmew.1 with civilisation. Wo cantxit. 
however, arttl* (hit point now. We hue anotlMT purpoae, namely, to diaenn the MM and 
tii- abuses of sewer* aisl drains at this day. 

The Human cloaca.' were, probably. In many ln»t*nee*, of the character of the great 
Mwere in this metropolla-the Fleet, the Ronclsgh, and othcre— waterwunca nwloarrl 
and arched to *rrvc as ■even. 

The remain* of srwere and drain. foMnd ami.lat raln» show u. that Ihelr application woo 
limited, and their me* only Imperfectly understood. If tewen and dralni hnd been 
generally In us* amidst the popokio* rttlea and towna of antiquity we ibould now find their 
r> mains abundantly. We know the extent of the Roman Empire mere fully ard twite* by 
the buried remain* of Roman pottery than by history, or than by any mln» or traces of 
rcins remaining on the rnrfece. Brick seworl and earthenware pipe drains. If they had 
«eer flirted, would hare been aa enduring In their material, as frail pottery, or aa the 
• t.tic and brick cl '*°^ 0 ' andent Rome and the drainj^f ^^J , * , ' ,> 1 n ^ 11 ^ c n do 1 3J* * D jJ 

place for apeclal pnrpoaea. 

The Roman cloacu: were originally under the RiperlnUndence of the cenaori ; nb- 
KijuenUy under that of the adllea. The Emperor* Agrlppa and Trajan conatmcted many 
rJoaojB during their reign a. We. in the** moiicm ilmeo, dlewt our Imperial Oovernment 
of all *uch uaeful power. 

Earthenware pipe*, of three and four inchea diameter, were made in England mere than 
half-nvcentury rlnee. In I^ambeth and In other place*. Mr. llmllUio. Sen., can recollect 
their being made during thi> apace of time, and I how* received other evidence aa to the 
make of earthenware pipe* forty or fifty yean ago in England. The fires modern oa* of 
them, for lower purpoece. m a* rsiggcate.1 ti* Kdwln Chadwick, Eaq., C.B.. won after the 
year IMA. Mr. John Roe Mate* In hi* Report to the narrow Local Board of Health 
(IBM) :—" The Introduction of «t.Miew*re pipe* for general drainage aj-«w from a raggc*- 
tlon made by Mr. t.'hadwiek to me, in hu deolre to obtain KnooOi Interior mirface ; and the 
flrrt aewer pipe, made for that parpoe* hi the metropwlla were for the Hoi bom and Flnabury 
office, in eonaBCjUenor." Mr. Roe further rtalea. 



.1 by the n»e of earthetiware pli*<, 
!aUi. Tb»y aavo fully two-third* the coat of brick 



w lancet to Miliary meaeurr* 
xUdonoly nppliwl ami prnf* ily 
^ that ir.^where brick •ew.refor 

a^m^awlw*^^ 

Of , OT ooj, and alao In emcicne)- of wnrklng. where the drain pipe* are properly laW. 



t XM.nno. th* < 



tS drainage . ill M ..t.» 

I complaint* of failure or of annoyance' are rery rare. I do not think they 
amount to I per cent, upon the work executed." Mr. John Roe. In 18*4, rutea that, 
•• Thirty-ali year, prerlonaly (HI*). 200 honor* on one rotate, In th* Hot bora and I inibnry 
•lletrict*. hod combined back drainage, and no complaint of thetr working or other* l*e 
ever came In that period of time to the office." Mr. Hoe further ■tale*. •' In many coootry 
u and place*. I«ck drainage may b* uoef uliy adopted." ThU it th* doctrine of tho 
Board of Health anticipated and connrmed. In eotne place* back drainage will be 
impracticable, and, ol cijuree, thnald not then be adopted. 

It i* a great advantage to have a regular flow of water through any aewer. Dralni are 
choked more from want of water thon by having fo much poiord thnragh them. Combine 
drain* a* much a* practicable, lay them well, joint them evenly, properly, and omvoth'.y, 
and there will be very lew if any choking*. 

Fully to nndernand the worot effect* of want of oanitary arrangement* In town*, wo 
must go back to the day* of the plague, «weattng>*ickm-*», and other similar diie****, and 
rend up the literature of low and l*nn, hy Nathan Hodge*, M D , on the Flagutof LopdnTI. 
HVnfi ; a Dtooouree on the Plague, by Dr. Mead I an Emay <*i the Different Came* of 
resilient Diseases, by John Qulncy. M I) , and other*; nntll w* oome to Jaanca Und, M.D., 
and Sir John Fringle, the one on diseases in the navy, and th* other on disease* in the army. 
Wo may then visit the cities and towns ;in th* Bast, where plagnc ragea to this day, and 
see the caasn* In eiiitrnce which prevailed In England two centuries since- «ome ol which 
cnn*e* prevail even now. Filth, ninalor, darkness, neglect, vice, crime, and pn n.ki.m 
doath ; and annual mortality of 40, 10, and 00 In the 1,0X01 regularly, with an Inert***- opto 
100, 200, and even, In some places, MM), or a moiety of the entire popular 
plsgnr and general sickness ; " the 1! 

of England at present range* from 30 to as low a* la, and even 1 1 In each 1 ,i 
thought 1& utight not to be exceeded even In our towns. 

The Sanitary Commission of 1*66 in the C rime* showed what could be done for on army 
in the field, were the mortality fell below that of the same troop, in barracks at home, the 
French Army knowing no such abatement. When fever had been all but banished from 
th* British army and hospitals, the French at the end of the war were said to be losing by 
sickness in horpttai. at a rote of s.WKl per month : that i* 15.000 men died In hospital, 
during th* last three months of the war according to French 

There are, no doubt, many cause* for disease In 
ventilation, and mrroundlng filth, seem to he the won 
Proper sewers and drains wilt Improve a town, but will not do all that Is required. 
The enures of fever in Liverpool, previous to the year I H*0, were overcrowded cellar 
dwelling*. The causes In Glasgow and In Edinburgh were overcrowded upper rooms and 
attic*. The narrow streets, crowded houses, and email t 
may be Improved by sewerage, drainage, surface pan 
many of the cause* of disease In excess might remain. 

There are taw* relating to sewer* from Magna Chart* I 
of sewers. Is th* great authority. These laws, however, i 
cvtuarles, and land-tloods, rather than to town sewers. 

fewer* were first constructed In London under an Act (6 Henry. VI. c. 3), I42H, n 
by Parliament In the reign of Henry V III.. and since this period to the present tin 
have been many amendment* and alteration, of laws for regulating sewers. Into which I do 
l of London were begun to be paved In IM, 

' volle.vr.on th* lino of existing 

2SS 



one year, of 
Airy th* dead " Th* annual mortality 
1,000. It is 




itcrronrw,. the Host Di,eh, the lunelsgh Level, 
er, and the .Iralnage ,* tho adjoining streets and 
Stow* state* that, "Antiently, until the time o 



house* passed Into them, 
of tl* Conqueror, at 1 ' 
this City of London was watered (besides the famou. river of 
with the river of the Wells, a* It was then called, on the west t with a 
through the midst of the city. Into the river of 



of Arts, by Mr. 



•UWasTJfaOa, C.E.. F.O.*. kc, 



i ran within the city through |jin g- 
the west suburbs <u alA> another great 



heart thereof ; and u 1th h fourth water, or h 
bourn Ward, watering that part in the cast. In 
unter. culled Oldborn, whUh had It* fall into tho titer of Wells." 

The Fleet Dlich <•) s» no doubt otiginal.y (in ordinary weather) n rtream of LrUrtt 
niarklliiir. iw..-. aid wholreome <q ring wnter- a river af well.." lint a* early nilr-i 
Uie monk* uf While Friar, comf lalned to th* king that the putrid exhalation, arising from 
the rivt-r of V» ell* or Fleet were .o powerful si to overcome all the frankincense horned tit, 
their «.tsr» during divine service, and <vcn occasioning the ikatti of many of the 
brethren. The Fleet coolinuid to receive ssWItior al impurities, until It became in the tluw 
of lV|>e— 

" The king of dike*, than whom no sluice of nsusl 
With rjeeper raid* Wots the silver ficorL" 
Karycx are raid to have silled up the Drawn Matinu and the Fleet sewer nllko ; in 
fcoth inrtii.. . 4 natural watercourses having been an. bo, I overaud mode the reocieucU* of 
Mwagc. 

Although the f-rrt formation of public sewer. In the British metropolis dalei so far back 
as 14J«, by far the gn-nter porlltn of the l.v.i miles of the main -ewers In London have 
Ixcn c iMructcd since the year IK'it, Mr. John Roc having had the |*r**ver*nce, hooottr. 
and erudlt of effecting more Improvement* In the main sewer, of hi* dlotrict*. Holbum and 
Flnshury , up to the end of hi* period of trrvlor. than any other man. The troprove- 
mi nt of adopting the egg-shope, In place of vertical sides, for sewers, tho introduction of 
side entrances, and mentis of flushing, and the experiment* carried out by Mr. Roe, and 
tables based on these experiments, are Invaluable for th* molropo'l*. Mr. Roc found the 
construction of sew ere a mutter of guess ; be left it a matter of scientific certainty. If all 
the «cwcr* of thl« great ror-tnipolls hod !*en laht out and oorutrurted on the plan pru|ios*xI 
and ado|i<ed by Mr. lloe In budl virions, vast arldltional sumsaf money- would have tsmri saved, 
and (hUBiiruly rpeoking) many Urea jirolorujed : Uie uat-bottomcd ocwer* which nowtxIM 
would have had semicircular channels, and the deposit which now oocumtilxte* an«1 
corrupt* would have been regularly washed out, or periodical Ir" Ached" oat at short 
intervals. Mr. Haywood has more recently done for the City w hat Mr. Roc did forHolbom 
and Finibury, 

The ventilation of **w«r* by vertical shafts and open grate* in tho centre* of the i 
was, no doubt, sn Improvement, though a very clumsy and dlasgrivubic. plan. l*n. . ., 
the formation of these open vrnUI*V'r», tjpbus and typhoid fever* prevailed lu 
bouses connected by drains with the sewers snd near to th* untrapped gully-hole*. 

Mr. Pull.r, a medical gentleman in his evidence, 1KM, states that eight-tenths of all tho 
caaes of typhus fever he witnessed be could trace to fool drains or fool gullies. The Utc 
Dr. Southwood Smith gave evidence to the same effect. 

At present there Is much Injury effected by sewer gases passing through drain* and Into 
house*. In IBia. on the use of a dlrinfectant In 11* public *ewcnr having a i>-w«rful odour, 
all the boose* directly drained I y these rewer. wr re tainted, shewing thai there was a fl.vw 
of air from the sewer, to the house*. This should not be, and can only be avoided by cx- 

lh« poor more than th* wealthy. 
Of clo** crowding. The poor n 




Th* . 
Firstly, on account of nui 
live, or linger rather, in squalor, I 
t*t ions as are provided for them. 



The fatal 



, and dl* prematurely, in ouch habi- 
i in English towns, the mad 




Do not : 

wholreome. 

The preponderance of number* l« shown in the case of 1 
return by the Poor Law Board of the ■ 



Icmnghs, It Is shown that In Manchester, lu liC.9, there were 64.4J«i 
which number .'Ms:, or 88 per cent., wet* of £10 — 



3i per cent., below £ 10 and above £<t rental ; and 11 



id oiwve Xli nnlal ; and 17.4.11 
p*r ami. at and below £10 rci 



•re were f.l.l^ri se|>nrate tlwelllngs, or 
annual rental or upwards; rc.ra*. or 
131 . or J7 per cctrl.. not exceeding X« ; 



there were ?r.,i; M dwelling.; ,i.M5. or W per cent., of otic rental and 
per cent., of /«, and below stlO rental ; rj^tti, or 3»per oent,, not ex. 



or, in the wholr, l 

In Solford f 
OJSI, or 40 
£« renlal. 

Taking Muncherter and Salfonl In one dl*trlr-t, there were M.W.J dwelling*, of i 
• ■'||'|.-. '.r j m t ivnt,, were XI" rental anil iipasnl.; :*i.r;r;;r. cr M per cent., of £\: , s 
not rxceesUng £io rental ; and >4^il, or 29 per cent., at and under £c annua) rental. 

Many of the houses below £8 per annum rental are of faulty construction. They are 
generally in rows, back t.. back, having no back door* nor windows, no yard nor privy, no 
■inkstone, nor Internal water supply. Many sleeping-rooms have no floe, nor adequate 
means of ventilation. Privies have to be used in common, and. of course, are not what Uie 
name Implies ; they are frequently ruinous, snd skkeningly dirty. Exinerionc* haa shown 
that uuinls-r. of families should not lie ci-mpcllcd b> use pnvie* common to several houses, 
ur.les* regular cleansing L. enforced. Erery dwvlling-housc should have its own con- 
venience. It is a libel on the poor to say they will not can for their own comfort. There 
ore thourands of Instance* to the contrary. In Manchester, for the pour, wotercio*et* are 
the exception. The local municipal regulation* discountenance them. 

The annual death-rate In Manchester is 3lr-Mj per thousand, or double the death-rats) In 
•ome district*. The death-rate throughout the manufacturing town* of Urncashire and 
y..rk*hlre generally is high, and will continue to be to until better sanitary regulation- are 
adopted and enionred. 

TV- ■ v ii-. i-fT. r,<! -.T tV M*r- !ir-.u T i',,r].,-e. 1 1. .It l - ' repj'ylr^ On' -,.-.r -jlth \v;l'. :■ 

closet* would wait* water and fonl the river*." 1 -roper apsiaratus will prevent the first. 




TC-|v.iri» sewers 
but agricultural 



and intercepting sewers the latter. 

London snows a diminished death-rate In proportion to the ah 
though the sewerage is most defective, and the River Thssn** Is ft 
of ccetpools have been abolished In the metropolis. ]rrobe.hly not lor 
the last twenty years, .hot many thousands remain. Mr. John Bo* 
district engineers. Improved many mile* In length of the metropn; 
hut there are many mile* in length ruinous and fool. London 1. 
healthy than the manufacturing towns of Lancashire and Yvrk.hln 

Those who wish to eiperience th* horrible character af the cesw-pi 
Manchester. Liverpool, and other northern "towns, should study th 
weekly recorded, of l,n*3 and l.ton such place* emptied , and then makes 
lii.ns of the localities tn the hands of tho •• nlghtnievi ;" the oteneh is al 
tinie* wore* than the Thame* at It* worst. The rivers flowing through 

«-are, |v Ire woi — than at present. Th. Irwell, th* Mnllock. and the irk 

our cvllUaUon. They are fouled from their source* to their estuary ; ai 
of watercloert* could be absolutely prohibited th* construction at Int 
rhoold l<- mode ImiwratJve Tl.c oolM. of sewage con lie precipitated, 
land I* the proper place and use for sewage. 
In many cities _aod towns where sewerage and drainage are carried run. waierclnaet* are 

some 1 .000 oot|. 
arc, of course, 

-upnn-Tweed, Alnwkk, Marpetli. Carlisle, Lan- 
In Englarnl, tlx- pour use this convenience 

annually remow.1 at a Ins* of some £*.<*« 
an Incoene u< the narislisw. 
of town sewers for populul.m* below 1 - 

r.- .u. ... ionJ ^ i„ c 

Ive district in i 
In the i 



• "neet," This. 



lu general use. ThU is the case in the metropolis. For several year, past aa 
pan. have been ms»lc and sold per week, or snms 4-\0 .1 per annum, anj they I 
used. In the Icitle* and towns of Benrick upnn-Tw.v.1, Alnwick. Morpeth. ( 



and do rrol^atiwe ^ ( ^ ^ ^ 

per aril.um,' I„ ly.mloo the' l remCT'al o'f'djy tsbat' 
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■"wt;t-.*cnnes arc piniiUr ; but they :trv i* .i apftlioalde to towns genmlljr* I have never 
u-rt) tin— rules, aiul should have lausot im-at sruto of money if I had Jane so. Tun 

> («■ Irn-aleatul un every 
i on* set ..r sort «if pills, as 
so tm rellel n|..n wiuYiut 

t e rxjswnce of twurtice. Tie IwUI-li-d tat**) I •Unite to have worked injury, not only 

i work* hare Imru 



u-ol llu— r-lies, ami mkmi-i nave uumii waato >i money 

» .i ii.ii .,f .ii^lns ring cannot !»• tabulated, and this trilth ought to 
lent. As welt say that all wiu of .h-aac* can be cured with or 
that tible. of strerurth. ol malertala and dimension* ol sowers ran 




t of the MM hydraulic engineers on Uiu flow of 
l lil|«o« luay bo relied upon. There 1* l.tUe to Sco.ru in I 
hylranll. s. Hpc* have capacity in pe jiortioa to the squires of Ulclr dlanistcrs, and water 



Tlir rc.vntt.1 
<1l.mii.-:. liuI In 



o>, tains iwmwarl Telocity in atrv-t accordance with the laws of gravltc. ii»»lined hy fric- 
tion in it- thousands of form*. Th- i inert imilient of a scirer i. uue element in the Uw 
of flow. The bead of water ami nWiccry are oUkt eleuieul*. riving vi-locit) mid scouring 
lamer. 1 only object t» table* or -.stluoai dim. ixI.jh f..r k t-ueral u* . The loan i>! Aln- 
sl.k.lu Niwthumuenaiid. with It. *.<«*) ncn* .,f drainage arc*, lu I.onn lw ,„i|»i|, m , and 
aouie 1 watcrclnarts, Is sewered by an earthenware nine IH baches ■HMMTi an. I hnrinir 
a rnal^ent of 1 in WW. Carhilc. with it* i.ihsi acres of drainnjee art* and t-.noo jsioiiIm- 
tlon. haa an outlet sewer of .1 feet n inches by feet (i incfara, with a foil uf I in Joo. 

At Work ait 
KtnatUiu of 1 f 
At ! an.nslci 
an inclination 

able, havlnir a rapid fall In some "pans. 

At We.-. Hani, with nn area of t.73t) acres, principally of Ant wntcr-kwrged marsh 
tli" outlet sc»cr in. if brick, '- feet 1 mclies hy I feet I. inches, having a curt iron Invert biU 
level, and at low-water line of spriuit tides. 

In nit tlieso cases the illnu ti»i»,i,. .,f the outlet sesirrs do not ncrx.nl with the table* 
r.'lnd.d t - a. r .,l vet the sewer- fiertorm the work reiintrvd to ts- ib.ue. cuirfacc water and 
IviirT fa N of ruin nu>». os provwuslr, over the surface, l/ut there it not a dedicate sjstem. 

" M i'*rl!»;c the oatlei i. fnvim ntlr Hocked Ly land flood.. At Lanoutcr, dally, hy tide. | 
and at tVoit ilalu |iniu|iitu| b> n-urtel U».» 
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SUBJECTS FOB MEDALS AND PRIZES OF THE KOVAL 
INSTITUTE OF BK1TISII ARCHITECTS FOR 1863. 

T a Special General M.«titip of the Institute, the followlne recomriu^niiation 
, of the Council, uilJi rtfcrenee to the Royal Medal for l(Ie year IMOJ, was 
TimI and utfrertl to :— " llrr Majisry having hirn pleaa<xl to grant her |rraciout 
nmniaatnn that the Roynl Meilal he confi-rTed on nucli diatin^uiahed architect or 
man of Mtrooe, of any country, as tnav have doiirned or executed anv buildinir 
of hl(fli merit, or produced a work tewiitur to promote or facilitate the ViKiwlcdue 
of archltttrturt^, or the vnriou* brnnrhr.^ of acienae connrcled therevrith, tliat the 
Caunci) dn proceed, in Jannarv, to take into consideration th« appropria- 
tion or the Royal Medal." 
The fbllowinir recoirnnendatioie* of the Council were alao read and agreed to : — 
Iiutitute Mtdal.— That the Silver Medal of the Inalitute he awarder! to the 
author of the beat rvay on cither of the following aubjocta:— Ut. The applica- 
tion of coloured bricks and terra-cotta to modern archittvture. ind. The appli- 
cation of timber work In England, eooatructively and artlntieaUv, from the year 
1400 to the preaent tinie. :ird. (In the stained fruuauf the twelfth and tliirti. n'h 
centnriea. 4th. On the uae of concreta fnr vaults and roofing purpnatw. That 
the Silver Medal or the Institute, with Five Guineas, be also awarded for the 
best illustrations, geometrically drawn from actual measurement (with dimen- 
sions figured, both on the drawiu«n> allowing the general arrangements, and on 
the details), together with di-arriptivr particulars, of an abbey gateway, a bridge, 
or other MediH'viil buililim: in the United Kingdom, hitherto unpublished in that 
manner. TV Council soejrest the following as being subjects worthy of illus- 
tration, but others may equally n-ell Ik taken, if more convenient to the com- 
petitor :— Camhridgeaiiire — Gateway at Ely ; one of the bridges of the county. 
Huntingdonshire— One of the bridgraofthe county, llerefuivlaliire— The Abbey 
d'Or in the Golden Valley. Hertfordshire — St.'Alban's Eastern Chapels, In- 
rlnding Lady and Ante Chapels. Middlesex— Ely-place Chapel, London. Not- 
tinghamshire — The Chapter House, Southwell; west front of Newstead Abbey. 
cVmicrvtsbirc— St. Joseph's <'ha|iel, Glastonburv ; King Ina's Palace. Shrop- 
shin.— Lillesliall Abbey. Stiflordshire-Croxden Abbey. Susaex-Battlc Abbey 
Gateway. Yorkshire— Klrkham Abtarv Gateway and Cloisters. Wales- ' 
stow Ciislle. Scotland— Uryburgh, Kebw, or Melrose Abbey; Monastery at 
Iona, Elgin Cathedral. Ireland— Casbel Cathedral; Jerpoint Abbey. The 
drawings to consist of at least one plan, an elevation, and n section, drawn to the 
scale of ( of an inch to the foot, with details to a larger scale. The elevations to 
be in line only, and the plans and sections to be tinted in sepin only. Perspec- 
tive drawings may lie also sent, and may be either hatched in, or tinted in sepia, 
or in Indian ink. The jointing of the masonry to be particularly market!, together 
with the mode of construct ion and material used. It is strongly rrcoranKOded 
that the rough drawlnir* be plotted on the spot, and sent up to the " 
the fair drawings. These mnuils are open to all members of the 
out limitation as to age. 

«MU .Werfa/Kosi.-Tliut the Soane Medallion be awarded for the best design, 
well illustrated by a sufficient number of drawings, for a Parochial Church, to 
contain 1 ,500 persona, and arranged for the Protestant warship, without any 
detached columns or piers, and so as to leave the sight and view clear and un- 
obstructed throughout. The style may be either Italian or Mediaeval. The 
drawings to consist of plana, sections, and elevations, drawn to the scale of | of 
an inch to the foot, together with a bird's-eye view of the whole arrangement 
and a block plan. Earn of the two latter drawings to be to such a scale as a 
sheet of double elephant paper will admit. The plans and sections to be tinted 
in sepia only, and the delations to be in line only. Perspective drawings may 
alao DC sent, and they may lie tinted or hatched. Tile successful competitor. If 
be go abroad within tlirve years after receiving the medallion, will lie entitled to 
the sum of £50 at the end of one year's absence, on sending satisfactory evidence 
of his progress and his studies. The competition for the Sonne Medallion is open 
to all members of the profession under the age of thirty years. 

Price »ffiTtd ty the l'r, .>,,<,„!, Mr. Tile, M.I'., F. H..S.— That a Prute of 
Ten Guineas be awarded to the author of the best set of architectural drawings, 
executed in the best manner, and in the Italian style of architecture, for public 
buildings adapted to modem wants, r.ij., churches, town balls, railway stations, 
public offices, Jtc, in England. The drawings to he in colour and shaded, anil 
they may be drawn cither in perspective, or geometrically. If in perspective, 
they or.- to he of the, site which u sheet of imperial paper will admit. Il drawn 
geometrically, they must be to the scale of 1 of an inch to the foot. A plan, 

• To I 



with 



tlntnl in sepia, of the principal floor of the buildine, drawn to a scale of ( of on 
inch to the f.xit, is to accompany each «■! of sketches. The couipetilion is open 
to all Associates and Sludeiit. of the Institute. Each set is to consist of not less 
than two, ami nol more than throe, drawings. 

Sir Fmtx-iif F.. .Vro/r's P,he.— That a I'rinr of Ten Guineas, offered 
annually hy Sir Irani'is E. S,-.i!t. Hart., for the term of five years, lie awarded 
to the author of the bi«t set ul drawings for a building of moderate dimensions, 
r domestic purposes, in accordance, ** 



devoted lo civic or domestic purposes, in accordance, throughout, with luoilern 
mniretueuis, and designed in harmony with the style of architecture of the 
thfrte, nib or of the fourteenth century." The drawings may be either outlined, 
coloured, or tinted, utid drawn eitl»'r ircometrleallv or in perspective. If in 
perspective, they are to be of the sl«e of a sheet of imperial paper. If geo- 
metrically, to be to the scale of J of an inch to the foot. In all case* to be 
accompanied with a plan, tinted lu sepia, ol the principal floor of the building, 
ami details of some part of the furniture, ilttincs, stone-work, metal-work, lie, 
an- to lie suit in drawn to seal., and finished in anv manner chosen by the 
candidate. The competition is open to all students in on hitccture under the 
age of twenty -five years. 

StuiltHt*' I'ritr.— f For students of the Institute onlv.)— That the subject of 
the design for the Students' Prize in Books for Uw veiir llstiS lie " a Drinking 
Fonutain." Thr drawings to be executed to the scale of J of an inch to the 
fixit ; the plans and sections to Is tinted in wpia, and tile elevation to be in out- 
line, etched or tinted in sepia. Perspective drawings arc not necessartlv required, 
but may be sent, and be in outline etched, or tinted in sepia. 

SluArnW Monthly /Vices.— (Hy students of die Institutr only.)— The 
following subjects have been selected fur the sketches for 18(12, to be taken as 
nearly ns possible in the order given, attention being requested to their being 
forwarded to the hon. secretaries at, or soon after, the end of each month. List 
of subjects :— A spandrel filled with foliage ; ditto with open tracery : a niche with 
pedestal; ceiling; stone diaper; Corbel ; cross ; mouldings ( with suctions) ; tc roll- 
work in stone or plaster ; scroll-work in iron or wood . capital, moulded, seen 
from below ; ditto, foliated. The sketches to be made from actual buildings, or 
from costs, or other examples in relief. Any student may send a study or studies 
from the human figure in place of either or any of die above auhincts, provided 
only diat the said studies do not exceed in number one-half of his architectural 
sketches. All the sketches to be at least as large as a half-sheet of Imperial win 
admit. They may be in outline only, or etched In, coloured, or tinted. 

liirtttimufor Com/irtitort. — Each essay and set of drawings is to be dis- 
tinguished only by a motto, without the name of the author attached ; but it is 
to be accompanied by a letter, sealed with a blank sral, and having on the outside 
the same motto as that attached to the essay or drawings, and enclosing his 
name, with an address to which a communhation mav be sent. The packet 
directed, «' To thr Honorary Sterttaritt of the Royal Institute of lirituh 
Architeeti," and marked Ettny Jar Mtdal (or) Drawing* for Medal ( Mot to), 
b to be delivered at the moras of tin. Institutr on or before the .list of December, 
18U2. Duly tlie envelope* containing the names of the successful competitors 
will be opened. Should none of the essats, drawings, 
respectively, be deemed hy the Institute ol sufficient me: 
deserve the distinction of the premium offered in each case, diey reserve to 
selves the right of awarding such other premium in lieu thereof ns they may 
derm fit, or or withholding it altogether ; and if the best essay or drawings should 
be by a candidate who bus been successful on a former occasion, they reserve the 
power of adjudging such other reward as tbey mar think fit, and'of awarding 
the medals to die second j n merit. The eaamys, ami the illustrations, to which 
die Inslitute medals are awarded, become the property of the Institute, to be 
published by them if thought fit. In case the essays are not nublbbed widiin 
six months after the award of the medals, the authors will be at liberty to publish 
them. The drawings for the Soane Medallion will be returned to all the 
caiididuies, on application ; to the unsuccessful after the adjudication, and to 
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PROPOSED REMOVAL OF THE SOANE MUSEUM TO SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

\ a motion, in the House of Isirds, by the Duke of Buckingham, that Sir 
John Sonne's Museum Hill be real a second time, Lord Overstone observed 
that the Bill was one which required the attention or the House. It* object was 
to enable the trustee* of the museum to send a portion of its contents to the 
International Bxhibidou, and lor a time to denude itself of those treasures. A 
like request was made to the trustees of the National Gallery, but was refused 
by them. He, therefore, could not see why it should be limited to one museum 
in particular if the principle were at all one of which tbey could approve. At 
present the Soane Museum could be seen without payment, but lie need not tell 
their lordships diat that would not be the case when removed to the Exhibition. 
He should uot offer any opjiositioo to the BUI, but it required serious consider- 
aUon. 

Karl Granville said he could Well understand why the National Gallery hod 
refused to lend its pictures ; but the same principle did not apply in both cases. 
Last year only 2,(100 persona visited the Soane Museum ; but the number who 
would this year visit the picture gallery at South Kensington might be expected 
to amount to a couple of millions. He trusted that their lordships would assent 
to the Bill. 

The Bill was then read a second time. 

Krally, it is to be hoped that the thrtatencl removal will not be carried Into 
effect ; there can be no reason whatever, as we have previously shown, why all 
that we have of moveable art in London should be destined, sooner or later, to 
find its way to Soudi Kensington. We wonder if the laraer number of persons 
who, undoubtedly, will visit die collection if It really is taker, to the Exhibition 
building, will hereafter be given as a potent reason for the final removal of the 
Museum ! 



IH_Nsos's WATrmc# A.N l» CijOCKS.— " IVrfortian of luncbanliim."— iforsissv r\*i1. 
Gold Hatches, .". to lo* iruliMua ; stiver watch**, 'I to So g-ulceas, Benson '* new Illustrated 
Pamiihlct. free for two .tumps, uascriptlve of every construction <J watch, enable oenwtm 
lu any inn ,jf the woril to select «Hh the groatest certainty th" witch beet adapted to 
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CHUHCH, CHAPEL, AND BCHOUL BUILDING. 

itachrtter. — St. Xieholai' Church. — The alterations and enlargement of the 
interior of this rhureli, which have torn in hand nearly twelve month*, are now 
almost completed, and according to present arrangements the church will be 
opetred on the 10th April. The intrrinr of the edifice has nndergone a complete 
ijiangc, the whole of the pen9 (having been clinred awoy, find a gallery 
creeled roond the church. In order to open on to the western window, the organ 
has been removed to one of the ride galleries. 

SvJf'M.— Alterations and additions arc to ho carried out in OnEden church, 
ar.d tmdtis hate been called for. Mr. Clark, of Newmarket, is the archllect. The 
toner ot 1-oxfoTth Church, near Sudbury, is (o be taken down, and n nrw 
tower at d spire, with several other work*, arc to be immediately proceeded with. 

Cambridge. — The north wall nnd mot to tlio navr of K irtling Church ore 
abm.t to tf restored, also under the superintendence of Mr. J. F. Clark. 

Kihiiirr ( Inland.)— A new Honiaii Catholic eliurrh in about to berrectid at 
llroodlord, in the county Kildare. Mr. Butler, of Dublin, in, we understand, to 
be the architect. 

Taunton. — The Tou?< r of St. Slnry'* Church .—The Taunttn Courier 
nyx: It I* wilb no small srissc of pride and gratification that wr note the nipid 
approach to completion of our beautiful tower. The great beauty of thn work, as 
a w hole, come* out mere and more «« every stone cdd>d brings It nctmr to j >r- 
feetJaBj and from the astonishing etfect produced by the one plnucele which is 
nlrendy eteetetl upon the entire design, we begin to see how great will lie the 
clirlertnre when the other throe an* in their pipe*-*. Wo are given to understand 
that there is a pretty certain prospect that bv tin month of August next we may 
see the tower ot Taunton t-aint Mary Magdalen complete in restored beauty. \\ e 
may be pardoned for lectin-; a little exultation at the refutation ot al! the drspon- 
drn't pn.phec>» which were uttrrcd when first the sad work of demolition of the 
formir towrr wan cernmeDced i "Ah," said our discouraging friends, " Yon wfll 
never u< t the motey to put up thist pinnacle* again, and if you do, where art 
yuu to get tile man who in competent to rertore them !" Hut now the thing in 
done; we hare the money, and it i» but paying to Mr. Davis his due meed of 
proisr and rorgraralation, when we say that' the exquisite ptiee of work which 
crown* the new tower I* a standing a-ierliou that lu him lain been found the 
rlsiht man to put the plmiaclt* in their right place. With regard to the fund*, we 
are happy to be title to itate, upon reliable authority, that if the last instalments 
ol ihe>e prrmiord subscriptions are promptly paid' up, the churchwardens will 
have sufficient funds to meet oil claim* upon their, including the re-hauging of 
the belle and replacing of the clock and chime*. The Courier then call* atten- 
tion to a pn powil which ha* been made by the vicar, that the Inhabitant* of the 
county sLou:d he invited to join in placing in the new tower a no mortal window 
to the late I'tince Contort. Wc, says the writer, a!»o find that a sultferiptioti 
h~- f.etn set tn foot for placing in the niche* in the first tttorv of the tower a art 
ot statuis, of the eleven Aprstk*. Ibereranbe no doubt that when the tower 
was originally built, Iherc were statues in tbeae niches, and Mr. ti. O. iv-ott, the 
architect, who has throughout superintended the work of re*1t>ration, ha* given 
the toi 



ttowrr would be perfectly finished if this suggestion 
I out but a* the statue* were gone at the lime of the proposed re- 
storation, and the coat of reproducing tbem was not included iu the estimate lor 
the work, ti.i rr are no funds available for the purpiwe. 

tttartfvrtk Church.— A faculty has been obtained lor the dmioliticn of the 
church of the Holy Trinity, at Martfnrth. Then- was little In the old building 
worthy of preservation, and of tbnt little all wo* in too dilapidated and perish- 
able u condition to bear removal. It consisted ot chancel, 30 fret hv 12 feet, 
nave, IrV. feet by It* fret, with double tell-eot at the wist end and south pnrch. 
The south rntrancr was the oldest portion, being of Norman character, having 
plain circular arch and cushioned rtip, all thickly coated with whitewash. The 
west end was lighted with two oingb- lights, and divided by a buttrrss in the 
centre, n mode of treatment of rare occurrence. The interior was rich in the 
possession of some of the mist uncomfortable seats in existence, with bad 
arrommodation for sixty or seventy person*. The pulpit nearly reached the 
height if thr oiling, with reading desk and clerk's desk to match. A font, of 
local marble, will fir preserved, and elivattd on a step lu the new building. 
The new eburrh is to be of much larger dimensions than the old one, and 
extend northward* and westward, ovct the present site. The chanc! Is to be 
2G feet bv SO feet, nave i4 feet by 24 fiet, and south porch 8 feet bv 8 feet. The 
tower is 14 feet square ami Ml feet high, with massive angle buttresses, and angle 
atair-lurtet to w est gallon- and bellry. Butt re*.*, .i divide the nave tDto three 
bays, lighted by ilouble lancets. Two lancets light the chancel on the south side, 
and a tracerhd window of three light* fills up llie east gable. The roofs are high 
pitched, covered with green Wcaltnorcland slates, and open in the interior to the 
ridge, having the n ain principals constructed i f laminated arches, and the inter- 
to. diate ore* with rroas-braces. The chancel roof is to be boarded on moulded 
rit«. and all the woodwork exposed to view will Is? stained and varnbhid. The 
. lie nor is to le built of siieckcd and squared rubb 
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, from thr Spttat quarries. 
It. and T. Ilorrowdi.li base 



: dressings to be of dressed stow 
rontrncltd to do the work for the sum of £1,27.1, and to have the church ready 
for service by the I»t ot December. 

JJurhnm.—St. Paul'* T, ». poraTji Church, at EarltnyUn.— The foundation 
stone of this structure wan laid a few dov* since. The lu.Iding will be CI first 
long by 3a feet wide, with a small chancel tutil vestry at the soulh nil. 

A'r «/.— The tower of Hayes Cbujrh has ncenliv'l«n restored, ircni the plan* 
of Mr. Scott, under whose direction the nave and* chanee] were re*toml, and n 
new north aisle added four ycars ago. The original dtcning* of fire-stone having 

, the stringcourses cut back to the wall, 
ritli a coat of platter, cen.pleli lv eoncenl- 
bern stripped on", the windows, nine 
In number, have been re-opened, the decayed fire-stone dreasiugs, quoin*, and 
str:i gcourses Is ing repliircd with liath store, and the flint work well pointed. 
The old spire ook sf.ir.gkd about 16 In I high, built of the timlxr of the original 
spire, which was blown down in 17W1, lia* ln>n riplarid bv u nrw one, lill feet 
high, the clock faces being placed in iloiirtrs in It* ba-e. 

hxettr.— The l-.xeter Iik-reson Board of Education hove iulimatid Iheii 
iiitt ntii n to eric! a chapel nejoiuirw; their (ruining college, under the superlnlen. 
deuce ol Mr. llavward. 

Vrfor t Ifhirr.— i\iv Hrshyar, Ciaj'tl at J'lilcrtim Frivrt.—A fiw d»v« 
ago this chapel was i pined fi r service. The idirlee is silted to be chaste "in 
style — In Jaef, quite a mtcvl, both u* to internal flttugs and 



iww iivriu aisie suuesi lour year* ago . i no ot 
decayed, the windows had been filled up, the 
at .1 the lower, inside and out, covered, with i 
ing its original feature!. This has nil ben 



Clifim.—He\e Wctltyan Chapel.— A cha it about to lie 
suburb of Bristol, at a coat of over £6,0110. 

Luzellf Xtw Cavgrraatimal Chapel.— The foundation-atone of the New 
Congregational Chapel at the I«irlb was laid a few days; since. The building 
will be in the Italian style, the dimensions being 80 feet long ami .~>3 feet wide, 
and each end being circular. Entrance will be obtained bv a portico in the main 
front, on eitheT sfje of which will be the gallerv stair*. There will be two gal- 
leries, one 10 fret and the other 22 feet above the chape! floor, both of which will 
be carried about three-fourtbs round the building. The fronts to the galleries, 
will consist for about half their height of moulded boarding, the upper half being 
of open esut-iron work. The upper gallery will be supported by Iron brackets. 
The ceiling is to be divided into panel*, the centre ones of gla»s. In addition to 
the roof lights there will be a tier of windows over the upper gallery, ami another 
tier below thr lower gallery; ami over the pulpit will be nine stained gin** 
windows. The chapel i» tii artviramodate 1,100 persons, and the cost . I the 
building is estimated at about £3.000. The architects ore Messrs. rWton and 
Woodman, Heading: tbe local and superintending archiU'ct is Mr. i'. D. John- 
son. Uennett's-hili ; and the builder, Mr. William Bennett, Ltvells. 

Akingttvn.— The foundation-Atone of u nrw Independent chapel was laid hero 
n few ilny* since. The total cost of the building will be about £r.',000. The 
is Mr. J. S. Dodd, and the builders ore Mean*. » interliorne and 



CAMWUDUK AUCH1TKCTUKAI. SOCIETY. 

THE third meeting of tbe Societv lor this term was held in the I 
Socictv s rooms, on Thursdav'cvening last. The Rev. the Psti!M tiKXT in 
tin choir. The Society had invited any persons interested in tbe subject to hear 
Dr. Pierottl. iirchittct to the Pasha of Jerusalem, on ■• Tbe History of the Temple 
Enclosure." 

The I'kkhiiient having introduced hint to the meeting, he spoke for a short 
tin e in French, and said that he bad obtained the assistance of the Kev. O. 
Williams, of King's College, who had kindly undertaken to read a translation of 
his paper. 

Mr. WlM.lAxt* then read the poper, 
Jerusalem, some sections, and several photographs. The m 
tbe discoveries of Dr. Pierottl about ihe enclosure, and explained tbe position of 
tLe ancient cisterns, drains, <cc, connected with the Temple. 

At the conclusion of tbe paper, Mr. William* made u few t 
how Dm schemes for the plan of ancient Jerusalem were affected by Dr. 



which wan illustrated by a plan of 
prvprr entered into all 



What in (iotut Iron, ami hate is it tn Ire gut J Murray, J 
TT.VDER tbe title of "What is (food Iran, and how I* it tube got?" the? 

U anonymous writrr of the pamphlet before u* addrrsae* himself to tin* con- 
sideration of a very important question. There can be no doubt as to the worth- 
less character of a very large proportion of Use iron used in eiigirocrrng and 
mechanical work*. The tact is Issis well known to lie denied even by those inte- 
rested In the production of n trenehcrou* material on which doily depend the 
lives of thousands of human beings in every quarter of tbe globe. cWpness 
i*, no doubt, the rout of the evil, and we can scarcely hope hut that a cheap and 
bad article will for a long lime compete suceWully with a more costly but t 
worthy material ; ami to tuch an extent has this obtained that, as tbe v 
remarks— 

The re«nspwr>ers tell us of works retarded at tbe dockyards beentisr tluc Admiralty can- 
not srts titc iron the)' require, sod of ansrlr lore rejected and returned on the listoli ot 
respectable firutf. who .»ivuov bate vtuntitl tbe will to sutlsfy llteir i-rttusd customers. 
Ureal rsllwsj i^tnltolilss hove t*guit to Oinlti' UVir osu rolls, becnUM' tiiry d.*psjr of 
oblHiM»K In nli) littler wse the Tti)ubsitc <}ilali1v. An., nil this st n tnoe wUen, for four 
y«*r*, the | rise of iron, ireixi as well ss bad . bos been foiling - or. in other vrorci. tbe too- 
ply Its* ceniesntly exeeeditl the demand ' flow comes It tbnt tbe prcsileioii* deTt lojioaent 
ct the trcn trarlr bos std to u .Uste <V evofuskm In which, ss it vrmald htiii, m od Iron can 
neltber te bouirht uor sold f It Is thii obseet of those swtres to offer an explsn»lir.u of this 
paradox. 

Pn.i|n the veiy fin-t tbe progress lit Ui^ Iron msnutaetlirr has sbovin Itself only tn tbe 
liicwvsi] ta.ility «r-d dlnitnl*Msl cost ot peodnction. lu U.c qtsslity of tbe produce tbero 
bss i , • i no Isnprrveirjeiit sanec. in days anterior to histor*. s smalt quanuty of inn was 
extracted from the best ores, whkh slosie were Itxli siauable. by tb<. rudest nod most 
sstaasiM ississssi 

The a-rcnt illssoviry o< saneltinir iron I y 
fscture which bss sisnn-d to Plnsjlsnd tbe 
)„«, r«<I tl» <| .ikJIt j ot the iron. " 



of |iit-e<»l . IJecUsI i. ttiausro In It* maun- 
.n.l ot the nuirtcts ot the world, hot bas 
whkb Iron thus m.elted w ill not serve. 
1, ss of old. vsitb chsrconl. U still made in 
ils ixmntry. nnd futttier rnpplir* are impoeled tn m ^w■1len. 

In onr own days Uie ititnsluelkm o! Uie ■' but tlsst " ht.f brouKht about a >misl revo- 
jtK.n In lb* u.i.iiiitsctiir* hsrdly lis. iBHwetant than tl» r,t>t ir. it. nrjili-. but unfortu- 
nately iiualifln! with s Inimr slU.) of evil. IMwwli tblrtv and torn > .-»r> «g... It was 
dlw>veml that, by bratieg to * v . n high l. tr.p ratuie tin: " blast " wl 1. 1, maintains Us* 
e. nitiustson . f tbe smelting fumsi'e, a gtrnl tsvicir In the nusntity r( tbe tool mlsrht bo 
efleeted. 1 his led to ibe further discover that not on'y micht the coal l<- used in It* raw 
state >y whkh the extMise and tbe ks» of rotinr wire nod. tut that coal whkh had 
hitherto N-en rejectid lor lis noxkiCJ qi.tlltlrs might now: be sent to ;h> fnmsee ; sod 
sulmsiiiir.tly. by Its' ssuic lisrniis, tini Un- ll.lruetat.1. si.U.rseilr was prcsm! Into the 
Ir, timsst.-r . suvlcr. llitttrrio . nty tbesei|*rkir arflitaorons oresot the midland distrkta 
ss.vild to p-rortubly convi-rtcd into In n ; but by the opp-limtlon of the i^.t lilart the metal 
was exiroctid from every "Ol nsiiee thst oonlbinid it. The " I tsrk bond, wbich bad re- 
sl.K.i all nttilrl l* to make it nrodoetlve. bcenrnr * mine ..1 wealth to it* purse-son ; and 
s- th.' miners! . of ttis t h seined. Nr rtPi-mpt. n-tiiir. t i.il otbsr district* w^r. sf.o.s-,»l\ely 
■llKTivered, ihsy were converts d fworhesp sod ss-rvtisable. slU.ough Inferior, Iron. It ws* 
alsofoond <siid of ajl tbe I. is fits ot Uis bM blsst tM- U the most .^iii*t:onsiil< > that the 
dink r or refuse ot the poddin g forge, hitherto ot no value, wnUil, wlun sddeit to the 
materials of the bot'btnst tartrate, yirld a Icrsre perrentsce ot Iron, tbeuirti of very inferior 
qeatity. and tlmr Inereusr the bulk. Ibough it itajnsfrred tbe character ot tlis- produce. The 
pig'ireu thus made isatwiiys .Usignrsttd in tbe trm^ as " ciDilex-irun." 

On the quality of pig iron, os the raw material of all the subsequent opcra- 
ratioi-s ot the niatiutacturc, the quality ol all that I* made Iroiu it depends: — 

TI.e OTiribSby loervioSi.|i .iiisntltv of i bmp pip iri.ri thus tlinesi. into tto ix.arXet com- 
pelled tb, ltLj.mi.ur. w t.. ],o... . uil tht lsst miuiatsaiid tb. -lotfiul 1*. rolir.s: by .-verj 
exietlltnt th.ir own tust.lof (nduxtson; and grodLuvlly the prc-nirc ot coenpctiUon 
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induc-sl thcin to employ the liot-t-iast to a considerable extent. In many it-stance* il. 
s- o..>a-iloii of tint beet Materials luu mode UiU mmvi, Where ttwy have .1. -tu- 
without uudub tcwcriiu- the iiualitr of riic nuu-rui., tlx. " hot-blast Im» ... produced 
Iran a Tory hb.li ch-sraci'T ; but. tuifortTi-istely. inon • of tlucm have avai:-il theui-sKte* of 
the hot blast to brtnfi tub., use on- materials abich would enable them tn coiui>cte lti jirlee 
with Oiu makers of Uie cheap*!. Iron, sad thiM the name o< the district has ceo-od tu l< qI 
it-vf a sufficient auaraitue for the .p-aluy ol lt» ptvjwy:. 

Tho •nili.T.riun of this Dew «(wxy tu so tuai.y new material* had the «IT«t of xmtinc 
tabs the market . isnl only on lm reused .mantl-v ot Iron, lait o »ar*<1y ..f i-ualuy .,ieh a* 
hitherto had hewn tlnk-Krw,,. At the bea.l of the list .Un.l<. th. |rrry <-J-.l*Ma»t ip,n. D, 
Ulitowarl accident, or b.v want ufatre or skill, the |.mloce of the eold.bla*t furuaiY- u,av 
turn out mottled or white, anil 1. then of Inferior value. lint the jrrev «. hi- blast Iron b : , 
It* isam- five, . Ksanatce for the ouallty of its nor. rials, and is therefore ,ii-ided by a 
strou-r Hue .sf <lciaar<:Uio<i (rum all " ;.ot-l.last - »haUT.r; lievertliri^-. the ililtliaam 
between th- coljt.luat and Uiu Mt'kMM' nusje from At clay ln.i-.Ui.io. « llllool 
any .vlailxtun- of cualer I* uil.dl ill comparison will, that which separates the M hat. 
blast friui the worst. Itmlsbt nil u Y..liut,e o, desenls- the various properties at -I u* 
of the various kinds of iron. It Is suflicsciu !.i note that only two kinds, the cold-blaat 
atul the bc-4 tiot-blait, wiUboaris-is*-.toi *• working " a llho-it losiu*- their r.brou. texture. 

The author then poiivos out how the first introduction or rlitap Iron Tor 
oummon purposes lias resulted in it* use in i'iuu when? superior im :al only 
oliouM be employed, anri thur in many cases the use of interior iti.tnl i, n«'t 
attended with f-ronofnunl results .— 

When rills were tm auautactuml for the newh .jirojcei.,1 Hum, tli. j 
ojuaiity wbich might in some degrtv | M . ca-i.vted to boar the frtcbun and tl 
the prodlgls-us inas-e* which were to be whirled oier them, hut the co»t c 
ecHisidrraule ; their merit was not disecrnible by the eye. liirectors 
ensiueers lne\|« rfencrd. Tlie unweut in all-ImjairUllt, ai^-l iwure 
InlerUir iron. aoj. v,or»i ;t all. dDder-imn tthe lulum of which !>« 
«|.iaib«l) u M eni|ik.y«l olnxat ..r iw«wil\ . nail ull but Bi.lvi rmlly. 
thut the tfnuler l.irt o( tile lines ra«U nlayinjj Venn liefore such an exj« 
be re<|uiml. Nor ikaw the ttii»"tuef stop here. Svhat is to become of the 
of old rails I If Uie railway boam* work them nji again (ami the temptati 
but irresistible i , they only rtpeut tbo emr ; or if a liurtlun of Ihtw rjii- i. «..|il as •• mi. 
Iron, w lio is aiOijuuic enough bj li^ie that it will in- jiurehaa^l <inly f..r thow (.urooses to 
whu!i tnfetiur iron con atljr l<: »| j.KmI ;• Tin re t» no eweapuu; fn.ni tie. asnawiun of 
tl.e 3r.t fuult, atal Onw eunki nui . will Innif !».■ Loji.lle.1 about to Lardei. the market and 
infect the inanuftctnre of the CT.ar.try. 
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Journal, devolwl to the Interwds of a still profc-rnasinir aci. nn-. The Dublin 
Bmhbr; Practical Mechanics Journal ; B^tnUir* Life of S,v I.K. liruncl. 
mid tlif LifrofSir H. Umthmn, by Mr.. Uestuax. % some of these we 



must return. 
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made of a 
tnemnm of 
I- lull- wnrt 

iirnonuit, 

was hot. 
en already 
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i«e!,t U. 



do >o 



, l.at 

lety. 



conil.at.U~, who has. terve.1 I 
public e«| . u>. ; Uel aa to Inee 



(.',...; /Jr..-.,,., <ra»le.l in Hun-irmn iUy. wlthMwl for months th 
eh as no noulinii work of mw'. hands hod .-irr rtc^l Ufon .or eve 
• rlni.lmuler, tlwu.ge their urerent .burtuchud r-de, . Tli. m>. u «. n 
li» . i.molele. 1 11. ir <vat wm amply rebiud by their dorabjlitv nnd rli 
fttlr.. •• But o ukl th.y w be noaie for asked the" M.into 



will stand again, til: 
the first iron boat* was 

eli.nj.&as. f their nfttlr*. " But o ukl they nut ue'nuvJV for li-wV" 
(«ain. " Xo doobt tlu-y onuld,'' an.wen.l t'omislltlofi. iKl.er |.laUs of .... 
tlon. to wl.ieli tbe di-tmiridsl.liii; nsme tf - boat- plate" was k -U. u, wen. forthwith manu- 
fac'.uml. A " laial-plate'" may be hail for from Sos. to :il«. per b<i less than a " boiler- 
l.laU'. I'tie sn.liiK linn effecte.l in w> Inrg.' an ej[ariiliture is tnHlng ■ the lllfren■no■ in 
~« unly and durul.llln I. very into.:. Ms Itdl.e »:.amers b. lonirin(r to the port of Hull 
titttv Ixvn lent in ararorly more than a twelvemonth. How many more of those eheai. 
iron i .s«..|, have loft our sleir.^ and have never unisr taen tasinl ol ? The inCTtom^ rate of 
iumuhu's- <a. cbnsp)v.i.uilt in.u b.*l* will give some me-sun- of the additional risk ocoe 
None.1 by this Ill-judged |nramcny, and may, nrlupe, w^-lgh witli tbcae. If anv iiltll there 
be. to whom Mpher motives appeal in xuin. 

Tlirongh idl these nu<-.iialloiir, ua might be anticipated, Oien: is to be traced a stmdv 
ojesiine .n price. 

In INM, luxvnling tn tahlra UUly [niblishcd at Liverpool, " min hsr.t bars" (flniahod 
tronj mail, [rnn .vl.ll.ljjt pig Iron i for mine other was then knosrn) wen 1 .(noted at CK l>a. 
per ton. In 1 - I t!.« bs^t make of r-ultnnlshirv hn.1 sunk to JtT Ins., and Wel-i l.srs might 
have been bright f..r . ..n |.» Uian |.X It i. trux' the present U a time it unu-uat 
aV-ponssion. but il w< take the average price which flnidusi in n must maintain, If it Is to 
n maliin staph, tinnainctiir.. ,sf the eountry falsi-jt £s K r b.o>.even thus the reduction b 
PTCUW...U ; and if cb«p««* were tbe only nveaaure of pnignw. the advance would to great 



THK ItOYAI, KN.ItNKBKS 
Pitt,— Hftvlng .lirjsi^d of that part of tlie *'t\>lbnn 
nflliTrs, I aIL now i-ti.leiivour to sny something at tut the 

men. 

I have often w<.ndrn\l wbetlirr txmtempt or pity hns been more generally f,.|t 
proie-sion f .r those uhsi. In their stnis-Kle* ior fictitious fauiear.it nocortets, hsvviss 
pellisl to hold up tn rsdfceule the rank and hie of 11 eir isn CTirps. by saying of thai 
canuot te subatautiateO. and tliat tsar, on Its fa«i tbs. iiu|sr**s vl fnrif;irotia*le und .c 
Tlie run ami VAnyy /'.frov.syA especially arv ws-i: }iniios] with pulls nod stntetnents. as 
worthy of ctvsbtio" »» the ks|uacsuaa I vperlolo ar»l verbasn sell.n(t.l«s« lie»<.fat lHwpJack 
at a country fair. s.iul tlial an- given out with tbe same end in view, ill, to mislead the 
ignorant and earebsa. I will os.U menlauu two such iwfls: " This cor|« U compcwl 
eielnstvclj uf architects, surveyors, alal rmvhanlca." and " A few archlbrcta and inrrrjon 

t llalven to kno w something about the s«nu, and I .ay lhi.t there is i otasingle nisJiitM 
In It-whetlier olrVeer. or in the rank anil Ole : a lew land surveyor, then- are in the survey 
Jl'iloge. such as it la, on Uie oi.li.alai' 
or tradesmen. I would ask what pn^s 
to -.lie m.lio>rs or tra.lswm.Ji, In name only, or of no trade at all i Leery elvi 
.leiartmeni t-uit I have bss u ejusMssl to cusult-aml they lire not a lew, ami are 
win. can give an opinion, ior "Engineer oOlcsrs know isvlhiug of worker 
how slionH thryr" has stated Unit the pnipnttsou of tnulesnnu of III 
trades isostJ n..l nvrragi 10 per cent., and that even these are gim.rall. very' 
traiieamen. This Is but natural ; why should good workmen cnlisn for 
I'atrioti.m is nil tery well In its waj . but it wiU not l.mpt goo.1 trademen to barter 
fnvdom from nstrnli.t in csciionge fer a midkn-'i jacket ; this is the nbc. to which there 
an. eioeptiocj a a matter at course ; but. M a rule, the tradesmen in the corps of Royal 
Knglneers ure nidi in name only -runaway apprcntkes, idler., 4e. ; Its., exvupliutis b-buz 
in th.. i-ase ..; those who have felt it beet for their lntcreots u> Is. oun rsf fsir a llluv till a. me* 
thing or otlier his blown over, or (hose wbo enlist through drink, aa-1 remain soldiers on 
the same aorsaint. It Won- 1 I e very strange. Indeed, if out of upwards of 4.oot> men wo 
did not end a trailesonan or two. There are some very smart sergsviou and corporals in 
ti.0 corps, but to tlnil a good tradesman of a building trade laud it is with Unit olnsa or 
dV«Tip1i.-n of trale that we have tc. do cither one or tbe other, t* an rti-epttoawl uesittrrnsoe. 
I rrniarke.1 this to many engineer o31eers, and have invariably n-Ot-tved a. a Is ply— •• That 
g..sl tni.Usansn make the worst soldiers. i.nd rarely bocouie non-eoni-itlsaiMiwil officers, but 
generally dnfoulUTS." 

II the article In i.ViuSttea's means lOiything, it means that all men in tbe corps are build* 
lng1rruie>lrsen-*-thatth<-rs. ore no tailors, shoemakers, labourers, ce-lar makers, he. he. 
I - |<{ 




tbe writer of it. with his small stock of Informatlo 
or workmen . onrideted that a aspper should 
rular. to be a man who can MM a house ; that tbe 
bout in attending on each i-ther, .wnrvinsf l>rlcks 



on onythitiir c-utiorted with 
iiuierstLssl. In the common 
smcn <ss.pp.rsj bjck turn and 
ortar, or excavnting fuunda- 
: or paper-lianging the next. 



WiUi 



to ti.e 



(,'ive us the fullowing 



lu ll» j.wr ltslu Uu- biud make of Orcnt Britain Is stated at what was then Uioaght the 
marvellous nnitsnnt of |,»t,,ix«i bins. In iHin It lost r i, n to t.lis.n*.. tons, and Ui such an 
has the productive puaet „f the country li.ereiu.sl ihal to Ihis prodigtous total 
r mlllUin MlgM on any snildeu ilemand be nuYlod » Itholit any uiWitknial exiwndltnn. 
;s and iisaeliioery. or "plant," as such previous pre*iar,sttuns ure teehnicollv 
. : nmst also he nr-Usl lliat gnnit skill has been aoqutrod Ui tbs. art of corrv-ctuig 
tlie.lifo.ts of the inferior kinds of inn by iiidi.-i.as mixtures, and thus giving them Uie 
higbea-t .inallty of wr.ieh ttwy are s.Keptiule. Hat tli-ss- brilliant resnlt. are ..uaUlled by n 
re.irfiildruwU.ck. In the year 1h|... the coldbla>t liv.u aniounbvl to TTI.iasi tons, or Con- 
sloVral.ly rnore than half of the whole make. In ls«.. It is a s£g„lMainl fact that the 
•u-tln. lisjn between hut and oold blast i. u» longer noted luthc returns; but of ilieoargregato 
make ,.f 4,Ij;,i«mi ton. It Is not insMble to estimate the portion of eold-blasc nt. more than 
the odd 1..II..S.. i ori , Tl:<«* le-t aopialnhd wlf). the tnule agree that tn tlie war Isstn 
Uiere ooulil searcely have l-neu mote than thirty funuu-i» blown with cold-burnt, anil that 
it* jinnual , nslu.^ion of each of thrss- cannot be raUsi at !,lgh an average as ...ikki u,ru.. 
rcrtert ae. uro.-y «.uin4 be ntUnne.1, as iwirrtual change, are Uklng place in the imn- 
tna-ser. nrmngenicnte, and little Is known of the prrsduction of thewe l^g-inwi manufac- 
Inrer. who o.msnme at tluslr uwn f.Tges tlin pnslu/e of their furnaota. But tlilsralculat-on 
b snflt.-s. ntly near -.lie truUi ts. JuKify the a-mtfe-n Ihal. while in twentv years the total 
make of the country has been trebled, the cold-blast ho. dwindled down to oncfifth rd its. 
fonns-r amount ; ami whersua in HMD It coratituUrl .onrf.ler.Wy more than one-half of tho 

i n. about one twonty- 
plgdmn in the year law, 

I to the use of sscrnp-iroo, the author tavs — 

■n is cmploytsl to any extent, it is hard to say what 
to provesit (be use of the lin|-ropcr kinds. The supply of best icrap-iroti Is albwether in- 
mimclcnt tn inset a large demand. Old rails- whbf) are aimed universally ina.1.. .sf eln.ler- 
mm-~mny lie tsa.1 ut ins*, leas Uiiui Uie best scrap-iron, an.| 4'>. or t-"-s. l.-ss than Mi.hlle.1 
hars. findstrlMi U an element fd woaknen. wlierevcr It u luln-duce.1. It is not turned 
two fowl iron by Mug broken small, and it b cnly mode won* by fnrtlier working. 

The questioni what is (tooit iron, and liow is it to be gut, are of aume moment 
at Ihr prt-setii lime, and the writer of tlie pairesi frum whieJi, lookiog tu the 
Importance |uf tiro subj.ot, we have largiOv drawu, if lie lias not aolved them, 
lias, nf leiisl, now a tf ood wav towards <li'vestii»|t the question of some of thr 
obacurily tbroogh wlileli it hits hitherto bum vi.-wed by the public. 



og.-s..g.-«e nro.loc.-of the lm,, manulactnn., in Is... it loss sunk. 
ntoU. 1 A...imlly.lt Uiere was not a great rrsloi.lnncy ot rold-b 
there must have beta n great de«tiency of It In Use yvur 1 «... ! 



WE have also ree.iie.1 Mitciiel'a .SVrcr files and Moorings ; ChaInber«• 

?i SoikiI .Seii nee Trillion Untitling Socirtiet, I II lis eton'a puhlirations 

Umnr Pttt • the «»,'/ f<irri Miujtizine : the Knglitbwomnn's Itomettie 
Mngiiiin, ; (he i/oy .. <>«•« l.ihrnm . the Illustrated Family Bible; the 

K3s$ f ,5flK^ 



don* on ow day. mad imikintr doom, ■Uuni? n rtof.or p%lu 
Oh, MlMftU iirnonuice ! 5 Kr »iA^o h.h'b.'." 

Oar frl«oil tgven Into maxij itenu. mud prari'S that * mpper eont»£7^ \ n K <.{d, pfT annam, 
or *** 1 »fd. tlWliy ; U# hm*, liowervr, forirotttm (7) to inclade may bouc rent , or a j-r-jjMrrtion 
of the ccfct cd riiu-tliig h tm * M>w«li*T : hi* nllowrnxv for toolw It mlao ut«ut uDt- ftyarth oJ 
w.*i«t it fthoatd be. It iil»«**trtlu« tiu* u n*thiT »tmn(f*.that nrlUl*J. ull »-*l<iivf» uit *ut-i<art^.l 
to unite fyo a Uxcd period ol ricn drill annually (I tullr.i- a uiouth i* rh>: ti»iii'i, tli*.- tUiyx] 
KM|f|m*rs Iiqtc none, cxprjit whnt they oui Jc«ni in lialf it Uuj |m r ivttf-1, uf twtntjr-»ix 
Uaj* att jnwr ; this, jirobably account* for Uie oniiauun in tbe out %d a *«{'jw.r ot mu item 
lor rtiln tiL-.triicUon. 

I hare m.< tbt> Ut7ic, hi t biivt* I Uie itK-ni.at!oii, to chock In dctoit what i* ^tvcniu ; I will 
thercfrrc t*kc ** oorm^ vncU ot tli* varloun iU-uv>, to which in net be n-VJud t^r <nit. on 
I &0. which would bo abtmt tlir av» rag* at horn* w»l abroad, 1<<r |>ry»iiJiri|f a Nbji|-rr with 
flti&rten. and all Uie noccKutry adjnncU, men. m* cant*wn«, rlmivfrf**, hiwjiiulu, uWi hooKf, 
l*?attirl«v, l-all-<xraru. fcc, Aic.—ta My nothing about tocping tlieni in rtt*lr wbt-n built • 
or £7 Iuk t*r atuiam (or bow rent. Tbeu. ouiiuiiur attowrthcr tin- intcrcrt od tbe 
amount, Uicn U £IQm alwmi cuDeLderrd m lUeexprnw of mukiinr n man n soldier, which, 
con»id«inK that mom *»liU<*ti» eitlt^t for wo )<*r* only. i*JtJ"i-r it nutn, Th*n I 
must be a 



ekbrnul L»»lny-work,and ih»t tl* prf^* ihrn^ s,qutol ior 
UU>ur »m ctje nfth aboTc Loodon price* at j>akl to axiritiiw n. There ure- yery few upper* 
Pinid*iye«l In Loodou. except tbo*e that were rent to the Kxhitritiun " to nnf ark irxxln, ' UtA 
In.propdMy t>f wbioh i» vory cUring, twcuu«.< **. per d»y will rrvn-nn tlw •ort nf nwn «- 
qmrod ; adtUUoiial «mplo)jnent would mkn> bv olTonieil l<> tuaw UUmrrr*, n»H also to*' i w 
extra policemen. 

In niakinir a com pari jrij. of civil UUmr, wo moot ftrrt cooikier the tfatkaia where Mppem 
art kept, and what we tho nut their tot cinl i ' 
tndrtUMn toojenpnre with tho*e in the c 

1 And that tbe areraire rate % 
t^Ddon and wotf of Uio j 
ment'i «akr, 1 u-|)l of 
and fpooj tnv^ixnjcdi, and o 
theauelm laiuuren :-— 

M|n-cr», whether tnuleranen or laboomn, at £Vb per annua jCS",**.".' 0 0 

2n clrUhui tradewnim, at jCT" It* tt per annum Xl.WH lo 0 

ho lobourtri ai> « o o 

4 AIM o I 



> take ab evial number of ciril 



v. -:n . i t.. ■ r ■ 

rate paid to meciuuitot I* 4*. <d.. and UbottJtm if-, f-d. ; excluding 
prindpal U>mm, whar* »pfim ar\- wlitom and, for armt- 
.- th^t prr i-out. ot thi- ot.iT- am tradbwnim of buiUUiw trade*. 

Oftljr m per own. wba are tradonnen in name ^oaily, or who call 



in the negli 



Kmrlup hy rmpln} ing civilian-* . 



XI .ft..' i» 41 

trrrj «a(<pcf U> t« a good 



lrtO will cort 

lv*1 civil tradesmen , 



. 7, 'Hi llr 



Even by thi* owumptirAii tl^i civil tal-^ur i* chei»jK*.| hj ..jCJ.WI 1" '» 
T liavi- eufij nothing jit-out watte "f nutti-nalh, nhli b i* uot an iuccnssdenM^ itom In li- 
tary laNmr. 

Tin: i.rtlvV' in Ctffsvm'i pmpx* to add rank iirxl flit* to tht* *.\tr%# of Reiyal 

Ungitici-ra, which gtvca it* the rnle-of-Umr mm— If loi> ranM a to** m X »,'-*..*. what will 
t- the luu* on :»,H4«< ' Answer. Xi'!»o.r.7 T». :d. ; having obtained which aiumnt, 1 am led 
b> nek. whnt tm* bm it Uie annual 1< m < n tttv pre* ut iiuuitcn, and what it would be if tho 
tcheme were carrinl oat. I therefore fall lotkon the rule of t" 
£'J*H.p7 J l.**, 4d. ( u the prownt oiinunJ loo*; and if the pf 
prtM iit -irt ntrth. the (ocil annnal I.wv. would be £4 «;,v>. 
To put ogoitirt Uii, I may U- told that *.pp*^ are Holier*, and that IhU amonnt l« not 

CMitr aNot^muchwa 



Ml : iJW'i : 

nwetx-nwlv Wthe 
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j^fptT i-y " ivrt «f ■ iijiiriT *■*! ii • idiment at <'h*th*.m." Th ■ luu-'oim 
tlic cr**i for** lO'l"."" ii |*mp*ril*ni nl " iev*imeotal pav," ami many i* 
rally a< aisnit two to tfiW. TWn.lt mppcri bcxtioe rfRocni «ohnVr 
!■ r'uitinmi r|o>* than the. lericd rrnjoirrd for rlrV iii«tnu*ti-m, fcc, In t 
ik*-(*mU\ ror ii standing army: If iweMy-*ix iLty* peraiinum. sit '' h 
viii maku a *4ditT. or.rnther.k 

make ,11 v numUrof I Iw Ml ; I 

wildfer*,wlry an we to keep 1ft, 
soMicrv unil «ull I 



enty-nx days 
i, i*» then* nnjr 
ly |i-T w*ck , * 
u» drill woi.1.1 



• nv.iif j m pr. 
than cliiUaji* a* workmen, will 
other *'Mkts with the nine dm** I .ick. so that, wb 
<: ir b r_: unt, 1 1 may h< r 
i* •( pi • 'I ueate the sapprrv sm 
lli.H POali hare to lie glVt ti. 

If I inn tc*d thiii upp.r* r*r. 
anpping. trailing, throwing op 



•t»r]|, nlaiitt m fortnight < f <d 

f wi' take »u[ijMT» I • be no iwiro iftVient than line 
r* when ue might f.-r tli« ir ro>t keep )i,»niO line 
Tin* case, therefore, viand* thus : aopper* <wt more 
; a tithe of their efficiency ; nod they iwt wore than 
rsra'-n or «•»! lien*. I hey are 
lint I have mwlr no allowance for what il would 

ifrwrd, Uie rn4 of WOrk-ttii|»J, liC, «Vc_, OJ the i xtra paj 

jndng tin* cliia- of umi wvru • •htojned.) 
valuable In toe ncl.l on account of their knowledge ot 
trenched earthworks, and an no. I wk ho w <1» they acquire 
this kixi'A ledge V U it karat In tbr " half tlay per twk ?"* If so, line *o*djer» can ail be 
made « iimlly competent, without dj<rv**irig tlictnrelec* or neglecting any pvrtiuti of the 
oUVr nl diary duties mid the o<rpM of tapper* otn lm dihjK'tieed it-li. 

With rjrh proofs, I can safriv ask if ttir whole system in not a deception from top to 
ImCtotr., Vent up (it pi:rpn*e* other than th* 1 in teres* a of the country* I ntn nnnty con- 
vinced unit fortified in that o-nvi-rtiuo by ih*- opinUin^ of many eminent military ofBcfm, 
tltat A" the iiitup»**fj''y <if tin' majority of Urn* itfllo-r- In milllary riigjnivritig In i^uid. If 
ii' t »q;ci|i>f , u* tltat )»y « 'uiclrM'xritfllt^n— If tlitfrr »\ir*' ft f»>w Mttyaut lti«triicton> 

uttuct.i' 1 t«» nu b r»'jraacnt, <-i> inw |* r company, for InatrnrtWig thr tp»^»* In tapping, 
en min v, fcc, on the <amr pnnxnplr a* ma«kctry Inrtrartom, morcwttwfwtory rvu^j woa Id 
i thai; is denred from the pment expeuxire, decvptlrr, and nntiquotcd 



lw o<it 
* ■ ■'' i-j. 

I hate Ut.'ly •« 
being i-r»pHPrd * 
Lion tc oan t -1 *otoin 
be pot'hdiMl. ran« 
I wonder how ma 



n frequent taeiition Triple of a model of the I'rett'wi Oarrackf, which I* 
I Chatham l»y w»ps**tv f « r the EshlUtkm, umlT Uie tllrectkm of 
1 (VilUnMw, tt.R. fit U i*xcnaiM# that m> many not (roof thit uV»h'l bIiouJI 
ilcrlng that It u made for nocorirty, at toiwtluny that, the norn* handout), 
companira have born picked to find men fit for the work; why tlw 



RMfHnry of State MUictxmi vtieh expcibdltatv a* will bare been incurred in lu preparaU 
What th* p«al e*n»n*e will be * Not * utaJt'-up aocoant, but a real bill of cent*, ererything 
liietuihd. 1 «boul<1 »!-• like to know if ju.tioe will bedoiie to titv Llerk of Worka, wbu 
dc«i(>ij<r| theae barra<-k*> anJ wln>*op>Ttnt«'tidid Uie(rerevtii*i,by hnvinghfi natrie mentioned 
in txinm-ctkm with the modal ? l*-t uabave no dc<orittiim In thU affair or il will be etpoaed. 
litis to P tum from thu digrcaalnn, 1 truwt that I havo maiWi out a v.ltaa caae why the 
kIuiih- u propoaed by an " officer of high rank In the oorf* " in i'o't**rti'i LnaW m»wta 
JU f*T.-»r,* of January Inert ahonld not be introdncod. I have pro red that engineer officer* 
won lil riwt about XU»ti> each to bring them to the propoaed ftandard. ani that then they 
wouW 1«! hut UtUehoturthati they niware, whervaacompeU'titmenoocih] be obtained with- 
oat " n/it(NB*MO^ aa«f autinMrnmrj tX-m of <i vw^.-'-vmi fTj>- 3*» ft* the pV.V," I have prore*i 
that tnrpcra coat mor.! *.han donMi* wtvit ^villan workmen In rtjixal hiiml^ni wo-jt.I 4 *ni ( 
ami witlHmt their eflV:rnc> . 1 l*are aUo prored that aippen are mor* e»pcn»irc than Una 
a4.li.-r- in the proportion of tUrc? to two, and 1 leare your reader* to draw thetr own con- 
ctiuMi* thi'refroin. 

I might, If wd^i^d.irotliroisrhtliat ankle f rum beginning to end, and hoi J Uamliu 
f !.:!.• Ie.at>l light him with hl«own wwp«a,«m of which woald be 
we..iX. wli'.i h t.y "very practical man la a>ltDltu<) in be On* mud un- 
cm*. and «a>.T to be rworuJ to tf It can be avoided. Hut I refrain, and 



. h» that whenever h* again rentnrea on propwbi* any «beme to the public, h* 
1 M-lcei a -iib.Vt with whk i he may have »xm- aoqoaintancw. u^f^aiy if. and not 
j m> much h«*t ailh a|m'l"^l*t"i a* rWicukiu* ami ntwurd iw that of eircuting the 
an.! hulMliig* n-iulm.1 by t».e War l»ei«rtaient by vngliHvr offlorra ai*l «a|ifwn. 
witbOTit clerk, of work* or other « »Til pn4ea>aiul g.-ntln^.a»-by * »yrtoin of ilay work, or 
m-Mtj-HwrftmavKtm* whkrh ]>ro[>oaltlon, tiuraUy lntrrpretod. mouia.aaklng Urn country 
for a further trial In dt^ption rtill iwre dccq>circ, to break down more completely than 
ha* tS. prvMMit M -Uni, hecnooD on a more gigantic aoale, and without the counterbalancing 



I of th« Ufa of tU' lUrpartment— the 
In rou< lualon. I haTe only to exprem my ackr 
my viewi tm a nU ul wheme, which I hope hitre Imparted aamc 
andt'ic rnimeronii nra-U-r. uf the lit it.ntxo \nrn. 

ink 




PlTaJltk 



THE A hp k.iT 0BKL1&K. 
8m,— The fit ILDI.m; Skw* hu generally ahown itatdf willing L» admit a defeneo of 
opinion* noitrary l« th- -«a which it Itanlf ha* adroratoJ. I beg, therefore, for I 
fclTai^MUtbrfcetiyaa lean, one or two reaaoiw why It MvmMoinc thj 
lag what lm nrg.^1 In jour Nam her for the 21ft March, the AlUirt tiiociom< 
miK U nvonrdlthli*. 

' To p -«*c« true monnmer.tal character any object must show two chararteriitica; fir*t. 
It mud lit- ob endannir a* r»-«i!de ; aeoomhy. it must ahow a desire to hnnunr, In the b**t 
|fi^tl>!e way, the memory of the patram comntemoraUd, or, in other word*, must show marks 

of *ai>rlfi<.v*. 

I nf-eil m*t waate worda by attempting to jxore Uie firtt part of my proposition . 
** Monumental" is more frequently used to rxprese tho mdorUig and unmuvable nature of a 
struct Tirr than to exprvas that it U commemorative. Nor U it nor»«a*ary ( I Ulink, to 
ocenpy your space by «n attempt to prore that an obeliak hutlt of masoairv will raally be 
t**tM*whni le» <lnrahl« than a tnouolith, and will apparently be infinitely l~m so. 

1 thli.k the acconj characteristic will be granted after a little thought as to be also one 
iiroperly tmloetging to a monument. ! nrllevn In dsnut i»ror*»rt**jii to the evidence of 
wocriflre rn the |»trt of those raising the monument u tlie mnoitmental character obtained. 
I say Korrtfioe, and not «Htcntation ; and thu distinction It Is which make* the tuo of the 
wo-t pr- ciotw nr moat noble material and •troctureobtabriable with the means In hand not 
only ap]>r>>|Tlate bat indiipensable for a monument. 

Now. unqiiratfcmaMy. th*- m.-t uohle ennr.ict*Ti<lr of an olndi.k U it* raonotltbic 
■charact'T. and this nubility can no more be appro-scned l>y u built ohelLsk than the ralueof 
a priorii gem can rotiRnvd upon a paste copy. The differ-n-ie between the two it the 



aamc in i's tmtore as that Vtween a plastic cast and a martds .Uitue. between Portland 
auair s.>l l'ortland cement, Uta.er. broa.1 doth and tnoddy ; you have tbe MnM , form, bat 
not Uie -.sine TaJue. 

Now, ir It really turns out noon counting the cost that we cannot ral«i enough to pay 
for o,narrylrig and transporting a monolith of on« hpt>iml feet, let us have one of fifty, of 
ity, or of as many hr< as we can rov 
its . and Instead of erecting Uie large 
I n Ml fisn iw.iri <d ;hr oln-hsk wc t 



fifty, 

for. U< us iv .t . however, prefer ostentation to 
perfect obeli* ' ' 




A Nkw Pi ilk: PhATCMVlia for I.ivbbpooc. — A new plavf?round for 
tae public, (riven by the Karl of Scft.-n, and filled with a trymnaainm, hns bern 
opened at Uverpwl. The inii»Jirur.il proeeedinffi in rnnnection with the jrround 
exettrsl a tfw >d dejij of iiit tr »-»t . the Minor, Mr. Ii. Ilntchlaon, presided; and 
most of tlie trailing ami iiifliu-ntiat p-ntUnenof th* district attended. Mr. Mellv. 
in the conrae of an ailitre«a, an id, " All phvL.Tuuud* art onlv experiment* for til* 
time U iii» i,iul oji tlw experiment now Wing made iu lavmcool depend « the 
sucHrtw of the plavgrciiuMls all oter K« ? la U d." 



o( an irnli i- U ti to U t tU- lii-^i.d all pn*. to supjtly U» n-niun-d ixjn and 
imlai*tii>n idttie trmdv.-. which .^s-ratioii tukt i pla. • imnicdiaU>l> abo* e tt n . .pace 
and In the brie of (a* apfgf uJatc, which is >a::Hiectl> hrau*i to it^urc the 
jo of Uie mixture. 



IMPUOVKMKNTS IN BU1UH3G, &c. 
h«nal>f»>NMTlls«. At ivvRtTt *. p,it-I Augu.t *», 1^1 — L. Vaaslrifte. 
The jMMuv.i thin nnaratus la »u I be furtne-c nn-Wr ttie Isdler (wta-n> lunukcc an-1 
boiler* aie m»d , and forw.ird «f the furiuw lair*. The «m.k. -hooM be ma.* to paw this 
npparatus at Its V»wer part. It tlten a«A nd» Into small nxind hole* m d» tjult? throng h the 
afctltft i of the iiu.f i<w plate ; (turn tiunce toe «m'-ke pnssc* through a ni)tfk>. rouud which 
e|rcnla'.e«lieflUdair.whicti. meellngattlic-uiuir.it of ths- nipple, tlx nwke tnlit*tVrt-vUh, 
and f jnnstira the latter with Uie oxygen rv-M'irwl l«f -ubUrli cotnbu-.tUM tl This, mlature 
ttnvMM-*tttiup|s-rplatei.riiiliiM'li '-l-'i. >'i.:i..« nip|^- 1<» n«>!ve I -tnUi; this U 
al»|^.v«kd ait!, a round Ude ; U tweru this U|ia-r plat, .u.d the ulpph u -piev of J * 
ti:- eighth oi an inch i- b tt to bt lU bi ut«l all jut. to i^i jd* th^ n niiO-d oxjtf 
eatabl 

m t»ti 

iwiawnf ion i 

lMPItOVKMKVT-" IN SyoVF-i.-J. BiUing. 
The pn-«itee clalnia.- 1. the nnwdntcti-jn of -dov™ wherein th-- *muke fnwi tha njn-box 
is cniwl to pas* horir on tally Uir-nigh an opening in tie hark irf tt*- .tovc into a cei.tral 
Iwck In--, to which it ilewwnda, and then r*o— - Into two dd* Hue- wlicrww It a-.x*nds into 
the chiMiney as diacrlln- 1. The coitstrnetbuu ef stores havlnp ascending and desoetiding 
liack r.uc*. or simply one a*eervltng back Hoe an«i a sliding raire u> regulate the oi*-ntng 
into tttr »amc, in comMn-tion with a throat valTe, or throat vaive». an* I wltereiu the 
nperiiug and cowing of the tliroat valve, or ralrc*. and "f the sliding v»l>e n-gulauug the 
opening into the bock flue, <ir flue*, iv effected Inr mean* of one mi I the same *«t»w splriiile 
and l^ers, as des.-ril-e'l X Tlie*|^i!icat^m of a tiring and f illing blower tnatores Actuated 
by an e« uu-)ie*>n, »r a rose, Ut eou)un«'tlon wtih the Vaob that ntgulato- the opening and 
efn.ing of the valve, or ratres, nsik i M'rined. 4. Tlieeonstt action of st jve* wherein a second 
moveatile grating is jJruvd benruth, and l« Att^l in between the ban of Ihe uetUoary 
grating, for regulating the dnuuht wid i !-anng t*i ■ bottom of the fire Mde«*ril*«l. .V. The 
con'tru^tion of stoves proridol with n h * k drs'ich! wherein a are-brleb or rnetsJ !*ek U 
employed, having u numlK-rof vertical, or n-srij icrtaml cb.uine|s, Utrongh which air U 
n:al«- to pass. a»uWrU*-d. 

VrVTtl.ATfvn A rp*HATt>. — W, Wild*. 

This ai'^aratus con*t-t* of a t-«>\. or <i^, tin-- thjttnm of which is formed of warm wire, 
or perforated metal, and at top are fitte-l flnp<. or ll-is. by which it i* opened and el owd, 
and w'li'-h are connected by cord*, cfin'.n*. or like n rents, nasstri; oTer pulleys V* a 
su»|M'nded Imlauce weight. Tlie intmitee pr^'en, when lie «se-< two Bap*, or lid*, to binge, 
or >olnt them b> a rail. bar. or "tile ftatri a**ri** th" box, and to •aiv r * t (lr iwlleys over 
which |iass the chain , or eonfc* wbh-h art fasO't^etl to the flap* In atanlaMs rtxrd upon thw 
rail, bar, nr *tlle, and t*> connect th**c clmin- or cor is t/i a chain or cord, by whiriv Uie 
haUncfl weight ut snspendtd. The anparnta* I* flvel at the ccithur, or the pkm* of Ui** 
room, or place Ut be vniti)atc*l, in «urh manner that air may pna* through it when "p* a n to, 
nr fnm.Mvcu rww.or |4ace, (vmmTtnieaticm Udngprcerl lel V-twet-n it and the strnosfibarn* 
which may Is* ounvenientli iVmr.wheh the tr-tiiUtor <>f>riis un<b r af- dher fimtr, by pto- 
rtdliig a grating, atrdjeh k, or <'|«*nlng at one tie lotli endsof tlio air trunk t'Win^d betworn 
the >ol«t>. Hy the balance nel.'hts the Asps or Ibti may la? eomidetely closed, or may be 
opened mure or less to admit and rejutate the i-wftagf of air through the botVJtn of the 
box to or from the room or place to be venttlitteJ. 




CoSSTTtrCTIOH 01* BCILWNGR *o A* Tn T'TM,!*.K TltK W.t*»TK HK4T rAsst?oi l i* TliK 

niinsnr*,— W. Oark, 
Thi* inTeniiuet relate* to an Improved nrnuijenient of th-- tlnr* of the several firept.ice* 
of a bona* or other bulMing whU !i arc all ni*,'ic to unite in a chamber p!ace*I under tlie 
roof . and fumtaljed with an onening for the escape of the smoke. This chamber I* made 
incwmbuHtiblc. thit Is, the material-' "f which it 1* compose*) coassst of bri.-kt or stone* for 
U»e i«oV«, and imu for the bottom ; a d«w U phice-l for atoplinc acc*** to thiscttamtwr, 

whbdi Is tds-t of iron ; the nja rtiirr f.ir Ui» .*-*a;-- of the ike may b.- rarte.l In *Ii--, ac- 

o-nling to the nitmlsr *»f line* opening into Uie t:liainl-r. Till- ajsrtunt may a:»,> be 
fttrnUhed with a amofce dlatribotor. Water clOern* mar t« pluci*J In this chamtrrr with a 
float open to the exterior .erring for vari.Mi- dom^ttc pnrjioaf*. *uch as boths. i 
heating appiTatn*. or other u-sm. Air re-enrir* may also he employed with this p.... 
chamber, the air of which, being hsuted liltfctfa, is cooitr-loJ luence for the p**rp-»*> of 

Machiwrm l-OJi ftiTTtxri, Sivrirti;, a\:> .si.icix-:, nit Pi-IN!*-; Wo>ti AHU OTHER 
M HfcrAM »>.-!■. WsdtA'f*. 
Here, on a strong framework of wood or Inn. rind or mounted on standards, n bed idaU- 
1* arranged, on which a dide, having suitable groove- to orn^noni with Uie bed -plate, U 
ean-d Uj tooveaKh :i m ipnjrnting m-ption by a c.>^n■.-rting rr*J .it inched to the crank of a 
driving aalc. The wotsl or otbt-r niatorlal m b* ojtenited upon I- attaeheil V* the upper 
mrface of the sll.Je, above which a mltabh? ]ilane. *aw, <-r ipfJicr cutting tie alWng appa- 
ratus i* •secure' i hy *tan<iard«, boLte>) to the framework. Ry thi-*o arranaysneau, at each 
MfClRtlaa of the crank a slice of w »ol or other <ubc*\n.-« t* taken off of the derired thick- 
ne**, and the cutter may be eo regulatwl as to riieare or slice the w>s>! of <mch thickoe«st 
that It will curl or roll tip, and form *p1ll«. w n thicker s'ice niiy be obLrined for many 
pu, 

Op>»:hvatorii>. « 
J. > 'run- ■hi. 

TliU iuveathm ati>Ile*bihorticnUnrnlhul*liii«*to 

In whici 




great civ- , ami are p»rUd>le. IV hoetk-uitnra] bui^hngs the -.pa^c to be ivveretl is to t 
dlvidid i-Toaswajs Ity ptifuipals fonn«l to the shaiv mj ilnri, nnd of any onlinarj kino, 
l.'fwn the back* or outer aiirfacoi of the prln> ll<al» piw»w of UiuUt arw tlu*d i.*lgewayti 
to run buhrontaHy frorm end to eni of Uie bniJdiuga, an<l at any di*tancea apart that may 
suit the lengUi* of the glass to be used in the mad. Tliew Unjbers have been colled " radt- 
oil pitcee.'' runt to them grytved rafters nru aecunai. the top read of each rnftex to the 
buttoni ndge »pf the '* roitind pi ce" and the other end eiH'h rafter to tlie top odg*t of the 
radical piece, nnd a> oti thnt-jghout Uie roof, dividing il into jdam-s, the one plane rislnsj 
abov/ the other as much as U*e radical piece- are d ^-p. u.d g:.r^ ant fitted into tho 
rafters, diding into the groove*, a here they are held by tuni bwttons •* -reared to Uie en-la of 
the rafters, the turn bMium* being long enough, when in horuooul p-asitions, to catch and 
Itear up live gln*>* on each side of the rafter*, and wurn turne>i to rcrti^iU pjasauons they are 
«iifflel*ntly narrow In witch to allow of the pane* of gl.iv being put lei out. The radi>*] 
piety's have clrelrs, tn'friln, '••.tatrefoil*. t>r small opening- "f any shape pierced through 
thetii atcipjalor cvei-ual dlstanixt*, cither all along <>r partly ftlt^tig Uirir length*, for the 
ventilation of the buildings, the Isolde* or the radical pLcin to p|>tr^nl IrArTng Talraiar 
slide* with friction rdltrs at the eige* m i lc to run in groove*. * i that tla* Ingress and 
egrvseufnlr U always on<«er control, insuring period veatliatioo b) numberieai *madl 
opening* In borioaital rmi throughout the wfiole rvi «jrfa^f. ~ 
a> constructed can tie varieit to any e stent by making th - 
radical paeccs rc«t either »tralght, cuit*.*l, ao'ticl. or cnrvi?d. 



At'fAIlATT* inn nttll.MVJ AND TaPPlHO (lit VX1> W.iTER M VIS.* Agll 1 
IS PRKVKTtTINO I.KAKACE THRRIFMOkf. J. **or*e.TviUe. 
AccoriliiAff to thl* Inveiitiiet tlie |aite«itce prop** i to employ a peculiar i 
sitting of a hosr or breech pip -of r.rackH , -^*.-4r*»l to the main or pipe to be drilled byeflpa 
nr strap*, an-i having fitted to it at lu centre, or In any other «xmvenient portion, a set 
* •****, tor the purr*-* of applying preasuiv to a cimhiuol drill and ta;» of a pecn'lar e»m- 
strm.-tioii, which is nctuated by an or Unary ratchet or other suitable contrivance. Im> 
ruMUteh abr.ve, an-1 attachetl to. or forming part of. the drill or hiring t*tt, there is a 
C7UfrJiic*li^-eofRieUl»of the same diameter as tbe bole made by the ML,* 
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i drill steady after It ha* entered the main, Mid prevent it from breaking 

i, or unili Hi* whole la ready to receive the Up : It al»o serve* to plug the 

hols whilst the drill I* !. leaking through, and <o prevenu the escape of gas o* water at that 
time. The up U formal on the upper put of the stem of th* drill, Imroodlatcly above th<i 
cylindrical part berelnU lore referred to, and ha* two or mot* annular groove* or rrofari 
made round it at propsr intervals. Into each of which la fitted a circular washer or collar of 
uidla rubber, leather, or other suitable material. Theso washera or collars ihould be mad* 
of slightly larger diameter than the hole to be tapped, ao that, aa the up penetrate* Into 
ttie main, and th* washer* or collars successively enter the hole, they will effectually plug 
Uir him, and prevent any escape of gas or water thp.<ugh the lungkudlnal gToovea or alou 
made In the tap. The intervals or space* between the washers or collar! ahould not be lefa 
than the thirkneas of the metal being upped. » tltal there may be atwnr> at least one of 
each waabera or collara In the t>o»e. When the screw thread la sufficiently col the tup la 
removes!, and the service pls» U liiaortcsl In the usual manner. 



DECISIONS IN THE COURTS. 

I O0VE.AJ.-T IS AGREEMENT FOR LEASE AS TO GOOD TESAXTABLE 
RET AIR. 

yVUralea e. Clortsoa.— Hoitt Cowrv.— Thia (.wee was a bill filed for tbe rpecirlc performance 
of an agreement to take a hoaar in CllfUin-fanleua, Malda-hiil. The agreement wni dated 
in July. IKO.and abortly after taking prMwIua. the defendant (the levee) discovered Unit 
the bouse wan not in «nch a rtale of repair aa he waa of opinion it should be. The plaintiff 
declining to do the repair. Instated on. the defendant refused to execute the Jcaw, and In 
February, lain, quitted possession of the houae. 

The Master of the KoJIa, In giving jodgment. mid, the question l^fnrc the Conn wni 
whether the houae waa handed over by tbe plainlirf Ui the defendant In inch a state of repair 
a* a houae of thia particular elnae ooarnt to be. There waa no fraud or wilful misrrprownu- 
tion on exUser niiSe, the plaintiff evidently believing that the boose waa In a proper state <if 
repair, ami th* defendant being convinced it waa not- With reapect to such an agreement 
aa the one- in question, there waa no doubt an implied covenant Ilia* the house to ho lot 
•annul he hi good tcnantatde repair, and il the lc-roe did not deliver It In roch repair over 
to the liasiui. the latter would not have the retention of It forced upon him. In tbe prevent 
raar. if the evidence rested alone upon tile aftVlavtU, the Court wonH have the greatest 
difficulty in deciding between the parties. But the plaintiff Lad thought proper to have 
th-' iW-fmdant *i.l hi* <*. lie examined rioi ivies In opcnrcourt.andthe result of their evidence, 
taken in ounroncthin with that of two moat reapccUb^e architect* and a surveyor, beak the 
dart to hesitate before forcing ench a house upon the defendant. Aa the affidavit*, how- 
ever, were ao conHicting. and the impression on tlie mlnd.o? both the plaintiff and defendant 
bo manifestly sincere, lis* court hail determined to are the bona* and judge for itaclf. Ac 
conllngly ho (the klaater of Iho Roll*) hail aecured the attendance of Mr. Graliam (a fore- 
nian at Cubiti's) to assist him In forming an opinion on tbe matter, he having reason to 
put every esmftdexicc in tlie practical experience of that gentleman. In cnitipany with Mr. 
Graham, he had gone over the house in Clifton-garden*, and from UI* own otsiervatlnn, 
inipported and In many reaprcU materially assisted by tbe practical experience of that 
grotsttnan, he had tout* to the conclusion that tbe bouae to not In such a aUtc of repair 
as a hoes* of thai clan ought to he under such a lens* aa tbe one grunted. There waa 
nothing to be -a*d against the home generally oa a good and solid rf nxture ; but tbe re|iair« 
which the uVfendant would have to make in order to pot and aiuUin it In weh a ftate a* 
It ought to have bom when poawaalon was given to him under the lease, would anonnt to 
ao large a nun that It wmdd be moat unjust to hold that It was In such a proper state of 
repair ae would entlt e the plaintiff to insist on -nerinc performance of the lease he had 
granted, ami which tbe . wfrndant ri'|iudiatr<l. The remit was that tie Court would rot 
consent U, turce tlie home on ON .letcudant, aud the plaintifTs blU must, stand 




I Vgm •HIE JCETROPOLITAX DO A III) OF 
^kcr.at^VooUict 



, so aa to require it to be rebuilt, by reason of which Use plaintiff wan 
I for turn* weeka disturbed his buaineat, for which be claim ad between 

£.V> sod fvl 

The case, for tbe plaintiff was, thatUil- wMean^lby tnomede of making the excavation 
which waa denied on the part of the ifcfendant. The evidence on that point 
dietary, and wttrxsatw were called on the part of the defendant to show that 
precaution had been takiTi. 

Mr. ht. Chambers, on behalf of tbe defendant, submitU<l that the works bail Icen done in 
execution of the powers of the Act. and that, therefore, the only remedy of tbe plaintiff was 
by a proceeding for compensation under the Act. 

The Laird ( Ihicf J ustsor -aid : That i* <i. no ihiubt, except ao far as concerned any negligenoo 
in the manner of doing the- work, for whUn the contractor would be reaponsihie- 

The exoavatfcm was mssle beneath the oven to effect a oommnnicntaon with the mnln 
navrer at some distance below. The contract provided for concrete when required by the 
enilnsni of the Board, and (in the uauat way) specified that all works should he well done, 
ate , and eon»r»-te bad teen put in so far a* required by him, and, ai he said, an far m waa 
in 1 1 saw I j There was concrete . houever. only aa for as the crown of the sewer below, and 
the space above It, up to the oven, was filled up with chalk and chiy, the oven being sup- 
ported upon it by wooden struts or beatna 

Mr. Chambers, in summing up for the defendant, cemtended that a* the contract required 
concerto only umler the order* of the clerk of the works or engineer— who were employed 
by the Board, and oa they were satisfied with what the ilefendonc had done, the maxim of 
law rrsiH'm/'.if in/iTiur applied, and that the IVianl nlunc were liable. 
Tbe Lord Chief Jua'Jcc said, he tbould mle otherwlan, reserving tbe point. 
Mr. Chambers then contended, on the evidence for the defendant, that, even assnmlng 
that ho might In law be liable, he was net liable In fact, for that every possible caru had 
been uken, and the chalk was rammed aa closely as it could lie. 

Mr. Hawfctna, In reply on the (art or the phalutifT, contended that the ramming down 
had been badly done, and that for this the contractor was reaponsihte. The oven had gone 
down, and that was the best proof that tbe work bad not hern sufficient. < if course, the 
people vrho had done the work would my they had done It well ; but tbe result wo* the bfet 
test, and as the ground gave way, It could not base been well rilled in. 

The Lord Chief Justice*, in gumming up tbe cue to the jury, told lliem that if the con* 
tractor halt been waatriasXlndue cam and skill, he, an l not tlie Hoard, would tie resposiMble. 
Tbe great question waa w bethel the excavation Uwl been well tilled In. And tbe lolht was 
very pertinent, how. If it was so, the ground enme to give wny ? It was for the jury to wiv 
whether, upon the whole of tbe evidence, there had been a wnnt of reaaonablc rare or skill 
in th* filling «p of the excavation? If so. the plaintiff wnsriilllled to a verdict ; If other. 



1 for a few minutes and t 



Old York 
of any drmwi 



HnttisK. — A few weeks aco inquiry wat made a* to the exist* nee 
awing of (Jlii \ytk Hous*. — iTib tuxnt famnus of all the old I^iiifJun 



agi 

of Old York Hour*,— tk 

\\c are g><l lo ratty that liint* for a reiwrveiitatioit of that 
boot* in which Ciiari™ Brnmlou nnd the l>,i»rl of England " liteti, in wliich 
Lord liaccn was bnm, in which Klleamerr died, tiave been diacoTereil in the 
dravririgis of Wyn (jrerde at the Bodleian. Bv help of Mr. Cox, the librarian, 
Mr. K. M. Ward, B.A., has succeeded In nuikinu from VVjn Oraede'a hints a 
- I .ketch of that historical pile which " 




For building labourer's cottage and other work*, for C. 
Metal!*, architect. 

Mr. rortcr (Bunhin-row) jC'« 

snuioua. A>frmit.i->pgR-LT!«K, 
For the erection of St. Michael s Pariah School.. Asbtiw-undav l-rne. Haylsy and Son. 
arehl torts, Manchester, gtuntitiea suppllssl. 

•f ■* m m A 

....... s.*aa*a.as)ioaa*a*. X. . . I % 



i i.ntif i J. KobblatoxL, J till. *.*.*>>•>.. K.4'.'"i 

I II. and 8. Warbnrton (acc«pt»d).. .. 

At.TERJtTlOXS, CIIAupiov-IIILI.. 
For alteration* to.bousc, Ctiainpton-hill, for R. G. Cooper. >>q. Mr. W. Lee, arehltect. 

Colls and Co £2,Wi I Newman and Mann XI. air" 

Flab 1,9H7 | lies-ton • •»••••■■ l,.al 




Tavms, siioULPircti. 

r of Mr. I 

Snor-s, kc, IUcknet, 
•moms, ic. Church-street, Hackney, for T. \VUkinson, E«|. Mr. 
Mr. uoeton's Under has b*«n aooepted. 



WlllUm 1a«, archibx 

ROADWOHK, IlcRr.rriRD. 

For the formati'sn and metalling of a portion of the proposed new roads on th* Hampton 
Park Estate, Hen-ford. Messrs. Eltnalie, Franey. and lladiloll, iirclJUcta 

W. Birehley £**t II » I C. Walford £VU 11 ll 

J. Tnimta-r 47.1 1] a \ W. Scaudrs-tt (acorided I »ill« 0 

DWELLtMl Hnt sK. Kasgk. 
For a house at Wltham, Kssex, for Charles Page, Keq. Mr, Frei], Chanorilor. ftrchiteut, 
1.1, iinner's Hall, Old BrvMsd-strvet, London, and Chcunsfori, Essex. 

OanleDer A'tiiiT I Glasscock £iM> 

Brown G6& I Sanders (accepted) Cod 



bkwca 

For a main acwer to be inoatructed I 

M orpby and Son xV»,i 

Tough (01 

Aitcluson ids! 



, Dr*t nut* IN.R-1 
the White Sands, trumfrle*. 

0 0 I Allan and Man 

nil MeCaUer 

0 0 ( Maxwell (aco.-pted) . . 



.£UXl IT l> 
. ill IT (l 
. 10!l 10 I 




Villi, kc. Leicester. 
Tor [the erection of a villa and outbolldlng* at Great Wlgttnn, near Iriceatsr, for 
Quantities topplicd by the arc»iilcct, William Mllllcan, HotelHUlreet, 

TrniifT .Ve. 1.— firtU slasf .aJoa* WallMy. 

... jfl,H5» ' Thompson £1 .JIT 

... l.vurs j Hickman l.iai 

... i Hawkins 1,11" 

... I.WU I IllltrtlllUOB I. no 

... l,21fft|Cox t.'.Vi 

Jfa, 8,_Crse,iot»e and Jeintr. 

.£*'-& o I smith Xill 0 

. TiT 0 Clifton <ep 0 

. Tilt It | I'ortcr ....••••...*.. u~H 1^* 

Ml id | 
renter -Vo. .1. - 

X«T I 

Wi 

Tenure -tV. 4.— rVu«sAcr «tn^ t 
A-ld.-i I Norman 

HT 

rvn-lrr .Ve. . 

«.P 

TcavJrc .Vo. «.— /".soiree. 




.£\U 



king. 



• Including No. J. 



Annonrrt-a. WriasgargR. 
For the erection of a pavilion In tlie pleasure grounds, Worcester. Mr. Cranston, archi- 
tect. Birmingham. 

W. Wythe* fWll 0 n , W. A- Sltoweli XTfll 0 I) 

J. Hardwlcke and Son H.v. 0 u G.Ardeu TSi IB n 

T.Wmor»l« TkU 19 « \ W. EaaHo and t>. ra.-oept»d).... S'l 10 » 

Arthltons competing for the above were limited to 



COMPETITIONS OPCM. 

ranaxABT. 

Li)SI.>V.— The managers of tlie Centnd Ixi-.l.^i Dlstriet School desire to have designs fura 
deca.-hcd Infirmary for tbeir lota' and girls" school* at Cuckoo Farm, Hrm.ell. Tlie 
building muse lie of a sini)ile and Inexpensive character, in harmony with th-* existing 
buildings, and comprise srtommodatioo ns req^trwl by tbe Poor Law Board for l*> laiy* 
and 1WI girl-, each **.«, to be scpantelj dl-tribnted In a>x nr.<w, Tboro must also In' a 
kitchen, surgery, waitlnp-room, and other nocewsary offlcs's ilniU naeath. Partieitlaraon 
applicsitlon to the superinten«Jeut at the schools. The plana mast tic drawn to a uniform 
seal* of h feet to an inch, each to to accom|ionled by a specification of the works and an 
csttmntc of their cost. No iwvmlttltl will !>■ given, but the arehltect who.* plan Is 
chosen will be paid by commUdon for supervision, kc. of erection of the boildinir In t 1 -^ 
usual wny. E-vch »at of plans must be suliscriued with a motto. r~* 
seuied letter, conUluing tbe motto and the author's name, to Sun 
to the Board, No. lo, Ilasiugball street, E.C.. ou or tx-fote April 3. 



CONTRACTS UIT.N. 

"™ 

Brms.-For the erection of new bank pretnl".w. at Ayl*.hary, Backs, for the directors of 
the I^iilon imd Count! Hank. Plans and a,..rineutloi,« at the l-onilon anil Cnuntv Bank. 
Ayleahur,. and with i'redrrick Chincsllor. architect, M IW- haU Old Rrc^-atreeU 
l/mkm. anl ttelmeford. Essex, t/uantltlc. nia 1-. s^ppUod. Tenders to bo de-Uvvrwlon 

lRKU.xi 1 .. A, For erecting a branch bank anl manager's reai deuce* N.nagh, tm Tlpp. r IT, 
or the Provincial bank of Ireland. Plan-., sic., at tbe offlc* of too architect, W. u. 

Digitized by Google 
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Murray. <-^. Lower Gardiner ctrr-rt. Dublin, on la the -UK ln»t. on which it»y i-llmaics 
an- to be f.jrwtr.lc,l addressed U> Thomas HowiU, Ess)., Provincial Rank of Ireland, 4?, 
Ol.l Brcasd-rtr.**, t^adcn. K C. 

TOWN HALL. 

TlVKitTsix.-F ir the erection of tlu. .New Town-hal), "Ac. for tho Doroush nl Tiverton. 
Plans. Ac. at tho town clerk* office. Peter-street, Tiverton, -Wed tcnil-T* endorsed 
•• Tiverton New Town 11*11" to be delivered »t tlie t 'Wti clerk's orfl.-e. <m n» before the. 
J of April. Bills of u-iujUtki will t v supplied by arrtltsst, Mr. II. Lloyd, Park- 



T"i>st<»n>ltv— For arching over the rim. an.1 othrr works In connection irlth the founda- 
tion o; the propo*e«^ town-hall. ^IMiiu. Ac^the ofllce ol^Mr. Al^nartdMlowV lull, 

BATH. 

BCTiE.— Tor a floating hath, in fart long br »dat wide, with thirty dressing boxes, 
wailing room, Ac , to bo constructed of timber, and moored near U>0 pier at Ryde. Plans, 
Ac , »l Ih. ofrke of the Company's raninr, Mr. F. Newman. I '1, Gtwrgc-strast, ll>>»f, whom 
Mtnlol *.. urn to be delivered before noon on the :ilst inst. 

MARK AT. 

iREl.tSD.— Fr/r Ins execution of all the work* to lie done in connection with the National 
Cut IV Show, at tlie Limerick New Markets. Plans, Ac., on Thursdays and Saturday*, at 
the arcrvtary'* ofAc*). 44. V|ic*t Cecil-street, Limerick. Tender* forenmnletlngtho whoCo 
work, inclnding all niatvrtala Tender* for executing all the work, timber to be supplied 
by Committer. Tender* may state, nl»o, what lain would lie sllowri for materials after 
the show. Tenders for gas fitting* and plumbers' work to be separate. Sealed lender*, 
asklrtwsed to the chairman of the Local Committer, to be sent into the secretary's office, 
on or before twelve o'clock, on the 4th April. 

GATEWAY. 

Hueuamk— For the errs-tlon of a new entrance to Knoekdrln Castle, Vulllngar, for sir 
Richard Levtngc, Hart.. H P. Plans. Ac., at the orBcc of Mr. .1. M Cunly, architect, 
1 . llarcnurt-piace. Lower Merrlon street. Dublin. Sealed tender* to lie delivered at the 
above address, on or before the ftth April. 

imitXlKS. 

TOXilE.— For the erection of an tron-glrdcr bridge over the river Irk, in the township of 
Tor.ce. riniis, Ac, with the surveyor, at his af&ce. Commii*riorieTs" Room*. Msddleton. 
to whom sealed tenders are to be sent, endorsed " Tender for Bridge," not later than 
list March. 

MoN-rTtowrnvsmni:.— For the erection or a plate girder bridge, for Rmnlarth, Melfod 
Motit#omcri»hlrsi, of WO feat clear waterway, and IS f»t user all. I'lana, and specltl- 
cations can lie sseit at the office of Use county surveyor, Kerry, Montgomeryshire. 
Rroninrth is about 1 1 1 mil.* from the Llanymyneeh ^taiiosi, on the Oawertry and New- 
tV'vi ri RnilwnT. Tenders by April 7. 

HEADING ROOM. 

Doitsirr.— For (he works to be done in the erection of a reading-room at Swanage, tsnrset, 
Mans. Ac, at th., office of U» areoltect, Mr. (I. R. Crlckmay, T7, St. Thomasvtroct, 



BbAI-SttlKS;.- 



ROOPWOUK. 




norks to be dona In erecting the Intended new Roman Catholic 
KUilare, for the Iter. r»ll» Traoey, P.P. Plan*. Ac., with 
Met, No. IS. Hnme-atreet. l)nbUn,to the list Inst. 

Suffolk, am' 
1 t'l.: - I: ..I- 



- For three wronght-iron roofa for the Dlaekbarn Gas-light Company, to be 
i- recti*! upon their No. I station. Jubilett-etreet. Flans, Ac, at the Company's offices, 
Tenders to C. Parkinson, Esq., chairman of the Company, or or before 

CrTCRCHEH. 

IRRI.AXTI. - For work* to bo done at the chilrchea of KUU 

oo. Mayo; Kilfrt*. on. 

parishes. Tenders to be 

Church of 

before the 4th of April. 
lAELun.. - For the sertxral work* to be dona In 

Church nt Ilrcadfoi 

John a Batter. Bsq. 
Stjrroi.s.,— For taking down the tower of ioietirtb Church, near Sodbury, 

baUdlAg a new tower ami epire. together with other works. Plan*. Ac. at 

room, on the nth of March, and Ave following ilaya Healed tender*, directed to Rev. 

John Forirtcr. i ctearth Rnrtory, Ml or hefnra tho lith April. 

CHAPEJJi. 

CtnrriJto Norton.— For the erection of a Baptist chapel, and the eonrcrcon of the pre. 
sent chapel Into schools, at Chipping Norton. Plans. Ac, at the omen o[ Mesn*. Gibbs, 
Tbimpaon, und IVirinumo, FXratfurd-apoll- Avon, to the nth of April, where the qnantl- 
tie*. Ac. may he had on payment of ins. Tenders to Mr. G. B.*rimlth, Chipping Norton, 
on the ittii April. 

YORKSHIRE. For tho masons', bricklayers', and plasterers' work, earpentrr*' and joiners' 
work, ptumliing. slating, pointing. Elating, Ac, 'for a new Primitive Methodist chapel, 
to be eroteilat Oowtlimpe, Selby. Plans, Ac. with Mr. G. Brown. Tenders to tho Rev. 
J. 11. l*arkln*on, Gowthorpe-atreet, lielore April A. 

AtARLKT Ita.sr.N. — For the whole or lor ariy ssn«srate i*»rllim of the wora> rvsjulrsslto be 
done in taking down the praaxmt, and em-ting a new Wctleyan chapel Ut atyommodate 
about 700 trrsoni. with schoolroom and vestries ad)olnlng, at Market liasrn. Plana, Ac, 
at tlu 1 1 entry of I he present chapel at that plioe, or duplicates thereof, with William 
Bottcrlll, arehlt»s~t, Jt, Far'.iames.t-strecl. Hull, tUl tho *th Apnl. Te-elers, enilorsed 
- Tender for Wialcyan Chapal, Ac," to be addressed b> the Rev. Jos. Milker, Market 
Bsa i n , and most 1*) racelvad by him not later than the »th April. 

CUE.>HIKH— For tho whole or any part of the work* minimi In tit* erecttrqi of the New 
Wesleyan Chapel, Cliorley. AMerioy Edge. Cheshire, lrraaing*. Ac., with llayley anil 
Ron, an*iiftect*, I \ Cross-Street, Manchester, to whom sealed tenders arc to be oelivered 
before the 11 1 *t insu 

PARHONAOE. 

Bvbv.— For tho several works minired In the erei-Unu of the pniiosi'd parsoeinge huosn It. 
connection with All Isalnt's Cliursh, Runr. Particular* nt the nnV* or the aretilfct, W. 
W. Whltak.T. M. >c Ann-street. Manchosb r, and the estlm.ua* to be forwarded to the 
architect on or Isrfore the 1st April. 

bwELUXG norBEs. 

GOSINiRT. -For the alteration anil reconstiuctlim M two houses, known a* Stoke House, 
Alvcrstoke, Go.!*irt. Plan*. Ac. on the prtroi«M. and at the architect's offlcea. to whiini 
the tenders 'are to be delivered, on the .list Inst. (Jnantltio* will !«. fumishttl on a|ipll- 
cation lo Charles a.w«U. architect, l^aauos-clianiber., llacklngham-strcit, Adelphi, 
l/jtukm, W.c, 
Bow. -For tlxi erection of a 
ol Mr. Glblctt. sMrveyor, .IB, 

'liter than the .Mat Inst. 

-For the works to be done In restoring the north wall and roof to nave of 
Drawing*. Ac, at Use nlRoeof Mr. J. F. Clark, archltecl, Ncw- 
and cmlorsed." Tender for iSmreh lUwtoratkin," tu l v »nt to the 
Cbavaase, Kirtlil* Vlcarage.^fore^JtJh Inst. 

I.-For erection of police »ution. Ac, at NorthUwton. Devon. Plans. Ac. with 
Henry Ford, Clerk of llw, IVa».Ca.Ue of Eteter, andat theodlce o( R.:.Ih« Fnlford. F-|.. 




TM^ tmkm ." to he aent to Mr. Ford on or ^ore tjie 1st April." 

RAILWAYS. 

LKTViUtlts* ami Punni Jt 5i.Tlos.-Tbo director* 

omutniL-tiiin ft two additional section* of the line. viz. : I. the Dalnacnrdoch 
extending Irom Calvlie to the march between the ooonUr. of Perth and 
inesssuring \1 miles l, l*:l yani. or thereby, and comprising about f i liridges i 
for m»i* un.l *tmuiia. ihe »p,™ of the largs«t bridge l« ing nil feet. Tlie 
consist of about «o/«0 cubic yard., Indmllng some rock. J. The A 
ihsaai to a point near Kiamra, naasnrltsf ah 



1 .IVi yarsls. The excavations on this section are almost wholly gravel, and cam 
about Hisfi.isno cubic yanis. and the bridge* are ar*>ut It In number, the targeat " 



liriihje U.S.- Ihe river Imlnnill. of Nl feet .pan. Tlie rail*, chair*, sleepers. qitlUsa, 
ate., and tolls will be- snpnlsed by the Railway Company. Drawings. Ac. at the 
ol J uieph iUtcheil, Eai.. C.t.. Inverness, from whom, or from the sssS W a n t engi- 

each The cost of the 



i win tall to be 
ataks.1 i«t a distunes, of ..very lurt feet, 
catting* are ausi pitted to asrertatn the 
assistant engineer wlll|be at Ulalr Hotel, 
aoccsnnany contractors over the Ualnas 
llpi ol April, at twelve o'clock noon, to 




on Is* April at 10 o'clock 
sot ; and at Lynvuiig, 



■i-.tracsssn over the Aviemore Con- 



tract, aisd i«»nt out the work* ami the sites of the bridges. Draft-i-iwitraet* |irf|<~.l to 
f.-enund inb, will ha a-en with tlse aasisnanUnigirMivr. or at Mr, Mltchsar* .i«Vw. on 

on or Ulore the nth April, at twelve. 



an,l after l"^^'!'^ t ™ 3 *'' 

as the case may be. mut be loJged it his 
noun. 



MASON WORK. Ac. 
of variniia maajury and mIIht works In the CI eves lom dtav 
. Turner, .urseyor. Sealed Uralni for the whole, or any 
tlviwn In the plans to be delivered to Mr. ™ 



CLgvkiiOX,— For th» eiecutlw 

trict. lTan*. Ac, with Mr. 

part or parts of the work, a 

before Mb April. 

COAKTGirARD STATION. 
DHVON.— For tho erection of a ooastguard statl'^n, at l^lo-ielly, near BliMbrd, in the county 

of Devon. Drawings. Ac, at tlie Custom-house, Bldefonl, or nt the Admiralty OoassV 

guard ofBcsj. 11/. Stiring ganlcns. London, 8.W, Teiuier* to the Admiralty onto ntit later 

than Bonn oo tin 7th April, under seal, and directed b>tf»aCs>iMo<lowCsiiUrr*Usx<i 

tor Coastguard, awl endorsed " Tender for Clnv.lty 
GAHWOHK& 

Bl.SL Kuril!*.— The Blackburn Gaslight Company ask ft 

purifying house and il-^uble retort-honac upoci their No, 

Ac. at the Company's oflksM, Darwesi-street. Tender* I 

Rao,., chairman to the Blackhnru Giedighl Cossiissny, on 
iUlKxlwooD For the erectiisn of a new gas-holder, 40 f< 

with ca*t-lnin columns, girder*. Ac., at the u.irk 



tandr 



.nr. 



- tenders for the erection of a 
1 stauon. J ubik<>- struts. Plans, 
i be aiklreaavsl to C.»PanVliisnsi, 
•t Issforvr the 31st March, 
it tin ihamcter. by I * fast deep, 
f tho BrentavKsd Gaalight aasl Coke 
Plana, Ac. with the secretary, to whom sealed tendon 
the 4th April next. 

FARM BUILDINGS. Ac 
WILT*.— Fur the erection of farm-lion sc-v, etUniaive farm stenilli 
fottagv* u|*«i th» Karl of Pembroke's eatatsi. Tatulan to I 
Market-lkoaa*. Salisbury, on or t*>fnre tlu- 7th April. 
POYXlsu;*.— Tho Commlss4.iner of Woods aud Forests ask for tenders for the erection of 
two pairs of labourers' cottage*, additions to farm baildingsandother work*, at Povnings, 
near llilTstpierpuint, In the county of Sussex. Tlie plana. Ac. lay with Mr. J. Homing- 
dale, Woodrere, Puyrdngs. Tsrulert to 1st mhlrvwsssl to the Hon. Charl.a Gore, ornoe of 
WoosU fWhitahall-jifaca, Ws*aialnster,B.W.),esiitor*s*l, " 
to l*t sent In on or before 13 o'clock, on the mat Inst, 
Uxix>lJ«ulrUL-For the anveral works rsqnlrcd in tho i 
FoUiorby, tor EvcrcU Ailenby. t-i. Plans, Ac, with J as. I 
COURT HOC" 
BAAcxnuBX.-For the rroctlon of a building, at UUckbnm 
the county court. Plan*. Ac, at tls* Co 



County Cortlt 

April, on which day the lender* are to be sent i naming one 
to Robert Bon<ll«. Bail., Usawurvr of counts cosirt*. Carlisle. 

HKWkRAIl F, 

BAMNTlAtV— The vestry of the parish of st. John. lUmfsste 
for the laying down, conatrncUng. and completely linlahin 
pine sewers, 5JCX) feet in length, or tllereahouU, wlUi other work. Ill t 
with, in Churcli-rcw. Frostisal, and other placss* In and near the town of 
i of such works In completo repair foe twelve calendar 



■ rot ti* 





and copies of tender and speciiloation I 
par.lculars obtained at tin- surveyor's < 
' ' rm only, wi' 



Manchester Abchitectcral Ahsociatiox. — At tlis? mtsciinff of ibbt 
Asssociation. brld oil WedoesaUy lsul, Mr. R. W. a i tarn teatl a paper on " UoUmy 
in relation to Architccluiml Ihnign," in whirli he pnicecssed to review lite cfaa- 
ntctcrtstics of thr various Irnillnc atyh>» in connection with their relative! 
pos»e«*lon of the attribute* of " fltnesa, simplicity, beantv, and cxprrmrrn ;" and 
in rejrrriug lo the primal sourcea of nil ilecoratiiiii, vl«., utility and benoty, 
rrmarknl that, " Hie. ilevebiptnent of utility aa firsl in nnler was natural, iraaa- 
inuch fts it is especially connected with man's physical being, ; Isnanty, with his 
Intel (ectoal ; utility was iMCcssary lo his life aa » creature, beauty to his existence 
as a human hfinfr. Having, secured his physical comfort by tlie erection of A 
shelter from the external rlemcnt.*, and tbrrrhy ilcvclopiu^f utility iiieonatruclion, 
be would not rest contented till construction sliouUl elalsorate itself into 



TO OORHKSPONDENTS. 
We cannot nnilertake to retnm rejecte.1 cmmunlcatlons. 

Woaas l!S Paooaxss We shall feel obliged to sns- of oar renders who will fsvoti 

note* of work* cs-unaii4aivd or In progrs*s in the provlrsrvs; In most cases 
mention thst a wwk it almut to lie, or has already t-een commenced, will haasuTM 

C. r. U -Kof within our province lo advlsToTsach matters. 
Got*. Received. 

T. F. (Over Harwun, > Probably next week. 

lab-IAM Imi. -I. II would seem Hint s charge should U< made c.r .*- isrr cent, on the SBurant 
of contract, less the usual charxe «rf superltitrnillng tho. portion of tlie work not execute! . 
s. -ITieolsent must pay i lie surveyor's chsriiea for Uklng out quantities. 1. Certaaalv not ; 

at^T. W?r5aBAa; ' 
i .i*«oi-.it.iTt»...Ne*l week. 

p. w, %.-Wncaa uiskeuii promise until we have soon thsdrawtng*. 
R -fsend name an.l add res* 

A CorisTWT ttritnca.— However <U-*lr. .us we may be to oblige our readers, wv cannot so over 

half London to seek Inrorm-stlon, which lives- will find In our adsertlscmeut cotusnn*. 
Paovisciat arsscaiaat.-We are at all times happy to Isaar from oar as wTh s rl a l 

subscriiier*. 

X.— Totally without foiimlatlon ; this fact must lie ct.vlous. 
Asioittuoi's.— We do not care mt)l*csiM the ixilnl. 

W. W. T CM Declined with th*ak*. 

b.— Shall hesr fr.im us. 

W. K. N— Thanks ; shall hsvc attention. 

It R. Send paper* refsrml l.. 

.1. It. K. isrualugshsll t.- relumed. 

I'.— I), fsrrvd for warn of spoic. 



*,• -l/f c^ssm«Husl>'ioss to p> mAfrciW, 71W /JfiATC '/ fAe 
>loi.rvIi'-,iMrel, .*»/o».f. II .x.vye /en-ecj rtf, m.*? 14 reiecrbs^nseaf* «*- 
ftr/s**Vs»Vr. IS folfl, <M ~ 
laasasstreeiooien 
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THE PUG IN COLLECTION AT THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL EXHIBITION. 

S we mentioned incidentally last 
week, nearly the whole o( the 
Wot Gallery at the Archi- 
tectural Exhibition is occupied 
by a collection of the unpublished 
sketches of the late Augustus 
Welby l'ugin. nio trilling ex- 
ceptions refer only to a few 
drawing, of building! designed by 
his son. which, we venture to 
think, would hare been more 
fittingly hung in the adjoining 
galleries amongst the works of 
other tiring architects. They 
have no merit in common with 
the handiwork of the architect to 
whom the gallery is dedicated 
than hate the works of others of 
his followers; and, valuable as 
they are as architectural designs, 
their position, tacked to the great objects of 
attraction, smacks too much of intrusivencss. 
Mr. Edward W. l'ugin's designs really need no 
borrowed light; ;tbey should not, therefore, be 
so placed as to kindle a suspicion that they 
required it. Their place should have been 
amidst rivals ; in the bustle and the crowd of 
living men— to carry forward by their own 
merit the colours, honoured by the life-devotion 
of an illustrious sire, not ostentatiously at- 
tached to tbe silent trophies of his long, but 
now ended, struggle. Moreover, if the object 
were to render them conspicuous, no position could be more ill-choten for 
them. After examining, as they deserve to be examined, nearly a thousand 
drawings by the elder l'ugin, we are in no mood to dwell attentively upon 
the deaigns of the younger. The reflections which this gorgeous illustra- 
tion of l'ugin's industrious and useful life occasion, and the interest which 
the faithful representations of world-famous architectural piles kindle in 
tts, is continued so long as the same dexterous hand which sketched them 
introduces us with the samo firm but tender touch to its own created 
forms ; but it cannot be sustained to another's work. Having fed for 
hours upon Chartrcs and Amiens, Kouen and Florence, Evreux, Coutances, 
and Baycux, all drawn lovingly by the man who, in his day, perhaps, alone 
fully appreciated them, we cannot be blamed if wo pass by untouched the 
Beaucluunp Almshouses, in the County of Worcester. We have no fault 
Co find with the design or drawing of these latter, but, like every one who 
that nobly-lined gallery, we come to ponder over tike memorials of 
do not expect to find them interleaved with extraneous 
by the son. As in Mr. Ferrey's book, the "memorials" arc 
wlial thoy might have lieen. either in quantity or arrange- 
" appendix" is quits superfluous, 
as is the labour visible in this gallery, we cannot but recall the 
fact that it contains but a fraction of Pugln's work. There arc no 
drawings here which have been already published -, no record of his many 
designs, decorative as well aa architectural ; even of St. George's, Soulh- 
wark, we recognised but one drawing — of the chancel screen. A bird's- 
eye view, with smaller views in the illuminated border, is the only illustra- 
tion of St. Augustine's, Ramsgate ; and a single frame, similarly filled, gives 
to notion of the many hours of toil which Pugin 
Of the assistance which Pugin rendered to Sir | 




us an equally inadequate 
devoted to Bilton Grange. 

Charles Barry in the decorations of the Houses of Parliament, this cxhibi 
tion tells us nothing, and it la aa silent also upon many other similarly 
important works of tike hard-working man whose services it seeks to 
commemorate. We cannot even say that it contains an epitome of his 
labours. We may, indeed, trace the growth of his mind from almost its 
earliest slioot though brilliant study unto Its autumn ripeness, but there 
are evident gaps which a more careful collector might easily, we fancy, 
have supplied. We require to know all about l'ugin before we enter this 
gallery, and. In order to appreciate what we see here, to recollect wliat he 
has done, of which thcro is hero no indication. When we remember, for 
instance, with what maatcrly skill he designed metal work, the sketches 
made in the Ancient Treasury of St. Stephen's, at Vienna, have a peculiar 
intereat, which, as mere barren studies, they would not possess. Again, 
Ids power of illumination, long before it became Jashumakle, was, as we 
here sec, strengthened in the Public Library, at Rouen. From the picture 
galleries of Florence, from stained-glass windows, and from old half-ruined 
ues, he gleaned his knowledge of costume. His memoranda are here 
i to have been rapidly made, with written notes of live colour or of 
I* peculiarities which he saw in them. The embroidered vestments of 
the Italian priests, or rather the ornaments upun them, were noted down 
by him. Nothing — from tbe picturesque gables and spires which, in some 
ancient town, were grouped, as they had been for centuries, around tbe 
venerable cathedral, to the petals of a flower which unfolde-l its simple 
■| his feet, or tbe worm glow of a common candle's flame— 
it left unrecord 



and yet how often, spite of his untiring energy and his wondrous sketching 
facility, he must have wished for as many hands as he had hairs, that he 
might have made tlicm as subservient to the great object of his life as 
were his every thought and action. We cannot think of l'ugin and forget, 
although his staff be broken, that it was he who "made gape the pine," 
and let the delicate Ariel out; that to his fierce enthusiasm, to his single- 
ness of purpose, to his spirit, unbending, as the knotted oak. to falsehood 
or dissimulation, but ever ready to sacrifice to the cause he served, we 
owe our advanced position, not only in Ciothic, but in truthful art. Wc 
might, perhaps, have gained our present position without him, but it 
would have been years hence. His design* might, perhaps, occasionally 
suffer by comparison with those of many of his followers, but their 
labours could no more compete with his than a mole-hill with 
Olympus. lie worked, without evco a clerk, by the feeble light 
which he himself struck and kept burning amidst darkness and 
distrust. We now work illumined by the full brilliancy of his 
shining examples. Wc have skilled assistants to help us. We arc 
encouraged by the approving shouts of believers in true principles 
instead of being, as he was, distracted by the roar and the hiss of opposition. 
English Churchmen, as well as Komanists. Baptists, and Presbyters, now all 
bend before and beneath the revived Gothic art. Pugin found very little 
sympathy even in tbe church which he beautified and enriched. Like the 
old builders, who, with trowel In hand and sword byjtheir side, erected the 
second temple, he was obliged to keep his pointed pen ever ready to defend 
the* pointed art which his pencil delineated against the attacks of his 
enemies. Those enemies have melted away like mist before tbe sun, and 
it is to their honour, no leas than to his, thai they were more ready, even 
than those of the creed which Pugin signally and unselfishly served, to do 
honour to his memory. But wc are approaching tender ground when wc 
seek only to signal to one and all by whom the old art is acknowledged, the 
gems which are offend to their gaze from the treasury of their noblest pre- 
decessor. 

We have mentioned tho absence of all Pugin'* drawings for hi* 
published works. This deficiency may, without difficulty, be partially 
supplied by depositing on the table in the gallery a collection of the books 
which be periodically issued. They would be more welcome than the glass 
rase now in the gallery, which holds specimens, unconnected with l'ugin, 
of the photographer's skill who Is about to publish these exhibited sketches. 
We should like to see the gallery as complete at possible with Pugin 
memorials, and to sec tho sketches better arranged. Wc have now tome 
sketches belonging to one series inserted amongst those of another; others 
have no names attached to them, and a stranger to the subject is provoked 
by seeing something good, and at being at the same time left in ignorance 
of its whereabouts. Even where tbe name Is vouchsafed to us, it is only 
in Pugin's illegible writing. The little scrap of description in the catalogue 
under the head of West Gallery, beside* being meagre, contains an 
important error. In it the north ride is filled with two different sets of 
drawings, whilst, apparently, the south tide is left blank. North is. of course, 
written for south in one case, but such an error ought not to have escaped 
the proof-reader. 

On the north wc have, in fact, 117 design* and plana for the restoration 
of Halliol College, Oxford, together with a large Collection of sketches from 
Avignon, Florence, Milan, &c On the opposite or south wall wc have 
eleven drawings, constituting tbe Scarisbrick Hall designs, with seventy 
■ketches from Chartrcs, Lisieux, Evreux, Caen, Coutances, and Bayeux. On 
the west wall a series of sketches, chiefly English, large drawings of Bilton 
Grange, and St. Augustine's, Ramsgate, and the grand portrait of 
l'ugin, by J. R. Herbert, It. A. On screen No. 1 we have a series of ICO 
original designs, and on the other five screens 370 foreign sketches. 

Now, what we complain of is that there is no system in this arrange- 
ment, and that there ought to have been. Either they ought to have been 
classed In countries— as, for instance, tbe " French," " Italion," and 
" English " sketches— or In the order of their execution ; or else according 
to subject, putting metal work together, ornament by itself, and costume, 
colour, composition, and detail, each under it* own distinctive heading. 
Either of these different arrangements would have been simple enough, 
instead of which they are sorted with that eye to art, and with that spirit 
of order, which i* teen only in a child's kaleidoscope. Nestled amidst 
finished and later works, we light by chance upon, perhaps, l'ugin's 
earliest exhibited work, a " View from the back of tike Hotel Bourbon, 
Rue Jacob." It it dated September, 1827. It bat not hit customary quaint 
tignature, and wat drawn evidently before he had adopted it. It It elabo- 
rately shaded, but does not show the masterly touch seen in the sketch of 
the" Well at Amiens " by the aide of It, This latter sketch is the beau 

ideal of what an architect's sketch should be a sm " 

with enlarged geometrical sketches of every portion. 

We hare already hinted at Pugin's restless energy. When on board 
ship hit pencil was still at work. One little tketch amongst the Italian 
and French sketches on the north wall, of the deck of a vessel, is exqui- 
sitely touched in. His sketches of Carcassone Cathedral show that he 
never wasted time in making good-looking drawings. All that was likely 



to be useful to him in a buildlug he drew, but no 



When he had 



eye, . 



by his obedient band ; 



nothing uscfnl to draw he exercised his hand by sketching anything he 
could see. Hence we have the deck of a vessel, several views of St. 
Marie's Grange, a candle lighting up a curtain, &c. The palace of the 
l'opes at Avignon was sketched, perhaps, from the interest he tuok in, 
and the reverence which he felt for, the bead of his Church, His Venice 
aketehes are rather poor. He seems to have appreciated Venetian art 
about as much as the historian of the "Stone, of Venice" appreciated him. 
Giotto's chapel at Florence it ttiown us in a few lines. To one who 
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has tiot MA the original it ii a bald rrpTesentatkm, but to thou who 
have ma it, Fugin's sketch perfectly recalls it. So it la, in a great 
measure, with the majority of Pogin'* sketches. They were Intended 
aa aida to hia memory, not aa finished representations. One screen 
—the one In the north-west end of the gallery- 
of finished drawing) (or a contemplated work. Aa far 
gather without that guide which we had a right to expect in tlte catalogue, 
it is a design for a chateau and for St. Mary's College. Both drawing and 
design enlist our warmest admiration; every detail is carried out with the 
same scrupulous care which characterises the elevations and plana. 
Nothing is left to be designed by assistants, by decorators, by stone or wood 
carvers, or by tnctat-workers. J'ugin was above that kind of practice; 
from Isying the first stone to earring the last finial he was the only archi- 
tect of his work. Locks and keys, lincn-chests, bells, crockets, wall deco- 
rations, inscription*, stained glass, washing-stands, bookshelves, bedsteads, 
curtains— he designed them all upon the true principle* which were 
the foundation of his too short life. Such a thorough, manly character is 
not often met with, but. when encountered, should be " grappled to our 
soul with hooks of steel." He had failings, like the rest of us, but they 
lie beneath the stone which bears his illustrious name. The result of Its* 
short but laborious life is seen wherever the pointed nrch rises emanci- 
pate d from deadly depreciation — wherever the newly carved crocket climbs 
or the fininl bursts in beauty — wherever the solemn clang issues from 
Gothic spires or the groined vault echoes the sacred chant— wherever 
richly coloured light shines through the traceried window or the deeply 
recessed oriel. In cottage and in cathedral, and in the long list of build- 
ings which All the gap between them, we may trace, in a greater or lesser 
dejtree, the victory which lie initiated, and in the strucgle for which he 
was ever foremost. The task he set himself was taken from hi* fallen 
hand and completed; hut the honour belongs to him, and none arc more 
tree to acknowledge it than those who now gather their crops peacefully 
in the field where he, dauntless, in the midst of darkness and difficulty, 
drove the first furrow. 

By the way, we have heard numerous complaints of the extra charge of 
a shilling mode for admission to this collection. The Committee of the 
Architectural Exhibition ought certainly to have dispensed with it. The 
i'ugin Collection is very useful to it infilling a gallery which would other- 
wise have been empty and a revelation of their poverty. The advertise- 
ment which the Exhibition gives to the proposed publication ought to 
satisfy the publisher of the I'ugin Collection, without imposing a tax upon 
every visitor. The sooner the two parties come to some arrangement 
which will relieve the visitors of tbeir cause of complaint the better it 
will be, we think, for the tenants of both galleries. At all events, as the 
contents of all the galleries have been hitherto shown for one shilling, 
they might divide that sum. charging sixpence for each collect ion; but 
the better plan undoubtedly would be to restore to us tho scale of former 
years, and to let the I'ugin Collection rank as part and parcel of the 
Architectural Exhibition. This ooght to have been so settled at dm, 
before the Exhibition opened; but it is not too late now to retrace u wrong 
atep and to remove the came of justifiable irritation. 



BRITISH MUSEUM. 
TTB are requested to make known tlte following special regulations rcspectin K 
IT admission to the British Museum :— 

In order to give the public generally tbe utmost facilities for swing the British 
M useiuu during tbe tune of the lnternuthtnal Exhibition at Kensington, the 
Trustee* have laid down tbe following special regulations:— 

1. That the Museum, Instead of being clewed from tbe 1st to the of "thMay next, 
hr closed on Monday, the iNto of April, and re-opened on the following Monday, 
toe Mb of May. 

2. That from the uth of May to tlte 30th of August inclusive, the reading-room 
be kept open for readers, as uual, daily, Sundays only excepted ; but not later 
tiiun o o'clfx-k. 

3. That the Museum rollecthms, including those parts of the library of printed 
Umiks iinil irniiuN fipta, to which visitors are now admitted on imbue, davs, be 
kept open dally, Thursdays Bad Sunday* excepted, from 10 o'clock in the morning 
till 8 m the evening, during the months of May, June, Julv, and to tin 16th of 
August, Inclusive, but till half-past 7 only for tlie remainder" of that month. 

4. That during tli* same momlia and duys the restdiinr-room. and n small 



woof tbe llbran.* annexed to it, a> welf as the whole of Use north library, 
with the exception of its western extrrmitv, be open for the admission of the 
public jreswrally, only from o o'clock to 8, or half-lust 7, at before mentioned ; 
and ifi.i! mm 0 to ,'i o 'clerk none but readers, for the purpose of study, be 
admitted to the readii.tr-rooi.i, or to any of the libraries, exeept sueli of the rooms 
as Bit' usually accessible to ejsitors throughout the veur on public days 

5 That alUr 5 o'clock tbe reading-room and th'c hbraries geoeraliv, be not 
used for tbe purposes of study. 

0. Tliat Thursdays !m- reserved for el«uung the several departments, and that 
no visitors, excepting reader*, W. admitted into the Museum on that day. 



March -IX, 1*52. 



A. Pajuzzi, Principal Librarian. 



Tub State Pai-i:k Ori i. K.-Thi* structure, erected thirty years ago. Is 
to be taken down ; and the w-.rk . f demolition will !»• commenced in a week or 
two, Tor tlie pnrpiMc ol charing tlie space lor tin- new Government otlices. All 
tbe documents contained in the ftute Paper Office will lietransferr.il to tbe new 
buildings on the HolL. stale, in rrtter-lnne, where reader* will in future hue 
ihe opportunity of eon.ulti,,-.. then.. The accommodation is small at present, but 
the Master of the Holls is tskiMjr measure, to extrial it. 



CRITICISM. 

CRITICISM it a subject upon which an hlea which ii certainly in- 
sufficient, and may be fairly said to be erroneous, ia generally 
held, for tbe popular notion about it embraces little beyond fault- 
finding, and the minute and hostile examination of individual works, 
or even of detached portions of works. Tlte Idea that hearty praise, or 
a general appreciation of excellencies, great or small, should form part of 
it, is one far from universally held ; and the fact that broad views and 
general principles lie at the base of all sound criticism, and arc the firat 
and most legitimate object* upon which it should be exercised, ia still leas 
generally appreciated. And yet both of these things are true, and need 
to be emphatically recalled to the recollection of many who attempt to 
criticise works of art, and the artists who produce them. 

Criticism is a word identical in rriginal meaning with judgment, but by 
one of tho?o subtle processes with which the history of language abounds, 
wc have restricted the nse of the one word to mean judging of works of 
art or literature, while tho other is made to embrace thecoosideration of all 
classes of subjects upon which on opinion baa to be formed without dis- 
tinction. 

If it be understood, then, that the art of criticising ought to be held to 
mean the art of judging of certain product* of human genius and skill, it 
will be readily perceived that the mere utterance of oracular dicta upon 
individual poems or pictures, books or buildings, will bo but a part, and by 
no means the noblest part, of this art of judging. Solid grounds upon which 
to form opinions must be laid down. Sound principles of reasoning, and a 
suitable temper of mind must be acquired, and the art of correctly applying 
to individual cases broad principles already ascertained must tie cultivated, 
with care. 

For the first, patient and accurate observation and a retentive memory 
arc necessary ; for tho second, powers of generalising and of logical 
reasoning arc essential; while the third require* much familiarity with tho 
nature of the objects under consideration, as well a* with the principles 
by the light of which they are to be viewed. 

A critic- at any rate a critic of the fine arts— is not to be regarded as a 
judge sitting to execute law ; his sphere is, at the present day, and will for 
long if not for ever remain a wider one, embracing quite aa much the 
inquiry into the laws by which works of art ought to he regulated as that 
Into the degree in which any given works of art have complied with or 
transgressed a given rule. 

This is not the caso in literature to the same extent aa in the arts. The 
methods of human thought and tlte rules of literary composition havu 
been more distinctly laid down, and traditions of criticism more 
directly handed down to us. than those of artistic design. It is not because 
there is less actually a right and a wrong in art than in literature, that 
the principle* of the one are less clearly known or held than those of tbe 
other, but because literature has been almost continuously studied from tho 
times of the greatness of Greece till the present day. while art hat been 
followed fitfully and at intervals. And further, in our own country, aa, 
in fact in all Europe, literature, in lit rudiments or its refinements, ha* 
been universally taught in schools, colleges, and all places of learning, 
while art hat been as constantly overlooked, so that thoae who would 
blush to utter a false quantity, or to write bad grammar, will un- 
hesitatingly call Italian art pure Grecian, or declare in favour of the moat 
glaringly inharmonious colouring or defective drawing, unaware that 
the one fault is of precisely the same character at the othert both alike 
betray ignorance of the rudiments of what ought to be the ordinary know- 
ledge of a person of good education. 

The same thing it true of tbonght and judgment, at well as of mere 
matters of information. You will find men of ordinary aecomplisbmr nt», 
capable of weighing the relative merits of proao or vena writers, ablo to 
point ant the defects in style of authors, their points of similarity or of 
contrast, and the reason* of their higher or lower position assigned to 
them ; but there are, comparatively speaking, very few familiar with the 
works, the merits, the defects, the resemblances, and the differences between 
various schools of art, and between individual architects, sculptors, painters, 
or musicians. Still fewer are there at all capable of pointing out the 
grounds upon which such judgment* ought to be formed, even if they 
themselves have arrived at decided.opinioni at to certain artitu or certain 
schools. 

The majority of great artists have never accustomed themselves to that 
accurate investigation of their own ideas, or that precise use of language 
which would enable them to embody in word* the principle* upon which 
they hare worked — principle* constantly underlying all their work, and 
yet. In many cases, never shaped to their mind in the form of rules; just 
as we may enjoy tho perfect use of our mother tongue, and may speak it 
correctly, without having ever learned it* grammar or it* syntax syste- 
matically. We have consequently to seek In tbe works of artists, rather 
than from their written or spoken words, trace* of the laws they hare 
deduced from an observation of nature, or of other artist*, for their own 
guidance. 

The want of general information in tho public mind relative to the 
arts is a great misfortune, but the want of carefully wrought out criticism, 
of admitted and well-founded maxims to guide tho practice of artists and 
the opinions of their ob«crvers, and of simple, yet logically incontrovertible 
principles for those maxims to be based on, is a far greater misfortune, 
and one which presses alike upon artists and the general public. To tho 
establishment of these, then, should the highest efforts of criticism be 
directed, tor it Is onlv in accordance with well established principle* that 
individual works of art should be critically investigated. 
( Architecture— if free from some of tho difficulties which beset ] 
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and sculpture oa the one band, and music on the other — ii, nevertheless, a 
subject needing deep investigation, »» will best appear if we come to 
examine the opinions held by the most eminent artists in that field of art, 
or advanced by those who criticise tbeir works. 
Our ideas are in complete confusion — one man declaring in favour of 

rmctry, another in favour of picturesque confusion; one maintaining 
superiority of Pointed Gothic, a second of Romanesque, and a third of 
Classic; while here we have one artist depending entirely on form and 
proportion, there a second making everything subservient to colour, and 
again, a third willing to see excellence in architecture only In proportion 
as it is enriched by sculpture. 

This is not, however, the worst, if only these artists would refrain from 
depreciating that which they do not themselves pursue; for each of these 
minds lias got hold of one thread out of the great skein which must be 



architectural art. and «o far as a portion of the truth is seized upon, and 
held to. and worked by, so fur all is well. Symmetry and pii-turesqucness, 
Gothic, l!oiuane«|ue, Renaissance, proportion and colour, arc each ex- 
cellent portions » if true architecture — nay, more, each one of these com- 
prehensive words means so much that it may be quite enough to form 
the main feature of the architecture of one building, of one man, of one 



Tt is. however, when we come to And how exclusively each believer holds 
his faith; how the Gothic artist cannot believe that the Classicist may be 
right also; and the colourist cannot sec beauty in fine form when in mono- 
chrome; — it is when we meet with bigotry, intolerance, and narrow- 
mindedness, that we begin to understand how much of Ignorance we are 
all steeped in; how far Pugin's or any other authorities' "true principles" 
|ag behind the external truths of nature, and How much wc yet have to 



The lust two centuries, unfavourable as they have proved to the arts, 
have witnessed an extraordinary and magnificent advance in the study of 
physical science, and the mutual relations of all the sciences to one 
another have been just as markedly brought into prominence as the facts 
and laws of the sciences themselves. Without doubt all true art is as 
much a whole as is all nature, and the obstinacy with whirl; we persist 
In not only splitting the art into fragments but also in neglecting every 
fragment but one. and then condemning those who have fixed upon any 
fragment except the pnrticular one we ourselves are enamoured of, shows 
how far wc arc still i 
we are about 



removed imm a true critical understanding of what 



The moral of all this is, that it behoves us to study the art of archi- 
tecture- with the direct aim of establishing its first principle", and only to 
criticise so far as we feel sure of having solid ground to po upon. The 
method of studying architecture most usually adopted has hitherto been 
the historical; ami while no method could bo better adapted for interesting 
tbe student, and for enabling him to remember with accuracy the facts 
with which bis mind ought to he stored, historical study can be— often 
h»» been— pursued far without the necessity of investigating or under- 
standing the principles of architecture as an art. 

The value of the study of architecture as an embodiment of the great 
principles which belong to all the arts, coloured by and adapted to ita 
peculiar requirements as constructive rather than purely ideal, has been 
till now too little recognised ; it presents the noblest possible field for 
investigation, and, perhaps, no literature is of so much valuo to the 
architect as the attempts, more or less fragmentary as they have always 
hitherto been, which have lieen made to occupy this field. 

The palm of honour here undoubtedly belongs to our eloquent but 
erratic art-critic, John Knskin. Admitting fully the imperfections of his 
works— imperfect ions which have been remorselessly held up to light by 
1 who have failed to mark much else— wc cannot but remember with 
the efforts he has made to anal vso the nature of architecture, 
in relation at once to the necessities of construction and the 
fundamental principles of art. 

Parte of the "Seven Lamps," and the first volume of tin? "Stones of 
Venice." will recur to the minds of those familiar with the works of Mr. 
Ruskin, and these alone would form a magnificent contribution to our 
stores of art literature. Wc are disposed also to think that his introduction 
of references to other arts while architecture is under special consideration, 
and to this art. in publications devoted to the more especial investigation of 
natural scenery, or of painting, arc most valuable, as tending to rouse a 
reeling of tbe mutual dependence and relationship of all the fine arts, and 
to induce a comprehensive grasp of great principles. 

We owe it to Ruskin if the English public is beginning to think and 
judge intelligently of architecture, and perhaps wc owe it also to him if 
some of our architects are themselves beginning to think of what they are 
about Wc have, however, barely made a commencement. With space 
diminished by our travelling farilities, distance annihilated by the photo- 
graphic art, and the accumulations of all time placed at our disposal in a 
manner hitherto impossible, is it too much to hope that this generation 
shall witness a general spread among artists and people of compre- 
hensive knowledge ? We think not: and wc confidently believe that an 
increasing appreciation of the excellence of all art, and an intelligent 
I of cultivated taste and well trained reasoning powers t 



study of the art of architecture will, at no distant day. enable us to super- 
sede many of our present, imperfect, partial, and prejudicial views by 



ncd, truthful, and comprehensive critical judgment, 
■'-truths of nature. 



upon 



THE MANAGEMENT OF OUR ART INSTITUTIONS. 

FOR several years everyone who has taken even a faint interest in the 
management of our art-collections has been convinced of the utter 
inadequacy of the existing system to fulfil the duties which fall upon it. 
It has no public defenders. Its only armour is that which has in the 
course of years sluggishly grown upon It, but at the sound of approaching 
opposition instinct rather than activity causes it to enfold itself in this 
impenetrable and mysterious veil ; calm and, apparently, indifferent, it 
evinces no »iun of animation, however heavy or stinging may be the attacks 
upon it. Vulnerable points are periodically discovered, and sharp weapons 
are sheathed therein to their very hilts, hut no quiver betokens internal 
disturbance or discomfort. There is no ebb of the vital tide, no relaxation 
of its tenacious grasp. There i» neither life nor usefulness apparent in it 
until the spring-time comes, when it opens its voracious mouth, Kwallows 
the yearly-increasing Parliamentary grant, and then sinks again into a 
state of ahnormous lethargy. In oil other public matters we have ^omo 
minister responsible for the expenditure upon them. The funds devoted 
to our art-galleries escape such inconvenient interference. The money 
may be improperly expended ; pictures may be bought us works of ort 
and soi l as rubbish; but an elegantly turned ItlnleBM from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer repudiating all responsibility is all the satisfaction which 
I Government can afford to any complainant. The keeper of the National 
Portrait Gallery may enjoy his " dignified repose " at the public expense 
in Great George- street, but the only answer tD inquiry is that it "is still 
an infant institution ;" we must, therefore, make no clamorous noise 
around its cot, but submit meekly to the thraldom of its expulsive monthly 
imrse, thankful that even the smallest of hrass plates indicates the 
whereabouts of the haiitling, and that wc arc even occasionally allowed to 
look, and expected, of course, to smile approvingly, upon its undeveloped 
beaut} 1 . The British Museum may be covered with unhealthy spots, its 
treatment may he condemned by its own officers, but no public control 
must, on any account, interfere with it. "The Trustees" are professedly 
responsible, but for any real responsibility which wc can touch and 
handle as tangibly as tlicy touch the public money, wc miplit ns profitably 
have a Board of Afghans or New /inlanders. Ministers who never other- 
wise go mar the British Museum will, when :iicy are wantei, go there to 
pass a cut-and dried resolution, but they go as ci offiein Trtisic-es and not 
as Ministers who have to answer to the House of Commons tor their 
actions. 

The rotten system is defended by no Government, and yet each sncccssivo 
Chancellor °t the Exchequer, whilst acknowledging the evil, puts forth 
some fcoid of palliation ibr. and asks us to submit a little longer to it. 
Whenever the subject is brought hetoro Parliament it offers Ml opportunity 
for a very ingenious speech. No one could fence more skilfully with the 
question 'than did Mr. Gladstone lately but throughout the whole of 
his speech he never for an instant grappled it fairly and manfully. The 
real point demanded was that for the preparation of any estimate, and for 
the expenditure of any money, voted in aid of the British Museum, the 
National Gallery, and other art-institutions, one minister of the Crown 
should be responsible to the House of Commons. The re solution was 
clearly understood by every member, and by no e>ne more «« than by Mr. 
Gladstone; vet, how did ho answer it ? By admitting that the motion con- 
tained " little that is open to dispute ;" that the speech of Lord II. l>cnnor 
was one "tending in the right direction towards unity, responsibility, and 
efficiency in the management of institutions of great public importance;" 
and then, without venturing to offer a negative to the motion, he cleverly 
leal the members off on a wrong scent, by showing that the mover and 
seconder of the address differed in the details of tbeir respective remedies. 
Because I>ord II. Lennox and Mr. Gregory did not agree in a minor matter, 
ho " passed by" that portion of the subject ; because the National Portrait 
Gallery is an infant institution, he finds therein a reason for passing by 
also the criticism applied to it. It is to no purpose that Ix>rd Lennox 
showed that the National Portrait Gallery costs the country something 
like ISs. for every visitor to it. The charge is avoided — not met. But ho 
preporcd to make a stand on behalf of the British Museum. Committee 
after committee, wc are told, has sat upon the British Museum, which 
shows that the mind of the country and of Parliament was beginning, for 
the first time in our history, to be turned to the subjects of art and science 
ami education, as matters of political concern. The very fact of those 
committees sitting one after the other proves, we should have thought, 
that the government of those institutions was imperfect— that there 
existed obstacles to their full development, and barriers to their improve- 
ment ; and wlien we call to mind that the deliberate opinions of those com- 
mittees have been disregarded, and that the constitution of the Museum 
remains unchanged In spite of them, we cannot be far wrong in concluding 
that the time is come when a resolution founded mainly upon their reports 
should be adopted by the House of Cutnmons. 

Throughout the whole of his dexterous address Mr. Gladstone proceeded 
on one plan. In one sentence he admitted the statements of the proposer 
of the resolution, and then, in the next, threw a veil over the concession. 
Whilst we «av that the administration of these institutions is prartlrolly 
defective, the Chancellor of the Exchequer says they arc " theoretical!^ 
and speculatively imperfect." Whilst wc think that the sooner the batch 
of administrative irresponsible Trustees are replaced liy one responsible 
minister of the Crown the belter will it be for the growth of art, Mr. 
Gladstone thinks that the constitution of the administrative body may 
fairlv, " at mmr future lime," lie submitted to reconsideration and revision. 
Having admitted so much, he trotted out the subject of a removal of the 
Natural History Collection in order to distract the attention of the House 
which was, that whatever public money is to bo 
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expended, and whatever arrangement* are made in consequence of th»t 
expenditure, ought to be placed under the direction of a responsible minister 
of the Crown. 

Within the last fourteen rears upward* of £2,200.000 been voted 
without the faintest personal or individual responsibility. We know that 
wc have diSerent Boards of Trustees composed of the most heterogeneous 
members, and of the most cumbrous character ; that the greater half 
of them are as ignorant of, as they are indifferent to, what the lesser 
half does; that some hold their office* <m account of theological, and others 
on account of political, eminence; that some have a seat at ths Board 
because, tlirtr great ancestors took an interest in some special department 
of antiquities, and either gave or sold them to the nation; but th it few 
take their seats at the Bixarda in consequence of their know ledge of art, or 
of their ability to give their time to promoting its growth. Moreover, we 
know that the opinions of the working few cun at any meeting be over- 
ruled by the majority, who know nothing about the subject, and who 
consequently think it wise to allow things to remain as they are rather 
than necessitate even a small amount of though: upon the consequence 
of any proposed change; that whatever jobbery ooyes out, we might as 
well grasp at a ball of quicksilver us attempt to get hold of a responsible 
person. 

Wo arc asked to reserve our stricture* until the proper time for 
considering the matter, and, after waiting, arc then told that the proper 
time has gone by. Kvcry kind of evasion is resorted to in ordi-r to silence 
opponents, and every subterfuge adopted to stifle inquiry. A pi™ of 
guilty is put in to avoid exposure, and then n point of l «w' is r.i\-te 1 why 
sentence should be deferred, thus making tho discussion refer but slightly 
to the indictment. 

It is high time that these tactics should be abandoned, and that the 
question should Ite decided upon its merits. Lord H. Lennox may sec a vista 
of promise in the speech of the Chancellor of the Kxchcqucr. We can 
discern there only a desert mirage, and on reaching it we shall expect 
another attempt to flatter us into silence by a repetition of the illusive 
promise. 

What is required for tho interest of art is, a minister with a seat in the 
Cabinet, who shall be entrusted with authority over our art-institntioni, 
and over our public monuments, and who shall be responsible to the House 
of Commons, and through it to the couutry, for the expended money and 
for the works it is spent upon. When we have that concession made 
to us we shall have plenty of improvements to make in the management 
of our art-iniUtulions, but until wc possess a responsible director of this 
department, all reports of committees on the subject and all suggestions as 
to their adoption are, it is to be feared, but as s«ed • 



Dererolier, 1851 ; those fur llu< half-tide basin were begun in IAjG, and worn 
finished early in lHril. Tin? total cost of these works, exclusive of the quay walla, 
had amounted to f'Ji.iir-ei. In addition, the lower portion i^f the river to the pier- 
hiails was straightened, and Iwth it and the new cut were dcf|*ncd by dredging. 
Itv these means the depth «f the entrance channel hud been increased 4 feet since 
l(i50. There wan nothing peculiar in the construction of tlir wuiiu, but their 
execution wav attended with wiuc difficulty, a« a large portion had to be per- 
Conned by tide wi«-k, with as llltle interruption as possible- to the trade of tlw- 
port. The foundations varied (rum luird concreted gravel to soft sandy cloy, 
extending to a considerable depth. 

The mo*t important work conm-ricd with the port of Swansea was the rang'' 
of floating dork accommodation called the South Dock, which was formed mi 
the forrslmiv of tlw- sea lieyund high-water mark. An Art was obtained, In 1*47, 
for the construction nf this dock, according tn u design furnudtrd by Mr. T. l"age, 
M. Inst. C.K. In I860 the author was requeued to make tiki necessary plans 
for a trumpet-month ejitrain-e hiudii. havioii an area of 3 acres; for a lialf-tidc, 
or outer dock, entrance, 70 tret in width, with a single pair of gates, having a 
depth of water over the sill of 24 feet ; for a hnlf-ti«li* basin, or outer duck, eon- 
taming an area o( 4 acres, with a dejitb o\er the nil of 'Si fett 0 inches; for an 
enimncr lock, :W0 tret long mid 00 feet wide, divided bv Intermediate gates «) 
as tn form a greater or a smaller lock, with nu averagr depth over llie inner sill 
of 22 fi-ct 0 Inches , and for a dock having an an a of 13 nrrrs, with a depth of 
24 fret. CuiiMderahle progress had been made with these works, when thry 
were Mhrprndetl, in IrVVi, tor want of funds. They were resumed in 1467, and 
were completed in IrViO, at a t«l*l cost ot £t<«i,o73* One of Uh- first operations 
was the formation of .an i mbankn* lit to exclude the wa. Careful oltaervations 
showed, that the main anion of the sea ai.d the s t of the tides were to thr east- 
ward, towards the Mumbles beuilbud. It was. therefore, decided to construct a 
scries of timber groyne*, at intervals of l/rfH) feet, extending from Use shore to 
thr line of the proposed embankment. H»ugh boulder gravel, found immediately 
under the sand and tlw made ground, was tipped hrtwecu the seaward -ends of 
the groynes, until a shingle beuch, of great depth, w-as gradually formed, which 
scrvc<l as a lace to tlw embankment, awl proved an effective barrier to the en- 
croachments of the sea. Tbc centre of the embankment was composed of the 
clay sad peat found in the excavations, so that something like a puddle dyke 
was formed, and very ordinary means s«v sufficient to keep down the accu- 
mulation of water within the works. When the sea embankment had advanced 
some distance, the masonry of tho dock wall* was proceeded with. These wall* 
consisted of rubble, with coursed rubbled fuccwurk to a height of 2 fact below 
the general level of lite surface of the water in tlx duck. They Were facod in tbe 
upper part with ashlar, projecting 3 inches ttryond the rabble fucewprk. They 
were backed with tbe lightest and driest material that could be procured, In 
layers forming an angle Iroat tbe wall, and rubble drains, with pipes for carrying 
oH' any spring, or upland waters, were placed at intervals in tbe walls. In no 
instance had any failure taken place, although the walls were subjected to a 



in stony places. 



WORKS AT THE POUT OF SWANSEA.* 

Til E l*ort of Swansea was situated in the centre of an extensive bay, at the 
einliourluirc of the River Tawe, up which the tide flowed for a distance of 
three inilrs ; but, as the ordinary flow of th* river was trifling, the maintenance 
of tlw channel was chiefly dependent upon the ebb and flow of a large body of 
tidal water between the pier*. Previous to the year 171)1 there were only a few 
Insignificant wharves nrar the mouth of tlie river, and there was a bar at the 
entrance, over which the depth of water did not exceed from 16 in 17 feet at 
spring tides. The effect of the construction of the piers, which still remained as 
they were completed in the year 1MO0, from tin; designs of Captain Huddart, 
F.R.S., had been to lower the bar and to drive it further out to sea ; so that In 
1831 the depth of water had been increased to 20 feet. The rusutn pier was 
1,340 feet, and the western was £80 feet, In length. Tbe author then alluded to 
the report submitted to tbe Harbour Trustees by Mr. Telford on tbe Stb of 
February, 1827, tn which lie recommended that the old and a proposed new 
channel of the river should bv converted into floats, as well as to tne opinions of 
sevend other engineers, including Mr. Jesse Hartley, who, in 1831, suggested 
that a new cut should 1st made for the river, which was to be ''canalised " by 
tlw construction of a weir across the mouth, and that the town reach should be 
appropriated to a dock and half-tide basin. In tbe folh iwiug vrar Mr. Jlartl'-v 
In a further report, adhered generallv to Ids former plan, but advised, in addi- 
tion, tbe deepening ol the harbour liy dredging. Fortunately, In the author's 
opinion, the works for the "canalisation' of the river were not carried out. A 
new channel was, however, commenced in 1840, and completed in 1844, at an 
expense of £21,000. It* e fleet bad been to leasen tbc risk to shipping, and. by 
ing a better direction and greater force to tbc outgoing current, to improve 
{be navigation. In 1845 Mr. Ileodel was consulted as to floating dock accom- 
modation, and, under his direction, tbe construction of an entrance, with a 
double sill, was proceeded with as a preliminary step to the conversion either of 
the river, or of the town reach, into a float; but of this work the masonry alone 
was executed. 

In his first report to the trustees in February, 1K10, the author proposed tbe 
formation of n dock on the site of the town reach, or old bed of the river. It 
was subsequently determined to construct a dock and half-tide basin, or the 
respective area* of II acres and 2| acres, with a lock entrance to tlie dock, 
100 feel long and SO fret wide, and an entrance to tlw half-tide basin 00 feet in 
width, having a depth of water over the sills, of 23 fcrt 0 inches, and 25 feet 
ti Inches at high water of ordinary spring tides. A small lock connected the 
Swan-a canal with the float, and another, at tbe head of tbe float, communi- 
cated with the various works on the hanks of the river above. A small dock 
leading from the float, with an extensive range of warehouses round its margin, 
was also constpirted at the same time for the Duke of Beaufort. The works for 
tin- lock and float were commenced in November, 1849, and completed in 

• The talwunce of a par*" wxd before the I >i«,lHuttoi< «f Ctvll Knirlaeers, by Mr. Jahxs 
Alsi ll\n nr. M. tint. C.K.. wt». sUtv-l tr.nl bo -.tt.|.M-.sl to rive im account of Ibc tm-t »d.1 
lircsrnt lii«-.r> of t'lcs* port,, n touit i 
Ui.i work, connected *llh Ohio, r 



severe test ; Inasmuch as they were nearly completed wlien the works 
pended, and, on their resumption, the dock and outer basin were found to have 
liecoine filled with water. Details were then given of tl>e lock and entrance, 
from which it appeared that they were constructed, generally, with elliptical 
inverted arches of rubble, Use quoins and floors, or platforms, being of sandstone 
ashlar, obtained from tbe cool measures in the neighbourhood. Tbe pointed sill 
stone* and tlte hollow quoin* were of grerostoue and syenite, from the Carling 
Nose ami ltarnton Mount Quarries, near Edinburgh. Tlte sill stones were care, 
fully toothed and bonded into the floor stones, so as to avoid a brag straigb'. 
joint. Tbc recess and side walls were of rubble, with ashlar facrwork in tlic 
upper portion, similar to the duck walls, but tbc wing walls were faced throuph- 
mit willi ashlar. Tbe filling and discharging ruherts were of lirickwork. The 
sluice frames and paddlr* wci>i of cast-iron, faced with brass. In the lock and 
entrance gates, tbe heel mitre posts and tbu lower rili were of tbe best teak and 
English oak, and the ribs and planking were of pitch pine. Across tbe lock 
there was a swivel bridge, in one leal, consisting of two wruught-iron tul ular 
girders, with a superstructure fitted for railway or road traffic. There. I • 
backwater, tbe waste from lockage was supplied by a 
pumpiog-engine of 24 horse-power. 

Tbe successful application of hydraulic power for working tbe usual I 
at the float lock, and at the lock at Newport dock, with much heavier gates, 
determined the aatbor to adopt tbe same plan at the new dock entrance, as, in 
case of any accident hav|iening tu the hydraulic machinery, the usual aitarm 
were then always available. As it was <>f tlic utmost Importance, in tlx ship- 
ping of Welsh coal, that a* little breakage as possible should take place, tlic 
hydraulic drops, ur hoists, were so constructed as to deliver the coal into the bold 
of any class of vessel immediately at tlie hatchway ; allowance being also made 
fur the difference in sine of the broad-gauge coal-waggons, the wrlgnt of which 
varied from 14 to 10 tons. Tlie various machines employed for opening and 
shutting the gates, bridges, and sluices, for working tbe capstans, for dis- 
charging ballast, and for loading coal, as well as for the shipping and discharging 
of general cargoes, were upon tdr William Armstrong's hydraulic system, bavins; 
accumulators equivalent to an effective pressure of 750 lbs. per square inch. 

With respect to the work performed bv the hydraulic machinery, and its cost, 
it scented that, during tbe year ending October, 1800, the actual expenditure for 
engine power had been £22 IC«. Id. per week, or at tlie rale of U"2t> of a penny 
per cubic feet of water used for pressure. Tbe cost of working was — by the 
cranes, 0-10ths ; by the combined drop, 5-10tb*; and by the waggon drops, 
4-lOUis of a penny per ton. But, inasmuch as tlic engine power was never fully 
employed, tlils statement must not Ik* received as conclusive, as regarded tbe 
raiinbilitir-s of the machinery. With the 80 horn-power steam-engine, it was 
believed that 100,000 culdc Tret of water could Ik pumped per week, at a cost of 
£30, or at the rate of 0-072 of a penny per cubic foot of water; and that of this 
quantity 80,000 cubic feet would be available fur win-king tlw crone* and the 
coal-drop*, at a cost, for tbe hydraulic power alone, of about 1 farthing and 
1 -7th of a penny par too respectively. 

Thr coinmerrial effect of the construction of the dock works and of the gsnera) 
improvement of the liarbonr was shown by tbc great Increase in thr tonnage of 
I vessel* frequenting the ]»rt. In 1851. on tlw completion ol the first, or north 
i dock, this amounted tu 200,4-74 tons only. In Irsju it was .V12,y.V> tons, and 
i during I In- vear I8til the foreign tonnage bod inenwsed 10 per cent., and the 
Mf.iJ-i^^Ji^^h.lTini^ I ,radr " ktl >- I" extend, owing to improved communication* with the 

wuFTtEo- to^sff^ I steam-coal aud the iron-produe-ing districts, a, well a, with the heart of the 
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MASTKR'8 COURT, TRISITT COLLEGE, CAlinRTPGE • 



COUBT AT THE GREAT EXmiilTION.t 
aware tliat the Rcclctiological Society applied for a 



THE MEDIAEVAL 
/"\CR reader) arc 

\J space In Class .10 of the Great Exhibition, to serve, in "legal language, 
as a "conduct-pipe" for work* of architect! and artists friendly to the 
Society, and willing to join u» in a united representation of oor phase of 
art. This application win favourably entertained. At the same time, 
several other exhibitors, distinguished in Tarioua branches of mediaeval 
art, religious and secular, bad asked for and had obtained space in the 
aamo Class. The time drew nigh to map oot the area among the different 
nppticant*, the immediate labour being divided between Mr. Waring, the 
superintendent of the Class, and a committee of exhibitors presided over 
by Mr. Crace. Observing, as they did, that we came forward in the cha- 
racter, so to speak, of super-exhibitors, within our own space, and that 
the works of the other mediaeval exhibitors in the Class were homogeneous 
trill) our own, they proposed to us that we should take the control of the 
whole medieval department within that Class, receiving nnd arranging a 
Mediaeval Court ; under the obligation, of course, to provide for the list of 
exhibitors who hail already received their allotments. We did not hesitate 
at once to close with an offer made in so friendly and complimentary a 
manner, and so desirable for tbe objects which we had In view s while the 
exhibitor* who were thus placed in correspondence with us roost cheerfully 
acquiesced. 

Accordingly, we are in possession of a court of SO fret square, ad- 
vantageously placed In tbe open space on the north side of the nave, and 
done to the eastern dome. Mr. Burges nnd Mr. Slater have agreed jointly 
to carry out the arrangement of it, and in their hands we arc sure that it 
will he well done. We have no wish to forestall anticipation by a detailed 
catalogue of the Mediaeval Court ; but we may, in passing, mention that 
nearly all branches of ccclcsiological art will be most satisfactorily repre- 
sented. Sculpture will partly appear in completed works and partly In 
Casts. We may note a rers-dos by Mr. StrceL executed by Mr. Earp > and 
a portion of that for Waltham Abbey, designed by Mr. Burges, and 
executed by Mr. Nichot, with the cartoon of the rest. There is likewise a 
re red os, by Mr. Tculon, carved by Mr. Earp ; and another by Mr. White, 
and a cast of the sculptures in the Bcdminstvr reredos, sculptured by Mr. 
Fanner, under Mr. Norton's directions. Mr. Redfrrn contributes casts of 
his sculptures of the Ascension, for the Digby mortuary chapel at 
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borne, and for Mr. Slater's Wesrropp monument in Limerick Cathedral ; 
the latter being arranged in connection with a portion of the actual carved 
work of the monument. Mr. White and Mr. Norton contribute font* t and 
there wUl be a cast of the Renaissance foot at Witlcy, which Mr. Forsyth 
carved for Mr. Dawkes. 

Mr. Philip will contribute a cast of Dr. Mill's monument (designed by 
Mr. Scott) and effigy at Ely. Mr. Nichol will send another effigy, executed 
under Mr. llurges' eyes, and arranged on a high tomb in connection with 
some subject* in relief. Mr. Forsyth sends the lute Lord Cawdor's high 
tomb, of which Mr. Nesfleld was architect. Statuary by Mr. Farmer and 
Mr. Forsyth will also appear. Messrs. Clayton and Bell give one of the 
circular panels, with an incised subject, for the Lichfield pavement. In 
woodwork there will be the stalls of Chichester, carved by Mr. Forsyth 
from Mr. Slater's design ; Mr. Burges' piquant painted furniture ; Mr. 
Norman Shaw's rieli bureau, executed by Mr. Forsyth, which wa» shown a 
year or two «inc* at the Architectural Exhibition ( and 



by Messrs. Pricbnrd and I 

Metal-work will be largely represented in contribution* by Mr. Skid- 
more ; and Mr. Street will send the iron font cover for St. James', Garden- 
street, by Mr. Leavers. The Ecclesiologlcal Society will have the satis- 
faction of exhibiting the frontal which it presents to Sl Paul's cathedral, 
designed, according to the " Cologne " method, by Mr. Bodley, and executed 
by Mr. Bell. The Iican of Peterborough has also most kindly lent the new 
frontal for hit cathedral, executed by Use Ladies' Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
Society -, and the same Society tend* a frontal for Clehooger church, 
designed by Mr. Preedy. The court will also contain hangings by 
Messrs. Jones and Willis, executed after Mr. Street's designs. The 
progress of Mediaeval art-manufscture in general will also be illustrated 
from the firms of Messrs. Morris and Marshall, Harland and Fisher, and 
llayward. 

Wc might name other contributors, but we have enumerated enough to 
show that the schools of art, which in the Exhibition of 1851 were all 
but exclusively represented in Pugin's court, will now be taken up by 
independent hands, with the advantage of the schooling of eleven laborious 
and eventful year*. But medustval art is not confined to our own court. 
The National Committee for Architecture has also the control of a court 
for the exhibition of architectural art-manufactures, of all styles, situated 
on the cast side of the sooth limb of the transept*, which project from the 
east dome, in which we are glad to say that Gothic art will not occupy an 
It will contain the marble pulpit for the nave C. 
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Westminster Abbqr, designed bj Mr. Seott, ami executed by Mr. Field, 
which is to lie. eft. red a« n tribute to Dean Trench's exertions in establish- 
ing (lit- •[Kciiil services, and another marble pulpit by Mr. Street, executed 
t.v Mr. Earp. It will alio compri-c- metal-work by Mr. Leavers, and a 
»w:ioti iif the wall-space will be wcuplel by the prize subjects for this 
year of the Architectural Museum, out of which we may select the wood 
carving* anil <iur own eolour-prire panels for special praise. Across this 
south ea«t trunscpt, and at if connecting that court with our own. will 
stretch the lofty metal choir amen, which Mr. BbMnwfl ha* executed for 
Hereford Cathedral, under Mr. Scott's directions. Mr. Hardman will nl»o, 
we believe, be fully- represented in the «amc portion of tho building. In 
the galleries of the special Architectural Exhibition, comprising drawing! 
and models, which abut on the north-cast angle ot the oast dome, we have 
reason to think that the Gothic school will throw down the friendly 
gauntlet with spirit. • • • 

With regard to the controversy which they (foreigners) and we have 
Mjuallv fur venrs been conducting with the classical M-liools, we are 
little in fear. " Within the British side of the Exhibition building, by the 
free and ungrudging cnn.cn t of all who are engaged In the work, this con- 
trovcr«y has been one of perfect friendliness and mutual co-operation. Each 
school has striven to make the gener.il success the greatest by doing 
molt for its own cause, and cheering the othsr on to similar exertions. 
The verdict will be with the visitors, both puhl c an 1 critical. Of one 
thing for onr o»n part we arc certain, that Mediaeval art, In nil its 
varieties, will occupy a position very different frjin that of. and hardly to 
have been expected, in 1851. 



STEWKLF.Y CHUKCII. IH'CKS. 

MOST of your readers are probably acquainted with (hi* Interesting church, 
either ifr»m acluid inspection or from the engraving of it given in Lyons. 
Its h!"tory I" nis> well known as part of the history of art in this country. It I* 
(lie sl-tcrVhureh to Iffley, built n i the same plan, In the same style, and pro- 
bably by (lie same architect, nshotli churches were given about the mm*' time lo 
the l'rlorv of Kenllworth. Hitherto, for seven hundred y.ars, Stewkley Church 
hnshcen iortunate enough to escap.- any alteration, and it in, consequently, the 
must per.'rct rxample of a rich Norman church of Hie middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury that we have remaining In England. Hut, after escaping the perils of the 
Reformation in the sixteenth century, the great Rebellion of the Puritans in the 
seventeenth, nnd the ignorance aiid apathy of the ch-irchwarden* of the 
eighteenth, It is about to fall, in the niiielre'utli. under the ban Is of modern 
hi^liion, which has b *n more destructive to our old pariah churches than all the 
ethers put log.lber. The west end Is to lie pulled down, and I lie nave lengthened 
13 f. . i, or one buy, on the pretext of miking more mm, but in reality to get rid 
«'f an ugly western gallery, which holds, in fact, more people than the proposed 
new l*»y of the nave will bold, and is nearer to the desk, the pulpit, and the altar. 
This gallery I* to be got rid of as an eyesore, ami III eoiupliunc with 
the wel -known dictum, "tlial it i» impossible to pray in a gillrry." 
This dictum I believe to be absolutely false; as ni«tt>-r of fact, a person 
who is really disposal to prav will not he hindered from doing so by 
the accident « hither he is placed in a gallery or on the Boor. This 
dictum, then, is mere cant or affectation, and it has been, in practice, one 
>if the most mischievous of all the dictations of modern fashion. The large 
gallery at Stewkley is an ugly thing which I should, abstractedly, be glad to see 
r moved ; but it is a mere piece of prnnolding, removable at any time wh.-n 
funds are fot throning to build a chapel -of -ease, or srhool-room chapel, in another 
|>ar! of the parish, to hold the |K-ople now contained in the gallery, and the 
venerable itructure wonld still remain intact. 

The circular which is issued for the purpose of obtaining money nnder the 
pretext of accommodating a larger number of worshippers, states that the parch 
in It miles long, and the population 1,-VM), while the church accommodation Is 
only 200. Surely this Is a strong rase for a chapcl-of-ease, and not for u mere 
temporary makeshift, which would destroy the original plan and proportions of 
the old church lor eswr, whilst the next incumbent will still cry out for a 
chapel-of-ease. This gallery hide* nothing but a part of the small west window, 
the head of which is seen above it, and a small part of the top of the two aide 
doorways, which would he avoided altogether hy rawing the front of the gallery 
about a foot. It seem* to me Just a case where a medinrval architect wonld hare 
shown his skill by making this useful gallery an ornamental feature. This was 
the great glorv of the ranli<rvs) architects. They never shirked a difficulty, bat 
made useful things ornamental also, '(lie modern fashion of abusing all galleries 
appears to me to be carried to an absurd length. Galleries of aeveint kinds were 
freely used in the Middle Ages, and were no dissigbt to the building. The 
triforitim gallery of Westminster Abbey la not an ugly feature, nor the Norman 
galleries across the ends of the transepts of Winchester Cathedral, which wonld 
I* equally applicable for a western gallerv. The Cathedral of Frankfort -on-the- 
Malne bus galleries round three side*, part of the original design of the church, 
built of stone In the best period or Gothic art, always intended for worshippers, 
and still in use. The numerous ronf-lofta m onr parish churches in Somerset and 
D. von are not ugly features, and vet they are 
poses : loft is only another naaie for gallerv. 
Bat I had almost forgotten another grave ami aeri<roi objection to the western 



gallery at Htewklcv. When people first come into the church tbey will not be 
able to see the new roof which is to be put on tha nave, and in which the 
original high pitch is to be res rarer/, In compliance with another modern pre- 
judice. That the outer roof at Stewkley was high-pitched Is plain enough from 
the weather-moulding remaining on the tower, bat It by no menus follows that 
the high roof was open to the rafters within. It la far more probable that 
the nave was originally covered by a flat ceiling, painted, in the style of the 
one we have remaining at Peterborough, and which Mr. Burp** ha* had" the spirit 
and good taste to adopt ns his guide at Waithasn, with remarkably good effect, 
as is generally acknowledged. That this was the usual covering of our Norman 
churches I have not the slightest doubt; it is the natural covering, and more 

gh- pitched roof. In Italy, where the Ruinan 



consistent with that style than a I 
alyle lias never been djarontim 
although Peterborough is I 



im hen* ul*' 



vhen the 



liurch 



every reason to believe it was the usual cus>. 
not vaulted. 

Tin re is an eastern gallerr of the twelfth century r miinlng at Cotnpton In 
Surrey, the front of which is engraved in the Gloaoary of Architecture,' - and there 
are traces of similar gall'-rirs a: the east end of several other Norman rhurehrs, 
o. at Dur.nt In Kent. Tills m .k-s it evident thvt If tin: architects of Hi KM 
days bad wanted a western u-allery they would have built it, and have nude it 
an ornamental feature. Tnis U ur'ltially the c.ise in many churches of the tw.ifth 
century in some parts of France, csperi'dlv in Pcrigord, where the western -tone 
gallerv' is the rule, rath, r tlmn the excejitiou, in small parish churches. 

Another part of the plan proposed for Stewkley is to remove the " donkey- 
boxes," und restore the open sells, to whic'i every man of any pretension to good 
taste or good feeling would wish God »|V<e<t. Tile mischief that hns been done to 
the Church of England by the inlro lueiion of this Puritanic il innovation is in- 
ealcnlable. These high inclose I pews maybe traced to tho Presbyterian* of 
Scotland, and lo the time of the (inn' IteVllion. This hideous and most mis- 
chievous and un-l'hristlan fa'hlon followed chiefly the direct line from north to 
south, and reached aero** the Channel into Normandy and Pleardy ; the eastern 
and western counties of Mngland generally escape I the invasion of this plague, 
and for the most part still retain the flue o'.d open seats which nre peculiar to 
England, and are generally of about the time of the lC-finnation — some previous 
to it. others shortly after— an.! lire the m ist Hiring and the most ornamental 
furniture of (rod's' house (hut has ever been invented. Tho.- who hive seen our 
genu'-ne old English cnrvisl bench-ends in Somerset and Devon, Norfolk and Suf- 
folk, will allow that it is imposdble io praise lb-m too warmly. But there is a 
modern prejudice aaain-t these also; nothing will go down now but moveable 
chairs, after the French fashion— (be most ngly and Inconvenient furni- 
ture for a church that ever was contrived. Those who have only a little 
knowledge of the Contiucnt mav admire the fine o|~-n space in the love, 
when the chairs ure all carefully stacked up to hide the windows of the 
nisles; hut those who know (he Ciutincnt well, and base had practical 
experience of the use of ch»ir«. will l«r loud in condemning tbem. I should 
have thought that the English church in Pari* was enmi.'h to satisfy any one of 
Ibis. The nilsemble chairs standing at all sorts of angles, and with a second 
chair lor each fine Udv (o kneel upon, which mav he *.-en dally In most foreign 
chur.'hi-s, were found to take np so much room, (hat it became necessary to ar- 
range them in rows, with deal board* nailed or tied to the hack of them to krrp 
them straight— as ngly anil clumsy a contrivance a* could well be Imagined. 
Yet to comply with tins new prejudice, modem architects commonly propose 
either at once t jjntroduce chairs ov. r the whole or part of the nave of a church, 
or, in order lo lea I Hie way to It, make their open benches as u*lv and incon- 
venient as thev can contrive, and |«it kneellog-lioards to (hem, on which it is im- 
possible to kneel lor many minutes without serious pain. To my mind this inter- 
feres with prayer tar more th in galleries do. 

Galleries we're Introduced Into our church.* in many instance* by good and 
pious people as a make.bift, — an endeavour to remedy as well as they could the 
evils which had resuUed from the system of enclosing" the greater port of the fl>wr 
of (iisj's house with large square hideous boxes for the accommodation of the few 
rich at (lie expense of the manv poor. By this syst.m (he poor were compelled 
either to remain ignorant heathens, or to' heconi" schismatics or heretics. To 
remedy (his as tar as possible, gnlleries were in many Instances built for the poor, 
and we should hesitate before we remove them until we have supplied something 
better. Unfortunately, the (line at which lhe»e gallerlea were generally 
erected was one of extremely had taste and great iguoranee of art, and con- 
ly they are often as ugly as stupidity could make them ; and sometimes 



they are quite 



In ii II' such cases let them be destroyed, whenever it is 



practicable, without causing a more permanent and serious injury to the fabric. 

ec* of furniture renins able at any time, and in such cas-i a* 



longer "than do irreparable injury 



maraeo, anu repiacen in me same poouuu , uou ma; nir 
so acnipulouslv copied I mm the old ones, [that in a few 
can tell (hut the plan of the church has been altered «( all. 
like fidsifying hiatorv. If a new west bay mat !*" od.l 



But a gallery Is a piece of furniture 
Stenkley ills Isrtter (o endure it a lilt! 
to an historical monument of importance. 

If the fabric must he nltered, tlse plan proposed may be the bast that i» 
practicable. It is Intended that cuch stone of the west front shall be carefully 
marked, and replaced in the same po-ition ; and that the side window* aball ba 

few years' time no one 
Bu( (hi* sewn* very 
added, it would be more 

nsishmt wiih (lie p"rofc»<«l c.bjcrt, and more truthful, lo let ii be designed and 
built at oucc of two stories, in the same manner as the domestic eha|>ehi and 
the almshouse chapel.* of the middle ages usually were, or as the transept* of 
large churches frequently were, nud the west ends' of churches in wist districts 
• a* already men tinned}, and as they wonld have been in other place* if the 
western gallerv had been wanted. There is no occasion to go abroad for n 
model for this, it mav lie made thoroughly English. The manner in which aoine 
mod.ru architects seiie every opportunity to slick a bit of French, German, or 
Italian Gothic into our old English churches, makes it dangs'rvus to refer to 
anv foreign examples from which ideas might fairly be taken, if they would 
onlv be at the (rouble of translating them into English, and making them 
assimilate with English art. One is continually reminded of that well-known 
vulgar bore in society, the man who has been abroad and knows a little of some 
foreign language, and who must i.e always dist.laylng his Hide knowledge by 
interlarding his conversation with »crnp* of French, German, or Italian. 

The incumbent of Stewkley is actuated ley (lie best motives and in teat .r u« . aad 
is very unwilling to disturb the fabric of his very remarkable old church, but (he 
influimca of modern fashion has been too str.mg fur him,>ud, after some hesiiati.m, 
he lias yielded to its power. 1 hope it la not yet too late to make him we th« bar- 
barity of damaging an interesting |«ge of the hislorv or art in Ei-glnnd, and feal 
(hat it ia better to endure the eyesore of au ugly piece of scaffolding for a few 
years longer than to disturb the venerable fabric cumniltted to his charge. The 
clergy are our natural conservators, and it is only since the spirit of change 
and innovation has reached them that to much Irreparable mischief lias be** 

Jolts IlBXnr Pabcbb, F.B.A. 
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NOKTHKKN AltCIIITECri'RAL ASSOCIATION. 

THE annual meeting or the member" of litis Association was held in tbe Old 
VartU; N*wr»»lle-«n-Tyoe, on Tuesday, tbc 25th all. The President of 
the Society, Mr. Hoiison, took the chair. 

A number of pencil drewm-. of architectural •object* anil ornament* bySlgnor 
Dullettl, the Italian artist employed by the Duke of NorUiuinberland in inakttig 
the reiteration* at Alnwick Castle, vera laid upon the table for hsnection. 

On the motion of Mr. DtrxN it wan agreed that the Secretary tender the 
thanks of the Society to the editor of the JIuiluinc; Newh for ti" 
of copies of that Journal. 

Letters were read relating to the wale of professional charge* 
by the AMociation from the Birmingham Architectural Society and tbc 
Architect oral Association, to whom copies of the wale had been tent, in order 
that they might express tkelr opinion upon them. The Birmingham Society 
suggested Mveral altrrationii, white the London Association declined to offer any 
opinion upon the matter, a course which did not appear to meet witli the 



TCbe 



' Mr. T. Moohk. seconded by Mr. Wiwok, a 
waa accorded to the Birmingham Society for their courtesy in the i 

Mr. Acstin (who ofhrintid aa Secretary in the ahteocc of Mr. Oliver) read 
the annual report, of which the following i* a nummary : — 

In iirewiuing the thiol annual i»|ort jour Ccmmilte* cioirratuUU' toe Association on 
the lncr<a*e of iu member* unit the exteniion 
aeo»kin lo Hie As-oristion bm been two mem! 
tret, seat Mr. Tlvntn** Bryant), town Mti leywr, 

, via.. Mr. Hudson Iteal,, of So.-lrrlso.!. 
.11. ot ' 



C. muiiltoe cioirratuUU' toe AwocUiloti on 
a ot in Inllnciu*-. During the uut year the 
nl.T.. rf... Mr. William Hill, of Lech, arc!.!- 
r. .if NaweiMlle-oa.Tjme : and four Associate 
m.1. and Moswn. J. Uryson. H. J. Attsllii. and 



o regret the loss ol on honorary 
lo» i> ot X. »ai-ile a truly architoiturul character, 



Tyne !■> tfce .Walti of Mr. Richard IU 

>..nurarj member, whose rncnrlea arvl « 



Ilia, in Ktrlrw 
I a worid-wl.tr 



to the 



tatlt.n. Ibo annual excursion moiling was held on U.c I«lh ot A«gTi*t. tsai, at ITahaw 
fo.Uire. shrve. under the r">'l»n<s of Vi .-^Principal tlulow, the naomten hod an ovjor- 
tonivjrof examining thevaihw* IntcrwMlng work, ol art and o( wiener f.srwhlch lh» ce.IJ.wii 
1. Atlcr psnaklltii of the liosiMtsllty ot tbecollnre. ' 

erof 



is*n 



. the . 



a of tl.o 1 



• prncasslal 

I ot tbe central l-.wer of tu. cslholrsl sad other 
In reviewing the pr«:cc.Jms's of the A-so. iali.m durtnsr the put year, tbc 
t omraltu* refer with s.ti-tnriion to the- op|*<rlor llv wl.U h U.e formate... ot thi« Associa- 
tion hat affcruVd to It* in. B.bet* of tskitg -ue,e «.ful action in the formation of u loml 
ara'e of proft-saonaJ charges, and In furthering the establishment of an architectural 
aJliaae* ; „f aiding- the prorer represents!., n of ttio profession in li.e I a*r muilonaJ Exhibi- 
tion ..f im: j and of expressing their opinion* upon the rubied of |**afr*.u 
aa loaacnnnal by Hm Hoj»l Inatituie ot CritWU AreblteoU. Th» ana 
ciation coctlnus In a aMlataetur) corelsUon. 

Mr. T. Muo*K <Vice-l>r»ideritl then briefly addrraacd the mretine, .irinff 
a review of building profrreaa during the paat year, In the courae of whicii he 
refer nil to the tilificea recently completed or in murae of erection in the town. 

Mr. Wt Lao.x then n ml a paper on aanitary mattera, in which lie aaid, " There 
ha* been important eridence of the general recognition of w»nitan acienee aa a 
rital branch of tlie architectural profeaaion in the tact of the Koyal lnalitutc of 
Brittali Archifecla ha\lng, thia aaaion, wt apart an evening for lb* reading ol a 
paper " On the Eaaentiala of a Healthy 1 1. .me. ' by Mr. Roberta; and n aceond 
evening for a diacaaaion upon the anmc aubjert. A* both paper and diacuuion 

1 will no! refer to thetn more 
tancw 



printed in the liuildina A'rnM and liwldrr, I 
to >ay in the courae of hi* remarks Mr. liodwin 



man) 
words 



" To drain and pave 
Mceuta raiw and MVO." 

The anhjeet has been more painfully brought before Ut* public in the fear thai lias 
been expresaed that the kwa the nation Int. auttaiutil in the death of (hi i'riii.r 
<?onw>rt waa attributable I., dcicrtivr aanitarv arraagetnenta at WimUor. Mr. 
Iiawlinwm haa evpreaaed an ..pinion thnt \Vindaor Caalle waa the muodrst an.l 

Wiiid»or, P Mr. Kuwlin-ui was to proceed to an examination of Uuckbigliam 
Palace, prior to an inspection of Hie other royal residence*. Her Majeaty law 
thua act her anal to tlae woinetitoitaneaa of the aanitary queation. Another 
hnportaat tact baa still more recently transpired. I)r. lirady baa obtained from 
the legiatature a special cotBraittcc tn inquire into the a|ajdirabilitv of the * 
of towns for agricultural purposes. This is a proceeding thnt will load to 
experiment*, and elicit tnncb new Information. I »<ou!d any a few more 
on the primary Importance of a aalubriuus alb-. In the caw of cottages, particu- 
larly, we too often see the back-yard, or back garden, with the midden, privy, 
orer- flowing water-butt, are I pig-stye in it, higher than tile basement of the 
boose, .v. art can prevent audi placet from being constantly damp: nor the 
persons who inhabit them from inliaiing an Imperceptible, but pernicioua vapour, 
drawn from the damp without by the bent within. The cottage, of hinds are 
often built on ..lope. Im-Iow orazainat the. »tlle-*hni», an.1 clow lo stagnant pon.l«, 
kc. 1 lately ii.ap.-cM a row ot cottages occupying U»i« nncn viable «ite. The back 
walla of the cottages tunned the hnck walls of'the callle-shcdt •, close before the 
doors of the cottage* stood lite double pig-styes of the hinds ; and at the end of 
the row waa the green still pond. In this arrangement the cattle bad the beat of 
it, being on the ridge of the slop*— the percolation* from the sheds making Uieir 
way to the lowest lying point, the pond, beneath the flagging of the hinds' 
cot*. Within the latter, the rafters were unceileel, but bUdtn with calico; 
and tlae imperfect thatching permitted the raiti to trickle freelv down the walls, 
and lo drip heavily hi Urge tears, in different places upon the floor*. If, by any 
unfortunate rkamv, there is no choice of a better site than one in aiaiiiar iunne- 
tuste contiguity to cattle sited*, the toil should be covered with concrete before 
cottage* are built upon it. In model villages, too, I hate seen great mistake* in 
the choice of sites, ijmdnl proprietor*, aiuiout lo improve their cottage pro- 
perty, have obtained excellent design-, from flnl-claa* men ; bat these have been 
placed in the hands of the surveyor to the estate for execution, ami aanitary 
requirement* in the matter of site* have been altogether overlooked. I expect 
that our esteemed member, Mr. Watsoo, who has turned hit attention parti- 
cularly to farm building*, will agree with roe that it i* better to buiM on a ridge, 
bleak I hough it be, than to obtain a partial shelter from the wind by building at 
the foot of a alope on n site subject, by the laws of gravitation, to percolation from 
awl, sheds, bym, stye*, OT middens. 'Lastly, I would refer, with congratuUtion, 
to the fact that .\ewcaatle, within tbe last few weeks, ha* alto consented lo 
cotsnder aanitarv progress momentous ; for I learn, with satisfaction, that a 
ftto|H>*Al ha* been made to expend £aO,000 to improve lite oWhwi. of tbe 

Some discussion was elicited ley lie piper, tn tbe t 



Mr. Tuojipsos said it was a most extraordinary thing that Newcastle, which 
atood in such im excellent natural position, »h«ul<l not have a Uetier system of 
drainage than it possessed. 

Tbe Chairman pointed out that there were a great many ofwh.-.t were called 
" pot holes " in tbe town, in which the water collected and stood. Though New- 
castle nppearad to he an exceedingly easy town to drain, from the rauw he bad 
mentioned it wn« most difficult to drain it properly. The (' hair ni tin drew a 
section of some of the localities in the town, in which the jirruliar configuration 
of surface he bad alluded to was prese nted. 

The votes for tlie election of officer* for tlw cnioing year were then taken, with 
Use following result* : — President, Mr. lioloon ; vice-president, Mr. Walker; 
hon. treasurer, Mr. Dunn; hou. secretary, Mr. Oliver; committee, Messrs. 
Austin, Houison, Kyle, Muorr, anil i'ritchett. 

Mr. I'm TciiETT, in reference to the proposed alliance of architectural av»o- 
ciationa, said that according to the outline scheme there should be n mee-lin; 
next June, and the other association* were waiting for him to fix the dav. lie 
tuggealed the third Tuiaday iu June as the most eligible, and thought II., 
meeting should appoint two delegate* to represent It at the sstociated tuet:ii .: lo 
be held in London. 

Mr. Pritcbetl and Mr. 



ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

AN ordinary general meeting of this bortv was held on Monday; William 
Tite. K*,., M.I'., the President or the Institute, in the chair. 
Mr. T. Hatter Lewis, hon. sec., rend the minute* of proceedings at the 
last meeting, which were approved of and confirmed. 

Mr. J AMU* Hell, hon. sec., annoemccd several donations, and • vote of thanks 
to tbc donors was passed. 

Tbe Chairman said there were before tile meeting a nninber of rorions draw- 
ings, of which two were on the easel right awl left of the chair, sixl two were on 
the table. Those drawing* were made by a very distinguished antiquary, to whom 
b**Wa* introduced in very early line— he was, in fuel, almost a lw»y nt the time. His 
name wns John Carter, certainly tbe father of all tlw architectural rerniniwenres 
and restoration* whicii had led to such Important result* at the present time. He 
was jmr e^rcrllrnre live reviver, lover, and restorer of Gothic architecture— ( Hear, 
hear.) lie published two very curious books, one applying to tbe tiolhlc archi- 
tecture of England, and the other on tbe sculpture of Kugland. He was a very 
remarkable man, and n man of singular bahit* and tastes. When a youth he ( lie** 
(Chairman) was taken by a friend to see John Carter, who wa* employed by tin. 
Society of Antiquaries, and completed tome aeries of their works. One aeriea of 
drawing* of York Minster wo* very large and complete, ami bethought th- y w< 
published l>y the Society of Antinuarir* in their hook called Mtmumrnlo fct »•«*«. 
One of the' drawings showed f [otitic architecture in Its pristine excellence and 
beauty, and another showed (iothic architecture as struck down by the Reforma- 
tion. Carter wa* an enthusiastic Roman Catholic. He was a very remarkable 
man, and the drawings exhibited that evening were very remsrknhle ami beautiful 
drawing*. He (tbe Chairman) thought it wa* forty years ago since be saw those; 
tame draw ings in Carter's parlour. Carter wa* a most eulbusiatlic musician, and 
a most charming companion £l.e. had no liking for publishers, and brought out on- 
of hi* hooks without the intervention of any honkv Her or puHisber. One of h* 
drawings was meant Id represent the death of Iticliard 1 1. At Ilrighton, thratht r 
day, he saw live four drawings referred to in tbe po*ee**ion of Mr. Ambrassoni, i f 
that town, and knowing them, asked that gentleman (whom he hoped wa* 
presvunt ) to be kind enough to scud them there that night, ao that Ihoaewho wer. 
enthusiastic in Gothic architecture now might see wbal bad been done in former 
days by John Carter — (Hear, hear.) He thought the four drawings 
curious ones in the history of architecture, and waa of opinion tbey would lu- ii 
well worthv of their exam i nation and of their approbation. 

Mr. M. biiinr Wv att said he saw the drawing* a few year* ago in Rond- 
strect, and be thought thai if their funds w. rein a more flourldtiug condition 
it would be desirable to texture litem so that tbey wight be bung up on ihe walls 



Mr. G. K. Street suggested whether It would not be well to have a *p rial 
aohetritjtlon fur the purpose of securing for the Institute possession of th* . raw- 
ing*. It was a questlwn whether thev were not more indebted to Carter titan r<> 
Pugin in reference to the revival of (rothic architecture. He thought it would be- 
a very desirable thing for ihe Institute to secure' poausvion of ihe drawing*. 

The Chairman said the money asked for the drawing* by Mr. Amhrawoni 
mi not very enormous or unreasonable. If it were Ihe feeling of the meeting to 
leave It to the Council to purchase the drawing*, he should Is.- glad In leatl a sub- 
scription for that purpose, a* he tl. night the drawing* were very elaborate and 
enriooa one*, and he should like to see ihetn on the wall* of the Institute, liar 
whether they bought them or not, be w«* *ure they were all vers much obll",el t» 
Mr. Ambrassoni for sending them there that evening.— t Hear, hear.) 

A Member asked if tbe Council had received any communication respecting 
the proposal lu lend the Sonne Museum to the Great Exhibition. He had a ropy 
of the BUI on the subject now before Parliament, from which he rather thousht u 
question might ariw, whether the lending of the coUaclion to the Great Exhibi- 
tion would not be virtually giving it to the Sooth Kensington Mutcnin. The BUI 
waa encouraged and promoted by those who wished for the entire removal of the 
Sonne Museum lo Sooth Kenssngtoo. 

Tbc Chairman said tbe matter waa very easily explained, at lie had the 
honour of being a trurtee of the Sonne Museum. A wish had been expressed t.. 
have all the work* of Hogarth mwembled together in the National Museum. 
Before be became a trustee, the trustee* of the Sonne Museum were asked t.. 
grant a loan of the Hogarth pictures there, and tbey tnid it was not in tlieli- 
power to part with those pictures, or, under any circumstance*, lo permit them 
to be removed. The Bill refrrred to wns brought in for tbe nonce, and the ohj. c 
of that Bill, of which the trustees had no notice at all. wa* to transfer the picture- 
to the National Museum. He wns qnile tore the feeling of tbe trustee* was ix: : 
tn let the Sonne Museum lie shifted by anv side wind, or In any other way. H i 
dared say the Bill would be rend a first time in the morning, nnd if he were in 
the House he should take occasion to say that the trustee* only meant lo assist 
a great national object, a great national purpose, that of baviu 
' of Hogarth'* pictJires. He should not f 
- 1 af tcnn.-Tbe Ret. R. Bl boe 
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nurmher, then trail a paper entitled " On the Leonine City, Vatican," wliich 
w»§ illustrated by a lur.-e map'and some drawings. 

The Chairman invited the remarks of gentlemen present on the very 
interesting paper which had been read. It was not passible to add anything to 
the information which the lecturer hail given, hut they might certainly desire to 
have hU wish carried out in the fixing or a defined city for the Popes which he 
had pointed out, so that thus a quettio tejtata might be settled for the benefit 
of this generation and posterity. As to the masonry which had been referred to 
bv the lecturer, he was always struck with the singular mechanical accuracy of 
the Roman buildings. In their masonry was uniformly found what architects 
called breaking Joint accurately, and that was particularly the case with their 
brickwork. He never saw Roman brickwork in London, in England, or In Paris, 
In which t hat marked accuracy was not observed ; that was the strict breaking 
of joint. Another peculiarity was the enormous thickness of the mortar-Joint in 
brickwork, which was nearly as thick as the brick Itself. There was connected 
with this matter a peculiarity of interest to architects axil builders. If the bricks 
were good and the mortar good, nothing was so bad as the heedless way iu which 
they were sometimes put together. It had always struck him that care should 
be 'taken iu' the workmanship, in placing bricks and Jointing, to have them 
properly placed. As to tbc attacks upon Rome referred to by the lecturer, it 
was singular that both the great assaul's, that made by Constable Bourbon and 
tbc late one of occurred pretty nearly at the same point. The attack made 
by the Constable Bourbon was well described by Ouicardini, and the account 
showed the barbarity with which Rome was attacked and sacked at that time. 
The assault on the city was made from the same side in both Instances. 

Mr. M. Dlrtav Wtatt referred to the connection between the Saxons and 
the city of Rome, and remarked that he thought anything which at all tended to 
illustrate the connection between Saxon pilgrims ami the early Popes showed the 
uatural process of the extension of lite arts of ancient Rome by bringing a know- 
ledge of them to the people of Northern Europe. He next referred to the great 
fresco at the old front of the basilica of St. Peter's, In which all architects must 
feel a profound Interest. Of course they must remember the Lateran Palace was 
originally the great house of the Popes, after which the great work of the. Vatican 
was commenced. Through the taste of the Medici and the Etruscan princes the 
foundation of the museum at the Vatican was laid. And they must alt know 
•hst the Vatican library contained treasures of art, beauty, Illustrations of 
history and art, which was a great source from which fresh light might come to 
us of the history of men, of manners, of literature, and other tilings, lie hoped 
that those treasures of art would be more freely unlocked. He was sure they 
were all much indebted to Mr. Burgess for his paper, and be proposed a vote of 
thanks to him. 

The Rev. R. BriuiBss, in acknowledging the compliment, suggested that Mr. 
Digby Wyatt should, on a future occasion, favour the Institute with a paper on 



the 



The i 



separated. 



CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

rE fourth meeting of the session of the Cambridge Architectural Socletv was 
held on Thursday last, in the Philosophical Society rooms. C. C. Cod pub, 
Esq., in the chair, when the Rev. Q. Williams read Dr. Pierotti's paper on " The 
Tombs of Palestine." 

Tb* paper cum nenced with an explanation of Rachel's Tomb, of which a 
ground plan and other drawings were given. He entered fully Into the question 
of its age and other particulars. He then spoke of the Mosque of Hebron, which 
is butlt over the Care of Maephelah, and contains the tombs of Abraham and 
Sarah, of Isaac and Rebecca, and Jacob and Leah, and also a sarcophagus of 
Joseph, though Joseph was not buried there. He gave an account of his investi- 
gations concerning the subterranean caves, and explained how far he had been 
able to carry thrtn on and the causes of difficulty connected with It. He then 
proceeded to speak of the tomb of Joseph, now held in great veneration both bv 
the Jews and Moslems. After discussing the position, Jcc, of the tombof Samuel, 
he spoke of the tomb of David on Moant Zion, and refuted the theory of David's 
sepulchre being the " Tomb of the Kings to the north of the city." He then 
gave an account of tbc Sepulchre ofthir Lord, and traced the walls of the 
ancient city, showing how this was without the waits. He explained it with 
plans and sections of Its present state, and its supposed original condition. He 
also entered into the question at issue between Mr. Perguason and other anti- 
quarians who have studied the topography of Jerusalem, explaining carefully the 
points of dlflerence. After speaking of the tomhs of Abraham, Jchoshaphnt, 
/arharlah.&c., he concluded the paper with some general remarks on the subject , 
and said he was influenced in all his remarks by n desire to discover truth, and 
not to support one party or another who had written on the question. 

After a pause, Mr. Williams rose to give an explanation of bis views on the 
subject, and said that h« *- 
more nearly, but fa 
with him as he b going to . 

- had done so. 



I that he hoped, eventually, he and Dr. Pierotti would agree 
heat present did not want to enter much into the controversv 

it better not to 



MISSION CnURCII, WESTLEIGO. MILL, LANCASHIRE. 

THIS church, just erected under the auspices of tho Vicar of Leigh, near 
Bolton-lc-Moor*, Lancashire, is intended to be used as a school 
during week day* and as a mission church on Sundays. It comprises a 
nave, about 20 feet wide, of which only a portion is at preaent completed ; 
transepts about 20 feet square, with boys' and girls' porches attached, and 
u chancel 30 feet by 20 feet On the north aide of the building are n small 
sacristy and a class-room or library. 

The walls, both externally and internally, are of the red brick of tho 
locality, relieved with bands, cornices, and alternated voassoirs of straw- 
coloured firebrick and blue headers, sparingly introduced. The roofs, 
which arc open to the ridges internally, arc coveted with blue Bangor 
elate* of the smallest alio, into which are worked diaper and other pattern* 
of green and purple Velinhcli slate, the ridges being of blue Staffordshire 
tile. All the work* have been separately executed by local tradesmen, 
from the design, and under the direction of Me»»r*. Hayley and Son, 



INSTITUTION OF NAVAL ARCHITECTS. 

AT the meeting of this Institution on the 27th ult, Captain Fokd read a paper 
on the Manufacture of Iron Armour Plates, a portion of which (we hare 
not space for the entire paper) may be usefully recorded in our page*. 

The subject of the beat method of manufacturing tbc armour plates was first 
bradght under the consideration of the writer when the Thames Ironwork* 
Company received theorder for building the H'n rrior, and it became a question with 
the firm whether they should erect steam hammers lor the purpose of forging, or 
increase, the power of their mill* for rolling the plates. 

At that period, after careful consideration, the conclusion was adopted that 
the plan of hammering would produce the best result*, and subsequent experience 
has. In the opinion of the writer, fully borne out that view. 

Two qualities iu the iron appear to be of prime necessity— tooghnoss and 
solidity. If the irun is hard and brittle, it is easily cracked and broken by the 
shot; if unsound, cither from blisters or lamination arising from imperfect 
welding, tlw power of resistance is proportionately diminished. It has been con- 
clusively proved that any given thickness of iron, if composed of layers of thin 
plate*, has very little resisting power in comparison with the same thickness of 
•olid plate, and" a plate apparently solid, but imperfectly welded, exhibits the same 
weakness. 

The process of rolling plate* 4) Incites thick has been described by the head of 
the eminent firm of Messrs. Brown and Co., of Sheffield, in a paper read by 
him at the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Birmingham, as follows:— 

•' Bars 12 inches brood, ;l inch thick, arc first rolled ; five of these ore then 
piled and rolled into a rough slab ; two of these slabs arc rolled into a'plate 1 1 inch 
thick : four of these plates are then piled and rolled into a plate 2 J Inches thick ; 
and, finally, four of these 2 J -loch plate* are piled aud rolled into the finished 
plate." 

Tlte hammered plates manufactured at the Thames Ironworks are made in 
tlie following manner —Scrap iron of tbc best description is carefully selected 
and cleaned, piled, hammered Into a bloom, and then rolled into ban 6 Inches 
broad, 1 inch thick ; these bars are cut op, piled, and again hammered into a 
slab ; several of these Alain are pot togrther, heated, and hammered to the form 
required, and this process bring repeated, the piste goes on gradually increasing 
to the length required. 

In the manufacture of the best hammered plates there I* no mystery; It 
depends simply on the selection of the best material, and tlte employment of the 
must skilled and careful workmanship. 

The writer confidently believes that scrap iron, rolled and hammered as 
before described, Is decidedly the licst material, and superior to any description 
of the puddled iron from which all the rolled plates are understood to be made. 
That the toughness of iron is dependent greatly upon the amount of working it 
undergoes cannot be doubted. This working has already been given to a great 
extent to scrap Iron, and the process of rolling it into the 6'inch bars, which are 
the raw material of the future plate, give* it a degree of toughness and fibre 
which It appears to retain through all the subsequent heating and hammering. 

The tendency of hammering to harden dor* not take away this toughness, 
and the process of annealing restores much of what is lost. Numerous experi- 
ments on single plates which have been Hired at, and close observation in the 
drilling, planing, and bending of the large quantities of plates which have been 
hammered in Ibis manner, have sltown that the brittlcncss which has been 
attributed to hammered iron is entirely avoided, and that the toughness of the 
iron is superior to that of the brst rolled plates which have hitherto been 
produced. .Solidity and freedom from blisters or lamination I* unquestionably 
more certain in the hammering process; and when It is considered that to 
produce a rolled plate sixty thicknesses uf Iran must In; perfectly welded at every 
point throughout the finished plate, under penalty of there being lamination, 
the frequent occurrence of this evil would seem to be inevitable ; the presence of 
dirt between any two layers, or the failure to reach a welding heat in i 
nf the centre of the lame masses which have to be dealt with, ' 
produce this fatal result. 

It must also be remembered that as the hammered plate is i 
up of the slabs before described, n comparatively small portion of tbc 
requires to be placed in the furnace and heated at one time, while in the rolled 
plate the final pile, 10 inches In thickness, and weighing tlx or seven tons, 
must be brought to a welding heat at once, and the operation of welding com- 

Cleted before this beat is lost. To obtain this beat throughout tlte mass without 
timing the edges roost exposed to the fire can hardly tie counted upon a» u 
uniform result, and when this has been accomplished, any delay in drugging it 
from the furnace, getting it to the rolls, forcing it between them, and completing 
the rolling process, will spoil It, and the loss, even of a few moments, may be 
fatal to tlte success of the operation. 

These difficulties, of course, increase wit] 
plates ; the foregoing observations are made with reference to plate* 4J inches 
thick ; but when the thickness of the plates is increased to ,14 inches, it may well 
be doubted if these difficulties can be successfully overcome in the rolling process. 

The attempt has recently been mode to effect a combination of the two pro- 
ceases of hammering and rolling ; the slab, 10 inches, or thereabouts, in thick- 
ness, lsring forged under the hammer, then heated en mo***, and rolled in the 
same manner as the pile, forming tlte final process described for the rolled plate. 
To this the writer object* that this plan involve* the serious difficulties already 
adverted to as consequent on the heating and rolling of so large a mass. Thus 
far experiment confirms this opinion, ss the plate* manufactured In this manner 
have proved under trial greatly inferior both to the rolled plates and those Itom- 
ineml at the Thames Ironworks. 

In the minor qualities of smoothness of surface and uniformity of thickness, 
it may be observed that the hammered plate* are quite equal to the rolled, and, 
with respect to cost of production up to the thickness of 4} indie*, lite market 
price of hammered and rolled plates is the same ; but, if Ibe thickness and 
weight be increased, the cost of rolling Will, without doubt, be seriously enhanced, 
while that of hammering will remain but little, if at all, altered. 



ih. 



id weight of the 



N'onTH of Uiti.AMi AsK-HiTKCTUHAL Association.— According to the 
Jhthlin Builder it is proposed to establish an institute, under the title of "The 
Ulster Architectural Association." 
The Engineer notes that those taking an Interest in the " smoke nuisance " 
now, almost any day, see the principal chimney of the House* ol 
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OK THE S EWE RISKS OF TOWSS AND DRAINING OF 
HOUSES.* 

rn drat awtotMlu aa vutiusr should oak UbmU wilh raptot to nay dial riot or ana to 
be seweie.1 Mould he those Haw ham rurtom ran pantd ohTuptotobtine with- 
vntthr aMof aawersordmlna* Hm an/ mrine* laipcdlrorou boeu fotawd ; If »>, what aw 
the oatate. and ni nth impodtiaeiic* b* nattered ?" "H*v» hoant \m» tnctod kixl 
nation uaamt-d in Improper Idaee*. and wbwa lajorlona flooding cannot bo prevented 
eiorptiuir m ft mlnolM con to the rated pmpwty of tile dlntrtet atnanalhfr" " <-'un wain- 
— t Hum be deepened at ■ motional* uoetf" and, "Cu embanking and 



enpn li tit* wnlloy 
pumping b* rcanrtcrl to omnoraioallyf' 

imprakr .lenlnnge end <n«' Injuria** eataetl ItaailMf regularly, and iujwloiia flooding M 
tojtorrabf'* All IhetO uoottlOM bare n raxt Important bearing uu tlie diirn-i, -!..«« ,,t 



Uim took WJ eg u tlBleal. but 1 ran better give no. •beam* of my own practice than 
that «' any other ponea. aad detail By eon esprnfenM mere rntitnliatlj than etercolypo it 
fej ui>m. which moat, la uali form, be miabadlng end Isjartoeja. 

Natural stirnm down vedlee line, shoald neeer be twinned lata eta"**. The maxi- 
mum Sow of wabT In antb s tn a nn la to the minimum ua thrao hundred or tout baadfed 
to one. 

Any ttmt lanatl to each valWw line «( anlBuicat capacity to carry off Ao&i waters, 
woald t j« mach larger than resreddto for the ordinary flow. Bad wouUI becoenr • eaoao at 
natoanm la dry aaa t ln t. All valley Hate dmH be Improved, tad the, bedo at natural 
ottvame aliooM bo lareaarwl froe owl open lor tea neap* of eorlnoe ami aond w alert, 



eViwon and drtlrm toooid lie of mdlcwnt capacity to remove roof, yard, tenet, anil, nboall, 
and alan-vntter from tin area drained daring ontai 



tht : 



IMS, f WW, »M««, —".I, 

ether, and ehnnld be gnidoawd to 
uat of work to bo done. Flood-water ootleta or overflow* lata valley liner, or 

pmoluVI. There atty 



ary wnattu 
ratteen or « 
the aneera during hantry rnliui, ahonld be i 
be kanre cralf oat la ftowee eaittoD eu>rm traten at Ui« aatW potata of .valley Ubm, but 
care aiaet be laCta ant to aakn encta plawtt largn «taif«ant oeaapfta. 

All ntwert tad dralna ahouSd be patently Tcnrllatad. Tola may be eftecteiby ooanncttne 
dawn-jpciuu with notunvdrnina In proper nlteaHnne; by oonneoUnar anwarn witfi taQ 
cblmnr, .; or by proTi lln.-. in th.j ann and dralaa.' reatlltMaf tbafu wltb efcareoaj 
•TUra fwrnddltinf aswer All M-aaraaluuld La<<t meant of laepertlon, Hwhliix. and 

ct t a n rln aj prvrlded. 

fanrera ahould be laid ant la attaint Una. and wttk tandai cndtaita. At caen 
ahernato cha nge In dfa ncUna, ncnUentinn of (radiant, a manhole oc entrance to ike eeircr 

Afrieultartl drain tut* are paid la etntwat lines. PtoaiUlai, on tb* mo<l apprwred 
eaan, la m» la atrabjbt IUM. In both raetn trotli and eOteleejcy at vorkmnnanJi 
tainixi , ami ttjaAjnt enanri and drain* liuura sand ■urkotoialp. Oat denrctirc Hi 

Infacm 



be Hnled wltu Clay -peddle, or 
of Uiagrouad In eTntcb tae ptp< 
rock. In era Yet, and elno In di 



p are at- 
llnkbroaka 

i re nf pojcdnt ar yard of acmr ia lujnrio 
Brick teoreraiaould be formed ot radiated brfcke, eel in hrdraafleniMtar. npee ahonld 
WlMI Otlatni bf WOf Idf i m atptltlbti a) 1 01(11101 tit lit aillllt 
.fata aia Ink), (treat oate abooid botakea la laytu Btptt la 
rook, in grarrel, and akn la obty. afany liaee of mar pi pea are iojnred by tnjaillcioua 
iUaffofBtreiacli, or by a fall oi city or earth cruhitie; the n l p aa. 

Tit* lateta of all dnini ahnold In prtpnily pro toe led, end Ian opeabwti ahonld be relncod 
en tint any aatvtanoa cnterlnc Hit drain nay paw fraeiy Into the main teowr. 

W':< i icwer or drain bx« aoi* . \ ,ked, an 1 ttiegnjand opened <:-:i'. lot rfi»lra, ,t- . not 
bnt cotutmct a awaaote or tajnjitKjlc, that any future ofiatrnctuMi may bo 

Maatnajjt dP^lM tkey are laid. Ia wet 

enneille mo rl alnaa ahn q l d b» aiadt foe alttmag »a»aoll trittt to calor m ttaTtfa. A omi- 
tinncau flow of asbaoil orator along mwct or drain U fineroily an adronu«", atthcat,U4< 
of tewace an more nadOy imnorcd. 
ffeitoer mat nor dralna tbeald be laid nmdtr new Inhabitod dweUlaga. If It ' 



/ neeeaaary to carry a drain unvkwa Iwaaa, Ike drain ikenld bt Qarafnlly laid. at> 1 
the jotoM made perfectly otht, BMW prareet toe cecapr of aimer jraan Into fiu ailjoiuing 




Naur liaee of enrtheuwa'e- plpeaetrcr ' ani IniiuiR ruined when Laid in p^rona uib- 
■nUa wuh leaking Jobala, The OnU aeiraem Inaka away, and Una the edida to arcnmnlnto 
ely to eboketbe eeamror drala.ar the caw may be. ruddle ahonld be eaed la 

i with main at wen ahonld torn ideal a point above the oadbaary water-lera! 
" L tba |onetina of branch ar main anwen the top of the anrtra thou] I 
ajji.a—1 aboadd be glvna nt janBtkaa ar beodt. to overcome 
Ifrtctlso, Jendhm entrnncee, provided for branch aeerera tad haeheydrainace. 
ehotuVi be ptataetod by aarthefiwara pbttet, ar " dlee>ploga.'* 

i ahonld be entail, compact, and double- trapped. There ahonld be a otdi- 
i eeudly npatnad. Meant of f uhiag abonld be mnrtdad In 
• pipe ccnnitctlon with the aewer may be impami le. Large 
t gnllloa an a niUaanoo, Baall gsJIIaeof cean boa are gaatefally (onnd the ehaapoat 
and i*-a . incrcaae the numuoc of aegnll gulllea rather than conjtnct large cowplt guUtot, 
rneh atartge, when properly diluted, fu m e d , or dldnfoeted, may be pentad lato rlvora, 
or into the eea. Wlthool catudng nulaaoce or wjary to hah. In nrrniur.ng ootJot enwera 
HneWon eh mid be BMde for apply lug tntaa a g e to band In the inimedfate naftThbeurho^l 
ret agrloallnml watt by fntitolton If pmctteaWe. rumping by Meant or other power ia 



thegulif .'that choking of 



A team mtadliar on gronnl barluj qalek gralianu rrqalna IDMnat tgtaagtaiBK to 
break tb* rath or water down and of naaa op Tklt ona be done by breaking tba Una 
Willi n vertical full, placing a flap over the month of the ecwer, awl rentitaUng at thla 
point. 

The oatlet cant nt alt a t aa tt thtaW be pntectad aiak acrmrtauy llap, to preteol the 
tag In amd driving bach arwuM gneaa, A ceat-lran pipe of ceatiparallvel y awall 
* on any river oatlet sever vrili pan the dry wvaathci* flow of ayn again anil in lii m 
r i . ; at the rtttt, eon not tube nnntaanoa. 
The coet of town aowsreeje wofka It aalaparatat natter: and u continental govern, 
stent* leak to Hn glial, and aajnulallj to Ml* Djllutli BtlttptMt, Ithl only right that they 
turned have eeene enrt of role to Jodge by. In my expertenn] khd tail town of an>t t>elo a 
•MM nf pnpalatii in may haracuanvlew aawange at or bnlOw ima |iiniiiil iHlllllg [!■ hami. 
When a rwpalalloa leceenpaeied lato a ttnall area, and nmn> of outlei nre not diaiant. u 
la the eftua on the llhlne, the aatimate o( one pound ■teriljtg may be nlied ott. But largo 
i for men to walk and work in, court net nt oooetnotod. Tin aae ill natl taj 



Itweewi 
ill iialli 



All 



mal Blwt, lad a> arranced that they may be doomed abaolutely %u t perfectly 
sending men In and ibjeajgn lata, 

ar>d i Lreama are natoral ontieia ftaT ilrthltgn ami ainre men hare dwelt en the 



. aarfaoe refuae baa been allowed to pan into and mingle with the water*. 
Thaa la at pt — H a great tMjtcry a^aiuat tlmpoltntiwtcd livwnby 



I latonilUag 

of Cab. The uaeetioiia mar be naked, " Whether ia it Letter u u:- riven, or town* and 
aonna ; to kfdl fldb, or to kUI bm« r* 1 dt not attotatto tat paOnUoa of riven, button 
aFpiuntlrm of eewnge to band fur a/rV'altmml aae If It WiU not pay, la MOM aaata, ata 
CD-amcretal "peculation . make It oooipalaciry, and pay the con by rate. By far the meet 
en penal re prooae* In any commanlty ia alth in eenpooia beneath boom, or on the eurfaco 
ir.und human dwviliuata, 

1'roper aevran and dralna deliver aerrag* at the outfall frnh, and In thla •tale hah an 
not kii,oi. but are fed. The pallid Merage BMhed froen the Innl gtn nin ot the metropolia 
during bot weattlier br a thunderstorm tainu tba) rl»er and poiawm Cab ; bat even la the 
bat nimincr at !«*?» the mortality in London rm low, although too Tbamw waa foul. Aa 
ce^l- oathMa) bean ablBphtd, nhepnalie health bu imcevved; and If alt nht aiaaa wen 
ractunul dioieaaaons. forma, and grwlaenta In Inn mar be) to tnnanlt frnh nmaae, and 

"~* ~ " ml 1 1 p ilaifailltantala. tat Ptklal aabni ■anal In iwilni lni|ii I It la 

bract I, able Ui m lapnrTt tad n a n age iha pdaUoawtnuf thi» metropolia, that *c waft cat 
day oh! ahall not remain, but ahall be In motion towarda aoma ootiet ; and in motion ihcra 
It aafety, Imt danger In atngnatlon. 



"An then uy BvUla tad nlll-dtne whkuk 



The full and |uw*r venUlaUun of eewen and dmjni H of the nannt lnpurunoo . drain, 
nhnidd be en laid and arr*n*T*d tl toreador oantoaiatUta of In* air within bdnaoa.be 
tfmtpt stun*} inpoaaffl bis, 

a Q BM " l t,llie Mweni of the rruttro»lb, with aeepejont In tat City, aa rcoorJed l« Dr. 
latto^Uy wid Mf, Hay weed. vBnlllato. Kr too neat port, direct to (he open air. by mount uf 
tlae vvwl^! theft, from the ctowti of tun aowar. Tb. gunee of dccomneeltlon rice direct out, 
and ruad dirt, atoooa, and grttfall In. Tbugoaoa foul too air In thVatroat, and tba dirt, 
ground by truffle thraogh til* open grti-n block* the inner i of the nwora. The ltPHm 
way to veulllate la to lent a ekic-chiuiiber, or eido-ahnft, anil to plum charcoal In the iiiia. 
t»g» of eoauaniitotUon fna tan veeilcal abaft by the rlde-chambcr, on that all ran x«t 



caenrdng may to oridlaed. Tier tUe^hun uer eool e« Ike dirt foiling thceuh ike TeV.tiU~ 
IniT'grato ; It cannot ester too aearera. iioun.-draiua may also be TeatDatod la a aUnilnr 



Or. .-ih-abnan pointed oat the tw fleee of charcoal la 1»SS. I commenced the nw of 
charcoal for www ventilation about the year led«; and Dr. Mlnby and Mr. Hay wood 
couamenenl their elaborate and rateable oiperimcttto aba in ltJo.* I think I may claim 
to bare ton oih> of the Ant. If not atoolntely tin hfat, to apply the use uf ctmnml f or dir. 
InfecUna; the aewngo gone of an ftulln town, anna a najatai plan, aa mart of a 
I may Inatanoe WotkavKi, Dniton, and Wea Uun. 



<V,s|iouht amy be veutiLaned through chnrcnal with advantott, arhere they cannot be 
ab»lbdi«| entire ly, which b the only aafo remody. At tin County Ropltal, Wirwhcrtcv. a 
barge eampool, abottt * fort in dlamever, b vantUatod through a covering of char.aal. The 
arch covering of the crnpoal ww removed 




(Uktpcue). 
UOlngwetvdl. . 

ia mnrtetl to anterr tolly— there b certainty no naltaoc* frcun innpiail iiaiiTTu "lliTi'l'i. Lu" 
The following an 4tum nf teweragv nrarka execuied :— 

CAItLTHI.I. 

Tba"djniaagu ana" of til* district anwored la I, aid atntnU acres. The main outlet 
eewerfor the entire urea it » feetalnohea by y i M lilncha. The aewer la laid with a 
ayadlui of 1 la TO*. Tht Mattel It extended tn tat centre of the river Eden, eo at to 
uellver fie caagv into U« wain t>t too titer lu the driwt weather. 
.Tht aala sewer, and the low-Lying portion! of tba city, nay be nl tewed by Hood tailcte, 
of Ik* drainage of 1 jm aatobincraa. 

The Mirface was aunt esarafully remit drund, and nil avallnUe means were need to prevent 
damage or loinvenLene* from local storms and nard-avjon. 

Tie t 

In nu 

Blpaawnn ] 



i» w MMaiswuns aasnw iimi atueisse saa aafoa-wnava, 

anln arwen and atcwidary brajuhe* an built nf hrlcfct, mealded to the teotloiieJ 
repaired fur endh sewer, and act la niglnr-gnnnd hydraulic mortar. Otavlroit 
aura uaad in crnsaing under n .ers and watofointws, and for the aula kyor-wator 



FlonhingT-onlTn or tlnjeH are prarrdod.and from a daahfns-cbamVr in Knc iiU -tro.t 
(^Mtaa* "art of the dty), tba wawt lu t wea ty eight it recto m overy dlrocUuii way be 

The rowan aradndgncd t» reruon all i»a«gerefnn wlthoat pumping. Tab win be 
aoecnpUahed completely at all ordinary timcx. All ittraordinary Bcoi may Idouk the 
ootiet, and a kmg-oootinued rain may then, for n abort Uine, Ml the lower aeecera, ilmuty 
beenaue Ihaaurfacc watort impnle all action ; at neb time the burnt aaveora would be 
•died, and. (or a time their dell vary would be Impeded. There hare ben na heavy Sooda 
In the dlwrtet don the mrnpletlon of toe woeka m any previonaly reoo ' 
layury tothc Mwwra. Tatre an uaen local it^j.Jiiu. but ik, one IgtanUM < 
The total cost waa at».tM to, 70, 

' ....a.ateOrtsg I ») Aaaotl rate in the pound required inn. 

— — 1 pay prtodpal and lntereet in thirty 

Number «l boaaotabnol .O^tol yean, ad. 

The .»< of .draining " wtf-contidnol boueea, Including 

ane waorclont, wnabonl... £» 3 I 

The name, withont a wa U l td nnt. ahont , ( C t 

The eon of draining ' 1 U-uenierit bouna " with one walet- 



| tlK 



mod- lor paaajag Ibnaerator. 



toe eewera an itiaaa pnampaui or si<»wwai 
a>l the nauiating ahafto an Itled with cbarcoa 

Tba alto on wbkh VTnkmp b bnlit jiianaili i 
nhnan wwerago works. The valley b Oat and 



ctont for each he uae, token na aa average of aerenty- 

mie teuem.-i.u. waa, par tenement lay 

The coat of draining " tenement houan " arttlMHIt water . 
choet-. taken on an nivragn of auty.aia tcn<w .'d-, 

waa, peTUnecseat ,., i it o 

Wliti* a watorcloml km n o t baa attd. a nwnii bit been drained, ami the drain la laid 
at n r- i r lepth, Inrolvlng larger coat. When a watcrcioaet baa boat uted. the cans- 
pit haa been died trp. 

frasxaop. 

The iwillat watt conobi of tbt ten ohm, about too feet turn, three feet deep, and 
obrbtaan iaohn whla at toe bettont, with ill je iluiiua of nam to an. Then iranchn an pro- 
vided wtto datne man anil ante at tnoh tml, to allow of tbt nan bean; divencd n may 

BanqaLml, either tor cleansing the Lrvuchn or foe Other pn llsnn 
At toe termination of the oatlet nous pnvblon naahao attd* 
or other dirinfentlac laid, lato tbt aewage, tad 
taatotr, ban bnn placed to toi itnchn. Tw» ootleu fur Cltond " 

VVdod into the river llyton. 
Tbo ana aaiitwaaj b oboat ato) nhatnto oona. 

The sewer from Uri.lge-strect to opposite Hearer- plac* b cat brtok. aaMntatods 1 It. •In, 
by I ft, din. At nh* totatlaatkin of ta* brink aewer na nrnrnow Into the rinr Hyton la 
provided, and from thla point to tb* outlet works tat aewer b formed of It-inch nuthan- 
warn pi pen, aaat-irv<n pipes of the nunc diamotor being taid auljm tbt river and mill Bream, 
Toe outlet avftr baa a nil nf | In COCK Thb (rulbtanrvn for the ardtrt diatoict. 

Th» eewera an luraed prlntifpelly of Bonewan plpnaf Id, It, and a incno diameter, 
and to* naUUting abotoi an Ittod wlto rdnrcoal altera, 

to] natoral and arti.Vial diffievdtbalo 
ile to ntodanadtt Ike rtrn had id be 
one leda, nnd the canal fandar on to* athn. Tbt 
oclbt wurktan toapl* la ptoa aad eotwaiiatoal la omt. ahpemtve taaki ban been avoedad, 
and 111* cbewpnt, bat awnt elfeetnal, menu nt Ictoreepliag and removing any solid, 
tloccalent, or discolouring matter have been tuiuptod. The expartenoe of two mmmera h »■ 
shown that thna wwkl nra afnereut. 

The projwr pt at* for Uifnid oewag*. bowenr, b the land, and the boat Aim b vegetable 
■aU ante Ml caltl*aUtai but when tho aanagnb at and at Workaop. tbo endathag uoi- 
let work* will ha nacnaaey, n It b adiiaabl* at laiimpl aay Ctailna* inlldt aad toirrbjatc 
with tho fluid above. 

The entire o[ the aewage of Worksop may be carried on and over the land below the oct 
Mt wcfka vary nkninry, by otatonr atnoaaJa, aad b* diatri bated by nrfa** im gall aa. A 
liaall outlaj at aatnl nvgtft_ gad InCMIIdtal toaa w i mra i in Lrrianamg atad gnwiag apprc- 

priate graaa p a, will prove beDencial to to* lafnaW, 

Tb* anangyaavnajpf annn ia Workaop b fnlly tantllated by epochal arrangenaenbs for 
this purpoec at hi rsnnaaa aad IbtM Include all upper enda of sewer*. Tbt ItllMllitil pfnl nf 
the work* nt jtt.ooo ; ta* actual coet. Inclndlng all conUiigvaciea, em A*t «7i. 

ItirroK. 

Two ontleta for aewage have bean formed lato the rinr Wye ; one near Wye bridge, cuvl 
the other opposite Duke e-drlre. The outlet sowers are so arranged with regard to levels as 
toasntvoftn* whole of too ma-age being applied, by gnrthtUun, Lu Irrigatind Iha bnhl in 
tba tauoy of lb* Wya. 

Tae district for naerage parpen* bn bnn divided lata two *' dralatg* are*., the main 
awn foe aaok aib ilbniisjl being formed *f IkdneU stonewan pin*. 

In many portiuiu of to* town the aewer excavation* wctc nude, wholly or partially, in 
IhaWaVMB* rook- In each aeeniha t miub a WOT* OnaiOntil oil lawnta hahwr ibfl lingTiiB tl 
bet! ef the awa, and a proper lj prnparod bad wu fortnad for Ik* ataa ay anuBj la to* 
Baagh with clay, gravel, or aiftat niih Mgiiliola and batatoabl baft bean npgihbd at 
ail the abaugra of dinctioQ u* aitoraiioa in gradient el the tower*, k'liwblng chambers 



• By Mr. KouguT lUTLCtoog, Ci, P.0.8. See page til, an*. 
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hie* been wnttrnrtnt at the tipper cods of lbs t 
Suar.lng from the hatha and from the rirrr. 
The •ewers from " Hlirh Buxton " hare sradtent* of about 1 in in. Ovarftowa i 
g heavy rail 

uid other suitable point*- Ample meant hare been t 



rirwr Wr*. for reHering the #wr* during hi 
" «her suitable point*- Ample ffliai ha' 
. thirty shafts furnished with charcoal lll'tt. 



• £j cKimat^for^the public , 



■ of the 



■nt* ■ tron 

1 13.WI As. id 

Alnwick. 

E of hocus drainage work* ner'asarily depends, In a gnat 
tioci of the premise* drained with rctrard to the main tower : toe length of 
• he depth at which they are laid, ami the c harseter of the rti broil. 

rhe following partloiiari are gSrvn H th* average ooat of hour* drainage work* 




in the 



HouM of Alto rantal, with one watcrclo-et. coat about XIS * 3 
Jloiirer o( A"16 rental, with one water. U.ot, co»t abon*. Ill I 
Honaea of £: rental, with one waten! -*t. cost tlt-ut •'• * 4 
The length of drain to each home In Alnwick, taken on on average "I ">1 homer, ii 
1.4 yards. 

Win**. 

Mr. John Law Hunter, borough surveyor, li»- riven me the following Inforrostiou a* to 
drainage In Wlgan :— 

The tcrrorc cot of draining cottager of about £i or X4 

rental, bar been at an average of XI 1 " 

aHm ditto XI or Jts rental Ill J 

Ditto ditto XU or X1J rental Ill « 

4.5J* houses bar* bran drained at a total coat of X«,;ws IDr. 10d., or an arsrago cort par 
house of ft la 4J, 

In draining *XH> house*. M.MO lineal Tarda of earthenware |*p*s hare been used, being 
an sversge of *j yards per home. The earthenware pipe* u«d are from » inches to 4 Inches 
Internal diameter. 

Many of the drain* hare been In sat* several yean, and there hare not been any com- 
plttlnU of cboktair or stoppage*. 

Waterclcoeta are not In general qui In Wlgan, hot cewpiU, yards, stables, and house aiuk. 
are drained. A general ore of earthenware pipe drain- prevents rat* living in the stwen. 
Tbcy bare r " 

9tmmm>\ 

Local 




, aanctioned under the Titblic HealUi Act (IMS) and the Loca 
abow to nmt extent the progress tliat has been made in carry 



<W.*), will abow to wine extent the progrea. t 
■ orkt In England during the last twrlre year* 



1Mb. June to Ulat Decern b 
liSAI lit January to 'lift Uecetr.be 

MM „ „ 

1M« 

le-.T 

1MH „ lrt 



£ 41, IMS 

ioi,;nc 

?4e.,47n 
MK).7«0 
•■>,*:! i 
rM.lrtl 

f,/J,riU K 
:iu.6U n 
VHJtl 13 



loan. wncU oed under the Local OorenmeM Act' - * * 




, llsftO 

to 1st Autrost, 1*11 
to lrt March, 



0 

7 4 

3M,IW 0 <l 
0 0 



mfmjm « 4 



C g 
0 4 



£|,SW1,&33 7 0 
Thl* amount ha* bom borrowed by 17« town* or dlrtrlei*. 

lmprorrmcnt In «octal and in annltary inatterr ha* m*.lc rapid progress of late. Within 
the last half century land drainage and town sewerage bare ripened into sciences. Fpku 
rude beginning!. inwgnUlcant In ejtent. arjil ofun iujarlou« In tlwir elTert*, they hare 
iv,«mi of the Apt Important*. The introduction of machinery to make land drain pipe* 
ari'l town rewerage nip**, (rare a forward morernent to cirillaation. Land, by jodlciiinr 
draining and improre.1 coiti ration, ii frequently doubted in raloe, and town *ewerage, with 
other «ocl*l regnlatioliK. fre<|nently prolong liaman life from 1 to Mi per »nt, w oaniian.l 
wltli prerlnu* rate* In tlw uuia dlatrlct*. and. within my own knowledge, houte uroprrty 
thronghout a wholo town 1* repnted to bare been lncrea*ed Ii |rfr cent. In mine by ncL 
work*. Asoer and typhoid foenj nre r»<luce.l or entirely bonUhed. John Howard, by hl» 
UUnirr. h« abown l« the w...rt.l »U eoold be done for gaol* and for criminal. •. 
r. iwln Onalwiek for town wwerago, and Klorence Nightingale for camp*, barrack., and 

DOfptlAl*. 

With respect to the bcnoflcial effect* of Mtnitnry mear'irr*, we ma/ read tbe remark* by 
Sir Ct. C. Levi*. In morlng Uie Anny KrWiuate*. II* aud, " 'fberr hare been a large nunil<er 
of ImjrroYeni'Mil* introduced for Uie purpore ol liettennir the m- 'ml and mnltary condition 
of the prl< tie Kldler. In the flr*t |Jnce there bar been a great laipruvrnMUt in barrack* ; 
and I ana happy to any that these Improvement* in lArraek* liave not been unnttenrkii with 
Iniporunt naulla, I will read for Uie Conmiluae aome statistical returns, which 1 believe 
to be autlietiUe, and will pIkiw a niarkrrl Improvement as reguni* the rat*' of mortality In 
the army. The return* arc taken for two periods for nn ariratre «t mix yiuo**-.l SS0-14, and 
lii.V4-«n. irirlng the number |ier tboumml. The annual mortality of the househ.-lil caralry 
from licw to 1H3.1 was nt the rate of It per l.nno ; In the latter pertoil It was only l> per 
In other cavatry it w»* at the nrvt period U^-r 1 J n Mi - j„ t | lr utter nOly ll DM 
I.ikki. Royal Artillery. I V per 1.000 tn the tint period : in lb. lotur only I |«r l,u«)0. 
r.»< gnanlv III per l.»*> In the f.Ttn.r period ; *r«l otilr * in the litter. The Infantry of 
the line, 1- par l.ono In the former period ; and onlv * per l.oon In tbe Utter. Tie rrtuni* 
lor tbe Colonic*, of all forces, for the some period*. »*. w;<) t ' f-r I 1 '" r..mier-oam.ly, 
from !<)« to l«»C-th- ro/rt-tlily nt Oibraltar it rrr I ■ " ; l ilt in the latter pcrioj 
only », Malt* A.nr.1 a diminution from l» tn 14 |*r l.ifco ; Ionian l^an.l*. (mm J7 to « 
per I jwaii : Harmtnta. 35 to 11 per I .««> ; Canada. 10 to in per l,i> . Jamaica, from MMol" ; 
Ceylon, from 71 to 1~. Tboac are great reaulla, and they ore un,.,g to the change* mini* in 
the sanitary condition of the army." 

Hnee the year IM'» great and l**neftelnl **nltary impn/.'mritt* hnve teen elfected in 



a rcdo'-ed to -.'7. nod JO to 
ft!and then in any other 



;prrk-nco lead* 
Temptation is 
A little leaven 
mot valiulitn 
r eiuninle and 



EnelUii town*. An annual mortality of 41 In the i ,uoo ha* bo 
'A 1 , and eren as low a* 1A, Hanson life ha* more raloe in E 
country in the world, entirely doe to belter military arrangement*. 

It baa been said, " a* are the people ho will be tie* g.tre**nuv-iit," but iriy 
me to the coot In.lon thai bail gOTeromeot necrraarlly make* a >m-\ people. 
Ill* parent of ricr. and opportunity the broad road leading to destruction, 
of eril laarrna the whole ma*a Lord Hhaltcaburj . throngh the entire of h 
life, hag appreciated the fact* stated. ar.<l ha* dtnoV"! Iilma lf to u aching, 
by precept, to preventing a* well as to reforming. Hi* " rommttn l^*lgin 
hue probably done more good tliait any other law of modern time*, by ret 
titm. and, therefore, prerectting evil, Heforc the paating of this act there 
*k« In Ita mot duguatlng form-. I only indicate that which I hare seen, and cannot, 
rxtrulstentlr with the deeewte* of are-ietr, openly deecrlbe, I can only m\ that onr ciriliov 
lion rearmbted those rolcanic regi.tn* where the Internal (!n» of tleatrurtton made the earth 

• Bte pagrj 1»0, present rolaav 



Art " 
t ii ta- 
rck to 



imp 

precept and te enforced by 
llie great and 



te rn »n in ruin. 

upper circle* of society, that it may dearer*! In 
Our own good quean Victoria untleratand* Utla. 
ntly loot, and whom we n deeply mourn, fully 



wite Prinoe we hare recently lost, and whom we so deeply mourn, fully 
understood thl*. The decit-lhlnking, far-teeing ruler, who riu on the Imperial throne of 
France, appreciate* Uie fort. In tb* InMnaational Exhibition of I KM the model cottairoa 
of Prince Albert probably worked more human good, by encouraging home improramenl*. 
than all the ghtur of (nciooi stonea, the wealth of jewallery, and tint tubtle retlnemenU of 
art. The poor pre utterly powerleastohelptheiiiaelres In matters of sanitary Improvement. 
They cannot build their own boiMea, but mast Inhabit such as an provided by others. 
They cannot make the laws, neither can they administer such law* as arc made. If the 
laws are wise they rureir* the bcrteSt* ; If otherwise, they suffer. Social science, at K la 
termed, must be administered by the rente, and thlt Lord llronghara fully uiiilentaada. It 
will bo an eril day for society when Goremment divest* Itself of all cxtcuUrt power in 
social and sanitary nuttier*. Freedom la a glorious thing, bat license to Imitate and work 
aril against the general body of society for private gain, 1* neither a talc nor a f 
state of frecdnsu. A state whteb can tolerate reaspoou), beerhoutee, gin palace*, i 
license dancing aaloon*. must bear with vice. Crime, luBecv , and ]taaperi*UB la) 4 

Wise Imperial laws are required, and In .neat and InU'lieetoal a 
ami locally to secure eanltary piugiuaa, and the graatest amoun t of | 
coanmrrcial prt«p. rity, hraltb and social comfort to a t 
table* were gircn, coittainl 

iHrrtontAgf 




ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
mil E uim*.l f«rli) : (ilitly meelliig of tbis bod; wa s bHd at the Hooma, 0, Conduit' 
1 ■treat, R.^enl-strwl, on Friday evening; Mr. A. W. BLoMriBLD, H.A., 
the Hresiilciit, in Ihe rhslr. 

Mr. An i mi it .Smith, htm. ancreUry, read the mtnuteg of | 
lajit nerling;, which were fband crjrrect and «i grind. 

New Mrmbcr.—\lT. Prancia Silh wan elected a member of tbe i. 

Metal H ork.— Mr. F. A. -kilmokb, of Coventry, read a paper on Mela) 
Work, which waa illustrated by a great number of drawing* and sketciw*. WY 
ahaU, In a future number, gire a full report of the lecture, with eugraruiy;* of 
the illustration*, without which it would loae ranch of ita value. Only the first 
portion of the paper vraa read on Friday erening, tbe remainder bring reaerved 
for a rocetinc to take place in May n&t, when the dbcusaion upon the whole 
will tuke place. Tlte lecturer, we may at preaent briefly mate, dwell on the 
antiquity of metal work in architectural prvjducUona, and. in proof thereof, made 
nuotationa from the Sacred Scripture*, referring particularly to the temple of 
Jerusalem. When architecture had a living name of it* own, gold and atlver 
were uaed in it lo an infinite extent. And there never was a period in the world's 
history In which metallic forma developed themselves, aa at the present day, at 
in the construction of hrtdget, veatela, tee. The lecturer proceeded to abow bow 
metal work uui^lil be made beautifol, ami developed Irutliiully nml usefully ; and 
referred In Use natural treatment of metal, drawing attention to the way In which 
thi* had been managed in various agea. He next spoke of casting and other 
modes of treating metal, and alluded to tbe extraordinary development of iron- 
work at tbe present day. In ancient tintea gold and silver were used in great 
abundance in the decoration of edifices, in which tbe moat skilled artisans were 
employed, and many architectural forma were of metallic origin. There was 
nothing tn capitblc of an endless variety of form at metal work. Then we ought 
to use the greatest thing given to this age— its metallic development. Tbe eras 
referred lo tiv tbe lecturer were chiefly the Assyrian and Greek, and Ii 
that tbe concluding portion of hi* lecture would refer to the Celtic 
and Medkttal periods. 

The Ch a i n*t as < 
livered on 

Tvotc of thanks to Mr, 
closed tbe proceeding*. 



iced that the second part of tlte lecture would be do- 
, of which due notice would he given in tbeprotesmonal 

for his 



Ixhecube ScAPPObiiilSfi.— V. M. D., in a lelter to a contempontry gays— 
" 1 beg leave lo draw jour attention to Ihe very dangerous mode taken now-a- 
daya in the erection and t<«uring of srsifoldiiig uteil for huihling and oilier pur- 
pose*. Tbe acriden's which bare occurred by the fall or these erections have been 
very many. To enumerate even those I at preterit remember would trespass on 
your valuable space. Sulftce It to any, that scarcely a week passes but we have 
some melancholy instance brought under our notice of the shameful manner in 
which these erections are cxmttructed— dangerous, not only to the workmen em- 
ployed on thrm, hut alto to any imtsod who may chnnce to be near them. It is 
lxi t a few weeks ago that a frightful accident csreurred from the fall of a scaffold 
in Sr. Martin's Hall, when several workmen were killed and other* hurt ; and, 
again, more recently, a young lady, a visitor to her Mujesty, nearly heat her life 
whilst pasalut( along Piccadilly, through the same cause. 1 have no practical 
knowledge of such erections myself, and oiiiiiol, therefore, tuggesl a better mode 
of ronttruelioti ; but turelv live., are not lo be tocTiHced every day in this way. 
Why should there not lie. a surveyor, whose duty it would be to tec that Ihe 
K-snttlding it secure as well aa the bouse .' Really thlt la a subject some attention 
ought to be paid to; and, Sir, I know that wh< u I oak you to take the matter up 
I leave It In good lianda — hands which are ever ready lii expose recklessness and 
point out error." 

1'AINTIXn IN TH P. I 1 ■ : ■ I - OP PA R I.I AM P. NT. — One of the vote* to he 

taken when the House of Commons procrjods with Ihe Civil Scrvirr Katimatea is 
for the new Houses of Parliament, and include* a sum ofJ2l ,7.Vo, half tbe amount 
lo be paid to Mr. D. Marline, for a second wall-painting to he executed in tbe 
Royal flallerv. Of Ihe two large coiunartiueutt, one is now occupied bv Mr. 
Maclisc's " Meeting of Wellington and iilurher," already eompleled . ann the 
other is to have the painting now lo be begun, Ihe suhjret of which is to he tlw 
*' Death of Nelson. The»e pain " 
width. 

Thk Winter Garden at Kew.— Progress Is being made In Ihe construc- 
tion of the new house, and next uutumn it to see Ibe completion of the grand 
centre, 21'J feet In length bv 1*7 feet in breadth. Votes tuv now to be taken in 
the Honsc of Commons, ^9,000 for hi-uting apparatus nod £1.200 for walls f> r 
tbe arrangement of earth beds. When the two wings are built the total lentrtlt 
(including tbe veatllmles) wilt be 583 feet, and the superficies about an acre and 
three-nuarters. This temperate-house tnakts Uie vote for Kew-ryinlrits and 
grounds again large tills year. 



• paintings exceed 12 feet in height and 45 feet lu 
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ON MOVABLE BRIDGKS.* 
fllll E subject of movable bridges Is brooght before this Institution, nut because 
J. anything very new or original is to be introduced nr explained ; but it U 
presumed thnt it will not be uninteresting to glance nt some of the prominent 
features of such briil(,'t:», at some of the impro\ement* which have lately been 
■uade upon their construction, nod at the merits ofeaeh kirn] of movable bridge in 
certain situation*. 

Coder movable bridge* may be classed draw or lift bridge*, twins bridge*, 
floating or pontoon bridge*, and telescope bridge*; | >Ia t ,t pr< « nt the subject 
■hall be runline<l to dniw and swing bridge* which arc the onlv movable bridge* 
adopted to any great extent In thi» country for permanent use.' 

At first, in crowing the ditches round fortresses, draw bridges consisted of a 
simple wooden platform, which was fastened at one cod to a beam laid 
liorixoatalir. and parallel to the sides of the opening to ba crossed, or to 
the top of n stooe wall or abutment by mean* of strung hinge*. The plat- 
form was acted upon at its other extremity by Icier*, or hv chains, worked 
eitiier by wheels nr by hand, and thus raised to the vertical 
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revolving on a horizontal axis, and raised bv means of rhai'ns 
po'.lejs, which were wound up by wheel gearing. Afterwards the 'back-balance 
was iuld.il, and which is now one of the principal leuturesufa draw bridge. 
The equilibrium being perfect, friction is the only thing to be overcome in 
raising or lowering the platforms, and this is generally effected bv means of 
a pinion working into a circular rack, which is fixed to the sides of tile bridge. 

Draw bridges arc also used for crossing locks and dock entrance* at nixnv ol our 
harbour*, and some of them arc of considerable dimensions. 

The abutment* of these bridge* arc generally of masonry. The chambers or 
well* for the counter-balances are sometime* formed by interring into the •tune- 
work of the abutment* cast-iron boxes ; but these well* can be made perfectly 
water-tight by ashlar masonry set In hydraulic mortar. The platform* were at 
first nearly always constructed of wood, anil afterward* manv were made of caat 
iron ; but during the last ten or twelve year* several Urge lift bridge* have born 
constructed with wrought-iron girders and cross brace*. 

The draw bridge* over the Forth and Clyde Canal, in number about forty, ore 
from SO to 22 feet in span between the face* of the abutment*, and from 10'to 14 
feet wide, tbe platform of each being In two leaves. The axles arc of cast. iron, 
with socket* m front, into which the timber joist* are fitted, and with arm* 
behind, to which tbeWk-balance i* fixed. The axle* revolve on cast-iron bear- 
ing-*, and each halt of the bridge is raised bv means of the gearing shown in the 
drawing. Tbe timber joist* are covered by two layer* or planking, and the ride* 
are protected by wooden fences. Tbe** bridges arc very easily worked by two 
men, one on each side of the canal. 

The draw bridge at the London Commercial Dock* is 48 feet span in the clear, 
and was erected from a design by Messrs. Walker and Burgess, in 1853. 
The platform la also in two parts, each having four wrongbt-lron girder* 43 J 
feel long, firmly bound together by cross wrought-iron brace* and tics. V 
oast-iron axle 12 inches square ia firmly fixed to tbera, and revolve* In plummer 
blocks provided with brass bushe*. Kentledge boxes are fixed to tbe landward 
end* of the girders, and between them, for tbe counter-balance, which I* 10 ton* 
lu weight, for each half of the bridge. The girder* an: covered with two layer* 
of planking In tbe usual way, and tbe bridge is raised by the gearing at each side 
ol each leaf, four men being required for opening tbe bridge. 

Swing bridges are now extensively used at harbours, and for crossing inland 
navigations, both for roads and railways. The abutment* arc generally of 
masonry, but in many cases tbev are constructed of timber. The platforms of 
swing bridge*, until lately, were usually of timber framing or of cast-iron ginlers, 
tied together and covered with planking. To the under side of the platform was 
fixed a east-iron ring or roller path, aril a similar ring was fixed to tnc abutment, 
the surfaces being inclined for the roller*. Between these ring* were placed from 
ten to twenty conical rollers net in a cast-iron name or live ring at equal distance*. 
These roller* were generally front 0 to 18 incite* In diameter, and from 6 to 12 
incite* broad. The concentricity of all the ring* was preserved by means of a 
centre pin. The rollers were usually of chilled Iron, but sometimes of brass, and 
on them the whole weight of the bridge was placed. The friction was thus con- 
siderable, and powerful gearing, worked by at least two men to each leaf, wa» 
required to open and shut all bridges, but those of the smallest and lightest 
description. 

There are many fine examples of these bridges at our principal harbours, of 
large dimension*, and which reflect credit on their designers and constructor). 

riwing bridges for roads were nearly always formed In two movable leaves ; but 
when railways began to Intersect the country, It was necessary to modify or 
improve such bridges, so that a rigid platform for the passing tram could beob- 
taiited in crossing the numerous navigations, for which it was essential to 
have head-room for masted vessels. To get this rigidity, swing bridges of 
one leaf have been generally adopted, and these have been made either of 
caat or_ wrought Iron. The bridge over the river Bother, on a branch of the 
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Tiic bridge near Kalkirk, designed by Mr. A. J. Adic, for carrying the 
Stirlingshire Midland Junction Railway over the Forth ami Clyde Canal, is an 
admirable rvamplc of a malleable iron swing bridge. In the former, the whole 
weight of the bridge is on sixteen conical roller* ; in the latter, the greater part 
of the weight is on a steel ball, tupporled by a centre pivot ; and the remainder 
of the weight is on conical rollers, with upper and under ring* or roller paths. 
Till* bridge is easily worked by two men, and tbe platform Is made rigid by 
•atans of four stroug screws, which are turned by geared shafting. There Is 
alio a centre screw, by which the whole weight can he placed on the stcd ball, 
il 1 tlx) ,,! * tform • d ) u,,e<1 ' T,w ' ironwork and platform of this bridge cost about 

t As in engine turn-tables, Improvements hnvr been introduced, which have 
simplified am) cheapened the construction of swing bridges, and have rendered the 
working of them easy and expeditious. The recent improvement* are— 1st, 

by Mr. D. H-CiLL 



making the framework of wrought Iron instead of cast iron, and thus reducing the 
weight of the platform, and correspondingly the back-balance. 2nd, puttingthe 
whole weight, or nearly the whole, on a centre pivot, capped with a steel ball, 
working into a steel socket. 3rd, having only four or six narrow rimmed wheels, 
with axles working in Journals, and which are used merely to keep the platform 
horizontal, Instead of a large number of conical rollers.' Bv these and other 
minor improvements not only is the friction reduced to a minimum, but the con- 
struction ts much simplified and cheapened, for the tire roller frame and upper 
roller path are done away with altogether, and bridge* of moderate site can easily 
he worked bv one man. ' 

A swing bridge into which these Improvement* hive been introduced, lias 
lately been erected front-drawings made out by, and under the superintendence 
of, the author, for carrying the Twccher and Nrilston Railway, belonging to 
Messrs. William Uaird and Co., over the Portli and Clyde Canal, ne«r Kilsvth. 
The clear span of this bridge is 2o feet, and the width of platforms 1 1 feet. The 
abutments are constructed of limber piles, tied and braced together and covered 
with planking. On the south abutment arc fixed thu centre pivot, and tlte cast- 
ring or wheel-path, which is 11 feet in diameter. Tli« moving platform consists 
of two wrought-iron girders, each 46 feet long by 2 feet in depth at the pivot, 
and 14 inches at the outer extremities. TfatM girders are constructed of plates 
of angle irons riveted together in the usual manner. Over the pivot the girder* 
are joined together by a strong cast-iron cross girder, made hollow tit the centre 
to encompass the pivot. To the top of this cross girder, at the centre, is fltttd s 
strong cap, into which a steel socket is fitted. This socket works on the steel 
ball, whirh is a srmisphere, 7 inches in diam-tcr at the base ; ami the cap is fixed 
to the girder by six 1 (-Inch screw bolts, by means of which the bridge can be 
raised or lowered a little for adjustment, and by which the whole weight of the 
platform ran be put on the pivot. The longitudinal girder* are farther tied 
together by two cast-iron and three wrought-iron cross girders. To the ends of 
the cast-iron cross girders, along with the web of the longitudinal girders, the 
wheel bearings are fixed by screw bolt*. The four wheels are of cast iron, 18 
inchr* in diameter, with rounded tire* 2 inches broad. The axles ate of malleable 
Iron 2J indie* In diameter, and revolve In Journals placed close to the main 
ginlers. The bridge I* covered with planking 4 inch-* thick, and the rails are 
laid upon the longitudinal timber beams, which rest on tbe planking right over 
the girder*. Tbe bridge is opened and closed by simple gearing : the lower pinion 
working into a circular rack, which U cast upon a part of the ring or wheel 
track. The end* of the girder* swing over the abutment plates and about 1 inch 
clear of them ; but to bring the platform to > solid bearing upon tbe plates, a 
wrought-iron wedge, 0 inches broad, which slides in a grooved frame, fixed to 
tlte bottom flange at the end of each girder, U driven tightly In between the 
girder and abutment plate by mean* of handle*, levers, and connecting, psls , and 
by the insertion of the four wedge* the platform 1* made perfectly rigid. The 
bridge lias a self-acting catch or lock to fix it when cither closed or opened. The 
back-balance weighs 13 tons, and consists of square blocks of cast iron, placed 
on tbe plates between the girders behind the pivot. A considerable mineral 
traffic ha* pasted over this bridge during the last eighteen months, and it has 
been found to answer tbe purpose satisfactorily. It i* easily opened or < " 
one man in 60 or 70 second*. The movable pfatform, including all the it 
cost about £300, and tbe abutment* about £470. 

It remain* now to allude briefly to the advantages and disadvantage* of draw 
and swing bridges in certain positions. 

Draw bridge* are very suitable for crossing tlte entrances and locks at harbours, 
where ground ia limited and valuable, for all their part* are confined within the 
roadway, whereas in swing bridges when open, the platform covers ground or 
waterway of its own dimension*, which may not in many cases be easily given up 
for this purpose, as at tbe crowded dock* of London. Draw bridges are, there- 
fore, still being adopted there, for beside* the large one erected at the Com- 
mercial Dock* In 1833, already referred to, and which has since worked per- 
fectly satisfactorily, another wrought-iron draw bridge. 31 feel «pan, has been 
opened for traffic two weeks ago bv the same engineers at the same dock*. A 
similar bridge was also erected over the harbour or (ireat Yarmouth, fa! feet span, 
in 1854. 

Several cast-iron lift bridge* were erected over the entrances to the Hull dock* 
fof ty-flve years ago, and are still in good working order. At many other place* 
they have been adopted with advantage Their adaptability to dork purpose* is 
worthy of consideration by engineers, where a large portion of the traffic, a* in 
London, consists of barges passing out and In, In which case it is only 
necessary to raise the bridge a little to allow tbe barge to pass ; whereas in a 
swing bridge, the leaf would require to be turned nearly full round, occupying 
much time. 

However, In many case*, draw bridges are now being superseded by swing 
bridges. The principal advantages of tbe Utter are the simplicity of their con- 
struction, the working parts bring all above the abutments, and readily got at, 
and consequently more easily kept In repair ; and their suitableness for railway 
purpose*, for draw bridges" being nearly always in two leaves, it is difficult 
to make them rigid enough for a passing tram ; and for roads over canals 
or other inland navigations they are not *o convenient or so economically 
worked. 

At present on inland navigations where draw bridges are In use, a* on 
the Forth and Clyde canal, one permanent bridge keeper is sufficient for 
each bridge, the leaf on the towing-path side being raised by the horse driver ; 
but when steam-power on canals becomes universal, as is likely to be the 
case, two bridge keepers will be needed to work each of the draw bridges, 
otherwise a man from the steamboat must leap ashore at every bridge for the 
purpose of raising one half of it; a practice which will bolli cause delay and be 
dangerous. 

The equilibrium of a draw bridge is often Interfered with by surface water 
running into the counterbalance wells, and by the wooden platforms becoming 
soaked with rain or dried by the sun's rays. In a swing bridge the exact 
equilibrium it not of so much consequence, for any small over- weight on one cod 
is easily borne by tbe wheels. 

It may, therefore, be expected that the day is not far distant when swing 
bridges will take the pbee of draw bridges on all inland navigations on 
which movable bridge* are required; and even for harbours they are gene- 
rally found to Ik better suited tor crossing lock* and entrance* to docks and 
basins. 

This subject has been brought forward so that the merits and demerits of swing 
and draw bridge* may be considered and discussed, and not without the hope. 
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e tbe engineering knowledge and skill of: 
i may suggest to them ii 
economise their construction. 
In the course of the discussion which followed, 

Dr. Ji.i s s i v i. mill tliere was another elan of bridges, on the telescope prin- 
ciple, of which he had seen no account published in tictJift. Tn 1847 he had 
examined one on the South Coaat Railway, near Arundel, which worked satis- 
factorily. It Will designed by the late Mr. Rastrlek. Tin' clear span of the bridge 
across the river Arun tsdOfiVt The main platform, carrying a single track of rails, 
is 1 40 feet lone and 16 feet broad, and is supported hy suspension from a pair of 
timber trussed girders of the design shown in the figure. The whole of the timber 
framework is in scantliug* of 1 loot hy 1 foot, except the smaller uprights, which 
arc 8 inches by H inches. Each of the four sloping ticbeams, by which the end of 
the platform are hung from the central standards, hns a pair of flat wrought-lron 
ours running alonj! its sWes. Those bars measure it inches by I inch, and are 
the true ties, I lie limber beam serving only to stiffen them. In like manner, 
each of the smaller uprights, a, has alongside it a pair of iron strops, measuring 
•1 Inches by J Inch, and these are the trie su-spending-plcecs hy which the plat- 
form is hunt; from the trusses, the tinilwr upright* serving only to stiffen them. 
On i he other side nfthe longitudinal timber snle-licnms arc a pair of inverted 
rail«, which rest upon seven pair of wheels '> feet in diameti-r. Those wheels nre 
supported hy fixed timber fnunework, not shown in the sketch, ('niter the 
centre line ol the platform is a fixed longitudinal rack, teeth upwards, supported 
by a limber frame. Into that'rack thcre'pears a pinion on a transverse shaft, cur- 
rittl by a platform. That diaft 1» driveji through two trains of whex Ivrork by 
two winches, one ut each side of the middle of the platform. Tile «ide platform, 
fur filling up the space between the main platform anil the fixed track when the 
bridge is shut, is carried hy ten wheels 3 feet 0 Inches In diameter, which run 
upon fixed transverse rails*. To the lie»t ol Ids remembrance it took two men 
aiiout twenty minutes to open and shut the bridge. The framework appeared to 
him to have excess of strength, ami consequently of weight, above what was 



UIPON diocesan cinrRcu building society. 

rpH R annual meeting of thii .Society wa» held on Thursday week, in the Town 
1 Hall, Richmond." 

Tbe Kaiil oy Zetland, who took the chidr, said lie was perfectly certain 
that the Church Building Society had already effected great good in the diocese 
nf Ripen, ond he trusted, from the accounts he had heard, that the Society was 
progressing, although it still required additional support to fulfil its legitimate 
purposes, ar.d produce all the benefits which slxxUd be derived from it. As an 
instance uf the benefit rooferm! by the Society his lordship mentioned that ninety- 
til grant* had linen made towards new churches, containing free sittings for 
4!)>4a persons. Tile estimated cost of these new churches was HHI.OOO, of which 
amount the Society bad paid £M.7:.-. mid there was fi.-j|.i yet to lie paid. The 
Society had aim r fleeted an increase in the number of free sittings to the extent 
ol' d,74B, independent of those set apart in new cburcbe* which have been 
opened. He did not know the exact number of parsonage-hous.* wldch had 
been provided by the Society, but not less than £22,twH hud hern paid on that 

18C1 hod 
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account. 

The Rev. (!anon O'er then read the report. The income during 
been £2.i!l!i, or £7i» below the average for the last twenty-one years 
the past year the legacy, left by Mr. llppteby, of £1,000, was recciv«l, 



I of £>'**> ; but, notwithstanding these 
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— * the rstatilMiment of this Society in IsaH it has granted 
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Total £m\,:,-j- 

m expended in carrying out theae objects baa been £40.1,130. so 
that no less than £&2,<J09 has been raised chiefly by private charity. The 
result of rhis outlay appears In the form of ninety-tune new churches built, 
thirty-six enlarged or improved, upwards of o0,000 free sittings, besides 
children's seats, obtained, sixty-live poor benefices aided, and 199 parsonage 



MASTER'S COURT, TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

rE ground-plan, given on another page, will complete our illustrations 
of this building : a view appeared in oor but volume, Mr. Salvin, 
loned. ii the architect. 



The Late Fai.i. of IIoisks at Hackney. — Tlie Metropolitan Board of 
Works have instituted an inquirv into the causes w hieh led to tbe late fall of 
bouses in Hackney, by which it will be remembered several lives were lost. Mr. 
Vulllamy, the superintending architect, lias presented to that Board a report, in 
which he slates: — " I have made inquiries into the cirrumsf ancesof the ease, and 
a personal survey of the buildings themselves. After giving careful atteiitimi U> 
the several points for consideration, in order to determine, if possible, thecauseof 
the failure in the stability of tbe building* in question, I considered the effect to 
have beep produced by several causes, vis., inattentive supervision on 111* pari of 
the builder's foremen, and undue haste in executing works in such a critical 
situutinn. From the majority of the bricks used being of a very inferior descrip- 
tion, and quite unfit for the purposes to which they wrre applied, the mortar also 
being of a very inferior sand and imperfectly inixrd, from the incomplete state of 
the roofs nt the time ol tlir- accident, ami the want of a pro|*r tie between tbe 
front and hack vial's at the level of the several floor, end in the roof— the nbovo- 
stntid cause-, combined with the vibration of the trains parsing so constantly day 
and niglil, andarting ujon Inmltv evrcuted wi rss. the brickwork being no don lit 
affert.d hy the »ur.dm changes'of the tempi raturc. and the scaffolds and roof 
bring over-weighted with n-.n and materials— all created 
the trout wall to bulge and lall." 



THE CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 

IN the House of Commons, on Monday, on the first vote of £33,S0R, for tbe 
maintenance of the royal palaces for one year — Mr. Ewart suggested tbe 
removal of the pictures at Hampton Court to London, for greater safety and 
accessibility ; and, in reply to a question, Mr. Cnwper said that it was not the 
practice of [he Government to Insure any of its property, bat special care was 
taken to prevent and extinguish fires. He also explained that the paintings were 
to be cleaned and varnished under the care of Mr. Redgrave, superintendent of 
the royal pictures : and the rest of the cartoons were to he encloses] with class, as 
- some of them ti jul been. He agreed In what bad been said respecting the bringing 
the cartoons tn bmdon ; hut tubs could not be done till there should be a building 
provided to put them in.— Mr. Coniimham said that if the Royal Academy were 
removed from the National Gallery there would be plenty of room for national 
pictures. He was anrry lo hear thai more of the pictures were about fo be put 
into the hands of the o!*»iier«, seeing that they hod so greatly injured those of 
the National Gallery on which tbey Ind been permitted to* operate. He was 
convinced that art would be greatly advantaged by the abolition of picture 
cleaners. — Tbe vote was agrocd to. 

On the vote of £flo.,.',10 for public buildings, Sir M. Peto drew attention to the 
enormous amount paid annua Iv by imiv of rent for |mbllc buildings. — Mr. 
Cnwper Miid the advantage of hiring builiiings for public purposes was, that tbey 
were speedily available tor use, and need not be occupied longer than waa 
neceswiry. — Sir S. Nortbeutc then inquired what steps would be tukeu to Improve 
the fountains in TrnnUgitr-squarc ' — Mr. t'owpcr, in answer, said he quite agreed 
that tbe fountains were such as Englishmen might well be ashamed of. At the 
name time, be ventured to any that by the month of May they would be such as 
every Englishman wxiuld he proud nf. 



As the House had l«en good^eiiutigh last 

in progress that would mak*e them very ornamentaT and much to be admired. At 
present the water used iu tliein, and which it was complained was charged with 
vapour immediately it cnine into contact with '.hi' uir, was the hoi water from 
the engines which was passed through the fountain* for cooling purposes; but 
that arrangement was only lero|iorary. — Mr. Hunt inqulre.1 why rent was being 
paid for the old Stationerv Office when there was a new one now built .'—Sir H. 
lVilloughby complained that the New State Paper Olhce, which bail tiocn built 
at a cost of £40,000 or £u0.000, was about to he pulled down.— Mr. Cowper said 
thai lie exceedingly deplored the necessity for pulling down the New State Paper 
Office. It unfortunately, however, stonil'upon a portion ol fhe site which had 
been obtained at great expense for the New Foreign Office and India Office, and 
if it was allowed to remain would seriously injure th« effect of the architectural 
elevations. Although it was true that it originally c»t £4u,0U0, it was not 
worth nearly that sum, as a very considerable expense was incurred in conse- 
quence of the foundations having been sunk in a troublesome quicksand. The 
new India Office was to be placed on the spot on which the State Paper Office 
Ind stool. The old Stationery OHicea would he given up when their leases 
lapsed.— Sir H. Veroey complained of ihc unsafe stated' thclwusns in Chancerr- 
lane In which the records were placed. One of thecu had fallen down a few weeks 
ago. — Sir M. Peto repealed his inquiry with respect to tbe desirabdlty of erecting 
a building, modest in its elevation, which would accommodate the various omce* 
which were now scattered throughout tbe west end of the metropolis, at an 
annual est of £37,000; ami Mr. S. liooth wished lo know the intentions of tbe 
Government with respect to the houses in New-street, upon tbe owners of which 
they had served notices that thrir site would be required for the erection of the 
new Admiralty Offices ?— Mr. Con per said Ibat the question of providing ofhc** 
for the various commission*, should have his best attention. He thought that 
probably a portion of the site in Downing-slrnet might lie uppmprtaied to that 
purpose ; and that the plan for the enlargement of the Admiralty Offices bsd not 
been abandoned, but had been postponed till next veer. The plan bad not r 
fully matured. With regard to the National Gallery, it was able to con 1 
pictures that were required to be put into it now ; but Ise did not tl 
present building would suffice for long. When it was found that it 
spacious enough, some proposition would have lo be made, but at | 
proposition hud been made,— The vote was then agreed to. 

It was proposed that £cs3,i)G4 should be volexl for the Royal parks and pleasure 
grounds. — Mr. Ewart remarked that a certain portion of Hyde-park had been 
enclosed for the deputy ranger's cows, and when an opportunity occurred b« 
trusted it would he thrown open lo the public.— Mr. P. O'Hrien reminded the 
house that they were asked to rote £7,000 for Battrrsea-pork, which they were 
told was to pay itself. He wanted to know whetJier tbe charge was lo be perma- 
nent ; — Sir J. Shelley believed that the reason Hattersea-park was not self-sup- 
porting was that the toll upon the hridgc prevented people from building on the 
sites in the hands of the public. With regard to Hyde-park, he had endeavoured 
to persuade the Government lu purlly the Serpentine bv |>ourlng water from St. 
JamcVs-jierk j but tbey thought right to dig a well Instead. The well, he 
believed, was now due, the fountains were criTtcd. but no water was furth- 
coming. — Mr. Ayrton believed that the metropol is would have no objection to take 
over those parks, not roynl parks, from the Government, and keep them up. If 
the Govmunent luindrd them over to the muiiiripalitv, they would lie taken care 
of without any charge upon the national revenue.— »!r. Cowper thought the bon. 
gentleman was far from representing the feelings of the people of the metropolis. 
He (Mr. Cuwper) should like to knuw what the bon. gentleman meant when he 
iqmkc of municipality ! Did he mean the vestries! The question uf a munici- 
pality was a sort of dream of the lion, gentleman. He fancied he was conjuring; 
up something grand and noble In the name of a municipality, and he perhaps 
imagined that he was going lo be the bead of tliat munici|iality. Seriously, 
to invite the Government to give over these parks to the ratepayers, 
with a charge on the ratepayers, was, he ventured to think, a pre- 
position that would not bo ratified by the metropolis. There could lie no 
doubt that these parks must lie maintulusil. ond he considcicd It was as 
well-«priit money as any thnt they wen- aeciisionMsl to vote. Tliey not only 
atfonkd rnjavtuent to numbers of persons coming from nil parts of l^.ndon 
but he believed that the mortality ol London would be gr,utlv increased if 
they had not the pnrk«. With regard to llattersea, he thought that, as soon as 
the great sewer, which was in progress, was completed, the law! there would 
be taken for building oil. It was not desirable thnt houses should be built until 
there was a proper main drain to carry off the reluse of any houses that might 
bo built there.— The vote was agreed to.' 
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ON LAXIJ AND BUILDINO SOCIETIES. 
B. W, CHAMBERS lnl. lv delivered an address before the Architectural 
Institute of Scotland, on •' LmmI atid Building Societies OS conducted in 
England." The demands on our space from every quarter does not allow an to 
give the address in full ; the material points, ore. however, subjoined. 

Nr. Chambers will building societies began forty vrars ngnin Scotland. and, 
spreading to England, became the subject of it statute, ti and 7 William IV., 
cap. 33 ; but they were of little avail until freehold land societies were com- 
menced about hi years ago. The primary objects of these land societies was to 
buy freehold lands and retail them out in lob) sufficient to confer a forty-shilling 
; but this lias, to all appearance*. Mink into secondary Importance Tbe 
societies are reentered uodiT the same Act as the bulldiug soc-icti.-s, nnd nre 
conducted on the principle of raising money bv shares payable hv instalments. 
Devoting their funds to the purchase of real'or leasehold estate, tl.ev dispose of 
allotments to nwral>ers at only a fair profit above erst price, reeeivintt pnvmrnt* 
on certain convenient terms. As the two kind* of -orb ties — hind and building — 
act in unison, their operations for facilitating the purchase of houses bv workmen 
have at length attained to the character of a stupendous system. In Birmingham 
the success of these societies Is most marvellous. It appear* there are now from 
H.MXI to 0,000 houses with £tird«-ns so allotted, and ritlitr already paid for, or in 
thecr urse ofbeingsn. Fully 00 per resit, of the m'-inhcrs of the Birmingham 
soeietlesare mechanics, who* wag,-, average from 24«. to30s. wee kly, out if which 
the annual average Investment of each person is about £IK. ( )nc group ol'sorieties 
with 0,000 members, receive in the aggregate £100,000 per annum ; ui»d another 
group, with from :yM to 4,000 members, receive in the uirzregVc tint hs* tlian 
f.Vl.uiHJ — total, £].»,<I00— a snrpri«ing*v large -inn to be collected in a few 
«liilh::gs a week from a body of workmen; and indicating the fervour with which 
tbev nr.' • t ner.illy animated. The houses are of brick, hut i cat ami attractive, 
and are ;irm bled with gardens and all proper convenience*. The greater number 
of th>— i ''writings are situated in the environs on land bought for the purpose. 
The i)ii»<rinn he I .Mr. Chambers! bad constantly before him was— what sort of n 
house can a workman with from 3D', to :«>. a week contrive to purchase ' The 
result of bis inqniry was to place beyond a doubt that many with wanes of that 
amount hnvc been able to become proprietors of very ucat and comfortable 
dwelling". In iiutie did lie sec any squaior or disorder, or what would be likely 
to injure health. On the contrary, the wish and the capacity to cleanly and 



even tasteful were ev 



ery where conspicuous. 



On the subject of land and its prices. Mr. Chambers gave some farts, 
'lie land, tuo«tly freehold, is lionjht by kind societies, and divided into allot- 
ments for members. The latest pnrehase MM that of the Astun Park Estate, 
measunng 36 acres, which cost £23,000. It has a frontage of two miles, and is 
divided into 33;) allotments, which have been taken np in a spirited manner. The 
strange thing is the comparatively high price of allotments. Prices vary, but it 
is not uunsual to charge £4t» to £.70 for a piece of ground tor a lmuse and small 
gnrvlvn. For example, it is «<tri bv a list of price* that a lot consisting of 114 
square yards enst £44, bcltajc at the rate of 7s. f;d. per square yard, or £1,805 
Suae lots are as high as at the rate of £S,rW |>er acre. Compared 
"1 near Eilinhnrgh at £20 to £30 per acre, these prices are perfectly 
nd conclusively demonstrate that it is not cheapness of land that 
produces the universal desire to Is' purchasers. The allotments arc awarded 
to those who offer the highest premium, the amount of which, however, la 
restored if the mortgiige is paid off within ten years. Ou procuring their 
title, members make their will, bequeathing their property to their lamilie*. 
For this purpose they fill in blank forms of will, kept at the office of 
the society; and simply rffi-ch'd, the thing costs them nothing. Ordinarily, the 
price of laud and bouse, amounting from £120 to £1S0, but somrtiine* more, is 
paid up in from ten to fourteen years; the amount of the whole instalments being 
-overtimes not more than would" have had to be paid for rent to u landlord duriug 
that period. The whole cost of a title to a property is £1 13s. Od. ; anil In tbecase 
"t heirs, it requires no renewal. Many are able to pay up more promptly tlian 
others, not only from having better wages, but by having htrun to deposit years 
More they required a house. Commencing to pay In from 2s. to 3s. a fortnight 
just when out of their apprenticeship, they in time accumulate a considerable 
sum ; and when the period arrives for llieui to be married and begin housekeep- 
ing, they can almost liquidate one-bulf the price ofa property. A comparatively 
•mall sum being thus to be borrowed from the society, lite instalments to redeem 
the mortgage are speedily got rid of, nnd before middle life, when the burden of a 
family pre*, iiirM sen rely, a man finds himself in the enviable position of being 
rent-free, besides having a property which he ran bequeath- to his wife and 
. hildrcn. Inspired by the hope of realising a property, and so far securing inde- 
pendence, the workman scarcely needs an; Incentive to shrink from all kinds of 
expenditure uot absolutely necessary. Otifinilulgenocsnrr relinquished, economic 
habits are formed, and devoting every spore sixpence to the liquidation of the debt 
°n his property, lie looks with absolute derision on the weakness of consuming ' 
even so much as a quart of beer in the public-house. Never wius lh-Te such an 
auxiliary to the cause of temperance as these land and building sock'tira. It ran 
eaaily he supposed that with the previdrnce oT these sentiiuents, a Very con- 
" nent has taken place in the social aspects of Birmingham. For 
id and building fes-ietles have doiw very much what the co- 
? socielies hate effeettsl for ltochdule. They have IniiiMsl a higher tone 
' the general body of operative!-. I have staled that this is essrntially a 
wnt of the working classes, who receive but very slight a-slstanre from 
those who usually take a lead in public matters. The hijrhrr orders, however, 
**>«DW mderstand and appreciate the nature nf the societies, irive them every 
se>rt ofenenoragenient. Members of Parliament, magistrates, cltruymen, mer- 
ehatita, and otlters— and I should not omit the- esteemed Rernrdrrol l):rmim.'batn 
— all irive their approval, owl frequently attend the soirees anil public meetings vif 
the societies. In Wolverhampton, the ban scat of the iron trade, the working 
1 Jmve been quite as eager in joining building sesietlts us they are in Bir- 
I learned this morning lhat tin laud and bulhling sorietlesoi Wolver- 

IOW number 4."1U nu-mtier« 1) 

1^943 allotmrnta for 
their grc«s receipu 
Covrn t r y , witli a noni 
success " 
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although the land is mostly leasehold, and held In prrprtnity on paying chief 
rent, the land and building societies have, been equally successful, and are, I 
believe, between forty and fifty in number. In Liverpool there are now more 
1*0 societies, hut they are generally smaller than those in Birmingham and 
In London, as is well known, there are numerous societies. Lat- 
terly these Institutions have been introduced into South Wales, between which 
nnd the borders of Scotland there are now few towns without them. Throughout 
England and Wales there are said to be 3,000 land and building societies, compre- 
hendinc more tlian tUU,UW members. The money paid into tbe societies now 
amounts to above eleven millions, of which upwards of eight millions have been 
invested in property, part of the overplus having been repaid with interest. It 
will lie understood that many culls liave been made on account of want of 
(tnployinrut, sickuew, and death, removal, emigration, and other unforeseen 
events. 

Having given a hrief areonnt of the land and building societies of England, 
nnd their generally benefic ial influence, my occupation •continued Mr. Chambers) 
may be said to be at an end. I am not here for the purpose of arguiug whether. 
In all cirriimttnnrcs, it would be prelerablc tor workmen to rent, instead of hnjing 
Imusi's, or whether in particular cases it might nut be proper for associations of 
hcnuvolently-disiiosed capitalists to get up bonnes for the working clas«-s. My only 
object has Iwen to make yon acquainted with the remarkable fact that throughout 
a large part of England there lia> lately sprung up a practlceumntig the operative 
iKsiy of providing houses tor themselves. It will Iv observed that at Birmingham 
and elsewhere the ciuri»finn is not oise ot mere house accommodation. Something 
more is realised. Tae obligation, or it may bo the fancy, to purchase a small and 
rudiirini property, obviously cultivates la bits of prudrnt forethought nnd 
frugality, along with that sentiment of independence and w lf-respcc' which we 
can scarcely expect to sre evoked under any plan of fostering benevolence. My 
I wish, of course, would bo to see the working classes of Scotland emulate their 
I brethren in tbe south ; nor do 1 know of anything that should seriously' obstruct 
J them. No doubt there exist some peculuir difficulties in the costliness and 
' cumbersomeiiess of feu charters, which we may hope in time to see cheapened and 
simplified. Wc are not, however, to forget that the substitution of nn annual 
fou-duty of at most a lew shillings for a payment outright of £40 to £50, is in 
I itaelfan advantage to tbe less opulent classes. Our feu-duty, in fact, is only 
another name for chier or ground rent, such as is paid by large numbers in 
England who have built houses on leasehold property. Benefit building societies, 
which began In Scotland, now exist very generally in this country. Differing, it 
may Is-, in a few minor details from the English societies, they are registered under 
the same Act of Parliament, and enjoy the same Immunities. Sometimes known 
as investment societies, nil pursue the plan of advancing money on house 
property, and of taking payment hy iiswalmcnt* to suit members. I 
am sorry that there are within my knowledge two instances of Scottish 
building societies having be«-u broken up with loss on account of mis- 
management ; but, generally iqtrakiug, the institutions are conducted on a sound 
footing. In this city there are several societies of this kind, in which I believe 
every confidence miy he placed. So far. then, there is already an effective 
mechanism for facilitating the pureliase ot houses ; but, unfortunately, tl.c mem- 
bers of our building sivrieties are restricted in their operations by the want of land 
societies. Therein consists the weakness of the Scottish system. The advances 
nf the building or Investment societies nre to a considerable extent on houses 
built It may be fifty or eighty years ago ; prices are accordingly run np, property 
rises to a factitious value, and' tbe dearth of house accommodation Is constantly 
increased. These sncicties must begin to see that, unless they widen their basis', 
so as in some measure to comprehend the qualities of a land society, they mny 
easily become a public injury instead of a benefit. It would be foreign to the 
purport of this address to refer at any length to what we are all fully aware of — 
the lamentably defective house accommodation in tbe Old Town of Edinburgh, the 
condition of which, when compared with what I hare described at nirmingham, 
might well stimulate the most lethargic. But, Indeed, the state of this ancient 
city, with its foul and unwholesome dens, 

" Where mlsrry poors hi< hofless (roan, 
And lonely want retire* to die," 
Is to us all something of a misfortune and disgrace - and surely the time caunot 
lie distant when, on public grounds, an effort will be made to render it fit for 
human residence. I should be glad if this were done in a manner to offering 
building ground at a reasonable price for workmen's houses ; for the draining 
away of the more respectable operative body to the suburbs would only tend to 
the still further degradation of the city. That, however, is not a private but a 
public question, and as such it must be treated. Failing any speedy measure to 
clear the ground, the working classes, if earnestly dispowd to follow the 
I have uarratnl, will look towards live env irons, and, us In live case of the 1 
operative Building Society, trust to tbrmselves. Far be it from me to speak 
disrespectfully of the efforts of associated capitalists to meet the emergency, but 
Independently of such endeavours being necessarily inadequate, 1 repeat that this 
is not alone a question of better house accommodation, but points to better 
habits and tastes, the self-res|iect and sense of responsibility incidental to the 
possession of property, and, in short, social nnd moral elevation. More 1 need 
not say. If the Imperfect explanations I have offered chance to incite the work- 
lug men of Kdliibsirttb to follow in the footsteps of tlirlr English brethren, it will 
lie to me, whatever it be to others, a matter of in 



■■5P 0B „ now number 4,704 members, have purchased I .*>0 acres of land, made 
houses, nearly POO of which arc lunlt, and that 



up till this time amount to £1J;1,9«'.». In 
ilatton of ribbon-wi avers, tlier-- was less expectation of 
-..takings; hut in tliut town also I :-aw many rows of 
dwtlhng. which had been acquired bv operatives. The progress of the socielies 

however, been brought to a complete stop bv the unforeseen and 
duli.es, ta the ribbon trade. Many of the operatives had «il<l ti* 
with the proceed, had gone off to a new field of exertion . In 



SITl JOHN SOANE'8 MUSEUM BILL. 

rIS bill has Iweu read a second time without opposition.— Mr. Tite in tbe 
House of Commons, consented, on the part of the trustees of the Musenm, 
very unwillingly to the passing of this bill. Their only object in consenting was 
to lend to tbe National Exhibition the series of Hogarth's pictures iu their pos- 
session, known as the " Hake's Progress," without which it was believed the 
collection of works by that admirable artist would Is- incomplete. 

Bk-ofexixg op the Soase Mt st-.t v.~ On Wednesday the Sonne 
Museum, at 13, Lincoln'*- inn-fields, «a- opened to the public, and will continue 
open from ten to tour o'clock cvrrv Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, for such 
■riod as the Trustees mav hereafter determine. In addition to tbe Museum 
' ree days 'a week inst.ad of two, as formerly, tickets of silmi*- 
bie.1 with less formality, hy all isrrsons who may apply and 
in the book kept in the lall for that purpose. 
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CHURCH, CHAPEL, AND SCHOOL BIILD1XG. 
Kefton. — A local journal says— The village church of St. Mary, at Ketton, 
nrar .Stamford, was re-opened on Tnrsdnv se'nnight. The cost of the work just 
completed b. atiout £'2,300. Owing to the want of morn funds, the restoration 
lias been confin-d to the nave, aisles, and transepts ; but it i- hoped that, ut no 
dhitant day, the chancel will receive the attention It U mi much in need of. Those 
familiar with th.: former Deflected state of the church, and wl>o had not seen the 
improvement effected until the opening day, must have been pleaded with the 
metamorphose the interior ha* undergone. In the nave and aisle* were square 
box pews, and there was an unsightly gallery nt the west end. The last has been 
removed altogetln-r, and Inexpensivc'low Beats, with open harks, have been intro- 
duced. All the floor* have been taken up, and the surb.v lowered ; and under 
the whole of the fating is a hed of concrete nine indies thick, with a hollow 
■pace of nearly a foot between this and the floors. The wainscot pulpit ,is octa- 
gonal in form, and exhibits a good specimen of carving, by Irving, of Leicester. 
Each face of the pulpit is divided into two couiuartmcntn, and in each division is 
a cross enrvrd within n circle of nail-hrads. The base of the pulpit consists of a 
central and eight smaller octagonal shifts, of Ketton stone, each capital having a 
band ofnall-bcads ; the slept are of Mansfield red stone. The reading-desks and 
open seat* in the elKitr were ulao carved at Leicester. The roofs have been en- 
tirely restored, of oak. The clerestory windows, arcade arches, basements, and 
the 'stonework generally, have been renovated. The basements of the pillars 
were much mutilated, the stone hat ing been cut away to lit in the old high pews. 
In taking down the old fittings at the east end of the south aisle a portion of the 
old rood-screen was discovered, but none of the loft was left. Mr. Sett has 
directed the incdia?val fragment to Iw restored and replaced where it was found. 
On removing the soil on the outside, the foundations and lauemenl of the turret 
staircase that led to the rood-loft were found, and on the site another turret 
staircase, of Clipsham stone, has been creeled to the belfry. A portion of the 
south wall lias been rebuilt, and the parap I repaired i the window in the south 
transept has had cuaping Inserted ; the window cast of the porch lias been re- 
stored, and that west of the poreli has had new tracery inserted. The greater 
portion of the north wall has been rebuilt, retaining the old buttresses, north 
door. Jambs, kc. Two new windows have been inserted here, the same site as 
the former ones. The north parapet has been entirely renewed, excepting the 
lower course, which is the original corbel table restored. The earth lias been 
removed from the foundation walls two feet below the floor line, and the footings 
underpinned. It was intended to extend the transepts north and south, and 
plans were prepared by Mr. Scott for this purpose, but sufficient funds could not 
be obtained to carry them to their original depth. The whole of the work has 
been carried out by llalliday, of Oreetham, and Cave, of Oakham. The north 
and south aisles are lighted* at the west end by lancets, filled with stained glass, 
each containing four pictures. One contains the figures of the four prophets, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Exekicl, and Daniel ; tile other window contains the figures of 
the four evangelists. Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. The designs for both 
windows wen- supplied by Mr. Sutton, as lately mentioned by us. As before 
stated, Mr. Scot' is the architect. 

Wickham, Hani:— The parish church 1, 31. Nicholas) or this village, which 
ha* long been in a state of decav and dilapidation, has just undergone repairs and 

rwMrattmi at a t ...f isearh ' £1, •'<*>. Tbi »..rk« were r.iminenced in June 

last, and consisted of the rebuilding of tbe north transept, which was in an in- 
secure condition, the substitution of new open limber roofs to nave and chancel, 
instead of the lath and plaster ceiling, the introduction of new stone windows in 
correspondence with the old throughout, and new seating of uniform design in 
place of tbe Irregular pewlng which formerly existed. < are has been taken to 
preserve intact every feature of Interest, and In no way to seek to modernise tbe 
church. The walls throughout have been faced with " hupped" flints set in lias 
cement, with Hath stone dressings. New internal arclieaof Hath stone have been 
inserted to tbe north and south transepts, in lieu of plain semicircular plaster 
arches before existing, and a new chancel arch has been added, wilh shafts, bases, 
and carved capitals, representing the passion-flower, grapes, and wheat. There 
is a new pulpit of Bath stone, with serpentine marble shafts and glazed encaustic 
tile*. The chancel has been fitted up with plain stalls, anil the vestry (formerly 
a chapel) has been separated from the chancel by an open parclosr or screen. INo 
decoration has been attempted in the chancel, the funds not allowing this to be 
done. It was not originally contemplated to interfere with a belfry at the west 
cad, which was a m -leru structure. The weight, however, of the peal and the 
vibration attending the ringing bad so seriously damaged this part of the work, 
that it was at length determined to take it down, and a small tower ltas been 
I at tbe west end, terminating In a wooden belfry stage and broach spire 
id with shingles. Several memorial windows by Gibbs have been Inserted 
in the church, and am it her is about to be placed In the east window. Hut works 
have been executed by Messrs. Chinnock, builders, of Highfictd, Southampton, 
under the superintendence of Messrs. Francis, architects. The church was re- 
opened for divine worship on Tuesday tbe 2otb ult. 

Frame — At a recent public vestry the vicar laid before the meeting the plans 
for the proposed restoration of the church, and entered at some length into the 
details. He said the object was to endeavour to restore the building as nearly as 
possible to Its original state ; and to effect this it was estimated that £4,000 
would be required. Having nearly £*2,ttltl in hand, It was proposed to proceed 
with tbe work at once, by commencing with the north side, the roof of which 
The< 



by .Hi feet, to accommodate, with gallerv at one end, 480 persons. Tbe school 
building is ,j2 feet <i inches bv 2* feet, in twostories, and is intended to be built so 
that whenever it mav become desirable to extend tlie chapel, it will only be neces- 
sary to remove tbe partition wall to form commodious transepts thereto. The 
building bus a tower and spfre HO leet ldgh. the stvle adopted Is caT 
The estimated total cost Is £l,r»0, all the Hoik- oritur obtainable t 
intended site. ^ 

TlIE EXHIBITION BAZAAR, 
t CONTEMPORARY says that the scheme of the Supplementary Exhibition 
j'l bos finally collapsed ; but a more likely, though a less pretending enterprise 
has appeared in its room. Mr. Freake. the owner of property abutting on lb- 
ExblWlion-road, who conceived the idea of building a baiaar on the vacant 
ground, lost no time iu carrying out his purpo^ ; and a timlier edifice 
lighted from the ronf, as well as by side w.ndows, is uow nearly completed 
M. Eugene Deleasert, of Paris, decorator to th- Emperor and Empress of the 
French, is the architect. Tbe building is 400 feet long, 110 lectin width, mid 
abouttiO feet high. Persons who have been uuable to obtain space In the 
larger build. ng opposite, or who, having space allotted, may Is- desirous ol 
selling articles nfu similar description, can have space upon payment ol a rental. 
A refresh men '.-room nill be formed beneath the ground- floor. 



AY 



THE WORKS AT Wi 
E have been asked to publish tin 



)RC ESTER CATHEDRAL, 
following letters:— 



stir,— Onrattentiiwi having teen called toatis. 
from the Athen^wm, we rcsprctfnlly rcpie-l that 
the contractors for the stonework in .pie-rlnu. a^ 
portions of the paragraph whicll refer to ourselves, lesvl 
others, who also are unsparingly eensared 
Marina been extensively engiaifcd In burtnew 
in addition Co numerous |*lvate residence! 
acknowledged eminem*- In the erection and rssdonitl 
shoots, some of which ore amooirst the noblest 



if unfair and untr.lthfal remarks copied 
n will Unit room fur our reply. We are 
wc shall confine oar remarks to tlnnr 
ic rest to be answcrel by 
this ,m*Tu,.uloi2s and nnunymous writer. 



ilent oont*~nij't 



nv years, during which period, 
a* engaged under arrhll»s-t* of 
churches, colleges, sail public 
midland ciHmUVsi, we might aflorl to 



— of a scribbler, who. wlto s few il 

tics to rob us nf our well-earned and highly-vnlutd tTimUsllon ; hut these attacks from the 
London pnjiers upon country workmen are now much too frequent to be alh.srvd to paw ray 
without a reply To fair icel candid critlcion we hold ..unclvcs at all tuuca amenable, dux 
we will raul surfer any one, much less a writer who wtthhulds Ms ntmc._to_tradnco the 
character of our sroek, without our challenging him to make ifnod hi 
sow Pill tbe writer at the paragni|.h that his ecmarfcs alsjot the t 
up the .wJrelt having been relouc-lnsl with a •• ruthle-s clilwl " isi 

Inasmuch »• IlKse parts have only lust the whit .•wash car. fully taken off by compels nt 
parsons. 8oine of tlie gildings ar.1 colourinifs are still vtdbSe. The new srrsvle under the 
cast window boa been exscuted 
work. The carver sod sculptor, 
acknowlfdjed ability, of which ample t 
on this) hoad. perhaps, It will be sufficient to <i 
font sad Lichflslo (' 
br the .trt ASMVSSs fl 
Ihe bcautif al forms srhldi dlsUngulsh l 

honours) tty the task assigiusl as. which wc have ever nUlMM 
respretfally tnibmit to competent jnilrres whether the work we hsvo^j 
Csth-slrsl i 
ledtr" been i 

oolite linnwiss.... — 

ll'.im.i 4 :ia'ii 



*rA colourinifs srr -till visible. The new sreaie macr mc 
I In strict cotiformltr with the style sn.l charoter of the 
r, Mr. It. B-mlton -not Forsyth a.vl a>nlton-is * person of 
i ample KwUmomlaU eo.Uil be produced, if necewasr.i ri but 
.. _e auflh-lent to observe thai, in -.litlODn to his works at Here - 
1 CatheJrals, hi. scolptare has awn., tlian once been favonrsbly spok.-vi i ol 
■J and flai/.f.*/ .»>».. We, too. hsr* acliefUhea and reroemtjal love foe 
ivs which dlsUngulsh the bet Ofe. of Oathle arcbltsvlur, ; and, fwJlns 
task assign-' as. which wc have ever rqmrJoa « 

lit to competent judges whether the work we have 

I will not tsssr fair comparison with the ancient work. I 
B cxioul to hi. Ill nature, he w„uU have known that time 



a Ubsnr of love, we 
exocntcd |U Worwster 
Had the writer's know- 
can give to tlie 



,.n the siilijcs-: of a paragraph which 
I, In speaking of the carvings of the 
. . Oatholrml. that "they bare Ibecc. i re 
rutbhsss a chisel, that all Uielr former bewalj of execution has beer, 
• as now mutilated, it is iwnei.lat.lo to see them : every sweet and tAooghUul 
line of loving stmly has been «rai«d down to the poor tora d 

of rairface has. of coae*. vamsbnl.' As the -culistor 
and carver eropiojed in the restots.tlon aUodtsl Pi. 1 1«. to «Ute that not one single l«wUon 
arming ^^lia. twnwr.. or chi«lkd, or muutated. in any way whatever, either 
my employment. . 
whiu snaih only has been earefully removed. It is well known tlial 



Sir. - 1 trust yon will allow ma spsee 
apposml in y.wr paper but wewk. It ' 
gp2adret> in the arcade of th* east end of W, 
puched wit 
ilestPe/rd i" 
curve and ih 
uilnirham metjil iwsting. 



of the old carving 
by me or any 
The aeci ~ 



onlltJ llmMlooc-. afp r having beei'i . t a»rri,.l some monllw. and srorksl P> a rorfaoo. be- 
"„ wfth 'a kin I if hard iklt, on the ^.rf^e-ot a brownish colour The*- M 

ZrUnl, are eteeuted in Painswlck oolite, and this brown Ain or .tu« U stall vtslbta to 
a,, v one who wlshm truthfully to Investlgste th" matter : eveutlie old gilding and eotoojritw 
h nui'V i-t«sw are to be ssen All the new work winch I have c.ocuted tlwre has bem 
dooT in strlet eonfortalU with the style and character of llio old, awl ha. «f, been 
Pla^d wlive the old tuafenerj, .fawsy^wrsaf. and under the strictest invesUgataon of lbs 



ST h t«t. 



en f-nl i 



1 wish to say that I hnve eteeuted sculpture for H« 

ler anil also have works in hand for the tat,-. . 
C[ ' stsOUM IMOUtnal, 



P«b»b»VATION op Picturej.— A contemporary says, 



simple 



J Hb.DSI SI nr., 1 ' ' s — B _ r - . •, . - 

but valuable irracticol hints fur the preservation of pictures have recently lieai 
promulgated by live Belgian Minister of tbe Interior, and we commend them to 
li™ notice of the Commissioners of the International Exhibition, and other* who 



was not in a sale state. The organ would be removed to St. Andrew's Chapel, 
tlie west galleries removed, and the west window thrown open. The Lady Chapel, 
the propertv of Lord Cork, would Ise restored at tbe expense of his lordship and 
his family. 'To the vestrv it was intended to add a vestibule. Eventually, it was 
hoped, tint entire church would bo commemorative of St. John the Baptist, it 
lieing intended to make all the windows Illustrative of the saint's life. Six of the 
windows had already licen promised. A resolution was adopted approving of the 



lime past it has been in routeinpiation to restore 
1 Improve the parish chtireh, and a committee has now been formed for carrying 
t the work. A survey of tbe building was made some time since by Mr. Slater, 
and it Is prstposed that the church be rrpewed, additional sittings 
i windows substituted lor tlie present oust* (some "I which are in a very 
I stair 1, and the building generally rcslond. The estimated cost of 
these improvements is upwards of £l,tNg>. 

Bulimglon, neiir M<ucU»firbl.—\l hn< been decided to erect a congregational 
r Impel and schools in this place, design* for which ha.e been prepcircd by Mr. 
Williamson, architect, o! Bo.lliip'to.i, The plan shows a chapel •'>" feet ti Inches 



may have tint custody of valuable paintings. In the hrst place, tbe irnatc* 
enemy to pletures-dtiinp-is referred to. To order to ward ott its attacks tt v> 
recommended that "air should alwaya be allowed to circulate behind the 
entire picture." In order to accomplish this a light framework of wood is In * 
placed nt it. back. The action «f the snn upon palmum- ;s rapid and mlal. m 
ioav l>e cuard.-d against " by nflislng blinds to those windows which are expose-i 
to tV- In", influclce, or by covrri.sg Uie glass with a desui wh.nsh colour. * A» 
far as possible, til* plsciug of candle* near picture sln.uld be avoidesl, toe 
greaav smoke of th- candle, mlugll.ig with the dust and damp on the picture 
form. - * glutinau. matter which mars the beauty of the pouring. Othel ^ calls 
and accidents, too, arise from the pioximity of lighted candle,. ''D«J»tM 
IraciTS ol damp should lr<s|Uently b- removed, and Mlttl extreme delicacy 
touch 
chief, 
must 



« 01 niimp suouiu im uni.ij w ...... ...... _ — 

p." For this pur|»i»e it i. Is-*t to employ an old linen rag or silk handk. r 
f. " Above all, the use of oil for giving a temporary bl i-lilness to the pn lure 
iust Is- avoided." When this penilciout practice is loitowed the oil l» ""•" r "' 
bv the colouring and the canvas or panel, and the picture will inevitaW) bc£«u 
bltuk. rdavby .lay. "In fact, nothing cau be tuore dwil.truus In Iti effect* 
thun the use of oil in such cases. 
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Correspondence. 



.TOtVEns TS VOSVOS AXn l.ASCASHTTtK. 
L few month, to- -k * largs building firm In l-ancashlr* advertised for a mansiguig 
1 1 wu sade. tad to nil the situation, but after I had hold It a few wwti I found 
ths s j .tern , 4 1-., ao very ulterior that 1 presented the following report, and *m Immediately 
requested to resign. 

.Vt It it a enmpavrison Ixtsrern the London olid Lancashire systems, anil will cap' sin the 
cnose of a complaint mode by Mr. Mella-y. tire irroat promoter of drinking fountains and 
■rymnaaBom*. n abort time buck on th* occasion (if the opening of sirrmiuuinm si Liverpool 
by Lopi Stanley, to tin- e*To.1 that the Miner* of the prroent day are not progressing with 
th* sure, 1 thlak J on will find that the atatcmrnta and remark* poaaCM an interest worthy 
of roar Influential columna. 



Uvcrrrool, March. ISM. 
•.* Omltllug some few 



of a prirale nature, we glre the c 



require more employment. It t 
twenty yean ainoe will not an*' 
during Ihear I art thirty yean, that a system which would tie recognised then would i 
' t whiltMh* men have bas-n almo* 



■ * * * It la absolutely neeraaary that those wlio wiab to trade sacceesfully 
should hare a thorough knowledge of the artia-lc they have to deal with. They riioold tar 
well acquainted with ita Ingredient*, more especially If It ia labour, which it an article of 
the moat dangerous description. Man constitute* the article labour, therefore those who 
deal In Labour should thoroughly understand him. lie may be aaid to be the heat piece of 
mcehanl«m from the hands of nature. The poet aaya, " An honest man'a the noblest work 
of Owl," The part Unsl niin lain dangerous to deal in ia hb mind, aa every other part U 
govern.*! bj It ; tirtisv employers of laliour shou'd always ksrp this important fart in «iew, 
and their object DM he to employ the mlnda na well a> tlw ted tea of their wen. f. .r If the 
two are not employed nmultaneoualy, neither will 1* ernploved profltaoly a* far aa labour 
i • eoDormcd. This brine the case, a system which employs both moat be superior to one 
that impioys each separately. It U mi undeniable fact that every man ban a mind capable 
of eapanaion, and it ia also an undeniable fact that education tends to expand it . therefore. 

' e were twenty or thirty yean »go, 
larger minds, which ea*tiw*qn*nlly 
hat a system whleh wouM anawtr 
r ; In fart, ao great baa hern the change 
ch would be recognised then would not bo 
tolccsted in Umdon now ; but while the men hare I 

In Uverpool hats remained atationary. Tliey are almost the same now is they were a 
qnarter of a century bark, aa fur aa ynlnen are concerned. 1 might almost say that they 
are In direct opposition to the changes In other irorsrct* ; for twenty year, ago, when men a 
tn trull were less, they were better employed than they an now with largfr'mluda. That La 
to aay. the existence of tninda in the men was more recognised then than It la now. When 
the mind of a man ia employed about his work he does more, because he fee la an Interest In 
It, and the motion* of his body ore In keeping with the action of his mind- the former an 
urged on by the latter, the action of which Is quick. Such a thing aa loitering or skulking 
is unknown to it. and such a word as idlenssa cannot be found in its vocabulary. 
On the other hand, If the body Is employed without it, or If the nature of the 
work Ignons Its existence nothing In the world will prevent the body from 
dtitng aa little as it possibly can. The powers of the body are exhausted In 
half the time that they would bo if the mind were employed upon the same 
object. If you give n r.;.i u sooh work aa will employ his mental and his physical machinery 
conjointly, you may J ..re him from "early morn UL1 dewy eve" without the sUghteat 
alarm ; but if tlw latter only Is occupied upon the work yon must not leave him an hour. 
Kerry* during sleep, the former la never idle, and It follows thai the latter must be the 
same when the same obj.*ct occupies both at the same time ; but wiser* anch is not ilia cars* 
the man la only kept to In* work by the idea or the advice of the mind, which appears to 
any to the body, " If you do not keep on with your work you will suffer some pain you will 
ret diacbargrd, and suffer hunger, Ac." In the case of the share labour of the United States 
or America it would end by saying, " You win get tlst overseer's whip." The presence of 
some men fear aa this ia alway* necessary to keep him at work, for rust luarureil that when 
till* f.ar i sa mi to exist his body cease* to labour. 

The Lancashire systems appear to me to ignore the existence of mental faculties, in at 
least thrse-rourUis of the men. whilst the metropolitan systems reroarnise in every man 
that ooblast gift of nature to man. It ia everywhere admitted that In that city may b* 
found the greatest amount of talent and the tint of systems. Properly speaking, there all 
/■tners are ccaudikred equal . aird one U never |xu over another, " gangers" an unknown , 
and the employer's sim is to crest* an Interest In the mind of every man for his work, by 
gliiiig him the alpha and omega of his job. for which he is responsible ; that ia to my, re- 
spoculKeror its being to the drawing with which h* la provided by an cftVicnt draughtsman. 
It u need can for me to sty that they succeed, tor they soon make a " muff" a good work- 
xoavn. Many have I seen eome Into a shop who were unraiatakealtly lord worktncu, anil g*-> 
out llrst -class tradesmen, and Intelligent men. 

Now I oome to a very grave part of my subject, which is, 'the Inflame* the occupation 
• " •>!•» '-hernial It |. even ran r. ailiulttAltliut it has a vtt great ...Itn* e.|. ■• li- 
lt grnst that it ia second only to the schooling period of life. The trade which a youth has 
to learn, and the period of life in which he learns it, ought to be well coniidereJ by his 
k as well aa by thoee. who nnilrrtskr to tench him that trade, lor they also undertake 
- * coDxLJcr what sort of a workman they are 
' a very great extent it detsrwls upon 
— J how he will art his part in the rslao* 
of lire. It is my painful duty to aay ,that 1 can conceive no system more calculated to 
' 1* to his master, Imperfect In his traale, idle in his habits, 
i that which appears to be rerrognlsr.1 In lancrashlre. 

1 shop, to 
I to ascer- 

would give a groat advantage over eon- 

1 ahoull have rxuuicmys. lt ^roalntcl with what would be reonlml llrat, and I will 
s^p,«e that t was the nr^palr floor window* for Mr. Drown', building, and that In the 
-hree front* there were ten different width*. I 
-sch of which would be a wparate job. known by 
•indcrw fittings. J feet «. l.-irhc* wiile : signal : 
*. inches wide, an.1 so forth. The drawings tor tbt 
f the chalk lire foreman, who would cut off every pier* of wood 

shadow tilting*. Including the frames, saahia, casings, and architraves. Kvery piece 
TOuid he marked with its proper signal, so that nilstakn. mere Impossible. All the wand 
ixld then be plarssl In the stove, and after It had been there a week I should then set on 
ten lours of men. To one pair awl on* boy I should give 
i'di J. ami so on. every thing pnseiMv I ' 
l varments, fanlight*, kc, and I 
i nil lu prvijer -i,T >L 

Now, the work all Mng allotted out acconllng to sis* in this manner, each man arid troy 
wool*, feel interested in his job. as there would not ho that treadmill kind of monotony „( 
idanlug'Up staff from 7 a.m. cm Monday to 4 p.m. on Saturday, which kills man's spirits, 
tsastroys hit intellect, and renders hie life buniensome. Moreover, the foreman woul-lhavo 
*i malty faell.ties for detecting idleness, Ineftscicncy, seal " aran.|*ing." Another imjiortant 
la t la that then would not tr half the present waste of material. The oust per loot also 
•..lid be speedily obtained, the mo-t proHUI Oe and best men .Lucovernd, and tile cr-st of any 
harlding. as far aa labour is concerned, eoallv aacertaine.1. and any loss easuM be lu*lautly 
iletected and reclined. A good boats, which might he depended upon, would likewise la* 
' g^ *'*- ■£ !• *!"S salvaxttage obtained. A kno.li.lge of drawing ia 
•ate of the Irtncltol branches ot education, hot twenty years ago it was considered a 
a-|K rflnity. 



• mind, Thary ought not only to oonsidi 
ant, but what sort of a man as welL To 
rt of a mernber of society h* will be, and 
my painful duty to say ,that I can cone. 
rsntice unprotluhle to hU maatrr, Imp*. 
-* In bis mind, than that which appean t 
The writer proceeds to say, that with the view of introducing,, system In the" 
rnobie hU employan to ►r.-vire ar»l n^ain a better class of men than hitherto, and 
tain the i cost of producing work in detail, which would give a great advantage c 

Ih what woo id be reqelrrd first, at 
rsfor Mr. Brown's building, and thi 

I should have made ten prurier drawings, 
abyatUod signal. vl«„ signal I would beaut 
nal 1 woold he four wlmlow nttiugs, a feet 
r the ten rob* would then )**, inui the handa 



-WeSsa. ^ 1W25 Mng the 

tc„ and I shuuM take care that every part and piecv was marked 



An argument will be that the Jobbing will frustrate the working of my system ; hot I 
can Mir. yon that It doe. not, for I have soon it carried «t U, Sp where quite as much 



re a Job of hi* own to Hyjo than bi^poke lilt ul^umrr^lntn an aher 



a. trie di^r>r*|>- 

n Into a venal 
■ Uml i piuisn 
latter *v»t»'m. 



I* ikine as yoo do hep., and It is preferable r*n tliat account, a* it. la mneh Iwtter for 
a jobbing hand to have a " 
man's job . in 
feels in it, to 
over it. 

You will then urge that it L* better, when* there is a large quantity of V 
tlon of work. Hint lh<> wlsole siiould Is* il-me a. one job. than to divide II 
jobs — that they will thus Is) esecxihil at ae~* |st f«sit ; but I give It as my 
that, by the farmer sy.tem, the work ** lit cost more |icr least tluvn hy til 
I am ocquoJnte.1 with a man who made a four-panelled door in 1\ hour. ; bat he cuold not 
make ninety -six Like it in a month, twenty-four in a week, nor four Ln a day. I also know 
another that can make four pair* of sashe* in a day : bat lie cannot make ninety-six pairs 
In a month, nor twenty-foor pairs in a week. If that same man had a jisb consisting of 
four window fittings — tltat is to aay, four *aah-frante«, fonr pain, ia* asehea, four sets of 
boxing shutters, and four sets of and.itravea, the four piir* of sashes would b* made In a 
day ; but if he hail twenty-four pain of analns inatead, with three or four men b> assist 
hhn, those Bashes would not be made in lass thnu a fortnight : or, if ho had twenty-four 
pairs to himself, they would not be made in less than nine or ten days, because of tho 
monotony o( the work. We will suppose that bo was gvdug to inake tour pain In a day. 
ami that it took him four boon to plane up the surd ; Is It at all likely that he will plan* 
up the wood for nlnrety-.ix pain In nlnely-aix hoatn, or for twenty -foor pairs Ln twenty. 
four hour* ? No, It would 1st as reasoiiabao to expect a prisoner to make the tresvlruill 
revolve as many times In a week as It dots In a fortnight. To argue that five pain of 
•twtie* will cost 3d. per foot, ten pain fid., twenty pain id., and forty pain 1 4*1.. b almost 
ridiculous, because. If you keep on at the same ratio, you nui hare [H l**tn ro*d* for 4>l. 
prr foe*, and ajn made for nothing ; and of course the men wooM givs fcd. per toot to be 
allow.*] to make Wu pair*. 

IVrhaps the next argument will be that it it better to nasi a great number through a 
machine when It U set 
sray 



^Ine when It 1* set than a few. To this I can only say that the saving effected in this 
is so trifling that It Is scarcely worth taking into consideration. The tools require 
pcr.ing every two doors and every four pain of makes and the most modem anal 
■v.vo.1 machinery is made so that it can be set with the great*-* facility. The str.mgo.1 
meet, however, will be thai the division of labour is universally re.-..irnlss.l, whleh Is 



Improved machinery is made so that it can be set with the great.-* facility. The rtn*,g*.t 
argument, however, will be that the division of labour is universally m>ikrnisswl, which la 
true** nxlarda a proper di.l.ion. TIs. only one n.oatnlsxd otnotivst Jolnen In London la 
preparers and flu-ra. Tho exuivlvo dlvlalon pnfc tiesd In I^ncashlre Is a l 
which Is rapidly dying ont, and nothing has tended more towards til* enco 
the number of strikes which have token piece In this part of the country dur 
few years. It hu teen the principal agent in destroying the gocl feeling which fortyyeara 
afO exlsta-l Mween marten and workmen. At that period they felt that their Interest* 
wen Identical, ami that they were bound to each other hy othw- ties than £ a d. I am 
happy to say that I brlUrr* that those good times are e|mrca*c!ung again. The London 
builders arc doing everything to restore that essential good feeling hy founding institu- 
tions, establishing school* upon their premises for instructing the sons of the men in that 
which they consider the most Important branch of their education, drawing, and by glrtn*; 
suppers, holidays, cricket matches, and donations to clubs. 

One of the principal reasons why I consider Use lawcsnslilr* division, of laliour an error 
1* tssoaase It oiaae* life, which loves variety, monotonous— converts human being* into 
In our trade toevi would be *a-htruvklttxT machlnaw, suras doomiaklng machines. 



some shutter ditto, some casing ditto, anil a great many poor fellows would be mere planing 
machines ; but few, vera few would ever have to put that sublime piece of machinery with 
which man is endowed by nature -the brain— Into operation. The result is. that man 
ahbon that whioh does not employ the mind as wetl a* the lasly ; he I* rvalue**] hy It to 
th* level vf a sower animal, and, like the hounds in the hunt, they rwquln tl 
h unUnian, whose duty it is to lash any laxy hound that lags behind. Men 
may he likened to a flock of sheep piwssndlng along a road, and th* foreman 
drives the sheep, for the moment tho dng leaves off harking the sheep mske 
will not budge one inch till they hear his bark again. 7b oW srvre dose a 
sssasf cresxsr sxs inieresi as tat sbmss f mine! for Ike asaxri. or 
ey rear coaVwioieJ to faas. Experience has taught 



presence of % 
ins emploredt 
i the dog that 
coal Hop. and 
edafanwsfy vow 
tV >*fT, oaaif tV U\nrL*m syssfsru ate* in 

i* that men who are kept at dcohv 



tonaius labour never diirjilay any power* of Snventim. hut men wha.se uahour la varioos.erer 
changing, and thereby giving exerxin to their mental facuities, which consequently become 
expanded, are tho men who Invent. If a man eommenooa making sashes on the 1st of 
January, and keeps on till the list of Erecssmtier, it is questionable whether he would not be 
a worse sash maker when he left off than when he began, but it is quite certain that be 
would be no better, if he were an good, aa a man who had at interval* during the year been 
making them twenty or thirty dsys. A boy at school who Is kept at oitu jHUrticnlsr branch 
of education will not msster ft so well a* one who Is kept at four or tiro branches 

Vf * will, lmwevcr. supt*ae that the occupation of the mind la not to he taken Into coo* 
skleroiican.and that a joiner, with his t*>oi*. is a planing, sc., machine Can He not plana 
up wood est wetl for a sash aa for a door ? Can he not put hut wool afterwards to tho 
drawing and mark open It the places where a mortice or a tenon, etc.. i* shown as well for 
a sash aa for a door, for a skylight ss for a abutter .' My expert enoe and carrfol olasemv- 
t inn* answer yea 

The metropolitan definition of a joiner is a nr. an who can produce in wood anything 
properly represented in a drawiraf. lie can cat, shape, and form every detail to the shape, 
stse. anal proportions shown upon the drawings, and having don* that h* can put the whole 
In th* relative positions shown iii-on the drawtxif. aod having pat his mental faculties into 
operation, and worked strictly to th* drawing, th* whole goes together as if it were a 
puxr>, ml la a complete job, an harmonious whale. The man Is delight, 
of his labour. Is a better workn 
From the moment he began I 
mind, as well as body, was intently 
'lareti 

" are yon t 

I didn't notice the bell.' Is often neani. .' 

excitement. He does not count the minutes ami think every on. as long as s 
does he, when he leave*, dread th* resumption of his la hour, and regard the w. 
nss-ier of prison, lie does not seek excitement, and tnod.1l* hi* brain with brntallrdnu; 
tlqtUd at pc4.hoTi.es. No. his whole soul I. centre.! In his occupation, and he may he heard 
HsaJting of his achievemenu to his wife "r his bsvndters. He will take her to the building 
on .«nnday where the »*. 1* to be nx»l, or when tt b nxed he will point out hb own tsro- 



atrtetiy to trm drawing, Un. wnoie goe. togetner ss it it were a 
e job, an harmonious whale The man b delighted with the result 
workmsn afterwards, and his value to hb employer ia Im-reased. 
hegan that job to the instant he finished it. hb whol* soul and 
'. was intently engaged upon It. ami the silence of death Is pre- 
serve.! In a shop where all are similarly empeoved, 80 Intent b each one that the calls of 
nature are oft»o unbee.ss.1, and - are yoct going to dinner mate V •• Is it so late ss that t 



doetious w itli a f.vlmg of exultation. At eve. when he reaches his family he us not lit* an 
enraged tiger, and HI at case with everything, and ready to corse his Maker ; nor b ho 
utterly worn cot with the roonDtony of hi* Intmur. If be bean of other work and better 
pay he heed* it not. for it doe* not tempt hltn. for he fceb wealded to his firm. 

Sow. I will trouble you with a few remarks u|*>n the economy of spore, end I hare dono 
Tea will not deny that It I* a subject worthy of consideration. In thecentreof a town whero 
every inch of apace or ground ought to produce so much psr annum- Such an ltn|*<rtaiit 
b this •considered 1 1 I-nndnn, that If a man were to keep his bench Jdlo 



two and a halt hour. In tin morning he would 





. al!ow me to my ; 
^l^ailvancc the H 

°'' e^n'itr^n^r^^lJviraio rto discourage these^ ili-astrous isx-iirrenoras. Mid 
lany of tlie absurd theories of th* unioubts. The former enables thecn to do 
the least ouaonnt of work for the invatest amount of money. It peaces tho m*a.Um wholly 
at their mercy, for if the •• gangers " strike nhal use sn- tha others ? II Oie engtns-driver 
oravso* to wort, what use is the engine ? Mark the difference In the results of the Iaoudon 
and the Lam-aahlre strike* atralnsl the hour svatem. In Use former It b llrmly estsvbllah.al, 
but In the latter, all hope of lb eai*bllnhnicnt b banished. The difference in Use systems 
alone account for thi*. 

I have now stated the principal reasons why 1 1 
resmrds joliiera'-wort, I, nec-ar, la I 

which "h^t^^te'ZtoS lor La 
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the word »j«tHU us regard* Lamjaehlrc. more for the aake of brevity than anything clef, 
because. atTictly epeaktog. It 1« not a •yatcai *t 1 might define it as as uitsystematlc 
OoafUJd^n or » combination o( hinvrogeiieou* imeratioeis in which there Uno ndc, n 
one anything (sxltix. or certain, hot appear, to be a rcck!e~.. haaanlou.-.. einUe-* eol 
leading u 
ehsalow 
without 



hing l-wili..' nr certain, o.il .tf.p.t«r. Lo pc a nn««, cim.-^ —« ... 

a li.. relUhlc remlu. It m». I*- described a. a -ometlilng which grasps at the. 



»n.— It i« not wry * 
Bserte the difference tx 



Fortaar./i cement," 

Surely. If the material employed in * rooitruetivT and monolithic obelisk 1» th* win, 
the one ontraot be mssde . by any rvataonlng, a fall sis* mo. W of the other. It I* not to he 
Hiumi.1 that the d»iign.r of » con.trnct.vc co'utnn wltl so w his material that any 
pirun viewing it will be doonved into believing It other than conainn-Uvc. Thinking 
people, like Mr. Smith, would be borrifMil at mrt Ml elhlbttkin of w»nt of taste. But. on 
the other hand, t ho ranteiniiUlion of n mnetollth, per se, «n only he graUrying to th" 
mlndi of the lout educated p--ruVm of the public. Wonder would be elated, M M, 
hat then it would be only that proverbially known u of nln# day»' duration, because the 
public print* will fully M|4eln u,e maMs adapted lor quarrying, carrying, and nMM the 
monster, and with .raeh ra*H' of estimating tin* value of the mimuuiefd^lh* 

linen made? 

Of " Bkrrifloe," I admit there would bo more than 
large, meat be limited ; and If a targe proportion h" 
force, there nruot lie th." U** to spend npoo educoled biete. 

The Idea of a monolithic obeli* i« essentia l v Rgypli an. and it sSould not be forgotten 
that tlw Kgyiioan obelisks were always erected In pair* : and though it may be (rental one 
of thorn farmed an appropriate trophy when brought from lt« original slta end erected by 
thr oonooerov. of the tend from whence it wee removed, ttjwas incomplete ; and U anything 
bnt e fit model for oor noe, . 

Her Muet Uracioef. Majw-ty mer or mav not here flwd notion* thereon ; and thongli to 
her expf»«s»-.l opinion, we, a. io'val subjects, should, doubtlnsa, .ui-mlt, 1 am convinced 
n<nmi artleU may b.i foond who can produn. a work tint *liaU far truiacend the 
Kg>ntUn form, and that ens without the eacrlllcial iiuallty a monolith is aeaamed to 

***"""' r. I. B. A. 
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TENDE11B 

DwitLI.IXt^niltlHm. li. .. TWl. KKMUM. 
Hing eight nnall houaaf and doing ran lry repair* t>< ajionee in Ohercb-abrett, 

Jum»* and AjhtoD ...........eU4 n ^ 

I Mi I I'uirh end Wallia 1 ,42* 

WtngOeM I.V 

Ulll 

ihl. I without repaint) 1.0KI 



a • . • • a . • 



For hi 

Twtoket 

Todd . . 

Gydmann IJU1 

Greenwood l.Ten 

iMiduit Bulldinc Cuin|iuliy 1^00 



Cnrwti. ennsrrroBj). 
For ereetinif the .hurnh of rUrllampliory do rre3 ml, i' r^.foft, on' Mil 
K. Welhy i'ugtr., architect. 

Jetton Xf.,HM | GlalaUr JU,~~» 

l^attereon 6.41S tMfle|MioA ..*.«. 

tiuuUieod fi.iH'1 1 Watte — 



.alVMia «|OJeieter 

» Hmpean \M* 0 

...... ... .......... 1^72 0 I Watte 1.MV 0 



For the Rret 

dtdph PhUlippo*. 




COKVENT, HHHBraBO. 
convent to be Imlll at H 
Welby rugtn, architect. <J' 



Herefonl. for R. Bid- 
by Mr. M . 8. 



.....j£I,1»n I Smith Xii.tM 

*•••••« MW Hoajhton 0^76 

........... . ; .... .... 4i,liT0 | 

Bmcxuj. 

For new vhool-room for the Trattcee of the . _ 
Mr. P-Twifttck Chancellor, arctoltert, Itnner'i IUU, Old 
ford. Kewt. guattUtiee rappUed by Mr. Banleet. 

M*Wy eeeeeeeaeeeeeaeaaeeeeeeee e * t £ *1 ,*all) I EllllOr llltll»».«meeee*e...« .eC e,J*?0 

1WU ttitu •■• flpJS7 I Ww) 3,1173 

•••%••«•*••••<•*••••-• ^w'l'J* i P*ln>cr ..-.e. *<l,*f*l 

Ol Whl Ug e . a**..* -■<..... e ........ 3,IKl«T I RIlWT 'J£*ft 

.................. 



............. 



NgW ltOW'ttlUlMiE.. I.KtlJtfirER. 

For the ironwork in the ootietractlaii of toe new bndge fur tl 
Commi»ekmen. gnantities .applied by the architect. 

Wir ^..r Brliljn' Cumpiny *«** i llaywood....... 

Cf«hr«yitt' :«.'. I Tegg , 

Hwlnglcr TO". I f'egg and Co . . . 

r*tapv *4* | <llm*iili ami .Son 

IWiyelde CIO CUtrc , 

Head .1/1 C»injiony 600 | Law and Kotw (accepted) .. 



a. ....... ••■«««»« 



■..•■■■..•..•a* 
aaa.aaa..... 



pn m 

(\iei|ieny. 



-!', 




, on a;i>llc-atk>a 



F- i. rn. ~ 



MI 

4J» 



acinnllng f. plan- an 1 .px-til.-ntirm. pre;^l by John S. But>r hjq. erch'tocu To I M 
ii.,pect.xl*t l.|.o!lt v. So. Hi. Uun.e-.tr.wt. DubUn. up U- the Jlrd of April, oo whicJt 
d.iv propoMiU are t.t l« fnrnMnxl. 

A--1.MBI.T BOI5M!*. 

KTil ir.Rii.iirBK -V,,r Urn erection of .he mlvervUl. Aeecoihly-ruomi.. I>ra 
the hlltmUle ori! NcwcattU- u.kd.T-ljfue, ei« of room «f> fw< by 3« 
pl^pald.t.. th^ruury, ou or before the 8l*t April, im;:, kaled and 
for Atewutd} roeu. ALMSHOUSES, lie. 

KKXT.— For th»tn-^ion of thirty ol in-hotter, and a chapel for Jth penrm*. f ir the trart>*» 
of the r'nTcrahani CltarlitM. ITatu. kc, at the .>fnce of B. A. C. Erring. K*|.. 1 . ihwica 
Inn. btruiid. I/fid.* : a. al*o at the omce of III. erchltecte. Mee-r-. Hooker and Wheeler, 
BrenchU,. K-nLfmoiwhom further hfurtuatUm may beobfllwl. r«Ue.l teiKlen to 
the utile of KraiKl. F. Gtrund. clerk t.i to* 
brf'.ro loth A|«rll. 

WORKHOI 

BinnKXIIRAli - Tor Hie <it.^i.m and completion of tle» Sew I'nlon n,Vorkhouat to be bollt 
at Higher Tranmer-, (Tnwhlrc. >»Tmr»U' and .IWinet ten.ler» will be rennir-.l to nc 
dcliTer-.| for the building of the ItecWTiiig and Vograat Warhv. and al»o for the coro 
lion of the i-ollarage utvier tlv main l.inldlng. bniuing, 4te,, et the oOloe of 
Thoina* Latland, architect. C'-.tU-.tr«t, UTcrpoul. *«*.eU tender, to he 
r.. IV.- Iiree.>rv . ert t- ' " .rijiii-. ,.: II. :!.; t. i-ln/.ul I i 
Illrtraheed, endor-cd •• Tet*lcr tor Wotklion. ." <vt or 
UVFMJB. 

pTrAKrounsillKi:.— For the erection of oflIo-» ll. Qttecn-rtreet, Sewt^te-nndrr-Ly 
for Mr. W. H liqtton. flaw. Ac. at the .fllce of the taJ.1 W. D. 
be delirored there on or before the. 1 1th April. 

llKUKJKS. 

BtTtitn-.— For the erection of >"ju»chfard bridge, orer the rirer Mole, an 
Heieeteto Ldgh. rtan. lit'-, at the offlcc o! Mr. Grantham. .. Great 
Londnn. S.W. ; and at Mr. John Lee .. lteigate. Surrey ; and the tender.. I 
can be had inu't be enit t» Mr. Lee » omc- on or before April II. 

CHt'KCHKS. 

Br-VDntr„— For the earpeoter. and tiler'* work b> the niof of tlir i 
Iteadiuc, and for the plambet - - work, gatu-n. weter-pl|ie«. — 
Uur*. Ac., with 1'uulu.n ami Woolnum, nrchllw^., 1, Orey-f 
to be aettrctrd to the iirehltect. on April 14th, at 1J o'aloclt. 

I'Al««ISAt;K. 

StTUlCT.--rerlli..cre.'Iloiio^np»rwii4.^.atTl.ur.le} . fcurrny. Hlai...A 
to the Iter. H. Ilroncker. Tlmr«lej, i.ear Godnlmiug. Sum y, or to Mr. J. W. l-roloH. 
architect, ("harlotte row, Man«l.iD-hou».-. B.C., of whom the ..tmititle. nuy o» 
obtaiwl. price 1^. each. TeuihT* ion a prinUrl form), to be wait un or bdorr inn April, 
to tl. Iter. Henry UnVKdo r. 

ScnoOlS. lie. _ , 

XOBTItrAWTOT-For the erection of a M 1-lioiux- and retidenoe. M Sortlrt»«-ton. Vjom, 

Ac.attl mo-orilic aiexetary, Mr. Kulford \kiuj, . «. the rKtory. \or^wtoB. 

beoli.l utuV-rt, ondorecd " Teoder (or .North tawtmi School, to be enit to the eccrciary. 
on or Irfore the lctli April. . 

irwr-LLiKn not-sr-s, kc . 

viaiT.— For the iwrfuonaoee of certain aiUniUoo> aud aJilituui. iDCluuing the tirruonof 
a new ahop front. Ilank-rtreet, Moidsbjoe. FUn«. lie., with Mr. Henry Blondford, ardii- 
tect Maidelone. Teniler. moled and enilonwl " Tendere for Worta f to Ml. Oorke. an or 
U-'ore April Uth . 

nil Ltm.-Ftir the election of a dwelllivg hoate. near lit* town of Bawnhoy. on. of Caran. 
acconing to plan. in I .peclm-iitM. at th, catk. !of Mr. William Ikrtm. budding «" 
reyor, '.T, Talhot-toet, DubUn (where detailed bill* of ,|uantltin may be ob^lseo 
to the Hth April, when the proptaoU are to In forwarded, traded and 
WlUlam Hague, . lun,, architect, mm. 

l AiiM munaoa 

CiTaK Fife fS.B.).— For the several work^ roi|nired in erecting an. 

ig at Tudhall, near Cupar Fife, the property of G. C. Chtnpe, E»... strntlitrram. 
kc with Mr. J. Hall. ftuuth^treet. S4. An«1rew'< ; an.1 tcu.'.-r* mil oe katjlea 
Stuart Grace. Keq.. writer, St. AudrewV <m or t«for" the I'.ti. April (.ontraetora 
offer for the whole woila Iwbich are txloualvo). or for uiij portion Utrreot. It mo 
r. the euan for the different dc|»rtnioiit» mart be etati.l aeiiaraU-ly. 
- For the erection of a farm-huuee. farm buildlngi. and three cottaf«, at a lion . 
=ar Much Wenlock. In the munly of S.uci>. for the ttlght Hon. l«nl Forester. FlMi-. 
Ac with Mr. Itobert lirifllthi.. architect. liridguonli. until the 1Mb April, on wnkh day 
teinier* miut be delivered b> th.- architort by I'J o'clo. k. l'erson. intending t'J trtidcr b> 
•end tl-rtr name, eillwr to the architect, er t.. W* lordilnp'- ogi'nt, WlUUm Thnrsaeld. 

' , Salop, so Oiat a iliac may bo uppo,i.tod for vioalng the alto 

TIAII.WAY WORKS. 

LKVT* AM> Ktux or FIFE It Ml.wav.— For the conatriiCtl"n of the eat"n»lon of th = East 
of life Ballwav. from tlv Klleonquliar ?talU.ii b. the town of An-UuthiT, either us a 
whole or In the following »e,%1oos :-l. Tile Elk Oe.trait. extending from the 
ui.-iit of the cxteii-i-iti u.«r KUcoii':|uh*r Sliatlon to a point n. 
to about t. i'J'. yael- In length. "J. The St Mo.ian'* Contnu-t 
tinn of Contri|j.i No. 1 to a point near tin- weet bouaiar. 
and to about n.loC jari. in length. II. The rltlenwix-iu 

point where Contract No. t lenBluate*, to a i»lut near tlie mUerlone at the wort end of 
Analrillher-W«wter. and to about :l,:» yonl» 111 length. Toe rail., chair*, aleepem. keys. 
al>l .nlkea will be funiirfied by the Company. l'Lans. 4c. with the Secretory of that 
Cemnoy. at Levin, olid the line is duly marked and •toked out for inspection. Sealed 
tender*, either forth.- whole wort >.r for one or mure of the •ejiurab- ac-uoo*. dl*^ 
UngnUb..! l.j a marking on the auriope, mm*. u» lodged with Uie Secretary at the Com- 
' e loth April. 
1.WAV.— K.ir the following contractaln 



nl&hlng a farm 



JroasFa 

ling from the tormina- 
-V .4 the pandl of Plltenwoem, 
i Otmtract, intending from the 



|«nj 



Bank altiiratiom., STitATKirtp. 
Til* tender of Mr. Ferry, balkier, the Grove, etratford, has been accepted for altering the 
. an Stratford lUvadway, for Die Uran. li bank of the London and County Banking 
npany. The trout, we an- Informed, will be of white Suffolk malms, with Fortland 
[a. and the bank will be opined for buslniws on the 1st of May. 



wl-JltlieCraigellachi.. 
i the CrogrllachU 

rriaUomi.'and'uxte^iligto IVg an, betng a length of 7JI! yard., or theraby. 
uipri-lng earthwork, fencing, permanent wiylajing, baUasting, Ac. Jud- Spcjr 
Viaduct Contract, cou.irtlng of ca»t-lroo cvUudrlcal f.iun.iat.iir.5. m.oonry, pier., an.1 
al,utln<-nU.foroiic.-.»n of llisi f.et, and throe S|»lll* of feet, liie rai^. aleepera. 



unrtl»n--l«t. Smlwnkinent Contract. o.iiitnrncing from l'eg n. nt the CraiireUachi* 

-h of 7JIS | 



.i .1 ... 



Iippll l * ' ani bolu. wllj be .uppUod^by the Itallway CaMtyag, 



COMPETITIONS OFEH. 

C11AFFU 

Lr.lcg<rK0. A premium of ten guinea. I* offered for the beet design for a Wealeyan 
chapel, to be built In Leioeater, eattahle of hokliag Don persona. Architects wishing to 
ompete may, upon aptdicaUon to Mr. H. Wale. AO. New-walk. LeloMter. receive a plan 
of tile lite, and iDStruollosia and any other information required. Tile plans to 1*2 for- 
warded, enrriair tree, aldr.swn.1 to Mr. H. Wale, on oi before the l.t May, accompanied 

•^d^wilb'r'tTbe'i^a^ ° MaU ' tK * nn8 * mm COtr °' 



CONTRACTS Ol'EM. 

BASK. 

IkriJi>ri).-For the erection of a bank bono- at Trim, for the TJlroer Bauklog Comiany. 
1'lan*. Ac. at Mr. W. (i. Murray s .jlflor, fc*. Low.f Gardiner-street, Dublin. Tender, to 



be fbrwunlnl to th* wretary uf the lister Hank, Belfast, not Ub-r I ban 1 4th ApriL 
CLUB II. H St 



ih-awings. Ac, 

at the' secretarr-. ofllc-. Blgln, from whom duplicate «rm^ilee at,d apV^^on. maybe 
obtaino. at vh, Tl* line i. stak.-l out at db»a,,-:e- of every ... feet, seale. <«nden 
lalJrv-ed to the w.-n lary. an l mark..! •• Tender for E,.,l*iikment Contract .* 
for bpey Contract," a* the ca»- may h.-, must be lodg.-.1 at but office on or before the 1Kb 

C.U.."»'.?.aT KAII.WAV. -For live coiutructioa of live Stcmchouse Branch, aloul 4 mile. 
;w elialn.ln lemrth- Flans, Ac, at th- oltl s-, In Glaacnw. of Mr. (leorcc GraSiam, the 
CmlsuiV. engineer, where i lupllcate e holiile. and blvik forma of tender raay h.- had. 
eric,' mil guiin-n All a-rieui-.t engiwi-r wll! attend at Sloimtott«. on Friday, the llth, 
at < 2 o'clock b> ac«.m|«any intemUng offers over the line, Sealol U nd.-r«, addreawd to 
the seen- ton* at Glasgow, luu-d be l.slged with him on or before Jeth AlinL 
CAI8B0K. 

PAUtomi.— For the con-trui-tlon and delirrry of a wrought .iron C.eiama. for SO- 2. 

■ .loek, Falinoutli Kmwings. Ac, at the o«ce»o( tie- !>.»-k< lomiwiy. at tal- 
or of Jam— AU-enctiiv. K.J.. M.I.C.K., 3, l'arliamei.t-rtreet. Westminster. A. 
form of lender will be supiale.1. which must U- HM.-.1 in and dvlivtml at tlx 
of the Company, on or before lla- l"th AprU. 



CHAMBERS' WORK ON CIVIL ARC H 1TECT t R K. 

matothe LH U.PIV. Skith are re.pi.ted to apply, by letter on.y, to oor 
-. who v. ,11 iorwanl to tU-m. t«* of charge, the roimunier of the Uiambcn 
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THE ESTATE OF THE ROYAL COMMIS- 
SIONERS FOR THE EXHIBITION OF 1851. 

HE 

disproportion between 
projected plans and what Is 
actually accomplished !• every- 
where written on the pages of 
history. Nations and rulers 
from time to time essay grtat 
things. Seldom is it that they 
are not forced in the end to 
content themselves with a 
Vf> I SQk! \J V\ ■"^TVHt Iff rncro fraction of what they 
"S A TX^A^^VV* wja, lm» desired, and ruefully to count 
'^r\Lf^n( f^^ ^^^^^9^ tliCLVitut whirl, that modicum 
*• ' ■ 7 "»»"" even has been obtained. Tlierc 

are few men of middle ago but 
will confess that the realisation of 
their pet schemes has fallen lament- 
ably below the height to which their 
■anguine hopes once ardently soared. 
Not only is this tlic experience of 
individuals in the narrow details of 
private life, but, more strikingly so, 
of those who would fain have ele- 
vated the people, but have found 
that their words have been wasted on 
cold and inattentive bearers. Non- 
success, while probable enough in 
question* concerning social and poli- 
tical matters, is the almost certain 
result of all effort* which demand 
cultivation of the mind. If the mul- 
titude would slide into the groore so 
temptingly laid before their very 
feet, if they had eyes for what we, 
who wish to be regarded as their 
teachers, insist upon, is their truo interest, society would undergo a trans- 
formation lutrd even to imagine. Whether it bo that this assumption of 
superiority on our part repels instead of attracting, or that the majority 
find an unconquerable dryness in all that relates to science and art, and 
are. consequently, slow to appreciate the alvantages held out to them, or 
that the dally struggle for daily bread leaves little time and less relish for 
mental provision; certain it is that schemes which aim at the intellectual 
improvement of the miss, are too frequently miserable failures. Their 
birth-throes are separated by a brief interval from the moment of dissolu- 
tion. Sometimes, if longer-lived, and fairly launched with favouring wind 
and tide, they founder In sight of shore, and (ink to a depth far beyond all 
soundings. 

Who, that hears the name of South Kensington, and looks on what was, 
within half-a-dozen years, fields and lanes, can fail to be reminded of the 
• welling prnject that emanated from the councils of the Koyal Commis- 
sioners for the Exhibition of 1851 ? Who, that sees those bran-new stucco 
palaces, can help comparing this picture with that— the evidences of a 
brilliant commercial speculation with the proposal for concentrating all 
public institutions in one grand focus ? 

Not that the Koyal Commissioner* have, even now, altogether abandoned 
{heir first love ; but, by little and little, their heart-hold has grown 
fainter an 1 fainter, till, at last, they retain only fifteen acres applicable to 
a scheme that once appeared so vast an l important as to demand ten 
times this extent of land. They may, perhaps, persuade themselves into 
the belief (as would seem to be the case) that, in one way or other, they 
really have done something toward* carrying into effect the magniloquent 
design, which was conceived by them in the heated flush kindled by the 
•access of the Exhibition in Hyde-park. They may point to tike South 
Kensington Museum, and connect its existence and the creation of the 
Department of Science and Art with the animated aspirations that found 
a Toice in their second report. Unhappily, the facts are against this 
view. Tlie various art-school* and industrial institutions had a being, 
quite independent of the South Kensington Museum, which was sdded to 
them— not they to it -the whole being fused into a Governmental Depart- 
ment. 

What are main feature* of management at Bromplon ? The purchase 
of objects of ornamental art, and a system of circulation. Both these 
methods of imparting public instruction were suggested by a Committee 
of the House of Common* in 1836. As far back as 1840 a coniiilerable 
•tun in one grant (£10,000) wa* voted to purchase example* of art lor the 
Schools of Design. Improvements have, it is true, been grafted on the 
tree of knowledge that grow* at Brampton. What wonder if its brandies 
•hoot out with vigour, when it* roots are watered with floo.uoo a-year ! 

However, let us do no less than justice to the Royal Commissioners, 
and hasten to admit that this illustrious body, in conjunction with the 
Society of Arts, formed an " Animal Produce Museum " on which large 
•urns were spent; that they erected, at their own cost, the refreshment 

i a free gift to the 



this concession, little beyond providing a 



retiring room*, of which, when completed, they ms 
wtinent; and that they also provided fitting. lor 



of dignity within reach of the true 



the Museum.* 

building site seems to have been added to the opportunities before enjoyed 
by t he public-little, that is to say, as proceeding directly from the 
Commissioner*. 

To be told that the general taste lis* improved within the but ten 
years is to be told that England ha* not been standing still, but ha* 
marched on with the re«t of Europe. What ha* this decennial period not 
done for architecture ? Both school*, Cla*«ic and Gothic, will agree on 
this point at all event* — that there has been progress of a decidedly 
hopeful character. Still, it would be difficult as well as invidious to point 
out any one in the profession who could be said to be the leader in the 
onward movement. Happy he who is content to iharc with others hi* 
renown, and thus attain the i 
artist— humility ! 

It boots little to recur to what was once thought of and ha* nor well 
nigh vanished, except that the threatened removal of the British Museum 
Collections has brought the Kensington Gore Estate prominently forward, 
and may, even at the eleventh hour, give a body to the will-o'-the-wisp 
that ha* eternally danced away from the feet of those who followed in it* 
track. For this reason, then, we believe that it will be not tininstructire 
to pass in review the history of the Royal Commissioners' proceedings, and 
to learn the terms on which the nation may obtain a part of their estate 
for public purpose*. 

The year following that of the Great Exhibition, the green sward grew 
again ovor the area which the building had covered, and of its existence no 
trace was left but a pump and two blighted elm*. The Commissioners 
found themselves embarrassed with a considerable surplus fund. Then it 
was that ambitious promptings stirred their minds, and they put forth • 
notable proposition, which was lacking in one most important requirement 
— that medium, by the aid of which alone is there anv hope ol erecting 
structure* of a de*cription more substantial than ca*tle*-iu-the-alr. They 
conceived a most comprehensive plan, which was nothing less than found- 
ing an Institution that should extend over the British Empire the 
influence of science and art upon productive industry. This institution 
wa* to bo established in the metropolis, and to be rendered, by various 
means, capable of affiliating local establishments in this country, in India, 
and throughout our colonies, for the purpose of spreading, as wiJeiy a* 
possible, the benefit, of it* labours, and keeping up a constant interchange 
of information between the parent institution and the various bodies 
with which it wa* associated. Not only our own people and dependencies 
were to share in the advantages conferred, but, with true cosmopolitan 
■pirit, it was laid down that the citizens of foreign countries should enjoy 
equal facilities 

In the midst of their (ounding period*, mi*giviog* appear to hare shaken 
the minds of the Commissioners, and they expressed themselves sensible of 
the fact, that the mm at their disposal wa* altogether inadequate to the 
execution of *uch a plan a* they were contemplating. The aid of the i 
and of the public at large wa* ah 
completion. 

The first want wa*, necessarily, land on which to build, and this was 
found without much difficulty. It happened that a Commisiion.t 
appointed '• to consider the question of a site for a new National Gallery," 
had reported in favour of the neighbourhood of Hyde-park and Kensington, 
and the Government hod made some overtures for a piece of ground, 
situated at Kensington Gore. The negotiation wo* broken off, and the 
Commissioners (through the instrumentality of Mr. Kelk) obtained 
possession of the land for which the Government had been treating. Thi* 
wa* known a* the " Gore House Estate," and consisted of 2H acres, with a 
frontage to Kensington-road of between 600 and 600 feet. The sum paid 
for it was £60,000. 

Availing themselves of the ample powers conferred by the Crown in a 
supplemental charter, dated 2nd December, 1851, which allowed them to 
invest the surplus fund 14 in such manner as they might think fit," and to 
" hold lands and hereditament* in any part of her Majesty'* dominions, and 
to apply or dispose of them" at their own pleasure, the Commissioners 
passed a resolution authorising the outlay of a sum not exceeding £1 50.000 
in the purchase of land (including their first purchase), on condition that 
the Government would engage to recommend to Parliament the contri- 
bution of a similar amount, for a separate, or joint account, or for diriiioti, 
as might afterward* be determined. 

Having obtained an assurance of support from the Government, the 
Commissioner* next turned their attention to the land adjoining the Gore 
IIouw Estate, and bought 48 acres of the Baron de Villar* for £l5.v> ••, 
paying down a deposit of £ 13,000. 

In fulfilment of the promise given by the Government, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Mr. Disraeli), brought the subject before the House of 
Commons (6th December, 1852), andjParliament granted £150,000. Even- 
tually the Commissioners obtained a private Act to enable them to stop 
certain roads and make new ones on their property ; and they resolved to 
advance a further sum of £15,000, retaining in their hands a balance of 
£21,000$ for current expense* and contingencies. Application was modo 
to Parliament for a contribution, supplemental to the original vote, and a 
grant was made of £25,000, which was subsequently increased to £27,500. 
Thus a total fund of £342,500 was raised, of which £1T7^<K) was voted by 
Parliament, and £165,ooo supplied by the r 



* Hoseum thill ding and Collection of Animal Produce presented to l 
£7,1711 \ tt- -A|if>cn<iU N, r.with n>|«rt. 

t Lord Seymour, Lord UXbomo, Sir Charles Eaitfake, Mr. Evrart, i 
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Tbe extent of land 



8fi acres. 

. Cart Averts, per ■ 

AcIWl (Inclndlnir inwm*.) (In round number*.) 



iw,;w it a 



17 



Total. 



Inconvenience having arisen from the joint tenancy as well a* ' D " 
action, the partnership between the Government anil the Commisrioncr* 
(in whom the legal title had been rented), was dissolved with mutual con- 
sent by meant of a Bill, brought in by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Mr.Spooner, and which receivedthe Koyal A.sent, 12th July, 1858. Under 
this Act the land* of the Commissioners were released upon repayment by 
tl.em of the moniea granted in aid of their fundi. 

The moniea set forth in the Act as due consisted of the Parliamentary 
grants before mentioned, together with a moiety of the net rents received 
up to 31st March, 1858, amounting to £3,879 4s. 2d., and made altogether 
the sum of £181,379 4s. 2d. Under clause 2 of the said Act the Govern- 
ment retained the piece ot land, containing 12 acres, In the occupation of 
the Department of Science und Art, together with the buildings thereon, 
known as the South Kensington Museum. The value set on these twelve 
acres was £60.000, and the Koyal Commissioners repaid the difference, or 
£121,379 4t. 2d., with a loan from the Commissioners of Greenwich 
* of £120,000 at « per cent., on mortgage of their estate. In order 
the yearly interest, the outlying portions of the property, four 
er, aid containing about 12 acres, in lots of, respectively, S,», 
1L Mi and li acres, were let D n buT - 
The estate is thus distributed :- 



Retained by 

Bc-ienoe Mil Art .... 
J-mu»> to Hortienluirml L 
Lent to the S.M.USJ of Aits for the 

fcxhlMtkm of 1MI 

Outlying piece* let (or I 



19 

n 

II 
» 

K, 



Total ** 

The space which remains at the disposal of the Commissioners Ilea 
partly along Prince Albert'a-road on the west, Kensington-road on the 
north, and Exhibition-road on the east of the main square. At the corner 
of Kensington and Exhibition-roads a small property of two acres, belong- 
ing to Lord Auckland, called Eden Lodge, intervenes. 

! of the unappropriated land Is as follows :— 



I 'tines? AJtxvt aviQstd •».•*••**•••#•■• 
Kdnrfiifftun-iW . 




>•■•••*••■■■■••• * * « • 



■ » t'll 



IS 



In a Parliamentary paper, ordered by the House of Commons to be 
1 February 13, I860, is a report from a Special Committee of the 
1 of the British Museum. It is there assumed that a site can be 
had at South Kensington for £5,000 an acre. The joint ownership was 
cancelled in January, 1859, and from that time the Commissioners have 
had an absolute right 
When their attention 
considered what sum they 

portion of these) IS acres, if application were made to them, and tbey de- 
cided to ask £ 10,000$ an acre, and £5,000 per acre for that part— a quarter 
of an acre — where the necessity of arching over the ground under the 
agreement with the Horticultural Society would leave no ground floor 



1 1859, and from that time the Commissioners have 
; to dispose of this land on any terms they please 
n was drawn to the above-given statement,} they 
tbey would be prepared to take for these (or any 



value of "the land would, it 1* believed, 
I at £20,000 an acre | for a piece of about 2) acres, on the 
west side of Prince Albcrt's-road and south of Gore-road, is let on lease 
for 99 years at a ground rent equivalent to £20,ooo. Here the frontage 
was valued at £3 per foot by a depth of about 200 feet, and that on the 
east side of Prince Albert's-road is considered to be also worth £3, 
1 the frontage to Kensington-road cannot be put at less than £4 a 



foot by 200 fact deepi so that, adopting the same proportion, the 

sally be £26,000 or £27,000 ; and this for land which was 



bought ten years ago at £3,000. 

The main square of the estate, bounded by the four great roads, con- 
tains about 65 or 56 acres, of which 5.1 belong to the Commissioners. 
The remainder, about 2 bcres, is (as already stated) the property of Lord 
Auckland, and situate at the north-cast corner, fronting to Kensington- 
road. 

The property is laid out upon the principle of erecting hnildings round 
the border only of the square, leaving the centre unbnilt upon. The 
latter, to the amonnt <if 22 J acres, is let to the Horticultural Society on a 
lease of 31 years from the 1st of June, I (Mil, at a contingent rental ■/ tkry 
torn profit*. The lease is renewable for a further period of 31 years, 
on application being made two years previous to the expiry of the 



* A portion ot thu law] (on which t 
asjaajsjsjsj for land L.LaitftnK to llr. A 
t Fuer trtixrr tcrv* were aitcrwardta 
i Founded eviiVuitij on the priet allowed bjr tfw 
^^PSU.aot^^.adAre.^™, 



1 (jQftro'»'g&t*.(*rrftor< are boilt). I* 
K.niKlniruia-n*!, outward ot OoivUac 



first term. In case the Commissioner* decline to renew the lease they are 
to pay to the Society, by way of compensation, a sum of not le*s than 
£13,000, and which, in certain contingencies, may be greater. The Com- 
missioners, having undertaken to erect arcades and execute earthwork*** 
a cost of £50,000, raised this amount by a second mortgage loan from 
Greenwich Hospital, at the rate of 4j per cent, interest. 

The 16 acres) lent to the Society of Arts for the International Exhibition, 
are granted, rent free, up to the 31st of December, 1862. and will be r 
in 



« temporarily taken tor Uut annexe. 
» Lord, ol tin. Trasury lor the 



la 
of a* 



served for another Exhibition In 1872, on payment of £10,000. A plot, 
on which stand the picture galleries facing Cromwell-road, Is let on lease 
for 99 year* to the Society, on condition that tho permanent buildings 
shall be used solely for holding exhibitions, that they do not cover more 
than an acre of ground, and that they have a sum expended on them at 
first of not less than £20,000, to be increased, if required, by tho Commis- 
sioners, to £50,000, at the close of the Exhibition, in order to give the 
facade a suitable architectural character, and to avoid any disfigurement 
of the estate. The Trustees of the Exhibition subsequently obtained four 
more acre* between the Horticultural Garden* and Prince Albert s-road, 
with the stipulation that they *hould build permanent walls to two 
arcade* and a roof to the south arcades in place of tbe temporary struc- 
ture* which tlte Commissioner* had agreed to erect. In consideration of 
the taring effected, the latter have an reed to credit tho Trustees with a 
•urn of £1,300, if the Exhibition of 1862 should yield no profit. 
i Mr. Bowring, in his evidence before tho Committee on the British 
Museum, speaks of the cost of the estate a* £5,000 an acre. It will be 
teen, from the Items already given relating to tho Goro House and Villors 
estates, that 89 acre* were bought at ratlicr more than an average rate of 
£3 000 an acre. With the plan before one, it is impossible to be blind to 
the fact that it is precisely the two ju.t mentioned properties with which 
the public will have to deal. If at alL The nation could have had-lndeed, 
did own— the Gore estate at £3,000 an acre Granting that irotn first to 
last the cost ha* exceeded £5,000 on the average over the whole property; 
rtffl, here is an advance of price to double the amount. We arc to 
£10,000, and this (as we have seen) i* half, or let. than half, the 1 
value. 

The Commissioners say that tlsey " offer the Und at a 1 
the market value, because they consider tho British Museum to be an 
important national institution. If Parliament wish to remove any part 
of the collections to Kensington, the Comml**ioncr« are anxious to afford 
every facility in their power, and feel that they should not deal with tbe 
question aa a purely mercantile transaction." Yet the sum asked has 
something exceedingly like a " mercantile " look of 100 per cent, profit. 
The Government can most certainly be alleged to be 
any commercial taint, for they have evidently, somehow or 
rather a dubious bargain in the public interest. 

It should be borne in mind that the money *pent on the Commissioner* 
estate haa been applied in the most extraordinarily profitable manner. 
The outlying land is let on building lease* for ground-rent* which pay the 
interest of the loan from Greenwich Hospital. It is calculated that the 
fee timplo of them would, if sold, produce £120.000. The main square is 
valued at £500.000. Here, then, wc have the enormous amount of 
£620,000, exclusive of the 12 acres retained by the Government, and 
which are now supposed to be worth £100,000. Tbe 
the estate haa cost haa boon £382,051 13s. 9d.» 



free 
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Our opinion as to the removal of any portion of the British Museum 
Collections to South Knsington hi* been so recently (riven that we need 
not here repeat our objections. It i> very possible Ihal we h»ve been 
looking at the silver-tide; of the shield — from the point of the *h lling 
public. Truly, to pi»«» over to the golden-side — »h«ll wc say with the 
guinem folk ': — is to be sensible of a decided change in the effect produced 
on the mind. What can be more agreeable and delightful than to drive 
from the Park to the Horticultural Garden*, and atroll through the 
I in genial aumtner weather, of which, in the budding leaves, we 
to recognise the promise ? When satiated with the gardens to 
lounge am) eat ice* in the arcade* , and thence to pa»» to the picture 
galleries in Cromwell-road ; or, if the Natural History Collection* «hall 
be transferred to Kensington-gore, to gratify yet another taste : how very 
pleasant is all this ! Let us not omit tiie South Kensington Museum, with 
it* multifarious object*. Then, if the National Gallery can be moved to 
the same spot, and present towards the l'ark its (undesigned) grandiose 
front, wc know of no aristocracy that would be so well provided n* our 
own with all that appeal* to the finer and more cultivated feelings of n 
humanity, which (we could almost doubt that) they share with the toilers 
and worker* of London. 

Bo it so. But let us make no pretence about consulting public con- 
venience. Why not boldly confess that wo held a Great Exhibition ; that 
a large surplus fund was built up of the contributions of the people -, that 
we talked and pottered, pottered and talked, till, at last, we contrived the 
most cliar luing place* of recreation for the idle and the wealthy within 
the closest neighbourhood of their usual gay haunt* ; that we went to 
Parliament and charmed to sleep the senators, who, though they arrogate 
to themselves the title of the people's champions, yet raise their hold 
voices in any and every place but the right one ; that we moved our 
national collection* of picture* and natural history ; and, more than all, 
that wc actually succeeded in making everybody believe that we could do 
and did all these things for their benefit, not in the interest of a section, 
but in that of tho whole public ? 

Our columns may yet have to record the successful, though gradual, 
prosecution of tbe*e *chcmes which appear to be ripening. When wc 
remember tho weighty names and high influence that can and will 
infallibly be brought to bear, the issue seems no longer doubtful. Well, 
wc shall have had the satisfaction of having uttered one protest, and 
enjoy the consolation of knowing that, to the hut, wo denied and 
■ of the centre of I 
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NOTES FROM THE PROVINCES. 

Hertford.— The Corn Exchange of this City has just receii 
dock turret, fitted up with illumtnnt d dials. Hie upper portion of the turret 
contain* the bell, ami is surmounted by a figure of " Cere*. 1 ' The total cost of 
the works i« about £350. Messrs. Klmslic, Franey, and Haddon, architect*, 
designed and superintended the works, which were executed by Mr. Beavan. 

Tie Murtm Darin. — On the recommendation of a special committee the 
Mersey I'll. Hoard on Thursday agreed to ennstruet,new warehouse for the corn 
trade, and new graving dock* on the llcrculancuin estate, at a total cost of 

£2t;i,ooo. 

Nottingham.— The directors of the Ancient Order of Odd Fellows, some time 
since, determined on erecting an Imperial Hall for the purpose* of their Order in 
Nottingham; the building to be tilsn available for musical concerts and public 
assemblages. The site selected i« at thejuntlon of Sheep-lane and Upper Parlia- 
ment-street. The frontage to Parlian.ent-atreet will be upwards of 140 feet, and 
to Sheep-lane 100 feet. A by no mean* inconsiderable advantage which the build- 
ing of the hall holds out,*is tbr opportunity of improving the approach to the 
Market place. The building is to be Italian in character, having pavilion-roofed 
turret* at the comer*, enclosing the staircase*— of which there will he four. The 

Ceipal front will have on the ground dory an areaded entrance of three open- 
, leading to a vestibule, given access to the two principal staircases. In the 
east front, tberc will be eleven shops, divided by rusticatisl piers, from which 
spring semicircular arches. The division between the ground and upper story, 
I* marked by a Doric cornice, with carved console*, and rriglyph*. There is n 
series of eight Corinthian pilasters »nd column* on the upper story of the Parlia- 
ment-street front. The towers rise somewhat higher than the adjoining 
holustradmg. Tin- roof will lie a conspicuous feature. The ridging of the main 
roof having open Iron work, partly gilt. The whole exterior will be faced with 
the best pressed bricks and llulliugton stone, the latter predominating. This 
stuoe has been decided upon us being not affected by the acids of the atmosphere 
of towns, and a* bring very durable. As to the Interior I on the ground Door, 
occupying the space not devoted to the shops, will be a room capable of accom- 
modating four hundred persons, and not Iran than wenteen feet high. The rest 
ol the space not occupied by staircases will be divided into rooms available for the 

Eurpose* of the order. The accommodation in the upder story will consist of a 
irge room, capable of seating O.'iOU penons, and about 140 feet long by 60 feet 
wide. At the south side there will lie a recess for the organ ; but she orchestra 
will not be recessed. On each ride of the lull there will be a gallery which, at 
the Parliament-street, or north end, will extend over the entranccsfrom th« stair- 
case*. The front of the gallery will be curved. The orchestra, instead of being 
entered from below, will have the approach from the gallery <talrea*e, at the 
south end. The celling will be sliglitly coved nt the side* and ends, and deep 
panels and projecting moulding* will be avoided, " so that nothing will impede 
the transmission of sound in smooth unbroken volume to the furthest part* of t lie 
Mr. Uakewell is the architect. 
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MEDIEVALISM AND BEAUTY. 

BEAUTIFUL, undoubtedly, arc the Medieval »ork*. There It beauty 
in their plans and general forms ; there is be-auty in the most cha- 
racteristic and prominent features, such as the pointed form of their 
arches and the intersection of the ribs of their vaulted roofs. Springing 
from the stem-like vaulting shafts, and gracefully bending, like the leaf- 
Laden boughs of n tree, tu meet each other hall-way, beautiful are tho 
leafy bosses which adorn the union of these meeting members; beautiful 
arc "the tiles that lie beneath our feet as wc solemnly enter the church ; 
beautiful U the glass, saint enriched, that fills the windows above tho 
stalls; beautiful, on the whole, is the carved foliage that adorns tho 
capitals and other parts of these- wonderful buildings ; beautiful is the 
expression and religion* sentiment of tin: sculptured figure*. That till 
these things arc beautiful, no one can feel mure than I do-, but yet in thit 
present age it it useful to point ont that, in taking old work or old 
principles as examples, we may have Mediarvalism without beauty, and 
that in designing a Gothic building wc have a choice to make. And what 
is that choice? 

A few year* ago wc necessarily were bound not to design any building 
so as to use any ornaments in the details for which we could not find a 
precedent, for we were then learning the true spirit and feeling of the 
style. Wc now, having accomplished a great degree of perfection In 
copying or reproduction, have arrived at taking rather tho principle* than 
the actual ornament*. We design, i.c, really originate, new forms of 
buildings with new forms of ornaments in the Gothic manner ; this it our 
present position. What is, then, the choice which each of us, in designing 
such buildings, ha* to make f It is in the property or qualification that 
tbe budding shall posses* when it is finished. Will our end be fully 
accomplished when our building is finished, when the last scaffold is 
removed from above the spire, if that building is in every respect, ka 
regards its spirit, it* kind of ornament, its general effect, its proportions, 
a Gothic building ? Or shall we be not satisfied unless every form, every 
detail, every sculptured figure, every carved leaf, pleases us as artiste i 
every colour not according to tome ancient rule but in accordance with 
the very in test investigation of the harmonics of colour, and the law* 
which cause beauties of colour in nature ? Or, in other words, our choice 
lie* between Medbsvaliim and Beauty. 

Are we such strict antiquaries that tho *tyle of ornament that pleased 
the architects of the thirteenth century necessarily pleases us? or are wo 
to keenly alive to the beautiful that we quickly tee that In designing a 
similar building to those that have been built before, beautiful as they are, 
that there is yet room for improvement? And to, wherever tbe two things — 
correct Meditsvulitm and artiatle beauty — seem to clash, we should 
instinctively throw over the Medi»vali»ni to obtain the beauty. 

In visiting tome or our be*t nmeteenth-century Gothic buildings, I 
think few unprejudiced observers can come to any other conclusion than 
that in many beauty la certainly sacrificed to Mediscvalitm.'and that even 
in the most beautiful and the moat original of such work* that great 
improvement would have been *ecn if many of tlic ornaments had 
been submitted by tho designer to the tett of his own unbiataed taste 
and artistic genius at to whether they were really beautiful, and not at 
once admitted into hit building without examination because strictly in 
accordance with McdlarvaJ principles. To explain, perhaps, more clearly 
what I mean, let nt take a few of those architectural feature! that arc 
more particularly open to the lot* of the beauty they might poatest. on 
account of either the habit, or the deliberate cliokc of Medieval example 
in their forms. In negligence, or in defiance of the pursuit of beauty. 

Take the capital of a column or pier, even in so important a position at 
supporting the chancel arch. Artistic feeling would say, choose the most 
beautiful, tho most pure, the most boly forms in earth or beayen for »ucli 
a position, and, indeed, in many great examples Medievalism any* and 
dues so too; but in other instances MedievaUam says, put two ugly 
monster* entwined together, singularly ugly and inappropriate for orna- 
ment* to capital* at all, eapecjalTy in the place that 1 have mentioned, yet 
in tome modern cases beauty and feeling leave been rejected and the 
quaintest Mediavalism chosen. 

I* it window tracery— an architectural feature unutunlly capable of 
beautiful treatment, and aB'ording wonderful opportunity for original and 
artistic dswign? How often do we *ee building*, otherwbe beautiful, di»- 
flgured bv form* of window tracery having no artistic beauty at all, and 
no merit at all, except being similar in actual form, or else in principle, to 
those in tome inferior Mediaeval building, for we cannot shut oureyes to the 
fact that Medieval building* were liable to be good and bad in tome degree, 
even if by the tradition* or meant of handing down the art the varioties 
of work were not so great at they arc nt present. 

In plate tracery etpecially the artittic feeling for beauty of outline it 
mote particularly called into play ; the forms of tbe bright flowrcts, or 
Mart, filled with many-coloured glast, are very imjwrtnnt when seen from 
within the church ; and the form of the dark stars or flowers, nt seen from 
the exterior, require all the careful and experienced skill of the * rt,9t - J 
do not »ay that you will not find nmc of the very bc*t and most beautiful 
forms for these purpose* in Medieval work, but I do say that if you are in 
the habit of taking any form from old examples, without sufficiently con- 
sidering whether they arc beautiful, or have sufficiently determined to 
make beauty your object in the *electioo, you arc very likely, owing to 
your antiquarian prejudice*, to produce a result which will be quite tbe 
reverie. , . 

Then, with figure sculpture, no doubt that Medieval cxprettion as tounu 
in the toulpture of those timet it good ; no doubt but that it it, in its deep 
religious fading and purpotc, a thousand time* better than that or Uto 
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i it became the fashion in All « ork* of art, a* Km- 
kin truly **y«, to deny Christianity. No doubt but that sculpture, like 
that of olil. with all iU crudcnc«i ami faultincs* of propnrtion. was a 
thousand time* better than the mo<t refined works of sculpture of a few i 
year* ago, when ptgan subject* were still the fashion, and the denial of 
Christianity in all matter* uf art wn» cqn lly apparent. 

No doubt wc ought to welcome with joy. not only the revival of Gothic 
architecture, but the revival of the go.id old habit of offering our be«t gifts | 
of art and of »kill to the service of religion. We now once more hare begun 
to give to tliat service our moot precious ma'erials, our deepest thought, 
our most careful study of old work*, and nnr grcatc»t genius in i he designing 
of new buildings in the olden manner. Can we not, thro, bring our very 
highest powers Into this service, our imagination, our highest appre- 
ciation of natural and artistic beauty. 

During the time that Gothic, or purely Christian, architecture slumbered, 
there ia no doubt, that in apite of the true end and purpose of art harinir 
been lott, that (rent perfection whs attained in paintlnu and sculpture by 
the diligent study of the antique. Can we, now that nur minds are again se: 
in the old path*, gain nothing of beauty and perfection of figure design 
from tliote intervening age* ? When the Romans became Christians, they 
cast their eyes around the imperial architecture of Rome to see whether 
anything could be consecrated to the service of their new faith. They 
rejected the temple* that had been uaed for heathen worship, but 
they chose tlic beautiful basilica* and converted them to their 
own uac. Sn, then, in Gothic sculpture, let us firmly retain the religious 
expression — let us, in painting and sculpture, mure than we ever have 
before, consecrate our latcnts to sacred subjects. But why our apostle* 
and saints should not be as correctly and naturally proportioned, whv they 
should not be as beautiful in form or countenance a» Apollo and Venus; 
^fjjj- (bey should not engroa* the time, attention, and talents of our 
greatest sculptors and painters, I know not. Let us reject the pagan sub- 
jects, bat not the pagan knowledge of form; let us leave the Greek poets, 
but not the Greek love for poetry and poatic feeling; let other subjects 
but the Goddes* of Reauty engage our chisels and our pencils; but let us 
not lose the ancient love for beauty. Grasp firmly Christian feeling. 
Christian expression ; let us hold firmly the love of truth; but *urely it 
docs not show our love of nature, or of the great Author of it, to imply— 
M much of our art at the present time seems to do— that, to be true to 
nature, we must reject the beautiful. Singular is it. in the vister art of 
painting, that a rejection of the highest forms of beauty and imagination 
should have come in simultaneously with the greater love and closer study 
Of nature, It seems to me that it is because the painters of the reforming 
scho-sl base their principle* too much, even to a blind imitation, on the old 
manner of the masters before Raffaelle, Instead of merely Introducing a* a 
reform a more genuine and careful »tudy of nature, without mixing up 
the pre-Raffaellite masters in the matter, and so giving scope for the error 
of Introducing many of their shortcomings along with the increased »tudy j 
from nature. Certain it is that a great and blind antiquarian lovo or any , 
bygone style is always destructive to the artistic and progressive develop- 
ment of any art. A love that will not brook any alieration— « love that 
is sure to think any design beautiful simply because it belong* to that 
style, without any careful analysis of its own individual merit*, must 
necessarily make u* put much into a design that the old designers them- 
selTcs, very probably, were not satisfied with, and which they would not, 
probably, repeat, if they had the opportunity of designing it again. Jt is, 
indeed, very well to study and be perfectly acquainted with all the ityles 
thai have prevailed before our time; it is better »lu% in my opinion, to be 
itill more perfectly acquainted with one particular style or section of a 
stylo, and to practise tn It; but wc should take care that our being anti- 
quaries does not interfere with our bring artists, and that our power of 
discriminating at a glance whether this or that detail belong* to this or 
thatttyle, or whether it ia correct to use it, does not bias our artistic 
judgment as to whether or not it really looks well and pleasing in its place 
when we have used it — or, in other word*, whether, while it ia in correct 
accordance with the chosen Medlasral style, it la really beautiful. 

For, although granting that Medinval work of the best periods 1» moatly 
beautiful, I cannot give in to the dictum that, because it is old, it roust be 
beautiful. Let us lay hold of the hading principles, because, when used 
before, they certainly produced beauty, and therefore will, it artistically 
followed, produce it again. But let us use our individual talent and 
judgment, >o that progress and development may be the result, and that 
each building raised may be more benutitul than the last. And, a* one 
source of great beauty that Is much neglected, I would ask why.in »o many 
of our modern building*— although the Oxford Museum is an honourable 
exception— while the style of Medieval art in which the window traceries 
and many other details are most beautiful. Is more followed at the present 
time than any other, the Mfdii.al example «f that style is not followed of 
decorating the curved portion of the building with natural foliage instead 
of a quaint conventions! form. 

In our Engli'h building* of the time alluded to most beautiful examples 
of natural (otiage may be »een, so that it would seem that, where Medisr- 
valiim and undeniable beauty go hand in hand together, thi n, and then 
only, it is departed from. Tho truth and honesiy of purpose in the 
material of our b**t buildings at the present time is highly commendable. 
The purest style of Medieval art is, lor the nx»t part, selected. So far, 
aj»ai:i, it is well. Wo have begun Ui produce buildings differing greatly 
from all that have been bnilt before, and essentially nur own. That, again, 
it good. We are now introducing much both of painting and sculpture 
into our building*. That Is a subject for congratulation ; but still manr 
a building I* undoubtedly marred by the surcrc and hard conventionalism 
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colar* much of the beauty of the 
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RAILWAY EMBANKMENT TO FRANCE. 
(< TWrEHTCXR," writing to the Wkiithcren Herald, propo«es— "An rm- 

il bankment carried nrnw the I'luinnel, formed of rocky mid rubble 
materials, obtainable In plentiful abundance on the coast* of Kuglaod and 
France, adjacent to the site for I be work, appears t™ me the anundmi scheme ; 
and as the surplus labour available In the Western States of Europe asd of all 
Great Uritain would b» fortlicomiiig for such au undertaking, the cost of con- 
structing it, though a inightv work, would not be so serious a mailer as may at 
first appeur. The sectional form of tlie embankment should not be exactly that 
of ordinary railway cmhniiknienl*. It would have a level fiat surinee for the 
various lines of rails of different companies, which would be aluut 30 feet above 
the level of 111* sea st high water, and having a mound of ruck on f-aeb side 
(their use being obvious) 5a) feet high, and 40 to iO (ret at the base, and angular, 
or parabolic shaped. The level fiat surface tor the railways would bo a mile 
across, from Inside of mound to inwile. The *ddrti of the embankment would 
alnpe down into the sea at an angle of 44 degTres at level of high water, ami, 
spread i nit nut n> they approach the bottom, would afford ample space for the 
railing billows rolling along tlic Channel during* winter storm to expend their 
fury. There would have to be n lofty lighthouse, either in the centre of the 
emnaiikmeiit. showing a revolving brilliant light, or a lighthouse on each side, one 
showing a red und the other u green light, stationary. The sitr for the embank- 
ment would be chosen as nearly opposite to the boldest points of the rocky ac- 
cHvitira of the two coasts as practicable, with the object of carrying a cutting 
through for the lines of rail, which operation would be tbe commencement of the 
undertaking, as it wwild afford a large amount of rocky material with which to 
start tbe embankment. I am boid to say that if the French and English 
Governments once granted their approval ami cuuaent to the scheme, and would 
further proffer their assistance of tbe most skilful engineers and saltier* 
and miner*, together wiih a troop of tbe most reliable and energetic 
portluu of their uooccupled armies, in conjunction with a small army of labourers 
collected oot of the various states and provinces of Western Europe and Great 
Britain, and further, if the two Governments would engage to provide the re- 
quisite appliance* and an unlimited supply of powder out of the stocks lying in 
luelr various arennln. I am prepared to say ibis important undertaking would 
he carried out to a successful issue at comparatively a very moderate cost In the 
short space of six or seven years from it* commencement. The arrangements, of 
course, should lie all made under the guidance and management of eminent civil 
eugliwers of this country and Franco. After carrying tlic cutting* through, 
say two mile* to three miles wide, until they And a proper level inland 
for joining the various lines ot roil on the coutitietit, and within 
certain limits, and calculating Ikiyt for tbe operation of quarrying 
and exploding the rock would be required lo obtain a sufficiency of 
material to complete the work— the solid content* of the rock required to make 
the whole embankment being known— tbe measurements would then be easily 
takeu of the adjacent cliffs to find nut the cxteut it would be required to prosecute 
the quarry operation* to furnish the material. Tbe next operation would be 
quarrying" laterally to the direction of the embankment upon tbe edge and 
parallel with the two sea coasts, and until tlie embankment was Auiabed. It is 
a verv simple calculation to ascertain to what limit these quarrying opera tiuns 
should be extended, knowing tbe solid content* id" the material required to com- 
plete the undertaking. The iron rails now in n«e on the lines ol this country 
and tbe continent arc not of sufficient strength and substance to convey the 
weight* that thev would be required to bear; aud It would be, therefore, neces- 
sary to have manufactured rails of, say fifty to seveuty-flve per cent, larger 
sectional area- Tlie tilt waggons and locomotive engines would have to be of a 
ponderous description in sise, strength and power, to convey tbe Immense 
weight* they would be required to carry over tbe emlisinkmeut. Posu-rlu 
crane* would also be required to lift the immense masses of rock that would have 
to be conveyed along the line to the sea coast and along the embankment to bo 
deposited on the bed of the channel. 

As far as I have gone, the first thought that will strike the reader is the diet 
that the passage uf the channel for shipping !» completely blocked up. To 
obviate the inconvenience thus occasloued to the Iree navigation of shipping 
through Dover Straits, I have next to propose that wc make what I shall for mv 
present purpose designate double harbours of refuge on both sides oTthcdumue), 
the sites of which should be at the extremities of the embankment somewhat 
Inland. The harbours would consist of a basin nn each side of tbe embankment, 
for admitting the vessels arriving from the Atlantic or tbe North .Sea aide of the 
channel, until tbey gain admittance into the floating dock. Tho latter would hq 
made inside of the basins, and at each side of the embankment, say about one. 
mile apart, or In a line with the mounds, and being joined by a lock of sufficient 
width to allow shipping lo pass of die largest tonnage. The use and object of 
tliese harbours is Ibeii explained. To further develop tlie Ides, the writer says, a 
Grand Trunk Railway would be tlie next operation, carrying It across Europe, 
through Belgium and tbe southern district* ol Germany, making a boring 
through tbo Alps range of mountains, and crossing Turkey in Europe, puMing 
the Hoapliorus, through Turkey ill Asia, across Persia, Cabool. and, going uear 
the wutheru base of tlie Himalaya mountains, continued on to China as far a* 
Pekiu The anuiuut of wealth required to work out this vast scheme no doubt 
may be a great obstacle, to Its present achievement, but this day is not *o very far 
distant when It will be a work uf sheer necessity from tbe forceof r— 
now arising. 



The New Stheet ix Sovthwahk.— A return has been i«*ued showing 
the date of all purchases made by the Metropolitan Board of Work, of property 
required for tlie purposes of tbo new street from High-street, iiouthwark, to 
Stamford-street, and the sum spent, together with many other |tartlculan re- 
lating tn the pure bates. Tlie aggregate amount of purufaaw: money paid is 
£.174,00*. Tlw sums pai 1 for loud tax amount to £3a». Tlie aggregate amount 
or interest paid by tbe Board on money borrowed fur the purposes of the u« w 
•treet js £31,*B. 
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MARC ISAMBARD BRUNEL* 

MARC ISAMBARD BRUNEI, was born at Hacqueville, in Normandy, 
on the 25th of April, 1769. The name, mye hii biographer, is found 
at every period in the ancient record! of the province, and tlie privilege of 
Maiirt dtM Pottf of the district seems to bare been an inheritance of the 
family. At eight yean of age, and shortly after hi* mother's death, lie 
was tent to the College of Gizort, it being intended that he sliould succeed 
to a living In the gift of the family, but his evident dislike of thi« life, and 
the predilection he alwaya evinced for mechanics and construction induced 
hU lather, molt unwillingly, however, to tend him to a friend, M. F. Car- 
pentier, at Rouen, under whose directions he then first studied drawing 
and hydrography with the view of qualifying him to enter the navy. We 
learn nothing of Brunei's lifo from 1786 to 1792, except that he "teems to 
hare been actively engaged in his profession;" but in 1703, when the reign 
of terror commenced, he with difficulty obtained a passport to America, 
and sailed from Havre on the 7th of July, landing at New York on the 
Ctb of September. Finding here the French squadron, he joined the 
company of M. Pharoux, an architect and surveyor, and M. Desjardins, 
who were then organising, on the part of a Frenclt company, the survey of 
a tract of land near Lake Ontario, of over 220.000 acres. These three, 
supplied with a few axes and fowling-pieces, and accompanied hy four 
In. liana only, set out to explore and map a region previously scarcely 
known. 

Mr. Beamish baa teen unable to furnish us with any eorrfspcimlence or 
note* relating to the undertaking, and we next meet with young Brunei 
on bis return to Albany aod New York. During the return journey the 
three travellers made the acquaintance of a Mr. Tharman, an American 
loyalist, who engaged them to survey a line for a canal to connect the 
river Hudson with lake Champlaln. This, says his biographer, became 
the turning point of Brunei's life. He had Intended to return to his own 
country should tranquillity be restored and a constitutional government 
be established ; but fortuitous connection with Mr. Thurman determined 
his destiny — " France and her brilliant naval service was abandoned for 
America, and the humble profession of a civil engineer." 

The direction of operations devolved on M. Fharoux, but that gentleman 
soon resigned in favour of Brunei, who, in his new capacity of director, 
turned his attention to the improvement of the navigation of river*. Here 
hi* natural bent of mind greatly aided him, and "his ingenuity toon 
suggested the means of freeing their beds from masses of rock and embedded 
trees, and, by lateral cuts, of evading falls and cataracts which rendered 
navigation not only dangerous bnt often impracticable." He may, there- 
fore, continues Mr. Beamish, lie considered as the pioneer of those great 
inland communications which hare tended so largely to promote the com- 
mercial prosperity of the 8tates. 

Having thus, " in less than twelve months, achieved a name and secured 
an independence," Brunei prepared drawings in competition for new council 
buildings, and his designs were accepted, but, owing to the cost of carrying 
them Into execution, the scheme was abandoned ; soon after plans were 
required for a theatre in New York, and, with considerable modifications 
of the former design, Brunei's were accepted. The work, however, failed 
to procure him any direct pecuniary benefit, and tbe building was 
destroyed by fire in 1821. 

Brunei was next appointed Chief Engineerof New York. There exists 
no record of his practice In that city, but it is said that he received but 
inadequate reward for his services, notwithstanding which ho declined to 
accede to invitations to return to his own country. Among the subjects 
to which he first directed his attention during his stay in America was 
the manufacture of ships' blocks by machinery. 

On January 20. 1799, Brunei sailed from the American shore* bound 
for England, landing at Falmouth In March fullowing, here, soon after, he 
married Miss Sophia Kingdom. 

Brunei took out his first patent in England in May, 1799, for a " dupli- 
cate writing and drawing apparatus" — what is now termed a manifold 
writcri in principle it resembled the pantograph. Soon after be invented 
a machine for twisting cotton thread* and winding it into ball*. It was 
very generally adopted, but as it was not protected by a patent, the 
inventor received but little remuneration. He also, about this time, 
devised a little machine fur the use of indolent whist players, by which 
the cards were, by simply turning a handle, ctTectually mixed, divided into 
four equal parts, and presented to the players. This machine was given 
to Lady Spencer. 

Mr. Beamish next advances, at some length. Brunei's claim to he the • 
author of block machinery,— an honour which has been claimed for Sir \ 
Samuel Bentham. To this point the author devotes some furty-fivc pages in I 
vindication of his hero's rights. He says •■ Where fifty men were n< cessnry : 
to complete the shells of blocks previous to the erection of. Brunei's ' 
machinery, four men only are now required : and that to prepare the 
sheaves, six men can now do the work which formerly demanded the 
labour of sixty. So that ten men can accomplish with uniformity, celerity, ' 
and ease, that which formerly required the uncertain labour of one hun- I 
dred and ten." 

In 1805 Brunei suggested an apparatus for bending timber, and took : 
out a patent for sawing timber in an easy and expeditious manner. The 
Improvement consisted "in the modes of laying and holding the piece of 
wood in the carriage or drag ; in the Civility of shifting the saw from rne 
cut to another i and in the practicability of sawing both ways, either 
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towards or from tbe saw. In the following year ho patented a machine 
for cutting veneers, and in 1808 a circular saw. 

In the same year he received a grant of £4,500 for services rendered to 
the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, and removed to Lindscy-row, Chelsea, 
having erected at Battersca saw mills, in which he invested ail his avail- 
able money, with the hope that he had thereby secured a provision for bis 
family and his own declining years. This hope, however, was not to be 
realised. 

Brunei next took out a patent, 1810. for improvements in obtaining 
motive power, and in 1R1I submitted a comparative statement to the 
j Navy Board, which exhibited the importance of substituting machinery 
, in the dockyards for the handwork then employed. We next find him 
actively and successfully employed in superintending works at Chatham; 
then in the development of a scheme for making shoes for the army, in 
which ho invested large sums of money, the greater part of which was 
lost, owing to a reprehensible want of decision on the part of Government 
and the conclusion of peace. 
In 1814 he made his first experiment on tbe Thames, with a double - 
I acting niarine steam-engine. Having accomplished his voyago to Margate 
i he was desirous of obtaining accommodation for the night, but this wes 
not so easy. So strong waa the prejudice which the new mode of transit 
excited in the minds of the inhabitants, particularly those connected with 
the sailing packets, that, blind to their future Interest, they threatened 
personal injuiry to Brunei, and tbe landlord of tire hotel absolutely 
refused to provide him with a bod. Twenty-two years later, on visiting 
HntiKgate on business connected with the proposed railway, lie wrote to 
Mr. Beamish :— " If tbey knew at this moment that I come to carry off the 
cargoes of the steamers to Ra ungate, I might probably share the same 
fate." 

Brunei seems to have been always devising and Inventing, and we next 
find him engaged in designs for a bridge over the Neva, at St. Petersburg, 
in which he proposed to construct a framing of carpentry capable of form- 
ing an arch 880 feet span. Tltc condition of tho Imperial treasury, how- 
ever, prevented its being carried into execution. The design is shown by 
Mr. Beamish in a plan and elevation. 

By this time the sawing establishment at Batterse* bad fallen into 
inextricable confusion as regards financial matters, and in August, 18U, a 
fire broke out, which in two hours nearly destroyed works which had been 
valued at £24.000. Brunei's resources, however, seldom failed to assist 
him, and the right wing of tho building and the steam-engine having been 
saved, he at once sought for means to repair his great loss ; this was not 
so readily obtained, for out of a capital of £10,000 in October, in June 
following there remained but £805. But " stilt relying," says Brunei, 
" upon the pecuniary aid I could bring in, I pushed the enterprise without 
interruption. Availing myself of the experience I had acquired, I directed 
my attention to all tlie improvements that could be introduced consistent 
with our scanty means." But many a " sad to-morrow came and went" 
before he received substantial relief, which at last came in a grant of £5,000 
from Government. 

Restored to his home, says Mr. Beamish, with a heart grateful for the 
liberality which had been accorded him, we find him resuming the general 
supervision of tbe works at Chatham, and in designing, under the authority 
of Government, saw-mills for tbe Island of Trinidad. Soon arter, 1821-22, 
a commission was issued by the Frene.li Government to obtain designs for 
suspension bridges, to be erected on the Island of Bourbon, and Brunei waa 
applied to. The span to be crossed was only 122 feet, but the locality was 
subject to "hurricanes moving with a velocity of 120 to 150 feet in a 
second, to resist which his ingenuity, in the absence of authority, was 
sufficiently taxed. The designs were accepted by the French Government, 
and a contract was concluded between Brunei and the Freuch Minister for 
£7,000, the work to be executed in four months. But here the samo 
fatality which had already marred Brunei's commercial prosperity waa 
found still to cling to him. From various causes the work was delayed, 
and Brunei, in December, 1822, entered a formal protest against the bnaeh 
of contract, "thereby," lie says, "subjecting me to great loss and Injury, and to 
have the bridge, wlieu completed, rejected." Brunei records in his journal, 
15th January, 1823 — " Tho cold so intense that cast iron 15 iuches by 10 
inches was broken." 

Passing over several vears, during which Brunei was as actively employed 
as ever in devising various contrivances, we come to the " great and 
final effort of his ;in«enuity and skill"— tho Thames TunneL In U1S he 
took out a patent for a machine of iron, forming augcr-like cells for the 
miners, and which should be forced forward with a rotary motion by 
hydraulic presses, displacing only so much ground as the machine would 
occupy in its placet and in 1824 tbe first general meeting of the promoters 
of the tunuei was held in the London Tavern, when 4,128 shares of £50 
each were taken up. Brunei waa appointed engineer to the company, with 
tlie salary of £1,000 per annum for three years, the period which it was 
considered the work would lake to complete i and in addition to his salary 
bo was to receive £5.000 when the body of the tuonel was carried sixty 
feet beyond each sido of the river, and a further sum of £5,000 when the 
first public toll under tlie Act of Parliament was received for the nsc of 
the proprietors. Mr. Beamish, who assisted Brunei in the work, gives a 
detailed account of the progress of the work, with all its successes ond 
failure*, from lis commencement until it was opened to the public on tho 
25i h March, 184S. Within fifteen weeks from that date " upwards of one 
million of visitors had Hone- homage to tho directing spirit of the Thames 
Tunnel." Brunei had, however, succumbed to the long and uninterrupted 
strain on his faculties par* 1 ! 8 '* had already exhibited itself; and although 
he waa able to be present at the opening ceremony, and lived until the 2lst 
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December, 1R49, bis professional labours terminated with the completion of 
hi* greutest work. 

There arc tome pages in Mr. Beamish \t volume which we wou.1.1 rather 
W expunged in a futorc edition, but be ba* given us many interesting 
details of Brunei as an 
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OX RETAINING WALLS. 

AT n meeting nf the Ciiil ami Mechanical Engineers' (society on the 27th 
of March, lcsji, Mr. Waltbh Ri:tt mi) a paper on H.-laining WatU, in 
tlieruurse of which lie said a retaining wall may yield bodily in three wnys • 
It niav turn user, revolving Inrwanl upon ihi" foremost point of its base. 
ML It mnv »lip forward, while slill retnining its erect position, 
ilnl. Tin- <arth m«y yield to the pressure of the superincumbent weight. 
The nine three tiling* may occur williln the substance of the wall itself, 
xi*. :— 

l»t. A portion of the wall may break loose from the lower part and fall 
forward. 

2nd. The upper part mat- slide upon the course below it. 

:lrJ. The material of which the wall i« coropo«| may he crushed by the 



The ettVxH of the earth upon the wall wns then treated or. It being considered 
that the prism of earth between the wall and the line of rupture, had a tendf-nrv 
to -lid.- down the line of rupture a* down an inclined plane, thou exerting a 
tuvsun- upon the wall at oue-tliinl of it» lieiaht parallel to the line nf rupture. 
By sel'ing olfa length in this direction to represent the pressure, aud a verticil 
length to re|we»eiit the weight of the wall, the resultant pressure u|ion the luae 
in found. II the centre of pressure fall within alsuut three-eighths of the width 
of the Ihw rrom its fort most edge, it may lie rnnsiilcred a safe propurtlnn. The 
l it titer lack tbe centre of gravity of the wall lies the ranker back w ill he the 
n 'litre of pressure, thus showing the advantage of eiilncr a batter, and rsp-rially 
a can.- 1 lwttrr, to the wall. By considering each point in the bright of the 
nil IS the ha<c of a distinct wall, it will ha wen that the wall tasr taper off to a 
point »t the top, (riting a triangular profile. 

To pr. t ill the courses slidiusr upon one another it is best to lay them square 
•Till the batter, sloping slightly downwards toward* the back ; an inclined Iwse 
will uls . prevent the foot i>r the will from being pushed forward upon the earth 
la-law it. Tlie yielding nf the earth below the foundations is a frequent ciu-e of 
l.tilurc, which should be guarded aguln»t hy extended routings, or, in bid ground, 
l.v the ii,- of piles. A Very gnod example of this is seen in the quay wall at 
Rou.-n. ulii.-h stands on n hank of soft mud, the river deepening rapidly 
in front, and Is support.^ upon . system of pile, braced together by transVersc 

Umber*. 

Thus f.ir w.ills of uniform section only have been considered ; but, by tbe use of 
counterforte, tlio centre of gravity may be thrown further back, and an increased 
strength Ue obtained with ibe swum material*, t are mu.t be taken to insure a 
perfect bond between them and Ibe boily of t be wall ; or, as in tbe case of the Old 
llu.r b.-r D,«3k, the latter may be forces! forward, leaving the counterforts some 
f . t behind. \ still greater advantage is gitiwwl by pi icing the buttre-sa iu front, 
nr hy building deep piers ut interials with vertical arches between tlietn, 
sviich sy»t. i has been adopted upon tbe llampstead Junction and the Metro- 
politan H always. 

AnnMi • ,Miiit requiring great nltention i« drainage. Earth saturated with 
water no-, only being heavier, but its natural slope being greatlv Bat tend, its 
action :.;> i iMiiiatrt to tint of a dense column of rlmd. Oil the Euatuu ineliueof 
Die .\ur!!i-Wc*tcru Hallway the sides ofa cutting through the London clay are 
supported by retaining walls almut ii feet high, having a curved batter ; tbe wall 
upon one side bulged considerably, is consequence of Iho accumulation of water 
behind it ; the other one sUiml firm, the inclination of the strata acting as a 
Ikulural drain. The falling wall was operated upon bv boring through it aud 
ii.M-rtin.: drain-pipes, reaching II) feet into the clay, which had the desired effect 
i>l i ttir.g -iff the water and preventing any further bulging. To make all sure, 
cost iron i'nic> were thrown acrois from one wall In the oflier. lion struts are 
used wl'li great advantage on the North London Itadway. and alwon Ibe Metro- 
|H>lilan itailwai . In llie latler case Ihe walls are comtracted on Hie principle of 
deep piers of brickwork at intervala of 11 fret, having vertical brick arelsea 
turn.vl Mwecn them backed with coocrete. They are carried up sttnight to a 

1 ; above this point 
llie struts an- mudc. 
.)e,i with T-irons, which run 
— • fn'rs are reUined in pusiUon 
by hriek itiverta, backed with concrete. 

The in .t. rial empluye.1 in r. t.ilnfng walls must nccmsarllv .'epend upon local 
mnsideration, the necnaary qualifinstionahttiug weight aiol reaislaaee to mulling. 
M here stone is very abundant dry walls mav be u«nl, as is the case in a wall at 
Itowsh), sustaining an embankment of the MidUnd Railway extension lo 
BnJtlon, about ii ft. high. There being a quarrv iu the immediate iieigbhuur- 
IimsI, it uas budt dry, of sandstone grit, 11 irt-t thick at the laittom, j ft. C, in. 
at the l<i|), and with a hatter of 1 in 4. Where mortar or cement Is used the 
work must not be < aposcd to great prrastire until it is well set. In Ihe lale e«- 
teusiou ol tl.r Murrey Docks, owing to the sudden lowering of the water, portions 
of em I tie- walls (althousrh !M ft. thick In brick w«l cooerele bulged to such 
an evtcnt at to necswsitate reejonstrttction. 

CoiK-tet.-, from its cheapness ami monolithic cliaraeter, is • first rate material 
fcr returning walls: but, aa it .liMiitegral.s upuu eiss»ure to Use weather, it 
ahuuld fa.- proh-ctesl with a facing of brick or stone igoad care being taken to in- 
sure a perfect band), a* iu the extension of the tendon Docks, at Sibadwell or by 
iron pilmg m.d pUtea, ai in the Brunswick H harl, at BlackwaU. Mr. Mallet's 



THE LEONINE CITY, VATICAN.* 

KOME may be considered as three distinct cities, each enclosed by its own walla 
of as many distinct aues. the large.! of the™-. Including Ihe great hoik of 
Ihe population, occupies what was in olden time Ibe Campus Mnrtius, and the 
Seven Hills j it* walls, beginning at the Tiber, m ar the rtauiliuau gate, aud 
. . .1 nil '- i n with Ih. rn,-- h Ion Um P irra I '-•!' ' -1-. date from tin' pirin I of 
llie dlrlsion ol the c.n|dre between Arcadius nnd ll nluriu*, towards the cl<i«c of 
the fourth ecntory. I reinemlier some vears ag.. to have rend a paper on the 
walls and gat... ol this arsett- billed city," arid I have no intention now to r-cur 
to snvthti.g on Hut side of the Tiber. Let us call thu Crh, Homo, or " the 
city.' 1 

The next portion, th.- Trastevere, is the Southwark of the mctmp-ilis. Tho 
walls of llofiorliis origiuallj enclo«-ii htlle in<ire than the space covereil by tha 
Arx.Ianirul. il-..'.. They are now partly d--moli.kcil ami partly In roius, being 
Midered us. !e*a by the modern enclosure of Urban VIII., A.D. ltUtt. Those 
liarlierini walls Is'giri rear tbe I'ot-t.i H. >plrit.>, and run up to the long ridg.- of 

Ihe Jaiiieuliir nclosing ihe extensile villas ljinti and Corsini, culminating at 

tlK- Porta S Paneraii... and dewend ng again to the Porta Porlese. Tin y very 
well pnrritsl the siege of Rome hy tbe r'fmch. annv in lStt*, and are now prepared 
for another in cas<- of n.-ee*stiy j* but neith- r do I intend to speak of the Trans.- 
tiberineeity which i« defended by the walls of Pope Urban VIII. But there ia 
yet a thin! city « Inch has its own walls and gates, and claims a history of ita 
own, belongs especially lo the Popes, monopolism the Vatican Mount, containa 
the great temple of Christendom nud Ihe p. lace of Ibe s iverelgn jsiutiir, and, 
though not more than thtvc tulles iu circuit, may yet he destined to become an 
empire of itst'lf. This is the city to which now ail r\e« are turned, and on which 
the eyes ol Victor Emmanuel are fixed. I propose to offer- you a history and ik- 
scriiitiuu nf this papa! or Vatican City. 

The app-llation of Janiculum may be appln-d (o the whole range of bills 
extending Irum ihe Montarlo to the Monte Mario, inclusive : hut tbe " Vatican! 
Loci" du not pp.perly resell beyond the vineyard of S. Onofrin ; the height* 
which ri-« Iwhiinl Ihe basilica of St. Peter and a*iove 111" pontifical palace form 
the '• Collis Vatican. is." In tbe days of lnijierla] Rome, this hill was covered 
with vineyards, producing a very lss.1 wine, which they called Vappa. If 
etymologists may be trusted, it would seem that the spirit-rappers and table- 
turners held their happy mediums hrn\ for hoth Aulus OiAeus and Si'xtus 
1'ompeius combine to persuade us that the hill ilerived its name from rote* or 
1'orifinin, which just means the furlum-tellera and iiecromancera of ancient 
dsys, whose progeny will never die out as long a. credulity and ignorance survive 
to feed them. The hill of prophecy, however, was accounted the most unhealthy 
district beyond the Tiber, wliere, a* Tacito* tells us, the mortality was the 
greatest. The tradition that St. Peter was lioth crucified and buried in the 
Vatican, invented this once sieklv region with a sanctity which we nerd not seek 
to disparage. A* early as the age of Coiutanline, n large tempi* in the form nf 
a basilica was erected wh«-re Auacletus, Bishop of Rune, had constructed his 
oratory over the traditional sepulchre of St. Peter, A.D. 300. 

But this basilica stmvl alone, :uul was not enclosed, nor any part of the Vatican 
hill, until tin- ye.-.r c.|H ; and I am now to tell y.-u how this moat magnificent 
suburb of Home first became a city. After th.'- dominion of tho Goths and the 
ravages of the Lombard* had c-jsed to keep Rome in terror, a new danger nn>« 
In an uncxp-cted quarter. Tbe Saracen-., wlm had established themselves in 
Sicily, Infested the roasts of Duly, and, ascending tbe Tiber, plundensl tbe 
basilicas of St. Paul ami St. Peter[ which lay np«-n and cgpoaed to their depre- 
dations. Ijrtt III. begun, in his pontificate, to build walls about St, Peter's, but 
it remained lor tbe magnanimous Leo IV. to effectually fortify Rome agan.st the 
incursions ol the infidels About the iear <:». we Hud something like a republic 
established under the influence of the Bishop or Rome. It wax entitled the 
Roman Duchy, prance, in tlie persons of Cliarlee Marteland Pepin successively, 
saved Rome, and established the Popes Stephen II. and Gregory III. in their 
temporal power; and from that time the P-qies began to act for themselves a* 
sovereigns, until they were overpowered by the successor* of ClarlriBasjae. Tbe 
first great ami independent wnrk of a secular kind executed by papal power was 
tbe eily I am about to describe, and which tbe Pepin of the present day still 
defends, with all it contains, against the Liutprauda and Garibaldis of tbe 
nineteenth century. In ihe yesr HIS, then, Leu I V. resolved to restore th* wall* 
of Home, especially on ibe right I sank of the Tiber. He rebuilt fifteen of tlie 
mined lowers, and that tlie work might he d ine spnatily he himself visited tlie 
walls sometimes on horseback, sometimes on foot, and after putting tlie old wall* 
in a proper state of defence, turned his atteutfm to fortlfymg the Vatican 
Basilica. Tbe revenues of the Duchy of Rome were not sufficient. He applied 
to the Emperor Lotharios for help, aud his majesty responded, not by sending 
him an army In take care of him, but ordering many pounds of ailrrr to be paid 
to ihe enterprisi'.g pontiff. Not knowing ho* so.ni tbe Saracen* might rv-new 
their destructive invasions, bo poshed <m Ills works ; sent for labourer* from 
<V'Tv city, torn, and monastery within the H nnsn duchy, aad in four years the 
walls were complete, and Ihis was very properly called tlie lajonine City, a mime 
which was preserved until tin- sixteenth century, aitd is Mill used to dssuguale 
the city of tbe Pope. I will not stop to desi-rlls- the ceremonies wilh which th* 
walls and bulwarks of this hew city were inaugurated. Bishops, and priests, and 
all orders of the clergy, with bare feet, and their heads sprinkled with ashes, 
made tlse circuit of the wulls, singing litanies, psalms and hymns, nnd canticles, 
while the cardinal bishops sprinkled llie walls with holy water. Anastaaius, who 
lived near that time, has preserved a record of tbe solemnities, and has told us 
of three gates. One was called S. Prrrgrino, because it faced the church of that 
name; the other Inwards the Port S. Angel. i, was called Postrrula, or Little 
Gate S. Angelo ; tbe third was also a pesterula. called Saxonum. The ceremony 
of inauguration ended in a liberal distribution to the Romans and strangers who 
were preseut on ihe great occtslon. This passage ef Anastasdo* Is valuable a* 
furnishing an example of the (ereinonies which were observed in tlie deJicatiou 
ord<les in tbe ninth century. .Now, of those original wail* dedicated in tlie 
year H.V2-3. two «d.« of the quadrilateral figure remain almost entire, nnd with 
the aid of Bufalino 's plan ol Home, publishes! in 16M. we can see what the 
Leonine City whs betnre it came iulo the hands ofSaugallo, under Pope Pius IV. 
The first side, one of llie longones, is alnnsil entire, except whereit is broken hy the 
Pontifical |wtnec ; the portion ol it wl.irh runs from III* Fort S. Anjrrlu lo tlie 
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p, kiu transformed hy Alexander VI (Borgia), into • mrrklor of rommuni- 
i between the Vatican anil the Castle, litre »c place th« first angular 
point" nf the Iyponioe City. Resuming the line of wall after Iti interruption by 
the invasion of the Vatican staircase* nnii corridors, It runs up to the summit of 
the hill, and terminates in the round picturrsoue tower, culled the Torre del 
Vt nti, which i« now enclosed within the enlarged circuit of Pins IV., which we 
will won <hwrlbe. The whole length of thin first aide Is 010 geometrical paces. 
From the timer the wall* torn at a right angle, and continue in a straight line 
until tlwy arc joined hy the modern wall* of the Porta Pertusn, where another 
ronnd tower, not so conspicuous aa the former, rises, and indicate* the third 
angle. This western side «f the quadrilateral ia only 1 ,000 feet in length, equal 
to 350 geometrical paces. The third side, nearly parallel with the 6rst, is now, 
in a great measure, thrown down, bat there remain vestiges of it which may be 
traced for about 250 feet from the Torta Pertusa; and again at the Porta 
Casalleggleri, where the walls coincide, and, in fact, form part of the present 
circuit. The construction called Saracenic is immediately recognised as being 
similar to all the rest of these Leonine walls. The Saracens impressed their 
hated name upon a kind of masonry which really elisted long before these fierce 
warriors vierr heard of. Specimens now exist iti H adrian 'a villa, near Tirol) ; It 
consists of small perallrlopiprdom of stonr. In the Leonine walls the stone ia 
panular, and was no doubt takrn from some of the quarries in the neightioar- 
bood. Another s|»ecimcn of this oput Miruu tucum ia to be found near 8. Sabina, 
on the Avcntine Mount, the work of Pope Onoriona III., in the thirteenth 
century. This Is a considerable improvement upon the oput milium of which 1 
exhibit two specimens; the one ia takrn from the interior of a sepulchre on the 
Via Nomentana, near the bridge over the Arrlo, the other from the Circus on the 
Via Appia, to which I hardly venture to give a name leat some disputatious 
antiquary may rise up and contend for the traditional name of Cnmealte. We 
now purine our wall, rendered invisible by more modem works, until we come 
to the Tiber, behind the church of S. Spirito. and at the bridge now destroyed to 
its foundations, commonly called the " Pons Trrumphalis." but which is marked 
tn Bufalino aa " Pons Vatiranua;" and if ever it should he rebuilt for the mutual 
convenience of the King of Italy and the Pope to confer together on secular 
matters I hone the name " Pons Vatleanus" will prevail ; and no triumph for 
eith«r K we or Pontiff. The length of tl.i» third side luensurrs l.utw feet, or 
1.0U0 giometrieal paces, and is. then-lore. Ii.nger than its parallel by SM. Here, 
however, must be found the third angle of the city of Kii, an I the fourth side, 
which completes the figure, measures, like its parallel, 1,000 feet. The result of 
these mi twin mtnf- w ill pvc to the first Papal ritv n circuit i f jw-ariy two mil.-., 
and within this space nearly 105 popes in succession were content to live before 
Pins III. began to think of enlarging the tent to make more room for St. Peter's 
shrine, and for the comfort and splendour of his successors. 

I st^Ul^iteTnM^,^ t^r^'vernfposh^ would 
he as weary a chose as It has been after the gates of the original imperial city. 
It is remarkable how antlnuaries and topographers get panted about the en- 
trances into old cities. Whst battles have been fought over the gates of Servius 
Tullius ! Who can reconcile the walla ot Honorius with the walls of Aurelian ? 
The common-sense solution of the question seems to be this, that when the 
number of inhabitants Increased then- wanted more accommodation for going out 
and coming in. On the return of the Popes from Avignon the Leonine City 
received continual accessions of inhabitants, they settled in the part nearest the 
river, and beyond the ditches of the fort ; toe three old gates wen insufficient, 
and on* of them, at least, inconvenient. Mora were added with new nBmea until 
the old nomenclature, which seems to have little meaning, w 
be of much rousrqnenoe to investigate this dry subject wl 
make moirt, hut by reference to BtT 

see all the gates as they then existed, that is before the Papal City assumed the 
outlines It has now preserved since the days of Pope Pius IV., lofiS, at that 
period when Pope Paul III.. ( Farnesel, had done his part, there were six gates 
snd two |n>«tems in use, ami all that part of the city which lay between the 
Forts Angrlo and the Piaixa S. Pi. fro was thickly Inhabited ; but it still re- 
mained as a separate city. The Porta S. Splilto, which led out into the f uncaru, 
wa< s full mile distant from the P. Settiiainna in the walk) of Aurelian, and 
all that lay between was unenclosed, whatever alterations or additions were 
made hy the popes, from Alexander VI. (Borgia), to Clement VII. (Medici), they 
were all confined to the old Leonine City, until at length Paul III. commenced 
and Pms IV. completed the present walls and bastions, and Sixtus V., 1588, 
erected the whole Into a 14th VTerd or tone of Home, called until this day the 
Borgu. 

The Leonine City, from the Tery strength of Its bulwarks, seems to hove 
attracted tin- besiegers. Only forty-four years alter their erection Amolfus, 
Emperor of Germany, came against the city, nnd took it hy assault. Pope 
Formosus wit obliged to comply with the Emperor's demand, which was that lie 
would crown him as Charlemagne hail been crowned nearly a century before, 
and, having obtained thot blessing, which other emperorsor the present day would 
like tn have, Arnolfus returned home after a residence of fifteen days in Rome. 
A second capture of thrclty took place in 1003, effected by a nocturnal assault of 
the Anti-Pope Cadelo. Henry IV, and tbe ferocious Robert Oulscard, in 1084, 
did much damage to tbe Leonine City. Frederick Barbarossa did not improve It. 
In 1 1.<7 the Roman Senate found It lu-eessary to make a general reparation, which adi 
lasted until Pope Nicola. V., 1432 ; hut the last and most disastrous attack upon [ an 
Obs ill-fated city was that of the Constable Bourbon, in 15*7. The Colonnas, mo 
with the aid of the Viceroy of Naples, got possession of the city on the 22nd of 
September, 1530, and sacked the palace and Vatican Basilica, and a considerable 
portion ol the Borgn, as flercelv as cither Vnnrfal (loth, or Saracen. This war 
was caused by Pope Clement VII. hating allied himself with the French against 
Charles V . The Duke of Bourbon was the rartitiUtPrn of the armies of that 
emperor. Hating marched against Rome, he assaulted the leonine City on the 
6th of May, 1527, and, in attempting to scale the wall near tbe Porta H. 
Soli-ito. be was killed by a ball from an arquebus, on the spot; tbe troops 
turned towards the main city, passing the Ponte Xysto; they plundered the 
houses of tbe inhabitants, putting to death several thousands of them, and com- 
mitting the most unheard-of atrocities. The booty was said to amount to the 
value of six milliou pieces of gold. This was the moat calamitous event that 
ever happened to Rome. Its horrors are described by (iuicciantini and others, 
and the details of the assault upon the Leonine Citv acquire additional interest 
from the quaint but lively description of llenvenu'tn Cellini. He was an rye- 
' the siege, and It Is even said that the hall which struck the Bourbon 



was shot from the hand-gun of Ii.nv. iiut Cellini. He ended by believing the 
story. This was the hut siege and sack of Rome until 1*48, when tbe proceedings 
were milder, and the defenders properly killed, acconling to modem inproretnents ; 
and it is not a little remarkable that those two calamities, separated from each 
other by more than 300 years, should both have arisen from the French assisting 
tbe Pope ; but t here is yet a Bourbon in Rome to renew the sorrows of 1527. 

When Sir Walter Scott was in Rome, a little time before his death, It was 
observed that he took little interest in tbe ruins of ancient Rome, but was 
delighted with his visit to the Braedano Castle; hut that which roost excited his 
curiosity was to find oat the spot where the Duke of Bourbon was killed in 
scaling the walls. I believe they took him altogether to n wrong place, and, 
instead of lowing him the Porta S. Splrlto, led him to the corridor of Alexander 
Borgia, near the fort S. Angrlo. 

w e arc now prepared to contemplate an extension of the Leonine City, which, 
properly speaking, should cease now to be called hy that name, because all that 
remaias ol those old Saracenic wails is found within tlie subsequent works of 
SangaJlo, and, having lost their original use, are now become the dusky but 
picturesque ornaments of the Papal gardens. 

Paul III. was pope from 1534 to 1540. He resolved to surround the Leonine 
City and the Vatican wilb new walls, and he committed tbe great work tu 
Antonio da Sangallo ; he commenced the fortifications oil the side of the Porta 
S. Spirito, but a dispute having arisen between the engineer and the architect, 
Michel Angclo, the work was Interrupted, and was not completed until the reign 
of Pius IV. ; Indeed, the PortaS. Spirito still remains unfinished, in mcmoriam, 
as if It was meant to immortalise the proverb—" Every man to his trade." 
Vasari, who was, of coarse, on the side of his roaster, Duouarotti, in the quarrel, 
has narrated all the circumstances lu lib " Lite of Michel Angelo." i Volume 
XIV. of his works.) 

"Pope Paul," 
brought together 
Michel Angclo also to be present, I 

about the Mount St. Mlulato, at Florence, had been planned by Mi.-hrl Angelo 
After much disputation he was asked to give his views, and although he was of 
a contrary opinion to Sangallo and several others, he frankly told them all that 
he thought. Upon this Sangallo said to htm that his business was sculpture and 
painting, not fortification. Michel Angelo replied that he knew very little of 
the art of sculpture and painting, bnt as to fortification he bad made it a study 
for a long time, and that, added to his practical experience, led him to think 
be knew more about it than Sangallo and all his friends put together. At 
the same time be pointed out, In presence of the whole meeting, several 
mistakes in Sangwllo's plans; and the altercation got to such a 
height that the Pope was obliged to impose silence npon them both. 
And not long after, Michel Angelo brought his designs for th ' 
whole Borgo, and took care of all tliat was already planned 



I," he says, " had made n beginning to fortify Bonro, and he 
ut many signori to meet Antonio da Sangallo, and desired 
also to be present, for he was aware that the fortifications made 



and took care of all tliat was already pis 
this was the reason why the bastion and great gate of S. Splrlto, which was near 
the commencement, remained unfinished. As far aa we can learn from this, it 
would appear that tbe dispute was on to the merit of the invention ; the science of 
modern fortification was then in its Infancy ; none had been erected since the in- 
vention of gunpowder; the upright towers connected by curtain walls were no 
longer able to resist the new engines of war; and although the quarrel between 
the two great geniuses of the day bad suspended the works in this Vatican, Pope 
Paul III. recompensed Sangallo by employing him to raise the splendid Bastion 
which now exists between the Porto Appia and the Ostiensi*, to which Sangallo 
gave bis name. Engineers of course repair to study this first specimen of 
modern fortifications, and not the less all that portion or the dty walls which 
defend the south part of tbe Avcntine Mount, and secure the gate of St. Paul. 
Tbe bastion of S. Gallo is worth a sketch. Sangallo died in 154)1, having 
Michel Angelo a clear coast, who lived until 1563. We may infer from subse- 
quent events, that these Itsro first-rate men were reconciled before the final 
separation ; they were both employed about the Fanvese Palace. Nevertheless the 
fortifications round the Leonine City stood still fur near a quarter of a century, 
and Sansjallo had no mare to do with them. Plus IV. lookup the suspended 
work of his predecessor, impelled thereto by the Incursions of the Turks, who bad 
at tliat time begun to ravage some ports of Europe, and threatened destruction 
to Rome itself. On the 8th of May, 1501, the Pope laid the first stone of his 
new walls, and adopted the plans of Michel Angclo, now near the end of his career. 
It may not be uninteresting if we pause here for a few momenta to look at the 
modern distinctions of kindred professions, — distinctions from » hicb no doubt the 
arts and sciences have gained greatly. !t is evident that in the revival of the 
flue arts of the Cinque Cento, great masters often invaded the prot luces of each 
ot her. Raffaclle is put down among the architects, so is Prrnzii of > ienna ; 
several others figure in tbe lists of both pointers and sculptors. Michel Angelo, 
as we have seen, planned the fortifications of tbe city of Plus IV., and Sangallo 
designed the Palauo Famese, but neither of litem carried their own plans into 
execution. Neither of them was the right man in the right place ; but there can 
be little doubt that if the two gnat rivals in civil engineering (before the 
art was well understood both of them equally engaged hy Paul III., as 
architects), bad lived at this day, I have no doubt "Michel Angelo would have had 
the Ureal Exhibition, and Sangallo would have got Portsmouth ; hut, as I have 
said, professions! distinctions were not then very much defined, and we must 
Michel Angelo was a striking instance of an Engineer and 
Itect in one. But this anomaly in professional services comes down 
later than you imagine. Lord Macaulay tells us that as late as 1085 
most of tbe ships that were afloat were commanded by men who had not 
been bred to the sea. No state, be says, ancient or modern, hod before that 
time mode a complete separation betwien the naval and military services. 
Pompey and Agrippe fought Lattice bv sea aa well as by land. At Flodden it. - 
right wing of the victorious armv was "led bv the Admiral of Itngriand ; and even 
after the Restoration the same system was followed. Great fleets were entrusted 
to Rnpert, a daring cavalry officer ; and when Orneral Monk once wished his 
ship to change her coarse, he moved tbe mirth of the crew by celling ont, 
" Wheel to the left." There were naturally some professional blunders when 
men undertook too much. These were days In which neither tbe art of war nor 
tbe art of navigation made it so necessary to draw a line between two profes- 
sions which had hitherto been confounded ; but now one, at once and for all, is 
enough to occupy a single mind. The art sof peace as well as the arts of war 
now claim an undivided attention for their respective departments, and the only 
way to succeed lu these davs is to stick to one's text. There may be a compre- 
hend vc genius who mav rear with equal success a Palladian palace or a Russian 
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fort ; but it happens to few, and, as a general rale, it is toft to be warned by tin 
venerable axiom, AV tutor ultra errpiitnm. 

Paul IV. died in IMU— that is, five fears after returning the left -off walls of 
hi* «mliv«ir. ; but the work was not completed until Pius V. lie employed 
in the finishing a number of Turkish captive* taken at the battle of Lrpatitn, 
1.171, bnt the circuit never went beyond the irutc of the S. .Spirito. As it stands 
now, Ann and unshaken, it is three miles round. The gate near the Port 
8. Anirelo is closed. The Porta Angelica (tires access to the Borgo from the 
roots of Monte Mario and the north. The Porta Pcrtusa— called also the Viri- 
ilaria, because it led into the papal garden*— is now shut up. The Porta 
Fabric*, *o eallrd because it was convenient for approaching on the southern 
side of the Basilica, and the Csvalleggierl, because it was uear the 
quarters of the Pope's body-guard. Such is the present circuit uf that 
magnificent city, marked out with admirable prescience Just three centuries 
ago to be the seat of an empire which nont can envy , and an abode of splendour 
which all must admire. The city I have described is complete in itself; it has 



a principal streets, besides lanes nod alleys, and open spaces ; It contains 
twenty churches or chapels, independent of sisterhoods, fraternities, and chari- 
table institutions; It has eleven palaces, ample and sufficient for 
ambaasadoni. It contains Use merer-ending compartments of the ureal : 
the Pontifical Palace nnd garden*— 



" The dacne. the vast and wondrous dame, 
To which Diana's Temp's was a celL" 

It may still hare its Girandole and two fountains, with the courts and office* of 
Ute Holy Inquisition, ami llie magnificent colonnade, in the centre of which 
stand* the monolith we want to imitate ; and there Is a peaceable and deroted 
population of more than 3,000 souls loving to dwell under the shadow of the 
Loggia Vatican* for an occasional benediction. Who, after lutving known the 
vicissitude* or all the Piuses up to the eighth, wonld not desire to Ik- the ninth. 
Pius the Third, Fourtli, and Fifth consumed their days in building walls nod 
fortifications. Brasehi Pius VI. was driven, for protection, to Vienna; Pius 
VII. was a captive In the hands of the first Niuwlcon ; Pius VIII. was In 
Paradise In two year*; bit the last of the name has hud the olfer of u city and 
vast revenues, and no one to intrrfnv with the canonizations of twenty-flte 
Japanese martyrs; hot these matters do not belong to us, who do not 'come 
here for building walls aeainst which to run our bands, but to draw a line 
of ancient fortifications which will secure all contending parties within their own 
limits. 

There stands within this city, of which wc have now given the history and 
description, nn object which, like otltcrs of Its kind, lias recently acquired sddl- 
tinnnl interest ; of course, I mean the obelisk In front of St. Peter's. A* we are, by 
favour of the Institute and its generous President, to hare a reprint ol a paper, and 
discussion thereupon, with regard to obelisks at Rome, it would be unpardonable 
Id me Ifl were now to inflict upon ynu n dissertation hy way of appendix to my 
Leonine City. But a few words, perhaps, will be allowed me in collecting all 
the Information we can as to the mode or erecting those monoliths which are now 
standing. Perhaps the Vatican obelisk affords most fur our purpose. First, it is 
the largest mass of granite at Home, except one, that of the I Jiternn ; it* weight 
was calculated at 331 tons. The length of lite shaft is80 feet 0 inebca, the width 
at the base 8 feet 4 inches, contracting to o feet 8 inches at the pvramidion , if 
Use basement and ornament at the top be Included, the entire height is 127 feet 
C inches, which, I presume, will be about our affair. In the next place, it Is no 
a genuine Egyptian obelisk; It has no hieroglyphic* upon it ; nnd wc arc not 
aware of the existence of any unsculpturcd obelisk ever erected in Egypt. The 
reading of Pliny Is not received by critic* ; the text is manifestly corrupt, and 
there can Is- little donbt but this monolith was cut by order of Caligula. In the 
quarries of Syenr, and dedicated to the memory of Augustus, but actually set up 
on the Spina of the Circus of Nero. From that destination it was never moved 
until Scxtus V. had It conveyed to where it now stands; four months were con- 
sumed In moving It 300 yard* ; you nil know bow and by whom the great work 
was effected. We shall want a Fonlana nnd a vast quantity of ropes, when we have 
iound the granite ran**. Wc cannot hope to reach the large grained red quarries 
of Sycnc, in upper Egypt. You are aware that Syenite is distinguished from 
common granite by having hornblende in the place of mica ; it will be impossible, 
perhaps, to obtain the warm ml granite which wc generally associate with the 
Idea of an obelisk, but if any of our native quarries can produce a fair specimen of 
the obelisk material, and any of our native geniuses set It up in its place as a 
memorial to all generations, we shall be proud of the achievement, ami 
t will learn bt that stone that " the memory of the just is 



Stosr-Cittisjo Ma( hink.— The Arbroath Guide describes a machine, 
which is to put an end to masons' strikes and nine hours' movements : — There 1* 
now in process of completion in the establishment of the Messrs. Muuro, founder* 
and engineers, Arbroath, a machine which, it is believed, will entirely revolu- 
tionise the mason work of the present duv. It is to perform with speed, accuracy, 
and regularity of finish nearly the whole' of the mason work— hewing, dressing, 
Ice.— now executed by hand. It will dress and palish stones, and do almost 
everything appertaining!!) plain masonry, " giving to ashlar work an ornamen- 
tation quire unique." This machine is an amplification and completion or the 
Inventor's idea that seven years ago found expression In the rldgs-drcssing 
machine, which was then patented ; hut only two of which were made, as Mr. 
Hunter saw and has been working out this new and greater scheme. 

Staibed Glass.— St. Stephen's, Walbrook.— Four of the larger and 
fourteen small window* In tile church have recently been filled with stained glass 
by Mr. Olbbs. The. four large windows consist of two at the west end, on each 
aide of the organ loft and entrance, and two on each side of the communion- 
table. The smaller ones fill up the oval windows. The subject* of the new 
windows are illustrative of the chief nets and savings of the Saviour. The large 
windows have the Nativity, the Baptism, the Crucifixion, and the Ascension, and 
contain figures the liie of life. The smaller picture* in the oval* represent, on 
the south wall, the Miracles, and on the north the Parables, and include Turning 
the Water into Wine at the Marriage-feast, the Raising of Jairus's Daughter, 
the Resurrection of Lazarus, the Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes, the Healing 
the Sick, Walking on the Water, the Prodi, ,.! Son, the Pharisee and the Pub? 



ROOD-LOFT, ST. DAVID'S CATHEDRAL. 

THE Cathedral of St. David's, though not equal in aizc to many of the 
other*, nnd compaiatively little known, is equal to molt of them in 
Interest, though, perhaps, of a melancholy kind. 

Few scene* can be more solemnly interesting than this on an autumnal 
evening, when the sun li just setting, and the traveller, having passed 
through the humble village, dignified with tho namo of a "city,' Bo.1* 
himself on the brow of a rugged hill, and seei suddenly close below him a 
mass of buildings such as he has never seen around any other cathedral, 
and of which Itia Imagination never dreamt, bat all of which appear to be 
struck by the hand of time, and to be fast mouldering into decay. 

In the centre rite* the maiiive tower of the cathedral, bat with the 
eastern portion of the building unroofed, and its aisles and walls open to 
the wind nnd rain. On the lelt, and surrounding the whole precincts, ia 
the wall of the close, with its solid gateway still entire. On the right is 
another building, entirely in ruins. This is the College of St. Mary ; and 
still further is seen what must once have been a magnificent pile, tho 
Episcopal Palace, but now, like all the rest, entirely in ruins. Beyond all 
this are the rugged and sterile hill* stretching towards St. David'* Head, 
and over all the ocean itself. 

It is melancholy to look on so mach ruin, and one naturally feel* 
inclined to inquire into tho history of the rise and fall of edifice* reared at 
so much cost on so desolate a spot, and standing, as they do, on the very 
confines of cultivation. 

Wc have not space here to enter into I 
illustration of a small portion of the building as a't 
tec i u ml interest which attache* to it. 

The rood-loft, which, as usual, divides the nave from the choir, it of two 
different dates, the principal portion— t'.t.^ the central archway and the 
southern wing— being t" 
This it very rich nnd 
nnder the central arch 

within the southern arches. The northern portion it of 
character, and of earlier date, nnd it, no doubt, a part of the original i 
at It stood before Bishop Gower't alteration*. 

The cottume of the heads in the Cornice under the arcade it of thir- 
teenth-century date. The screen is surmounted by a cornice of oak, 
which was added ia 1847 ; but tho panels, which arc filled with Perpen- 
dicular tracery, are the remaint of older work, and the tpringings for fan 
tracery between tlietn thow that it must hive originally been far different 
to what it now is. It it, however, suggested that thit woodwork may 
havo been brought from eltewhcrc. 

A very careful and minute description of the rood-loft will be found in 
Messrs. Jones nnd Freeman's - History of St. David's." one of the moat 
complete and valuable hittoriet of a ting] 
published. 



we only give an 
uen of the archi- 
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the work of Bishop Gowcr. between 1328 and 13*7. 
d beautiful decorated work. The Meton tracery 
i is very remarkable. The tomb of the bishop t lands 

arches. Tho northern portion is of much plainer 



PROGRESS OF THE METROPOLITAN MAIN DRAINAGE 

WORKS. 

AT the ordinary meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works, held at the 
offices. Spring-gardens, on Friiliylast, Mr. Hazalgktte, the FjiirlnexT-ln- 
Chief of the Board, reported thnttbecontinued and heavy rains which have occurred 
during the past month have been very unfavourable fur the execution of the Main 
Drainage Work*. The progress made by Mr. Fumes* upon the Northern 
Outfall Contract lias, notwithstanding, been considrrable, about £±4,000 of work 
having been executed under this contract since the lost monthly report made to 
the Board. The iron girder* are in course of construction over the river Lea at 
Bow and Barking, and the North Woolwich Railway* and the plate* are being 
riveted for some of the o liter bridge*. The cutting through the Eastern 
Counties Railway embankment, tlx difficulty of which work is Increased by the 
almost continuous passing of the hcavyllratfic over it, progresses slowly but safely, 
and the two outside permanent brick piers nrc now carried up to the requisite 
height far the support of the rails, which now rest upon temporary timber*. The 
contractor'* railway hv the side of the permanent work has been extended on from 
I'taistow to the Stratford -road, and the concrete embankment has been thereby 
pushed forward between those point*. The brickwork in the intercepting sewers 
and the foundation piers and arches through the marshes and peat subsoil, have 
made considerable progress, and the total value of the work now executed It 
about £232,001). The general character and management of this work is very 
creditable. The Northern High-level Sewer, which ha* been tome time finished 
and in operation, continues to perform it* dutv satisfactorily, and the engineer 
bat recently settled the accounts for extras ami deductions on this work. Messrs. 
Brussey and Co. have now completed about 25,300 feet of the Middle-level 
Sewer, varying in size from 4 fert by ii feet to 12 feet by 0 feet in diameter. 
They have also completed about half the sewer under the Regent's Canal, and, 
from the precautions adopted and the care taken in the execution of the work, 
there is every reason to expect that they will complete this difficult portion 
of their contract without any further accident. They have, moreover, 
made good prog res* with the tunnel under Oxford-strret, and are now preparing 
to remove their shafts and observatories so at to leave the thoroughfare free 
from ob*truclion during the summer months. The total value of the work done 
hy them is about £1111,000. The weirs, overflows, and connections of the 
junction or the Ranelaah Storm Overflow with the Middle Level Sewer ia the 
Uxbrldge-roud, for the reason* stated in the engineer's last report, progresses 
slowly, but the work is of a very substantial character, and amount* to about 
£-28,300 in value. All obstruction* have been removed from Hyde-park and 
KensinKton-garden*. and the ground has been levelled and grass sown. On the 
Southern High -level Sewer, Messrs. Leo and Howie* have constructed about SI 
mile* of sewer, at an estimated cost of £l.Vt,000, but this contract lit* suffered 
considrrablv from the effects of the heavy rain*, both by floods in the Broadway, 
Deptford, and by the falling in of the bricks of the trenches, at Dulwich, and at 
the junction of the south branch with the main line, but it Is probable the 
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: thus trained will lead to the adoption by the contractor* of precaution* 
i msv fur tlie future prevent the repetition of similar disaster*. On the 
lem High-levr! Sewer Extension, Mr. Pearson has constructed 1 ,0*3 fret of 
•ewer, at an 'Miniated CMt of £1,5-*W. Mr. Webster will shortly complete the 
Southern Outfall Sewer, and as he had finished all the dirttoult portions of the 
work, there wiu little to he reported respecting it beyond the (act that It had 
bom executed in a manner which hai given general satisfaction in the localities 
through which it passes, and reflect* credit upon the contractor. The total 
value of the work executed is about £-JtM,000. Messrs, Aird and Son have made 
fair progreu'with the IVptford Pumping station, ami the engine-house, and hoists 
have been raised fn>in 3 to 4 feet ntiove Trinity high-water mark ; the cross 
sewer* nnd penstock chamber are completed, and the penstock grating* fixed. 
A boot 4.000 feet of iron pipe connections under the creek arc laid on Mi feet of 
doable line of the Low-level Sower, constructed each 7 feet in diameter. These 
work-, feather with the river wall, coal sheds, and other works in connection 
therewith, amount to about £d*,500 in value. The prop*** ol the Snuthwark 
new street is now more satisfactory, some of the property which formerly 
obstructed the works having lwen removed, and the paving near to the Uigh- 
atreet if progressing. 



. puonc iinprovenutiH in 
' of Bermoodsey, by the 
iced to the Committee, 
itelusive'of professional charges; such contribution 
and that such amount be paid to the Vestry of 
from the architect of this Board of the completion 



METROPOLITAN BOAKD OP WORKS. 

Improetmtnt:— The ltaard at its l»«t meeting, held on Priday, received a 
report from tin- Works and Improvement* Committee, recommending that tin? 
Board do contribute one-third of the cost of effecting a public improvement in 
the Grange, Bermoodsev, to be carried out by the Veslrv " 
vridening of Cow-alley," as sliuwn upon the ' 
estimated at £3tf5 lis. 4d., exclusive ' 
not to exceed £«6 10*. 5d., 
Berraondsey, on a certificate from 
Of tlie work. — Agreed to. 

Also recommend ins that the Hoard do contribute one-half of the cost of 
effect intr a public improvement in Purim-placo, Cambridge-road, to be carried 
out by the Vestry of B«thnal-grcen, .is shown on the plan produced to the Com- 
mittee, estimated at £270, exclusive of professional charges ; such contribution 
not to exceed £!*>, and that aueh amount he paid to the Vestry of lie I h mil - 
green, on a certificate from the architect of this Board of the complexion of the 
work.— A(rreed to. 

The Building Act and General Purposes Committee recommended that the 
application of Messrs. Morris and Sou, for the consent of the Board to the 
erection of an addition t/i an existing closed porch at No. 6, Manor-terrace, East 
India-road, Poplar, a* shown upon tlie plan accompanying the application, be 
not granted. — Agreed to. 

Fircproqf Construction of Stair*. — Amongst the Items In the ogmtla paper 
of the superintending architect vra* the following :— "St James's Parish.— Her 
Majesty's Theatre — lte<rrence by Mr. Lee, architect, and Mr. Kerr, district 
surveyor, as to fireproof construction of stairs and accesses to concert-room."— 
This case came before the Board by way of reference. It appeared that the 
proprietor of Her M ijesty's Theatre was desirous of making an additional 
(wooden) staircase to the concert rooms, but the district surveyor required that 
It should be made of fireproof materials. The superintending* architect agreed 
with tlie district surveyor. Mr. Lee said that if fireproof construction of the 
proposed staircase was insisted upon, It would probably not be made at all, owing 
1 the additions! expense involved. The Board, bow- 



to difficulties In the way ami the 
ever, adopted the report of the 
made, must be made of fireproof 



BENNETT'S SOLUTION FOB CEMENTS. 

WE have receive'! a specimen of Portland cement treiitrd with Bennett's 
"indurating and quickening solution for Portland and other cements." 
Without some experience of its use it is not possible to form a jnst idea of its 
nine, but it' what U said of it be true, it cannot fail to become largely used. 

The inventor says that it produces effects upon cements generally, and Port- 
land cement in particular, most remarkable and invaluable in its" results, and 
that the objection that after the lapse of a certain period from the time of manu- 
facture cement becomes unfit for use, or " dead," as it is termed, |. overcome by 
the patented solution, which restore* to the cement its vlrtne and to the owner 
its value. This solution, moreover, possesses qualities for hardening the cement 
when set, and bringing out castings with sharper outline than is effected by the 
ordinary methods. But of all cement* to which it may be applied, to Portland 
it appears to render the most important aid, for with tills cement it entirely does 
away with (providing the cement be of good quality and colour) the only objec- 
tion that can he urged against It, namely, the length of lime it take* setting, for 
by mixing thesolutlon according to the directions given, in rawing proportions 
with the water used, the cement can be made to set in any required lime at the 
option of the user. The patentee reckons the saving of time by tin use of hi* 
invention to be not overrated at 100 per cent. 

For assisting the hydraulic properties of cements this solution Is said to be 
extremely efficacious, setting cement under water in fifteen minutes If needed. 

For plastering purposes 1 quart of the solution is mixed with 40 gallons of 
water : fur hydraulic works, 1 quart of the solution to SO gallons of water ; and 
for casting* and artificial stone, 1 quart of the solution tol» gallons of water is 
recommended. 



PRBVBitTloa ok Rorrixa op Wood.— Htropath't Railway Journal 
•its the following :— To prevent posts and piles from rotting, the following 
ting has been rrcoiwaeniied, which is the more suitable since It Is economical, 
lmperrarahle to water, and nearly as hard as stone. Take 50 parts of resin, 40 of 
finely powdered chalk, 300 parts, or leas, of fine white sharp sand, 4 parts of 
Unseed oil, 1 part ol native red oxide of copper, and I part of sulphuric acid. 
First heat the resin, chalk, sand, and oil in an iron boiler; then add the oxide, 
and with care the acid ; stir the composition carefully, and apply the coat while 
It Is still hot. If It be not liquid enough, add a Utile more oil. ' 
it is cold and dry, forms a varnish which is as hard as stone 



HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tit A Mt!S EM BAN Ell BUT. 

QIR J. SHELLEY hiving mured for a return of the estimated expenditure for 
KJ carrying into effect the provisions of the Thames Embankment Bill, distin- 
guishing the cost of the fllllag-in and the masonry of the embankment, the grus* 
amount of the compensation for wharfage and river frontage, the cost of each 
approach to the embankment, and of each of the other streets and Improvement* 
mentioned m the Bill, lncludiug compensation, awl all other expense* ; also the 
cost ol the low-level sewer, the length of the embankment ami of each street, 
tngt-ther with a plan of the embankments, streets, and improvements, the hon. 
baronet contended that the inhabitant* of the metropolis ought to liavo fuller 
details than they now possessed with regard to a scheme which was estimated to 
cost a million and a half of money.— Mr. Cowper said the Bill would be referred 
to a select committer, and the Information which the hon. baronet wished for 

would lie best ascertained from the evidence to be given before that committee 

On Uie motion thnt this Bill be read a second time on Mondav, Sir J. Shelley 
said he bad hoped the Chief Commissioner of Works would "have given the 
House some details as to this Bill. It is proposed to tax the people of the metro- 
polis to the extent of £1,600,000, and he thought there ought to be a good reason 
shown for the carrying out of the proposition. Tlie subject had been under the 
consideration of a select committee which made certain recommendations that he 
thought worthy of rnroidersii m. But after Parliament had been prorogued there 
appeared a Royal Commission to inquire into the matter. That Commission 
advertised for plans, and fifty-eight were sent In. He (Sir J. Shcllev) did not 
think the composition of the Commission was such as to entitle its recommenda- 
tion* to great weight. The plan which was suggested for adoption proposed to 
do away with the whole of the wharfage trade of Westminster: but the moment 
it approached the precinct* of the citv an entirely different spirit came over It. 
Perhaps that was owing to the influence of the Lord Mayor. But lie contended 
that It was a most unfair proposal. Tlie effect of the removal of tlie wharves 
would be thnt his constituents would liave to pay 'it. to 3s. per ton more than at 
present for their coals. His constituents were to be asked to pay £.K)0,0u0 or 
XsWO,000 for t he filling up of these wharves, and then be mulcted 'is. to 3s. a tun 
on the price of their coils lor. baring done so. Willi reference to the plan Itself, 
he contetisled that it was a very bad one. It was not one of those reported upon 
by tlie Commission, but a plan brought forward by one Royal Commissioner. It 
was bis belief that although the Commission advertised for plans from civil en- 
gineers, yet that all the time the one now proposed was ready cut and dried In 
the ntnee of the Commissioner* themselves. That on the face of it was extremely 
suspicious. Seeing that the plan was entirely contrary to every plan which hail 
I seen before them hitherto, and all of which went as fof down aa'Quertihithe, and 
there communicated with Cannon-street, instead of stopping at Blackfriars, nnd 
leaving the wharfage untouched ; and seeing that lids (dan did away with the 
wharfage property down to the Temple, treated with great respect the wharves 
of the City a* far as Blackfriars, and conveniently turned there, giving the city 
of London a most magnificent street to which the Corporation did not contribute 
a farthing ; considering further the Lord Msyor of the City was at the head of 
the Commission, be (Sir John Shelley) had aright to ask for further explanation, 
and to inquire haw much of the £1,500,000 was to be wasted in filling up wharves 
and in making a fine lengthy street through tlie middle of the City, which street 
he believed tu be entirely unnecessary. His constituents would gladly see the 
embaiikmvut made, because the main drainage scheme ronld never be carried out 
without it. The return* which he had previously asked for had been placed in 
his hands by the First Commissioner but only that day; ami under all the cir- 
cumstances he felt justified in moving, as an amendment, that the House would 
not proceed further with the Bill until the estimated cost of the works authorised 
thereby was laid on the table.— Mr. Cowper said that he had no objection to tie- 
printing of such a return. The substance of that return he could, however, state 
to the lion, member In a few words. The estimate for tlie entire work was 
£1 ,.'100,000— of whieh £.',00,000 was for the works of the embankment, the road- 
way, and the new streets— £500,000 for compensation to wharfingers and others ; 
and the remaining £500,000 for losses arising from the construction of the new 
street to the Mansion House from Blackfriars-bridge. The length ol the embank- 
ment would be I mile 17 chains and 00 links; of the short streets going into 
Whitehall. 11 J chains; of the street running from tlie embankment to opposite 
Somerset Huuse, near Waterloo- bridge, 34 chains ; and of the street from Blackfriars 
bridge to the Mansion House, 5H chains. With regard to the details of com- 
pensation, it would not be fair to the engineer who had estimated (lint expense to 
make public all his calculations upon the subject. The Bill would be treated in 
tills respect as a private bill, and the parties Interested wuuld have a right to 
appear by counsel before (he select committee. Tlie House would have an 
opportunity in committee of the house of sifting ever}' detail. With regard to 
the composition of the commission, two military engineer*. Captain Gallon and 
Sir Joshua Jebb, and one civil engineer, Mr. M'Clean had been selected becau.it 
of their freedom from any bias, or tendency to bins, In favour of anv particular 
plan ; Captain Birstal for his Intimate acquaintance with the navigation of tint 
river, and Mr. Henry Arthur Hutt for his skill anil experience in the valuation 
of property. It wa* also thought desirable to have two gentlemen on the com- 
mission to represent the metropolis. Tlie Chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
had been elected as the representative of the ratepayers, and the Lord Mayor, 
because it was well known he was particularly well qualified to form an opinion 
npon the subject. He thought that any decision arrived at by snrh a commission 
was far more llkrlv to be satisfactory than one which ho (Mr. Cowper) might 
have recommended the Crown and Parliament to adopt. Under these circum- 
stance* he hoped the House would consent to the second reading of the Bill. It 
wa* of great importance that no unnecessary delay should take plnce. The 
second reading of the Bill did not pledge the House to any details; it would simply 
affirm tlie general principle that the produce of the coal duties was to go for the 
purpose of making tlie embankment — Mr. Ayrton said that the object of the 
hon. baronet tlie member for Westminster wa* simply this, that before going Into 
committee upon tlie BUI the Inhabitants of the metropolis should be In possession 
of the nature of Use scheme proposed, about which they had hitherto been kept in 
perfect Ignorance. As now explained by the right hon. gentleman It was not a 
new scheme, having been rirrnvssrd two-and-twenly years ago, nnd rejected by a 
very distinguished commission, comprising among others the present Duke ol 
Newcastle, Mr. Herrles, Sir Robert Ingli*. the Ijnnl Mayor. Sir Jamtw Knight, 
and Sir Charles Barry, who called to their assistance Sir. W. Cubitt, Sir George 
Rtnnie, Sir John M'NeiU, and other celebrated engineer*. Tlie proposed street 
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to the Mansion IIouh- wot aim an old tine, and it was condemned on the ground of 
the expense being greater tlian the utility, for it w». ratimated by Mr. Bunning, 
the city architect, to coat £1,000,000. He was anxious (or the embankment of the 
Thames, bnt wished lite work t.> be gone about with economy, judgment . and 
discretion.— Mr. Locke could not understand why the City part of the rmhank- 
ment should rcqnire viaducts, and the Westminster part not. He supposed that 
the acheme bad been planned In the intern! of the City Gas Companies ; bnt 
hoped that the commit tee would ao alter the Bill aa to nuke the embankment the 
fame all the way. Aa to the propo»rd street, it ought to be made by the City ont 
of the portion of the roal-tax wbkh it atill retained, and which had already 
built Cannon-street ; and a street from thence to Blackfrlara- bridge had been 
begun out of the tame fund.— Mr. Cox taid If thb) were a proportion which 
ainiply proposed the embankment of the Thames, he should not oner any op- 
position toft; but the Bill went furtbrr, and proposed to make a atreet from 
Blackfriars-bridge to Ihc Mansion-house, whirl he bettered would coal a million 
of money. The object waa to obtain a good continaoua thoroughfare from eatl to 
weat, and he believed that object might be better attained than in tbe manner 
proiiowd. Supposing they started from Clutrlng-eroaa, the Arst impediment 
which wnt encountered was Temple-bar. But why not pull down Temple-bar, 
I the route along Fleet-street, widening one portion of Ludgate- 



Or they might 

"•sua 



hill, and then they bad a One opening Into Cannc 
take the through thoroughfare from Oxford-ttreet 
down Middle-mw, MoJboru.— The bill waa then read 
to a select committee. 

THE WELLlltUTO!. atOKtlwEXT. 
Lord Lovaine asked tbe Pirst Commissioner of Works how soon it was 'ex- 
pected that tbe monument of the late Duke of Wellington, in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, would be finished, and whether the surplus of tbe sum Toted for the 
Duke's funeral would be sufficient to defray the whole cost of the work.— 
Mr. Cowper said the artist to whom the commission had hern given to pre pare 
the model bad received his instructions on tbe subject in November, 1850. Three 
years and a half had, therefore, elapsed since the order had been given. Tbe 
model, however, was not yet completed. He wss sorry that so long a delay 
should have occurred in the matter, but be presumed the time had not been 
wasted, and that the artist was preparing himself by preliminary study for the 

" to Inform the House when tbe 



better execution of hit design. Me wai 
model would be ready, while he had no 
for the purpose for wbkh it was intend* 



He was not able I 



Tilt: KBtatM moxi-mext. 
Admiral Walcott on Friday drew the attention of the Chief Commissioner of 
the Board of Works to the incomplete state in which the base of the Nelson 
Monument wss suffered to remain, and in doing so stated that nearly four years 
had elapsed since tit* monument had been left in its present incomplete state, 
though the then Chancellor ol the Exchequer obtained a vote of £15.000 for itseom- 
pktion, which had not been entrusts to a sculptor, but to a highly eminent artist. 
There could br no doubt that foreigners visiting London during "the forthcoming 
International Exhibition would consider the Mate of the monument to be a 
national disgrace. He regretted that a statue which was Intended at a matter of 
respect and admiration for Lord .Nelson, and one which might quicken In his 
successor a desire to emulate his gloi ions career, had not attained even its pre- 
sent condition without tbe aid and munificence of a foreign nation. Finland 
might not hove buildings as splendid or galleries as rich as some continental 
nations, hut she should sliow thai slie possessed the power and ihc desire to 
regard with reverence the memory of those who deserted well of their country. 
It was most discreditable to see- in the grand square of Ihit capital, in Ibis great 
thoroughfare, lending to the wealth of the metropolis and the chamber, ol the 
Legislature, an incomplete memorivl of one of their greatest naval heroes and 
admirals, — Mr. Cowper in reply greatly deplored that that monument wat un- 
finished. The order for the execution of tbe linns was given in |K.» to Stir K. 
Landseer. a man of great genius, quite comix tent for the ta»k. Bnt genius he 
supposed, was not always to be commanded, and Sir E. Landseer bad nr.! vet 
been able to sutiify himself aa lo the work of art which he was to place upuu 



WltTMtHaTP.K PALACE. 
On Thursday se'nnight, In Committee of Supply, £32,017 was proposed for 
tbe Houses of Parlioment.-Sir II. Willonghby asked whether the building 
account was closed, and whether they must expect to And a sum of £32,000 
charged every year for keeping up the building * — Mr. Cowper said the vote wat 
for ordinary expenses, and he did not see how thai turn could be materially re- 
duced in future years. — Mr. Krndall said thai there were In or about the build- 
ing some 6,000 gaslights and about 200 argand lamps. Nevertheless, while the 
expense of the former (which was equol to 7.000 argand lamps ) was only £2.500, 
the 200 oil lamps actually cost £2,000.— Mr. Ayrton said that four statues to 
sovrrelgnt or this country' had already been erected. The four selected had been 
Charles I., George I., George IV., ami William IV. This year two new ones 
were to be added, and he wished to know lo whom the statues were 
to le erected ? — Mr. Cowper said the item of £0,10* for gas and 
oil was divided between ihc two. Oil waa in use In some of the 
offices under a contract of old .landing, but by tbe end of the present session or 
Parliament a new contract would be msde, which he hoped would he more 
economical and tul»tilute gas for oil. Lust year the House voted four .tallies 
out of a chronntogirxl «rie« ol 'twelve. The' present vole included two of thefe 
ttatnes out of the twelve. He Mieied tlw statues to which the present vote 
applied wore the statues of William III., and of Queen Mary.— Sir M. Peto 
suggested that there should he executed by one of the first artists of the day, and 
placed III the n:o«l prominent position, a statue of the late Prince' Consort. He 
belleied the House would gladly <ote n sufficient turn in order lo obtain the best 
work of art that could be procured. The country would like lo see to fitting a 
tribute paid to that virtue will, ti has so signally distinguished tbe present reign. — 
Sir M. Ridley taid that the st iturs ol Pitt, ti'rattan, and Barkr, placed in the 
hall, were about as bad specimens of worksof art as were ever perpetrated. There 
was no mind, no speech, no thought in them', and he considered that tie? money 
paid tor them hud been thrown away.— Sir J. Paxton Inquired whether the turn 
•>f £n,0OO charged for racks for public records in the Victoria Tower was a con- 
cluding vole, or whether it was to br continued,— Mr. Cowper explained that 
room wat required for the records of the House of Lords, and two rooms oat of 
sixty-four in the Victoria Tower had been lilted op for 'hat j 



that monument, and could not yet name any time when the lions, which were 
now in hand, would be completed. All be could aay was that Sir E. Landseer 
was now very accurately studying the habits of lions, and was to be aeen in the 
Zoological Gardens, making himself thoroughly acquainted with their attitudes. 
It was to be hoped that all this delay would secure our ultimately baring a work 
of art of still greater perfection than It' it had been executed aa rapidly as had 
been expected. Sir E. Landseer was quite aware that a great monument was in 
a very Imperfect tiate while the portion of" the work entrusted to him rrmaiived 
unfinished. 
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CHIKCH BUILDING. 

Kent.— St. Mary Cray Parish Church.— This church, which has been dosed 
about nine months for tlie purpose of undergoing a general reparation, was re- 
opened on Thursday se'nnight by the Archbishop of Canterbury. The work 
includes new pewing entirely, floor raised hy a lieu of concrete, new tiling, new 
roof over nave, gallery removed and tower' thrown open, two chapelt rest 
(one seated for the congregation), organ repaired, new stonework to six wind, 
new vestry and porch, churchyard levelled and old tombs lowered, and a i 
buttress. ' Mr. Edwin Nash it the architect, ami the work* have been executed 
by Mr. Holledge, of Norwood. The cost hat been about £1,800. 

Yorkshire.— Darlington Parish Church. — A meeting waa held on the 20th 
alt., with a view lo obtaining the necessary faculty for carrying ont the proposed 
restoration i>r the parish churrh of Darlington. The (intend Committee reported 
that the total subscriptions amounted to £3, 134 ; that they bad, with the sanction 
or the subscribers, confirmed tbe appointment of Mr. G. G. Scott as architect ; 
that the number of sittings in the church as proposed to be altered would be 
1,004, whereas there are now only UCsS; that the operations to be immediately 
carried out, in regard especially to restoration, would be £l,.Vs0, to renewing, 
£1,700— total, £3,2.10; that operations which will adroit of delay would coat 
£1,050; and tlial oiher objects estimated for by Mr. Scott, bot which they did 
not at present eonte 
was submitted to 
carried. 

Ireland. — The following items ore taken from a recent number of the Dublin 
Builder. Tbe faundation-tlone of SI. Mary's, Dargle, was laid on St. Patrick's 
Day. The structure will consist of a nave and chancel, terminating In a semi- 
circular apse ; lower, with low pent-house roof and cmbatlled parapet at west 
end of north aisle; north porch and sacristy. The dimensions are 130 feet 
6 inches by ii"> feel in the clear, and the style Is the Early Pointed. Messrs. 
Aiiken, Croshirand D. Cotter are the contractors ; and the materials will be 

sandstone for rubble and limestone dressings. Tbe works in toe erection of 

the church of St. Agalha, Glenfesk (the foundation-stone of which was laid a 
few months ago), are being rapidly carried on. There l« a nave and chancel , with 
aisle (with sacristy at eastern end, and a tower and baptistry at tbe west end), 
and a south porch. The upper part of the tower terminates in an octagon. Tlie 
east and west windows of cluuvcel and nave are three-lights ; tlie south windows 
of nave and north windows of aisle, two lights. Dimensions in clear, 05 feet 

6 inches by 40 feet Tbe style is Decorated Gothic- — Tie foundation-stone 
of St. Michael's, Lixna, near Tralee, was laid in September last, and tbe build- 
ing is gradually assuming proportion. It is In the Romanesque style, and com - 
prises nave and chancel, with semicircular apse, and aisles with sacristy. Tbe 
dimensions interiorly are 86 feet 0 inches by 60 feet. Tbe materials used are the 
limestone and marbles of the district ; the contraclors are tbe Messrs. Beard - 

wood, of Dublin. The interior fittings and decorations of the M'Eniry 

Chantry, Tralee, ore being carried out by Messrs. Hordman and Co., of Dublin. 
They consist of an altar and Teredos in Caen stone, olaliaster and coloured 
marbles richly carved, a high tomb with recumbent effigy of Dean M'Eniry 
vested In canonicals, screens separating the chantry from tbe other 
parts of the rhuteh, rich encaustic tile pavement of floor, a group in 
hns-rclief, illustrating one of the roost characteristic scenes of the 

dean's daily labours, and various coloured decorations. The church 

of St. Mary. Newtownforhra, eountv l-ongford, is being erected on 
a site grained' by the Earl cf Grnnnrd. K-'S.P. The fir.t htone was laid on the 
1st of May last ; it is now neatly ready for roofing. It consists of nave and 
chancel, side ai'les, and tide chapel, and sacristy. Thcr&.t windows are triplets 
of lancets ; the windows of north and south aisles arc couplets of lancets. There 
is no clerestory. A hell-cot surmounts the west gable. The clear dimensions are 

07 feet (I inches hy 53 feet. Mr. Gardiner i« the contractor. The materials used 

arc nibble and limestone dressings. Tlie Church of SI. Mary't, Kilronan, 

Keadue, county Koscoinmon, Is being erected near the ancient church of Kilronan. 
Tbe plan comprises the usual arrangement of nave and chancel, aisles, side 
chapels, south porch, double bcll-cots "n west gable of nave. The style is Early 
Decorated Gothic. The west window of nave is of three lights, under a receding 
arch supporting the hell-cot. The cost window of chancel Is ol three lights ; the 
north and south windows of aisles are of two lights. The dimensions in clear 
are 100 feel by 53 feel 0 inches; the materials used in the walla are red sandstone, 
with white linn-stone dressings. The contractor is Mr. Barker. Mr. J. J. 

M'Cartl.y, H.H.. i- the architect to all the foregoing works. Designs barn 

been prepared by Mr. Bourke, architect, for enlarging and improving the Fran- 
ciscan Church, "YVatcrfurd, by ashling additional columns to tint interior, and 
removing the present roof. A continuous entablature will be eonstmetrsl c 
the prescot columns, from which mill spring a lofty cylindrical pant 
covering tlie nave; I lie aisles will have lofty segmental ceilings, with circular 
groins over the windows ; an allic will be buill over front pediment lo conceal the 
additional Iwight of roof. 

Schools. 

Ireland. — At tlie Presentation Convent, tieorge'i-bill, Dublin, extensive poor 
schools hate been commenced. The building will contain, besides tbe basement, 
four schonlt, 40 feet hy 25 feet each, and 17 feet high, together with entrance 
hull, stone ttalrs. class-roomt. cloak-rooms, kc. Tlie exterior will be plain, faced 
with red brick; cost, about £2,000. Similar schools are about being built in 

connection with Convent of Mercy, Athy. It Is in contemplation to commence 

immediately. In Longford, large' national schools, together with a convent f - 
Hitlers of Mercy, and extensive convent schools adjoining I 
diocesan seminary of SI. Mel ; preparations are being made to 
erection of the latter building. The gri 
it approaching completion ; 
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THE STREET ARCHITECTURE OF LONDON.* 

THE street architecture of London is a subject which I fed may he treated in 
many <liHer.ni ways, and which admit* of a much larger amplification than 
1 nt all contemplated when I ventured to pnt my name down in the list of 
lecturers, with a promise to rav something upon it. 

Thus, the associations atta nine to the different streets and linuses; tbe way In 
which this Keen t city hu gradually crown since that not verv remote perind when 
old London wnll|»aj its boundary, and^the outworks of the Itarlnrsuislretrbedinto 
the adjacent fields, till it bat reached IU present gigantic dimensions ; the origin 
of the name* nf divisions of the citv and of streets, and many other pecu- 
liarities — might all afford the subject of'intcresting «li«njui*iti<K», hat which would 
most or them be mure antiquarian in their chara^trr than would he suitable to 
the special views which this society desires to advocate. I will step aside, bow- 
ever, to point out one practical result of the " metropolitan imprtivetnent'*giM)ng 
on in the present day. which is perhaps overlooked, but the serious consequences 
of which will certainly he discovered by futore Inquirers ; and that is, that the 
new system now carried right and left.'aceurding to which the name* of streets 
are simplified, while subsidiary names are done awatr with alt-nr-ther, and 
the enUre numbering altered, so as to expunge all minor distinctions where 

app-lla'ion. will certainly tend to ob- 
hieh the future antiquary or lover of 
t it is not. alter all, so much thst old 
spot* are marked under new designations, and old streets dubtied with new 
names, as tlut a very great demolition and rebuilding of entire streets to make 
way for new or of old houses in old streets, is taking place ; to that if London la 
not being transformed as quickly as Paris has been, it is at all events 
undergoing the process as completely, though snore slowly, and at tlie present 
rate s»iine fifteen years hence will witness almost as great nil alteration ; ami this, 
be it remarked, is not done by anv means upon that well-ordered system and 
under that controlling power which exists in the foreign capital. How far such 
a aystetn as that would be beneficial to us is a question which I shall just touch 
upon in the course of what I have to say 



.... . mm,, iiuiiiuctiiii^ niirrro, w* si in exim 

possible, ranging . long line under one app-ll 
literate numberless spots of interest for which 
•rt reminiscences will search in rain. Hut it i» 
spots are marked under new designations, ai 



antiquary may experience a pang at the disappearance of the old land 
> of history, and of spots hallowed by the footsteps of those great in Utern- 
tun- or art ; but far the most part the lover of the fine arts ran afford to view 
these inroads at least withont regret : occasionally, indeed, he mav find cause to 
grieve, but this is rather when some obji-ct of beauty becomes lost "or obliterated. 
For example, I observed very recently that tbe old ball in Blshopagatc, built for 
Sir John Crosby in 1471. interesting to the antiquarian as having been the 
council chamber where Richard of Gloucester held his secret council, and 
whence he ordered Hastings to the block, and worthy of notice from the lover 
of art on account of its architecture, has at last descended to fulfil the very 
ordinary purposes of a wine merchant's cellar— a fate which the handsome old 
ball hardly deserved, and which we must all regret. That tbe old bouses of the 
enrly part of tbe last century, with their originally careful, but now more or least 
dilapidated, brickwork, their window-frames flush with tbe face of the wall and 
i with heavy sashes, wooden cornices and doorways (well designed though 
i latter often were), should make way for modern structures, no one need 
• '■,.s!t; the roofs of these buildings were often picturesque in their out- 
lines, bat on the whole they bad very little art about them externally, and tbey 
did but prepare the way for the llkrlcy and Haker streets of more recent era, 
whose day I trust Is gone for ever. 

London, perhaps, lias fewer remain* of its form, r self tban mi.'ht have V»n 
expected from its age and long and ever-growing prosperity — though, in truth, 
it is this very prosperity which lias bad much to do with tbe demolition of old 



very prose 

buildings. Old London, unlike some of tbe better preserved 

r of wood, plastered over ; liable, therefore, to decay, and quite 



was built 



cities. 



unfit for many purposes to "which buildings of stronger construction "might liave 
I when altered circumstances came, and which " 



— .tiignt have been 

Building* of stone walls and oak floors would have made very good 
warehouses ; not su the old half-timbered house*, with their gabled fionts over- 
banking story beyond story, 

London in many parts may certainly bo called picturesque, full of sites offering 
fine opportunities for eflect. One pari has grown out of another, as occasion 
srwle nemsary. No generally dominant idei 
spread, and that to a most inconvenient extent' 
which it might have bee 



can lie said to prevail ; it has 
■unfortunately, not upwards, by 
_ far finer city ; but a great growth of area has 
taken place, adding nothing at all to tbe general effect. Tim sites 1 allude to are 
not such as Oxford-street or tbe Strand— broad, straight streets, which might be 
flanked on either side by lofty buildings, with a predominance of long, level cor- 
pices and lines in their composition, like the new Parisian boulevards— but 
Ludgatc-hlll, Fleet-street, Cheapslde, Whitehall, PiccodUly, ice.— 
„h, all of tliem, invite that particular treatment which we find exem- 
plified in live new buildings in Bishsrpagate- street, opposite Crosby Hall, a coach - 
builder s premises near the Park, in Piccadilly, and those very striking schools 
ni Bluomabury, with others I might name. In the situations above named, how 
can tbe eye be satisfied unless there Is a broken and well-defined sky-line, a certaii, 
amount ot Irregularity, order within disorder, in that which we cal 
an acceptance of every little difficulty in order to 
meaning. 

There is something so oppressive to tbe imagination If one picture* sites like 
tfi-sea, Mng rebuilt in the studied, carefully cut-up, divided, aud subdivided 
styles of Italian architecture, as practised in this day, that one would almost 
rather they remained as now, with little or nothing to boast of architecturally, 
as a wbolc •, and let it be specially borne In mind that you, who are not building 
bouses yourselves in tliese lucalitica, may vet be able tu Influence otliers who do 
so. Every building will bcs ouw an Item in the fin al result, ami I know how often 
everything is overlooked except mere utility-nay, more, that the architect is 
often blamed if he is . 

Writers in th. 
ruling pow er In i 
instances he is obliged to give 
maintained ; and in many inn 



call picturesque, 
with beauty and 



If he is supposed to give much attention to external appearance, 
the puhUc papers commonly speak of tbe architect us hiring the 
in all cum. Iudeed, he is r«o such thing, and in the majnrity of 
i up many points which he would far rather have 
— ors cases he knows beforehand that to attempt what 
hi. client would call wild vagaries, or pretentious display, or ncsslU"** outlay, 
would lose linn his buaiues*, anil soon compel hjin to retire, without even what tbe 
advertisements call "a moderate competency.- Where there is an intentional 
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and studied effect viaiblr apparent, and tbe result of which is bad, of ( 
architect should be blamed ; but thi. 1* not the reason of failure in the great 
majority of instance* which excite adverse criticism. If I see a design, in one 
part of which the architect has set his thought, which lie lias filled with tbe 
impress uf Ids own mind, where he has ventured to indulge in some piece of good 
and effective design, and has dared to introduce some judicious and well-studied 
ornament— almost by stealth, as it were— I know I must absolve him from blame 
if tbe rest of the design be bald and uninteresting, flat and commonplace, or even 
in some aspect of proportion or arrangement offensive. 

In street architecture the surface decoration has, for the most part, a secondary 
office to fulfil, the buildings are wo in a sharp perspective, and tbe projections', 
reveals, and soffits contribute most to the effect, particularly bay wimlows or 
corbelled turrets, and an effective treatment uf the roof, which latter, I think, 
should not have too much projection, but should cut well against the sky, and 
should obscure as little as possible of the upward view ; in street architecture 
especially do the twit play u most important part, both by tbe picturesque outline 
tbey may present, and by the more varied effects of lkjht and abode which tbey 
contribute where the light may fall. I cannot well imagine any street ugly where 
there is a Vcieral harmony of main lines, and a well studied and picturesque 
treattu' nt id' tbe skyline ; while I cannot imagine a plain row of houses looking 
very well, where there may be an elaborate care bestowed in the treatment of the 
flat sqrfa-e, but which cuds only with a plain level parapet, presenting one never 
varying effect against the sky, and throwing one dead shadow on the opposite 
side. 

In truth, the elements of good effect, If not of beauty, in street architecture are 
much simpler than un»t people imagine ; if the main outlines and general propor- 
tions are good, if the architect's practised band and trained eve hu thrown the 
parts together with a regard to «tn.*s and simplicity, the absence of ornament 
and costly decoration will hardly l>c felt at all— not that tbe capability to i mpart 
this satisfying and happy result is tbe easv and early attainment of the architect ; 
on the contrary, it is, pe"rlinps, one of the last things he learns, for It is an easier 
matter to design an ornamental feature, good in itself, than to know well before- 
hand, on tbe paper, how to give the best effect to tbe masses of buildings in exc- 
culion, where su many extraneous causes may conspire to make or mar the 
success of the composition. Grouping of tbe masses and telling outline against 
the sky are certainly tlie main things to be observed. The building erected 
opposite Crosby Hall, and before alluded to, is very ornamental in its details, 
but if nearly all that ornament were dispensed with it would still look almost as 
well ; this mav also be said, of the new " Life " offices, in Bridge-street, Black- 
friars, and Off some of the new hotels which have recently been erected ; bat for 
admirable outline, balance of parts, and grand general 'effect, what can exceed 
St. Paul's, as seen from Ludgate-hill ? la it the sculptured pediments or other 
architectural enrichments which attract the eye, and fix the building on the mind 
of tlie beholder ! or is it the towering magnificence of the lofty dome, and the play 
of light and shade, tbe solidity and repose, the breadth at once and the lightness 
of effect of the whole composition * I kuow of nothing to surpass the view 
obtained of the Cathedral from the point ah iv c named. As tin; roof in Gothic 
architecture, so the dome anil cupola is the great element of picturesque treat- 
ment in Classic architecture; and it is partly, perhaps, because roots are more 
Common and more useful than domes, and that losmess of pitch will harmonise 
with Classic architecture and not with Gothic, that tbe latter bos gained so much 
in public larour. That the want of a fitting accessory of this kind is felt and 
acknowledged is sufficiently proved by tbe fashion lately set in, of making high 
and steep sloped roofs with or without a flat top, and In this way Classic archi- 
tecture redeems itself almost entirely from reproach in this respect. I may 
instance the Tuileries as a striking proof ot this ; and among ourselves we have 
many instances — tbe most recent, perhaps, is the Duke of Buceleuch's house, at 
Whitehall-gardens, though whether tbe feature here is treated altogether 
judiciously may be a question for the critics. 

The bright clear sky of Greece, Egypt, and Southern Italy, mar, perhaps, 
form tile very best background for tbe beautiful temples, with their long straight 
cornices and flat pediments cutting clearly against it, and they may be the moat 
appropriate forms to be relieved by it ; but in our northern climate the sky is 



hardly ever clear of clouds, which present forms of every possible variety in every 
direction aud inclination, anil mostly of curved outlines; it is not I 



rule against this background long level lines without break or intermission, but, 
on tbe contrary, the steep, straight, orawclling gable, plain or stepped, the curved 
dome or roof, and every other feature giving play of line against the sky, at 
harmonious, ami in unison with that background in connection with which they 
can alone be seen. 

Will any one deny that in a long continued facade of buildings — say the Rue 
dc Rivoll— It is mast refreshing and agreeable to come to a break where there Is 
a design of another character, successful In tbe particulars to which I have 
alluded? It is, however, not because tbe design may be what is called " Gothic " 
that it will prove deserving of favour above Classic ; there are some new Gothic 
bouse* on both sides of Cheapslde, but tbey both of them fail to give so pleasing 
an effect as a smaller and less pretentious building now iuat finished in Old 
Broad-street ; because, in tbe former eases, tb« old level line of parapet fat 
adhered to, while In the latter a gabled roof finishes the design. A merely 
curved or sloped roof, so long as it can bit seen from below, will gu fur to supply 
whal is wanted. Tbe French are fully aware of this, ami always let their roofs 
he seen; and, among others, I may 'mention the Universal Marine Offices, in 

whole building a 
in spite of tlie 



oc se.ii; ami, among otn.rs, I may mention tin: universal via 
Cornhill, as an instance of the truth of this remark, giving the w 
more pleasing form, and one which the eye readily singlet out, 
ornamental and towering structure occupied by Messrs. Sari, in t 



hood. 

What I have said is, however, perhaps rather as hoping to influence 

as speaklt 



than 



future, through those who may agree with nt . 

Our street architecture is, upon tbe whole, huniaitnbly deficient in this attribute ; 
and when one really feels how wonderful the change would be if any uf our fine 
main tliorougbfares could lie remodelled with careful studv as to the roofs. It 



tbe 

ing of the present. 

tinf 



the 



is impossible to help dwelling on the point, and very earnestly entreating all i 
can do so to consider and to advocate the subject as opportunity arises, 
difficulties interposed by tbe Metropolitan Building Aot notwithstanding. 

There i«, however, another point in connection with our street arehlt 
not easily to lie dealt with, but which it would be most desirable to control if it 
could be done, which is. that it constantly happen* that new buildings vrrv much 
spoil one another, and vcrv needlessly ; even man considering just exactly what 
be has before him, and utterly ignoring what will exist ou each side of Ids design 
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The result Is most painful ; moulding and cornier (re nbnip*]y 
cul off, fvrry feature is utterly at duct t>l In «adi ca»e witli the others; no pains 

' i as if it 



it tn notice— or we find tin Individual absolutely appointed to looter, 
and promulgate art, able to continrc hiiuM.lt that architecture is a 



rut on, rvrry triiiurr is utterly ai ai>cora in <a<n cav wiiii ine omrrs : no poms [ ann priimnigiHc an, aoie to ountinrc utniscii unit arcEiiicciun- is a mere 

even is toki n to rrmliT the deiign complrte in itself, and the front looks as if It mechanical effort, not exactly of heuveu-boni genius, because any our may 

had been intended to be one of a row, whieh, by some change of intention, was perform it, Mr Ml of mental Irainiug, because, snya an authority, there hare 

never continued. To enumerate instances would be needless, every main been great architects who, it seems, have had little of thfcc; so that careful loving 

thoroughfare exhibits them, and strangers roust be struck with this state of study of the subject, with toilsome experience In it. go for nothing. All very 

things as a peculiarity of municipal management ol a most extraordinary unworthy, mistaken, and contemptible falacies, which, if tfaev muld bare any 



was 

main 

: be struck I 

character. 

1 fear no ordinary means are sufficient to cure this state of things. In the 
present state of architectural feeling, while the battle of the styles is either 
breaking out in open fury, or smouldering out of sight ami ready to break out, 
there is an habitual disregard of other than personal feeling, and father a delight 
in showing contempt for all work of a different character brought into juxta- 
position. It becomes, for example, an article of faith to show as much as 
possible bow the creed professed by the disciple of Gothic architecture differs 
Bom that of the Classic architect, who has been at work on the next plot of 
ground, and rvr rrnrri, though, perhaps, the injury sustained is at least eeiual to 
that inflicted. All this is wrong, and is, perhaps, at the present moment the 
greatest bane of our street architecture, every Integral part destroying its neigh- 
bours as fur as it can, whereas the study should be to make the whole as perfect, 
as a whole, as possible. Now, far be it from me to recommend that public 
censors should be established In matters of art, or that there should be any 
additional legislation in sueh matters ; still I do think that some general rules 
might be UUI down applicable to oar main thoroughfares, and which would 
injure no one, interfere with no priTBte rights, and which would succeed 
in rrfbrauDg to some extent the present state of chaos. For example, 
just as a certain line of front is established, let certain main lines of 
elevation be fixed, which shall not be departed from ; let the height of 
the ground-rloor stories be fixed, the line of tbc top of the one-pair win- 
dows, the line, say, of the coping or finishing gutter, leaving all above that 
free. Now, this would only so far control design* as to enable the architect 
to show bis talent, which would enable him to keep these main lines as bounda- 
ries, while be would fill up between them as suited the requirements of tbe work 
in hand. He might In tbe interval have fewer or more stories than his neigh- 
bour, be might divide them differently, and an absence of all sameness would be 
secured ; but there would be just so much control over tbe tiuimble as would 
tend to promote a general liarmucy of effect. And if, instead of every roan 
cutting ofl his projections ruthlessly just where the centre of his party-wall may 
coxae, lie was compelled, in a give-and-take way, to return and finish them 
properly, w hile the lines of one composition were made either to lead out of those 
already established or else to be made properly distinct, I can believe that a 
gnat gain in our architecture would be accomplished, while there would be as 
much freedom as there is now. A government or a municipal lowly has aonte- 
tbing to answer for in this respect. What ah all be said it the rr-anwngrrocnt 
of the new Government i fliers at Whitehall is not complete as a whole, every 
part helping every uther part T How admirably is this carried out in the capital 
to which we have before referred. I think it is a disgrace to our " local mansge- 
pautv of our city U not cared for in its several districts as well 
, and 1 believe it might practically be done. 
Many new streets and approaches are now being laid out, some of the moat 
important n ■ luting to the Thames embankment, and now is tbe time fur making 
some effort in this direction. Tbe present Chief Commissioner, air. Cowper, 1 
am able to say, is roo*t(ready to listen to suggestions; and when a deputation 
waited upon him some wetks back to point out the desirability of IsvtDg out the 
Dew streets so as to lead off to many points, and to gain the best advantage for 
existing buildings, as well as to open tbe view to new buildings in tbe best way, 
he requested tbe Institute of Archi 
into form and to discuss these 
attention to them, and this 
meat, working with the re| 
public improvements— is an 
will not be made in vain. 

London is not a " show city" — not a place of European resort for pleasure ami 
gaiety— but the gnat banking-bouse of tbe wide world, the busy mart of tbe 
universe, too much taken up hitherto with contemplation of its own growing 
prosperity, with very little care of external appearances, like a rirb merchant, 
who, well knowing the filled coffers at his banking-house, earrs very little tor 
the threadbare appearance of his outward garb; yet " 
busy cillun daily trends without observation, but 
stranger, and must nut be passed without remark. 

What can be more striking than tbe views of the great city from some of the 
liriiJgfH as you approach from the southward, especially London and lilackfriars 
bridges » Walk up Ludgatr-hill, stand at almost any point about the Exchange, 
or in llnlborn. where you can take In the view of the rising hill and some part of 
the bread rc«dway beyond ; stand where tbe several great tburtugbian* meet at 
the northern end of London-bridge, or look upward from the lower ground as 
you a puionrh its southern cad ; and while from many of these positions jou willsee 
examples of architecture of which any country might be proud mixed with 
buildings of the commonest character, and in the worst taste; you will, if you 
can look with the unaccustomed eye of the stranger, forgetting for tbe moment 
how constantly jou tread these spots intent upon anything rather than giving 
them tbe least attrntien, you will ate much to admire, much to be struck with 
as a whole ; you will be conscious of a general impression as powerful as anv you 
ever experienced when looking for tbe first time on great cities in other lands, 
and the imagination of the artist will find Ideas the most suggestive ami 
varied. 

I might single out many buildings recently erected, and which go very far to 
redeem our streets from the architectural barrenness of which 1 have complained, 
i V ' l * r ' * tm ' < ' D * seroewbat presumptuous fur me to do so, awl that the task 
is better left In the hands of a nou-proirasinna] critic. You have heard the treat- 
mrnt which 1 advocate, and doubtless several example* of It will bate occurred 
to you during my observations. If you should not agree with me, you will at 
bast judge nnd compare as you have opportunity, and vou will arrive at u de- 
termination, one way or other, in your own minds. "If architecture does not 
progress os it should, it is because there is a public apathy and want of interest, 
arising from a lack ol knowledge upon the subject not creditable to us as a nation, 
and> hicb, of course, brgcte a lack of taste, or, perhaps, a bad taste founded on no 
principles and guided by no roles; so that we occasionally bear in high pli 



Architects to appoint a small committee to brunt 
m very questions, with a view to insuring the best 
this state of things— the representative of tbe Govern- 
eprtsentativis of the lovers of art in carrying out great 
an encouraging guarantee that w isely-aiiected cfiorts 



arc spots which the 
may well arrest tbe 



great arcliitecta who, it seems, have had little of this; so that careful loving 
study of the subject, with toilsome experience In it. go for nothing. All 

iwortby, mistaken, and contemptible fotacies, which, if tbev could have any 
weight at all, would tend to undo every good that has been of (ale yean effected, 
and would end by extinguishing one of the three fine arts entirely. Such 
mistaken statements stand rebuked by the great monuments of put ages as well 
ashy a thousand efforls in more modem times, and, 1 may add, stand exposed in 
their absurdity by every effort to act upon, or to give any practical effect to, 
the in. 

I ask the members of the Society to guard with a Jealous care any attempt to 
lower tbe standard of art, or to introduce meretricioiis views with respect to it- 
It may he false taste in sculpture, or wrong principles in painting, or a 
lwnuniling influence, a cold shade, a cruel detraction thrown over tbe noble art 
of architecture, which, if it wen possible, would destroy all that has been done 
this twenty years and upwards to excite higher aspirations and truer feelings, 
but which shall not prevail, but shall be oure lor all condemned by an enlightened 
public opinion, true to iisdt and to what is doe to the natioual honour in those. 



THE DECOBATION OF THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
BUILDING.* 

THK building foe the International Exhibition, now so shortly to be opened, has Usee 
lucidly explain*!) b) Captain i billi oils, in the paper resit before you In December 
lest ; therefore, it will U* uoneceesnrj for me to take up much of your lime la * description 
of Uii! various psiu of It, and I villi only I rlery recall to your minds tie msla features sad 
arrangement of tbc building, in order that von may mote cs-tly undervtond me when X 
refer In them in my description of tbe decoration, Tula Arrangement cf the building vtltl 
be easily ur.derjtocd by referring to the ground-plan. The principal front faces the 
Cromwell-rosd, and baa a south aspect ; it extends Dearly 1 ,'jihj feet. < Hi the fust flow of 
this Iron! rung* the states of picture galleries, ruraiiel with this f root Is the i-svt, KO foot 
long, sad terminating st each end in lb* grist domes, each ll/ 1 feet In diameter. From 
these extend setun, north and *outh, the transepts, tuning each s length of voo feet oo 
either aide of the domes. Tbe height or* the pitch of not In nave sad transept is 100 tea, 
and tbe width between the columns S-"» feet. Tbc great dorm* have s diameter of ll«n feat, 
and rise to an interior height ot "J'*> feet. Galleries SO feet wide extend on both sides of IAS 
nave and Lnnee sides of transept*. Other galleries, ti feet wale, arc carried round the outer 
sides of transepts and aids* of walls of picture galleries, and one 1 'I feel wide against walls 
ol rstreshnKDt roe 'ins. 

larultcl with the nave, and on either Hide of it, are the glius courts ; those on tbc sooth 
side being auo feet wide, there on the north S7 bet. 

On the north side of this area Is a large range of buildings, binning tbc refmhirjenl 
room. ; Lb rough these, under a triple sab way. nearly opposite the main entrance from the 
Cruaiwsli-rusd, i* on entrance to tbc llcsrtioa.lursJ Garden*, of which a most pkseing view 
It bare seen. Tlds completes the description of the main area of tbe building ; but at loth 
extremities extend two vary Important additions, namely , the (Vetera slid western annexes, 
tbe latter nearly l.i'Oii feet long, and the former 7".t feet. 

Having refreshed yonr memory as to the form, rise, sml arrangement of the building, I 
will now spesk of the deeoraliac of it. 

We will enter by the great archway in the centre ot tb* couth front, and rawing by tbe 
staircase which leads to tile picture gsl'esics, and to which we will return by-aral-bys, ws 
proceed to the nave. I confess thot when i first raw tbir interitr lny heart o.uniie«t ; Us 
general aspect was not encouraging : tbe day was damp snd iteakly c«>ld ; the rough poly- 
gonal arched principals sad diagonal boarded ceiling locked heavy and difficult to manasre ; 
the light from tbc clerestory' windows fell in fstnl streams oft the muddy road, that was 
then the traffic way in the interior ; masses ot dork scsffutclUig. otstruetlng tbe light from 
w here the domes were then being effected, sad tbc various trials of cok'ttring which had 
been already msde, one. at least, of them by an aula man, allowed me tost it would nun airs 
very carol ul conalitersllun indeed before 1 thtuM decide upon whst style of decoration to 
adopt. Do not let use be unjust, nor let mj own apprehensions as to a Bucvessfu] treatment 
of the decorations lead you to rnp|>je* that I uiesn to reflect on the building itstdf. When 
I came quietly to consider alt the features of tlie construction. 1 found thst those i 
t<srsnUy heavy principals only izeqnlrad to be property Uvoud In colour to be i 




thst It U only the docwaikm of tbe bidftUug which is 



w ell, ws are in tbe nave. How to d 
work must I e done. It was January;! 



Iloysl Cotnniiisb ncrs to 




i It I 1 had not too much time to think ; tbe 
iben 1 received ri-e authority from the 
of the buUdlng with the entire re*|Oo*i- 
ot the resulw-th. work must t- cmpJete.! I.> slan t.. 
After careful cotulderstUin I decided thst tbc general tone of tan roof must be light, and 
that the best colour would be n worm psie grey : thst the srencd principals moat be oaadc 
to stand out clear from the roof ; that they must look well in a perspective of 800 feet ; 
and that they mutt not look heavy or confused o» they arnroarbeil each other in tbe 
disUncc. Nu single ceilonr would do, and after a i ietty -tifr tilt ef reflection sf twenty- 
four tutors, 1 confirmed mysttf In mj oiinieu of wlist would be the most likely way of 
treading the principals. 

I have remarked thst the form of Ihe-.' Is polju. sal, and la U« explained by live KWSS- 
drawing marked (A). They are in three thick nes s es , the centre* of the outer plonks 
covering the Hiinte of the inner one*. 

1 consider thst the form precluded the me of a continuous ret eat omament ; t therefore 
decided on following the form of conttrnctlcei . nnd adopted panelling* of Woe and red 
alternately. roUcvrd by t oloured Unts, intersected at tile joints hy circle* of black, on » hieh 
are gold .tare, snd frren thrw spring ornament* In vtllam colour with green In the Uattaje 
a* shown in the coloured drawing, 

I'otlow Ing out this smmgement, I had s pattern painted on ] taper of the full else of one 
ot tlie jainclisJr. and it wss fixed in its place within s week fn ni tbc time ol my spyolnl- 
meut ; peirt of thst identical pattern ;ts now in tM> m-ro ; It bns never t*en altered, and 
thus exactly it hat l«cn carried out throughout the roots of the naves end transepts. 

I'ntll the principals scire coloured, it seemed to me that the Ihichliewan veers lost; I 
wished to naskc the mastruetlon evident, snd 1 therefore coloured the two 0 
Ctsrqtlersof tiles k and vstlum colour, slut tlie eeulrv edge full red. 
shove the polygonal arc lie* 1 coloured them the wuemwixd cu'eur, 
coU'liri.l lines on the fsce, and the under thicknesses red. 

1 have Mifd that f decided on warm grey for the roof or cists. I dii 
space and llghlr.es* ; snd on lis surface 1 introduced sri upright scroll o 
gold star-like rosettes sparingly inlrodneed. Il v uojaet in this amain 
appnreot pitch of tbe roof, and to relieve snd warm the affect ot the gre 
pu runes, on the conlrsry. 1 
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white, f re»rm«si«\- on each aide I exdoure I • margin of nu.nv.ii n-d. ond n blU.. 
bestow thai > bordering of very wnnn green, .n»pesl to nconl wll'u tin- to). scrolls .if 
— vcrticwl oriiomenr. tli- gnvn bring n -lieved with recites ..r k -,.l.| ...lo-ir. At the 
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c of Uie slope o< roof this green h again uitresiu '.eel ill mw.ll tho 
uuroouol>o. II. low tin. oieUm ilerwl 



eletnMUiry windows, 
in;* tn the novo are the iron w'umm, supporting th. principals 
These 1 have painted pel., (mine* col.«ir, relieved with gold 

i id rich red or blue 
with bands of hliu, 
le ununited to (he 




r part, and a 



.....0.. ,..„.„., . with, li^bt gold 

acroll In gold colour, with * maroon 



, ami t!,U:.- ornament 
r tint gallery 



Itnwsi of the various ankle, exhlbued nuv not bo IoUtI. rati wiUi. The 
ary , l« rather vtvlil In colour, to carry up, as a wire. li> sum.- .] w tbe 
«• hciow ; and Oils will be .till further »i»tnined by n srri. . <.t bnuuere of 
no whose products are sawrnhled in llii. international Kxhilltioii 



. . ju find grey produced, the Mime as If th. y were .Iritis of black 
i of Uie roof *<f Uie nave rxcxnpliuc. tbe theory, 
by aoinc Unit It would hove been better to have cmpliiyeel tsxitetling. 
4 wo to each principal, ajuI made the principals aiUTUat.ily blue and 
ey woabi hare been utterly dbuii^siiiitcd ; tb.; -trijKd imiirait* would 
?n the softness, rtchnc«, uuj glow of tin. prc*v.-nl colouring. To cmi- 
«*« of the colouring, tried, by fixing blue paper over the red pand- 



er tlv 

iiitlru 



|.UDrl inn 
print 



ml l« on th* lower 

Thcgnllcry nuling. arc light brew* Colour, the ro-e, 
bring partly gilt. »nd the whole backed with deep red ci 
la painted oak coloor, rrlierrd with dorn brown luurrUtvd 

I Lux. k. j.t t>* |Mirt below the line .i an: he. pnrpo»^y «,uUr* in ct.loor. in .... 
brtllunvy ai«l ri. hiuw 0* the yarlous artkile»cjlljbiuu may not be knU-rt. red 
roof, an the eontrar 
gaiety of tbc wi-nr 
the various cotiutnM 

Morh Tariety of opInKn tuu been elprewed at my introduction of the virld eolonn in 
th> an-herl ]*iniipals of the nave ; bat I think tliAt many wli-j fmu ieil it noulil look too 
powerful, will onfewi their aurpriaeat it» eomporutliely <|Ut. t effi<-t now Unit :t U eoiu- 
pietcd. Tlie o.lonn" beinif prinwrly iHdanerd have aentraluv.1 inu h i<l„ r. Matt of yon 
probably know that Wu». ml, alxl yellow, in the proportion of thnv-. tao, alul on.-, whan 
mixed with white, proUuee a grey, lutae tlj Uw nan-* a> u grey pnKluL>e.l l.y iiiltloi; L.la.:k 
and white. I will rtiow )ou. I take nltramartlie l.luo tlin^parbi, vennlltou tw.i |«irl.,and 
cnnMrni yrllow one part. I mit them togetbar, ad.l Mate wince— 3011 obaerre it u (ivi'y. I 
take fooie black nmi white, mix them, and identically the laine irrry ii produced. If you 
paint *n u diorroiliateil atriptw of Uixs red. and yellow, in pn^nT pri>i»rti.Ki», and make 
the dl«' revolve r»piiU 
and white. The effect 
I have heard it HUd 
of < 4l" njloar initeud o 
TOl ; In my opinion the 
hare by Iwi Knau^ nive 
Tinco mywlf I, 
LinfT. m one prl 
not Dearly al 
right one. 

You m ill Cud thla principle of conntcTchiiriirtnn 
tion* of ll^eeiirly nixitern, which atioan.1 In tb 
lau-rwtilii^, rich, irlowing In colour, full of tan. 
well armiine.!. the mKHt perfect harmony ererywli 
fraincw art of the higtiot urniv of tirt. My win, 1 
work* in luly. hoi) maiU* a wlc« of tketcho. Iron 
Illustrate tbe obwn aUuit* I am addn-aeini: U> yui 
who are foml of decorntive art. 

Von will find In u* roof of the Upper Chorea of A>oi*i. in the Chapel of ft. Corponle, 
of Owleto, and in tin.' 1'alazxo Kninola, examplM of eouuU'rchaniring of colouniur, ami in 
the roof of the OullMlral of Lucc-a the chevronexe of hloek and KltUI. Ill fact, tlie work* 
of the Italun d«i oratorio! the tlftecnth century affori uioit \ aluuhle Uivhjiij in onixmen- 
taU'n und cflonnive. Il-.it I mind not lie loi airtniy from my more imninliate .ul jtvt. 
Uavloe dwcrtbed the nave, I will now pnxw.1 u> tile di.nie. which ri»- at either end of it, 
a»l l.inn a point of IntenccUolt with that and the ttwlurjite. Ihey are undoubUxlly the 
main feature, of the building. 

In plan their form it dodecjuranat, or twelve-it led, hot ore mado to anrame the ap;Mtr- 
axior of an octagon, becau<v Uic archer towards the nave and transept mw- oxch otbi-r^ui.l 
turm a kind ol onglllar-an ried opening of KJ feet span, the inteimcliot* an Ilea ncinjrab<.at 
So furl ipun. From Uw floor of live nave to the »|niiigbic of the uaiuo U 1 14 feet, the total 
Interior inlght to tho cruwn ot Ule ifcoiM* l«iug aljont m>i teet. There are twelve main 
rlbx u. inHi dome, meetlnff in a a.rt ol ring plate, aiul thence eirfit of them earn ..11 to tbc 
centre. Th" crown of inch dome hoi an ornanunua ilnc covering, a> explatiie.1 In the 
drawing ; a! 1 lwU.W Ihk U gtaax. 
My principal difaculty in corrj ing oat the decoration of tbc .lnme« mi, that I coald ace 
» nafTold formed a aerie, of «lid ttagea or Itoor., Uirougb whlcli it 

nt the lad. Inn. above ion 
s noUilug of the top, and 

trot, and woa 



d:gnll!. 



'bo ban Ikv 
KOae of I 
, omi prcM 



the effect VH 
upt.tl wan the 



.1 of the d 
, my beautiful, ao 
xnent, the m n i .nu 
len acting ai the 
lying frjiu them 

I tlK.ught might 
em*tilig to thoje 



Botlnng of them. The < 
»« Imi^iUe to view onjUiing, and I coo 
foot ; but even there tbc araffoUuiK WW . 
very little of the onnuoe. fooa, and wwju. 

At hut Mi. A.hton contrived to get for me an open aqnan. box Into which I 
drawn up by luoatu of hia boontifnl 1' ' 



1 up by 
there the cvlllug olrouet 



eantutnl little engine very pfeaaanUy to the top ; y«* 11 Iwn 1 
toucxied my hind. 10 that 1 had uo o^nirtunity of judging 
tint enactor dintiiBivand light upon my colouring, and I knew well Unit they 
inu for oa>uaderaU. .n. Tbc know lovbio Uut Uir ^lofToU would 
poaalUy could judge of the effect, and that wlun er.e down 
1 my dcoarauon again, uauwd uie man) on anxiou. Uk.ugLu 
explain to }ou Uic ouluuriuu I adopted fur tbc top of Uw dooiee. 
bright red. with .paced bunk and white at the edge., ond .1 Hue 



gut Ulere the 
befonhandof 

»•» very formklohle ideniUi for cwwideroliou. . 

be token ,lowu before 1 puaubly cwuld judge of the effect, and that wbxti vtweiknni 
I Ovum never hope to touch n 
My ilnrwlng. will bert ex| 
The main riU ore (aiuteil brt_- - 

gold line lip tlie centre .pr*ad« at interval, of about four fact into I. m iigv. an,.l circle, a,u- 
taining gilt .licri on a hlu* ground ; when tbc main nb. reach the rtn,; plab- 1 1 arry moi»l 
the red. marking the poinu of tntonactloli wiUi black and white ; tbence the eight main 
rib. are pointed deep blue, relieved wiUi ml, gnkl. and black, or.tll tbty meet In Hie ivntre 
pipe or pendant, which U gilt bordered with mL The .dutped covering. or umbrella, 101 1 am 
accustomed to call It, I. pointed light blue ; gold colour anil gilt r.i> • diverging from the 
wntre and Krauning a cuindilcrable woy down the Mine, lite thaped ouUlne of which la 
boriered with ml and gold omanaetit, 

In deooraliiig Uie wall, of the dome., the w>lid parU between tho ar 
lug of the nag, it wa. neoeaavy to comilder Uie probable elfect of Uie 
obovii. in, Ui» oil* hand it wo. deural.le to tualuili it with oualcicii*. tttvlifUi of umiii 'du 
the other it would be diuigvrou. to moke it too heary. 

Tl^i moulding of the cornice and facia are pointed vetlum coloor. very allgbtly relieve.! 
by gi.dlngi the tmow. are g.>hl colour, the facia faeiwmi Itma is red, with a vellum 
patera : tlie *hHI i. grwti. Too broad facia below It |»4ntetl l.lue, imd on It l» inacrilwl 
In gold lciu-ra, ihree fort high. U10 exonllum of David, in the rath ch*|ter of tbc hnrt Hook 
of Chraiucc, •• Thine, O Lord, If the grextneu^ and the glory, and tbc tlctory. and the 
mai.-ty : for all Unit f. In the heaven nnil the earUl l» thine:" on*' 1 ■ U.nl, Ink!. rl. U-.nnd 
honour .v.ine of Ufcn ami tbon rengncat over all ; and In thine hand U power anil might and 
la thliw baud it i. to make great." 

The lory, iron column., which rue nearly loo fort high, are pointed dark nuronn culaar. 
thrtr enplt-l- W-ing richly gilt. Tlie pain lling l.rtwivu the nr. h.~ »lil the frieie in ru-lntod 
In .ta.1., „ ( ,,,1, r, j|,. T «j b> - colonial line* ; In the four broad e. j 
dark gn«'ti i*iw:.. Europe, Aaia, AfrUu, and America ; below, 
of tlh^ m . i<.|Mv..t hy 11. nil, Victoria and Albert. On theeigt. 
arebe .re iiiedohlon., eight feet in diameter, by Mr. Ifurchett. 
Art, embleminie ot numufactare., commerce, and Uj.' varioli. nrtf a: 
lluarwlil, 1 hesfc were. treated in tin exceedingly fcl.nrt time, and, Id,.' a]l the rei 
T* ili* ,' "," "• '""^n'ty of jwlging how they would look In thrlr eumted sitai 
tbouu aiid thin round «k e red punclling is n hroail marglr. of nige grwn-.m a 

ST^U'"r r, '' rf T o^L ,,,0, * ,l, '« "* ,h " " r, h "' " tniut ' i "Jlnmcotour, thelop |U 
ii 1 . omm.^iioM with silruvliin «-n4l In dark colour. 

tamtTti'- "^nclfiai" "^--5^"*" wm1 «™ M *f* "» """^ » - to recall th. ai 
colour, bordered by a 
written Uie following 
On the cam end of 1 
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of till 



fro 

lent. tin. in-Tihcd.on 
relp, ore the initial, 
lrcl. to Uin four main 
Kensington S'Uvil of 
h In . I 
of Ul.. 



eh ore 




lui.-i. I if 1 



un the not cud of ironwpt— 

" AlU*matcly the lutioru leant un;l leach." Cow-jier. 
On the «jnth*i.it end or tr*n=. pi- 

" Cach climato need, what other dime, produce."— ( ow-pa. 
On the w-est end of Uie hoildlug the ^nteni-.-j are 111 Utili. being the part occupied hi 
oragn exhibiton. At U,o 1 i.d of nave is wr.ttcn- 

" Gloria In exotl.U Deo el in terra pax." 
At the n^rth.wojt end of iraiuwpl— 

" [tomini est terra ot pUnitiulo ejus.*' 
it end of traiu«]it— 
Ihraa iii terrain rcspexlt et Implcv It HUm bonis aula." 

uietrt nn: a series ol raiiinting panels, pointed maroon, and 
o«. atieii.v-. and iirt" which have oBlnlty with the ob ecte 
lug will avotv din«tl> ixplain what I luve thu> eiukuvounxl 



Inside these kccnicironlar ] 
teuring Uto name, of the va 
eshlliiteil. The culuured dni 
todc».rib», 

I lutve mentioned tliat 0 
with glau. lliCM.' ailmil of 
be of a auhdneil and retiring 
brick walls which form Uie tj 
colour which would no*. I.' 
miimin inlour male withve 
Iwolixe, Riurvt^ by gold Colo 

Tlie ikyllghc fnutteM on 
nately. L'nder the gialUvt 
white. Uie bottom edges 111 

Let me here offer a few v 
Woollens, and cottons. 

Muny rich ami valuable 
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cry limited dec 
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iiitrriidk 
rtian ml and pi 
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The 



painted cream 
« the ceilings 



dsn! 1 



ttuffi 



white, reltcvol by 
se pointed very Hi 
girder* lined maim 
1 the exhibitors ot u 



luring 1 eoniidrr rdiould 
v to lK> Uie rhuw. The 
wa. ncN-xwiry to have a 
nc-?. I adopted a (jniit 
•liimn. ore painted pale 

l-h of red and bine alter- 



iiui. 



ctnml good, in tilks, 



at the Exhlhltlan of ln'.l, by 
vluurs, or printed woollen, or 
light; it would be Weil, too. If 



the beaaty of the adjoining colour, 
plcmeutorles of red arc green ; blue 




a. in Uie cactus ; f-.iriit wnl purjde, 
or the ...loutv In Uin varied 
The Uw. of 



-ni th: rt ru»:, 



y injured 

InjuiUclou. arraiigeitieiit of them. Brocaded sllka of gay 
cotton., are l«at valllldte.1 if aomewhat shaded from tlui 
they were coriUu>ted w iUi ilel'p tones of velvet or other p'.i 

In Uic arrangement of plain fabric, such as cloths, mennos. or » el wtft, lunch will depend 
on Uie way the colour, are brought togsther. Avoid blazing coocrails of colour, meh as 
bright ml next bright green ; or bright blue next bright yellow : auch contrast, arc not 
harmonlo.ua— let one of Uic two coloun always be tuUsrrvirnt to Uie other. It is not an 
much what odour a material is, but how that colour Is made to npiieor. It is necessary to 
bear In mind that all colours have their oomptenusitajle., whh h said to or detract from 

according to what they may be. Thus, the conj- 
ure orange ; yellow ore violet. If yrm cut out piece, 
of griTr paper In nn ornamental form, and -tick a piece on each ol the three colours 1 have 
ii.u-.i-J. yon will hnd, in a shaded light. Use grey will be fully unted by the cumpl.-meiilar>ea 
ot the* colours. Bui you cannot lay down precise rule*. An eaperienced artist can bnug 
aoy two clour. b>getlier by properly io.-JuUu.ig tbem. 

.Sotiiliuj la m ciiArnilng aal so refreahing to the eye as an liarmonioui arnrwetsent of 
coloura ; they ore •• like a i.w,ei chord of music to tho raM-." Tho Inunl of nalure never 
errs, whether it brings b.-gi.th.-r eturit-l and 
a. In the fusctiU: yellow ami 
pliliuosp.' of exotic birda— tho 
harmuDluu. iijJour.ug ore 11 

L".i< ■at" 1 - i. - 

1 will wgguft 11 few ocntraau. 1. Dlack and warm brown, i'. Vloks. and pale 
3. % iolet and light rase cuCoui. 4. Hvrv blue and gulden brown. <T>o.ohite im.l 
hlwe. «. Deep red and grey. 7. Maroon and warm green. *. Deep blue and 

Chocolate and pee, green. II). Maroon and deep blest.. II. Claret and buff, 
u I worm green, 

Hesejniing our lmm«Iiatc snbjoct, we will now return to Uui principal 
wo passed on our entrance from the Cromweil rood. The walla of tlie lower tart of 
stain-rue will lie painted uuiruon red, as a background far the statues, to.-11'li.f.. and other 
art works which will be placrsl here. The upper part of the wall, or r»:her space aboro 
the wall, will be enclosed by Uie various spes-iun'tis of stained-glues. Arrived at the land, 
ing, we enter the centre vcetibulc, fnirn whloli w. nr-t gain Uie view of the 
range of picture galleviea. extending aoo feet on eaaeil side. This vertibuse will 
fUied with avulpture. The wail, arc oolunrcU auhdued red up to Uie. atring -course, above 
Uiat tin' j nr.: sago green. 

The ptct arc gailariiw on the earn side contain the collection of the lliltMi. those on the 
west aide the foreign schools ; In sire ami arTangernevit they are exact! v the same. The 
width of the galleries is M fret ; the wall I. 31 feel high, up to the cornice, from which 
spring, a deep cove supporting the centre light. 

Many of the pictures to be exhibited baving btssn pointed many years, it was ejascntiol to 
have a very low tone of colour for Uie wall. ; I adotHed a bUscv green. When Uie odouring 
was [sxrtly done, runl I'jere remained aomcof Uie white wall .till ute ivi.un-l.lt wa. thought 
hy many Uiat the tone wxnild be far loj dark, and I mention Uiis 10 ihow tsow difficitlt It la 
to judge of effect, of colour till all Uie toirts are complete. I never 11: present bear any 
fears expressed ot Uie too great depth of coloor. Tile cornice is painted vellum colour with 
memori in Uie hollow, tlie grouad ol the cove 1. Untcd of the sume hue a. Use walls, but 
nutch lighter. 1 have lUviiied it into two oompartniMiU by upright margin, in vulluiil 
colour, ou which U Mcncflled onisuount on a deep ground; Uie o-tiiparlic.nu of green are 
marginal line, of marorni. Tlie soffit is also vellum colour relieved by .u-ucil ornament in 
maroon, and tbc upper corn lee It. cream colour, 

Tlie end wall, of the principal galler 
arobed intra nor it is intendedj to place. 
iaiaf*joll-mJ panel background ; tiux is era 
breiken lnU> five cclu-entric panel. ; 1 
medallion-, In whl.-h are inscribcl the numei 




thosi 
ot pain 



Uy decoratsyl : on eillier aide of tho 
therefor, it wa. nss^wsnry b> have a 
' g of th. arch, and thenco 



To show with what energy it war. ni-reweary to carry out the works, I w ill mention that 
the whole of the picture galleritw on the esaat side were painted nnd decorated in five days. 
I was naked on Saturday If my dcwlgus n>re ready— I divided the colours on Monday 
morning, the work wis commenced at mid-day, Mail CuauplcAed mid-day the following 
Saturday. 

At Uie end of the principal gajlerie. wo'enter the aaxlllary gal lorie-i. which have a length 

eif nenriy '.'.W brt on each stile or the domes ; in thewe will tie arranged Use collection of 
water-colour draw lugs, areliltct-tural ileeigru, fee. . here 1 havo adopted a lighter tone ot tho 
same colouring, »» In the larger galleries. 

Crossing over to the north Mi- ol Uie building we enter by the triple arehway. which I 
have before menuoned, the immense range of apartment, devoted to refrewliiuenu ; un- 
the slate of the walls U such, Uiat it will not be possible fur the 



fortunately. Ue 
de.or.ae them. 



are of 1 

would eonilst.' 

tlicao 



room-% The 



e-linrming view to be seen from 
The whole of the New llortlcnltnral 



IcnjrUi of 

effect ; all their ornamental parterre-, fountains, and walks, 
colonnade, and conservatory, being seen in greater 

I I. .Ml. II. " 



llva "iiiilrig 'l could d™ on' Uie 
n the window, which run thei 



. U.,T. 1. 



i.wvvi with bsjauttml 
bj Uw handsomo 
any part of tho 

Having thusdisscribedtoyon, very ImiM-rfeetly. I ee»,f,s-, Urf dc«xswtion wo havo ilone, 
let mo < xploin to you, briefly, bow we did it. ll was linll«i«-ioa,blc. in ail the ilesigns for 
the d.vorwti. .u». tliat the> sliould be so arranged as to be easy of execution ; that the inc- 
1-ce-tniit (.1 tii.i-.lv of ' the greatest effect at tiu: least coet," should be Krictly atUialod to. 
Tlierefore, all omanient lioel to be ilone by stencilling, and all Uie culuutiug on woodwork 
wa. to be <lane in dlaUslnpcr. What Uee aUtseiUing Is I will explain pn-soitlj. Db-tcmper 
Is a wry ready means of oolonrtng surfaces, because one coat of It bear, oul and give, a 
reaull more solid and inure lumlnou. than four cuata of oil point, but It bos tlie> dls- 
advontage of wit being preservative like the last, and It cannot be washed. l>rllani no 
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cost of dl.temper conceals all that. It U composed ot whiting 
quired by aiding the 



mad* of any tint 



ro-iulml tiy aiding the u-ual minor*. 

Htencilling U is-rforroed by ratling out the 
is then varnished over to strengthen and pre 



to keep the pattern 
a few of the ' 



ok of for th*i 



i required in stout «trong paper, which 
: taking i-ice also to leave pr 
r than precept, i brou 
and will show 5 



proper I 
ought b 



i how tho work U 



, 1 think that in the progress at the 
craploiedatthis stencilling, out of whom, 1 nan 
ever did It before, nod yet tin wort has hem very 
and rrflocu moch credit a pan all those engaged upon It I am happy to 



scarcely half-a-doi 



e tatclligsnce and perseverance of Mr. HnMl, tlie foreman painter of Mo-»r». 
Kf Ik and Lucas, In directing thee* mm. Aim they will Join with me. I am sure. In onn- 
fewdnir bow much they and I are Irotriitrd to the side assistance o< my unlit. Mr. Harlio ; 
nor ran I be client on to* constant aid I hare received from my eldest son, whose sketches 
on those walls will naHliaenlly ipeak for him. The talk I u»dcrx..ik wan attended with 
difficulties of what I mar call a diplomatic kind. The contractors were at the expense of 
carrying out the work I directed. and were naturally not desirous to be wasteful ; the 
floral Sxnmianooen wished the work to lok a< well aa po*lble, therefore, it in easy to be 
imugincd that where one slile used the whit' Ihe other pulled the rein. ; nevertheless, I 
teel bound try state that the contractor* desired to hare toe decoration, of the building 
we* I carried out. and that they hare been actuated by liberal and unNiItish feeling*. 

I hare little more to sny, but there i* one word of thank* I cannot but giro expression 
toonthuoccudon; Iti.to acknowledge with g-atltiide the encouraging .upporl I have 
denied from the critsdann on my work which have appeared occasionally In the Tmu 
newspaper. 

In a few dan the International Kihilltlon will be opened, 
science, and art of the whole world, thai brought together, will be 
trait that they will in no way be injured by what 1 hare duo*. 



1 Ul your Ttew. 1 



ARCHITF-CTURAL ML'SECM 
a lecture was delivered in the 
_..ngton Museum, "On Encaustic Tiles and Tile Pa 
Rev. Lord Alwixj Comptox. We shall probably give a report or 
in our next. 



AN Tuesday- 
U KerislngK 



of the South 
ds^byth. 



Returm Contenting the. Auittant Commiuiontri of Education and In- 

mterted School t in the Ten Specimen District t. 
rPilE.SE Return*, issued by the Central Committee of Scliooltnniteni, are 
1 pobli»bed to »bow the very remarkable diHrrcncc which exists between the 
statements of Her Majesty's Inspectors and those of the Royal Commissioners 
Willi respect to the result* obtained in iiL*pected school*, which lias been the 
occasion of great perplexity ever since the Report of the Royal Cotxunissiouera 
was issued. Her Majesty's Inspectors, who possess considerable experience, 
and have daily practice' in the work of inspection and examination, state 
that the elementary subjects are taught excellently, well, or fairly, in (M) or SW 
per cent, of the inspected schools. The Commissioners declare that these schools 
have sun-reded in successfully educating only a very small proportion of the 
children who pass through them; and the question is asked, whence arises this 
discrepancy ? 

In order to assist in removing this dirticulty, the Central Committee of School- 
masters determined some t me ago to sent out circulars of inquiry to all the In- 

rtrxl schools In the specimen districts as far as these could be ascertained, 
rly three years have elapsed since the majority of the visits of the Assistant 
Commissioners to these schools were made, and during that interval numbers of 
masters and mistresses have left the schools where they were then placed, a few 
arc dead, and some schools have been closed. But, notwithstanding these 
circumstances, about 330 returns have been received, and the answers 
ountained In them will be found in the return. Every return received 
up to the moment of going to press has been inserted. All hough the list 
in unavoidably incomplete, it is tielleted that sufficient evidence has been obtained 
to give a correct idea of the manner in which the Assistant Commissioners ex- 
amined the inspected schools in their districts. 

From these inquiries it Is found that, of the schools from which returns have 
come to hand, 07 were not visited at all, UW were not examined at all, while in 



"Tbe'l^tral'coni^^^ that the following conclusion* must 

follow from an examination of the returns which tbev have received and 
tabulated :— 

1. That the lower classes especially were almost entirely overlooked by the 
Assistant Commissioners, evrn In the schools which they professed to examine. 

3. That tin examinations made by the Assistant Commissioners will bear no 
comparison with those of Iter Majesty's Inspectors, in respect to their thorough- 
ness and reliable character. 

3. That no trustworthy judgment as to the real state of the Instruction in in- 
spected schools could be formed bv the Assistant Commissioners from the personal 
examination which they Instituted. 

4. That if the conclusions of the Royal Commissioners are worth anything, 
donotdrrive their value from the examination of Inspected schools by their 

n, Whittington Club. 



wild lie associated with 



In conformity with those sentiments, the proposed obelisk i 
sculptures simply and truthful!,- representing the man whose memory we desire to nonojr. 
These sculptures should speak to the eje and heart of every KngUshmaa in language he 
can imder*t»i«l. refer to feelings and sentiment, with which h" can sympathise, furnish 
les-out which will impress themailvr* on hi* memory, and excite a betiolh-v" 
hi* <*>nduct_ Tbey should lie framed on principle* now vital aDd active, i 
from the past, nor sntkinate an imaginary and unknown future. 

What, then. *hoilVI they be 1 _ 

Kirst, a mere musinlltluc obelisk, however vast, would scarcely 
sculpture, except Intaglio. 

It slKiuld l« a ma^-<tic pile, riring Ul«in a bad* fumind with three gradients; thus 
an-..nlu>g tuclvc panels or wjrfaee* fur aculpmrea an.l lu-ertjitiMns. 

t poll the lowest and large*!, on a level uitll the eye o! the spectator, we WOOIU 

"^IT'tiic Prints , with the (Jaeen and all hi* fanillv -every figure of the exact eise of life 



The characteristic* of English midos 
meaning, purity, i Mir life U earnest 
cur actions deiotd of all extravagance, 
no ge-lK-ulatsou or hlstnouh auitnih-* 
^lagtntiMle, apart from ntility. excites 



I ktun~[in 



urate as puwlble, grouped so as to produce 
MM 



tho most lire-like I 



panel should HfnYseiii th~ Prince with her Majesty sdI tbe 
em— aiw of the i'»act slie ot life, at the opening of live ■ rreui F.xhli 
nenl event in his life. Tnere. tlrf actxwoitcs, selected with care 
r the story of the action 



byl 

"■I : 



1 



s-ll 1J» OIHMISSIOO. ^ewuii-.i 

nl together. Should St u- In their 
r hU iiirms. or gsnUis. witn tbeit 
;h obxets s« dead game, or insOT- 
, but wo*iM he oat of plac« on oar 



icr thould be rrjirewnleil hmhc svene— an event of III* public tife-p 
n the liouse of Lurd*. where the Prince v.ae bv the ude ot her Miijixty, to 
torn bj hi. pniance, a woman, in the j»rforaiaiice of thos' exalted and 
.-..which a-oiild *«su tiMuire forlHu.t* ool streagth alun»« suiierhumari. 
Thl. w, in fact, the funcuoii he so wed [erfoluvd, to the tnestinuihh' advantage of this 

^^h. Tbli'ati.ivc nan scarcely be open to differences of opinion. If the principles here 
eontsnlateii are ailniiltcl. Tlie fourth UtJet may te opi-n to dl*ossion. W e »» again 
suggest that the i'rtnce a.»l Uie IgWiru •boulj b.i ileplctesl together. Hionld St U- In their 
walks on the slope" ol Wlulsor ? or Uupecting together hi 
occu,Kiut* ho » ssll loveu? We would onl} avoid such . 
menu, of death. These may be pleasing t>. **) — 
memurial. 

Tbe inscriptions should be 

A almple, truthful, full narrative of the Prince s life, written with n sparir.? use of UOe* 
and epilbelil-.lKh » lire a» hU own refilled ta-te would have apptwtsl, pn-pared wiUl as 
much care a* the srulptuns. It may be brief in extent, though full, as oomrrebendlng 
every llfl|*irtant fact. 

This narrative should be engraveil on the »tone tncci 
gradient. Engliah, German, i'reueh, and Hindustani. 
Is not thl. fantastical ? Ill* the language spoken by » 
*ribjt*rts— that is my reason far selecting It. If tin* 1* 
cho-eii i but this, by employing a suiallei character, i 
Onh«, In tho lVrsian and NagTce alpliaU'ts. 

t hl the four faces of the upper gradient 1 would repeal the narrative In the f<,arlangu.UP> 
of the great literature* of the pa« -Hebrew. Sonant. <ln-ek. and Latin. The rcawnsliave 
been already »t*U«l— the memorial it for an incalculable future. 

The author then refers to a question which wo have already dwelt upon at 
some length in a reern' number of the BttiLDixo New*. He says:— 

To return la the idea of a vast monolith : would not the cost bo far greater than com- 
mensurate ? That with oar wondrou* mechanical ]»iwer* we could excel the Kgyptians la 
the magnitude of public works L. ohviou. enough. Would it not convey an rrrwiRja* un- 
nrei-loii of our tendencies ani Ui-te ti,e«i«sid avast sum on an object not involving anj 
utility. Would It not, in slKirl, Is. contrary to our taste* an.1 halilu V W oold tli* wisdom 
of lu lallders Isi esteemed in the next gvnenition, wlieu tho co« u told to the < 



in him 



light 



language,— for the middle 
latter ? it mar he asked ; 



ent, lee another be 
i forms, Hindi and 



A ii 

orf. 



«i ug itructure could be en-cted, either of large masses ot sum*, or with a core 
raulte slabs, t 

illy *lapte.l to ton r.-aii«uou oi uui 
with IU3 rleraud base, forming th« gn 



ssed with p.ili-hi«t granite slabs, not lew dnrahle an I far 
mognlncent than a monolith ; but either Is i»|iially aiapte.1 to the r.-all«tion of oar 
Might not the unsc ' 
and spaces for the 



How to Itoablr the Value of the Great KxhitAtioH to Eihihitort and tht 
World. By a Non-Kxhibitor. " 



milE writer 
1 ing a— 



Wi 'und«r^in^^ 



World"* International Bnereaopirdla Company, limit*] lial.illty. caiiital atln 
sharrs of / 1 each, all to he paid up before April I i. Slid sum to bo placed at tht 
of a «im|*tcnt board of directors, for the porno* of carrying out. in six or more dinerem 
Isnguoges, an Encyclosvedia o» Manual of On- World's Exhibition. All profits an-ing 
from the ssme to be devoted to iho formation of International Societies for the wlvsnoi 
ment of the arts and Kleins a. All losses that may accrue thererrom to be shared by U 
subscriber* acroedlng to the number of shant subscrlneil for; 
balance that mar remain at the closing of the ultt t ompsny. in Novem -it or 1 
to bo rotumod, with any Interest which may have accrued while In the Uauk. 
The Encycloptedia is to contain descriptions of every article i 



.. Derby Catiirokai..— A monument hs*jn»t been erected 
in the cathedral of Ilerrv to the memory of Captain John M'Vill Hoyd, ot the 



Monument 



A jax, who was swept ott the pier of Kingstown anil drowned while attempting 
to rv^cue the crews of some shipwrecked vessels during a hurricane on the (»th 



rl ieffer to the Right Hon. the Earl of Derby on the Promoted Memorial 

to the Prince Contort. t>arton and Hodge, 
f nil H writer of this letter, " Omega," contend* that '* no imitation should be 
1 admitted" in the design lor the Albert Memorial, and that we should 
repudiate all heathen symbolism. 

>f thinking, feeling. and tade, are simplicity, truth, 
dooiotie, practical : our hslilt* plain and .Itnple; 
uur n>o,t 'leni or vivid emi<lo*i» are b*<r*>i.| bj 
We are utix>htli-'tcd b> (ouip, pog.wntry, or (lncry. 
no slmlrtth'ii ; greatness i* never Identified with 
hence the gigantle »tutn.^ whleli occupy our puhlie plac-e* moTC no 
tel ling ol awe, no sentiment of ailie.lrHliim l!> 

Tin- l-U-al of n in ommeiitai niei»i..rhil ot n I'rtnce wlio achieved no military glory, who 
eflcctcil nothlug grcnt l-i (ulilkaJ arlair.. who di t nntbtne which can t.r pre^-nt..l In a 
mechanical form, but who ha* impressed upon our fond memorhs that wbiih 1* 
*iir»t-l> letu-r. Is that it dtoulil t*' apjirotirUte, 
frelinge as would arise l.i hit living pt*~cnc<e. 



to rescue 
February, Ml. 



a ship wl 
dim-ting Ave ul bis cret 
to the distressed vessel. 



Tlse body of the monument is of white n 



larbte. Captain Boyd 



stand* with hi* right foot on a block of stone, and point* with outstretched I 
tow.ru, a ship who- l«w. ~.^J*g-$^^^ 



Little Castkktox Frkestose.— The Stamford Exprett says— "That 
this stone Is applicable to ornamental as well as to useful purposes is satisfactorily 
proved by a suerimen of workmanship (intended for the (.real Exhibition), which 
we had the pleasure of inspecting at the residence of O. N. Simpson, Esq. (the 
proprietor of this quarrv), at Mamlord. Instead of exhibiting » sample of the 
stone in tin- rough, Mr* Himpsun has prepared a column, r*tins"ii a pedestal 
and surmuunted by a cleverly-sculptured figure or an Angel, with expanded 
wing*. Inscrilsrd In colour* on the column are the wonts ' Lf'tle I asterton 
Freeslone.' The work has been executexl by Mr. W'iUiam Hilliam, orMainford. 

Messrs. Tburston atui Co. have ttatU a rum billiard-talilc fur the 
(Jn-ut Exhibition which exhibit* some good spscimeu* of carving. The desigu is. 
Mediirval, tlie eight legs of the table Istilng eo-poseil rmpeelively of groui» ol 
four column* each, highly ornamental with rich carving • t ic panels all round 
mntain battle and other scenes connected with the war* of the Knw-s. 1 he cha- 
racter of the design is in every |-art capable ol receiving adirnment. The 
is of fi lie-drained oak. 
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IMI'KOVEMENTS IN BUILDING. *c. 
OnXAafElrTIMi Wooi> IS IxtTATtox or Imuip Work. — T. Bray. 
Tbla invention ia carried out as follows Firstly, the Inventor lakes gloe, or Mnjr kind 
of glutinuu. in.tter, and reduces It to tb« cooditency of jelly; then, wltli a tort brush, 
,tJ ;- 1! - iw.l !.) pnioh r<, m>l» the . : an w>asl one ever. cont. (V-m.tly, h, tale. Ihe 
following compound, R-nm slune, broBolne, and ujr soft rum whkh dbmdves to -| '.rlr, 
aaponts and spermaceti I dissolved in pare ipirtt of any kind, and vita tlii» composition 
draw. tl«- drum! pattern upon the wood with a pencil, or by the aid 0* pattern* cot as 
stencil plates, or othcrwlar. Thirdly, lie lake, any colonr or staining material diamlvrd In 
water, and willi a bnuh or tool, auch aa la used by palntcn. he grain, or stain, the whole 
.tirface in mjltalion of the wood. martde, or other substatnees reqntrrd to he imitated. 
Fourthly, he takes pare ■pint, and with a bnuh saturates and washes the whole thoroughly 
clean, t>j w'',l h n.'-ti:. the .Iain wlU [*■ removi-d frnc'i U . purl- >tf INe Mirf.re ul <t- t!ir 
enonoattlun above mratloctrd haa bun applied, according to pattern, l*jt the «oin on the 
^'.etX'^rtaee'u ina' 11 ben'" th « rcfn " n ■*■» th « *P ir)t hM "H»Ml> Un 




i axd E5obb of Lock* aiii> t^miES, axd tbk Means or amt.tivh 
THEM.— J. M. Han and R, LaTrnder. 
a, one on each rids of a door, am need, one of them may be made 
etnfore, and the spindle it formed aptare. or of other acguUr form, 
o the anglss to a length lfltely to be required, and to receive a nut, the 
cvvrual ngnm ..f »hicli mncpoodi with that of a recera in the knob or handle, or » oon- 
structed that the turning of the knob or handle will, whilst It tnrn. the spindle, hold the 
not from taming them*.. Tbe rosette, or row, on the ln*We of the filed handle I. provided 
with blade* or pre portion, in a radial direction, adapted to paw into corrrei.orxuiu: ssw-cuta 
In Ihe door ; or it ia proTided with other projection, to paa> Into C4WTW.|.a,ding r«en In 
tt,K .loor. to hold the reee or rosette fro«ii turning. At the other cod of the spindle there U 
a Ropiviemrntal or fnl*e rer*, or a plat*- with kir/iUsr projectl-..!. to paa. LnttJ Miituhle rnnet 
on that ride of Hi* door. On the opposite ride of thin supplemental rear or place there u 
» cylindrical projection with a thread on what niav railed the reee proper or rUi'.le and 
" b " !:. 1,1 ° n *° ,u>ck ■* 'he knob or handle by a arrow ring or nutVor other variable 
v, '.h. 



i l» lit en to the neck of ih- knob or handle by a «rew ring or r.ut. or other suitable 
a. The knob or handle 1. applied by U« -crewfiw^n of the v1MM. rove or roertte on 
I M^plvro ental or Ui* roae, or plate x ^"^^^^^^J^^ 1 - 



other. 

Urmr axd otbeb rjr.HTa.-n. Smith. D. Brook™, and J. „. 
the frame, of n..f !l K l,t. are at prenmt formed, when Ihe pntty nwd t 
pj-v. t/i the frame rnu-k. at -et»nt<-. either froni Uie «!v» or frame, en aa to 
that water n ., fall at coa* t«. am! mjnre . >.-e«. I ..,.„•.!, id •„ Tv 
Imprevrmenta U to remedy thU evil, and for thb purroae the patentow fonn t 
other part, when- they .upport the ftlaw with L<m,ritiidi>ial receaao. or trotter., 
the edicts of the ttlaa. an' laid, and the glaa. I» then retained by patty in the uaual 
by other mtltable holding meaaa. When from any can* the putty or other hotdiiii 
admit, a at»r through it, auch water, after pawrnn under tlie e.tip-a .if the clan in 
dropping at one.- therotrotn, will l« received into the longitudinal rcceam or gau 
by theta mnj t. toudnctod to tuitabte channel, or rocetvera. 



which 
way, t: 



(li.AZCTO IIOBTtrtii.TtmAL Brii.pix-i-. lie.— T. 0. Meaamger 
This Invention roiMiri. In laying gtaaa In tutli wiic that each edge of too guua (which 
Eu! D '* y **1 iwiitin-d ahapeor aiae) ahall lie on one aide of an open gntter, which 
«u g-itter m«y forai a g irter only, or it may form a gutter and rafter, either cant or rolled 

BtoSlS^MwS. MlbTraln^eifc *" ™° <h ' ,Me<1 ,nxn 



Sash Fastesixu*— W 

Thcsr Imprvvementa lr. auh fa<ru^nng. ojiidE In forming the ordinary lever catch (which 
laraaterjcd on the upper «iabl with a projection or .tad. by preference of a V or diamond 
■hapo. wluch ( a hen the lever I. moved under the locking piatei come. In front of an arm 
carrl,*! by a acrew-aut oil a thtimb-wircw attached to the lower amah, .o that, by turuing 
the «crew a V or other >d.aia>l rtww on the arm act. oo the V or other nhnped Kud on the 
lever, and tim. drnw. and atcuroa the two part, of the window finr' 
noiae fr-.m the abaking of the [aula will be prevented, and .ncn 
•ocwre from being aafaatentd from the ouulde than hcrrtofore. 

_ , . Bnica8. — R. O. White. 

T!d. tnrraUoni. applicable when on ruing brick, in open damp, or kiln., where lire ia 
Brixad with the brick earth, and ualn tnterpoanl in between tome of the eoorm. For 

anT^S'iTur caan^'of^iforn^u^l.r," th* "'T'SSl 5 ' ^"ihTb 'if T™'' "'"'k.'.'' 



8TTJM. BRICK.. ATD OTHKR SL'RKArlOt. AJTD TI 
Fll.Tr.Mx.-F. L. lUneomeand K. M. Kajho 
in trratlug «ud>. bricki. and other .urfaci, the patenum et 
otter Tltrtfled or hard nbatuot, or powder*] fllnU atone, or tand/taLud 
epente. with or without <»,lonnng matter, the object being to to apply » 
thai it may foi the mort part la- retained in combtUAtk.ii with the pnlvrrlard 
the miface of the material to which It ii applied. The compound of aolr' 1 
pnlvenW.I ro.ttcr or matter, having been aralied to the rarfaee of toe 
other material, the lolublc eUkate la than rendered infolnble in like 



1 »„: •!: .il:",V ." 




SorTH Kkmsinotox MtiHKUM.— During the week ending 5th April, 1602, 
t^beviaitora hate been a. followt:— On Montlar. Tueiday, and SaturdDV, fn« 
daya, open Irmn 10 ».m. to 10 p.m., 14^*4. On Wedm-wlav, ThurwIaV, and 
1-riday, student.' dnys (admiMitHi to tlve public Od.), open from 10 a.m. till 6 p.m., 
1,100. Total, 15,510. From the oprninfr of the Museum, S,003,IH»«. 

Ordkahcb Suhtbt.— A return lias been puhlwhrd bv order of the Hooae of 
Common., «l)owiii K the manner in which tbe vote of £71,000 In thl* yeor'a rati- 
n-mtra for the Ontnance fturtrey ia to be appropriated. Tbe completion of 
the aurvey ol ICngland will coat fJO.000: of Scotlund, £20,0X10; and the 
revlaion or re-aurvey of Uie Northern couutlea of Ireland, £7,500. For the 
uiiravlug ami publication of map. £7,100 will be expended ; while " pntaca for 



m i Ne »' l *tii»._a new latbe haa been recently patented bv Mcmt*. W. 
■W and Co., of the Britannia Work*, Stranifewny*. lly an ingenloua adupta- 
Uon nl two m-odtea, with alternate action, na much power ia obtained for turning; 
inrini. a . with n .team-powe, btthe of Uic nine capacity. We believe that this 
in an entirely new feat In merluunea— to obtain, without '.tram, aa great a result, 
in ease* In whir u power la required, aa is ac«t.mn!iali«l bv strain. Such a lathe 
will be of incalculable service on board vwaarf. and in those colonic*— aa India— 



TENDERS 

_ Iiwiti.tscHorsEji, BAKxar. 

For dreetjng a >miii.» at Baruet. Mr. George Tnientt architect. 

Mill, Kcddet and Kobwtoo 1 Longmire and Barge 

Browne and Kobtneon «,m | I 1 . trick (accepted) . . 



chapel, l.»M-i»iiina. 



For tlrf erection of the Sew rnngrrgatlcDa: Chanel ami School, a 
Mrwa, I'onlton and Woodman, arehllecta, Reading. 



T"d'' 

liamher. 

I .ark and Jones.. 

Tomliann 



Chapel. 
jC.'^CM 0 
l) 

i.e.-o a 
MM o 



41 A 



rxiOX-lllltHE W' B,., WltlTECnAPEI- 
For tbe erection of a furnnochaft and framing flue, fcc, in connexion with the 
at the Workhouae, in Cti.rlea-itrret, U lie-end Now-iown. Mr. O. H. " 

T. Miliuiy jtlllO 1 * mrtA v T "" h ' 

aTaa^Ogsw and Seal sag 

Chapel, 

t nr erecting new Congregational ' 
architect, l'i, rci>thall -court. City. 

Uove Brother, (acoeptod) 



..•••••,••...•.•.•«• 



Mr. 



For erecting and completely flni 
Mr. John Tro.ll. Mr. WilUam Do 



IJWEt.LIXO.HOI »EJI, Pl.i:««TEAD. 

tea at Eglintos-road, Flumatead, Kent, for 




ng four ho 
ling, archi 
..jCI.MS 

.. LlM 



ect. 

Lonergan. asl,SN 
Hmlth 1 ,?fts 

Bailey „„„„„,„,„ ■„,,„ 1 ,T3ki 



At.TERITIOS.. itc, BXEtKUI. 

J ami alteration, tn Ordnance Arms, Knfleld Lock, Middlesex, for Mr. W. M. 
Creol. Mr. William Gosling, architect. 

Cook £337 I Goffe 

Bentley | 



LL SAIXTRl ( 

i tbo eroctloo 



For the fit 

I<ir. nr.. 

Buddie jga joo n 

Hmlth and Co a,o:o o 

ft.**.! 0 

............. 5.700 t) 



Cltvarn, CAVitusiyir. 
of ttt. church, Mr. 0. F. Bodley, architect, 

rial tee and Kelt 




DWELLIXC-HorsES, 1 

> VlrgtiJa-road, Lend., for a ] 



bmrr. flcel^y-r, «„f Afoao«.--I^c€naa WhlteVy <1,}M 0 0 

f 'r Tr "^J"^. J "' Mr -- f'^'wn and Ban TJ0 t> 0 

AAalrr.— W. Ellis 91 0 0 

rtmrnttr ami GUulrr.—T. Bedford IU 0 0 

/ToMerer.— Jaimi Drantoo lij It) o 

SauJi and /MMnagrr.— Singleton and Tennajit 7» t It 

fmattr. — Wood and Sam • 46 0 0 

For dwelling-house, CUrcnaon rosd, Leeds, for Rev. T. HiDclts. Mr. 

architect 

Fir f>iOTer, /trvifoyer, Jfaann, .Sfaler, o««f /rortrer'r W*i: 

Whlteley fH7 i Swa> and Brown £H>1 

H*" 1 " 0 I WuJlej and Son. (acwpte.1) 4aa 

For rarpntrr ami Jmrnnr, ffenuVr, (Vluiwr, ml Anatrr. 

Winn and Pawwm £401 10 i Thorp £373 IV 

Nlcliolaun and Sou 3hi) ii Britton (accepted) HOI I 

HOf.K, Biirbitox. 

For alterations and addition, to houw, yurldton, for John Howell, En. Henry Jarvi.. 
srclntert. 

Pugh andWaUls £;<r; ] Mudle £444 

(.mwlcy ....„ ;<vi I John-«n and (ilbby rail 

«*i Bottom and Co. 4.7 



........... 



Bliopa axd 

For the erection of four shops and h 
Charles R. Gribble. Putney, architect. 

l'atoian £}, J*j 

Crouch '-»,*&'. 

Myers. , t,744 

Downs .......•.«•.•••■■■,•••,..... i,ti44 



, for J. R. Andrews, Kan.. 



XkllO^OB 

AvUa 

l'.UM«« iiM'rr] '.. il i, 



. 2,fW 



For .tabling, greennouar, ar.ii oaneT aorat. 
Ehi. Mr. 1'harka R. Gribble, architect, Futnev 
Arias and !<ori. £31:1 1 Ai 



Rrtm.iNO, Ac, w.axd»wortii. 

and other aorkt. at SoulhOeld, Wandsworth, for G. Roiaell, 



£31:1 I Aries. 



Cbelti miah.— The Burial Board f< 
g and general tprciflcatliwi*, for the layin 



ni^f? wl " r " P" Kfr " required, as is accomplialietl bv steam. Such a lathe ►l««-iiUwtlons, and esdmates of the manner of isylng out and plan 
will lie of incnlcuIaMe service on board voswj. and in those colonic*— as India— o' '"raiiig and making the road, and footpaths, ami „f the , 

Ut^wlube 1 ihJwii UmSSS^SSS^m 1 """aw '"w b J b "^- 71,9 *" form'7, wd 'rlnUhinif tbo navd'^n/foot'^ ^ng oat' «aJ 



N3 OPEN. 

CFJIKTERY WORKS. 

gh of Clieltenluim require plans, estimate*, 
. conatroetlng road, and footfatth*. erecting 
building, on, fencing in and planting, certain land, purc-baacd hy them for a cemetery, 
the ruieTflrial area of which U eighteen acre*. The design, must include a groand-plaa, 
showing the sites of the different building, required, the course* of the cs^ruige-roajti and 
walks, tbe courses, also, of the drains, the divltion of the land Inn, tbe several atctVinal 
bnnal-places, and the Mlbdlvinon of such place* Into plots for buried. The plan, alio, 
should ahow the manner propnaetl for the ornamental planting of the land. Should too 
Intention, of the designers as to tbe Isying out of the land render It ncccwary. section, of 
the earthwork reqnired. and formation of the ground surface as proponed to be made, 
should be provided, and such other detail, and xttggrstlor,. ai the competitors may think 
neceaaary to Illustrate aud make clear their dealgna. Flan., elevation., and asctlona mast 
be prortded fer two chapels, dead-bonee, lodge, gates, aad wall, at entrances, ftc. ripeci. 
ftoatkon* must accompany the plant, describing ttie manner of cnavtruction, tbe claa. an] 
nsbrtance of material In the several buildings, and intimate* of their tereral costs. Plans, 
fiavirlcatlons, and estimates of the manner of Isying out and planting lbs »lte, 
of forming and making tbe roads and footpaths, ami of tbe character and 

be either 
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imnt toned. and tlio eotrance-witlla and gat.**, or the whole of the works, may bp combined 
In tike plan*. Ac, of any ot>m|«ator ; bat the Board reserve the riirht of selection at Utolr 
discretion from the plait*, Ac, mt-roittctl to them. A ppinium of forty guineas will l«o 
given for the test designs, specifications, and estimate* fur the whole of the works seot 
in : ami a premium of twrv.ty guin<*ss fur the sci-ond-bcst designs. specUlcntiotis. and 
estimates for Uie whole of the work*, hhixild itclgns, £c, be selected for port, of thy 
Work* only. * f»lr arrangement m to too premium will be mwle by the Board, wild the 
sTifrarffaf competitor*. The plans, Ac. selected to become tbe property of the Board. 
The plans. Ate. ere to be diiunjroished by a mark or motto, end eeeontpanying them a 
sealed envelope, having the same mark or motto onteiile, and within the name and ad. 
drtwt of the designer, nn I the terms on which he will superintend and supply bis pro- 
fi~- iotial serviorw III execution of the works. Plant ; ut<l particalare of the land may he 
had of Mr. Henrv Dangcrfiold. borough surveyor. Tho puns and other doenmenta to Is? 
tent to (i. B. Williams, clerk to the Baud, Public CrSces, Cuclicnbaiu, on or before the 
truth May. 

."II' " it. 

Dl-BtlAM.— Plans and elevations arc wanted for schools and teachers* residences, In can. 
fortuity with the mice of the Committee of Council oat Education, at Stockton-on-Tees, 
llnrliatu, Tli» boy's school to aooomlimlute Jlti \ tV g-lrls' scliool, UK) ; awl the infant." 
•,J00. Throe t««h«o' nv-lauc-s. Tea pounds will be given for the mo* approved 
and trod,., of rite may be obtained of William 
-bum plans, with cellmates of corte. miul bo seat, 

^LIBRARY AND READING ROOMS. 

'»' Committee ofttie Council of the Borough reaoirc plans, 
raabsifoe the erection of a tree reference library and 
anil news-room, and eejlery of art, upon tlte piece of 
•.'Joining the Midland Inatltate Building, with an elevation uniform with 
building. Intending competitors are requested U senil In their plans, spccltt- 
cotlono. and estimates, under ana to TI_tn«a Suudbridge, IM« clerk. Town clerk's 
office. Tctnple-etreci. endorsed "Plans for Free Reference library Building*," on or 

in f.-i.- the : • '.in ■•»-..?! •.•wm-.edu. ... cplrcl. and.! :»■■ sHiudi 

of competition, together with a Uth'tgropbed plan of the site, may bo obtained on ajipli- 



rradmgjonro., leodlo^-llbmrjr 



("TtAPEL. 

L£in>TKB.- A premium of ten guineas is offered for the best liosign 'or a Weslcyan 
cbiq.l. to be built in Leicester, oapeblc of holding !>oo penwns. Architects wishing to 
enmpete may, upon application to Mr. It. Wale. M. New-walk, Leicester, recelee a plan 
of the Mir. an I li,.<r.M ll.-n. iui.1 any other Information required. The plana to l« for- 
warded, carriage free, addn— i.l to Mr. H. Wale, on or before the 1st May, Occam 
with n s-aled enve!ope, containing the architect's l 
•landing with one to be placed on hia if 



CONTRACTS OPEN. 



-For I 



ltende.1 hlternti.1.1* anil 



ad<ll_,.r-« to the "Stephen's-greeo Club House, 
•coordlng to plans and spodS.-ati.ms pnrpaxod by John & Butler. Bsc,., architect. To be 
Inspected at his office. No. Hi. II um* street, Dublin, Bp to the 'ltd ot April, on which 

day proposals are to be furnished. 

ASSEMBLY T1003C9. 
nil««— Pot the erection of the SOvcnlale. AjcmWy ronma. Drawings, Ae., at 
, Newcaetle-aiuleT-Ljme, also of room «o foot by 3* feet, Tcndm 
ury, on oe before the Hat April, 1 Hill, sealed and endorsed '• Tender 

LUNATTO AdYLVV. 
-For the erectitm of two bl.icks of huildtmrs propceed to be added to tho 
latlc Asylum. I'restwich. Plana, etc.. and other parttctdan obtained by 
[ at the istnere ..f Cliarles Holt, architect, Nrdsoti^mir.', Bolbei, to l«t|, April, 
rnders. addressed •• Tender for addition, to Preetwtrh Asylum," lobe dcllrcred 
e nine a.m., on April ttw l sth. to Mr. P. f. Ilnlton, sollcttor, Salford. 

irHUHirHEri nalBwl n ( ^ Tith f 



, Montgo«neryr»iln). Plans, Ac, on applkatlo 
ait milea from the Llanymnnnrch srelUm. and nine mlbefrtim Welshpool, Kiirtrier jstrtl- 
•tllsrs by applrtng to the architect, (1. tl. rs.»tt, Kse,.. JO, (^rrtnit gardctis, Undon. Ten. 
<wts to be sent in on or before the ;*fnd April, adiireased to the Hoe. B. Wynne Ulwarda, 
Mellod Vlcaragi.. Welalipool, and endnrsed " Bnlldtng Tender." 
BF.lta-.— for reetortr-g and part rebuilding the parish church of Wakiiicham Berki (where 
there la ayunctlnn station «t tB!wl»che» of tile South Fjietem and Wtiiitli-Weetem Kail ways). 
Tiaras. Ac, at the ofBce of Mr. W, W. Wheeler, solicitor, Wokingham, till the 13th. 
Fnv'ed lernrers iilrc-te.1 to Mr. Wheeler, .«> or lefiw the 'nth pat. 
LoffrASIttHZ.— For the seTeml works to lie i Vine In the erection of St. Kavtoor's Church, 
Baeiip. l*TitTueiire. of which the foundations are just completed. Plana an at 
to Mr. Ilotiert Hoermrth. at Skubbylee. Bactrp. Tenders, either for the whole 
' wtttoI niirtlooa, must be uetlrered to Blward ~ 
l, at stuMiyle*. before one p.m. on the Wrd 




W.P.Craaa, 

1Mb. Aprtt. 



nt Wlilmple, Devon. Pliins. Ac., with 
cn,1ers to^lsr iteliver»sl oti t.r tiefore the 



scnooLs. 

Wrut.l.RT RawrjK.— For nil the works required In the erection of St Margaret'" schools. 
Whollcy Range. Porticubsn at the office of the architect, W. Wilkinson Whi taker, Jl, 
Pt. Anne street, lamiWawater, The cstimati.-a to be f..Tvrarded to the nrclutcct on or before 
the ITth April. 

KoiiTitTAWTOX.-For the erection ot a a-hnoldioose and nwldence, at NorthWwton, Plans, 
Ac, at the office of the secretary, Mr. » allonl Vlcary. at the P 
Sealed tendr rs. enkined •• Tender lor Nortutawton tcbool," to be 
Olt or before the liAh April. 

PARSONAGE. 

BfJlUtrY.— Fox the erection of it parentage, at ThurVey, Surrey. Plan., Ac. on application 
to the Rev. n. Brancker. Thnndej. near Ooualmlng, Surrey, or to Mr. J. W. Penfol.1, 
mrchlfeit, 3. Chartotte-row, Manaloo-hcniae, KC, of whom the iruantitiot may lm 
obtained, price each. Tenders (on a iterated form), to bo sent on or before 1*a April, 
to Ujc lUv. ilctirj Brancicr. 

DWELLING HOUSES, Ate. 
Uutljutt).— For the erection of it dwelling-house, near the town of Bawnboy, Co. of Cwrun, 
according to plans .aid .pes lOi^uonal th.. nfTl.e "f Mr. William I>»lin. building -sir 
Teyor, 17, Taltaitistteat, Dublin (where detailed till Is of <iiiaaUl1o> may b» .Jitalned) up 
to the nth April, when the propnaals ore to be forwarded . aeejed and prepaid, to Mr. 
W llllara Hague, Jun., architect, t'avan. 
Cmi'i'tstn NoRTOSt.— For alterations and very consditeratilo additions to a rssddence at 
Chipping Norton. Plana, Ac, at the offices of Messrs. Gibha. Thompson, and t olboume, 
nrchitots, Htratfunl.upon-Av>in, until lite iir-l Inst,, where the quantities. Ac, may be 
t of 10s. Tenders to Measn. TllOey and Wtlklna, Chipping Norton, on the 



FACTORY. 

Mouth Waijat.-Fo, the erection of a factory for Patent (Hrworks, at Coed Ta 
Moid, North Wales. To <«.nmunl,-al«, by letter, with Meases. Uoringtoa and 
ensrlncere, fipa-road, London, KB. 

TOLICE STATIOK. 

PfTns.- For the erection of a police station, Ac. at noteworthy. Devonshire, 
with Henry lord, clerk of the 1 cone. Castle of Ksrtar. anil at Uie office of Mr. 



Plans. Ac. , 



FARM BL'ILDINGH. 

Stt.nr.— For the erection of a farm-house, farm buildings, and three ootlaip*. at Walton, 
near Miwli W»«!<«-k, in the county of Salop, for Uie night Bon. Lord I'oneter. Plana, 
Ac, niUi Mr. Ilol. rt (IrtflUha. architect, Bridgnorth, until the 19th April, on which day 
tenders must be deliYeful Pi the archilecl by 11 o'cloc*. P»re\.u» launuling to lender to 
send thetr name, cither to tho architect, gf to hla lordship's i 
lis)., Burrow, i 
and plana. 

RIVER WORKS. 

Cjtitriiti milt.— For the repair of the walla ot Buitabite Sluice (about three milea Mo*) 
t ambrlilgei, and for supplying tho same with new oak doors and aoodgatea forths . fclulo* 
Pen ; new hrlitgu. over tile l r 



Clement I rancii. Clerk ot t 
cm ur beloru the ^oth insc 



1U)ADW<I11K. 



CniPPKMHAW.— For the repair of the ChipfK^nhara turnpike roads, about 17 milea, for ■ 
term of yenr. from the 1st day of June neat. Specihcotion at the office of Uie clerk, am) 
coptos f urobdied at stationer's charges. Sealed ten 1 
to Uie clerk, before, twelve noon, on the *ith inet. 

RKSKRVOIR. 

« RrWalo Brook, about thr 



1T.^.,U mil Wj-re Itailway. for the Fylde Waterworks Company, riime, 
inlorniatlon obtsdiusii at the office ot Mr. T. B. rooter. C.K., i>, JuLn Dalton- 
cimster. from whom «i«ri(icatiuna and forma ot tender con be nlgalned on 
olr. Teiflere must be sent iu to Mr. T. A. ' 
t the Fy 
twill be lot i 



tiASHuLDKB. 
Too.oitrigjt.-ror certain works required in the 



i c-t the «x.rV. of llw T.-Jmorden 



Gas Company (Limited), consisting ot a stone gasholder tank and bar wall. Plans, 
on application to the Manager, to whom waled tenders an to be sent on or before Us* 
17th April, endorsed " Tender for Oasholdcr Tank." 

RAILWAY WORKS. 

Lkyfn .vsri East of Fin: Rtti.wtv.— For tho coountctlon of the extension of the Eos* 
ot Fife Railway, from the Klloonquhor Station to the town of Anrtruther. either as a 
whole or iu the fallowing sections I. The Elie Contract, extending from the commence- 
ment of the extension msar Kllcaimuliar Station to a point near Ardtwei Farm-boasc, and 
to atont i,H". yards In length. 1. The St Mounn's Contract, ettending fro-nthe termina- 
tion of Contract No. 1 to a point near the west boundary of the parish of fitteiineem, 
oral to about :l,lij» yards In length, a. The Plttenweem (Vol tract, extending froer. tho 
point where (Nmtract No. 1 terminates, to a point near the milestone at the west end of 
Anitriithrr.Wojder. and to a boot 3,7.10 yards in length. The roils, choir*, •keepers, keys, 
ami splkra will I* furnlahed by the Contponr. Plana. Ac. with the secretary of tho 
Comfstny. at l^ven. and the line la duly marked and slaked out for tn^artion- Scaled 
lenders, cither for the wholn work or for one or tncev. of tho separate wtlont, dfjs. 
tfnctai.hed by a marking on the envelope, mnct be lodged with tho Secretary of the Cora, 
pony on or before Itth Apnt. 
Cai-KDoxiax BilLWAT.— For the COTstroetlon of the rHonehouse Drar.cn, about 4 aUaa 
:w chains In length. Plana, Ac, ot the offlon, in Glasgow, of Mr. George (Jroham, tho 
Company's engineer, where duplioate acfaodulea and blank forms of tender may be had, 
price one guinea. Au nMietant engineer will attend atStonelurtlM., on Friday, tho 1 1 lb. 



ot 11 o'clock, to uccomiany I 
toe secretary, at Glasgow, ni 

Diltt.tstnojt.— For the erectli 
Eastern Railway. Plans, At 
ardiitoct, Newooatle. Scale 
sent |n to too Secretary not 



tteoding often over the line, healed t 
lot be l.algtd with blin on or before 2«tl 
n of n t^ast'lrito jwrtico at Darlington 
..and farther inforenatlon, on appilo 
1 tenders, marked '* Tender far DarlU 
liter than tbe l.'trd inst. 



,i.r.. iiiUrtvoedtO 

' A P rl1 ' 

tation, . .. tU* Nortov 
ion to Mr. ProaseT, 
rton station,'' to bo 



Dmvl'igs •'..'., '-he imgineer'a 
I tenders to be oddrcased to tho 



FERnvittt.L.— For tlte erection of aheda over the plat forms. Ac, at Perryhill ! 
the North Rsotorfl Railway. Plans, Ac, and further Information. 
Mr. Prreoer. architect, Newcastle, Sealetl tenders, markeil "T<n 
station," to be tent In to the Secretary . not later than tbe 13rd toft, 
fttrrrgn.— For the erection of a roof far the new station at Exeter, of the ' 
Kxrter Itailwny. having an area of about i«tO square*. 
Office. Bristol Termlniis, lo the 1th of May. sealed 
Senretory, A. Moore, F^p, on or before the mh Mav. 

CAia«>N. 

FAl.Jlnt-ni._For tlie coosuuxllcn and .lellverj' of a wrotight-lmn Caisoon, fi>r No. 1, 
Graving dock, l'nlmoilth. Drawinga. Ac, at the offtoesof the lax'ks C.impany, at Fol- 
tnouth. or ot James Abcrnethy, Esq., M.I.C.E.. s, Furuametrt-etroet. We. 
prlnu-d form of tender will be sitpplie.1. which must be tilled in end .1 
ofllcos of Uio c>.un|sMiy, on or before the l-th AihtII. 

MILITARY WtlRKS. 

Ymtk.-Kor lalldlng a pros 
to tender must leave tb 
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rd cotnn 



i no rood ; the question Is already derided, 
lied date "^'^ •"""'Jjy aniwer^ 'l*^ 1 ^,' 1 "^^ 



We canned undertake lo return rejeclel c.misiitnteatlons. 

Woags in Pa.Misv^,— We Shalt feel ob'ored to any of our readers who l 
notes of works contemplated or In progrcsa In the provinces i In meal cases a el 
ineoUou that a work ts about to bo, or has already been commenced, will be .umcieot. 

W. !:.— Pilbllcatloo of letter woold do no good i the question Is already decided. 
It. L, ( Worcester) -Slabs of enamelled i" 

would answer f.MT a time, hot In tho . 

repair. 

tl. h. (Mamf.ipl).— See another page. 
At AsH-HrrrcT a«p M aacaiata - An exceptional i 
Interfere. 

C. E.— Sesi notlee cm another page. 
H. asrof. II (Slratfordiipon-Avool.-DKto. 
B. II. (Worcester). -Wo shall I 
K.-nt must always decline s 



tl. II. B. T — Shall oppei 
As ExniniToa -send name and 
Mo. SatDMoak's l.tcTcitt on Marat 
Isvture will be given in our columns as so 
necessartlv take a week or two. 
F.K . M.- Thanks ; shall be engraved. 
Il.-Next week. 

A St asraiasa raoti Nranntg Osx — All In 

A t'ovTaacTc-a — Cijdoubtedly 
V. K.— Yea,' If su liable. We 




l^llf-iiecMned, with thanks. 
W. It, o M. -Shalt bear from 
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ART EXHIBITIONS. 

HE present if an age of many novelties, and among 
lU many remarkable characteristic! «re must 
certainly include exhibitions. We arc familiar 
with the display of articles of all descriptions, 
natural and artificial, in markets and shops for 
■ale. We can also carry back to early times 
the custom of collecting in one spot articles of 
luxury and beauty, with the object of adding 
lustre to some imperial court or some sacred 
shrine. We have, too, for long been accustomed 
to the formation of permanent museums and 
collection*, where natural, scientific, or anti- 
curiosities may be preserved as objects 
and interest ; and we can carry back 
to remote day* tike establishment, for similar 
purposes, of public libraries and reading-rooms. 
Our modem exhibitions differ, however, from 
all these. They present a marked contrast to 
all museums, galleries, churches, palaces, and 
collections, because they are temporary and 
evanescent. They are, at the same time, dis- 
similar from market*, or such other collection* 
of wares and valuable* as are temporary (such 
as, for instance, the great fairs of the middle 
ages), by not being solely— in some cases not 
chiefly— established for the sale and purchase of articles exhibited ; and in 
this and some other respects they are also markedly distinct from ahopa, 
bazaars, and exchange*. 

The exhibition is, then, an institution of the nineteenth century, and as 
such interesting, as illustrating some of the characteristic peculiarities of 
the age in which we live. Let us examine a little into the nature of some 
of the sorts of exhibition now familiar to u*. 

I important, exhibition to which we (ball have 
to refer, is the annual exhibition of the Royal Academy, the 
of many other annual exhibitions of painting and sculpture. 
This has always been and still is a temporary collection of work* of art 
assembled together for the purpose of exhibition during a few months 
of the year, and then again dispersed. This exhibition has undoubtedly 
nerved very largely as a medium for the sale and purchase of picture*, 
but neither the artists nor the public have supported it solely, or even 
chiefly, on that account. 

To the artist the exhibition It valuable as a means of bringing his works 
before the public, of gaining reputation, and in some cases — especially in 
the instance of men of rare genius and a noble temper— as a precious 
-opportunity for showing or doing something noblo or great, and for 
touching the hearts of spectators by some painted poem or sculptured 
story which, urged by the natural eloquence and earnestness welling up 
within him, the anient enthusiast cannot but proclaim, and for which he 
long* to get hearers. Of the spectators, not one in a hundred comes to 
buy or does buy ; the intention is to seo and to admire, and to be pleased, 
or to criticise and play the judge of art. And if there are here and 
there artists high-souled enough to paint, not so much in order to win 
money as because they matt pour out the overflowings of their rich genius 
and endless fancy, and cannot forbear, we believe that many of those 
who most value those annual exhibition* of work* of art, among which 
the Academy is the earliest founded and the moit distinguished, do so 
because of the opportunities thus offered of being elevated, charmed, or 
' 1 by the poetry that they can find in the works of the artists with 
they have ipeciai sympathy. 
To bring the painter and his audience together is, then, the object of the 
inoutrn *y*tem of exhibitions; out of this audience, one here aad there 
may bus. but the many will only admire-, and it is as much on account of 
the many, m of the one or two, that the arrangement waa made and is 
kept up. 

The printing-ptMs has been the chief mean* of _. 
the poet into cootacv with their audience ; but the dramatist and the 
musician hare alway* had to display their works, or cause them to be 
displayed, by recitation or performance before their audience; and it is to 
provide something of this sort for painting that art exhibitions have been 
originated. 

It may bo asked, however, why is it that in the Middle and Renaissance 
Ages, when artists flourished, greater far than ours, and when cities like 
Rome, i lore nee, and Venice contained crowds great enough to furnish such 
exhibitions with guests, no such exhibitions arose? The reply is twofold, 
first, the great and intellectual judges of art were probably then confined 
to an infinitely narrower range than at present, to that the wealthy, the 
educated, and the men of leisure could bo teen in their own houses, or 
could see works of art in the studio of the artists themselves, and they 
having teen them, the artist's critical audience and those from whom hi* 
remuneration flowed were secure. Second, and chiefly, at far at related to 
painting for the people, or carving for them, or teaching them with the 
brush and the chisel, the artist of thote days had an infinitely better 
channel of doing it open to him than our modernism, with all itt improved 
civilisation, can afford. When all the greatest workt of art were executed 
in the service of religion, and were painted on the very walls of the church, 
area in its very fabric, what need, or what possibility, was there of 



i very fabric, what need, or what possibility, wai 
e of letting the picture tell it* talc than pointing 



from day to day, it was to be regarded with sentiments of awe and wonder 
something akin to worship, and was, amid the sacred objects of the 
sanctuary, to take its place as one of the appointed meant of impretsloo, 
instruction, or comfort? 

The few artist* of our own day and country who have the opportunity 
of paintiog such pictures at the Early Church pictures were, and of having 
such an audience a* this, *how, by their carelessness about exhibiting else- 
where, how much the value of ordinary exhibitions is snperseded, in tbelr 
eyes, by the special opportunities they elsewhere enjoy. If we miss Cope, 
Herbert, Dyce, and some others from the Academy walls. It is because they 
paint pictures that will hang in a more congenial situation than any they 
could there find. 

There it one very large clast of pictures, and an essentially modern 
class, which would of themselves alone suffice to maintain our exhibitions, 
even if all our historical painters were away. Landscape-painting is emi- 
nently the growth of modern Europe, and can never become the appro- 
priate decoration cither of churches or public buildings. Such poetical 
landscape-painters as Turner, Danby, Cretwick, David Cox, and others, 
have established a magnificent school, which will always furnish works 
for which their producers will desire, not merely opulent purchaser*, 
but many spectators, and the great advance* landscape-painting has made 
has been one of the main causes which have contributed to foster the 
growth of our annual exhibition* of pictures. 

Within our own day we have witnessed the establishment of the system 
of local, provincial, national, and international exhibition* of arts, manu- 
facture*, and fine art*. To an historian these will be significant marks of 
the wealth and intelligence of Europe, of the earnest desire of all classes for 
comprehensive information, and of the strong conviction on the part of the 
producing classes and of Governments that publicity and good fame is 
all important for the well-being of manufacturers and manufacturing 
states. 

At this moment private individuals and foreign Government* are (pend- 
ing rams which, in the aggregate, will amount to many hundreds of 
thousands, and are depositing articles, the value of which will amount to 
many millions, in order to promote an International Exhibition of the moit 
comprehensive nature ; and within the next few months vast sumt of 
money, and an amount of valuable time which, if aggregated, would seem 
incredible, will be devoted by individuals of all classes to the appreciation 
of this vast collection. Nothing is more remarkable than the purely 
voluntary nature of the whole. Of course, many individuals may here 
and there say with truth, that thoy are exhibitors or spectator* not 
voluntarily, but because they could not help it ; but the real pressure upon 
them, whatever particular form it may take, is really a pressure of public 
opinion ; and were not the whole mass of civilised humanity voluntarily 
inclined towards such undertakings, no power could by any possi- 
bility, or with any amount of force, accomplish the tenth part of what is 
now being cheerfully and eagerly done by volunteer*, or could approach 
to it. 

It is not now our intention here to attempt to contider this very 
interesting subject of national exhibitioni of art*, manufacture*, 
and industry in all it* bearings, or, in fact, to notice more than one solitary 
peculiarity which it presents, and which has to do with our subject. 

From the scheme of the International Exhibition of 1 SSI the fint artt 
were excluded. This glaring mistake was far less palpable than it might 
have been, owing to the happy accidents that very many of the objects of 
industrial art exhibited were of a high class of artistic design, and that 
many works of fine art, particularly of sculpture, obtained admission by 
various side door*. Dad tbli not been the case, and had not the interest 
and novelty of the undertaking been such at they were, we doubt that the 
absence of (uch a department a* waa supplied at Pari* in 1813. and It to 
exist at Kensington, would have been felt at a great defect. Felt or not, 
it was a delect, and the fact of its being the principal addition to the 
scheme of the previous one it a significant collateral proof of our 
tuent, that exhibition* of fine art* are an essential feature of the ] 
day, and will probably continue so for long to come. 

We may be thought to be patting from one extreme to another if we 
pass from the great collection at Sooth Kensington, Including at it will a 
comprehensive series of architectural designs, to the modest dimensions 
and claims of the Gallery In Conduit-ttreet. The Architectural Exhi- 
bition hat, however, very peculiar claims both upon architects and others, 
and we cannot more appropriately bring these observations to a close than 
by showing how well it deserves support. 

The works of the architect are. It is true, usually tuch at when com- 
pleted arc either wholly or partly open to public observation; but the 
positions where they stand arc quite beyond hit own control, and many 
really fine works arc so placed that unless they are known of and (ought 
for few of the educated public would even see them. While it 1* only by 
a laborious and careful study of many work* that either an architect or 
an ordinary ipectator can, without an exhibition, form a correct idea of 
the general course of the art from year to year. Now, this opportunity 
the Architectural Exhibition is established to give, and does give, and if 
now the number of visitors be but moderate, we may (afely answer that 
it is only because the number of exhibited works is small also. Let every 
executed work of Importance or remarkable design find a place there, 
and every amateur whose opinion is of any value will come to look at 
thera. 

The great stumbling-block it tho necessity, at It is supposed, of making 
up thowy, and consequently expensive, perspective drawings of any 
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perspective view in preference l<> hard and crude geometrical drawings, 
and it is equally true that a faithful perspective allows the solid effect of 
a building extremely well [ but where no other object except that of 
snaking an exhibition drawing has rendered the setting up a perspective 
desirable, we apprehend that a well- finished series of geometrical drawings, 
•specially with a little aerial perspective introduced in the tinting, will 
answer every purpose; and for this object good working drawiugs, or 
careful tracings from them, would often suffice 

At any rate, we must urge it strongly upon the attention of architects 
that as the Exhibition of Architecture has, perhaps fortunately, seemed to 
detach itself from the Royal Academy, and from other exhibitions, it is 
their duty, and will be their greatest wisdom, to raise it to the rank of one 
ot the leading annual collections, both in extent, importance, and popularity. 
We do not urge that heavy expense should be incurred in the preparation 
of special drawings or photographs, but wc urge architects to take care 
that the drawings by which they make clear their designs to their clients 
and their artificers should be such as will also make them clear to the 
general public and to architectural spectators, and then to exhibit litem -, 
and in sanction of such a course we may remind our readers that the 
recent award of the Society for the Promotion of the Fine Arts, of a medal 
for the best exhibited architect oral design of the past year, was obtained 
' Mr. Blomflcld, for a church not drawn in perspective at all. 
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THE ALBERT MEMORIAL. 

THE subscriptions for the memorial to the late Prince Contort are getting 
less and less in amount as Time— the great consoler— renews its heal- 
ing balm to the sharp wound which the nation 10 suddenly endured. They 
now, together, approach 490,000. Beyond that sum we are hardly justified 
in hoping that they wiil advance. This fact has called forth complaints 
from some of the Committee at toe lack of public appreciation of the 
Prince's services, and suggestions from others for infusing new life into 
frectmg it into a different course. It is said that 
> been Made only to the higher and wealthier classes; 
i of the subscription list shows many rich men's hun- 
i but few poor men's pence. We are reminded that the good Prince's 
labours and talents were daily devoted to the amelioration of the sufferings 
of the poor, and that little gratitude has burst forth to mark where the seed 
was scattered. There is some truth to this statement, bat aot the whole truth. 

t care to analyse the subscription list, and tonail np the absentees, 
n has an equal right to withhold and to give what be believes lie 
i afford. If wc ware, however, to hunt through the pamphlet which the 
I Mayor hat to extensively circulated, we should be able to sustain an 
opposite conclusion to that pat forth. A comparison of the list with the 
Court Guide would show that the one is not a mere reprint of the other, 
with valuable appended figures, and that their relative thicknesses is as a 

is printed in that cM,£*l!^e^ i Mtt*o?t > mte beM^artfed with™ 
dignified announcement from a special messenger that the letter presented 
was " from the Lord Mayor." Daily advertisements in the Tunes, and 
periodical voluntary notices in every other newspaper, chronicle the pro- 
of the subscriptions, even as they previously announced the 
i of forming a fund, and the object to which it is eventually to be 
No person can possibly be ignorant that a committee sitt, and 
that the list Is unclosed. The amount yet received is not so large at was 
especially by those gentlemen who started at the same 
i gigantic propositions for absorbing it. A feeling of disappoint- 
t certainly pervades society at the result ; but the fault, we believe, is 
lets with the public than with those who made some little capital oat of 
the concern by creating extravagant expectations, and put forth preposter- 
ous assertions of what it would and ought to be. No one can juttly accuse 
the nation of being insensible to the appeal made to it 
The circumstance of the Hartley Colliery accident intervened, and no 
" t diverted some portion of the spare cash which would otherwise have 
given to the Prince Consort's Memorial ; bat although the cireum- 
s as to be regretted, the resuh of it cannot be. The need of those 
nt waa treating. With the wail of the bereaved wat 
I an appeal for bread. The mourning there wat in desolate cottages, 
and the tears fell from eyes whichknew not where else to look for succour 
than to their sympathising feliow creatures. The grief at England's and 
England's Queen's lots was deeper and more solemn, but it wat lets acute. 
The need for sacrifice was not urgent in tho latter at In the former case | it 
would have tpoken trumpet- tongued for our loyalty, but for no other aeoti- 
mont if the cause of the Northumberland widows had been aacriflced to 
the with for a monolith iu Hyde-park. But when the turn of £50,000 la 
called unworthy of us at a nation, it is well to inquire what hat been 
raised to provide memorials lor other great men whose deedt illumine tho 
annals of our country. Let what public monuments wc have of Nelson, 
"the nation's darling," of Wellington, the " saviour of the world," of 
Shakspaare, Milton. Bacon, or of the Prince Consort's great prototype, the 
" blamclett" Alfred, be the antwer. It cannot be unworthy of a nation to 
do more for the perpetuation of the late Prince Consort's memory than it 
has done for cither of these ; and when it is charged against the working 
and labouring classes that they have done little or nothing to thow their 
appreciation of bit worth, it thould he remembered, in extenuation of their 
neglect, that it was not in the Princc't nature to court that popularity 
ch adulator, would attach to him. His wat the nobler mission to do 
I for its own take, to obey the inatinctt of a lofty refined mind and of a 



warm sensitive heart, conscious, perhaps, that the less educated peoplo for 
whom he worked would not do him full justice; contented, it may be, if 
he won. as he did win, their respect and esteem, and if he overcame, as he 
really did, their prejudices againtt him. No great man indeed wat ever 
prized at his full worth in hit own time. To measure his goodness one 
needed to have scaled the same lofty height ; to hare fully appreciated him 
wc must have more resembled him than we have done. Whenever, in 
future ages, a pigmy strut* where once this giant marched, we may indeed 
turn back to our history and dwell lovingly upon the bright page which 
records hia aervtcci. Then, perchance, the humblest amongst us may 
compass hit value. 

In the case of tho Hartley Colliery accident a chord was struck in every 
beating heart in England. It was the same with the public contribution 
for the widowa and orphans of the Crimean soldiers. All claaaet could 
understand those objects. They required no great intellectual qualities 
for their comprehension. They teemed personal to every one. All classes 
did not, on the contrary, understand the late Prince Contort. It U no dis- 
ptragement either to him or t hem to state the fact. Many again who 
were capable of estimating the value of hit services had objections, which 
wc have a right to respect, to the proposed form of the memorial. The 
lukewarmnrss of many wat chilled when the freezing news came forth 
that the obelisk wat to be monolithic, and that moro money than had 
been at that time subscribed would be spent upon machinery to raise, 
instead of upon art to embellish, it. The decision of the Queen in favour 
of an obelisk waa asserted, by some too-influential people, to mean 
a monolithic obelisk. We at the time pointed out the folly of appro- 
priating to large a sum at would be required for transport for the attain- 
ment of so small an idea. In face of the slackening tributes to the fund, 
the absorption of all local funds wat suggested , but with the result which 
all must have anticipated, except those who gave rite to It. Not a pc 
we believe has been gathered thence. The folly of the monolithic ] 
position was followed by these invitations to local committees to at 
their little collection upon the metropolitan Mull-fetched block, 
complaints at the stinginess of tbc middle and working causes. 

Running in lite tame narrow groove comes a suggestion that the 
begging-box and the begging-llst thould lie distributed broadcast over the 
land. Collection cards are, it is proposed, to be issued to the members 
of the Committee and their friends, to the societies in connection with the 
Society of Arts, to railway companies and bankers, to large manufac- 
turers, to the heads of Government offices, and to ladies' committees. 
Appeals for voluntary contributions having failed to satisfy the sanguine, 
the screw is to be put on by an appeal to our vanity Our unwil 
to refute compliance with the request of some one in authority, 
master or middle-aged spinster, is to bo tested. We thought this 
practice was devoted exclusively to missionary enterprise. We have all, 
perhaps, once, or oftener. In our lifetimes stumbled unintentionally into a 
family where mamma and Mist Jane devoutly employ their powers of per- 
suasion on behalf of pet infidels, and where even a toddling child, who 
does not know its letters, rattles its box and begs for " sixpence to convert 
Timputtew." It it our own fault if wc again cross the path of 
these merciless highway-women. We have even known boys at I 
filched of their pocket-money, under similar pressure, to buy bre 
for a tat (wed foundling in some unheard of region. A wandering missionary 
told them the tale of hit discovery, and proposed two weeks' contribu- 
tion from every boy. The inference which might be drawn from the lads" 
refusals forced tbem to a sacrifice which, -voluntarily, they would not have 
made, which ought not to have been placed before them, and for which 
the shrewd proposer waa patted on the head by the missionary at » 
" pattern boy." 

Now, this is precisely the ret alt 'of these " collecting cards," but, instead 
of Its being confined to an occasional house which a man may now 
it is to be forced upon us from all points of the compass. It it a 
meshed net which no fish can escape, and out of such material* the 
" voluntary " tribute of a nation'* gratitude It to be reared. Mont?, that 
raised, might fitly be squandered upon the transport of a huge stone | It 
would be degrading to the Prince's memory to adorn hia monument with 
it. It ia now, however, rumoured that the unsoundness o( the Mull block 
will necessitate an abandonment of the monolithic idea. We really hope 
such will be the case. Let ut have an obelisk, since her Majesty wlshee 
It, but let it be an artistic one, proportionate to the disposable fund. We 
want to hear no more about the backwardness of the working or any other 
class, and to see no begging cards ; we only hope that the best man or 
men to execute the work will not be ktpt back, and that we shall tee aa 
ornament to the Park Inttead of a huge cariosity. If the artistic class 
are consulted. It will be found, we believe, tbat even with an outlay of 
XJO.noo wo can poises* a monument far superior to anything which 
been reared to the honour of England's worthies, and 
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Cm iKrnovEwirxTB.— The General Purposes Committee have reported to 
the City fewers Commission that they have arranged with the parish authorities 
of Allballow*, Iterates:, to carry out the Improvement by widening Bajkinsr- 
atley round the churchyard, and also that they bad negotiated, through the 
solicitor and surveyor, in respect to the proposed improvement in Paternoster- 
row and London- house-yard , aad eapected that they would be sua hied to report 
to the court that tbc whole of the arrangements lor opening the court from 
Patenioster-row to St. 



Mr. Pearson, the City 
had been completed. 
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ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 

TIIE show of Ecclesiastical designs at tho Architectural Exhibition i>, 
to should think, equal in point of numbers to what it ha* been on 
former occasions i bat here iU equality end*. One would imagioe, fro.n 
r.n inspection of the fifty or sixty d«>iirns in the Gallery, that the study of 
Gothic art had not only been checked but had actually retrograded to the 
aurred, bard fcaturci of twenty year* ago. There 1) none of that art to 
be teen which »u carried nobly to the front at Lille and Hamburg, which 
confidently entered tlie lists against all comer* at Westminster Hall, and 
triumphantly issued thence. By tho Architectural Exhibitions of former 
yuan wo bare been able to measure tho growth of architecture. It would 
appear that a blight ha* thi* year fallen upon tho profcMioo. Messr*. 
Burgei. Clutton, beano and Woodward, Seddoo, Gilbert Scott, Norman, 
Shaw, Ncsflcld, and other*, who have heretofore made the walla sparkle 
with vigorous and healthy Gothic art, leave the work now to feebler 
hands. The Classic men are equally neglectful or indifferent. Messrs. 
Coc, Garling, AHom, E. M. Barry, Owen Jone*, and l)l(fby Wyatt. arc 
n.inies looked lor in vain in the present catalogue. We »ay nothing of the 
greater dignitaries of the profession. We should be a* anrprised to *ee 
them in Conduit-* treet a* we *houM to see prince* mingling promiicnotuly 
amongst a crowd of working men; but we had a right toexpect more than 
the » one halfpenny worth of bread to inch an intolerable de»l of tack" an 
i» hen provided for u*. The church deaigo* teem to have been prepared 
entirely after tho old-faahioned preaeription*. A certain proportion of 
crocket*, pinnacle*, traceried window*, pointed arcbe*. buttresses, gables, 
and broclie-sptres are ahlftcd and put together with scarcely more art 
than i* displayed by children with their geometrical toy*. The ttuilie* of 
ejcUUng building*, with one striking exception, arc alao unequal to those. 

year*. Mr* Vanghan sends, a* usual, a collection of sketches. 
They are highly finished, but there is a want of rigour about them, and 
they occasionally, wo fancy, betray the peculiar distortion of the camera 
lucid*. Mr. Beozley '» sketches in .France and Italy arc splendid specimens 
of iK'ncil work, as well as of architecture. They are firmly drawn. 
of°tb dH^ b ' " *" 1,icS * llt Jf (M " 0 to « n *. w * °» t0 **»lia« tho grandeur 



The design submitted In competition for Rashcllffe Church by Mr. 
Sorby is spoilt by the chimney from the vestry, which runs up beside the 
tower. It U bad enough in form alone, but It would be even worse when 
The buttress-shaped tower appear* weak in its upper 



emitting 
•lory. 

A vtrr bad photograph of Mr. Street's tomb to Major Hodson, In 
Lichfield Cathedral, Is exhibited by Mr. Eorp. It neither does justice to 
the design nor to the execution of it. 

The Chateau of Chambord, so frequently sketched. Is Mil] attractive to 
every ooe who can use a pencil. Mr. I'Anson shows a fine portion of it, 
but It i* drawn in parts out of perspective. Hit tinted sketches of the 
Castle of Ronkel, in Nassau, have the saute merit of well-selected subjects 



The font to be executed in St. Matthew's Church, BetUn.l-grecn. ha* 
well cut figure* on its four sides, but tbe architecture, to which they are 
attached is unworthy of them. 

Mr. Hayward's chapel roof Is a good specimen of the old hammer- 
bcamcd Perpendicular roof. The principals rest on columns and corbels ; 
bands of decoration run between them and at the end. which would doubt' 
less coat some money, and arc of no value, being too weak in their lines and 
out of all character with the simple dignity of the roof. 

We have already alluded to the tasteless design of Messrs. Green and 
Be TJlle for tho Unitarian Chapel at Hotnpstcad. In it the archttects 
have evidently been forced Into an uncongenial style. It seems really 
Jortign to them. They give us about the same idea of Italian Gothic as a 
boarding school Mite affords us of tbe French language. Educated to 
portray the " bold Roman manner," their hand* seem cramped, and they 
st.rn^e at the work which other men, differently disciplined, perform with 
ease. 

Mr. Lamb sends a very instructive series of designs. His first design 
for the City of London Consumption Hospital has those broad masse* of 
wall-surface which architect* are generally to chary of giving us. The 
main window is deeply recessed, and obtains value from the broad shadows 
which it is capable of holding. Very clever also In its arrangement 
>» the east end of St. Andrew's Church, at Aldwerk, and the little porch 
which forms one of his studies for proposed churches in tho frame num- 
bered 89. 

The ptmtn^raphs of the 8t Patrick's Cemetery, Low Loyton, Essex, by 
Messrs. Wilson and Nicboll, show some brick buildings with stone 
dressings, vastly superior to anything which unlimited competition pro- 
cures for Protestant cemeteries. Economy has evidently been insisted 
upon, but Messrs. Wilson and Nic boll's art shines brightly through it. 
In fact, as some plants grow best in poor soils, so we think these gentlemen 
are more successful in treating simple buildings than they are in the more 
costly work visible in their drawiugs of the high altars In the churches of 
St Charles Borrotnoo, Upper Ogle-street, and of the Augastiu Friar* at 
Limerick (WX not but that the true Gothic spirit is seen in all alike. 
They arc only inferior when compared with the same architects' work. 
The third sketch of altars has a heavy cumbrous support, which seems 
only necessary to support a pinnacle, which is a blot upon the design. In 
the csmetery tho piercings of the stone for the lights arc capitally 
managed. 

Mr. Trucfltt send* a sketch of the plainest of churches. It is evidently 
» not a moulding or cusp upon it. It has no buttresses. 



I tower, turret, or other of the paraphernalia of the modern Gothic school, 
and yet we should be sorry to s>e it restored. It looks what it Is— an 

! unpretending village church, well unite.! for tire countryfolk of Blakemcrc. 

I It is, however, only a fraction of Mr. Truefltt's drawing, which consists 
chiefly of a huge poplar tree and a broad expanse of gally-plaated 

I flower beds. 

Mt. Manning's chapel, at Hampton, is well proportioned, and in good 
taste. It has rather too large a display of colours in the material. Mr. 
M. I. North's design has been judiciously hung beside It as a foil to sot 
it off. 

The interior of Speen Chnrclt. near Newbury, Is weak in design, as well 
a* in representation. Pointed arches, round columns, an open roof, and 
I chamfered bench ends, are therein pot together in the ordinary stereotyped 
manner. 

From similar threadbare features of church architecture Met its. 
Francis have composed the closely resembling churches of St. Stephen's, 
1 Westbonrne-park, and St. Mary's, Kilburn (57). Mr. Coe'a St. Philip's 
t Church, Kcnnington-road, exhibited by the colouriat, Mr. Hect holme, and 
dozens of others which hang upon the walls, have tho same family likeness. 
; Passing tho highly finished drawing of 8t. Asaph's Choir (6a), we come 
j upon a poor representation of St. A I ban's Abbey, by Mr. Julian, and a fine 
drawing of a sculptured trefoil, by Mr. Edmeston. A couple of good sub- 
ject* have been (in 6S) inadequately treated by Mr. Baxter, and the back 
of Mr. Leonard'* frame would have been as ornamental as the drawing 
in it. 

" Imitation," it ia said. Is the homage which vice pays to virtue, and the 
saying receives confirmation in Mr. Pliipps' design for a church, (73). He 
has boldly taken the one step from the sublime to the ridiculous. He 
fancies, apparently, that Mr. Street's talent lies solely in bis rapid etching, 
and boa, consequently, taken (treat point to produce simply a coarse draw- 
ing. He has borrowed the lovely spire-lights from Mx. Street's church of 



it to enrich the design. 
'. Burnet's design for a family memorial (78) 
There are all the materials for a work of art. 

We would 



St. Giles, Oxford, but they fi 
It is painful to see in M 
how money may be wasted, 

except only tho knowledge of a master in employing 
prefer a mason's headstone to such a memorial as this 

Mr. Shoubridge'* two oil paintings of views in Florence show only how 
the Committee have been obliged, in their disappointment In those Invited, 
to go out into tlie highway* and by-ways to compel folks to come In and 
panake of publicity. The drawing of St. Mary's, Greenock, by Mr. Goldie, 
n, wo believe, one which we saw here two yoars ago. Hi* studies for 
portions of the interior of Arundel Castle are likewise, we think, no 
strangers to ns. They arc, however, excellently designed in parts, and we 
are not sorry to havo another opportunity of examing t item. 

Mr. Drayton Wyatt's lithograph of Mr. Scott's design for the proposed 
interior of Ring's College Chapel, mokes us wish to sec the enlarged draw- 
ing from which It was taken. It appears to be in that style which Mr, 
Scott has so successfully used at St. Michael's, Comhill. The roof ha* 
semicircular ribs resting on columns and corbels, is open to the rafters, 
and has panels between tbem filled with coloured ornament. Tho walls 
are diapered, and coupled columns support the arches which divide tho nave 
from the alale*. 

Mr. Hay ward'* design for the Congregational church and schools at 
Plymouth, are not equal to that of his smaller works. The Idea is good, 
especially of the schools, and a vein of original thought pervades it, but 

186 is another design in which Mr. Street's spire-lights at St. Giles's 
have been introduced. One good point in this design is the avoidance of 
meaningless and useless buttresses. 

Mr. Wimple's designs for cemetery dispel ore designed upon a business- 
like principle to suit the limited intelligence of a local board. Tbe money 
to bo expended is divided equally between the two chapels, to secure the 
interest of the dissenters. Even a turret is given to the dissenters' 
chapel. It is a very good plan to work upon when the main object is to 
be successful in the competition. 

173 was likewise submitted in competition for the Plymouth 
gatlonal Church. With one-half the amount of work it might possibly 
twice a* well. 

There ore some good pictures in the dissenters' chapels of tho Wolford 
and Ipswich cemeteries, designed and carried ont by Mr. Henry E. Cooper. 
Mr. Robins exhibits a photograph of the Croydon Cemetery chapels, of 
which we saw drawings some year* ago. Mr. Seddon, although he exhibits 
no design, contributes two or three masterly sketches of some good stained 
gins*. That from Bhetms Cathedral is particularly fine. It is qui to 
refreshing to tee a Greek monument built now a days. Mr. Edward 
Richardson has designed one tastefully (#»), and although it contains no 
great amount of originality, it has as much of that quality as three parts 
of the designs by the Gothic men, who will, as a matter of course, con- 
demn It utterly. The Union Cliapel at Highbury must have been a 
shocking eye-sore if It has been improved by the alteration exhibited in 
Messrs. Bedell and Lander's drawmg (309). 

BIr. Croft bas put a new roof to the parish church of Bhuckburgh (ail), 
without destroying Its character, — no trifling accomplishment In these days. 
It is one of the first parish churches which wc have seen which has not 
been actually ruined by so-called restoration. The design of the pulpit at 
St. Matthew, Bethnal-grecn, is far more successful than that of the font 
which wc have before mentioned (236). 
Church tower, 
drawing* in tbe 1 



ar more successful Hum that or tne com 
'2x6). - Tltc octagon stage of All Saints' 
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thenceforward, till the close of the Exhibition on October Uth,» the 
charge, on Fridays and Saturdnys, wa* 2». fid. 

While on this subject, it mar be interesting to mention that from the grots 
receipts n sum of t7i29 17«. 5d. had to be deducted for lo*»e« on light gold, 
and defaced. *puriou* and foreign coin. Of oonnterfcit English money 
there were 12 crowns, 2«0 half-crown*, 1,031 shillings, no sixpences, and 
3 fourpence*. making altogether the amount of £90 5s. These returns 
i to di-provo the notion that, from their greater value, half-crowns and 
i are most commonly imitated. As no change was given at the 
it follows that there were 2*2 uttering* of the larger pieces, as 
1 to l.oao at the lowest, or 1,127 at the highest computation of the 
smaller coins. 

The total number of visitor* was 0,039,135. In the refreshment depart- 
ment the various classes spent on an average about threepence per head; 
those at i- laying out 4 4d.; thaw at 2s. <>d., 4 8d.; and those at Is. 
24<1. per head. 

The ji jm>ii ticket* were, for gentlemen, three guineas; for ladies, two 
guineas; and the total number *o!d wa* 25,605, of which 13.494 were gen- 
tlemen's, and 12,111 ladies' tickets; the net amount received being 
£67,314 Is. Of this sum, C38« 10*. wa* received from the »alc of IS! 

>'* and 184 ladies' tickets, at the reduced rate* of 30*. and 20*. 




ARC H MO LOG I C A L INSTITUTE. 

AT Ibe meeting of Uie Archaeological Institute, April 4, Octavi i'« MonuAX, 
Esq.. M.P., V.I*., in the chair, Mr. Watebtoh read a paper "On the 
Art of Niello," preliminary to the proposed exhibition by the Institute, in June, 
of a series of specimen*, combined with examples of enamel, so a* to show the 
progress of the two medttevsl art* of decoration, which contributed largely to the 
rnrkhment of ancient jewellery and metal work. He described the process tm- 
1 and th« nature of the metallic compound ol silver with other metals, 
ur and borax, termed ntW/a, and traced its us* by the Etruscans ami 
ins, noticing example* in the kirchcrian Museum and the Vatican, of which 
the dale has I wen assigned to B.C. tiOO. After the Christian era the specimens 
are comjiarattvely frequent, nnd several fine works existing at Rome were noticed, 
as alio MM H Mr. Waterloo'* own colleelion— this is a ring of tl»e seventh 
century. He proceeded (o trace the nn among the Anglo-Saxons, who were 
celebrated throughout Europe fur skill in goldsmllhry; and be instanced the gold 
ring in the British Museum, bearing the name of Etfielwulf, father of Alfred, in 
niello. Tills curious art, chiefly employed oa sihsr ornaments, was practised 
also in Irehind, and fins specimen* exist in the Museum of lite Royal Irish 
Academy, also on tin Cross of Cong, wrought about 1185. Niello is found also 
on the Bwtltt hrooche*, of which the Duke of Hamilton and the Marquis of 
Drradalhnne bad exhibited examples at previous meetings of the Institute. The 
art was doubtless introduced from Italy, and Tbeophilus, in hi* valuable treatise 
on Anctent Arts, slate* that the Tuscans excelled in its use. Mr. Wnterton de- 
scribed a few nf the most benntiful specimens of later time*, such a* church 
ornamen's, well illustrated by Cleogwara and other writers. Niello, he remarked, 
hns a peculiar interest, a* having led to the art of calcography and the transfer 
of engraved doign* to paper, through the precious discovery by Mono l'lnigoerra. 
Niello *» much used by Cellini and the later Italian artist* in metal, and has 
lingered amount the Russians, Ity whom numerous works thu* enriched are 
product d to the present time; hut they are deficient in delicacy of design, and 
the artistic effect displayed in mcditrviil example*. 

Mr. Mr h i t, Assistant- Keeper of Public Records, then read some notices 
of the " Karlv Use of Gunpowder In the English Army," which be had found in 
the Pipe Rolls of the Exchequer, relating to the campaign of Edward III., in 
1340, in which the Rattle of Cressy was fought 

Sir Fmkdkkic Maddk.x then gave a discourse on a charter of Edward the 
Confessor to the Moaks of Westminster, dated 1060, with his seal enclosed 
in a bag of beautiful tissue. This document wa* sent fur the Inspection of 
the Institute bv the Earl of WinrhiUca. It was printed by Dugdale in the 
Moniistiroti, hating been round by him in the Hatton I.ihrnry, at Eastwcli, in 
11340, ami since that time it had never been submitted to critical examination 
until tbe present time. It* authenticity, 8b?. Frederic observed, had long been 
queationed j many charter* exist of early period*, fabricated in some cases, 
probably to suppty'the loss of genuine instruments ; rxample* occur among those 
relating to Crovland, Peterborough, Worcester, tec., but tbe monks of West- 
minster seem to have been most skilled in such imitations. Sir Frederic stated 
that, of a 1 monastic documents prior to the time or Henry I., none was free from 
suspicion. 

Mr. Fr.nc.oos gave an account of a recent discovery in Carlisle of a curious 
Roman .eulpturr, representing, as Mr. Franks suggested, a soldier of one of the 
legionary cohort* quartered on tbe line of tbe Roman wall. 

Mr. Ll vih-k communicated a memoir on ancient gardens, Illustrated by plans 
of the frardens at Biols and other place*, and by a piece of French tapestry, 
date about liSO, in which numerous representations of garden decoration* are 
displayed. 

Amongst object* exhibited were a fine series of Papa) medals, from the six- 
teenth century, by Professor Westmacolt ; Italian gold rings, by Mr. Waterton ; 
a document with a unique Impression of the teal of the Captain of the Isle of 
"iy Mr. Hewett ; and a silver watch, presented by Charles II. to Captain 
I, by whom he wa* conveyed to Prance after tin disastrous battle of 
in 1651. This watch, made by the celebrated Hookr, 
by Mr. Rhodes. 
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The Fitp n n AnrniTE*. — An extenaive addition ha* just been made to the 
Palace of the Archives of tbe Empire, by the completion of a large ftre-proof 
building at the corner of tbe Rue des Quatre-FU* and the RueduChaume, Pari*. 
The wall, are all two metres thick, and the floors of iron. Tbe general archives 
of the Empire comprise several million* ol document*, conluined in :Jtsl,000 boxes. 
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THE STREET ARCHITECTURE OF LONDO Sf. — MB. EDMESTOX'S 
LECTURE. 

IN our last we gave a report of tbe lecture delivered by Mr. James En* MTOl* 
before the Society for the Knroumgement of tbe Fine Arts, at U, Conduit- 
street, Regent-street, on Thursday sc'nuight. 

The chair wa* occupied hv Mr. K. U. Lamh, who, in introducing tlie lecturer 
to the meeting, remarked tliat the Mihjeel of .trert architecture wa* one of great 
importance, and that he was afraid it had been much loo lightly treated iu this 
metropolis. 

The lecture having been read, the Chairman said lie had no doubt some 
gentlemen present would have something to »ay on the very interesting subject 
of Mr. Kduierton's very able pnper. The paper contained mony point, of deep 
interest, hut it was almo,t impossible tn E o into the whole of them. The antiquity 
of London and the different uaim-i now given to old place* was a point nf im- 
portance. We were very apt to lose sight of the old thing* by the new position 
and tlie new garments' they were plnced in. As to Crosby llali and other 
buildings referred to by the lecturer, t bey were possessed of immense in'.cre»t, 
looking at the position they held in tbe history of Kmrlaad. As to Crosby Hall, 
losers of antiquity knew the building and admired it, hut they saw from time to 
time beautiful fragment* of carving in wood and stone placed under tbe most 
barbarous demolition that could possibly happen. He knew that more than 
twenty years ago a great portion of the old building was taken down and sold. 
After a time it changed from being a packer's place to be a music hall. Now it 
seemed there bad born another chonire, which did not improve the building. 
In the change one regretted to see a building of so much interest so completely 
forgotten, ami left to destruction as it was. Mr. Kdme.ton had alluded to the 
changes that necessarily took place In all countries in *rt arising from 
various circumstances. * They knew very well that tbe architecture of 
300 vear* ago would not do for tbe architecture "ol the present day. A* 
man improved in bis want* and manufactures, and so on, architecture 
must also improve ; and it had done so. One of the great error* of the 
present day wa* Is jout Improved want* and manufactures into old garb* and 
antiquated form*. That wa* not what they ought to do at the present day ; they 
ought to advance the noble art of architecture with the art manufactures of the 
day. He reroerobered souse few year* ago a nociety established, winch 
would never admit that there wa* nu architect in existence who could design a 



church or a budding, and 



themselves usurped the power 
Many men bad been cramped by I he opinion* of people, and thu* architecture 
had been kept in trammel*. Mr. Edineston bad alluded to the sky-line. 
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ther subject* of that nature, which led to a very 
First, architects bad to deal with that 
imal John Hull, who, possessed of hi* square yards, 
, from the ground to the skv, and I will do as I like 
with it ; if I can buifd my six or ten stories high, and can get rental for them 
on my bit of land, it will be better than all your architecture, and it will also |<uy 
me better." A* Mr. Edmeston bad remarked, cornices might lie made useful by 
greater attention being paid to their arrangement. Then there was another 
difficulty which architects hud to contend with, aud that was an Act of Parlia- 
ment. Unfortunately, Act* of Parliament were not made by architect*, nnd so 
thev could not expect arli*t-matters to be well considered. Attention to tbe 
sky-line was recently coming more into fashion, and when followed with ability 
and carefulness it was likely to produce roost interesting architectural eflecls in 
London. Rut it might lie that instead of care being taken that a particular »ky- 
line should harmonise with some other sky-line nnd produce a fine effect, tbe 
sight might be destroyed by the Introduction of incongruities. He trusted, 
however, that In tlie course of a little time, through education on the part of tbe 
public in the art of architecture, such defect* would be got rid of. There was 
no doubt that in respect of education in architecture, there was much to he gut 
over . not much difficulty, but much prejudice. It wa* no novelty that architec- 
ture was looked upon a* a mere dry- line-aud-rule science, and that it was 
nothing but Euclid put in a different form. That was the opinion of the general 
public a* to what architecture wa*. Now, the principle* ol architecture were as 
•imple as possible, and as easy of acquisition a* the broad principles of painting. 
He. iked to hear a man not connected with art say that be liked tin. or that 
pointing, or this or that building, bat why lie liked It he could not tell. Still, 
that he did like the pointing or building was a great point, and a little 
education would teach that man why lie should be pleased with the buildingor 
painting. They ought to iueulcaia simple principles as much a* possible. The 
great aim of the architect was to make a bulldiug so as to impress the mind that 
It was a beautiful object ; and what could tie beautiful that wa* not harmonious ! 
He thought that Ibe lecture delivered hy Mr. Edmeston that evening would be 
exceedingly useful in the education of the general pnblic. A* to Mreet architec- 
ture and it* incongruities, they found Gothic houses next to Greek bouses, but 
such things could not be got over without teaching the people, and it was for 
architects to do so a* much as possible. It wn* to be hoped the public would not 
look on architecture as a dry art, but as one that was very simple, and the 
general principles of which were very easily acquired. 

Mr. Hi'Ki.g'tONE referred to the sky-line of building*, and to one of the 
greatest deformities in the street architecture of London, if a person went to 
the south stile of Betgrave-square and looked toward* the east aid*, he would see 
a range of building* lsaving some architectural pnitensions, but when he looked 
at the sky-line he would find n medley of chimneys in all form*, which made the 
whole Oilng perfectly ridiculous. Then If a person went down looking towards 
Wilton-street he would find a uniformity in the buildings, but there was no sky- 
line, and a furest of chimneys presented itself in all direction*. It might lie >aid 
that chimney* at the ton of a house were in some degree a sort of un tameable 



objects whicn could not is- manasred, but then they should resnemlier that 
' s by the chimneys, and that the last thing a p 



that there 

was a beauty added to Venice by the chimneys, and that the last thing a person 
would wish would be to see them away, far they made a most beautiful orna- 
ment in many of the ancient cities, a* at Nurcmburg. A chimney wo* not an 
unsightly thing if properly treated. In alluding to architecture as an art, the 
lecturer seemed to imply that beauty In the decoration of a city wa* a thing 
separate from usefulness and conveniences. Now be {Mr. Uurlstune) said fitness, 
propriety and convenience were often the very elements of beauty, and that 
besuity sprung out of them. One reason for the ugliness of London was that it 
had not been built freely on the ground of fitness, propriety and convenience of 
the circumstances. One circumstance I tad tended to injure the street architec- 
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THE BRITISll MUSEUM. 

THE decision of the Government on the subject of providing additional 
accommodation for Ihc collection* of the British Museum i* now 
definitely annouDceJ. by the publication of the correspondence which, lit* 
passed between the Lords of the Treasury and the Trustee*. 

The Trustees, at interval* within the period of a year, urged the question 
on the Government, and anally culled their attention strongly to the fact 
that, from sundry recent accession* to the Department of Antiquities, the 
want of ipaco had become so intolerable as to demand an immediate and 
effectual remedy. The reply was conveyed in a lengthy Treasury minute, 
dated 13th November, 1*61, in which it was announced that, as the 
Government alone had to bear the responsibility of making a proposal to 
Parliament, they considered it to be their duty to review the entire 
. and, while weighing conflicting opinions, to arrive at a practical 



Although the Bloomsbury site had excellently served its purpose, yet, 
considering the growth of a eity Continually stretching outwards, sub- 
stantial reasons might be found for separating the collections, fur which, 
however, it was important to choose a spot easily accessible. If the 
internal communications of London were to remain fixed, u site so 
a* nioorosbory to the mass of the population could hardly be 
; but, as these communications are felt to be imperfect, and must 
be increased, other spots on leading line* of thoroughfare might become in 
process of time even more accessible — except to those living in the 
immediate neighbourhood — than that on which the Museum now stands. 

The cost of a site on the estate of the Royal Commission of 1851 would 
be less, by some hundreds of thousands of pounds, than at Bloomsbury; and, 
moreover, if the Natural History Collections were removed, a fabric of a 
cheaper description than the British Museum might and should be 
I for their accommodation. The saving to be effected at Kensington, 
o bead* of site and buildings, would thus be very great. 
My Lords conclude by stating that, in their judgment, some of the col- 
lection* ought to be removed ; and that they will be prepared to make 
proposals to the Royal Commlstloncr* for the provision on their estate of 
•pace sufficient to receive, at first, the Mineralo«lcal, Geological, and 
Palaeontotogical Collections ; and ultimately, if thought desirable, for the 
remainder of the Natural History ]>cpnrtmcnt. 

At a special general meeting of the Trustees, held on the 3rd December, 
and attended by nine members of the Government, It was resolved to 
appoint a Committee to consider the mode in which the proposal* of fie 
Treasury minute could be best carried into effect, 'litis Committee con- 
sisted of Ave Trustees — the Speaker, the Duke of Somerset, Mr. Walpotc, 
Mr. Towneley, and Mr. Grote. They held some meetings; nnd in 
January, after having conferred with Mr. Smirke and the heads of 
departments, they adopted, with slight verbal alterations, a report which 
hail been prepared at their desire by Mr. Panixxl. The report wa» 
privately printed and sent to each Trustee, with a notice requesting hi* 
attendance on the 10th February at a special general meeting, at which it 
was to be taken into consideration. It was then received, and its sugges- 
tions adopted. 

The Committee recommend in their report that nil the objects of 
natural history should be speedily and simultaneously removed. The 
Botanical Collection may, perhaps, be moved to Kew -gardens, if a small 
series be reserved to illustrate fossil botany In connection with 
palaeontology. The Ethnological Collection should be provided for elsc- 
wltcrc, and the portraits may be moved to the National Portrait Gallery. 

The accommodation gained by the removal of these collections would 
amount to 63,719 square feel. 

Although the Antiquities and Library Departments have the chief 
claim* to the redistribution of the vacated space, tike Committee think 
that other divisions of the Museum have also claims on their consideration. 
The buildings now usod for tho ndministrativo part arc deficient In space 
for clerks, and stationery, and papers of all kinds, ami Tor the transaction 
of business, besides being subject to inconvenience from the unsuitable 
arrangement of rooms. Next, it is absolutely necessary to provide for the | 
exhibition of coins and medals, and a selection of gems, cameos, nnd ' 
valuable ornaments. In the Department of Print* and Drawings space 
is required for classifying and arranging the whole collection, and for , 
exhibiting such selected work* as may convey a general idta of the 
progressive practice of Iwth arts. Booms for studies are wanted, too, in 
this department. The Committee have also to consider the confined space 
for binding books, and they suggest that adequate provision should be 
made for having all book* bound within the Museum premises — an 
arrangement which had been allowed to be temporarily infringed npon. 

The structural alterations, which are proposed to be effected, are, of 
course, subject to such modifications as may hereafter be determined. 
They ore mainly comprised in the following suggestions. 

Bight and left within the readers' entrance of the corridor leading to 
the reading-room are to lie new staircases. The present staircase on the 
left of the entrance-hall is to bo removed. With tike area thus gained, and 
by taking down tho wall which divides ibe staircase from the Roman 
Gallery and substituting columns, a room, 94 feet by 60 feet, will be 
obtained for antiquities. The removal of sundry partition walls, and the 
appropriation of piecei of unoccupied ground to the west, will allow 
additions to be made to the Egyptian Gallery, the Grsreo-Roroan Saloon, 
and the Elgin rooms. 

On the upper floor, the rooms now occupied by Geology, Mlneral'try 
and PalMootology will be transferred to the antiquities, which already 
©oeupy the west tide. Such it the solidity of the buildin 



galleries on this floor might be used for the exhibition of sculptures, even 
of large size. 

When tho new library and reading-room were erected, it was believed 
that there would be space for 800,000 volumes, calculating the annual 
increase for 40 years at 80,000. But the annual increase hat now reached 
33.000 volumes ; and, although the new building will contain more books 
than it was originally estimated to hold, yet, if the present rato of increase 
continue, it will be full in about 35 years. Alterations are indicated 
which would provide additional space for 300,000 volumes Details are 
given of tho proposed accommodation for tho binder, for the Trustees' 
offices, and for tho several collections of print* and coin*. Into these it is 
needless to enter more particularly. 

The proposed additions to the departments retained in the Museum ore 
shown in the following list : — 

PraniC hmn*. Propowd uMIUoa. 

Printed books 117,74* .... I7,wa 

MwnifcripU IS J Tit .... S.4*> 

AntiqaltlM »l,7»4 .... tl.CM 

t\>lns and Motals SJbO .... V*>'iO 

IMnt* awl Drawing* UfiOO .... Z>,"A 

Office*, A*c. SJ'JS .... 3,G2ti 

Biodm 4,53s .... 1.2J1 

The Committee urge that the erection of building* on unoccupied 
ground at the Museum should be proceeded with at once, and also that no 
time should be lost in providing building* for the reception of the Natural 
History Collection* ; because, until this be done, no redistribution of the 
vacated space can possibly be undertaken. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has announced his intention of intro- 
ducing a Bill into Parliament for the purpose of legalising tho separation 
of Ihc collections at the British Museum on the plan proposed, and for 
maintaining the control of tlie Trustees over the several collections. 

The site designated by the Royal Commission it understood to be that 
temporarily occupied by the western annexe to the International Exhibi- 
tion, and forming the cast tide of Prince AlbcrtVroad. A* the Govern- 
ment wish to have eight acres of land, a portion of about two acre* with a 
frontage to Kensington-road will, probably, be added in order to obtain 
the required extent. 



FIVE SHILLING DAYS AT THE EXHIBITION OF 1851. 

SOME one has said, with more amartnoss than truth, that " nothing is so 
fallacious as facts, except flgurcs." A saw of this kind, having with 
it a certain epigrammatic ring, passes current, and is handed about by 
those even who arc aware of the great value of statistic*. At all events, it 
may be safely averred that there is one thing more delusive and lea* to be 
relied upon than cither facts, or figures, and that is popular Impression. 
Many supposed " facts" rest on no sounder basis than general belief, and 
will not stand the test of those " figures" which are described a* so 
deceptive. 

Some complaint has been made about the number of days immediately 
succeeding the opening of the International Exhibition that arc set apart 
for those only who pay five shillings on entrance. Now, what the Com- 
missioner* have to regard i* the eventual profit of the Exhibition, and, to 
insore that, they should arrange the scale of charge* for admission so as, il 
possible, to prevent the guarantor* from being called upon to make up any 
deficiency. In this view, therefore, they arc clearly free to act on their 
own judgment, and are quite justified in having an eye to the interests of 
nil classes; and, moreover, they have an in comestible right to fix the ad- 
mission fee at whatever sum they please. Granted that a high charge 
thins the attendance, that is the very end in view — to let people walk 
about comfortably and easily, without the insufferable, stifling sensation 
produced by mobs, whether of well-dressed or ill-dressed persons. Which 
of us is not' familiar with the heat, the dust, and the weariness inseparable 
from any general gathering ? After all, it five shillings too high a price 
to pay for peace ani comfort f 

The almighty shilling is always ready to rise up and inveigh against 
high charges, nnt in tho least with any idea of cheapness, bat upon 
" principle ;" not. of course, thinking of self, but thoroughly single-minded, 
and anxious to place the honest, hard-work iny; nun— ever and always him 
—on a footing with the highest in the land. If the objectors could not 
hereafter enjoy abundant opportunities of making at many visit* as tbey 
choose " at their own prices,"* there might be some cause for grumbling. 
But, it will be urged, it is the shillings that pay — it is the money of the 
many, and not that of the few, which makes the sue cess of any show, or 
entertainment. Most persons, if asked their impression as to the receipt* 
of the former Exhibition, would unhesitatingly say that the crowds which 
entered on tho shilling days were so enormous at to forbid the hope of any . 
comparison with the early days of high prices. Nevertheless, it happens 
that, on a careful examination of the amount received each day at the 
different prices— whether at the 5s. charge during the first three weeks, or 
at the subsequently reduced rate*— there it a molt remarkable agreement 
between the turn* taken. The Exhibition of 1851 was open to the public on 
140 dayt (exclusive of the 1st of May, when no payment was made at the" 
door*), and the total receipt* were £356,808 It. ; to that the average for 
the whole period wat *i,548 per day. while the average of the first three 
week*, at the charge of 5*., wtt £2,546. 

On the 1st of May season ticket holder* only were admitted; on the 
2nd and 3rd, the payment for admisiion was a pound. From tho 5th to the 
84th (inclusive), the charge wa* 5s. Friday ani Saturday then became, 
respectively, 2*. 6d. and 5*. days, ending with Saturday. August and; and 
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ARCHITECT l*R AL ASSOCIATION COFfVERSA ZIOb'E AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES. 
II K Arcbitivtural Association coNeerimzione for the distribution of prizes took 
place 00 t'riduy evening, when there was a very numerous attendance of 
• and gentlemen. Amongst tlw gentlemen present we noticed Mum. 
A. W. lUomfield. M.A., President of the Association: Thomas Ulasbill, O. B. 
New, C. P. Havward, H. P. Spiers. R. O. Harris, K. B. Lamb, Randall Draw, 
— Tculon, — tf orris, II. A. Dnrbysltlrr, — Oliver, — Isaacs, I). Uromlon, J. P. 
Seddon, B. J. Hcnwell, ice. 
Shortly after • o'clock the chair was taken by Mr. BLOMFtELri, Oie 
who remarked that opon such occasions it was usual to compress the 



■ss lion of the proceedings' Into as small a space as possible. That .-Teni ti- 
the onlr business was tlw agreeable our of the distribution of a certain number 



of prize*. Tlic principal prize was the annual one given by Sir. Tile, M.P., and 
the Committee of the Association were in hopes that be would be present that 
evening to Rise tlw prizes, bat they had received a note to say that his health 
would not allow him to he present". Had Mr. Titc been present he would no 
doubt have made some useful remarks, and given some wholesome advice. The 
prizes hail been awarded in the following manner : — Mr. Tile's prize* for die best 
designs for a Town Mansion, first prize to Mr. H. Hack, and the second prize 
to Mr. A. Walters. (The successful competitors fur all the prizes, which were 
professional book*, received the rewards for their skill and industry from the 
Chairman amidst load applause.) The next prizes were for the best designs for 
a tiled pavement, first to Mr. E. Wlmbrldge, second to Mr. P. H. Hayward. 
The next prizes were for the beat designs lor a piece of wall decoration, first prize 
to Mr. E. J. Tuner, and the second to Mr. E. Wtxabridge. The prize designs 
were exhibited in tl»e great gallery. He waa sorry tluit the agrxealsle task of 
giving the prizes had not fallen upon Mr. Tite, or some senior member of the 



Mr. E. B. Lams regretted that Mr. Tite, who waa always so eloquent on such 
occasions, was net able to be present and to fill the pince which be felt himself 
so incompetent to occupy. It waa gratifying to him, and it most he to all lovers 
of art, to find the rapid progress which had been made in architecture for some 
years. Though not aa old man, he could recollect the time when architecture 
was little known and little thought of. When he commenced the study of archi- 
tecture there wns no Royal Institute of British Architects and no Architectural 
Association. There were a few meetings held- of a professional character, hoi hi 
such remote places that they were little known, and less thought of. But still 



the feeling fur art ivos progressing. They had Britton's works paving the wa, 
John Carter had previously done bis work, and cootmeneed the resuscitation 
Gothic architecture, and Pugin the elder laid the foundations iu a sound a 
solid way for the Instruction of those who loved the art. They had in t" 
rooms the works nf the more recent Pngin, examples of industry, study, tn 
and thought, which made it a marvel how he could have dona them. Is 
coarse of time sprung up the Institute ; then, or he believed previously, 
ArciUte€tural.Ui«)dallon,or«om.eucl.s<H!i e ty. wa. established. The lost! 
became an association of the older members 0/ the rirofesston, useful in its 



1 its way 

x, and settling disputes in matters of minor Importance: 
while the Architectural Association waa founded for the benefit, instruction, and 
advantage of the younger members of the profession. lie found tluit there were 
many younger members of the profession who were rising up with considerable 
talent, and they had at that moment on instance before them, in ibe works for 
which the prizes (riven by the president of the Institute had been awarded. The 
tact of younger members of the profession rising to improve thrmsrlTes and to 
make a school uf thdr own waa a great epoch in the annals of art, especially in 
the architectural profession. He had heard Mr. Tite aay that in his younger 
days considerable difficulty was experienced in the study of the art ; there were 
then no books published, or very few, and in tart there was nothing to bring out 
the talent of the individual. • It was left to the individual to work hie way as beat 
he could, but now the difference was evident in every wav. At the corners of 
the streets they had examples of the masters of the art, ami they bad the actual 
tacts, the photographs of buildings all over Europe and indeed the world, placed 
before them in ait absolute form. They had no occasion now to go to Egypt, 
Home, or Athens, to study the architectural art, and it was gratifying to 'find 
that young men were taking advantage of the benefits offered to them. But this 
should be considered, that the best examples should be studied carefully— not to 
be copied but to be emulated. Now, be liad no doubt toe younger members of 
the p r o fessi on would do so, and the Architectural Association was a school formed 
to accomplish that object. He would have all to think for themselves • let them 
consider that architecture woe not a mere profession of rule and line ami romps**, 
and let them bear in mind that those who followed it were artists, and that their 
great aim was to produce a picture, and to bring all the detail* into a beautiful 
form. Artist materials should be employed so as to produce a pleasing effect on 
the beholder. The painter bad done that, and why should not tbe architect ' 
Architecture was a fine art, and It was so connected with painting that it was in- 
wspnrable from It. The same law* that governed painting governed architecture. 
The artist took his palette and colours, and produced a great work on hi* 
■ ; the architect took his palette, and witli bard materials produced his 
on the ground. The two bod to produce the same effect— that was a 
He would recommend the younger member* of the Association tore- 
■ the necessity for young men keeping In view that they had to form a 
place la a noble profession, but one that required intense application, 
constant study, and constant thought Though young men might have 
advantage of atudjrlng anier the greatest men of the present age, 




they must not think that the masters " could do everything' for 
Omm the pupil was studious and willing to learn, unless lie got not only the run 
of the office, but gathered fruit from every turn, he would not be successful. The 
younger members of the profession had to consider not only what the master 
taught directly, hut what he taught indirectly, and much advantage might be 
gained by the study of drawings which passed through an office ; and be was 
nappy to aay that he could see from the progress going on in art lha t voung men 
were taking advantage of those things. .Now and then they heard a pupil com- 
plaining that he had not been instructed— that lie had not gained the information 
he on giit to bare gained— and he blamed hit master. Bat if sued a pupil were a 
little to consider hk own ways, and to think of those portions of hi* time which 
he had constantly wasted instead of using them in the gathering of information, 
he would Warn* himself more than hi* master. He felt a great interest In the 



profession and a great interest in tbe rising generation of architects. He was 
exceedingly anxious that in the future architecture should take that position 
which it ought to do, and which It ought always to bold. He remembered read- 
in g a tew years ago, in a Journal, where he was surprised to find «ueli a stalemeut, 
that architecture had been ignored as one of tbe fine arts, that it was not one of 
the fine arts, and ought to be kicked out of the Royal Academy . That sin 
remarkable incident, arising from what cause lie could' not tell at all. He would 
impress nn the younger members of the profession that architecture was a fine 
art — not a mechanical art ; that it was an art of mind, that it required intense 
application, a predisposition for it, and a thorough analysation of the works ne- 
vessary :<> produce it. It was very frequently the case that talented young men, 
whom noturo had blessed with the'powrr of producing clctereompoiitious, would 
bring tbein on paper and lay them down, and they were praised, and properly 
praised, lor their talented works. Well, one of the best things lor such young 
men to do was to criticise their own works, and to analyse them to the most 
minute detail ; and tbev should be careful in their criticism of the works of others ; 
they should not descend to ridicule, for in art nothing was ro puiiiful or degrad- 
ing us to attempt to turn that which was intended to be a Hue work of art into 
ridicule. They had too many instance* of criticism of that kind, but he would 
not dwell upon them. However, young men should criticise their own works, 
and not ridicule the works of others. It wa* very gratifying to him to find that 
such clever designs had been produced by the young men of the Association, and 
that prizes had been awarded to them. 
Mr. Li. Godwis wished* 



►nl «ucos» andcontinued prosperity to the Architectural 
Iwugbt If the older members of tbe profession would tnke 



tbere that night. He thought If the older member* of the profit 
tbe pain* to come amongst the younger members of tbe Architectural Association, 
and likewise exhibited their designs in the Architectural Exhibition, they wjuld 
derive an advantage thereby, especially in the admiration of the younger members 
of the profession. There was no nuestion aa to the great advantage* derived 
from the .'stablisliment of tbe Architectural Association, and many architects 
now In high places had been members of it. He had reason to believe that there 
would be u very extraordinary display of architectural drawings at the forth- 
coming Great Exhibition, not only British, but French and Oclgic, and he had 
no doubt from what he heard that Britain would hold her own, as she bad at other 
Exhibition*. 

The Piibsidbht said It could not be too generally known that on all occasions 
like the present the members of tbe Association w.re too proud tr iuive the oM r 
members of the profession present. 

Mr. J. P. SttDDOS, as an old member of tbe Association, and remembering 
the great advantage* lie had received from it, wished to say a few word*. Though 
not now a member of the Association, he read, with much interest, the report* of 
Its proceedings in tlw professional journals, and was glad to find that tlie Ann- 
otation had a regular course of professional study. One great advantage of such 
an Association wo* tbe enthusiasm which a number of young men gave one to 
the oilier, the emulation It caused, and the rubbing off angles which all of them 
had. Young men ought to study thoroughly whatever subject they had in hand, 
and to produce a good thing rather than a new or original one. And particularly 
while they were (indent* they ought to carry out a constant method of studying, 
taking up one broach and then another, nod studying it well, Instead of going on 
desultorily, and in that way they would advance the profession. If each member 
of the Association would work out one building, or one port of a building, and 
compare notes with hi* fellow mem iters at the end of the session, greater good 
would be effected than by the adoption of cruder notions of design. He was ex- 
ceedingly glad to find that the Association Jiad ^n modelling class, which must 

tnafigure^^ ' ! ' C UraWU ' g 0 



LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCLLtOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

THE usaal M-monthlv meeting of this Society wo* held in tbe Town Library, 
Guildhall, Leicester, on the :>lst alt.; the ftev. G. E. GtLLBTT, rural dean, 
in the chair. 

A letter from the editor of the Qentltman't Magazin* was read, from which 
it appeared that unless that magazine is better supported by tl 
antiquities, there is n probability that, after aa existence of 190 ; 
rJon will be discontinued. 

Mr. C. J. i.i.v, of Lutterworth, exhibited, through Mr. North, one of 
hot outline drawings of a series of mural decoration* be is now at work 
upon for a new church at Rochdale, dedicated to St- Alban, tbe Pruto- 
Martyr of England. Mr. Lea ha* sent to the International Exhibition n 
screen showing' the wbole of tbe decorations, from tbe floor to the cornice, of one 
the window* on the north side of the chancel. The portion s — 



to the Exhibition is about SO feet high by 4 feet wide, and shows the proposed 
scheme lor the whole of the decorations, which consist of drawings depicting the 
principal events in tbe life of St. Alban. The whole of the subjects will fill up 
all the available space on the chancel walls between the windows, tbe figure* not 
going higher tlian the springing ol the window arches. n.e wall space t» im 
will be line diapered, with emblems, lie., occasionally introduced. That part of 
the wall above the windows and figures will be filled with conventional foliage, 
diapering, ice., and tbe roof will be richly coloured and gilded. The carved 
stone canopy to sedilla, as well as the earring to the chancel arch and organ 
screen, will lie gilded. 

Mr. Noam remarked that Mr. Lea hi 
offered by the EcclesJologlcol Society. 

The Rev. J. H. Hill exhibited a small coin of 
bourne, and a shilling of Charles I., found between . 

Mr. FKTCI1 exhibited some Anglo-Saxon antiquities, found about two years 
ago, with a number of skeletons, upon high ground on tbe north side of that 
town. They consisted of a number of bends, of different sizes and materials, and 
tbe remains of a knife ; pottery wo* also found, but the workmen being ignorant 
of it* value, did not attempt to preserve any veaseb, or remains of vessels which 
came in their way. Since then other operations have been carried on upon the 
land, and although every care has been taken to examine the earth, and to search 
for relict, nothing beyond several skeleton* has been found. These, however, and 
the peculiar geological formation of the ground, are not without considerable 
interest, a* appeared from a communication addressed to the secretary by Mr. 
Ingram, of Bel voir, who was at Melton to watch the workiog of tbe ground. 
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Mr. O. C. Neale exhibited water-colour drawing of Skefflngton Church 
(interior) and BSUeadon Church (exterior) before their recent restoration. 

Mnnv other »ubject» were communicated, and the Her. J. H. Hill read a 
paper upon the Unions of UnctdnihJre, which be illustrated by two worked 
pediirrt-noftliat family. 



INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

A T the meeting on April 1 • Jmipt Hawksiiaw, Esq., Prwidcnt, in the chair, Hi* Urst 
.A, paper rend was on " Hallway Accidents— their cmmi and means of prevenUon. -how- 
big the hearing which existing legislation hw upon them," l*y Mr, Jami> Bki'NI.EKj*, 
31. In*. C.tC. 

The author proposed to treat the subject by dealing with the facta aa they were, the 
cao-v* of accident* being. In itearlv all ca*e», Mifflctcntr/ apparent ; he would Dot, Uiere- 
fore, attempt by Unor> to estaWlah mica for their prevention. From the report* of U10 
OfflVvr* ut th* Board of Trade, It appeared that daring the rereu ream from \*M to 1 
the number of ftxltienta amounted to b4n, a* the result of 1,574 dirftlnct cause*, tit thcaa 
accident*. 11 per cent, were attributed to the permanent way. ? per 
■stock, and 76 per rent, to the management. Including InwanVlcnt raw 
leaving only (I per cent, aa not aarertatned. 

The o-vi-icnt* dna to the jiermancnt way were then referred to In detail, and It 
appeared that the general defect* were root evident in Uie sys t em of ballasting, of )0*ftt- 
tlshing, of taming the rails, and of fartcning the chairs to the alceperr. With regard to 
the ballast. It was argued that ft woold be found economical to hare at least * Inches or * 
iiM-livM of rough gravel ut broken stone, a* a free draining bed to the alfwpers and to the 
'* topdrrsalng ;" and that, during the month* of September and October, an extra number 
of men should he employed to drain the ballast and heat up the mad, in order that It miifhi 
become couaolsdotcd before the winter' s rains and frost act in, and thus avoid the evil effects 
t4 f rod or wet hal lad. It was urged that the plan* now in general uwr, of placing the ft»h* 
Joint between two st,v;» n was objectionable, as Uie en* of the rail* were uiuropported 
except by the nsh-putc*. which together were freqoenUy only eono] to two-thlrda of the 
1 of the rail. It was submitted that all tttw Joint* should bo Ashed directly over a 



r of po- 
ll. 1 In 



deeper, or that a bracket chair should bo used. The pmcuce of taming the rails was con- 
demned, because when a rail wan so much worn aa to require turning. Its <reugth was 
generally *o reduced as to render It unfit for main line truffle. With regard to the fasten- 
ing* of the chairs to the decpera, it w** urged that it was dcdrubl* Uiat ir*.n spike* only 
' ' s employed on the outer aide of curve*, or ehw that the chair should he nartlallV 
. the BtocjHT, to lerwen the strain on the treenail. The supennr economy of rtce>d, 
>eled. rails, points, and croaring*. was aba rnranenTtally noticed. 
p to the accident* which had arisen from defective or neglected rolling stock. 
It waa found that many of the fracture* had occurred during the winter months, owing, 
poasibly, in some degree, to the rigid state of tho M way" In frosty weather ; whilst other* 
were due to the use of bail Iron, and some to defect* either In the welding of, or In the mod* 
of attaching the lyre* of the wheel*. Steel, or partially steeled, Urea were now, to a certain 
extent, In use, and tire* formed of a contlnuooa ring, or an welded piece of metal, were also 
racfwrtullv emidnped. "-everal now method- of fastening the tires had proved a-, fruitful 
of mischief as the ordinary plan of simply shrinking then on, though other* liad been 
found to be efficient ; and it was said that on some lines the tire- had not failed to any great 
Client. The author ho[-ed that the importance both of the tires and of the axle* of wheels 
would lend to a useful discussion on this branch of the (object. The una! want of uni- 
formity In tho main feature* of tho carriage portion of the rolling stock waa then com- 
mented upon ; and it waa eoiiddercd that this variety not only increased the cost of 
manufacture and of maintenance, bat was often the cause of accident*, and frequently con- 
tributed to render them disoatroua. The author thought that the car rt Age* .JvouJd be Marly 
uniform In 'is*, ami that the buffers should in at] cmara be the same height above tbn rail*. 
The Jon f.tudlnal learns should tie In the same line*lhroaghoat, be strong tn thsxnseive*. and 
the fraudng wcurely braced. The present cooplutg In the centre ahould be increased In 
strength, nnl the whole attachment between th« carriage* sbocld be each as to render a 
train In effect, it* far a* practicable, as one carriage, with n certain amount of flexibility ; 
so that In the event of collision the carriage* should retain their podtinn, instead of rising 
upon one another ; and If au axle or a wheel broke, the crippled carriage should be partially 
1a- rue up by the neighbouring carriages until the train could be stopped. 

On the ipicrtion of martatrcment, after anme remarks upon Uie speed of train*. It was 
ftliown that by punctuality, both in Uie time of starting and in the rat* of running, safety, 
ao far a* unman foresight was crmecroed. w** insored. The system of working th* (raffle 
of a railway by allowing an Interval of tlmn between the traina was deemed nnaatisf artery, 
and (or Inferior to the *r«tcm of an interval of space. Tlie accidrnu art ul tig from the irre- 
gularity of excursion train* were then alluded to, and It wa* remarked thai if. during the 
summer and asttnmn. the ordinary trains were ran at lower rate* of fare*, the (raffle wonlil 
be Increased, as the public would feel greater security in travelling. Th* dlrhVulty In 
running coal or mineral trains to a Used time- table might be met by a more general use 
of the electric telegraph, and by a better ayatcni of signalling arrangement*. Daring the 
seven years, from IK*4 to lufiti. InclualTe, eighty-eight accident* hanvrtwl from inefficient 
aigonVof whU-h fourteen occurred in IMU. In soroecaac*. ospeclally at **lir»gi« ( tb-re were 
no signal' ; In other* they were defecUve In form, or were improperly placed, it was 
deatrab&e that )u net ion signals and point* should be worked rimnttaneoualy by one man. 

, separate main ami dUU"UT rignals should be provided for each line. If the 
ig the trar ■ 




should not be adoiHed on all. 



» In daily us 

To render It fully effective, the guard, or 1 



inn-, nil iiiani, «i iwiuucwi. oupui 

to start the train from each station by mean* of that mart. Lurry, so a* to prove that It WW 
In working order. < iwtng ro tho ireneral high speeds anil heavy trains, it wo* nf th*- utm.*t 
hnpurtance tliat ample break imwer, capalile of being applied la Uie least time, should be 
PTOvldn.1 with each train. It was a qnssstJon how far * reiralarly distributed retardinc farce, 
acting at the nunc moment on aU the wboeU. might n*4 be preferable to a concentrated 
fore* applied at isirUcular points. By the system of " oontlnnwi* tireak.." Uie stnplovment 
ol several men with osvh train was unr>eo»*e*ary. It had »I-o another a^lvantage. that a 
train was more under control, and oonSd be stopped In a shorter distance. The negligence 
of scrvanta, arising from their ignorance or Inefficiency, waa next adverted to. and It was 
thought to be due to the nay being too law to tvmmand the wrvlcr* of men of intelligence, 
steadiness, and self-reliance. Frequently they were Insttfucient in number, leading to 
orerwork.and Instances were on record in which engine-drivers haul been employed for 
seventeen hours dally, and In *sHae c*we» for twenty -*U and thirty hours continuously. 

The auUsor observcil that (lovernment Interference was not likely to render railways 
safer, or more available to Uie traveller ; and that it would be better to 
oMeratioa and calm reflection of tho** Immediately Interested In Uie-<e en1 
aa from the heavy expense* attendant on accident*, 
naturally doslnt to mxWr tliis mode of trareUing as 



The second najMT read wu aleo on ' 
HI',. F.R.S., Aaaoe, In*t- C.B. 

It w*h statcti that the h-ngllt of rai! 
end of laso, was 10.433 mllea, npor 
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ay conununicatlon opened In Uie British NI*satthe 
enlrh ICt.ilt.rtTK pasnengers were conveysd In that 
year, rrom nfflrUl returns It appeared, that daring the seven years ending the Slot 
berembtr, 1U0, there were US passengers lb tied, and 3,a.lS injured, from causes beyond 
their own control. Prom Uie rums paid by railway companies for compensation, It wo* 
calculated that an insurance of ..or twenty-funrth part of a farthing per passenger |*r mile 
wcmhl.on the average of ail Unea, cover the cost of railway accident*. It ha>1 boon found 
• to obtain reliable information, a* to the number of •-ooch accidenta In this 
Hat Uie return* of th* *' Mewmgeriea lmp.'riaie* " shuwed. that In a serie* of 
r of poaseogers killed and injured, from causes beyond their own controol 
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had 



ws* one In ;«,00n. From Uie lateat cnmparatlve return*, the numbe 
and ln)ured was, on British railways, 1 in 1134.000 ; on Belgian rollwd 
Prussian railways. 1 In 3.nnQjOOO; and on French railways, I In l/» O, 
ccrnparative safety of foreign railways was traced to difference* in tl 
traffic and of the management, as well as tn Uie habit* of the people. 

In endeavouring to elucidate the ojuesUon. whether any of the aoci<Unts which 
oocurrssi could have been prevented by Tnsisnnsliln procaatlon*, the first point which arc* 
wit., the extent to which the amount of traffic on the several line* influenced the numb* r 
of accidenta. The general average* thus obtained showed, that line* of small traffic werv 
comparatively safe. But a* traffic alone did not determine I lie number of aceMeutw. It »■»» 
necemary to analyse Uie cause* In detail ; taking, first, those which rutiM not be guanV»l 
agnluft, and, secondly, those which were within the control of the managing, or workii v,* 
*taff. During i>»- weren year* before referred to, A34 accident* to trains hod been reported 
upon by the 1n»prcting Officer* of Uie Board of Trade, In which r,Mi 
killed or InjumL In many of these cases there had be 
hut the majority might be thus tabulated :— 
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railway wlu-el had not yet 
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With regard to the first clnm of r**ea- accident* which 
against— the author remarked, that th* best form of tire foi 
born definitely settled. The wheels and axle* could scarcely t*> *aii 
satufactory ; Uie form of break In use was also imperfect. Aitbough simple negligence 
could not be entirely prevented, yet tn several oases the negligence had been attributable b« 
the defective arrangement of the company, In permlttlxig pointsmen and engln*-driT*«r* U> 
be habitually over-worked. Those aeciilerit*. which areas from train* passing an to a wren-* 
line throngh facing' points, might not have ocenrrrd if an Indicator had been attached to 
the point*, to riiow fn which directkn tbtv were art. The comparatively small numt-cr of 
accidents from negllireDce alone afforded strong evidence of tt:c efilcocr of the direct 
reiponsihllK) of the inferior rervanta A few inatancev wrre then cursorily allwtetl to. in 
illustration of Uioae accidents which were wholly or partially attributed to.'«Vafoets in the 
condition of tho railway, or the vehicle*, or In the absence of the requisite aoxtlkartas to 
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It was ohaerved, that it was not for want ■ 
accident* occurred, but far want of a continue! enforcement o' 
lose examination Into the details of the manner in which the traffic 



■ which had taken place on this subject in Parliament, loth In 1*.***, and 
rre then cooMdered, and Uie ooncioslon was arrived at, that freedom from 
* was not to be obtained by Government interference, but by an effective 
Internal management, which would enforce tbe greatest punctuality nn-J 
the trafflr. and *^wm*ln the stricteat discipline unicngA the servant* em- 
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The existing taw affecting railway companies as carrieTB was t 
tent ion waa next called to the principle of com pens* ti^n for I 
Campbells Act being specially cited a* the Parliamentary r 

was said that this Act removed a technical difficulty In the way of re c ove ring compensa- 
tion, rather than gave a new right to ccanpensation. Th* money payment, thu* provided, 
operated as a punishment, snd tended to prevent Uie commbwion of careless act*. Compen- 
sation might, therefore, be looked upon, partly as a penalty upon the Company for It* cor- 
porate carelesracsa. and partly aa a remedy to Uie sufferer for the Injury received. If 
vU w-od a* » rrinedy, it shcul.l be such as to tend to prevent a recurrence of the act for 
which punishment was awarded. It shoald, therefore, depend on tbedeirree of blame which 
attached to the management for the accident, nnd it »licmld tie equally ^rrtain and )u*t ir. 
Its operation. In It* aspect a* a remedy, it should be easily rtTrvrrabU? by Ui* » 
atl»rr*ent lerled, It did not property fuKil cither of thc-e rt.ndHUjn*, for i 
were stated. Assuming that such a nu 
pensat* the irpnernlitv ->f inl- 
and asaumlni' thst It were 
beyond the control of the pn 

gence, the author wo* In. limd to think that Uie fli>e smuld be retvleiv-i i.n*e o rtain iu lu 
ni-eratlon.bat that ai a |*revenUv* the offe* t of the altoraliosi wont I not be ai-prvciai V. 
Thetme remedy nirainat railway occklents lay, In tl * anUior's op.nb'U. with tit: raiisrv 
compnnl*wUit>m<s-lves. Improved manijrement would be great: v asdsted t.y p'.acinjr a? th* 
heo-f of each railway a director of ade*iunte capacity. re*fwniib)e to th*- Bonnl for the 
management of tho r-^icsm, who should be re-pjlred to devote the whose o< his tlm* to Bs 
Intorv-ta, and be paid In proportion ; -by git irig the chief officer* of lb* roll war coutm: of. 
fl"d moklnjc them re*ronsit<k> for. the several iirrartmenU, so th*t they mtght to li«:d 

gradation of responsibility thrvi'*a-horit al- 
and *j stem of working might *■* prmr»i>ei->l 
igrt railway companVes, embnvingtheL.b-e. uof th«* 
asMorintion between the (ierxuaii railway c-saijwnle*. and of the a-Mwtathm between manu- 
fscturen. near ilanrbestcr. far th* prevention of boiler eiplrsucai*. It was donbtfuJ, 
howeter. whether such an aosociadon could tsmmie of any practical nUllty in this country . 
unlesa It asnamcd the form of an a*sociation for the purpose of mutual insurance asroinat 
accidenta, managed by a Board of railway official*, cbuorn from the oa-o- latod ownpank**. 

At Use Monthly Ballot the following candidate* were duly balloted for and elected : - 
Messrs. W. HendeTwm. W. II. Hill*. A. Samaelson. C. L Spenrer. M. O. Tart totton. and T. 
Waring, a* members; and Mi^avra. C. C. Adley.K 0. Coke, W. lrtinlnp, 0, Puwnoll, and R. 



poasengers, aceoMtng to the do** in which they wrre travelliu* : 
re made iiavable In tho case of every acciiftmt which occnm 1 
pnaw-ngers. wiUiont there being any n-bliir*t>.-n lu prove w i 



•una mMuip; incni rr*|onwiriKi lor. vnt- sevcnil iwi*a 
anaverabiA f or th*. results ; and by providing a gTodi 
the employ^*, ImproTernenta In the machinery, and * 
by the formation of an AsonHatlon nmongft railway ct 



OPBltlKO OP TUB IMTERXATIOXAI, RXHXBtTIO!C. — Punt h say* — " lly a 
noiloe Id the tiazettr, we lr«m that the Are Cnm mi as loners charged with tbw 
inaugnration of the building; deelgned nt % Temple of Industry, Science and Art. 
arc as follows: — Mr. Falrhairn. Mr. Faraday, Mr. Richard Osren, Mr. Alfrtd 
Tennyson, and Mr. Daniel Mtcllse. The report that the ceremonial vra* to he 
under the su 
dieted, and t 
Dttvetnta. 
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ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 

AS we briefly announced in our tost, the Rev. Lord Aiwtnb Comptox 
delivered a lecture, on April Hih, in I he theatre of the South Kensington 
Museum, " On Encaustic Tile* ami Tile Pavemeots." The lecture was illus- 
trated by many drawing* of tilr patterns, and of tile pavements to be found in 
various edifices throughout the country, and the choir wa* occupird by Mr. A. 
J. B. Bkkbbford-Hope, the president of Mm Architectural Museum. 

Lord Alwtnk Compton, baring been introduced to the meeting bv the pre- 
aldent, said lie had been requested by the Committee of the Architectural Museum 
to give a lecture on encaustic tiles and tile pavements. When first asked he was 
unwilling to accept the invitation, first, because it was a dry subject, although 
any antiquarian might make an object of antiquity Interesting by wandering 
fur away Imm it. In that point of riew, tiles might lie made interesting in refer- 
ence to the heraldic theory of ornament, and in some enses might have an effect 
on history, but be wished to speak of tiles chiefly on their own account The 
second reason for beinst unwilling to accept the imitation uf the committee, was 
tltat, some years ago, be had the pleasure of giving a lecture on the same subject 
when the Institution assembled in a garret in Cannon-row, and since then he 
rould not say he had added much to bis knowledge on the matter. He should 
speak of encaustic tiles first in an antiquarian point of view, such as studying 
old churches simply for their own sake ; the practical view was how they were to 
make use of them in their churches and secular buildings. In examining any 
subject in au antiquarian point of view, the first thing the antiquary wanted was 
hisdale, without which his inquiry was of no value at all— be must first know 
the dates of hi* exninples. In Axing the dates there were many difficulties. They 
might go into an old church, anch as the cathedral church at Gloucester, where 
there were a great number of tiles, but, on seeing a single pattern, It was very 
dUftcult to say to what date it belonged. He thought the first step iu settling 
the date of tiles was to classify the tileslntosets, that wu*,a classof tiles of a given 
date and of the same manufacture. In arranging tiles in classes there were two 
or three things to be home in mind. The first thing to show the tiles belonged 
to a certain class was that of their being used in the same original pavement. 
All the tiles occurring in a particular arrangement were put down, he presumed, 
at the same time. When he found a great number of tiles coloured and in the 
same arrangement, lie assumed they were of the same date and of the same 
manufacture. But there were exceptions to that assumption; there were cases 
wlie re one tile of a set had even been met with while the others were not, from 
which it might be thought the manufacturer hail gone on making one particular 
kind of tile. It was clear, therefore, that tile* having the same arrangement 
might yet be of different dates. The similarity uf pattern* was another way of 
fixing the dates and the manufacture or tile*. When they found In a church 
thirty or forty patterns, and other thirty or forty more all generally having a 
similar character, they might conclude they were of the some ilate, and by the 
same manufacturer. Hating arranged the tiles in classes of the same date and 
by the same manufacturer, the lecturer proceeded to point out on the diagrams 
tiles of various classes or groups. Having got the tiles into classes, tbe next 
thing was to date them, and there were various ways of fixing the dates. First, 



: were a few tiles that had got the date on them, as at Gloucester. There 
were other tiles which were originally intended to be erected as a border to a 
wnll, dated. There were tiles in Devonshire baring date*, one of them being 
1708. Then, when there was no date on tbe tiles they could sometimes find out 
the date by the armorial bearings; but sometimes tiles were found without any 
armorial bearings, yet clue* were found to distinct date*. But heraldry on tiles 
was of great tue in fixing the date*. He next came to the question of 
the patterns for tbe fixing of the dates of tile* ; it was not a very satisfactory 
one, bat still it had much to do with the matter. Another mode by 
which dates were fixed was, examining inscriptions upon tiles. Another mode 
of finding dates was bv examining carefully the portion* of tbe build- 
ing where the tiles wen- found. Such were tlie various modes of 
dating tile*,— first, from date* actually on them ; secondly, from 
armorial hearings ; thirdly, from inscription* ; fourthly, from the 
patterns ; and, fifthly, from the buildings in which the tile* were found. Adopting 
this mode of examination, the rev. lecturer explained, by means of the drawings 
on the wall, the probxbt* dates of a great number of tiles found In various Inilld- 
ings, as at Salisbury, Winchester, Westminster Abbey, various parts of London, 
Exeter, Konwey , York, Leicester, Hampshire, Coventry, Bristol, and some other 
place*. In some of tbe building* lite same pattern occurred again and again, but 
still of some patterns there was great variety, there being some slight difference 
in tbe design. Tbe lecturer then referred to tbe drawing* on the wall, and fixed 
the probable dates of llles occurring In Sussex, Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, 
Ely, Gloucester, Malvern, Devonshire, and various other places throughout 
this country. He wished next to speak of the arrangement of the tiles; and In 



i tile* it was found that there were a great many examples of frag, 
merits of pavements and of Incomplete ones. As to a small room, it was usual to 
'osr it with tile* of one pattern ; but, when tbe room was larger, more patterns 
• introduced (which be explained by reference to drawings of tile* found In 
ous parts of the country, and from which It was shown that the divisions of 
the &ree panels in a room were very different in different place*). Then, as to 
the pavement of a whole church or cathedral, in that case a very peculiar pattern 
ran from column to column, and the whole of tbe aisle* were richly paved. Tbe 
whole of the pavement was next sub-divided (the mode of doing which hb Lord- 
ship explained by reference to the drawing* by which tbe lecture wu Illustrated). 
The rev. lecturer, in the course of his observations on this part of his subject, 

Minion combined most beautifully with red 
number of pavement* found In different 
a square of one pattern, and afterward* of 
pavements of a later date in which were found several patterns in the squares. 
Another mode of arrangement, the lecturer pointed out, was that of having 
the tiles cut out and put together, as at Ely. There, were two or 
three ways of laying down new pavements. Tbe first was to copy an old 
pavement, and in laying down pavements it would be found that a mistake often 
committed was, that til™ of different dates were laid down In the name pavement, 
which, of course, made them incongruous. To put down a pavement in 1002 of 
different tile* and dates was a perfect absurdity, and that was an error that arose 
from not copying. Tbe next method was to combine old pavements, and that was 
what he should strongly suggest to architects anil other* who designed pavements 
"■do. Mr. Sliow had published some useful information on this subject, and he 
(LoH A. Compton) had combined tiles in this way for friends. The third way of 
doing u modern pavement was to invent it, and they might invent a tile, and 



ine rev. lecturer, in tbe course of his o 
observed that the green tile, of Mr. Mil 
ones, and explained drawings of a n 
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might Invent a pavement. But he thought the best way to advance ir 
as in other architectural matters, was to begin by careful copying, 
whot was done years ago, and we now could see fine original works in Gothic 
monuments in London and in cathedral churches, work* which were essentially 
original, but they were the works of own who began by carefully studying the 
works of the ancients. A* to the question of the colour of tile*, the lecturer 
remarked that green, Mark, buff, and red, went four colours which in combination 
were exceedingly beautiful. But, besides those, what he might call China colours 
were used, white, blue, green, and yellow, different from the first mentioned. 
(He referred to drawings of specimens of such tile* at the establishment of Mr. 
Maw.) Great cant was required in tbe arrangement of colours, especially where 
white lines were introduced, as they caught the eye very much ; much skill and 
care were required in the matter^ so as to produce a good effect. Unless the 
tints were arranged in a pleasing way, the whole would not combine 
satisfactorily. 

Go the motion of Mr. Bf.hesPO»d-HoPh, a vote of thanks was i 
acclamation to Lord Alwyne Compton fol bis t 



LONDON DIOCESAN CHCRC1T BUILDING SOCIETY. 

rE annual meeting of this society was held at Willis'* Room* on the 10th 
Inst, tbe Bishop of Ijondon presiding. The report, the adoption of which 
was moved by tbe Earl of Elfosmere, stated that in the last year the society had 
aided in establishing eight mission chapels and mission rooms. In the 'short 
space of 10 years the population of tin: metropolitan districts bad Increased by 
«0,70rl, according to the last census. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners were 
now fully prepared to recognise the claim* of those parishes in which they held 
property, aceonling to the intention of a recent Act of Parliament ; there were, 
however, hut f-w London perishes in which the Commissioners had property. 
The receipt* of the society during the year bad been £7.677 odd, of which 
£5.170 was on account of the general fund, and £2,401 of tbe Mission fund. In 
addition, a legacy of between £2,900 and £3,000, would soon be received. The 
grants made by tbe society during the past year had been unusually large — vix., 
£*»,nO0 as compared with £0,r«o in the previous one. Nine new churches had 
been consecrated since tbe lit of May last, and five temporary churches had been 
opened. The parishes In which new churches bad been consecrated were St. 
Pancro* ; Islington ; St. James's and St. John's, Westminster ; Tottenham; St. 
John, Paddingtou; Spitalficlds, and Hampatead. Tbe temporary churches and 
missions-rooms which had been opened wen; in tbe parishes of West Ham, 
Ealing, St. Martin-in-the- Fields, St. Gabriel's, and Bromley-by-Bow. Works 
were in progress or in contemplation in 24 parishes. The diocese of London 
contained a population nf about 2,600,000, and was increasing yearly at the rate 
of nearly 00,000. There are in that diocese three parishes with popu- 
lations exceeding 95.000 ; four with between 90,000 and 35,000 ; five 
with between 25,000 and 90,000: six with between 20,1X10 and 
25,000; sixteen with between 15,000 and 20,000 : and thirty-two 
with between 10,000 and 15,000. The total provision for public worship 
was less in Middlesex than in any other English county. One hundred new 
churcbt* at least were even now required. Were this number erected, It would 
still be necessary to build about fifteen churches every year to provide for the 
thousands annually added to the population. But the number built yearly, 
taking the average, was only eight. Thus the deficiency is growing greater every 
year. The Bishop of London stated that the character of till* Society was essen- 
tially practical, and that It was not by exciting speeches or crowded meeting* 
that it made its way. In eighteen years, during the episcopate of Bishop Dlom- 
field, £200.000 was subscribed for the precursor of the Society, of which £80,000 
was specially contributed for Bethnal-green. Seventy-eight new churches were 
by those mean* built in tbe diocese. There was collected from local sources 
£270,006, making a total of considerably more than half a million. No diocese, 
he submitted, could dispense with such an Institution, certainly not that which 
in population by 50,000 a year and which bad added half a million since 

Among other speakers at the meeting were Archdeacon Hale, Canon 
Wordsworth, the Rev. A. W. TboroW, and Mr. Bereaford-Hope. Resolutions 
were paased to the effect that the result* of the last census rendered more than 
ever apparent the urgent necessity for extending and strengthening the parochial 
system among a population increasing with such unexampled rapidity as that of 
London, and that the present system of the Diocesan Society, embracing a* it 
did a complete scheme for meeting the spiritual wants of every class, although 
having special reference to the interest* of the poor, was eminently calculated to 
meet the necessities of the case, aud deserved largely -Increased support from all 



Chkliba Suspension Bkiihik. — Sir J. Paxton having asked tbt First 
Commissioner of Works If there was any truth in the rumour that the traffic over 
the Chelsea suspension bridge was restricted by the police, on account of some 
defect* in the structure, and If the bridge would furnish safe accommodation for 
tbe traffic arising from the Exhibition and the Royal Agricultural Show shortly 
to be held In Bat tersea- park, Mr. Cowper said that Mr. Page when he designed 
the bridge intended the light traffic to go over one portion of It, and the heavy 
traffic over another. He arranged the roadway for light traffic by placing planks 
of oak upon bitumen, that bitumen resting ii|ioo a concrete of cork and bitumen , 
thus making an elastic roadway. Mr. Page considered that if the heavy traffic, 
were to pass along that roadway It would damage It. He, therefore, required 
that all heavy carriages should go upon the trams of iron which were laid along 
the (two aide* of tbe bridge. With reference to the other question he (Mr. 
Cowper) had no reason to doubt that the bridge would furnish safe accommoda- 
tion for any traffic which might have to pass over it at any time. It was true a 
question had arisen as to whether tbe bridge wa* fitted to bear any vast load 
widen might by possibility come upon it. Mr. Page hod not, In fact, provided 
for such a load as other persons of high authority thought ought to be provided 
against. His (Mr. Cowper's) opinion was, that the bridge ought to be 
strengthened : but, at tbe same time, he bad no reason to doubt that it would be 
strong enough to carry any amount of weight that would lie brought upon it 
under ordinary circumstances. He should not like to hare a dense crowd packed 
upon the bridge, nor would It be desirable to allow troop* to 
it was capable of bearing the ordinary traffic. 
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TUE POST OIEICE. 
T\ T E need make n« apology far wandering somewhat from our 
II recording here sow interwtiinr infactuatJon on the "* 
Mr. CommimuMr HU! at tbe Royal Institution on tbe 4tb instant. 

The «ncient« were destitute of any provision for the trvuisrois«Um of letters. 
German writer* attribute tbe fir»t formation of a post to tbe Han*.- Towns, ami 
l hi* nirthoil of communication wan adopts by tbe Teutonic knights during their 
war* in Lithuania. But ulthough letter* were carried by tbe early posts, their 
chief obiect wax the transmission of passengers and despatches. The next chief 
ndvai.ee wae the line of posts eatabuabed by Maximilian through tbe Tyrol. 
Then Charles V.'a line from Vienna to ltroaaria. England, however, aa late aa 
the time of Henry VIII., had no established man, and letter* were atnt by 
i on foot or on horar. It waa Charles I. who eatahliahed, by prodn- 
th« Post-office Royal, appointing Mr. Tbouias Wetherlngs as hi* 
postmaster. Tbe loss incurred by the establishment «ii £3,400 a year, and yet 
the lines were few and far between. When the national troubles began tbe 
monopoly waa questioned, but the Parliament, however, transferred it to them- 
selves. Poatnuuter-Gencral Pridaux. in 1042, improved and extended thesyatem, 
and not ocilv rendered it selC-suppon imr, but rem drew from it a profit. In tbe 
early part of the last ra-ntary the tioTernment were applied to to permit the 
transmission of lettera far Warwick direct, instead of through Coventry. But 
aa lettera then were charged by distance, the concession was refused, on the 
ground that tbe tetters paid 3d., whereas they would only pay 2d. if permitted 
to go direct. 

In 1(183 Robert Murray, of London, established a poat for the delivery of letters 
six or eight times each day near the Exchange, and four times in the outskirts of 
tlm metropolis, the Royal Post-office having made no provision whatever for 
London intereommunicatlon. Afterwards this London delivery was joined to the 
Poat -o (hoe. The tinea up to 17 At were very few, when John Palmer, proprietor 
and manager of the theatre* of Bath and Bristol, struck with the slowness in the 
post transmitted on boraebaek, which was outstripped by stage coaches, devised, 
with great skill, a variety of expedients far increasing the speed of postal com- 
munication. So sooner, however, had he revealed bis plana titan they were re- 
ceived with mingled feelings of distrust and amusement by the authorities, who 
stigmatised bis scheme as impracticable. Fortunately, however, he had t» do 
with a minister (the younger Pitt) "who trampled on Impossibilities ;" and to 
Palmer remains the glory of having removed innumerable obstructions. In 17HI 
tbe first mail-coach ran from London to Bristol. Two yean after fids, Palmer, 
when his plans were only In partial operation, had another struggle for their 
further adoption, ami waa defeated.! But tbe ministry, although they gave up the 
Inventor, kept the invention. From time to time, however. Palmer s claims were 
urged before Parliament by his son, and I n the end £50,IW0 were awarded to bim 
as compensation — a sum which at least acknowledged the right of the applicant. 
Some of the statements made in thai discussion were amusing enough. " Mr. 
Draper objects to the mail-carts as travelling too fast ; considers tbat passen- 
gers only going on business should travel at such a rate, namely, seven or eight 
miles an hour : before Palmer's time, the post travelled at three and a half miles 
an hour, which. In his opinion, left nothing to be desired." 

Palmer also objected strongly to tbe constant robberies of the mail, and urged 
the economy of arresting such outrages. One prosecution alone cost £4,080. 
But the " guard " was objected to on the ground that " he would have to be 
waited for at every sle- house." Palmer foand a net annual revenue of £150,000, 
and left the office in the receipt of £1,500,000: sncb were the elf rets of tbe 
speed and regularity infused into the department by bis means. Macadam also, 
by his improvement In roads, aided much tbe Improvement of postal communica- 
tion. Aa the posrbova bad lawn outstripped bv the mail-coaches, to after a time 
the Government mall again lagged hehind the vehicles liorsed by private enter- 
prise, and the number ol contraband letters sent by them became enormous. In 
one instance, 1,100 letters were seised in the warehouse of one of the London 
Carriers, which, however, were liberated Immediately on a fine of ££00, on 
account of the injury which, It waa alleged, would accrue to the commercial 
world by their detention, the stipulation being that they should be forwarded by 
the poat of that night. From Palmer's day, however, although straitened by 
high rates, the Poat -office remained a respected instltutlun. In 1837, Mr. Row- 
land nil), then Secretary to the Commissioners for tbe Affairs of South Australia, 
proposed his plan, that of conveying all letters under half an ounce for a penny, 
which luiice has received the appropriate designation of " The Penny Pwtage.'' 
Hitherto all letters consisting of two pieces of paper, however small, had been 
1 with a double postage, end if treble or quadruple, so in proportion ; and 
) were letters thus assessed, but they were also charged variously hi pro- 
t to distance. Mr. Rowland Hill struck an average on the best data he 
I procure, and found Hint letters could be conveyed for that trifling sum. 
i parties of the State alike regarded ths scheme as not only extinguishing 
all profit, but as entailing a ruinous subsidy for its support. Not that Mr. Hill, 
however, left his plan without valuable supporting arguments and bets. 

Previous to 1837. the Post-office bad been the subject of investigation, and the 
result was a formidable pile of blue-books, of toe information in which Mr. Row- 
land Hill availed himself to answer objections. Tor number of letters 
I each year, however, was not known In tbe IW-offiee. Mr. Bill 
estimated them at KM) millions, hut being enabled to correct Iris data, 
eiy reduced the tonal to TflJ mlUioea. Tbe Postmaster-General 
returned tbeiu ai from 42 to4fl millions, a numberfer too low, for the gross revenue 
being some £3,240,000, tbe average per letter therefore would be la. lid-, a rale 
everybody knew to be obviously extravagant. In 1847, acommittee was appointed 
to investigate Mr. Hill's plan, and the postmaster amended bis return to 5M raibaxatf, 
again to (>7 millions, and subsequently to 70 millions. The committee, after labo- 
rious scrutiny, brought the number.to 77* millions, and ultimately the Post-office 
admitted 7G millions, which number waa finally adopted. Tbe echeuMof thr penny 
postage was bused on the undemanding that tiiere would bean ultimate loss to the 
revenue of £300,000 per minimi, and the number of letters must be increased, 
according to the Postmnater-Gencral, twelve fold— according to Mr. Hill five 
fold— to make up the deficit. The sonndnea* of Mr. Hill's opinions have been 
verified hy tacts and tbe complete enemas has exceeded the limits of the wildest 
itions. Mr. Hill laid groat stress an diminishing the labour of the Peat- 



had to travel further Ulan a certain distance the extra rate had to be added. Now, 
aa lettera rarely approach the half-ounce, the clerks have very seldom indeed to 
use the scale. 

The principal item of expense to tbe Post-office was and is the house-to-house 
delivery. >"o one would have thought that the cost of conveying a letter from 
Ht. Marttn's-le- Grand to Barnct or to Edinburgh would have been practically 
tl>e same, and yet such is tbe case, the difference 'not amounting to I -Oth of a 
farthing. In 1*40 the Act for the Penny Postage came into operation In the 
country districts at that time it was a common thing to have to go four or five 
miles to tbe nearest post-office, and vet England waa for better supplied than 
Wales, Scotland, or Ireland. In HOT Mr. Hill suggested day mall*. Before this 
letters passing through London, (say) from Liverpool to Dover, Brighton, and 
other places, were always kept watting at St, Martin's-lc-Orerid for fourteen 
hours. Within the six-mile radius the number of deliveries per diem has been 
Increased to eleven ; and within the twelve miles' district there were, in some 
places, as many as six deliveries. Instead of alt letters being sent out from St. 
Martin 's-le-Grand, after having been transmitted there to be sorted, the 
metropolitan area has been divided Into districts, each of which is treated as a 
separate postal town, and the letters of each district are received and delivered 
within Its assigned limits. Much useless labour is thus got rid of, and accelerated 
despatch acquired. The lecturer then gave various details, instituting a coca- 
partson between the years 1690 and 1*11, In matters of postage and in the 
monev-order department, alluding also to the newlv established savings-banks. 

Of mom-v-ordcrs tbe total in fiflO was 19rUXW, amountmit to £*M,0l)O. In 
1861 , 7.">rt,0no, amounting to £14,810,000. The number or letters in 1«» was 
70 millions; in leVJl It bad swollen to the stupendous number of Saw milbxans I 
The average number of letters to each person In 1899 was, in England, 4; in 
Ireland, 1 ; in Scotland, 3. In 1881, in England, 24 ; in Ireland, Si; in Scot- 
land, 10; giving a general average of 80 to each iodivido.il : thns showing the 
social advantage of the change. The weight of letters carried in 1H30 was 758 
tons. In ISffl It was 4,91)0 tons. The average dally mileage ill 1839 did not 
exceed 54,000 miles. In 1081 it had risen to 140,000 miles, or six times the 
circumference of the globe. The officers employed in 1899 were about 8,000. 
In 1801 they were 25,473 ■ In addition to which there was a large class of others 
engaged for a portion of time. The gross revenue In 1838 was £2,350,000. In 
IHfil it was upwards of 3} millions, and the million and a half of net revenue of 
1837, when Mr. Hill published his plan, stood restored ! Sorb are some of the 
results of the Penny Postage. With correspondence still Incrensmg, whether we 
be in peace or at war, each revolving year adds to tbe measure of success ; and 
however rapid these strides, and the spread of tbe new system throughout the 
civilised world, the Post-office no longer regards itaetf as perfect, and suggestions 
I for improvement are welcomed, not, as of old, frowned away. 



0 



THE EMBANKMENT OF THE THAMES. 
N the motion of Mr. Cow per the Select Committee on the Thames Embank- 
ment BUI has been nominated as follows : air. Cowper, Sir John Pakiagton, 
fan* M. Peto, Sir J . Shelley, Lord R. Montague, Air J. Pax to", with five members 
to he added by the committee of selection. 

A deputation from the vestry of the parish of Chelsea waited, by appointment, 
en the Chief Commissioner of Works, to urge upon hint the desirability nt having 
tbe embank meat of tbe Thames continued tram Westminster to Battersea-bridgr, 
and tbe Low-level Sewer carried under it. It appeared from the alaleuienuof Mr. 
Tiir, M.P., who introduced the deputation, and of Mr. Finch, that soxoe years 
since Parliament voted a large sum of money for the embankment of the 
Thames at Chelsea, as an aid to toes! subscriptions for tbe same purpose, but 
that, aa the latter ware not forthcoming in the proportion atipulaied for by tbe 
legislature, a sum of from £: 10,000 to £40,000 waa paid back into the Exchequer. 
They thought If that sum were now placed at the disposal of the Metropolitan 
Hoard of Works it would enable them to continue the embankment of the river In 
connecnVjii witii the Low-level Senverfrom Westminster-bridge to lluLtcm'S-bridge, 
and so obviate tbe proposed discbarge of the sew a ge of the neighbourhood into the 
Thsmes, after going through the process of deodorisation at Cremona- , as it was 
objectionable that any foreign matter should be allowed to find its way into'tlte 
Tnaasea, The construction of the works in question would, they urged, be a great 
improvement (to the arigbbeorbeod ; and, as Bntlersea-briilge i> a dangerous 
nuisance, they suggested that a new bridge connecting Oak ley -street with a road 
right through liatleriaa-uari*, would, by bringing CUpham and that district iato 
direct communication with the public institutions at Kensington, make the 
(jos)t"Tiiiuuo ( futiuoTtv product*) ^ L" i 

Tbe Chief Coiomisaioner. in his reply, stated that in spirit be fully concurred 
In the views of tbe deputation, but he felt sure Parliament would not re- vole tbe 
monev except upon the original condition that the neighbourhood itself should 
contribute towards the expense of tbe work ; and with regard to the proposal for 

' .J, .specially as 



contribute towards the expense of tbe work ; and with 
t tie erection of another fridge, it was not ■i* 8 ^" 



the coat of it- 
Mr. Finch reminded the right Icon, gentleman that Parliament had by a sub- 
e principle that the vote of the House u< CumaK'na 



sequent Act abandoned the principle ._ 

should be aided by local cootribatioiM. The parish of Chelsea wessld, if It . 
parliamentary powers to do so, willingly aid in tin: uiulertakiot* , but as the 
work would be a benefit to the public and a hem fit to the Board of Works, it 
ought not to he delayed, but constitute part and parcel of the main scheme. 

The Chief Commissioner fully agreed that tbe present waa the time to djovc 
in the matter ; but as the case of Chelsea dufered from that of the Strand and 
Fleet-street, and had no excessive traffic of which to be relieved, be did not see 
bow any portion of tbe eoat dues could be applied to the work of embankment 



At the weekly tawtlngof the City Sewers Commissioners, held ou Tuesday, a 
report vraa brought up from the f* 



■ General Purposes Committee, stating that they 
aukment Bill (now before the select committee in 
siderationl. and in reference to such of its pro- 




liud examined the Thames Esabaulunent 1 

the House of Commons far consideration), — 

visions as relate to the proposed new street from Black friars tu the 
House, they had bad tbeir attention drawn by the surveyor to certain 
streets connected therewith, ami it had been sugg.wt.sj that endeavours should be 
made to obtain an improvement in each or the sakl^ lateral streets in the "j^J 

Z7l£*mibt House^ofCoe 
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REMOVAL OF 9T. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL AND THE 
CHARINO-CROSa RAILWAY. 
\~S Tuesday a numerouidy-atierjded meeting of the governor* nf St. Thomas's 
lloenitai m held in the hi rvr room of that Institution. Sir John Mus- 
ghovk. Bert., in tbe chair, supported by the Right Hod. the Lord Mayor, the 
Karl <»f Leven, Mr. Tite, M.P., fir i. lictinle, and others, to receive the report 
of thr growl committee, which called the attention of the governors to the course 
that ha<l been pursued with reference to a suitable site for the new hospital. The 
committee deemed it of pririMiry importance to ascertain what quantity of land 
would be required to enable the governon" to build a hospital on the nwl 
improved plan , and, after Instituting manv fnq-iilries, and finding tbat the extent 
of the idte of the new French Hospital — Hdpital de Larlboisierc — supposed to he 
tbe brat In existence, occupied from twrlve to thirteen acres, exclusive of officers' 
residence*, ace, and having in view the rapid increase of budding within ten milr* 
of London, the committee arrived at the conclusion that not less than from 
altera to eighteen acres might to be areured for tlie proposed new hospital ; and 
if practicable, ereo a larger quantity, in order, as far as possible, to pre rent 
interference with the ventilation of the hospital by future building operations. 
Assuming it to he iudispeeaable that the proposed site should be healthy as 
respect* soil and deration, and easily accessible to the afflicted poor, all the 
requisite information and statistics on those matters hod been prepared and laid 
before the governors. The committee had not lost sight of the interest* of the 
medical and surgical officers, or of the medical school ; and where these Interest* 
were opposed to the more important Interest* of the poor, the former were con- 
sidered subordinately to the latter, and it was the opinion of the committee that 
the interests of the medical officers of the school would be best served by placing 
the new hospital In a situation that should be found most conducive tn the well- 
being of the patient*. The committee had had under their consideration not 
fewer than forty-four site*, and the following nine were under consideration, 
viz., three at Caaiberwell (at Busby-hill, Brunswick -square, and New-road 
respectively), two at llatcham (the property of the Fishmonger*' Companv and 
Mr. HardcaafJe, Kent-road, On).), Lewlsoam (Mr. Boyd), Walworth (Royal 
Surrey Garden*^, and Walworth ( Fishmongers' Company). The site* were not 
all equally eligible. The Brunswick-square, Camberwell, and Old Kent-road 
site* were, perhaps, the h ast eligible. All varied much In price, not merely a* 
regarded first cost, but also as regarded the probable additional outlay in pur- 
chasing the surronnding buildings, to secure sufficient ventilation and suitable 
access. The committee, while submitting this statement, thought it right to 
remind the court of the effect which the selection of any particular arte by the 
court would pn>bablv have in enhancing the price- 
After considerable discussion on the points in the report, it was propeard by 
thr < HAIKU**, seconded by the Right Hon. the Loud M* YOU, and carried, 
that tlw report of the grand committee be referred back to them to continue their 



tiatlons and Inquiries aa to 
tal aad report thereon. 



CIVIL AND MECHANICAL EN GIN ELKS' SOCIETY. 

hold on the loth Inst., Mr. Ji«i:.< B. Waltox, Vtee-Preslnent, tn the 
CAJU'IX, President, raid s pnjrr •■ On Single and Contnunuj 




of * ruughi Iron us » material .fur that purpose, the author pro. 
.la and practical mellusl of proportioning the usage* nf »cr»|ght 
strain upou any part of a atrahrbt girder might he ealeulausl to 



i explain a simple, 
girders. The amount of »t 

Use (Tester nicety by formal deduced trim mathematical inrau«-»«ons, which, 
or* getsvrally loo ccsniilicotol to lie practically available. 

1st curve of strain upon a girder ■Imply supported at each extremity Is a : 
•sent vrtikeh, however, saay be closely approximated by a circular set 
(he least area at »ny «rt-.lon of tlw tUngvaj may be mcasnrrd on toe or>tin*t.-* or a curve 
drawn as follows: — 

nasi che area at the centre of the girders, from which point lay off tn scale nt right nnglrs 
t^^A^'ltli"' "f r b^ri^'^ r 'i 1 "ta , ^s+td a; "T" iTSimol < th 1 ' C! h' '"""^j ,h " | "'* h 



at the ot utrc. including loos try rivets, may txi found from the expression, n-ojn 

*t 

where >c - l,-*ul in tons per Coot ran, I - space In feet, it depth of feet, the mult t*inp 
tar anas in squorn inches. 

Ow* span of s continuous girder may be regarded as virtually divided Into two or more 
ports, * central part acting ss a girder supported st each end, and limited in length by the 
scant* of CMi'ra-QsTvum, which port may be treated exactly as any ordinary stogie girder, 
as detent**] above, and one ar two end porta, of which each acts ss a girder, axed at ess) 
stal nsd frsw st ths other, bearing a uniform ' 
IsngU.. and s concentrated load at itsextrem 
pattof the girder. Tho area at the point of 
t W. X. 

exprwsdui, , whore If = total load on halt boom, and on central part, tf ■ 

a at 

wapth of girder, x ** distance of point of contrs-flnxnro from point of su ppor t n 
icssrtJj of half beam. All that remains to be iktermlnod is the value of x, which carve - 
wposMs to a minimum arsa of the curve of strain. 

The »iclrar then explained Uie process of finding x, which aires for s beam fixed st both 
end* (i .'la and for a beam ftxol at one end ami rapports*) st the other sVflt, 

in the ease *f a continnooa girds? , the vsluss of tho *'* arc assumed fin* ss equivalent 
to i.rxi of Uis ats-T- (jasBtiUes, and then r**1or**l ui give an equality of sros aver the points 
appart, ahlelievn n „ n such arsa Is calculatad from. 

d to find the actual saving frnsn the use of cootinuons girders, 
" sometimes amounted to 25 



il wntr-;i eaeti axis ss a giciicr, ^seo ar one 
Kiad * per toot mi, distributed over its 
y. equal to half the Uital load on the central 
Lturoheing found far either flange frem tlie 



si, from a calculation nf numeeoa. exKent costs, found that It sot 
i^Z^^S^I^^l^ for the 



l/^the 



to ho tuod. It U giving the weight in 

Iojmo 

span, both In fast, the quantltyfJ-M being found from the 
ksx. a. - log. sr + har. (V - kag. i, 

it = 



tho 



bj which re, ». /, ty, f , ore the weight*, b'rsadthl'oud spans for two 
tlu mran rssuilc. of a number ot *.JutioiiB uf Che above conation* 



a = was 



Catiik DUAL. —Among other bequest* of the late Mr. Oevirgc 
is otic of £»,0tX., Cor restoring Manchester Cathedral. The cost of it* 



Chamber t't Social Science Tract*. W. and H. Chambers, Ixiudon and 
Edinburgh. 

VrE have received the fifth number of this manual for the working 
sullied i» Building Societies, and it contains at length a ' 
Man the Architectural Institute or Scotland, by Mr. W. Chai 
we gave a condensed report at page HI of our present volume. 
The Musts. Chambers are always working lu the right dinvtion. 
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Canada : a brief Chrttim of her timgrnphiftil Porition, Production*, 
Climatt, Capobititie*, i^ncationat and Municipal Institution,, 
Fuhtrin, XailroatU, i,c, jfc.,icc. Fourth edition. 

HIS pamphlet, issued Irotn the Bureau of Agriculture at Quebec, I* intended 
for circulation *' in the hope that Canada, as n distinct and important 
I —1 iin i of *< oTth America, may thas lieeome better known." It gives detailed 
and valuable uformation a* to the position and extent of Canada, its natural 
ltd vantages, resource*, mineral*, fisherieo, gotrrnnurnt, |Kipulstion, laws, 
municipal and educational institutions, religion, soil, value of land, free grants, 
bind regulations, tbe condition and prospect* of the new settlements, climate, 
routes through the province, trade at id revenues, wage, outfit, railways, 
prntecttnn to enrigrants, 4tc, ice. 

Persons intending to i-mi^ratc should pew-** this pamphlet, together with one 
For the Information of Emigrant*, tutted from the Ooveriiaieiil Emigration 
Office at guehec. 

A Lut of the Pri, 

Canada 

Strand. 
JS neatly printed, In a 

Mitchell'* Screw Pile* a nd Mooring*, with Johnson'* Paten tod Improve- 
ment*, and thtir Appheat ion*. By Fxidehice Johxsox, CLE. 

THIS pamphlet gives a brief outline of the principle of the screw pile, and an 
account of some recent mirmivrrorrit* in its form, together with 



ic Pnneiiml Xtntpover, PuUumul in the Unite,! State* and 
Utm aad Ob., Amcncau Agency, and the .loading Room, 10, 



of its application in the ccmstructkm of lighthouse*, beacons, piers, aad jetties, 
bridges, ^niducU, ice. including: the Purtlaial Break water. The form of tbe 



*M rea'i uy .'ir. 

Ire also twonlate 

i, Gloucestershire, with a history of the church. " Porektu 
otes, among other work*, the restoration of tbe west end of St. 
vain, doings at Maestrccht. Aix-U-Ompelle, and other place*, 
■cadv given aa article on the Medkwal Court at tbe Urent 



Tike Eeclr*u>logi*i. 

OUR contemporary in tbe April Number give* a view of " Karileph's Church" — 
i.e. Durham Cutktstral as erected by Bbsbop Karilrph. The paper acrom- 
paoving the view was read by Mr. Robson, before the Yorkshire Architectural 
Society. There are also two plates containing a pain, sections, and details of 
lieerburst Church, 
Olcanuvgs" 
PrteT**, l.ouv 
We have already 

Exhibition. 

The Art World. 

T*. r K have nre i vr d the first part of this new pericsheal, which we notice in its 
fl second Number make* " common cau»e with the .1 rf Journal" in its late 
unwarrantable attack on the Building Mete* and Builder, with reference to 
the International Exhibition building. The new Journal pompously any*, " In 
the silence { ! 'i of the architectural journals tbe art hsarnsds must speaa out ;" 
nor are we better pleased bv oboerving in the sixth Numher a critiexsm of the 
Architectural Exhibition, which k, with the i 
reprint, in largK type, and without ac 
in o 



Ivrce line*, 
has already 



T 



■Vhllg 



A rchitectural Sietchei : Ecclcnattical, Secular, and Domestic, in WorctMtr- 
ihtre and if Border*, with IlitUrrieal and iJotcriptivr A of ex. By J. 
Sevkrk Wai.kku, bon. secretarv to the WoTessvtcr Ihocesau Architectural 
Boclety. Vol. I. Worcester : 'Deighton and Son. lxjndon: Master* 
and Co. 

HE objects and scope of Mr. Walker's "rTkctchea" is briefly to make better 
known tlie architecture of Wnroesiersliire, which, a* he remarks, is but 
little known in comparison with tbat of other*, hew nod restored churches, 
parsnnntrcs, schools, and labourers' cottages, will he given, togetlier with fac- 
fimilr* of scarce old prints and drawings, representing building* now destroyed 
or modernised. The historical note* will be compiled, but tlie author will hold 
himself alone responsible for ths- architectural description* iuuI remarks, which 
we have Utile doubt will be prepared with great care. The present volume 
contains, executed bv the anastatic process, and, It must be remarked, not with 
equ*l sasreess, illustration* of St. John** Church, at 1 1 ogles • St. Michael's, and 
" The Lodge," nt Blmley Eovett, the latter one of the last half-timbered struc- 
ture* remaining in the county ; an elevation of ,u portion of the chancel screen, 
St. Mary and All Saint's, Hampton Lorett; Old Bcwdley Bridge ; St. Keuelin's 
Church, Clttion-upon-Teine ; Homme Castle and Woodmanton, both at tbe same 
place; sketches from Knigbtwick and Iloslenhani : While Ladle* Aston 
Church; St. Michel'*, Croftotv-Hackett ; Beatwbamp Lodge, a hnlf-tlmhercd 
structure erected in IK*), and Roadway Hill Cottage, both at Highnun Court, 
which, bv the wav, is in (tlouneslrrslilre. 

We may hope tbat Mr. Walker will be encouraged to continue bis work to 
some length ; no doubt a few shortcomings as regards the Illustrations will not be 

, -..-I I. i.» e - * 
i iu*>. rraiiui tn i 



CllutlK 



*rflrr*SD0iii.fi,r8. 

V i I wfsl»JVI'»«wsl»sTf 



JOTKKR8* WORK TS LONDON AND 
PIR,— In tbe AavsViiv ot .uc K*»*arl»j the folkrwtns orctm :— 
** A Co* Mn POL IT AS. — Tin? hnj^rtoiit, letter of n fcnrtiiAii 1mll«VT «r 
IstAfltktn tUrtt L«i>cnsaliin} ' will jw^tlTelr mpwemx in OKtt D«tt nnmUr " 



leAfltkm ttml L**n*r-»vliirij will |>o#ltiTclT npprnr iv r-.tr witt nnml-T. 
Aa ttwt n»t«hl )Pt>4 tc*o to hclierv iW I hrt *4'\rvttAil tnj Irttrr to the 

,X ^ — — — 
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of toot 
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DECISIONS IN THE COURTS. 

ARCHITECTS* RBSPOKSTBlLITHfiS.' 1 
LoutA t. C'rcac/W ; Crawford v. lyutch - 
thc first Instance, a cUlro by ui architect. Mr. fttigibbon Lonch, 

(or pTufessimal services, vn.l in Che latter a eontru demand by executor 01 iqp ueccasoj 
client for dornagca sustained to a property by reason o( an alleged mistake committed la 
trie laving oat of some recently erected houses tbenv>u. 

It >«nid from tin eiamioauon of Mr. Pltagibbon Iawh that bo U an architect, re. 
slrtent fa Derry for the last five or six year. -, hart conversation in latter eol of 1HM with 
the Ute Mr. Crawford about building; Mr. Crawford aakel plalntiffi opinion a* to the 
brat mat* of laying out a square | he hart Dions provlnuoly from Mr. Talt, o( Edinburgh, 
and Mr. K. W. Godwin, architect ; Mr. Crawford aald plaintiff* life** met hi* new. best ; 
adtad his charges; plaintiff told hlra the «amo i Mr. Crswforl requested plaintiff to commit 
them to writing (letter of pralntiff, dated 4th Nuvernher. I«-W, statin* "am*, prodJ.>rd. 
Objected to by defendant's counsel u not belnit *vM*ne*, It not having leen *lguedl. 
1'lalnllff made survey of field (map produced) ; d,.f*odont gave grot attention to the pro- 

i In snrreytng and levelling, a long time In 
_i. during which he rare daily attendance, laid 
k.U, clucked time and payment*, excavation* going on; plaintiff 
fci during eighteen months .plaintiff detailed the nature 



and woolrt not be *ccuuntat 
the rxoposed range of the house* ; ]: 
section, tit* rerc walla, and atablo la 
nf honor* ; directed him to excavate 
feet ; atonea and rubbish acctimtilub 
menced In January, I Ml ; dbsuovi! 
Hon* by a Mr. Burgvsw 



w, ahd for which plaintiff U entitled to Ik per cent., or £S0 
Jntlff wa» required to render the service* ruled by him. anl which 
mac usually roqatrc-i, £% p»ir cent. U reasonable for superintendence 



out seventeen weeks' time expended, and 

employed would certainly reduce it ; 



of the work* referred toi ; plaintiff was there by the lata Mr. Crawford's directions : soloes 
nervine* during seventeen weeks at *>> ; eiirver at £t «*. extra; design for laying out a 
square, AM ; stoked out thirty-four lot* valued In previous item ; fourteen attendance- on 
parties about to take lot* charged 10*. fid. oach ; total, £7 7a In June, lata, was called on 
by the late Mr, Crawford to design eleven of sixteen bouses for north side uf >itiani (an 
rbiboratedriwing and coloured trocingo' same produced! : chorged thirty giiin-iu. ; believe* 
miss to be rr-asnriolile. In October, In same year, received Instructions to prepare working 
drawings for torn- house* of tile lerrart ; some since erected ; gave detailed ►j.vtncations to 
Ml. Crawfonl for carpentry and alonc-uttcr's work (drawings produced) ; estimated cost, 
il i.joo ; fees on aanse, 31 par cent., vu , £Hn, the usual professional charge.' Defendant was 
so satisfied with work that he stated plaintiff had saved him JtWO ; resolved to carry on 
work by suli-eontroct ; plaintiff would charge £o percent, for the extra trouble, and iln- 
fptvlanc contracted to pay aimf ; plaintiff *uperltitet*lM erection, comrnenctd In January, 
1WI ; lata Mr. Crawford died in May, Hull, and continue! to superintend until t^at 
date, when plaintiff was superseded by the executor and defendant ; about £W3 
had been cxperrlnd ; remuneration for same, £-» ; claims I. per cent, on what 
was not expended. (Claim for £w» for damages sustained by reason o( dismissal 
withdrawn.) The Ute Mr Crawfonl was almost daily In attendance at the work tn company 
with plaintiff ; tneforemnn, Patrick Connor, wos arUcled by Mr. Crawford, bat wo. obJ.'Cted , 
to by plaintiff as not competent fur first-class work ; plaintiff required a ip»l carpenter, I 



for the (■ 
to £.1.1 1 i also 
were over ani abi 
alona. 

C'ro**'<'t*mlnatlon- Heard plaintiff speai 
ostlmated one item accordingly ; If not St 

■peak as to house agency feea. but would not allow his time to Pt frittered away With jut 
payment if required to give Information about lou. kc. ; board plaintiffs ~ 
details ; does nut think his pnx^oedlng correct i arcing the way the " 
tlvrre mast have been either total Ignorance on part of force 
there should be dotal li far various portions, lliey might 
tlwsn. shoukl deduct £10 from the CtKI allowed, and If no 
charges at 1) instead of at i) per cent, j thlulu it posajhll 
the mUuke. and still be doing hia duty, as he would re 

constant atlendanc* woulil not deviate from the line of •lakes nxr.1 by m wi , n *t« »™ 
were lieforo hu eye, cannot coooeive why they went not discovered ; it was the doty 
of plalnUlf to rtsk' out main bjlldinif. aivd th.^ foremin sh-iuld (o.low the draw 
tags afterwards; if he received 7 J pet cant., would consider It his duty to pay *"r» 
attention. . . _ . 

IseHuamined-Wouia not Vou-iuVr hltiucK rc|Kiruible fur the mirtakr i.ir.l.-r the or 
rununancea as regards the foreman, enumerated by plaintiff; It showed ertmne core on 
part of i.Ulntlfl lo stake off other walla Mies the front wall : whew hack line was rig 
' i itannot onnoHvn bow mistake arose - no man that understood his business coo Id 
rnadc the nvitoko that Connor rti I ; w.^Jered that plaintiff had anything to do 
web a foreman . Lclk-ves plaintiff should Dot be responsible for the act of an in 



ian. or drawlugs are wanting; 
hsve 1-n furnislwl ; wanting 

_j ejxcjncatioo. woold vails* to* 
ile an architect might nol obawrr* 
naturally assume t«iat the man in 
Ute, flx-1 by hltn , If the stake. 



comisrteni iwrty. 
' ,nr ■ >n,l 



IN si , 
tti« 

Wllllamaon.C.i 



more than one prof»s«l.inal 

-B-, countr surveroc 
MmUdrr) t and Mr._J. (I "Kerguson. of Derry 



here agreol to »!iortcn the case by not prolurlng 
- to withdraw Mr. 



till Connor wa* retained ; plans set forth 
iff staked out front Line of honor*, also the Inter- 
old foreman that the front lino of stakes wa* front 
ch took a ounsidcrobln period ; average depth, 9 
•aid not, therefore, sight stake* with facility ; cooi- 
n sth or loth ot April , in consequence of obotrva- 

t depth at rere, that a mLrtoke had been made ; 

plaintiff aald It wa* To fort ; went then with hi* pupil. Mr. Irwin ; discovered the house* 
hod r«n setback 10 feet, and were not on the line of stakes : Connor wa* there; plaintiff 
was very angry ; Connor aald he thought the line of stak-s represented line cf nrea ; limuUh 
of stable lane designed 17 feet « inches ; depth from front to rear. 1IMI feet ; depth of houses. 
3D feet; anas, 10 feet : yard. 1< fool; an average of about 4 fort of huli bug work was 
executed In two house* and none In the other two when mistake was rtlscovnrM , to remedy 
mistake at that Urn* would not have cost £r, ! Plaintiff commun|.^iW>l next day.tho occur- 
renoe to Ute Mr. Crawford how fortvnon (Connor) had made Use mistake; Mr. Crawfonl 
accompanied plaintiff, who pointed out mis-nke. arxl ln»l«ted wall ' 
Connor not prcaerit ; Mr, Crawfonl asked could it I* rvjutMlcd j plaint 

either to r move the work, or to leavo ana* 5 feat wider, as in conn,™-™ — 

b. had to pot two stan on pathway, and the additional width suggested would obviate 
that ; Mr. Crawford soul widen the arc .". feet, and reduce tile lane from I ■> (net 9 Inches to 
14 feet j he having examined several rtable lanes, and loun l that wl.lth .ufrkk-nt. Mr. Craw- 
ford remarked tliat his tnearing >•». in omtre o( gripe, ami directed works lo pnvceed. as he 
would have no difficulty In gotUi* th» custoioary feet allowed him at other elile of quick 
if he built a wall ; after aald Interview, and up to the time of his death, Mr. Crawford 
TiKtoJ works frequently ; buaemecu of the other two bouse, were built In conformity with 
altered plan, to Mr. Crawfonl* knowledge, who never found fault ; Mr. Crawford directed 
Connor to build are* wall ; another mistake mad* by Connor, who left out lire-places. 
Returning to items In account, plaintiff, In answer, atatod he let some of the premises by 
Mr. Crawford's directions, and claims £i I*. for same, as agreed. (Other Items admitted by 
defendant t cuonsrl. ) I'Laintiff revived no moner whatever, except x*2't 'Ho 1,L. tn respect 
of account furnished j u«tsl skill b' b..^t advantage ; proincfl o>pY -it irpocincatlon ; original 
given to Mr. Crawford; offerel to prepare duplh-ate when latter got mislaid, but 
ilefi-oJont refnoal occoM to plain , hoar! for first time of complaint about irth September, 
U0, 

Crosa-exomlnation — Pirst busineas aOfUalntance with Mr. Crawford was In July, 1KV>, 
about survey of Goboacale property ; vraa paid for that In November following. (Plaintiff 
here explained item* about Castle rock House, and produced drawing, uiwl spociflcaUoos.) 
Kotlmotsil outlay, xVtoo; next the businosi In haois— vix..Crawford-siiiiaro ; charged £107 ; 
per oentage is not the scale adopted In such works ; plaintiff euiployed Mr. Milne, a land' 
scone gardener, in April, HMO ; Mr. Mills* never complained of plaintiff's interference j 
plaintiff put him away ; did not bring him back (letter of Milne here produced undertaking 
the corrylog out of InvaintifTs plan a* foreman a* long a* he should continue to employ 
litm) i Milne went away in August ; plaintiff or his brother certified foe his weekly pay- 
ments during most of that period ; account* at other date* not certified, but may hare 
ordered payment if them personally after examining ami noting them ; believes the amount 
expended was about X30O; estimate* about three week*' work for a draughtsman In 
making general elevation and tracing; the four house* built, ami for which separate 
drawing* ore provided and charged for. are shown on that drawing; plaintiff has hr«n 
paid 74 par cent, on outlay when he had to superintend work will tout a contractor, tha 
additional 11 being added for additional trouhl.- so lncttrred j furnished details, same on 
boards full *lse, ** customary, othnrs, such a* trimming*, kc,, fully detailed in specifics. 
lion ; told Mr. A , Crawford, son of defendant, ho had no *' complete " copy of eperinration • 
but would furnish one if allowed the drawing. ; plaintiff furnished pUn* of four butane for 
working purpi»*s ; Connor was employed to superintend the work* ; Mr. Crawford re- 
proved film for taking too much authority (plaintiff again explained the manner ho hod 
driven the slakes ; won on ground every «lay, but owing to the heap* of stone* could not 
see clearly the front line : Q ho struck oat the line properly would expect the foreman to 



SS2Zo\ ^.Inusltccts; and pendant, Mr. I 
and Mr. Doyd. of DeKast. architect. . v . . 

Counsel then opened defendant ., case, and dwelt on th* exaggerated charges mole by 
plaintiff, *l*o on the darn age *a*olnod by the property b> reason of the dejrtatton, and 
which defendant clalmM hi be at the rate of some £7 per nou»e for the sixteen bonne* 
designed and commcni-ed. 

J. M'Cuidy (exomirx-l.-Ia an arctiltejrt; examined acxrunt furnished by piainUff ; 
would allow two days for •urveying-vli.. £1 6*. for map ; and for design tor Uymg out 
the square, £l» l«s. ; for mnalmler of works, such a* superintending road-making, kc.. J| 
per <vsnu un the eatpeoditure of £.h«-vlj . £T los. ; map for lithograph, £1 ■!*. ; oould no* 
give an opinion as to the attcndanois. thinks it more houac agent * doty than on sreju 
tort's ; a* to charge of Kventcen weeks, do-i not think time .hook! be computed ; for 
general elevation of north side allow. £10 lo*. j 11 per cent. Is proper remuneration for 
drawing*, including detail-, but without loom 11 per cent,, w two of each clowot house 
are duplicates ; for Mperltiwnd.jt>c.! alono per cent, is not proper charge under any clr- 
citinatanoes, but th* total. Inclmllng supply of pUns also ; heard ot the mistake, and eon. 

employed : 



aiders that wtth I 
* incurred for e 
barrow lan* ; la 
sluing »t<M> and landing, 



,. tperintend 
work*; did 
» had been 



ling supji.y 01 

fcsBM he would feel himself respon^nle for It 

breed rere a lo** of about £' per annum at twelve years' 
of the range 1 land could only be about * feet wide, 
width of area Is £.n1 »*. extra cost for the foar houses ; arch, 
Imp. Lis. 11 n niur .1. 1 I. r, ..'.in,* :.. t. 1 ^ mi ^i:--' 

Cross-examined- It Is not usual biunneas of an architect to lav out grounds, 
construction of roads, kc. ; think, H per cent. I* legitimate charge for «aoh 
not see the ground before the works were executed ; understood that creation 
made ; doe* not consider plaintiff, *» an nrehluct. would lei entitled to o» mu.-h a* 
lbs. landscape ganlener ; If it Us.k plaintiff's time 0110 day In the week ft* 1 . weeks, 

gl.« I 1. It,.." .'Kl.-nus pel w.vk , V. >:i-i «*V Hill 1» l.oU. enlkl-l L'.e IB, - 

tertdonoc fee If he went there twenty time* a day 1 doe* know com where uvgdMO 
paid by per oentage on such work* ; w*a paid himself £7 10*. for half an 
lor three month* ; If no contractor, plaintiff should have made special 1 
should get a guinea each Urn* he lasnectcd, In addition to 1J per cent. 1 If acting 
man, would strike off ij |.cr cent, and give him salary of two guineas per week ; o 
ouenblnn U10 two characters o( architect and cierk of the work, . would not expire-* opinion 
as to charge* for attendances ; plaintiff *si mtiivg profe-sri.xislly in staking front wall, 
thinks be ( witneasl would ban discovered th* error of the ground being thn.wn back 10 
feet ; would dislike the steps proj.x-tlng in front ; thinks arras too wide ; would not le*>e 
upper landing m wl.l* J the arche* mom to be shaky ; counted excavation In eatlm iu. or 
lu. rvsMS.1 expense of oinstructing arcas.(qu*utl-.i.«. mr-aiun-1 and pri.vl by Mr. Boyd. oi>1 
chocked by witness, were here produced); would have rectified the mistake if permitted . if 

r..d. wvuld u .t ww , o_ 

J. hn Milno (examiiw,!) -Is u laiylscone ganlener ; Uld out cemetery In Derry ; also 

f . , , , . . - — ■ . .. r ■ .. - - — ia i._ '-->-<--, a,, — ~»."i to 

i_rs «3i:n — ,ii.iT,. , 
ki iw his Chore 
level-.: put up 11 

week, whether men were working or not ; plaintiff had nothing to do with laying out 
- •*- ; never complained to Mr.(Crawfonl about plaintiff ; gar* up the work beeease b* 



; plaintiff s|.,ke to him In April, !•*», and said be (pUlntlff) wanleil to 
1 , agreed to lay out the grounds according to a tracing ; tr°t no ^onior 
ice and hclgc. drained the ground 4c. ; was paid by Mr. Crawfonl M ts. pet 

. • ■ - — . _ , .,!._ • - a. _4t*. Iirlna .Kit 



coou,k-red he wa* Insnltort by pUlntlff ; went back and BnUhod hi* work ; some p«v bills 
are certified by plalnlilt and sans* are not. a* witness went direct to Mr. Crawford ; wa* 
not under jiUlntlffs control ; laid out the roads, bsik levcU. kc.. hlmmlf. 

Crass-examined- Was there 17 weak* ; not as good a job a* elsewhere ; laid ous gm*BM 
square and road* ; executed drainage and planting; pUlnliff «ud losnethl-ig M did not 
like; left hlin of own sm.ril ; wa* Hixctitat nowcr shownt Knnlsktllen ; plan 
inrtroctlon* as to breadth of roads ; never said ptsintiff turned him «w*y lor 
no man ever saw htm 00 ; witness, not plaintiff, kept tim time of the 1 
I'ii! r t <' .nnor (cxamtnrsl . 



t at On. wf r.r.l -ajuore In J anuary , 
; his duty was to lake charge of the men and the 
Mr. Loach ; worked under Ids directions : warea 
iols ; plnlntl ff prceoedod to mark out eii-avauons. 
btslge b> flag |s-»lo ; drove down th* stakes port of 
d him to keep k feet 10 Inches from staked line for front wail ; no 
lolntiff did not order to excavate 10 (crt outside line . nothing t-J 
*. n , Mr. Huryeas was the first pensm that saw mistake ; be 
remarked narrowness at rere i witness mid he thought II was all right ; bodoll cutxisi/s 
flnl-hct tsefore ho got a plan ; plaintiff come up some evening, and Mr. Burgess ipcae 01 
I . Iiieamrel It, and found he (plaintiff) mode a ral-Wke ; asked w-.U.e- n «»y 
CTawl.rrd bad not been there: • >w «r. 



Hsfll , a* foreman mason, for Mr 
work ; received plans fnivn the 
its. per week ; Mr. Crawford to 
brought three flag poles ; mcron 
th* way ; plaintiff direct, 
other stakes laid down ; ; 
prevent stokes from 



»pao> 

nothing about it, hut to aid 4 feet to 



Mr. 



three day- 



■ft-Twanl* 

f« 



trd May, before error 
a( bottom of foundation ; 



the line preserved ; did not my to Connor " to say nothing about It, that he (plaintiffl 
It all right ;" the additional width of s fort was given to an 




> ami, and Mr. Craw- 



Improvcment (map of pr»|»rty 
dlmesifion 



erasure* I by Knki the 
ore olteiwleil to In preferec 
It correspond with the 
blind Mr. 




In a 



t; U on architect of ten or eleven years" . 
« in question ; lieonl plalnliirs evidence as lo < lisrge. ; rnode eaUmate a* to what 
would lei nw^iable foes for the -erviiy-, renit r-l 1 < barge, according to time and la>>oiir 
for «xp-ndltur>- uii*t £Jo» (hero eiplaineil minimum cliarges for the various item* In the 

>0f 



acervintl ; gros. amount, with rclerenon to the surveys. 




r 6 foot abow level o( bottom <d f.juniUtioii . -"»»»>' 
•-1 , was r ,r,-»cnt wben Mr. Crawfori h»' ,T™ 




Crawford in two a 
walls of all four hx 
masons a mosith to rebuild; 
plaintiff ; plaintiff told him he 1 
nothing aald 1 ' 

t?»"xomined.-n** been long in lot* Mr. Crawford-, service : knew about mistake in 
week ending Snl May 1 did not draw Mr. Crawfonl'. attention l» mistake, as plalnUff is . 
brother ma*on — (Uughter) ; know. Mr. Irwin ; ho v — 



. not there ; ^,^f**°^SjSmmm' 
not a none laid on loth April ; false that plaintiff and Irwin »™*J^j^f' ^ 
nami>l ; made no excuse in Irwin's prewnc* for the mistake ; hod been engaged with -tal.. 
line before; dLfferent nrehiievju haw different systems ; id not know that 
markcl front -all. but understood It. as eotpro-od by plaintiff, to iisran the «rt^ . h*^ I not 
seen plan at that tlm. ; raw ground* staked out before ; at •"cracks on l. r lioar of 
Ordnance ; knew about building work, ami **kn line, and If PjBinlilf tad raid ™*t n *: 
would have known it represented line ot bourn ; begun to ■ , I?-, were 

Mokm or locaaplu fur the whole sixteen bonsrsi ; only l«rt -half llv- il.-t.u.cc tl.e> « ere 
„ CD ',. „( months not Uion- now ; are* line hart to be cxtciKSoi out I fi»t beyoo.1 
liouoraitotipoirin June ; .bout £100 expended to that period, exclonv* of b*> 




r 11 .Velllicratlon the inry foalkl * verdict uf one fsrthing rtajuages in each 

' u! porf, ;ut-.e ;„-i>,:.i - Ik ...III I. ■ vn-in 1,; m i- - " ' 

1 borne, and wliich ore heavj . 
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THE committer <i gaged in raising a fund for a national l 
Prince Consort lieid a nulling; at (lie Mansion-house on 
was stared that the limd, Bp to that day, amounted in the a? 
£4A,ptt>, of which upward, of £1,000 had been received withi 



nJoiw*. 



the rmxcE consort memorial. 

ti gaged in raising a fund for a national memorial of the 

Wednesday. It 
i to about 
pest rntk 

The Lord Mator, in reply to aquation bytMr. Oregaon, said, of late doubta 
had been entertained whether the block of granite in the quarry belonging to the , 
lhikr of Argyll In the Island of Mull, upon which the attention of licr Majesty's 
Committee nf Advice bad for tome time been concentrated, would answer an to 
grandeur the purpose of a monolitlilc obeliak in perpetuating the Prince's 
memorv. Drawing* of the atone, carefully rrepnrrd, had rrceutly been laid 
before the committee by the chairman of the Mull Granite Company, from which 
it appeared tbat, although it wa» about 115 feet In length, yet it undulated in 
places nj considerably, no much »o that, when linea came to* be drawn along it, 
making allowance lor the nrcrsxnry farm of an obelisk, some of thoae indenta- 
tlone were within the linea, thus detracting from its aptitude for the purpose in 
view. The company had been at tome expense in uncovering it aa it lay, and 
although, perhaps, its precise character and diruenslous could only be satisfac- 
torily ascertained by degrees in the process of quarrying, still the defects in ita 
breadth in places to which be bad alluded bad induced the committee to paiue 
before incurring greater expense in a work which might, after all, prove abortive. 
The Lord Mayor added he was afraid the great mass of the people of this country 
had yet to be educated, ao to speak, into a thorough appreciation of the grandeur 
and appropriateness of the obelisk, and especially a monolithic nlieliak, fur monu- 
mental purposes. There were some who appeared to regard the setting up n 
huge stone for such a purpose as simply symbolical of a barbarous age. With 
great respect for the opinions of others, he could not help saving be altogether 
dissented from such reasoning. Beside*, it was not nntil the Egyptians had 
1 the highest point in their cultivation of art that obelisks became con- 



COM PETITIONS OPEM. 

CLOCK TOWER. 

Hastings.— The Prince Consort Memorial Committee appolutcd o> carry out the above 
object ut Hasting* Invite architect* and other* to eubuilt design* for the mow. The turn 
of £1» 10*. will be paid for the design approved of by the Committee, which doiijrn will 
Uicn become the property of the Committee. Particular* tram Robert lirowse, town 
clerk. High stmt, Hastings, to wham dtsiirus must t* delivered before the 1:1 May. 
CEMETERY WORKS. 

pl»n», estimates. 



features in their style of architecture ; and be thought it would have 
' ' for England, where a mooolithle obelisk 
i, to have made tl 



been a glorious thing for 
was utterly 



worthy the t 



TENDERS 

Barn Ptos*k or bkst Qt;Ai.nT.— Randell sod Saoodere, qnarrymeri sryl stone raer- 
rtrse at Um quarries and deyyjSjSla^ros*. for transit to say psrt of 




of Uu> land into the several aoctlonsi 
plots for l«rlal. The plsn, also, 
planting of the land. Should lb. 
of the land render It necessary, sections ol 
to bo mails. 




lanxwonas, Rk»f 
of the Britannia Iron Works, 

W.. £IJM) 0 01 James 

i Freshwater l,"ii 0 0 JohnC 

1.741 1» 0 



s«l Son gl.MJ « 0 

(aoosptsd) .... 1 * 



Kt:tl<XHJ«, MAM UKSTK1L 

Fo r the new CaUiolle schools, at Orocngsts, I 
— 'ss supplied t.y Mr.S. Marples. 
e'atset ' 




Le»ond>v.n .. 

HU1 and On 

Aahbysad Homer 
Cubittand CO ... 

Wcmas (various), Riverrtiad. 
For work* st Rlrrrbead, for the Right 11cm. Earl Ambent. Plana and rpecilloatlon of 



salks. the courses, also, of the 
lAulsl-plseo, and ttii' subdlvU 
should *how the manner proposed for the or 
Intention* of the desifmcra as to the laying out 
the earthwork required, and formation of the . 

should be prvrideil , anil stlch other details and euiareatians ss Uie cotniirlllnrs may think 
DSOkMry to Illustrate and make clear their designs. Plana, elevation*, and icctlous must 
be provided tor two chapels, dead-house, lodge, gob*, and walls at entrances, ice. Speci- 
fic* turn* mntt secornriar-y the plans, describing Uie manner of ooustructi >n, the class and 
substance of material in the several bciidings, and estimates of their several costs. Plans, 
iqjeciftcatlceis, and estimates of the manner of laying oat sod planting the site, 
of forminc ami making the nails and footpaths, and of the character and 
cost of fencing the site, to bo alio provided. Plana, Ac, may be either 
for forming and rtrushing the roads and footpaths, laying out and planting Lbs 
site. Or far fencing the site, or for the chapels and other hollaing* before 
mentioned, and the entrance' walls arid Rates, or the whole of the a arks, may bo oumMnnd 
in the plans, etc., of any competitor ; but the Board reserve the risjht of selection at their 
discretion from the plans, fcc, submitted U> them. A premium of forty guineas will bo 
given for the best dcslgni, sprx^acatlans, and estimates foe the whole of toe works sent 
in ; and a premium of twenty guineas for to* second-best dcelgus, speciflcsUons and 
estimates for the whole of the works. Should designs, ate., bo selected for part of the 
works only, a fair arrartrerooiit ss to the premium will be made by the Board, with the 
Micecisiful competitors. The plans. Jut, selected to become the property of the BoarO. 
The plans, ate- , arc to lie dlktinjtulshed by s mark or motto, and accompanying them a 
sealed envelope, having the sae mark or motto outside, and within the name and ad- 
dress of the designer, and the terms on whkh ho will superintend and supply oil PTO- 
fewaonol BBrvices In execution of the works. Plans and particulars of the land may be 

29th stay. 

a lio il.-, iic. 

X'KUAK. - Plan* and elevations ore wanted for {schools and teachers* residence*, in con- 
formlty with the rules of the Committee of Conned] on Education, at Btoekton-on-Tees, 
Durham. The boy's school to sceomtiwdste KM j the girls' school, loo ; and the Infants' 
school, JDo. Three teachers' resiliences. Ten poinds will be gtvun for the most appn/ved 
set of pious. Further UtformsUon and tracing of site nuj he obtained of William 
Hklnner. Esq., stocktjm un-Tees, to whom plans, with est! mares of costs, mast bo seat, 
not later than the *tth AprlL 

LIBRARY AND READING ROOMS. 
.-The Free Libraries' Committee oflhs Council of the Borough require pLaa<. 
cations, ami estimates foe thssrsctlon of s tree reference library and 
lending library sad news-room, and irallery of art, upon the piece of 
the Midland Institute Building, with an elevation uniform i 
titers are requested to send In their puns, s 
to Thomas btsndbridge, town clerk, Town i 
'Plans for Free - " 
before the Hth Jans. Particulars of the 



vacant land adjoining the I 
the said building. Intending compe 
catkins, and cstirnMes, under cover 
onVe. Templo-strw-t, endorsed •• PU 



clerks 



of oompeUtion, together wttha Utaographed plan of the site, l 



, t-v - ss ^ .v* sa, au-ss 

Library Buildings," tm or 
aired, and of the oouditiorti 
, may be obtained an sppB- 



CH APKt.. 

UtlcjtgTSR. -A premium of tea guineas Is offered for the best desiiri for a We*leyan 
chapel, to he built In Leicester, capahl*- of holding SO) persons. Architects wishing to 
comtete may , upon spptlcatlon to Mr. H. Wale, ft. New-walk, I/sicvuer, receive a plan 
of the site, and tnstrnctiona and on^r other Information required. The plane to be toe. 



I to Mr. H. Wale, on or before the 1st May, aocompsr.lol 
ing^ths architect's name,. and bearing a motto corre- 



Dtbli!<. — For 



acnnUng to plans sod ipecirH.-stin 

SkT^WJ&M 

■ 



CLUB HOtrSE. 

Itlons to the Stephen's green Oob 
I by John 8. BuUer. B«i.. architect. 
Uublln, up tc Uie Klrd of April, on 



Hiuso 
To be 
which 




Nets 



All.-™-. I 

Old Materials. 

r-^orge Bennett X1.418 .. X1S0 

WorseU 1.431 .. U 

Orovtr l,tt» .. »7 

Hender I^n .. 130 .. l^sl 

Mr. Roberts, Islington, Ijondsm ; declined too busy. 

"« slmve Mvn w«n written to, and have taken oat their own quantities. It la a (•pecimen 



Total. 

1,478 
Mil 



Viujt, Barn, 
wing to Lansdown Villa, Bath, for W. 



Pom net Soger* (accepted i. 



Mr. W. J. 



BJU1WB. REMA7K. 

For the erection of a brick bridge, snth approaches, <iver the riwr Mole, at nsrichfonl. 
near Belgote. uinleT the direction of Mr. R. II. lironthom, C.R., T, Oreat ScotUnd-yard.and 
of Mr. John Ijm, archlteit, Beleote, Surrey. 

Wm. Bottom and Co. £j,»no » 0 I Barnes £1 J94 10 0 

*%p„....... . IfAaVS 0 0 I Wesley 1,190 0 0 

Is. sss.es. ......ess.. l^Mll S | Halrympts and Flnlay. . . . ■■ ■■ 1,110 0 0 




WATrncs AND CtOCM.— "Perfection of 
5 to loo guineas ; «U>er watches, J to Jo trainee*. Benson's 
free for twu stamps, rJeserlptl ve of every construction of 
rid to select 



■y pan of the world to select with the great*-.! crtalm 
rB«»^ r«!l!o^hiJl7^ 




ASSEMBLY RO.JMR. 
of the 1 

Lyns, aiae of r 
.to the secretary, on or before the list April, im. ■ 
Naably.rooen." 

QUAY. 

Rox ttr«ntu.-Far the erection for; the Corporation of Rochester, of a town-oasy an 
Ing-plaee, at the said city of Rochester. Drawings, 4c. at the office of Mr. 
Andrews, surveyor, Itoclienter. A tilll of quantities of the propw.1 work can ! 
the inrreyor cn pnynvnt nf fee of 10s. ad. Tenders !•> I*» sent t> the otllccs of 
Prell. Jun.. town clerk. High itrcet, Rochester, not later than twelve, noon, on t 
April Instant, sealed and directed to the Mayor, Aldermen, and citlleej of the 
Rochester, and endorsed " Tender f..r section of Town quay and 



Foe the erection of Imber 
. Drawings, sic., at Uie « 



LiimuoS. 
OMtow 

hiU of qi 

to E. J. Southwell, cierk, Wi 
day, 14th April. 



i, at the L_ 

t of Mr. Itobson. architect, JO, MUe^d-road K. A 
yment of Jfis. Trmters endorsed " Imbis;lle Wards," 
, llencraft-road, Mils-end. N K. , before 1 , on Than. 



YnHKSilliiK.— For the erection of a new union workhouse, st Wetberby. in the conoty of 
York. Drawinas. ke.. with James Coates, jun. clerk to the Board of «n irdlatis of the 
Wetherby Union, until the 2Xth init- Tenders sealed, endorsed " Tender, MM oddresacd 
to Mr. ( cotes, wtll be received on or befnre tbe i'Hth Inst. 

OFFICES. 

LniriiOFSg.— For the erection of new ofBceaand board-room. In White Horv- street, C»B1- 
for the District llosrd of Works. Drawlnir', * c r£W a 'tS™," 



to be < 

e. M * r 

DAKLtSOTOS.- 

Flsns. 



r than 12 o'clock on the 5th day of 




Ion of Darlington new market, town oflleei. and clock towsr. 
Dickinson, C.K.. rianeyor to the Bosnl. Ccntral-baiWings . 
of Mr. Alfred Wnterhoui», ar> hltect , Mcunit-otnx-t. Manorseater, 
Tender I .r Darlington r 
t^H-«l rV»n] of Health, on or t; 
CHCWKKS. 
of a new church at Bwlch-y Clban. in the parish of 
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fix mil"* from the LlanrttiTUcch nation, and IkUM llhst linn WeisbpooJ, Further pertl- 
cxuar* l.y appli log to the archltxvrt, O. <). eVjott. Ksq.. V*, .-^tvrlive-irantem, London. Ten- 
ders to tjf fc-nt In an or beforv the- rjrjd April, sililinew il to the liar. it. Wynne Eslwards, 
Meifod \ Winer", Welshpool, and endorsed " Umidlnjr Tender." 
Berk*-.— For rrmunne and prut reciuikllniz the parish church of Woklnidwm, Berks (whore 
there 1. 11 .unction station id hntncheavf the noeth 1'SHI ll and smth.- Wiwlorn Railways!. 
Plans. Ac., m toe ofltea of Mr. W. w. Wheeler, mllntor. Wokingham, till toe lah. 
Healed tender* directed to Mr. Wbossrr.on or tasfori, the »th Ida. 
Lam AMilU»:.-Kor the several works to bo dona In the erection of j^t. 8arlonr"» Chnrch, 
Baonp. Lancashire, of which the fcmndatloni are just completed. Dene on application 
Ui Mr. Ilolwrt H<jwarth. at StoMiylee, iiecup. Tender*, either for the whose work* or 
far the arveral inrtsotu. muet be delivered to Kdwi - 
I p.m. on to* itri 

hghooi. 

i at Wealcyananhooi prsyrds**. In 
nl surveyor, 3, 
. until lb* Viet InK .oo whkhdny befoce aiip.ni. 




KlsuVLV!.!!.- For tit* erection of Uirr* nrst-claes, Tom *sroftd-claas, and fnur 

bouse*, at llui JUuitoji, according to plans, Ae., by Mr. UirtotrnekL The plana. Ac, 
may be aren at the office of Hr. .1. S. VakJBttne. C.K.. 17, Parilament-iitreet, Weo-.minxer, 
or with Partridge and Bdwwrds, solicitors to the Hunstanton Bttialln* Association, 
KIii»'h i.jun ; or copbw may be forwarded in prena>mer.t o( Terrors, stating a 
separate amount foroaeli clum of Dutssefmarked " Tenders for Building at Hinmanrrm,' ) 
to be dcttvxnwd to tho solicitors on or before the 23rd lata. 
OU't ct-TKJWBllUL-i'or tho erection and onmpMion of a villa rwsnlentv. with .table wl 
I to bo bailtnaar Htrou.l, Ulonoatenddru. llr*winir». tic. at Ui* 
1 Cluaold. nrch:toen. .etmui. Terolor. Ui In ilrilvuml to 
on or before the 'irlth iest, 
FARM BUILDING!*. 

BrrRTOK-ON.TKirjrT.— For aitenxttor*. acd ft*14ltl<.ns lit farr.i-t>ntMinirs on the. estate of 
Hr Henry be* Yoesxx, ttart., near llnnon-on-Trent. Plans, tec., on applxoelion to the 
teonui. >lr. WirnnJI, t.'nlvesCraft Pann, lto»li«t<in. nenr ltenoii-M-TBiiu .-»uj..l tender 
mo •» t^.WlTrr.,1^ toMewn. J. and J. (iirdwood, farm arcoitnru, <a, PaU-mall, London, 

POUCH 8TATWW. 

DEV. »>'. - Far the erection of a police) statsnn, itc. at liolsworthy. Devonshire. Plana, em., 
wilh Hrnry Ford, clerk of the l'cace. Castle of Exeter, and at theofBce of Mr. A. Cohan, 
Clerk to Ju<tirm. liolsworthy. Sealed traders, cndor-ol " Tender (or Holoworthy Potico 
Station," to be emit to Mr. Kurd, on or before the Utith April. 

1UVKU WORK*. 

CAimnilwJE- For the repair of tba wallx of Baitabita tilcdce (about three miloa below 
C*mbriil£C|. and for supjiltlni,' the same with new oak doors and tloodjratea d.r the Cilice 
lvn . it' a l>r*hre« ottt the tlooiijratea and overfall, and other work*. iTkviAcati on Willi 
Clemjent 1 rarx-ia, Herk of the Cbnsexrasoxii Cainbcidgc. boaiud tetiuexs Lo iLu PzabolJ, 

on or before tho JOUi injf. 

nOABWdlUC 

CmrFEjtii im. -For the repair of tho Chli^mnham ternpike roada, niout IT milea. Cor a 
term vl year, from the let day of J una next, ■■tneftVarloti i ' 
oor>l«afiiniiJ«datsUtxiti<r'scJiarire«. Healed tendara, 
to the clerk, before twelve oooci. on the Uth inau 

RKSBBTOm. 

PTt.DK.— For the aonatrartion of a renrrvolr, apon thn Orltodale ftrook, aboct three miles 
from ilkr>uui|f, and noar ^cot-ton Htatinn, cm tho Lancaster arxl Preston Railway ; aod a 
rcecrrulr n.ar Weoton-lano Ends, about three milea from the Kirkhim Station of the 
Preston and Wyre Hallwny, for the Fjl.l* Wab'rworkx Com|>any. Plana, Ac, and all 
Informuti'jn obtained at the office of Mr. T. R. Foster, C.K., If'l. John lialUin-street, Man- 
cjMster, fnan whom specifioatxiDa and forma of temk-r can be obtained on payment of 
IDs. tor each rcaorroir. Traders mart be sent In to Mr. T. A. WlUdosoo, the secretary 
Of the Company, at tlu- Pjlile Waterworks IMo!, Klrkliam, col later than tho '.'nth lnat. 
The reermiirs will be let In separate contract*. 
Kj'Vr.— r«r the ixirv«nictlon of a hurh arrrtcc leserroir near the •• Star Wlrulmlll," Chat- 
haul, for tin- Brvnopton, Chatham, Ijllllnsham, and Rochester Watenwirki. Company. 

— t be obtained, and the pltrn. Ac., inspected, by nppilcation at the 
il. Chatham, or al the office .<f J. Pilbrow. Ksq , en sinner 
, where al»i ijH-nluttloii,, .-ooditSona 
of T.ii.krt (|iro- 



to UiO Coniimny. 31. Oreat Helen s, I^don. ICC. wt 
of cntrnrt, imd f..rm-i of tender mnr be ohum>,xl u,«, 
perlr er,l.,rM>d, » ra .ll» Knt in. nddWd to tl.e directoi 



or before tlia .'Jlal April. 

kLTA RAII.VAT.-Por the 

Of t»i» Wirllnn and LtanfermUoe Hallway, hi Alea, twin* about »| mile- In lenath. The 
whole to »«■ li t In one contract, which is to lncluJc Uic cosiatrnctloa <if t-'ie stations anil 
•Cation bolldlnirs i-wtinecU-d therewith. The rails, chairs, spike., and ll«i Inm (rtntrs for 
Uie brtdae oror the UoTOn, will be supplied bv the railway company. Tho plans, lie., 
■re at the serntarjr's ofJIre, Alva, or at U» office, of James W. btewart. R«, . C.K., 1», 
Ceorce street. LMluliunrh . and duplh-aua will lie fnmldvd to irrtcndinir offerers. Healed 
tenders, addnwsod to the srerctary, and markirl » Tender fur W, rk«," mast be WJurd nt 
his iifnce on or before the ft-th ln»t. 

Galkmibian IIAH.WAY. -For fjje coojtruction of the Stooehonsc Hrancti. about 4 miksj 
M chain. In lrn«ih. Plana, Ac at the office. mOLuurow, of Mr. (Icorcc Uraham, the 
Company', enjlneer, whore duplicate schedules and blank forms of tender may be had, 
price one ituinea. An assistant eeiifineer will attend at StuwlionM, on Friday, tho nth, 
at 1J o'cIi*k, lo accompany InteikUllt offers nvi r the In *. Kvalisl tenders, odunssed to 
the secretary , at Glaarrow, must bo lodged with Mm on or before ?«th AprlL 

DaRLINiith.n. — For the ensxion of a cast-iron portico at DarlUicton Matloo.on the Xorth 
Essflern Raitwny. Plans, Ac., and farther information, an epplicntuin to Mr. Prosacr, 
archlUst, Newcastle. Healed tenders, marked " Tender fur Uarlinrrtuu Station," to be 
sent In to the Beiretary not later than the iinl iruc 

Pi. in i ii ii i Fur the erection of sheds oi« Hie platforms. Ac., at Ferryhill Button, on 
the North FJistcrn Railway. Plans, Ac, and further Information, oil application to 
Mr. Prosser, architect, Newcastle. Scaled lenders, marknl "render for Furry bill 
Btaticn." to be Mint in to the eocrvtary. not lab r than the iad Inst, 

Bxetkr.— For the erection of a roof lor tlie new station ut Kxeter. of the Bristol and 
Exeter Railway, harinir an area of alioirt Msti apian*. Dra wines, Ac, at the hiijrinoer's 
OBI.-e, Rristol Termiiios. to the Mb of May. Scaled waders to be sddxrwsed to the 
Becrcury, A. Moore, Esq., on or before the )>Ui May, 
SBV7EEA0E. 

BBir.HTOx.— For coTiMractlrig a main srwer and ontfail In the Bniniwick-arnare and 
trmoe district- Plans, Ac,, at the ofBce of U. 0. Sutar. Esq.. the snxreyor of the Com- 
misalnn'-r'. at their rooms In Rrnnau IcA-etreet Wort, Horn. Tenders In writing, •waled, 
and en. lor*s«l , •■ nnirunrirk-aicaare and torraoe drainage," are to be delivered on or before 
t o'clock on the 30th April, at the ofhoo* of Mtwxr*. 211X1 and Fltihogh. sjolicitors. 



of their retort- liouse 
(iraveavnd Qasworks. 

i. 



OAS WORKS. 

'. — >*or (he iwrformance of the work required in the eati 
anu ixial rtorv, will alterstkins m oUier parts of the works, ■ 

Plana, Ac. at the Company's Works, OravesWB-I. kdA further tnfotmatlon of Mr 

srjder may ba had from Messrs. nouthgato and 



Tin: Metropolitan HciLDtxo Act. — A Ull to slier and Amend the 
MetropoIitAn Building Act of 18i» hn» h«n lnT.»ffh» into PArllMnent by (iilotirl 
8yk« and Admiral Wttleott. In cJiUTprovWon u Unit the ruin of the i 
1S.V,, liiuitinp the cubical dimension* of builiiLarn Bhall not npply to any i 
ture to be used whol! t for the coaistrnrtion of bents by machinery, erected at a 
distance at more (ban three miles from St. Paul's, flmrcb. Such bulldJrnra, I 
ever, are to consist of one floor only, and not to bo of lunrrr dimeusioni 
infl.000 cubic fett. 

Thb BlackpriasU) Hailwat Bridoi.— Mr. IlartridKe lmt inserted in 
Ute paper of btisjtue* for the next Court of Common Council the following notice 
of motion : " That thia court assent to the proposal of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway Cumuaiiv to erect a bridge of use arches, or spans, acxoaa the 
Hirer Thames, near llluckJrians-hridge." 

Thb Rttsjir to Biro Church Bbi.l». — A curious crowe haviinc referexioe 
to tite right of ringina; church belbj has lieen heard in the County I'nblic <>rttce, 
Leieeeter, when Mr. I). Waite, farmer, of Thurmby, appeared tonnawer ac4urrn 
preferred; aftalnat him by the Rev. J. K. Redhead, vicar, of having, cm the 27th 
alt., been guilty of violent und indecent behaviour in breakim/ open the belfry 
door or the pariah church. By the evidence it appeared that from 1H57 it had 
been the custom of tbe churchwardens of the village, on the occasion of Laid 
Stamford's hounds meeting there, to ring the church bells in honour of his lornV 
ship. When, lsovcever, tbe lurnnds met on tbe 17th ultimo, the vicar belt it bis 
duty to interfere, and ordered tba noils not to ba rang, with tbe understanding 
that if his commands were disobeyed he should take legal prnonedings against the 
parties offending. Accordingly, on Sunday evening (the day before the beunda 
met), be nailed down the late Ii of tbe belfry dour, besides laklug the preeautioo to 
rsreveiit ingress hy inciting the door and tying the key to it. At seven o'clock. the 
following morning tbe defendant gave orders to the pariah constable (who 
happened to he a wheelwright i to open the door, which was done by lilting it off 
its hinge* with a crowbar. The ringer* then ascended the belfry, and for two 
hour* or more rang the belts in Imnottr ol Lord Stamford's visit. The ntagistrates 
dismissed tlie case.— ItWem Merninf .Vews. 

Public Bcildisos.— Mr. B. Cochrane ha* given notice that on Tuesday, 
tlie 29th of April, he will move for a royal commission to inquire into tba sjate of 
public buildings erected by 1'arHamenlary grant during the last tnentr yean; 
also into Hie state of houses which were rented for tbe public service, and to 
inquire wbrtlirr, hy adopting any more comprehensive plans, great, r public con- 
venience, economy, and unity of design mignt not be attained. 

Cokskrvativk Land Society.— Tbe thirty-eighth quAxtrrlv meeting was 
held at the offices, 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, on Tuesday, the Sth, iust. The 
ntiartcrly report gave a very satisfactory account ol receipu, amounting to 
£17,H-il 17*. lid. in tbe quarter, showing an increase oxer Urn corresponding 
quarter or last year of £3,093 lis. fld., and an increase over the Curistmas 
quarter of .£4,il^ lb*. 7cL The total sale of land to Lady-day amount* ts 
£.'l04,HrV> IDs., bring an increase tn the extent of £fi,'Jt>'> lit. 7d. over the re- 
turns to Lady-day, 1 861. Two allotment* bare already taken place this year of 
tbe Queen 's-'mad estate, Tonbridge Wells, and the two estates nt Newark-upon- 
Trent. Another allotment is fixed for the 30th inat., when tlie lust partioa of 
New Roehampton-park estate, a fourth portion of the Round Hill Fat 
Brighton, with houses in occupation on the Hoand-hUI-cresooat, ai 
rents at Battrraea and North Bow, will be offered to the members. The < 
have been, and are. In negotiation for various estates in different pert* of 1 
country, and are looking out for an eligible purchase In or near London. 

Thb "BtTPBs" Memorial Wisdow ix Cabtbbbcbt Catbhdbai. — 
Tbe east window of the Warrior Chapel in Canterbury Cathedral has recently 
been filled with stainrxl glass, dedicated by lbe officers, iimi-cou*inis«ivoedonVerB, 
and privates of the above regiment, to the memory of their brethren in arms who 
fell In the Crimean campaign. 1855-t). The idea suggested in all the subjects is 
tvpieal of connuest— No. t, Abraham offers Isaac— victory of fnilh. No. 'J, Israel 
conquers Am al. k ; Aanm and Hur holding up tins ban U of Moses— victory by a 
sign from (sod. No. 9 (the centre), our Lord crowned aial bearliur the banner of 
the Resurrection is met bv the spirits in prison — victory oxer Death and Sin. 
No. 4, Gideon conquers Midlan, himself the least in his latlicr's ho use, '- ri ctory 
by olxedience. No. .1, Jehu conquers Ahal) — victory by force of arms. In the 
upper part of the centre light is shown fully the regimental flag, and at it* base 
tlie regimental bodge, with the motto, " VrtrrifrmtUtcil hoitore," upon a rich 
mosaic groundwork, composed of tbe oak. At uw base of the side lights, and 
also In the upper (racing opening, the heraldic badge* in connection with the 
Huffs are fmiuentlv introduced, via., the Rose aud Crown, the Dragon, Use 
grenade, and the White Horse of Hanover. Tbe Inacriptioo, incised in warble 
and surrounded by a border let in with coloured cement, I* as foilowa : — "To 
their brethren in arms who fell in the Crimea, l«.V>-6. Tlie east window of this 
chapel is dedicated by the officers, iion-cumiuiwioncd officers, am! private soldiers 
of tbe Butts. (8rd, or East Kent Regiment.) A.L>. leXii." Tlie memorial is 



*; i 8rd ' or 
. O'Connor. 



TO C(>n RESPOND*:. NTS. 



We eannoi undertake In return refected communication*. 
Works is raooaass— We shall feel ooli*ed to euy of < ~ 



readers who will far 

notes of works reuiamplaled or la pnisrrrxe la the provinces I la most case 
mention that a work It about lo be, or has already been commenced, viu be sum 



W. H. J. K.-Ilassent 
K. F. H.— Below nor 
M.^ Ye*. If soluble. 
Mr. (l.-Wa should 



itr-- 1 "" 

aeoeut and pay suct> so article ifsalliWci hat to a 



Sc sacKiaxa ^We fear that rou are too Iste.hllt will see 
T K. T.-D - Shall — 
Mjusbs. r. asp 11 



am tot, mat 



A OoWTAlsT UtAlin- TTiiUik* for gn 

M St.— Send L*hn:rirrn,i"h, tinil <ai>;r<i 

M ii K W* cannot Interfere in tlUpuU'tl 

K.—Lxc lined wllb tb*ntM. 

It — is*5tM «iMr*-*» «nii t.riMrf it\*M tut fo 
Nv lotitM yiMi hmvw AclNlra for 
4u1tLm yon At tentfih In tiicM cj^umna. 

AH <*mmmie*Ham to be addmaed, TV FdUor 
By^l^wrU i*rct*d y W.L\ t toteri * 
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MR. PEABODTS GIFT TO THE LONDON POOR. 

NE of Che most munificent instances of private bene- 
volence on record hu occurred within the last 
few weeks in the metropolis of thii country. It 
will be fresh in the recollection of oar reader* 
that Mr. Peabody. an American merchant of 
high standing, and one who hat for many yean 
been actively engaged in business in London, has 
conveyed to trustee* the rum of one hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds, to be devoted to 

poor. 

This benefaction is distinguished from ordinary 
charities in many ways. It consists of such a 
* TFxKirV JF^ 1 1 * um °^ nM>Dr y u ordinarily is never devoted to 
^' '-^trTOwSrA charitable purposes, except in the form of a 
legacy, and this sum is voluntarily set aside by 
the donor d u ring his lifetime. It ii farther not the 
gift of a successful man to hit native town, or of 
a fortunate emigrant to the coon try of hi* adoption, 
for Mr. Peabody is not an Englishman, or a naturalised 
Englishman. Ilia native town has already benefited 
largely by his liberality, and he is, we are informed, 
preparing to return to his own country, after having 
. ent the active years of his life in oars. Lastly, there 
is in the objects to which this benefaction is to be applied 
much of large-minded liberality, and an entire absence 
of either sectarian prejudice or personal bias. We hear 
of nHhing except that a large sum of money is placed in the hands of 
a few trustees, with the general directions that they arc to employ it for 
the good of the poor of London in any way that may seem to them most 
advisable, without prejudice for or against any sect, class, or nation ; and 
without any special mode of employing the fund being prescribed. All 
this is so different from the ordinary methods of rich men, who mostly 
hold their money as long as life lasts, and tlien subtract from what they 
leave to their heirs a torn or sums to ba devoted to specific objects or specific 
charities, churches, or institutions, that we cannot fail to look npon it 
with surprise, and ought unquestionably to recognise it with marked 
approval. 

It is right to add, before going further, that Mr. Peabody makes one sugges- 
tion In Ins memorandum descriptive of his intentions with regard to this 
f und and that this suggestion, not only on account of its being the only 
special destination pointed oat for any portion of the money, bat also on 
account of its great value and good sense, will be sure to have the greatest 
possible weight with the trustees. The special object alluded to is the 
impnxxmtnl 0/ the dictUimat of the poor. 

Mr. Peabody mast welt know, if he know* at all, the state of the London 
poor, that the deplorable condition of their dwellings is 000 of the unhappy 
circumstances which tells much against their health, their comfort, and 
their morality. Perhaps there are other evils as great or greater, and as 
much crying for removal, but it is not everything that money can do. 
Money cannot buy justice for the oppressed ; cannot gain the attention of 
the powerful to thei cry of the weak cannot right social wrongs; cannot do 
anything towards making good a deficiency of kindliness, or honour, or 
truth, or sense of duty. Monav, however, can bay land and build houses, 
can procure the beat advice and secure substantial and efficient comforts in 
what it builds, and it was therefore wise in making a grant of money to 
point out this at one of the fields in which It is to be employed. 

With regard, however, to the whole detail of how this object Is to be 
furthered, and to the entire plan with this one exception, all It left to the 
judgmont of the trustee* ; and we cannot (rat fed anxious to know what 
their decisions will be, and what course they will panne. The capital 
and the interest, if misapplied, will become a premium on idleness, 
beggary, vice, or, if wasted, will present the sad spectacle of a noble 
opportunity lost, while, well appropriated, this fond will be likely not 
only to do great good, but to form a model upon which other such funds 
will be based, and possibly a nucleus to which other tarns of money will 
be added. 

The sum of £150,000, if invested to yield 5 per cent, would represent 
an annual income of £7,300, and supposing this was decided upon as the 
better course to pursue in the management of the fund, it is clear that a 
▼cry considerable annual amount of good might be done, especially if the 
trustee* were to take the course of assisting private or other efforts in 
place of originating schemes of their own. This plan has been pursued 
with marked success by certain benevolent societies. Few, if any, societies 
have made a moderate income represent so extensive an Influence and to 
much good in their own way as the various church and chapel building 
societies. The Incorporated Church Building Society, the various diocesan 
societies, and sundry inch societies among various bodies of dissenters, 
have all followed very nearly the tarns method. They have tome of them 
occasionally originated and built new churches, but ordinarily the practice 
of all of them has been to content themselves by giving a liberal donation 
toward* the funds of church-building undertaking* started by private 
in doing this they have afforded the beoefl 1 of their 
acquaintance with the undertaking in addition to their 
help; and, further.' have uniformly insisted on such a control 
;outoftho 



that the work should bo substantial and the accommodation 1 
and complete. Added to this, some of these societies have a loan fund, 

' and are prepared to advance money to assist these undertakings in addi- 
tion to their contribution. 
It is notorious that the encouragement afforded by the operations we 

I hare just been describing has, in numberless case*, occasioned the erection 
of churches which would not otherwise have been built, and that the 
professional scrutiny of plans and specifications secured, hat, in many cases, 
prevented mistakes which would have led to unfortunate or disastrous 
results, had they not been thus detected in time ; and the same thing 

I would be true of the operations of Mr. Peabody 's trustees, were they to 
take a similar course. 

Let us take for example the case of improving the dwellings of the 
poor. It would be a wise appropriation of money if, in the first place, all 
the information accessible were collected and published, including plans of 
all the most successful labourers' dwellings for cities, and statistics of their 
success or failure ; then perhaps here and there a specimen block of 
building* might be erected, or a row of cottages drained, improved and 
rendered healthy, as examples and experiments ; but we apprehend the 
most extensive good would be done were it known that the trustees would 
contribute a certain amount, or a certain proportion of the expense in 
cases where landowners or companies would erect dwellings complying 
with certain conditions, or would effect certain improvements in defective 
dwellings. And to this might be added, as in the case of the church 
building societies already alluded to, further assistance in the shape of a 
loan. 

The objection will, no doubt, occur that this devotion of money, instead 
of helping the poor, would in reality help house-builders ; and to this the 
only answer to be made is, that probably in no other way could so much 
be done for the dwelling* of the poor with the same amount of money, 
liuilding good house* for the very poor, and Improving bad lioutes, is a 
business notoriously uncertain, and not attractive to speculators, but this 
assistance would probably cause it to be undertaken in many instances; 
and. as the trustees might connect with their grant the conditions that 
each tenement ahould not be let above a certain maximum rent, and 
should not be let for infamous occupation, and might retain a legal power 
of enforcing these conditions, it appears clear that a great benefit might 
result. 

We would, however, suggest that aid should be afforded from this fond 
for other measures of social improvement which are not touched by legal 
provisions. There exists already a machinery for the regulation of drainage, 
but we are not sure how far the improvement of water supply might 
not be advantageously assisted ; and wo are quite sure that the 
establishment of additional baths and wash- bouses might be promoted 
with great advantage, and the opening of reading-rooms or other each 
places of resort for labouring men would be another measure where help 
from a fund like this would be invaluable. 

Such measures as we have been describing have been already taken, 
with the best possible results, in many localities where the resources 
existed for their prosecution, and usually at the instigation, and often also 
at the sole expense, of the parish clergy, aided by a few of the liberal and 
benevolent inhabitants ; but, in many localities, and those placet where 
the need of tuch auxiliaries to improvement is the greatest, there is no 
possibility of establishing anything which make* a demand upon fund* — 
there are not enough resources available ; and in such case* as these a 
liberal subscription and experienced advice would be of the greatest value. 

If the discomfort of the dwellings of the poor be one great and radical 
source of misery, there are two others which combine with it, and for 
which no remedy of real efficacy hat vet appeared. The first it the un- 
tkilfulncst, mismanagement, waste, uncleanlinest, in short, thriftlcssness of 
most poor women ; the second it the attractiveness to all poor men, and 
women too, of the public-house and of strong drink. 

If the fund we are discussing is administered by persons desirous of 
striking out a new path for themselves, here is an ample field for them, 
very nearly unoccupied, and promising the happiest results to thote who 
successfully grapple with its difficulties. We fear, however, that among 
the things which money cannot boy will bo found tlie secret of teaching 
poor women how to make the most of their little means. This, when it is 
done, will be done by the personal exertions of educated women desirous 
to set right tomewbat of the much that is still wrong in tpitc of our 
boasted civilisation, and may, perhaps, be aided alittleby judicious teach- 
ing in schools. 

There is, however, a fairer opportunity open for benevolence in the 
opportunity for taking such measures as shall make a successful attack 

npon drunkenness and the public-house. 

A hundred years ago drinking was more rife in the higher circles thsn 
it now is in any grade of society, but the progress of education, and a 
change in public opinion, have brought a complete revolution to pass. If 
tach a change is possible in one social class it it not Impossible in another, 
and the greatest of all benefit* will be conferred upon London and the 
London poor by any step which tends considerably to diminish the amount 
tpeii t in gin palaces and common taverns. 

Wo are not intending, in a few words at the very end of an article, to 
propose a scheme for the diminution of this master vice, but wo believe 
that the key to at least a palliation will be found, if Mr. Peabody or any 
other benefactor will give working men or other poor people somewhere 
else to go to than the public- house, and something else to enjoy besides 

lass of, " 
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and a* free from interference as they are at the public-house, we belie-vc- 
that the better c-las* of u;i n would frequent tbem at once, and tliat they 
might In time effect much towards diminiihiog the number uf the 
frtiiue nti-r.1 < l" | uhlic-houset. 

Wbjal has bttn »aid thow* the need of great prudence and «agacity in 
the employment ol thi* charity. TlMM qualities we- arc- willing to hope 
wilt bo drought to the task uf dispensing it, and will, if used right, secure 
the fulfilment of the intentions cf the conerous donor. 

As to the gift itself, and the liberal feelings which have prompted it, 
there can but be one feeling, and we are glud to learn that the City of 
\a mil ti is taking steps to mark its tense- 01 the recognition due to such an 
art by the bent meant in its power— namely, presenting Mr. Peabody with 
the freedom of the City. It is alto somewhat interesting to find that the 
opinion expressed by the donor as to the first objict towards the pro- 
motion of which the fund should le appropriated has hen fully appre- 
ciated by those best able to judge. At a recent meeting of inhabitants of 
the ward of Fortsoketi held to consider the subject, the following 
resolution was ccmc to :— "That this meeting, representing as it does one 
of the poorest districts of London, desires to express its opinion that the 
improvement of the dwellings of the labouring duces is the great 
necessity of the day, and likely to promote the happineia and well-being 
of the metropolis." This is very true, and we hope to see the most 
sanguine wishes of Mr. Peabodv fully realised, and that lie may live 
• at least of the good results of bis liberality. 



A RCH ITECTTJRA L EXHIBITION* 

THE most conspicuous object this year in the Archil 
is a full-size sepia drawing of a window erected to the memory of the 
eighth Earl Waldi grave, by Mr. Gibbs, or Eutten-road. It lias one great 
advantage over the window itself in having the subject depicted in one 
tint only; but it baa tern most injudiciously hung, with a strong light 
full upon it. In a partially-darkened room its size and the vivid descrip- 
tion of its author would have enabled an ordinary imagination to conceive 
the powerful solemnity of the subject, which Mr.Glbbs has very originally 
treated. The architecture in Mr. Gibl »' cartoon is r.ot quite correct, but 
the costume is in keeping with it. In this the artist has shown great 
skill. lie evidently adapted his window to the country church in which 
it was to be placed. It would be as absurd, he teem* to imply, to lay the 

saryYor educated men, before a country congregation, as it would be to 
•pout Shakespeare to ploughmen. The child can tee in this window his 
Antra idtal of a llcman soldier, and plenty of bright colour undiluted by the 
conventionality of tyrannical schocle. With familiar details the artist has 
successfully appealed to the hearts of the ignorant. Be baa not worked 
for lite fastidious few, but for the many, who have neither time to seek for. 
nor ability to understand, the higher qualities of glass painting. Looked 
at from ibis point of view, the design turpasies anything which we have 
lately seen. It it, in fact, only excelled by the window itsolf. We 
expected, however, to find it at the International Exhibition. It says 
much lor Mr. Gibbs' modesty that he contents to bang in Conduit-street 
a work which would have been at the he-ad of its peculiar class even at 
Eouth Kensington. Perionally, we should, at we have taid before, pre- 
ferred to have had the cartoon lung in a darkened run:, whilst the 
painted glass might, to its greatest advantage, have been hung here upon 
the wall in its place. Opposite to it, over the entrsncc-docr, where it is 
likely to escape the notice it deserves, it a drawing of an entirely different 
stamp, by Messrs. Beaten, Bntler. and Bayne. The composition of the 
group and every line of the drapery it conceited in a matterly manner, 
and drawn firmly in. There is no (.trained effect— no theatrical clap-trap; 
but manly, refined power and Christian sentiment. The tame knowledge 
which baa guided the hand in drawing the figures has presided also over 
the minutest fraction of floral ornament. There is only i officii nt colour 
to relieve the figures ; but the drawing in this cartoon, as in Mr. Gibbs', 
may very confidently be accepted as the prologues to the works them- 

Mctsr*. Lavers and Baraud alto contribute two er three drawings of 
stained glass windows, but they are en to •mall a scale, and hung so high 
up on the walls, that wilLout a step-ladder, which the Con mittee do not 
furnish, we are unable to do juttiee to them. For leautiful colour in 
stained glata we mutt turn to tin- c< ntritutions of Mr. J. I*. Seddem, from 
Blicims Cathedral (1S3, li)9). Faulty ai the drawing it— and it is even 
more so In Mr. Scddon s drawir l a than in the original— the eolcurt and the 
combinatiens cf them leave the efforts of all modem glass painters immea- 
surably behind. 

Of designs for public building* in cur mttropelif. the Exhibition, which 
heretofore gave us generally several, row offords but one. it is a design, 
by Mr. C. II. Smith, for an octagonal vestibule, with four pcrticoes, to the 
principal Government efficct at the treating of two main thoroughfares. 
Pour sides of the cctagen late arched ojinlngs, utid the semicircular por- 
ticoes, with red >haft» and Corinthian rapt, stand upon a high flight of 
atepa againrt the others. The view through the arched opening in front 
is meant, we tuppote, to represent Parliament-street ; but it resembles 
that busy thoroughfare alout ss much at that cu m retreat of studious 
and mclan* holy men, Danes-inn, retcmblet Cheaptidc. On each side of 
the before-mentioned porticoes, where sentry- boxes and foot-guards would 
in reality be placed, Mr. Smith has fixed equeslrlan^gllt «*t?f«t royal 



firs pilcd-up figures of Victory and Fame are surmounted by carvings of 
the Westminster Gridiron. On the internal angles of the octagon small 
brackets project frem the impost mouldings, and bear alternately busta ert 
the lien und the onictm. They are no longtr limply divide*! by the 
heraldic shield ; an impassable cap here, to tl.eir evident bewilder mt-nt, 
separates them. The main cornice is anhed upwurdi at intervals to 
enclose email nici es which at that eminence surround the vestibule-, and 
afford accommodation lor stowing away 6omc very unprepossessing 
statuettes. The whole is covered by a coffered dome. 

same nan e*. but with different prefixes. 



Another gentleman of the same name, but 
Mr. F. Smalman Smith, treats ua to an amusing puzzle in hia Architectural 
Recollections cf 1841, the chief point in which— as we find from the twelve 
or fourtee n lines of elucidation vouchsafed ua in the catalogue— is a column 
commemorative of "the successful consummation of that great enterprise, 
the International Exhibition." We have to look a long while amongtt the 
vast display of grata roofs which constitute the design ere we discover, 
modestly hidden in convenient indistinctness, the object of so grand a 
flourish of the author's trumpet; and then, to understand what the few 
scratches signify, we have to turn again to the catalogue for the unrcvcalcd 
excellence of this long-nursed trophy. The lour quarters of the world arc 
assembled round the rote, shamrock, and thistle, and Britiah lions guard 
j the gathering. The " crown it represented by a band proceeding from the 
! letter A," and the three kingdema are unitad with it in carrying out the 
I project. The four quarters of tlic world — which we have just announced, 
on the author's authority, were at the base of the column, surveying with 
curiosity the triple flowers— arc. in duplicate, seen at the summit, offering 
a testimonial to the Prince. - Internal relievos, freacoea, and stained glass . 
aurrounding the central atair, would carry the datum line ol the world a 
science and art at this period into future lime." Such is the author's 
account of what appears but a thapeless post; but, in common fairness, wc 
mutt add that a fraction of the column obtained "honorary menticn. 
Class A." A small portion of it only could have been exhibited. If the 
whole had been shown, together with the author's description, the one step 
which leada from opposing qualities might beve brought the author to 
grief, instead of landing him with such distinction twined round his fortu- 
nate temples. 

The dctigtafor the Bull Town Ball form an Important part of the Exhibi- 
tion. Wc have contributions from tome five or six ol the competitors. The 
prize design, by Mr. Cuthbcrt Broderick. is placed upon one of the; screens, 
and waa tent seemingly after the catalogue was compiled. It is a fine 
Italian design, and consists of two ranges of semicircular windows, and 
three-quarter columns, and of a high square tower in the centre of the 
front. Thus, in general arrangement resembling the Flemish balls, but 
differing of course from them in the details, high-pitched roof, dormers, and 
pinoaciet. Messrs. Green and De Villcs' design, which gained the third 
premium, is likew is c here. A massive colonnade and balcony along the- 
front is supported uptn cantilever*. This, the most striking feature of 
the design, would, in execution, look heavy in the extreme. The foliated 
panels between the Corinthian cap* in the wings destroy the effect of the 
carved capitals, besides giving the entablature the appearance of increased 
and too great depths still, there are many good points about the design. 
The architects, in fact, show in another drawing — "design for the Town 
Ball. Northampton," — a somewhat similar arrangement more judiciously 
treated. The columns here properly rest upon solid piers, connected by 
an arcaded entrance, and appear as component parts of the design instead 
of as excrescences upon it. The foreign Gothic designs arc numerous, hot 
those of Mr. Godwin and Mr. Eddis stand prominently forward from then. 
That of the former gentleman is in the same style as his Northampton 
design, but it is even more meritorious. There is a triple arcade in 
front, with statues on small buttress-like columns between the window* of 
upper floor, having their canopies cutting into the principal cornice. 
There are towers over taeh wing, varied in their outline and design. Da 
great superiority over itt fellow of Northampton lies, bowever, in it* 
excellent relative proportion of ground floor and superstructure, whilst its 
fine picturesque outline and deter detail make ua regret that it will exist 
but upon paper. It it by far the finest work which Mr. Godwin baa yet 
produced. Bis design for Swansea reminds us of hia former inferior works. 



The window* are cramped by the flat buttresses l>etween them, and the 
blank arcade is a feature which would entail a good round sum for the dis- 
figurement of the building. There is a lettered lock in it which is 
extremely unpleasant. We long for a bit of blank wall, and if our readers 
would appreciate the value of this cheap mean* of decoration. let them 
look, in passing, at Mr. Lamb'* warehouse for the " Consignment and 
Store Company," 40, and then contrast it with the crowded lines in any 

upon-Ty* e. lu frame 72 we- hate another design for the Bull Town Hall. 
It i* a wild production, executed iu Mr. Street's familiar manner, but ro- 
se ntbling it about as much as a German chreme lithograph resemble t one 
of Turner's picture*. The wonder, however, is that Mr. Fbipps, ' 
appreciate Mr. Street snrBdcntly to copy him, cannot, with such i_ 
aa he has had— for we have already noticed hia dead copy of that i 
man's test known church— do it better, or sec that he fail* to do it l__ 
than amusingly. The design is on a par with the execution. It is a 
systemic** conglomeration of features which skilful men use effectively, 
but which arc fatal in inexperienced hands. Mr. l'bipp* make* use of 
aimilar feature* to Mr. Godwin, but be lack* equal power to weld them 
homogeneously together. 

Mr. Edia* design for Hull Town Ball ia placed too Ugh to be I 
it baa evidently been made in a j 
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works in thesamo style, which Hie architect tlse- 



is fully c-qual to the 
where exhibit*. 

Mr Goldie's production for the same building has his usual charic- 
tcri»tic§— a thorough Jcvotiou to Medheval art, which preclude* him front 
dispensing with even those portions whieh are useless in the nineteenth 
century. To retain them he would find use for them. Busts are intro- 
duced in the spandrel* over arcades, and sculpture at the angles over the 
columns, as in the well-known Dole's Palace. 

Fnr an ahlo extension of Gothic art, commend us to the manly work of 
Mr. Mileham, 175. 170, ISO, 1st, "a Design for a Museum." It i* drawn 
with marvellous accuracy, and conceived without an atom of trickery or 
artifice. There i» no shower of crockets or bands of coloured material-, 
no flashy display of perky detail or masquerade in old-fashioned second- 
hand conceits. Mr. Mileham has avoided these seductive syrens, and has 
produred a work inferior to nothing in the Gallery for the highest qualities 
oi architectural art. 

Besides this work of Mr. Mileham. two other students exhibit here their 
competition drawings; but neither the Design for an Exchange, by Mr; 
Watson (los, Mi'J), which obtained the gold medal of the Hoyal Academy 
in 1861, nor the College of Mr. Krnest George, 26K-, a? I, 1*76, creditable as 
they both are to their respective author's, show the purity of stylo and 
the free development of it which arc conspicuous In Mr. Mileham's work. 

We have left ourselves but little space to speak of several other draw- 
ings which we had marked for notice : the competition design for the New 
Opera House at Vienna, is fully illustrated in some badly executed draw- 
ings by Mr. Sboubridgc. It has an extensive portico, a huge dome, and 
four towers at the angles of the bluck. We have no doubt that there were 
many worse designs submitted, and, we would lain hope, many better. 

A residence erected in Yorkshire, in ISM, by Mr. Butler, is e 
clever, especially when wc consider tlmt it is adapted to an old 

however, be letter, wo think, without the panda of coloured 



REGISTRY OF ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS. 

tlmt the Chambers of Commerce of Birmingham and Sheffield have 
' for some time in enilcatouring to rffi-cl an extension of copy- 
designs. It will be seen by the following romrouulcutitMi, 
to the Birmingham Chamber, how far the effort has been snccestful :— 
'■ Ofllc* of Omimitlce <if Priry Council (or Trmie, 
Whitehall. A|.rtl !>. ls*J. 
'•CJrsn.FMXN. I am directed I? tho lords or tho Cofuiulttso of Privy Cornell for 
Trs<ie to acknowledge the i«*ipt «■( your rex-mono], pta^lnjr 'or an extension at tor tenui 
ol copyright for ornamental ilnslgiis applud to work* in mttaj. and rupportimt your 
»H,Il<--ti,,rt by tbe statements of manufacturers personally eng-aircd Ul tbe serend depsrt- 
menu tn Unit braiie-h of trade. 

"rTcm llio cviiltSKv thus furnished it nppctm Hint the time occupied hi prelimi- 
nary arrunircnicnts, and th, pn-ptinitiiin t»f «U*<l|ci"» prvviou. to tin- manufactured urtlcic 
bebm presented in the market , ssrtoi from six to twenty -four months. Tbo majority ot 
those by whom Lb cMi statements an- furnished ask that a pork.) equivalent to the time 
tans consumed amy be added to the existing term uf protection, thus extending- thu whole 
to five year*. 

" My Lords illreet me to sopsshtl you thst, considerinc a case to lucre been shewn for 
the expediency of till* ex tension, iltstruclfiiii* hare been given in UVoffk*r at the. head of 
tiia Tteeistry of UostaTts, to taXo tbe iwousso/y steps for extending the cnrtyrkfht* of ail 
artlc sss in metal Included in t'laa* I from three )tars, as at prwv.-nt. to avis yean (or tin 
future. *• I nm, pentlnnen, your obtdlei 

" To the Council of the Chamber of Commerce of Dtrminirhum 



BRITISH ARCHAEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

rE annual eenend meeting wua held an tbc Uth inst., G. Vb»b Irvixg, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
The report of the Auditors, balance-sheet, ltd* of Associates elected, with- 
drawn, arid deceased, were read. Tbe finances of the Association were shown to 
be in a favourable condition; £708 :1s. ad., including a balance from tbe previous 
year, bad been received, nnd £X)U Sa. Cd. paid bv the TTeasursT; leaving a 
balance in favour of tbe Association of £17;! us. 6d. This Included tbe entire 
payments of the Journal for tbe year, and on account of the- first part of the 
•* (Villeetnnea Archnsilogira," all rceripts ujion which have not yet been received. 
Forty-eight Awociatcs had boen elected ; twenty-three hud withdrawn ; ten hail 
died ; and three were directed to be erased from' tile list fur non-payment of their 
subscription*. Obituary notices of the deceused memliers, I. Batcuisu, Lord 
Bra) broolte, W. G. Carter, J. Clarke, Right Hon. C. Tcnnynuu U'F.yneourt, 
E. S. Lee, W. Newton, S. Leigh Sotbcbv, G. E. Haroourt Vernon, and tbe Rev. 
V. II. Wilkinson, M.A., were read by the Treasurer. 

A ballot (hen took place for lite officers and Council, when tbe following were 
elected :— President iSir S. II. Northcote, Hart.; Vicol'reaiiients, .Sir C. K. 
Houghton, Hart.. J. Copland, M.D., G. Godwin, N. Gould, J. Iltywood, 
G. Vere Irving, T. J. Pettigrew, and Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson; Treasurer, 
T.J. Pettigrew; Secretaries, J. It, Platicht ; K»ugr Croix) and II. Myer Cuming ; 
Foreign Secretary, T. Wright, M.A. ; Palnrographer, C. Uoppcr ; Curator and 
Librarian, G. H. Wright ; Draftsman, H. C. Pidgeon; Council, G. A. i. Alger, 
W. H. Bay Icy, Dr. W. Beattir, W. H. Black, II. G. Ilobn. G. M. Hills. J. Leo, 
LL.D., E. Leyein. M.A., W. C. Marshall, R.A., G. Man, K. Ji. Pldlllps, 
J. W. Previte, Ret. J. Hidgwav. M.A., E. Roberta, 3. R. SoUy, and RTemphV; 



it 



Wc ore glad to find that the suggestions which we threw out in our 
article on the l'ugin Collection, have been taken in the spirit in which 
they were made. Mr. E. W. Pugin has removed his own works into the 
'lery, and put in their place additional memorials of his gifted 
This action is the more commendable because Mr. Pugin has 
i it with the knowledge that his own drawings could not be hung 
properly in consequence of tbe walls being already in some way or other 
covered. They deserve a more careful examination than they are now 
likely to get. 



THE ALBERT MEMOHLAL. 

THE ordinary fate of men who start on great enterprises unmindful and 
utterly regardless of the means whereby they can be broueht to a 
successful ifsue. has befallen the Committee of the Albert Memorial. It 
has now not only to acknowledge its failure, but to detail tn the Royal 
Lady who commissioned it the various reasons whieh have produced it. 
The (Juetn, suggested through Lieut-General Grey, that tin obelisk might 
be found thu most appropriate furm of monument provided it ho on a 
scale of sufficient grandeur, and that its base should be surrounded with 
groups ot statuary. There was iu this suggestion ample scope for tho 
deliberations of the Committi*. but it got a monolithic idea into its united 
head. and. so huge was it, there was no room for aught else to rest 
there. It did not pause to consider how a statue of the Prince Consort 
could be associated with it, without having a secondary position, or how 
tltc surrounding sculpture could be combined with a taperin.' shaft some 
80 feet above it. North, cast, south, and west, in the three Kingdoms, and 
in Russian Finland, they «ought the realisation of their solitary idea. 
Thoir tirst consideration was not to produce a monument uf artistic 
grandeur, which shuuld impress the character of tbe Prince upoti the 
mind of the spectator, but a " monolith of approved colourand durability," 
which should enable tho compilers of metropolitan guide-books to inform 
the curious reader that it was so many feet higher than anything of the 
kind which atrcicut Egypt or modern Rome can boast of. .lust when the 
French hare become scuslbleof the folly of transporting their obelisk to 
fix it amidst sculpture with which it does not accord, uur Committee 
would have led us in the same wasteful and disastrous track. When our 
sculptors hoped to show to tho world that they were capable ot recording 
tho high qualities of the departeil Prince, when they had an opportunity, 
and with it a worthy subject with which to redeem our London 
statues from the coutempt so frequently thrown upon them, tbe Com- 
mittee confines its attention exclusively to "the question of the possibility 
of finding a monolith." In vain we have pointed out that more than the 
sum alrcadv subscribed would be swallowed up in transport alone. We 
have given' from the engineer's own book the cost oi rearing that in the 
Place de la Concorde, which is not one quarter the weight of that to which 
the sanguine expectations of the Committee w as directed. It is answered 
to us by the Lord Mayor that the public requires to be "educated to the 
appreciation of a monolith." It is a nut el spectacle to see u 1-ondun Alder- 
man, who by rotation sits at tbo Mansion-house, expound art theories; but 
he should have known that monoliths were appreciated in England before 
broadcloth was, and that Britons reared them when tbey painted their 
backs and were ignorant of Lord Mayors and Aldermen. Perhaps, how- 
ever, as a matter of precaution— being nhotit to sit on a committee of 
taste with tbe Earls of Derby and Clarendon aud Sir C. Eastlake, and to 
preside at banquets in the Egyptian Hall— he lelt bound to read up 
Egyptian arcl-ai-ology. and, unex|iected]y big with a little intormation, ho 
must needs deliver himself publicly. The monolith is appropriate, he says, 
because the Egyptians, at tho height of their civilisation, erected them. 
" What's Hecuba to us, or we to Hecuba ?" The Assyrians, at the height 
of their civilisation, set up the combined forms uf a man, a lion, an ox. and 
an eagle; the Hindoos those of monkey-gods, bulls, Visbnus, aud Vcnusct. 
Other nations, at the height of their civilisation, have worshipped un- 
known gods and idols, which would have been just as well unknown. The 
folly and errors of the old nations ore for our instruction, not for our 
imitation; but why, of all nations, should the Egyptians and tlieir deeds 
be singled out from other nations for blind imitation ? They carved rains, 
cows. eats, and goats, nnd consecrated them as symbols of their deities, 
and reduced mythology to a system; with it and allegory they constructed 
an impenetrable veil, which concealed religion from the eyes of the vulgar. 
The foibles and frailties of men have been transmitted by them to us in- 
corporated with the attributes of supreme divinity; and the same hetero- 
geneous mixture of thu mighty and the mean is read by discriminating 
evti in their architectural works. At an almost fabulous expenditure of 
iiion, money, and time, which we should regret to see imitated now, they 
erected their enormous temples and pyramids; their buildings had sloping 
walls, huge bolster columns, and deeply hollowed cornices; they adorned 
them with winged globes and unintelligible hieroglyphics. They did this 
" uf llit heii/ht of their cirilimlim," and this, Mr. Cubitt implies, we ought, 
consequently, to do to show our advanced position. But his dogmatic 
censure of the opponents to the foolish monolithic idea is not even based 
upon accurate information. The Egyptian monoliths were not erected to 
the memory of individuals, nnd were never even set up singly. They stood 
in pairs on either side of the entrance to their temples -, tbey were inscribed 
with historical fuels, and in style are inseparably connected with the 
buildings on the banks uf the Nile, which have, happily, their only repre- 
sentative here in the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 

These remarks are suggested by the proceedings at the Committee 
meeting last week. (Sec page XTi, fait). This week we have to record a 
letter from the Committee witt- reference to the munuluh, and the reply of 
General Grey. The Committee write :— 

Wc, the members of the Committre appointed by your Majesty to consider the 
best meaiia of git ipg effect to your Majesty's wishes iu respect to a memorial to 
his lloj ol Highness tile Prince Consort, humbly bey leave to report to yonr 
Majesty the result of our preliminary proceedings with reference to tbe matters 
committed to us. 

From a letter dated tbe luth of February lost, addressed by Llrslctuuit- 
General the Hon. Charles Grey to tbe lligbt Hon. WUIlain Cubitt, tbe lord 
Mayor, we learnt that your Majesty had " come to tbe conclusion that nothing 
would be more appropriate, provided It be on a scale of sufticknt grandeur, than 
' to be created iu Hyde Park, on the site of the Great I" ' 
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1851, or r>n some spot immediately contiguous to It ; " and that, " there would 
also be this advantttre In a monument of this nature— that several of the flnit 
artists of the day migli t take part in its execution, for there would be room at 
the bane of the obelisk for » a nous fine groups of statuary, each of which mlgb t 
lie entrusted to a different artist." 

In accordance with the view* thus expressed we considered the condition of 
magnitude In the obelisk to be Indispensable. 

We could not but be appn-hemu'»e that considerable difficulties would hare to 
be encountered in the ulterior arrangement of sculpture round the base, whether 
near or at souse distance, bearing tn mind tlsc importance of giving the necessary 
prominence, in position and rlfi-ct . to the statue of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort. We resolved, however, without entering on the consideration of this 
point, to confine our attention exclusively, at first, to tbe question of the pos- 
sibility «f finding in the United Kingdom a monolith of sufficient dimensions, 
combining with tin npproved colour the important condition of durability. 

Our attention has, for these reasons, been restricted to granites. In our 
inquiries we have derived great assistance front the Director-General of the 
Geological Survey, Sir Roderick Murehison, through whom, with the aid of bis 
correspondents at tbe quarries at present worked, we have received accurate 
information on tbe points to which our attention was chiefly directed. But we 
regret to say that in most instances tbe granite rocks so described to us, even 
when unobjectionable on account of the tint or reputed durability of the material, 
liavc not been found capable of furnishing a monolith of sufficient length. We 
hare also to acknowledge liberal offers of materials in comparatively unexplored 
localities, but the cost of experimental excavations and the uncertainty of the 
result have deterred us from advising such undertakings. 

The only caw that has come under our notice in which the various requisites 
above enumerated may poasihlv be found to be combined, together with vicinity 
to the sru nml comparative facility of transport, is that of a moss of granite, of a 



of being durable in the open air. 

With regard to Die important point of expenditure (assuming a monolith to be 
found Ui our own country), we consider that, from the variety of estimates we 

of the undertaking probably rendering 



have privately received, — tbe novelty 

any approach to accuracy difficult,— we are by no means in a' position to _ 
sum that would represent the ultimate coat; more especially as it is the opinion 
of many that the obelisk would present an incomplete appearance unless the 
surface were enriched with Incised sculpture, on tbe principle of execution 
(however different from the representations} adopted on Egyptian obelisks. 
Without Jwwever, venturing to assign a limit to the entire cost ^ we conceive wo 

reWribid'wouW taSftraUty tZ' oWlskalone! * ' * 

While, therefore, we see no reason to conclude that success is absolutely 
unattainable, we believe that It would be accompanied by difficulties and by 
expcndltun at present wholly Incalculable ; nor can we refrain from expressing 
our seriou. doubts whether, even if the mere enterprise were successful, the 
ultimate effect would be such at to realise your Majesty's Just and natural 
expectations. 

Having laid fully before your Majesty the information which we have received, 
and the inference* we have drawn, we humhlv await the signification of your 
Main's plL-iumre as to prosecuting our ^present Inquiries, or directing them to 

Dust, 
c lakes dox. 

WtlXIAat CcBtTT. 
Westminster, April 14. C. L. Hast LA IE. 

In reply to tins General Grey has written :— 

Osborne, April 19, 1863. 
The Queen commands me tn acknowledge the receipt of the report from tbe 
Committee named by Her Majesty to advise her on the subject of the proposed 
National Monument to the Prince Consort. 

Her Majesty rannot relusr her assent to the reasons, so dearly and strongly 
put forward in the report, which induce tbe Committee to doubt the expediency 
of any further attempts to find a monolith that would fulfil the conditions on 
which her Majesty's choice of an obelisk, as tbe distinguishing characteristic of 
the proposed monument, roaiuly depended. 

Her Ma|aty sera, therefore, uo alternative but to acquiesce in the abandon- 
ment of the idea of an obelisk, and to request the Committee to turn their 
attention to the possibility of finding some other mode In which the great object 



light red tint, in the island of Mull, on land belonging to the Duke of Argyll, 
who, with great liberality, Iras placed all such materials on his estate at the 
disposal of the Committee. 



Our investigations hive been for some time confined to this locality, and we 
have to express our thanks to the Ross of Mull Granite Company for tbe im- 
they have rendered us in enabling us to form an opinion ro- 
of the block in question. 
9 length, which In the excavated portion already exceeds 115 feet, would, we 
consider, suffice for the Intended obelisk. There appears, however, to be reason 
to apprehend that tbe width of tbe stone near the centre would be insufficient, 
according to the proportions of the most approved ancient examples, to be con- 
sistent with that height. 

It is also by no means certain that the Mode referred to has the necessary 
thickness in those portlonswhich are not yet cleared. An experienced contractor 
who has examined it has stated that nothing can be affirmed respecting the 
fitness of the stone " until It be raised and turned out from Its present bed." For 
such operations a large outlay would be required, and we cannot but hesitate to 
recommend such outlay while we have no absolute certainty of a satisfactory 
result. 

Although we have considered it on many accounts desirable that a monolith 
of the required dimensions should be obtained from some part of the United 
Kingdom, we have not omitted to make inquiries elsewhere. Knowing that 
large mosses or granite of good colour can be procured in Russian Finland, as 
evinced by various remarkable specimens in St. Petersburg, we have consulted 
competent nntliorities respecting tbe fitness of that material. The replica we have 
received cannot be regarded as satisfactory, since it appears that the granites In 
n, however well adapted for Interior decoration, have not tbe reputation 



siuvtiiun tn tnc poMimiuv ot muling some otuer moue in wtuc 
in view rnnv be moat satisfactorily effected. 

Her Majesty's wi.h is to leave the Committee quite free to 
ever may appear to them to afford the best hope of a satudi 



she would merely throw out as a suggestion whether the opinions of some of the 
foremost architects of the day might not be advantageously taken as to the 
means of combining the groups of statuary mentioned in my letter to the Lord 
Mavor (among which, of course, a statue of the Prince would be prominent) 
with some other design. 
Sir C. Restlake, ice. C. Grby. 

Now it would teem really, from one sentence in it, that the Lord Mayor 
had the drawing up of the Committee's report, for, after giving an account 
of ita investigations in the Island of Mull, it speaks of apprehensions that 
the width of the stone near the centre trould be inefficient, according to the 
propartiont of the mart approved ancient examaltt, to be consistent with the 
height of 1 15 feel. Now the diameter, which we suppose is meant, of the 
Egyptian obelisks was about one-tenth of the height ; but the group* 
which it was intended to fix round the Albert obelisk would have alto- 
gether changed the character of the erection, and consequently ought to 
have changed its relative proportions. The error of attempting to out- 
rival Egypt in mere die, and la ignoring the art attributes of the monu- 
ment, has, however, been the cause of the Committee's- **d acknowledge- 
ment of failure. The monolithic idea ha* hung like a millstone round it* 
neck. 

The important point of expenditure at length itepped in to trouble the 
Committee'* deliberations. It is " unable to name a sum that would repre- 
sent the ultimate cost." It ought, at all events, to have been able to name 

there wo* a vast difference in ordering a monolith to be hewn from the 
quarries, squared and sculptured, when labour wa* almost costless and 
wai directed by arbitrary power, and when it ha* to be paid for at a 
higher figure than waa ever before paid for it in any country and in any 
age. Work* requiring a large concentration of labour are those which can 
only be executed when labour is comparatively valuele**. We urged thi* 
point some time ago, and «howed beyond dUpute— what was evident to 
every man unconnected with the Committee— that far more than could 
possibly be expected from the voluntary contributions of the public would 
be foolishly sacrificed before an artist'* hand could touch the memorial. 
The Committee now agrees with us that " success would be accompanied 
by difficulties and by expenditure at present incalculable." 

Having anticipated for some time the coodusion* of the Committee, wo 
are not, of course, disposed to quarrel with it* tardy acquiescence in our 
view*, nor can we hardly regret the time which ha* been spent in bring- 
ing conviction of the soundness of our view*. Tbe reply of her Majesty 
to the report of the Committee affords us every hope that the matter will 
now be rightly proceeded with. The monolith i* to be left on the island 
of Mull, and the quc*tlonabkt honour of having reared the largest existing 
obelisk i* (till to belong to the Pope, who planted it In front of the Lateran 
Basilica. Some other mode of achieving the great object In view, more 
consistent with our power* and the disposable fund, i* to be found. More 
important still I* the suggestion that the Committee " might advan- 
tageoudy consult tome of the foremost architect* of the day as to tbe 
mean* of combining the group* of statuary with *ome other deaign." Thi* 
very plainly reminds the Committee of what it* first proceedings should 
hnve been, instead of hunting after n huge block of granite, and talking of 
educating the publie to an appreciation of it. The Queen's letter recall* 
the Committee to its duty — to advise her on the subject of a monument 
which ihall be worthy in it* art display of the Prince to whom it will be 
reared and of the public who have subscribed for it; and she luggest* the 
course which it had better punue in order to accomplish her desires. 

We have all along said that architect* and artist* were men regularly 
educated to conceive such work*, and consequently moat fit to represent, 
and to tranimit to posterity, in durable material, the character of a public 
benefactor. The poet doe* Use work in verse, the statesman in tbe senate, and 
the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House ; but the public monument should 
be the result of an architect'* and a sculptor's labour, unfettered by the 
fandes of those who have devoted thdr talent* to other, perhaps equally 
laudable, pursuits. A soldier fight* a nation* battle*, a poet sings and a 
painter pourtray* them ; a statesman make* Iter law* and an alderman 
administers them ; but her monument* belong exclusively to architect* 
and to sculptor*. If they had always been associated with them as they 
ought to have, we should not *have now to notice as something re- 
markable the suggestion which her Majesty ha* so wisely made to the 
Committee. Now that it come* from the highest quarter* it will, of course, 
bo complied with, and the public may confidently leave the subject in the 
hands of gentlemen, who, by thdr education and course of thought, are 
qualified to entertain and competent to give opinion* upon it. 



Borimo Rocks. — A rock-boring machine, invented by Capt. H. N. 
(late of the Royal Engineers), is now being worked by Messrs. Hawks, 
Crawshay, and Son, in the Claxton Quarry at Gateshead-upon-Tynr. It cuts a 
bore of 7ift. in diameter at the rate of from 8 in. to 13 in. per hour! Thi* is for in 
excess of what is bring done by drilling, with compressed air and blasting, in tbe 
Mont Cents Tunnel, and it is a much Us* costly operation. Immense power may 
be applied on the principle of this machine, and a much greater rate of progress 
than the above may be obtained. It I* well worth the Inspection of all 
tractors and mining engineers.— Engineer. 

LoNDox-aaitmn Station ok Tita Drigiitom Hailway.— This 
pany, in compliance with an order of the House of Lords, have 



the number of houses inhabited by the labouring classes which they propose to 
take for tbe enlargement of their station, In the parish of St. Olave.'Southwark, 



for them, 
to 



i altogether to 50 ; that the number of p.T*on« to he displaced thereby 
i to 308 ; that their hill docs not propose to provide homes in substitution 
i, and that lliere are plenty of houses and lodgings of tlsc some character 
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NEW COURTS OV JUSTICE. 

OUR mdcn an aware that th« question that thia (Money) Dill be mid a 
second time wan lust by a majority of two, then bring HI for, and 83 
against, the second reading. The derision, Imwevrr. mu-t be regarded a* loading 
only to the postponement of n measure, wblrh will in all probability be carried 
next session. Mr, Cowper gave an explanation of the provision* of the BUI, 



I 



owner gave an explanation of the prov 
tliough be had already dose ao upon Ita introduction. In 1W0 a royal commission 
aat upon It, wh eh, after taking evidence, made a very able report, in which lh«r 
rrcemmeuded that measures sltould lie taken fur rtmeentratlog all the courts < 



law and equity — an ohjirt which, he would add, had met with general approba- 
tion. It waa' felt that the present atate of the conrtaof law and equity wma 
exceedingly unsatisfactory. Tlieir amngement had not been deliberately nro- 
posed, but waa I he revolt of accidental drrumatanees. The diatanee of the 
court* from the onVes, and aba from the chamber* of barristers, waa n source nf 
the greatest inconrenience. It waa nlao aa a legal reform, tending lo promote the 
much-desired fusion of law ami equity, thai thia echemr waa pi t aw d upon the 
Tlonae The reason for dividing the Bill Into two waa that they were obliged to 
take private property, which would Involve Inquiry op-ataira. The Money Hill 
waa drawn lo empower the expenditure of £1 ,5<»,«nu, which, realised, might be 
I at £1,400,000 ; and the Dill atatrd that whatever money waa expended 
r the operation of ita provialona win to be voted by thia Iloaar. When the 
court* were erected, the premises now occupied In Chaiicery-huie and In South- 
umplou-holldings. and nlao the probate rrgeitrv, would no longer be required, 
whilst the aite of the present court* would he disposable, and might be turned tu 
profitable account. Conaiderms the annual vnlue of the charge tor build- 
ing* at preamt need, he estimated that the proposed plan would result in a 
large auvintr. The operation of the Bill wonhl not throw any charge upon 
the pubHc to supply the diridenda at present pah! out of the fonda of the 
Court of Chancer}-. What the public were railed upon to do was tn give 
a guarantee that* in the event of these two funds being required the 
amount would he taken ont of the Consolidated Fund ; but In- did not think that 
the iruintntrc wa» an alarming one as to its practical result. It was extremely 
unlik<-ly that airv charge would foil upon the national fun-is j but under any 
circomstancea £4.1,000 was the maximnm amount which conld become 
chargeable upon the revenue. Then en me the question whether It waa a right 
course In itself to pursue, tn take these funds from the object contemplated. He 
argued that it waa. In the first place there were several precedents tor the step. 
Buildings in Chancery-lane and the Masters'-ofllces In Houthampton-lioildings 
were purchased out of a similar fund. The Insolvent Court had also been 
enlarged at the expense of certain funds of a similar kind in the Insolvency 
OnA The Irish Four Courts had also hern built out of the rotors' Fund 
lying in the custody of that court. In the next place, the appropriation of these 
funds would occasion no injustice whatever to any one. fio living person hail 
any claim upon them. Moreover, Acts of Parliament had been passed at 
dint-rent times, authorising the Chancellor and the Aeexmntant-Oeneral in 
Chancery to invest the sums aecnmulattmr from the fees, and It was therefore 
competent for the Legislature to decide what should he done both with the 
accumulated interest and principal. He did not conceive that anv opposition 
could be raised to the measure on the ground of Its interfering with existing 
interests. The only opposition which he anticipated was that which was 
announced in a petition from the Honourable Society of Llncoin's-inn. That 
society had put forward a proposal for erec t i n g the courts in Llncoln's-inn 
at a coal of £100,000, on the condition that thev wrre to receive intereat out of 
the proceeds of the Sailors' Fee Fund, at the rate of £4,000 per annum. 
The difference between thai proposal and the proposal of the Government was 
that the latter intended to take the principal of the fund Instead of the intereat, 
nisi to guarantee payment of the interval instead of receiving' it. I nder these 
cirrumstancea, he did not are that tire Society of Unenin'a-inn could raise anv 
objection to the principle of the measure. "There was another question with 
regard to a schedule. Imt that waa a matter wholly for the consideration of the 
select committee to which he ( Mr. Cowper) should propose to refer the Hill, if 
the House should agree to the second reading. There were reasons why the 
courts of justice should not be in the lands of a private body ; but, on the other 
hand, he thought the House would be of opinion that there were several grounds 
on which it was desirable to erect a Palace of Justice, where the whole of the 
legal proceedings of the countrv should he carried on, in the verv centre of the 
legal district. If the Hill passed into law. the right course to be pursued would 
be tu appoint a commission to inquire Into what courts and outre* should be 
provided for, and to invite all the eminent architect* hi toe country to furalah 
designs for the building. With respect to the cost, it waa looaelr estimated at 
£7.10,000 for the land, nnd £7:10,000 for the building— total, £l,fi00,0Q0. This 
was £100,000 more than the funds disposed of by this Hill ; hut he thought it 
vrry possible that, when the matter came to be minutely considered, it would be 
found thai £1,400,000 would be suflicUat for the purpose. Evan, however, if 
■'-ud £100,000 should be required, the saving effected in other ways 
I than compensate for the outlay. 



SimrMT Wou in Paris.— The Ami d> la Mclifmm has received a com- 
municated note from the Ministry of the Interior, in reply to an article which it 
had iwhlisned on the subject <>J the dsaecntion nf the Hallbath In Paris, and ex- 
pressing regret that the example of such violation should beset by the Stat... the 
departasent, or the city, winch every Suadav, the article declared, occupy aaarmv 
of workmen in labours the least urgent. The Ministerial note denies the coerce 1'- 
nras of the statement, and declares that, on tin- contrary, ao laaonra are carried 
no but those which ate absolutely necessary. Tlseworka at the Opera I louse were 
one of the eases mentioned ia the article, nnd to that the note replies that the nrw 
buiklings are on ground containing considerable spring* of water, which require 
lo he constantly drawn off. That operation ana lias earthworks which are the 
eunscqueBce of it are therefore nenasarlly c all I ta on without Interruption, night 
and day. No State works are continued on Mundays except when exceptional 
circumstance, render that course absolutely trrfesprosaW.. the contractor, for 
k« of the city are under an obligation to discominue Utah- operations on 
aand let* days, and all the contracts contain a cfauaae to that effect. With 
to the contractors for lanaolltiofm. says the note, they make themselves 
halite to a Sue of 300T. if I hay continue their oueratituis on tfundaya and fete 



ADDITIONS TO THE LOUVRE COLLECTIONS. 

IN the gallery of Apollo glaaa rases have bea-n arranped on each aide of tl m 
window looking on the quay. They contain very curious speeiu en* of utJd- 
amitba' work of the middle ages. In that o«i the right is the ciisssc of St. 
Potentiaa, Bishop of Sens, and in the one on the left arc couVrs. tibbatial and 
episcopal crosses, enamels of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Sic. 

The Egyptian Museum has jnat received a donation aa remarkable for the 
beauty o? the objects of which it is composed as for the rarity and scientific 
interest attached to them. This present i* froan a Polish traveller. Count 
Tystkiewtcz, who collected the objects during his rem arches in Kg) pt. Tlie first 
class comprises 140 bronzes, among which seventy-six small figures an- particu- 
lar h- remarkable. They represent the various gvds of Die Egyptian I'antbron. 
and their fine atatc of preservation allows the gukl Inlaying, which ao orach 
enhance* the value of such works, to be propsrly appreciated. The small figures 
of the gods AnhsMtr, Phihab, and Cnouphis, nud of dlnVrvnt goddesses, are tin, 
specimen* of that kind ol workmanship. Moat of those objects bear Inscriptions, 
which leave no doubt aa lolbe name of the personage represented. fs>me of those 
divinities are very rare or even quite new to science, and several others, hitherto 
only known by painting*, are wanting in French collections. In that class may 
be mentioned a large snake in brotue, 3t*j inches iu length, a god with tlse head 
of n crocodile, ami a personage whose bead is surmounted by a star. The collec- 
tion of Count Tystkiewic* contains a great number of scars bees. In hard atone 
enamelled. All these small objects supply frrsh information for science by either 
furnishing variation* of the name* of kings and princess**, or a history of per- 
sonages who had performed an Important part under some of the Pharaohs, and 
thus deserve a place in history. There Is also an ivory palette fur a scribe, 
furnished with its reeds, and with two cakes of red and blink ink, scarcely 
touched. The reed* are rut at each end, one for the red and the other for 
the black Ink. A knife of yellow hronxe 1* remarkable for its line form and 
for Its keen edge. Work in precious or bard stones is represented try three 
small objects of great beauty, and may serve aa points in the history nf 
the art, u each bears its date. The most recent ia a square amulet in green 
•path, which bears the name of a functionary iu the time of Oaorehoti I., who 
reigned In the ninth century before tbe Christian era; the head of the goddess 
Hathon t* engraved In t'ehef on this object. A pendant of 11 necklace, the 
material uf which resembles chrysopraae, represents a Nile goose lying down ; 
the lower surface bear* the name of the Ptinceaa Nefcrou-rn, daughter of 
Tnutlne* III. This jewel was, therefore, cut at least 1.500 years before the 
Chriatlan era. lingraiing in relief on herd stone was, bos ever, executed In 
Egvpt at a much more distant period, as is proved by a small square amul. t in 
sardonyx, bearing al the back the name of Aroenemtre It I., of the 12th dynasty. 
This king, who is well known as tbe founder of the famous Labyrinth, belonged 
lo the powerful family which covered Egypt with its monuments from Tanla to 
tbe bottom of Nubia,' before tbe invasion of the Shepherds. At the back part ol 
the amulet the king ia represented aa overthrowing an enemy. This scene and 
the Roval motto are incised. On the other side ia engraved, in relief, an 
Egyptian named llarbca, seated before an altar. Notwithstanding the small 
sire of thia sardonyx (about half an inch), there can be clearly recognised the 
style peculiar to that nam period of Egyptian art. There i* also among the col- 
lection a floe speeiaaen of a coHin-lid, in yellow varniaii ; an earthen cap, 
enamelled in brilliant blua; and a wooden footstool, of a simple form, but valued 
for its preservation. 



THE ACTION OF GALVANISED IRON ON WATER. 
4 A. HAYES, M.D., ia the ilrthnnin' itngmzbu, say*:— Imt, pipe* 
At covered with a ftrmty-adheriag surfs ee of sine more or less j ure, hate 
been used a< conduit pipes, under tbe received supposition that the tine, hy it* 
polarising action from contact, will prearrve the iron from corrosion. In the net 
1! itself suffering oxidation. As the inkle 1,1" line, formed owl. r urn . . 11 nm- 
slances, adhere* to the metal and encrusts It with a body not soluble In wat, r, It 
has been assumed that water, passing through ■neb pipes, would not become 
contaminated by either iron or zinc oxide. 

Some months since, I analysed some well-water, which bad pernio -e,l a white 
deposit in the culinary vessels in which it had been boiled, ami was Irsrli tm Md. 
The deposit proved to be oxide* of ihvc and iron with organic n atter, and the 
water held suspended and dissolved organic aalls of both these metal*, tin 
learning the fact that tlie pipes bad not been long In use, a request Mas math-, 
that suitable precautions should betaken to avoid using the water In preparing 
fuod ; nnd bv insuring a large flow of wnter through the |»tpes continued for 
weeks, the possible formalitm of n protecting surface was expected. But 

the water Sn^^iVnd" i^^^ indicate"!) diminished 

on both the met a ls. Hie line exposed to this wa'. r not ontv dif 
last Ira usually observed rsnrer of protecting the less oxidisable 
with it, and the quantity of salts formed from both metals 
render it undt for general domestic use. 

Some wesk* later I received a sample of water from 0 more distant town, the 
purity of which was suspected, and thia was found to contain organic sail* of 
line and iron also, although colourless and transparent. In tbb) case the 
galvanised pipe bad been longer exposed, and aymptosss of anomalous disease Iu 
tbe family consuming the water, led to the chemical trials. The acid present in 
both salts appeared to be the emiic, and, in one ease, traces of ammonia were 
found, constituting a compound salt. When the water was boiled, especially in 
metallic vessel*, a white deposit of oxides of sine and iron, with altered oritanic 
matter, appeared, bat loug-eontinuod ebullition tvaaiequired to insure complete 
deroinpoaiiion of the aalta. 
Tbe observed loss of protection in this exposure waa deemed a point of ranch 
t, tor 1 had repeatedly examined iron I ■oiler* protectee I from corrosion by 

to be 



In it, but 
in cuntact 
large as to 




line snrliiees, 
last thirty 
.. 

ming these facta to uiv friend, Dr. 
me that xinc surface* faded to protect 
ing water uf the Mevrimne Hirer, ami abtvwevl 
iron hrhsg much currnded both near by, and rt 
A* the kind* of well-water which acted on the ilne and iron in these eases are 
In every part of New 
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point of view, If »ueli plpo« are proper for conducting water generally ; for, even 
when care » exercised, tlie metals dissolved in the water will turrly be found in 
the food partaken of by families thna supplied. 

I am aware that many persons consider both line and iron compounds when 
taken into the system as not actively poisonous, if ercn harmful, compounds of 
Iron especially being; found in the system. The chemical fact of the most 
importance In this connection is that the compounds of Iran naturally found in 
the system are derived from compounds of iron existing In the food by the 
Amplest transformation, and that other forms of combination will not supplv 
tbese, and are active extraneous bodies which leave their marks on the stomach 
tissues. 

In Illustration of the activity of an iron salt when the do*- is very minute, the 
effects of chalybeate waters may be instanced, and there ore few medical men 
who have not witnessed the moat surprising changes in the system Induced by 
these, even when the ordinary preparations of iron have failed in their action. 
Now, in most of the ferruginous waters it Is the crenate of the protoxide of iron 
which occurs— the same salt which the galvanised pipes produce — while the rinc 
is not found i 
■ponding to the in- 
forming healthy Mentions. 
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and as the well-known oxide, hot in the stale of an active salt corre- 
; to the iron compound, and has no clnim to consideration as a body 



TIMBER PROOF AGAINST THE WHITE ANT AND SEA- 
WORM. 

rE Australian Mail gives some notes on a timber grown in Western 
Australia which la said to be proof against the white ant and sea-worm. It 
la commonly called " mahogany " In Western Australia, and It very much resem- 
bles that wood In appearance. The native name is "larrah,'' ana the botanical 
name of the tree " Eucalyptus." 1 1 has properties which make it peculiarly ap- 
plicable for works in the Tropics, or on the sea-coast, viz., that neither the white 
ant nor the sea- worm will touch it, and that it suffers very little from exposure 
to the sun or atmosphere. It can be delivered In India or the Mauritius in 
picked logs, or In baulk ( provided a quantity of not leas than 200 loads is pur- 
chased at one time), for less than 4a. a cubic foot, and If arrangements were made 
fur a larger quantity— say of not le»« than HlO loads— it might be delivered 
fur 3s. lid. a foot, or less. 

The principal part of the timber trade of the colony of Western Australia is at 
the \ u»<e, Iram whence extensive shipments have been randc to the eastern 



colonies of Australia, Ceylon, and some of the Indian railways. A quantity has 
also been supplied for Government works in the Mauritius. 

The average consumption at Err man tie for Government purposes was about 
500 loads per annum, and in lrVM a contract was entered into for the supply of a 
quantity "f timber at 1'rvmantlc for 57s. Gd. per load. A small advance was 
afterwards made on this price, but since that time the trade has been extended 
sufficiently to allow of the employment of machinery, and the construction of 
trams for tbe conveyance of the timber to the port of shipment, so that the 
prices arc much reduced. In cutting up tlie sand-grown timber, a waste of 
about 18 per cent, occurred. The loss in cutting up the logs from near the hills 
was not nearly so large as 18 per cent., as tbe cores of these log* were in general 
toitnd. 

The chief expense incurred in obtaining this timber is the cost of transport to 
the place where it is to be used. If the timber was brought In a quantity 
exceeding 400 loud*, it would be worth while for the captains of tbe convict ships, 
about three of which per annum leave Western Australia for Ceylon or India, 
seeking cargo, to take it in as cargo for India, kc., and it is believed that In this 
case freight could be obtained fora littieover £1 per ton. Tlie charge for treigbt 
would probably not exceed 24*. a ton, or 90s. a load, which would be about 8]d. per 
foot— say Ud. The engineer of tlie Colombo and Kandv Railroad in Ceylon, said, 
in 1M8, that he could afford to give £7 a load for timber fitted for piles, stringers, 
or sleepers ; and since that time a considerable order has been given to parties in 
tbe colony, on account of this timber, so it is fair to presume that tbe price at 
Ceylon did not much exceed £7. Tbe cost of these sleepers at Madras has been 
10s. each, which Is about tbe same as that of tbe Indian woods of the best class. 
It has been supplied to Adelaide, South Australia, and Melbourne, Victoria, in 
scantlings fit for railway purposes, for less than tbe price above estimated. 

Captain Wray, Royal Engineers, says :— " As regards Its properties, I have 
myself used upwards of 3.000 loads of it in buildings, jetties, and bridges, and I 
have examined timbers which have been exposed to tlie action of tbe white ant 
and i-wurui In situations where it could have been destroyed, if liable to 
destruction from either of these causes, and I never saw any penetration deeper 
than Ibe tap wood, though deal, or other timber close by, was completely eaten 
away. This indemnity from destruction Is generally attributed to its containing 
>»W quantities of gum resin. The strength and elasticity is about equal to Uign 
fir. This was ascertained bv a series of experiments on beams, with a bearing of 
12 feet, conducted by Mr. Manning, Clerk of Works at Fremantle. The weight 
of the timber makes It Inapplicable to moveable joiners' work, such as doors or 
sashes ; but the white ant, only working in the dark, will not attack these unless 
a building is left unoccupied for a lengthened period. I know of no objection to 
it, except that It is somewhat slow to season, and, If exposed before seasoned, 
will fly. and east, perhaps, rather more than other timbers. Tbe Dion lately 
adopttd In Western Australia to season it was to leave the logs in the sea for a 
few Weeks and then draw them up on tlie beach, and cover them with a few 
Inches of seaweed, taking care to prevent the sun getting at their ends. My 
experience led me to the conclusion that logs might lie' in this nay without 
injury for almost any length of time. Hoards wore cut 7 inches wide, and 
stacked so as to admit of a free circulation of air for five or six months before 
using." 

Tlie consulting engineer of tbe Madras Railway say* " the wood is well spoken 
of by our engineer*/' The trial ha* not ns vet been long enough to enable tlie 
qualities of the wood to be th orouglily tested on the Madras Railway, but the 
engineer says, in January, " that those placed on the road In July are In good 



condition at this date, and form an efficient substitute for teak in girder bridges." 
Some specimen* now coming from Western Australia for the Great Exhibition 

of proof of t" 
!o attack by t 

Tiffing 



wilt supplement this report In respect of proof of durability, both under sea 
and In situations where It is liable to attack by the white ant, us there will 
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at Roslin Chapel were the 



ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF SCOTLAND. 
fTIHE Architectural Institute of Scotland have issued the twelfth report of tbe 
X Council of Management, who say, that the Institute Ins been 
during tbe past session for communication* to tbe following gentlemen : — 

I. Cosmo Innas. K»q., Profcs.* of UaiversrU History la tho University of Edt 
lr.tnxiurtory Address. Subject, " Suggestions for the misputioa of Architectural Style to 
risce sod Site." 

II. I>»vi.t JfOibbc-n, Esq,, "Bemnrks on the Photographs uf tho Architectural Plioto- 
gTRliMc AurvlsUon." 

III. John Isswels. Ksq., srchltect, •• An Inquiry *» to On True PrinelplcsfoTour guidance 
In the festoration ot uld uuudlngs." 

From the list of papers read, it might appear that there had been less than tbe 
usual amount of business transacted during tbe past session, this Is not 

ntcrest to the profession, which have been before t£ 
for example, it may be mentioned that tbe operation 
subject of discussion at repeated i 

of tbe Fellows against the pernicious consequences of these operation* appeared 
in the newspapers at tlie time. The Council regret to think that Lord Ros»tyn 
should not have yielded to the many representations which were made to him 
from various quarter* on the subject. 

Another subject which wat brought before a General Meeting of the Institute, 
and was subsequently taken up by the Fellow*. Is one which lias created much 
Interest among architectural societies during tlie post year,— viz., tbe subject of 
establishing a course of study and examination for diplomas for architects. Aa 
this subject is still before tbe Fellows, and no definite conclusion has been conic 
to by them, tbe Council cannot do more than say that it has met with a general 
approval — It being considered that at present the profession, for want of some 
test or another of qualification to Join it, doe* not possess that statu* which it 
ought to enjoy. 

Institute's j 
architectural 
tho 

Piddle, architect*. Ed in In 
meeting* of the Alliance. 

The International Exhibition of 1803 has likewise occupied a considerable 
share of tbe attention of the Council, who have been at some pains to endeavour 
to obtain such representation of the state of architecture in Scotland as might be 
worthy of the country. Whether It will be so remains to be seen ; but the 
Council state that they understand that not more than about twenty archi- 
tects in Scotland have applied for space. Messrs. David Rldnd and Robert 
Mathesmi were appointed members, to represent the Institute in the General 
Architectural Committer in London, In connection with the Exhibition ; and 
these gentlemen have taken considerable pain* in order to obtain a representation 
of the works of deceased Scotch architects. 

Tbe honors offered by the Institute to apprentice* were gained, last session, by 
the following young men : — 

L For the ticst geometries! drawing. Mollis John M'GlUxin. apprentice to Mererr. 
Bsird and Thomson, architocta. Glasgow i and Edward P. J. Clarke, siiprentioe to Mr. 
lhivtd M'Olblwn. architect. Edinburgh— equal. Second Prise— Winiooi Itothl* Itob-uo. 
spsintiuee to Mr. Patrick Wilson, architect, Edinburgh. 

II. for the best pcrwpsellve drasrUig. Undsw this head was worthy ot the stssSingalsh- 
tne mark of s book -U. it. Moves, apprentice to Mr. James Anderson Hamilton, architect. 
Edinburgh. 

III. For a series of drawing" from old buildings, n 
Mcdal-WlUiam Portion*, apfirvntios to Messrs. Belt 
eecond Prise- John Thomson, apprentice to Messrs. Bell ■ 

Lswrle, sppmiUce to Mr. William Fairbairn, architect, Edinburgh. 

IV. For the bast original design— subject, s Kork of buildings for private dandlings. 
Tho Council aavs awarded the modal to James Souttar, draughtsman to Mr. Jssnes 
Matthews, architect, Aberdeen. The second prise of a book to William Young, apprentice 
to*Mr. Willi un Tait. architect. Glasgow. 

In modelling, no i«rt»n wss offered this session ; tint s book was awarded fur the model 
in by Jams* Kennedy, B, SWs-ooart, Calton bill. 



Tlie Council further state that, having been applied to on the subject of the 
.stitutr's Joining the Architectural Alliance which was proposed of tfcvartous 
chitectural bodies throughout the country-, after several meeting*, resolved 
at such alliance was desirable ; and Messrs. John Lessels and John Dick 




.r |.r, -'lit v. -ir .— 

1. Vor the best RTonMtriosd .(rawing, being an i 
reclan or PaUadLtn architecture to be competed 




,>va:l,yi of 

Grecian or Palladlan architecture to be competed for by i 
three years' standing of any SLXrteh architect. 

tl. For the last lienspective line drawing of any existing cxampls of aieHitectnre, pre 
Jected and raised from tbe plan. 

III. For the best drawings of a snuuM portion ot any ecclesiastical building— settle, t 
inches to 1" feet— with details one-fourth est fnU size ; measured and drawn (run tbe 
original*. 

IV. For the bast original design— subject, a church belfry in perspective— scale, i ln-hc- 
to to feet. 

', The rnd, 3rd, and 1th to be competed for by apprentices or draughtsmen to any fcotch 
architect. Drawings under 3rd and 4th beads may be tinted. 

Tho competition drawings to be lodged at the rooms of tho Institute, Edinburgh, on or 
before the I *t day t*( March, 1*62, accompanied by a scaled note containing the autb'-r- 
namc, and bearing outside and inside a motto, and the head of competition under whlcii 
it u to Is* placed. The motto on tlie letter to conform exactly to that uti Uis drawing. 
Tbe prize drawings to be retained by the Institute. 

t tlie suggestion of 
of Transactions, 



ill prufW-Uinal members made some years Vforr, that, in 

tlie Institute should publish a series of lithographed engraving* of select ex- 
ample* of building*, ancient and modern. Then have been some practical 
difficulties in tbe way of carrying out this suggestion, which was approved of nt 
tbe meeting at which the report was read ; and tbe Council bave resolved that, 
for one year at least, tlie resolution to publish engravings shsll be suspended, and 
they will forthwith issue another volume of Transactions. 

From the abstract of the treasurer's accounts, it is gratifying to find that the 
finance* of the Institute are in a good state, and, nrerrinjg to previcrt 
Improving. This state of matters 1 
expenditure in consequence of the c 

The report Is signed by ', 
Miller, Hon. See. 

The Transactions of the Institute, tenth and eleventh sessions, an also pub- 
lished, forming the fourth partofthe fifth volume. Tbe part contains Introductory 



In last year's report It was suggested to be desirable^to I 



i has principally arisen 1 
.angco 



AHdressc*, by Professor Hlackic and Mr. Cosmo Innes; a Notice of tbe Life and 
Work* of W. H. Playfair, by Mr. J. M. Graham ; and an Inquiry as to tbe True 
Principles for our Guidance in the Restoration of Old Buildings, by Mr. 
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AN INQCmV AS TO THE TRUE PRINCIPLES FOR OUR 
GUIDANCE IN THE RESTORATION OF OLD BUILDINGS.* 

THE subject which I bare the honour to bring before you U one or «o much 
importance in itself, that I need not make any apology for it* introduction. 
It will recommend lte-dr to your notice by its own merits ; and although what 
I hare got to aay regarding it U sufficiently well known to my professional 
brethren, yet. as our conviction* may not prove alike, I hope that my remark* 
mav leavdto audi discussion a* will elicit yonr opinion* individually, and prove 
the" mean* of strengthening each other's h*nd» when our aid i* required in the 
execution of such work. Tru*liug, therefore, that you will find in these motive* 
an excuse for my shortcoming* otuerwiae, I will proceed without farther 

It may appear, on tbe tint glance at the question before u«, that nothing could 
be more easily answered. It might be thought that if a building ha* talleu Into 
decay from the wasting rdRwU of time, or been overthrown by MM of those 
eventful chance* in our history whidi have laid so many of our finest edifice* in 
ruins, it should be a simple matter to rebuild it a* it formerly stood, the founda- 
tions. In most cases being extant ; for although we might not be in possession of 
such fact* a* would furnish sufficient data to regulate the detail* of any single 
building requiring restoration, then! may be other buildings of the same class still 
in existence which will alford a sufficient clue for our guidance. On closer ex- 
amination, however, it will be found that the varied condition* under which every 
building Ita* originally been constructed are so many and complex, that it Is a 
very difficult matter to bring them again into action in it* reconstruct iun ; and, 
consequently, that 'any restoration must fail, in so far a* It may not be in our 
power to comply with all the condition* originally brought to bear on it. 

In an inquiry of thiekind, it may therefore not Ik out of place to lake a basty 
glance at the past history of architecture, referring only, however to those 
styles which have affected to greater or lees degree the architecture of our own 
country. 

In doing <o, we shell find that men in early ages built merely to shelter them- 
selves from tbe inclemency of the weather, and to find protection from those 
hostile to their interests — that a* they congregated more and more together, and 
wealth increased, wall* and tower* were raised for tbe defence of the community, 
and temple* for the worship of their god*— and that, from the smallest and 
it liegtnnings, architecture rose and progr*«rd in its 
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■M tli« Greek*, four hundred year* before the Christian era, In such 
ion of art a* the Parthenon at Atben* : a work which, for simple and 
■passed, and, even in it* decay, ha* c ~ 



its course, until it culmi- 

I anw 
perfection 

majestic grandeur, lias never been surpassed, and, even in 
forth the admiration of each •iteceeding age— au admiration wc.ll 
1 of the poet:— 
' AhuT though perfnet ("TO of frraee. 
Once do-tn d of eoj. mart dwelUnir-pliioo ! 
Ttuu master-work of Thidiu' hand*,— 
Thou sn.1 marvel of .ill land*) 
FVrt'h'd thon art ; ret fairer so, 
Than all that Uter art can tbowr 
or the finest marble of Peutellleu*. with a precision that even yet 
defies the ravage* of time, and adorned with sculpture so exquisite, that the very 
relic* of it are now enrwidered among the ehlefrst of England's art-treasures, it 
seemed a* if t ireek art had reached the climax in its production, and could go no 
further, for in the four succeeding centuries it gradually declined. 

Tbe Romans, with their conquest of Greece, appear to have imbibed *o much 
of the spirit of their art, that, with the aid of Greek artists, they were able to 
form a »t\te for themneive*, which, although le*« refined In Its nature, was even 
more gorrous in it* beauty than the (ireek, lighter lu its proportions, and mote 
capable of being adapted to suit the wants of that luxurious people. This new 
•tyle reached It* greatest perfection, a* exemplified in tbe Temple of Jupiter 
St'atoT, in the Forum, Home, and In other building* of that period, in the reign 
of the Emperor Augustus, about tbe commencement of tbe Christian era, and 
continued in use for about four centuries. At that time, a* there bad been 
previously in the Greek, «o there we* then a decline in ltoman art; while the 
overthrow of the ltoman empire hy the Visigoth*, and the spoliation of Home, on 
two different occasions within half a century, must have serimisly affected th" 
further advancement of Roman Architecture ; and, towards the end or the sixth 
century, we read of it* total decline. 
A new element had, however, been brought into action, for the Lombard*, who 
- tat that epoch in po«e«.km of the Roman .States, working with their own 
tig the relics of the preceding agee, by degrees produced a new style, 
known as the Romanesque, totally difFerent from either (ireek or 
aan, In which the columnar ordinance was not inhanuonionsly blended with 
form*. This style received considerable patronage from the Papal 
power*, whose influence at that time was great, and many beautiful example* of 
It yet remain. 

Unt as everything in this world seem* designed to tie transitory, the ••mi- 
circular arch, which bail up to then formed one of the most distinctive mark* of 



varvsiusr nn.il, hukii umi up w mk'ii lonuwu our ni lue insrai fiiBiiin-f i,c rutu*. 01 

Roman Architecture, in its turn cave way to the Pointed ; which, in the end of 
the tk-venth and brviuning id the. twelfth centuriv*», we find mixed up with tin 
semicircular, iu the minor details, in France and some other portions of Kurope, 
uatil, bv tome sudden impulse, which cannot now be ca»ily accounted for, the 
Pointed finally rapersedcei the former. 

To turn now to our own country — we find little account of any building* of 
note, except those raised by the Roman* iu the southern parts of the island; 
and of these we are merely informed of their decline in tho cud of the third 
centurr. 

The middle of tbe fifth century was marked hv the arrival of tbe Saxons : but 
very little of their architecture is believed to be In existence. 

in ti72, we have notice of tbe lUshop of Undisfcara having built a timber 
church on Holy Island. At a later date, we lean that Alfred the Great did 
much to advance building and architecture, The greatest nnd most marked 
change, however, was that which followed the Conquest of England by William 
of Normandy, at the end of the eleventh century, at which time, or a little 
previous, tbe Romanesque, better known with us now as the .Norman style, 
which, as we base already .utcd, had been in use a considerable time previously 
in Italy, was inlrodaoed into Britain , but with u*. as there, it was only adopted 
to be superseded by the Early Pointed in the end of the twelfth century .' 



rieu irum in irs iiecuue. 

nmencing with what we term Early English, in the 
passed through all its phases, and became the archl- 
a period of somewhere above four centuries. 1 1 in 



With (lie general introduction of tbe pointed arch, a great change took place 
in the principal features of our architecture. The horiiontality of the leading 
line* in its composition which had prevailed fro re the Classical period downwards, 
had now to giro way to the Perpendicular arrangement, which continued and 
formed one of the leading features of our Gothic architecture through it* best 
periods, and wo* only departed from in its decline. 

The Pointed Gothic, commencing 
end of the twelfth century, pi 
teeture of this country for I 

gratifying to know that we possess excellent examples of all the dlfleretit period* ; 
and although they are of smaller sale and tee* florid in their decorations, they 
will hear comparison, for beauty of proportion and elegance ol design, with any 
of continental Burope. 

Tim a will not permit, neither is it necessary here, to offer anv definition of 
tbe varied change* that took place in the arrangement of the details and iu the 
sculptural decorations, nor yet the time that elapsed (rom the end of one periixl 
to the commencement of the one following, which produced such beautiful 
variety in the transitional periods. These bare been so dearly ilcfined by 
Hickman, Sharpe, and other writers, that I may pus them without further 
remark. With the beauty of the details In moulding and sculpture, both in 
design and workmanship, however, we cannot be too much Impressed, nor 
*hould we neglect any opportunity of studying them. Artist* In those day* 
worked without the cares and anxieties attendant on the prospect of an unper- 
formed contract. The art-workmen, too, were also In many cam the designer* ; 
and thus a spirit of vigour aid freedom pervaded their work* which i* entirely 
wanting in our modern productions. Each man's heart was in hi* work, and 
each. I have no doubt, vied with his neighbour whose labour* should prove must 
•'xccllent. Work* were produced which have proved the admiration and 
instruction of ages past ; and much of it seem*, from the sound condition it Is yet 
In, capable of enduring the ravages of time, and affording pWasurc and 
enjoyment to future generations— -a pleasure which seem* now to be widely par- 
taken of bv the community, and not only so. but desired and understood. 
Those who have anv doubt ui this, I would ask to rend those beautiful verses In 
the CornkiU Magizinr, entitled tire " Carver's Lesson." 

1 have now reached (lie end of the sixteenth century a* regard* our Eccle- 
siastical architecture. At tbat time it wo* suldeeted to another change by the 
introduction of the revived Classic or Renaissance, which tbe Quatro and I'inoue 
Centists of Italy had carried to great perfection. The works of Sir Christopher 
Wren and Inlgo Janes, with a host of others In this style, still remain to u* ; 
ami although some of these are very excellent, yet it never reached the per- 
fection here which it had attained in the Italian states, but, on the contrary, 
descended with rapid strides to that cliaotk darkness which overtook archi- 
tecture in tbe eighteenth century, when all purify of style and character seems 
to have been lost. 

On the civil architecture of our own country (for we have a style of 
our own) much might be said, if time permitted ; "but I must limit ray remark* 
to its general feature*. 

It commenced with the lofty tingle square tower, which wa» increased in slie 
according to the wants of it* owner, ever keeping In view and providing for t ji- 
bes*, means of defence. It was solid ami massive in appearance, with iu wduls 
enormously large in proportion to the void*. Altogether widely separated in it* 
spirit from the Ecclesiastical Architecture of the same age, except in the Uter 
period*, It po**e*se* a certain amount of grandeur and dignity of effect peculiarly 
it* own ; while, in the later examples, the variety of height* in live gables, its 
round corbelled turret* and high-pitched roo&, with' their quaint dormer window*, 
give to it a rich and picturesque apiiearanee. 

Much of it wa* also good in execution, hut the detail* and ornamental portions 
do not appear to have reached that perfection and delicacy attained in t lee reli- 
gion* structures, bring in general overdrawn, rude, and quaint, and bearing 
much tbe look of having been executed by workmen copying from original, they 
did not quite understand or appreciate. 

Such then, are the material* we have (o deal with In the process of re*tntatlon 
— an Ecclesiastical architecture hearing In itself one connected chain i>l historical 
record from the end of the eleventh down to the end of the sixteenth century ; 
and altliough few buildings bear evidence of being carried out to completion in 
the precise style In which they were commenced, yet there are ionic fine example* 
of such — Glasgow Cathedral, for instance— whilst many, from the change* tli- y 
have undergone at different period*, contain in thcmielVe* examples of both the 
earliest and latest work— such a* Melrose Abbey, where the whole are »o agree- 
ably blended, that it becomes a matter or research to know where one style ends 
and another begins. 

Each building pcrtseese*, therefore, n value in Itself, not only a* a work of 
arrhiteeture, but an etponent of the wants and feeling* of ages tbat arc past, Of 
which no otlwr record may lie in existence. 

Many of them nl*o, frosu the laps* of tiaic and other accidental enuso*. present 
to the eye object* of *ueh picturesque beauty, that poet* and painters find in the n 
a constant theme for the exercise or their talents, and they have now become so 
much enhanced in value by the asaneiatlons that surround them, (hat MM foal* it 
to lw desecration to interfere with a single atone, or even to remove one slnule 
stem of the ivy which threatens in tbe luxuriance or its growth, to overthrow the 
very pinnacle to which it 1 

If these Be 
surely what sv 
as restoration 
alacrity. 

Su|tposing, then, that we have now got well read up In onr Ardinvvloyy as a 
due preparation, and made careful drawing* of our subject— making ourselves 
familiar not only with It* style, but also with the spirit that pervade* the work — 
to carry on the operations will lie our next step. But In this, the most important 
stage, I must now pane and ask your advice. 

Let us, then, take up a case in point. The wall* of the church that we have 
to restore had originally been well built In courses of squared stone j but liare 
now in many places got dilapidated, nnd there are portions or them slightly dis- 
placed. Tba whole surface of the stone, more particularly on tbe south front, 
has become abraded by the weather and disroloured by time ; the joints have 
opened, and are now Irregular, while the man of the wall Is sound ; the under 
portion, of the base jMMfcg|j are jsJso wa*l^,^^hj>under f^ 1 ,"" 0 



have become time. hallowed and precious, 
have of a civil and domestic character cannot be less «n ; hut 
is tbe order of (lie day, we most now proceed to it with all 
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drawn out, the moulding* of the bum; to be re-worked, 
faced with new stone, polished and close-jointed ? 

The jamb moulding* and tracery of the window* an- in many place* broken: 
t)>e carved work waited, a* well as some of the mullions, while other* are souud 
and good. Is it consistent that we should reduce the f " 
alter their profile to suit the reduced size, and have 
•pond with our new ashlar ? 

I think I can anticipate a negative to both of my questions, and am afraid you 
think roc very foolish to have asked them. Yet, is not this course followed every 
day f Have we not an Instance of it In our own St. Giles' J ( Edinburgh). Ho 
we' not meet with it over the whole length and breadth of England ? Are not 
• of the finest of the French cathedrals undergoing that process at present ,' 



Did I not see, only n few year* ago, the beautiful Church of St. Ouen, at Rouen, 
scraped and cleaned, until the whole surface was spick and spau new, from the 
pinnacle of the wire to the under plinth of the base ? 

With »ueh authorities a* these, can I not indulge my fancy also for scraping, 
whitewashing, and polishing up the front of my church equally with my neigh- 
bours? Don't vou see how clean and nice the front of St. Giles* looks since it 
was cleaned ? It is not a whit inferior to St- John's ; it has none ot the dirty, 
dusty, worn-out look about it now : and he would be a clever fellow, who, coining 
Into our town, could discover the 'Auld Kirk,' where Jenny Gedde.' stool 
played so conspicuous a part, If we did not aid him in his exploration* for that 
pile. 

These are the best argument* that can he brought forward In support of the 
esse, but I fear you are still unsatisfied. I need not ask you, therefore, about 
the pierced parapet and pinnacles I Intended to bare introduced tu your notice, 
for, I doubt not, these would be negatived in like manner. 

Perplexed, but not quite In despair, I think I hear a comforting voice whisper- 
ing, " Each of those stones you would remove has an interest and beauty In 
itself. They are, to fact, the component parts of the building you would restore. 
You don't want a new building ; you wish to hand down the present building in 
all its integrity to future generations, as the 'reritabl* huiliiing,' with its 
various association*, that lias stood there for these six centuries post. You would 
not perpetrate a falsehood to stone and mortar, but If you adopt such measures, 
vou may depend on it the verdict of every educated man would be, that you had 
been perpetrating falsehood with fraudulent intent, a* it is to produce a fraudulent 
appearance that you wish to do it. Remember that the want of truth in any 
building, as in man or woman, ultimately and effectively destroys all the interest 
otherwise attached to it . >o other quality, however brilliant, will compensate 
for the want of truth ; and, as one of our greatest earthly enjoyments consists to 
the entire confidence we repose in those we love and trust, so our greatest dis- 
appointments arise from the want of it, and we turn In like disgust from thiicu 
and pretension In one thing as from all. 

If you would be an honest restorer, you must be content to follow closely in 
the footsteps of the original designer, not only in the spirit but in the letter, 
assimilating both the drawing ana the workmanship to the original as far as It is 
possible so to do, carefully preserving all that can be preserved, adding nothing, 
taking nothing away. Where wain arc loose, and the cement has lost Its hold, 
the beat thing you can do will be to take them down in small portions, and have 
tbein rebuilt by careful workmen, laying every stone again in its own place, and 
ranking it imperative that they shall by no means destroy the original surface : 
rather leave jsmb or arch moulding untouched, although these may be a little 
wasted, if their security Is not otherwise affected, than Insert new for the sake of 
a fine surface. It would be Ill-spent time and labour wasted, to put to new work 
merely for the gratification of those who could not appreciate the original work. 
Their opinion is not worth valuing. 

Window tracery is of so fragile a nature, that it may often require restoration 
when little more U needed | but if such has to be resorted to, It ought to be care- 
fully worked to correspond in every way with the original. A* much of the 
beauty of an old building often lies in the weather-staining and colour* of the 
mosses and lichens on its surface, these should he preserved with care, except in 
such cases as they may be found to be Injuring the building. Where the joints 



of the masonry require filling up, all unwrmly patch-work should lie avoided, as 
nothing 1* more offensive to the eye of taste than to sec a picturesque old gable 
scarred over with patches of white mortar, or a black ami oily cement, of which, 
ns net! a* whitewashing, wc have had too many example*. 

Now, as the principle which guide* u* in the restoration of a part is equally 
applicable to the whole. I need not waste your time going further into details to 
tbUease. There arc, however, cases to which we moy be compelled to adopt 
another system in carrying out our restorations ; but in Scotland these will prove 
the rxreption, not the rule, although to England it Is painful to observe bow 
very frequently they occur. I allude to those buildings wive re the stone is of such 
a friable nature as to crumble away rapidly under the influence of the weather, 
a* you must all have seen, where carving, mouldings, and all trace of workman- 
ship disappear, and a rude and shapeless mass of will only Is left. 

When such doe* occur, the very safety of the building becomes endangered, 
ond there Is only a choice left between two evils; and however unwilling, you 
will lie compelled to adopt the method first suggested, of cutting oot every stone 
and replacing it with new. But the same principles that we held to he the rule 
for our guidance in the first case must also apply to this, let the new work be 
made a counterpart of the original in its whole style and detail. 

I may mention, before proceeding further, tbat'lt Is sometime* our lot to meet 
with some late and inferior work attached to, and destroying the character of, 
the early work to which it has been added. When this i* the case, I think there 
need be no hesitation in at once removing it, and restoring the parts to their 
original condition ; hut such cases must inevitably be left to the judgment of the 
party employed In the restoration. 

Agaiu, we* are called upon to examine a church of the fourteenth century, 
which is all sound and in good repoir, and has long been used for the parish 
ehurcb, but which now, from an increase of the population, i* insufficient for the 
accommodation of the worshippers. The hearers also complain of the pillars 
between the nave and aisle* bang in the way, the windows too small, and that 
the church is somewhat dark, and altogether not well suited for tbe present mode 
of worship. 

How are we t<> deal with it ? The answer to this would be very simple, if 
money were no consideration ; for we then would recommend that a new church 
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>e built, and the old allowed to stand a* a 
But to those days of utilitarianism, that 
:be generality of heritors of parishes, who 
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of parishes, who probably, before they came to 



consult you, had made up their mind* what sum they intended to expend, and 
only asked your assistance from some vague ami undefined idea tliat you can 
help them to make a better bargain with their builder. 

You may have heard, previous to these repairs being mooted, some individual 
Heritor congratulating the parish on baring sneh a fine specimen of that style 
of architecture, and telling how many, eminent as antiquaries and archaeologists, 
hare visited and measured all Its details; but now collectively you will toon find 
them Ignoring all the charms of Its architecture, in the desire to accomplish their 
ends with a* little outlay as possible. 

Your first thoughts, perhaps, are of pleasure in being the party selected to 
whom the work is to be entrusted, and you may be already considering with wliat 
a loving rare you will go about it. You have not yet learned all the " secrets of 
the prison-house;" as yet they have only talked to you of architecture, and yon 
are invited to go out and see the place, and meet the building committee; and 
then and there they put a damper on your enthusiasm, hy acquainting you of 
the very liberal sum they have voted for the work, which you are also made to 
understand must cover tbe architect'* charges. Possibly you now make up your 
mind to throw up all connection with the affair, and return to town as quickly as 
possible ; but on second reflection you perceive that, if you won't, another will. 
Vou go to work with a heavy heart ; fur you know as assuredly a* you have 
taken It to hand, that those very men who lay the onerous charge upon your 
shoulders without providing proper means for it* fulfilment, will also take shelter 
under your name for all the shortcomings In carrying out the work ; and you 
may, perhaps, have the pleasure of hearing them coolly telling their friends that 
architects don't understand these things now-a-days, and of the world of trouble 
they have had in getting their church put right I have no doubt they 
had mud. trouble, but only to reconciling their principle* to the state of the 
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exchequer. 

Well, as we find we have not the means to I 
the money go as far a* we can on the old one ; and seeing it I* a profltleaa aud 
expensive process altering obi walls, and contrary to the principle* we bare been 
inculcating, wc shall allow these to stand, and make an addition, to tbe shape of 
transepts against the east gable. Possibly that gable may require to be taken 
down • we know that this was frequently done to tbe beat days of Medieval work 
(which will be a sop to lite sticklers for precedent). It is common sense that dic- 
tate* it to us ; for we believe in architecture being progressive, not, as tome of 
its professors would have it now, stationary. We see also that, in those times, 
they did not hesitate to engraft the style of one period on that preceding it, when 
they could do so harmoniously ; and as we have complaints of want of light to 
this building, were we to adopt a later style It may afford us more license and 
better meet the requirement* of the day. ' This, however, you will observe, is not 
Imperative— it is entirely optional. Bat we must take particular care not to 
injure or detract from the appearance of tbe old work ; and while wa preserve a 
true sense of the unity required to the composition, we must also endeavour to 
assimilate the new to the old, so that each may give value to the other, and that 
the character of the original work shall be enhanced and maintained so aa to 
produce a satisfactory mult. Of t 

when completed, shall prove fit for their purpose, and as good a* the 
stance* of the case will permit. 

Hitherto we have only alluded to restoration* aa connected with L_ 
architecture, a* it U, in fact, public property, in Interfering with which 
respect should be had to tbe feelings o r tbe community. We can easily conceive 
what would be our annoyance and disappointment, after we had travelled some 
hundred mile* to see and verify for ourselves the detail* of a church of some 
particular type, of which we had read, and found that our journey 
had been made In vain, the building having undergone the process of 
"restoration" hy some heartlew renovator, who had destroyed all trace of it* 
identity. 

It has been said that " every man'* house Is bi* kingdom," where he may reign 
supreme. (I suspect the author of that saying lived out of the reach of tax- 
gatherer*.) If such, therefore, be the case, It will be evident that domestic archi- 
tecture must be ruled 
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by the taste of Individual proprietors ; hut vet there are 
will readily enough suggest themselves to vour minds, 
■laiin an Interest in preserving a private dwelling, and that 
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where the public may cli 
without lying under "the 
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command attention. 

In carrying out extensive restorations or alteration* on a dnelling-house, cha- 
racteristic ol any particular period of architecture, it will, in general, be desirable 
to adhere to that character in tbs new work as far as the requirement* of the pro- 
prietor will admit. I repeat, ai far as the requirement* will admit ; for as " fit- 
ness " ought to be the ground work of all good architecture, adherence to a particular 
style will not compensate nor prove an excuse for the want of it. The original 
designer, no doubt, contrived ids plans to suit the wants of the proprietor, to the 
first place, and then built to the style of the age. It will not do, therefore, to 
neglect the major principle for the' sake of carrying out the minor. You are 
malting addition* to suit the extended want* of the present proprietor ; and the 
character of the new work ought, to like manner, to be an extension of tbe original 
style, to meet these demands. I cannot conceive a greater absurdity, than for a 
man, in the erection of a new mansion, to confine, tbe size of its windows 1 
dimensions of pigeon-holes, to tbe exclusion of all the glorious benefits of sun 
in the silly idea that he was carrying out the pure Scotch style, overlooking « 
gether it* progressive character. 

In carrying out building* of this description, however, another question may 
arise, as to whether the details and decorations shall partake or tbe rude, qualut 
character of tbe original, or be made to harmonise with those of the present day. 
I think this question is very easily solved : for rude and quaint, nay, even puerile, 
as some of the decoration* of our domestic architecture often are, you will gene- 
rally find that they have tbe germ of something good to them ; and I would con- 
sider the man unworthy the name of architect, who could not seize upon the spirit 
of the original, and carry It out, without descending to puerility, on tbe one hand, 
or destroying Its character by over-refinement on tbe other. 

I think it has been rather the fault than otherwise to copy literally those quaint 
old things, both good and bad. With this I have no sympathy, and would con- 
sider it no excuse— for tbe perpetration of something decidedly ugly, to he told 
that it wa* a facsimile of one three hundred years old. We have not yet .idrtncrd 
so far in art as to be able to retrograde with impunity. The painter ami (emptor, 
when they condescend to copy, select the moat excellent models they can procure; 
and they only copy that they may with more certainty arrise at a knowledge of 
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those principle* by which those who preceded tbein attained perfection. I think 
it I* equally important, that we, too, in our selection of examples, should 
choose those only tltat are valuable for their beauty of proportion ana elegance of 
form. 

There la another clan of restoration which ia now falling rapidly into disrepute, 
bat whirh it would not be right to pa** unnoticed. I allude to copying portiona 
of old edifices wholesale, and adopting them into new work. I liave'oodonbttbat 
one and all of us, i» the days of oar " Paul Pryisin " (a great fanlt, I fear, in 
the urohsaion), have stumbled on aorae newly erected lofty pile, where vou 
could, without tbe aaaiataoee of your cicerone, tell whence ail tbe individual 
details bad been brought and wliat petitions they had previously occupied. In 
such a case, although the workmanship was excellent, tbe diotimt parts In 
UiemseJvrs good, and neither money nor labour had been spared in its execution, 
you frit that it was still tame and unsatisfactory lit it* general effect ; and why ! 
dimply, because It was a piece of unmeaning; patchwork, put together without 
regard to tbe real expression of the proprietor's wants or feeling*, merely 
because such thinir* bad been done formerly. Bannerets that, in the original 
building from which they had I wen token, were synonymous with those that had 
heralded a Percy, or some such gallant name, to victory on many a hard-fought 
field, and formed part of the pageant and associations of the "bonse," calling 
to the retainers' remembrance deeds of daring done by their fathers, were here 
useless, because tbey had no significance or meaning. As a whole, soulless and 
lifeless, you found in it the spirit of every man's work but hi* who had put it 
together ; and yrt, witb a most wonderful degree of vanity, thought himself tbe 
veritable architect of the building, and, more than likely, did not allow even a 
single drawing to leave his office— no, not even that for the nail-heads of the 
doors— without initiating it in four-inch letters with bis renowned name- I do 
not know how you may have felt on such occasions, but I have always found 
my arm nerving, and tbe wish rising witb ue for the hammer of the iconoclast, 
that I might strip away some of its burrowsd " proprieties," and show the utter 
contempt I fell for such heart lew perpetrations. 

I trust there are few now to whom this stigma will apply in the profession, as 
I believe tint the numbers generally care more fur the honour of their own 
name than the fee to be received from their client ; for, although we can't get on 
in the world well without that, it will always prove the last consideration in 
the mind of die true artist. 

There 1* only another class of buildings to which I shall ask your attention— 
that is, the remains of our ecclesiastical, castellated, and domestic architecture. 
1 allude to those in ruins, tome of which could ho renewed if it were desirable 
to do so, and nil possessing too much interest and valne to be allowed to go 
further Into decay. 

If it is desirable to preserve those relic* at all, their value will be the greater 
that we preserve them In as much of their original integrity a* is left to us ; and 
although it would be practicable in many eases to complete what is wanting, 
so that when completed tbey could again be brought to use, I, for my part, would 
be the last who would propose such a measure. In a church, for instance. It 
would not be agreeable to the feelings of a congregation to sit two hour* within 
the grey and hoary walls or such a structure ; and if we cover these with 
plaster, aud destroy the unity previously existing between tbe exterior and 
interior, the associations connoted with It are destroyed, and It will then have 
lost hist so much of its value as a relic. 

I have never been so fortunate as to moot with a restoration of that kind 
which did not raise a greater sensation of pain than of pleasure : ami I therefore 
think it would be better to restrict our endeavour* to make good the deficiencies 
of what is left, than restore what is gone. White speaking of this, I think it 
would be within the province of the Institute to inform our noble President 
that there is a great deal of Melrose Abbey In such a slate that, if immediate 
measure* are not taken to repair it, the consequences may be very serious ; 
whereas, if taken in lime, It will be a simple matter to put it right. Mr. Cousin, 
Mr. Brown, and I, made a careful examination of the Abbey last season, and 
were much struck with tbe condition ia which it was. I may here give our 
Secretary a hint that Mr. Cousin might possibly be persuaded to make this a 
subject for a paper for our next meeting. 

I will only touch upon me other subject connected with restoration, and I am 
done. 

Much discussion has lately taken place in regard to the restoration of the 
old eras* of this city, and placing it on the original site. 

If we may form a correct idea of this structure from the description and en- 
graving giten by Arnot, I think we may be grateful that we arc spared tbe 
trouble of its removal, for a greater piece of barbarism can hardly be conceived to 
have existed. Can any unprejudiced person look on this engraving and honestly 
say they would desire to see the original restored ? If we are to have a cross, there 
can be no reasonable objection to taking the abaft and placing ft on a few steps to 
raise it tutUcieotly above the street, as In so doing we would not be violating any 
principle ; but to restore anything more would be a degradation. 

It bs evident that the civic authorities In 17otf, when the substructure could not 
have been more than one hundred years obi, put very little value upon It 
(although tbey ought to have made better provision for the shaft). With a 
greater knowledge of architecture, I think it would be a bold Town Council that 
would now venture to renew such an edifice. 

If, however, tbe wants of tlte town really demand a covered cross, with gallery 
for proclamation*, as has been contended, let It bs done, and have It entirely new : 
bnt don't trammel the architect working up old materials that arc unfit for tbe 
purpose. At the same time, the shaft of the old might be erected in some 
convenient place, as has been done with that of Peebles, In the court of tbe 
Chambers Institution. 

It would be well if we had tome court connected with our proposed Industrial 
Museum, in which, as in that of L'Ecole dea Beaux Arts, Paris, such relics 
could be fitted up and preserved. 

I have now, in a hurried and cursory manner, gone over the nnturc of the 
buildings requiring restoration, and the manner in which they ought to be dealt 
with ; but in order to have done justice to the subject. It would have required two 
or three papers and a scries of drawings tn hn«e illustrated them. Tbe shortness 
of the time that has elapsed since I was asked to bring it forward has totally pre- 
vented me preparing these. If, however, it leadB to the mutter being properly 
discussed, I shall be satisfied. I am afraid I may have left much untouched that 
I shouhl have gone into, and gone Into a great den) that I ought to bate avoided ; 
but I have not had time to condense and 'yttcmalisc those desultory observations, 
and trust, as I before mentioned, that my desire and intention will excuse this. 



ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 

THE lecture for Tuesday last, when Mr. Bereb ford-Hope, the President of 
the Institution, occupied the chair, was entitled "On the History of the 
Temple Arcs at Jerusalem, witb its buildings and sub-structures," by Dr. Krmbtk 
Pierotti, architect tn the Pasha of Jerusalem. The lecture, which was nume- 
rously attended, was illustrated by a great number of drawings and plana. 
The Chairman, in introducing the lecturer, said they would have 
that night a lecture of very peculiar interest ; at the same time he 
must explain to the meeting why the council bad a little deviated from tbe or- 
dinary routine. The gentleman to whom thev would be indebted for the infor- 
mation they should receive that night was Seignior Pierottl, who had lived in 
an official situation at Jerusalem for several years, and had collected much topo- 
graphical and other information in that city. But he could uot adilrrss a public 
assembly In the English language, tlsc present being his first visit to England ; 
however, in the French language Seignior Pierottl would explain very brk fly 
what was the purport of his information, and then after that their friend the 
Rev. George Williams, who lud made the topography of Jerusalem a subject 
of study, would give move details respecting the discoveries of the lecturer in 
English, Seignior Pibrotti having briefly addressed the meeting in French 
In Introducing tbe subject of his lecture, the Rev. Mr. Williams interpreted, 
and Illustrated with mueb minuteness by referring to maps, drawings, and plans, 
a document in French containing an account of Seignior Pierotti's discoveries 
and inferences concerning the site or the temple of Jerusalem. He premised that 
there were some points in which he did uot agree with Seignior Picrotti, but that 
gentleman's discoverksi were very interesting. Tbe lecturer then briefly referred 
to the selection of the site of the temple by David, to give some account from tbe 
Scripture narrative of the temple Itself, and to *tatc that in tbe year 70 alter 
Christ the temple was taken and destroyed by the Romans under Titus. He 
next drew attention to the raosqae of Omar and other structures which had been 
erected on the site of the temple, stated that Seignior Pierottl bad made many 
discoveries as to the history of tbo temple area, and gave a description with tbe 
aid of the drawings on the wall, first of the exterior of the 
temple area, and then of the Interior. He explained, with minuteness, several 
drawings relating to Jerusalem, a* also a general plan ol the city of Jerusalem 
by Seignior Pierotti; but what they had more particularly to consider that night 
was tbe condition of the area of tbe temple. In tome portion* ol the area Pierottl 
found specimens of masonry which he believed to be of tbe time of Solomon, a* 
they corresponded to the description of tbe stone given by Josepbus. And b.v»u*- 
he found those stones in lite position they were in, be found they were much 
deeper than tbe stones used in the other walls in Jerusalem. The stonet were 
of enormous proportions, and clumped together with iron ; and Josepbus told u* 
that such was the case with tbe stones of the temple. Above tbe Solontonian 
work Pierotti found that of Herod, then Roman work, and then dabwork, great 
experience in which he bad gained dtiri ng a residence of eight years in Jerusalem. 
Seignior Pierottl lound t be existence of a conduit, or sewer, which might have 
conveyed tbe blood of the sacrifice In the temple down to the valley of the 
Kedron; he also traced several other conduits, and had found hundreds and 
thousand* of medal* and coins in the valley of the Kedron ; the coins were very 
few of them in silver, being mostly brass, but some of them were exceed] ugly 
interesting. After describing some other works which Seignior Pierottl met with 
In the prosecution of his researches In tlss area of the temple, Mr. Williams sskl, 
in tiie exterior of the mosque one of the most interesting discoveries ivas made at 
the arch of the Eccc Homo, when Pierotti was engaged In the establishment of 
a house of tbe Slaters of Sion. a religious body ; in making the requisite excava- 
tions he came upon a small Roman arch. But that was not the most important 
he made at that particular part. When making further excavations he 
"in a very «< ran rdinary tubterraneau buiuliug— that was in June, 
1800, when he fell Into a hole in an cnorni nut underground buildiug. The roof of 
this extraordinary building was 18 feet below tbe level or tbe Via Dolorosa, all filled 
upwithdefrru. ItcnmraMiced at the uorth-we-t aog'euf the tvtniile ; its length s'ai 
230 feet, its width 31 feet, height 281 feet on the north, and 88 feet on the vroth 
part. There was a descent into it by eighteen step* in masonry What this 
great subterranean passage was. It was exceedingly difficult to conjecture. 
Seignior Pierotti believed it was connected with the fortress Antonio, so minutely 
described by Josepbus, and where Antigonu* was murdered. The architecture of 
this passage was exceedingly curious, and was covered over with enormous flags. 
Another curious thing in connection with this subterranean passage was, that fur 
a considerable length along tbe wall there runs a conduit or aqueduct, which 
formerly dellvereditself into the pool of Betheada. lie now came to the west 
curious discovery Sognior Pierotti had made ; In lb* course of hi* excavation* he 
made a discovery which canard great excitement amongst the Jews, 
Mohammedans ana Christians of Jerusalem. He tapped a fountain, and no- 
body knew whence It earoe or whither It went. V> hen first tapped the water 
was very bad, but after giving out thousands of gallons a day, it became mora 
palatable, but still It was water of a very peculiar taste. The water was of so 
peculiar a character that no two |»-r*om n>rreed as to its qualities : tome saying 
It was sweet, some bitter, some saying It was salt, some insipid, and so on. One 
traveller described the drinking ol the water as like drinking cold milk and water. 
That water came from the north-east of tbe city. Seignior Pierotti thought 
that here was the aqueduct of Hciekiah, who brought water Into the city of 
Jerusalem. When the Jews heard of the finding of this running water they 
came nocking down every day to see it, old men, women and children with babes 
in their arms, to bathe themselves with this water, believing tbal it indicated 
tbe time for tlie Messiah to come, and for Jerusalem to put on her glory again. 
The excitement was scarcely abated now, thougli the source had been running 
for nearly two vears. Mr. Williams next procoeded to refer to Seignior 
Pierotti's investigations of the interior of the Horam e* Shcrif. 
Amongst his discoveries In connection with the fortress Antonio was a sub- 
terranean passage between the fortress and the eastern gate of the temple, which 
corrwpotKM witb a passage prepared by Herod for his protection in case of a 
rising in the city ageinsthis authority, of which he was always afraid. That 
passage Seignior Picrotti had actually traced. Mr. Williams then referred to 
Pierotti's excavations at the south-east of the temple, where he found work* 
which he hciirved to be of the period of Solomon and Herod, and some of which 
liad been rebuilt hv Justinian. The vaulting of portions of tlu work was of 
lioman times. After referring to other discoveries, inrluding the church of 
Justinian, and the Dome of the Rock, the columns of which were not in iitu— 
not in the place where thev were originally set up, Mr. Williams came to tbt 
watcr communication, tbe'eonduits and aqueducts within the Temple enclosure. 
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An enormous quantity of water was introduced into the Temple, to carry off all 
the blood and offal of the sacrifice, which would hare been an injurious nuisance 
if not taken awav. lie tlirn pointe-d out a number nf conduit* which had been 
discovered by Seignior tlerotti, and which evidently bad connection with the 
removal of blood and offal from the Temple. Mr. W illiams resumed hi* seat 
>ndi)«t applause. 

Mr. W'i.ii.ky (who is well ac<|uaintrd w ith Jerusalem ) made some remark* in 
French, in the course of which be bono testimony to the value of the discoveries 
made by PierotU. 

Seuruior Pibhotti mad« a few observation* in reply, also in the French 
bimruoge. 

IMMfilUW behalf of the meeting, thanked moat heartily Seignior 
the meeting broke up. 



SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

AT the meeting of this society on Wednesday last, Mr. II Bit ft Y CoLB in tbe 
chair, a p*| ■ r w rcau " On the Effect of Prises in Improring Manu- 
factures," by Mr. Sauiel Sydbey. The author said that the question to 
be examined waa, whether, under any circumstances the Improvement of 
manufactures can le promoted, or manufacturing inventions stimulated, by 
invitations to compete for sutistantial or honorary rewards. It was one that 
ought not to, and need not, be discussed on theoretical grounds, as there waa the 
experience of centuries of trade to refer to, and the records of more than one 
society, lie bad no doubt that the general im p re ss ion amongst the wealthy and 
educated classes wasin favour of the prixe system j bnt fail own opinion was the 
niutrnry. lie thought that the conclusions funned on this aubject were founded 
on the pott hoc. propter hoc fallacy, and that the real cause of the advance in 
various manufactures was the daily increasing demand , and competition among 
manufacturers, and not the prize* given at exhibitions or elsewhere. The most 
important manufactures of this country had bean carried to their present 
perfection by the ordinary demand* uf trade competition- No prixe* or honorary 
rewards of a'n orlicial or unofficial diameter had ever been bestowed on, or offered 
to, the authors of the steps by which the Iron manufacture, the manifold 
hardware trad re of Birmlrarhsui and Sheffield, the woollen, cotton, or linen 
manufactures, had become famous throughout the world. The manufacture of 
marine steam-engines, in which such wonders had been effected during the last 
tea years, and the locomotive engine, had all found sufficient stimulus for dally 
improvement in commercial enterprise and commercial demand. It might, 
however, be asserted, that prizes tendrd to promote solid improvements if they 
failed in producing great Inventions. This view, however, the author combated. 
He argued that it was extremely difficult to find really competent Judges, and 
that, even if these could be torn id, how few were the instances in which it was 
possible to test, in a satisfactory and practical manner, the comparative merits of 



articles. A judgment should be founded on evidence, 
very rarely available reliable evidence to guide judges In deciding on the relative 
merits of manufactures and machinery ; therefore such trials ami such verdicts 
had better be avoided. Their teaulency was often to unfairly raise, and unfairly 
to depress, manufactures, while they only mystified the public. The author 
thought that Use admirers of the priie system were in the habit of ouulounding 
the advantage* of public exhibitions and the public competition of trade with 
prise competition. He brought forward evidence in support of hia view* from 
the awards made at the Great Exhibition of leol, aa well as those of the Royal 
Agricultural Society for many years past. 

Mr. Wilsom said be did not think It was a question of prise* in the abstract, 
but of collecting together the best kinds iff productions. 

Mr. Ha wes then said that Mr. Sydoev had taken a very narrow view of the 
question. The principle of giving priirs in on International Exhibition was 
quite different to the matter contained in the paper. The Exhibition was for 
the purpose of making known inventions which could not bo obtained by any 
other means, as the public would be the best judge* of invention*. 

Mr. Pa i.si Eft said that the prises awarded by the society bad a very 
result. 1 f they gave prises for merit, why should they not give prise* for ._. 
foctures ? Ha thought a certain system of priie* should be continued, but that 
more judgment should be exercised in their distribution. 

Mr. Mbwtom Witj.ii> differed from the view of Mr. Sydney. He did not 
see why manufactures should be excluded from prises, as the future fame ami 
position of an inventor depended in some case* upon the award of a prixe. The 
effect of prices in America bad been a stimulus in the Increased production of 
manufactures thus noticed. Be meat strongly advocated the reward of merit, 
where practical. The Commissioners of the International Exhibition were, 
perhaps, right when they decided not to fix the position of merit, bat to leave 
the nuMic to judge for themselves. 

Mr. Solomon* said it was quite clear that if they had not decided upon 
giving prizes at the approaching Exhibition, tbey would not have bad 4,000 
French exhibitors. He was d.iidedlv adverse to the svstem iff prises beini! 
abolished. 

Mr. EDaoxsov said, with respect to the order of merit, it should be so 
arranged that jrriies should be given to inventors who produced the greatest 
amount of usefulness at the lowest possible cost. 

Mr. BtuLow (aa American gcntUman) said he had seen the working of the 
prise system in New England, and the result was a great improvement in Use 
mechanical arts. He was an exhibitor, and if there had been no prospect of a 
priie for bb invention he certainly hould not have gone to the expense of 
coming over here. 

After some farther discussion. 

Mr. Sydney said prhte* could do no harm for things which were wanted; but 
It was a snare and n delusion to give priie* for Inventions for novelty alone, and 



which were hardly of any practical use. 

The Cbai«sia!i mentioned that Prince Napoleon bad lately entered his most 
emphatic protest against prise*. 



Society op A ax*.— The Society of Arts, with the view of showing hospitality 
to the Commissioners, guarantors, jurors, principal exhibitors ana others con- 
nect id with ti c approaching Kihlbttlon, and especially to our foreign visitors, 



LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

THE fourteenth meeting of the present session of this society was held at the 
Royal Institution. Mr. Goodall nccupied the chair. Mr. Scourfteld was 
elected an associate member, Mr. Heifer called the attention of the meeting to 
the death of Mr. John Thomas, sculptor, whose death be had seen men 
the papers. He was sure thut all who were acquainted with the 
gentleaian s work would agree that they were; of an admirable character. Mr. 
Thomas liai] executed many important and admirable works, both in sculpture 
and architecture. He (Mr. Heffer) bad been a pupil under Mr. Thomas, and 
felt bb loss very deeply ; for he was not only a gnat man as a designer, but he 
was also u good man, and was highly respected wlicrever lie went. He was also 
a charitable man, hut never acted with ostentation. For the but four <sr five 
year* be had been largely engages) In works for the late Prince Consort, at 
W indsor Castle, the Chapel Royal, and at tialmoral, and the skill and taste 
exhibited in hi* works were greatlv admired. • Mr. H- P. Homer said he believed 
Mr. Thomas was a man who had* raited himself by his own talents, and be waa 
sure that anything communicated in reference to his career would be found 
liitereatinif . The Chairman said lie would suggest that Mr. Heffer read a memoir 
of Mr. Thomas at their next meeting. Mr. ileffcr said be would do so. 

Mr. Fhamk Hobker then read a paper on " Some of the Relation* existing 
between Modern Literature and Art." The paper, described at some length Use 
progress of art and literature in this cunutrv, and the influence which they 
exercised on each other. The Chairman, at the conclusion of Mr. Horner * 
paper, said Unit he thought they ought to be on their guard against receiving all 
the ihallow criticism that emanated from tlie press in regard to architecture, 
for some of it was not of much value. A conversation took place, in which the 
Chairman, Mr. Councillor Picton, Mr. II. P. Horner, and oilier gentlemen 
in regard to literature and art. 



BODELWYDDAN CH C'RCH. 

IN our present Number we give a view of the exterior of Bodelwyddan 
Church, near St. Asaph. Views of the Interior, and some details, will be 
found in our last voluiuc, together with a description of the work. As there 
mentioned, Mr. John Gibson win the architect. 



ROAD FROM BAYSWATER TO BROMPTON. 
mil H new approach to Uir International Exhibition from the north-west dis- 
J. trict* is now nearly completed. The entrance to the park is through the 
Victoria-gate, Hayswairr, and the old road is followed, without any material 
alteration, to the loot of the bridge. The width of the carriage-way over the 
bridge i* increased by about C feet, taken from the aide path for pedestrian*. The 
carnagi-rood south of tbe bridge L* followed until it Join* Rotten-row, nearly 
opposite the eastern dome of the Exhibition building. Prom the point of juncUon 
Hotten-row Is divided by posts running along its centre to the Queen a Gate. 
The half next to Kenisington-gardcns forms tbe continuation of the road to tbe 
Exhibition, and tbe other half is left for tbe use of equestrian*. Along the whole 
line there is a side pathway for pedestrian*, and tile exit is Umiuedi the Queen's 



Gate, w 
building. 



CHIMNEY-PIECE AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

AMIDST the, one would think, hopeless confusion, in the shape of 
empty packing-case* and unpacked articles whkh in a week an to 
astonish tbe world at Brompton, we occasionally catch a glimpse of some 
work which tells of the energy and spirit with which the collateral 
brBnob.es of tbe building trade have entered into ibu contest. Not only 
is the Mediaeval Court to show a marked advance upon the collection 
which Pugin was, eleven year* ago, t 

cTcry style, seem determined to win high honour in this 
encounter. 

We have been asked to direct attention to a chimney-piece, by Mr. G. 
Mitchell, of Walton- street. Brompton, which appears on another 
It is beautifully carved in every part, and the pure statuary mart 
which it is executed admirably displays tbe carver's skill. It is 
standing on the south side of the eastern dome, and its production has, 
we believe, entailed a sacrifice in time equal to some £300 upon it* 
apirited exhibitor. It is K feet 
The shell' is nearly S feet in w i 
in a similar manner to the front. 



oe in time equal to some £300 upon its 
t 2 inches in width and 4 feet I inch hiffa. 
idtb, and thus allows the side* to he carved 



LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
1 GENE HAL meeting of the member* of this Society and their friends will be 
A held on Monday, April 28th, at 12 o'clock precisely, Mr. Alderman T. <J. 
Fix ft is in the chair. The members will, try the kind permission of the 
masters and wardens, meet at Bakers' Hall, Id, Harp-lane, Tower-street, E.C., 
and from thence proceed to visit the churches of All Hallow., Harking ; St. 
Olave's, Hart-street, and St. Dunstan's-ln-tbc-Eaat. The meeting will, It *> ex- 
pected, lie addressed bv the following gentlemen :— the Rev. John MaaksH, 
Rev. A. Povah, Mr. Deputy Lott, Mr. J. G. Waller, and Mr. " 
At the conclusion of the meeting dinner will be provided at Use ft _ 
House. The annual general roeeUng of the Society will be held at ! 
on Tliurwlay, May UtTi. 



The Duke op Noryhcm bbraabo a*d the Thames Est bass 
The liuke of Northumberland, who holds property along the river aids, tats 
petitioned tbe Hou*a against the bill for lbs Thames Embankment, and prays 

that be may be heard by 



rei by himself, counsel, agents, 
ilto ids r%hto^1«um*sa! 
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CHURCH, CHAPEL, AND SCHOOL BLLLDING. 
Chmhirr.—X new church has ju«t ken begun at duailtc HuW The 
design (which provide* far extension ) consists ol nave, chancel, and south tran- 
sept, with vestry and organ ehnmluT nn the north side of tbe chancel. There i? 
a liuiUr I. Iiry at the north-west of (lif nine. Thr font >taiids nt the evtrcmc 
west end ; the pulpit im the «outh side of tlx- rharml arch. There is a credence 
table f.n tli- i.i rth side of the sajii lur.ry, awl «dllia on the «mth. Th. contract 
lias hf n taken by Mcsrs. Thackrah anil Peircc, ol Stockport, The architect, 
whose il.-.ian was chosen in competition, U Mr. J. Mcdland Tavlor. <.f 
Manchester. 

Morhrttir.—Sl. .Mcholat Churrh.— fin Thursday Wnnight this church win 
re-opened, after having been rJrwtl for about twefvr months for n-.tor:itiou« 
There are now three stained window*. That over tltealtnr la a mrmorwi window 
of the Rev. John FuUrr, who died in 1844. Th* window directly opposite to this 
lias been presented by J. Foord. Km|., and that to the north by P. \V. Martin, 
K»q., M.P., and hears the Wykchani and Martin ami*, and also those or the city 
The niimt important of thr improvement* that hare been efirclrd bin b.-eii ibe 
incriwd accommodation afforded liy the old pi w* being replaced hv open benches, 
and a gallery erected around the wliob- body ol" the church, there 'being formerly 
only an organ irallery at tike wv«t end. Mr. fiough i» th« architect, Tim works 
haw been rvecuted by Mr. Stump, at a n«t of £1,700. 

lOrAsAirr.— AYip Church at Carlton.— On Wednesday sc'nnight. the 
foundation-Moiie of a new church was laid at Carlton. The old fabric laid lallcn 
to decay, and the new structure will be built upon it* site, at the sole coat of 
Messrs. J. B. and W. Atkinson, of York, are the architects 

I fee* in 
id there 



l-ady Beaumont. 



The edifice is to be of the geometric decorated style. The nave will be "a 
length by 2ft fret H inches in breadth, the chancel 24 fret bv 18 feet, am 
will be a north transept IU feet by IS feet. At the smith-west angle of th< 
will a tower 55 feet in licit: lit. surmounted Ire a snlr« 40 bW.i bo.it ti— 



Tl , 
ader 
will 



hua work in front. A small 
■ sanctuary, with a stained 



wi W a tower 55 feel in height, surmounted by a spire 40 feet high. The itm-h 
will be on the south side of tbe cburrli, ami the Testry on the opposite side near 
to the transept. The east window will he of four light*, and the Wat window 
wil contain five light*. The rout will be open timbered, stained, and Tarnished, 
and covered with blue ami green slatea. The walls of the church will be faced 
with Hradtord sets. Anrastcr stone will Is- employed for tin- 
lower part of th. tower will be used •» abaiuaatry, which will be 
arches opening into the church and porch. The entire coat of the 
be about 12,000. 

Ireland.— Cartntlitr Church, Moatc— This building is now bi 
modell.il." The sanctuary baa been rebuilt and furnished with a 
altar, tabernacle, and altar furniture. The altar, supplied by Messrs Barfl* of 
»uh!in, is composed of Caen stone, with illuminated | 
lUdy chapel has been erected at the gospel side of tb 

gla-w window. The aisle at the southern end of the church is finished externally 
in chiselled limestone, and lighted by fire double lancet windows. 'Hie tower has 
now reached the bei flu of lorty feet. A stone spiral staircase run, upthetower. 
The nave will tw divided from the aisles bv five arches springing from puitshed 
pillsrs above which will be five two-light lancet windows at each siifc The 
flr»t of il»** arches have been already erected, and the required space has been 
otitiimed by removing a portion of the old external wall of the southern side The 
same course will be pursued in the conatruclion of theotber arches. The fmmda- 
tinn of the northern aislri ia being built, and the work is progresalnir rapidlv 
lne old content bus been removed, and the site of the church dearad. WSm 
the works are sufficienUy advanced the old roof will be taken down, and the 
walls i.rtbc nave carried to their required elevation. The sanctuary will he lighted 
by three two-light windows, and tlw ci iling ia to be groined in pbist.T The 
stj le adopted is Karly English. The biwer will be surmounttd by a spire i'-U fret 
from the ground. All the stent required for the erection of tlie new ehurch had 
to be brought from Tullamore, a distance of thirteen mile*, as even rubble stone 
U not to lie found iu tlm neighbourboud of Moatt. 

<.u^{ 0r i^"1 ^," C K i -r C t rUt f *""■*— Tbk church was consecrated on 
.MUirday. The building is the brst nf a s, rle« that lias been undertaken under 
i,r,>i t "°/' P ; t r : D \° ee - a , . ch " cl ' B<UhUng .Saacty. Tlie building i. of 
onrk, in the t.othic style, and is free from ornament, within and without It 
consists ol a nave 4.1 It. wide, tranaepts 79 ft. from north to south, a chancel 
temiuiitrd by an elliptical ai»r, and a lower, which is intended at some future 
WJX HI|, 1 po ^. " "P"*- >n»rtn i* 114 ft. The building cost 

1.4,,4RI, and will nccommodaUi about 1.U00 iudividnal*. The imran chamber Is 
on the north of the chancel, the vestry on the south. The roof is open 
timbered, and loft,. The pulpit is or Caen .stone, with polished red martle 
columns and can.<capital,. Tb,, reading desk is of oak. Mai.v of the internal 
tilting, and furniture have been presented by those who have ta*. n an intrrv^t 
n the eree ion. The designs were prepared by Messrs. Hay ley and .Son, and 
contract vrns taken bv Mr. Joseph (Jrason, of llradford. It la proposed to 
a parsonage .mracdtitely, for which Mr. J. M. Taylor Is the architect. 
BrrM, y.-J>ryp Me <l Hntoration of the CAarrA.-Lord Fllihardlnire, it is 
ated, uu given instructions, in the carrying out of tub undertaklm;, to have 
tne work restored, as far as possihU . t 



AortA ftratlt. u Chun a.— Thia pariali church, situated about tliroe mUesfrom 
Trowbridge, having lallcn into a state of decay, It was recently decided to have 
the whole ediflce thorouehly restored. The expenses were estimated bv the 
uvhitwt, Mr. T. \V. WyiKt, at £l,ti<J0. In pulling down tlx- diiie;, Ui« 
builders, J. Davis and Son, of I'rome, found the old f. .undations of the church 
wet* built upon arches, under which were vaults. Wb™ tin workmen arriv.d 
at tliss, tbe whole troubled in. It at nncc became a qui .tiou wlietlur Uusav in- 
serura toundutioiis should lie repaired, or new em* placed llinre V» till- 
unforsueii dilliculty was not anticipated in tin- contract, it was detennined to lav 
new loundations. A lew <layj since the fouudation-stona was laid. The nave S 
tif llir liarly Transition period, and the chapels and tower of the Porpendicnlnr 
nir chun h Is supjmwd to have been founde-l in Hut), an.l was the gift of V'~ 
Henry to the College of Wlnclieater. 

alBUt'to'inv^t* '^ rfh f' m f! ,onM, *'— Ut '- ] 
Karly Nonuau. 

isViunttVit.— Tnis church, dedicateil to St. George, has been restored, and was 
reopened on .Sunday last. It consists of chancel, chancel chapels, and nave, and 
side aisles. TI.e date of tlie building of Uic church appears to have been about 
the end of the lourleeutii or beginning or the llfteenth ccnlurv. In 1«72 the 
church wa. struck by lightuing and destroyed. It was rebuilt In a debased 
style The arcade separating the nave from the aisles consisting of Ionic 
columns and Italian moulded arches ; while over tbe nave was a »finicireul.vr 
plastered ceiling upon wooden ribs, with tie Iteums amiss. Tbe tower at the 
«ye»t cud has iu it it western window, and mii nl tlie principal entranee» ; an I 
these have Ik-cti restored and thrown open to the interior— a hslfrv chamber tilling 
the space beneath the tower, with an open arch into the nave,' which has five 
hays ; the pillars are octagonal, with plain capitals. The open roof Is supported 
by oaken timbers, which rest upon carved corbels, repraeutins Engliah loliage 
vnd frvnu. The chancel alslea lave two bays, the pillars of which are clustered 
and have carved capitals. In the ehaneel are benchea for tbe choir, and on tbe 
north side u the organ. Tbe roof ia panelled, with moulded ribs. Tb« chancel 
is paved with M in ton's tiles, and baa a raredos with gilt and chromatic 
ngw. The lower part of the east window is divided into eight compart- 
ments, representing tbe Later scenes in tbe life of the Saviour. The upjier part of 
the tracery is filled in with angels; the slim of the Holy Uhoat being at the 
extreme elevation. The pulpit is of Hath stone, supported upon culnmns and 
the panels on each side have diapered work in recesaed arches. It is planed on 
the north side of tne chancel arch, which baa at tlw springing on each side two 
sculptured angels. Tbe font is of Caen stone, appropriately d««rst«»I. All the 
seat* arc open, and will accommodate 4H0 adults and SO clu'ldnm. The whole of 
the windows which have not hern replaced by new ones have undergone a 
thorough restoration ; and tlie stonework of the walls generally ha* been 
repaired, 

Thr ,\ew Church for Jarrote Doikn.— Tbe committee for building this new 
church l»ve ju-.t i~.icd a report. Tbe work undertakes, by them j. in an 
ad ranced and satisfactory state, 
on the works up to tlie present i 
undertaking by the 8th day of ," 
tion will take place In July. 

Leamington.— Xrir Roman Catholic CastrcA.— The works of this structure 
have been commenced. The edifice will be lil feet long, 56 feet wide across the 
aisles, and W) bet acruas the transepts. The nave will he fti feet wide, separated 
from the aisles by arciuk-s of five arcbrs, and will be crowned bv a rleieatwv, 
which together make a height of nearly 50 feet. The roof is wnggon-ahaped. 
which will give the interior a total height of 00 feet. There are stone altars in a 
row at the cast end ; and ultimately it is intended to erect a tower, detached 
from the church, 24 feet square, and 150 feet higb. At tbe end of the church 
sumcient ground is reserved for a quadrangle 00 feet square, surrounded bv 
presbytery, schools, and cloisters. The building is designed in the style of 
the first half of tbe thirteenth century, constructed' of red 
by bands of Warwick stone, with dressing* of Kath stone. Tin 



state. Tbe sum of £1.742 4*. 41. has been expended 
yTf JuMnexi^atul^^ complete the 



style 
brick, relieved 
interior U lined 



merely washing off the 
. cleaning the Karly English capilaU of 
and painting and gilding them after the ancient manner, one of 



whitewash and colouring, and carefully drama; 



the arcades, 

them having been found with suftVicnt of the a^ctco'i^gtaK to gTsTtbcclue 
to ita restoration. These arches and capitals are among tbe roost Is-autilul 
^ainpie* m the country. The pavement will be taken up and rehud to its 
ancient lev, I, and the incised a |a}« reflxed in their present positions. V new 
carved .ton* pulpit, with figures and marble shafts, will be placed outside the 
wrecn, and there will be a new carved oak reading desk. Tbe organ and 
gallery will be removed, and the western windows opened and repaired, the 
organ bung refixed at Use north alsle. The whole of the church will lie ro-pewed 
ak sittings, Tlie st.mework is to be repaired, the windows re-«Wd, 



with low 



the lunghcaet beaten off tbe walls, pointed, and repaired. Tlie chancel is not to 
Oe done at present. Tb" - 



_J roofs are to be thoroughly repaired and restored 
work ol restoration is to be under the superintendence of Messrs. f 
Hindoo, of llrl.tol. Tlie - 



I cost U about £2,000. 
W'rifen f AurrA.— The parish church ofWelton 1* about to he 
enlarged, and the whole of the eo 



The 
pea ami 



restored and 



ei larged, and he whole ot the cost, about £o,0U0, will be defrayed through the 
aoo^2,.. M iu"^ ley »^ Wd r- ^cchnrchwaaen^ wSSSS, 
SttDc the tJreit and*" i »° ««• the mother of Con - 

year 1828. "* ' " *' t **'™> i * ,tr « 1 tln, "i ^ »•« ttbou « 



with red brick, with stone bands, and the arcades and dressinirs iuv also executed 
in Hath stone. The exterior, the roof of which ia covered witli tiles, will be 
very- simple. It will pusses* scarcely any ornament beyond what the cinstruction 
of tbe bu ilduig necrss/tatea. For the interior have hern reserved all the resource* 
that the money to be expended place* at tbe disposal of tbe architect. The 
outlay upon this portion of the work will lie about £6,000. The architect is Mr. 
Henry Clutton ; the contractor Is W. Gaacoyoc, Leamington. 

,. 1 l'"/.-~7S l n,1,e timr P^ m VfW depowteil for the erection of a new Roman 
l .athvllc tlmreh and Preabvterv, up-au the site ik»w occupied hv the Roman 
Catholic Church of St. Wit/red, York. Tender* for the erection of the ediflce 
will be advertised for iu the course of a few week*. We hear that arrangement* 
are being made for the pulling down of tbe present dtapel, presbytery, and adjoin- 
ing house In tlie course of tbe next month. The church is to be' Gothic. In the 
south-west front is to be an elaborately carved door-way, with window* above, 
remounted by nn oriel window. Over the south-west corner of tbe church will 
rise a tower to tlie bright ofl40 feet. The internal arrangements of the church 
will consL-t ol a nave and two aisles, with a large apaidal sanctuary, having a 
lady-cLapel on the north-west side and a large vestry on the nortb-enst. There 
will be an organ gallery over the west front, and tlie aisles will bo lighted by 
clere* story window*. Mr. Ooldio is the arehilect 

, I>rrr V Cathedral.— The works in the Interior of Drrry Cathedral, which have 
been «n long in hand, are at last rapidly approaching completion. Tbe entrance 
to tbe church is by a vestibule, hating" trace rkd panels, and doors filled with 
plate glaa*. The floors of the porch, vestibule, aisle, and chance] are laid with 
Minton s encaustic tiles. The stalls for tbe dean and prebendaries are placed at 
the west end, aud the bishop's throne Is near the east, attaint opposite the pulpit. 
It is octagonal in form, surmounttd by a ribbed ranopv, terminating in a 
crocketed spire nf open work. The old pews are replaced by open benches, the 
backs of which are filled In with perpendicular tracery. The bench end* aie 
fliiLilM-d with carved poppy-heads. Tlie western gallery afford* sitting* for about 
1*0 persons, exclusive of the accommodation required bv tbe organist and choir. 
The whole of the fitting* and Interior woodwork are of Riga oak. 



Dorr he ft cr.— The Dorset County Hospital Chapel.— The little chapel 
which has recently been added to tbe Dorset County Hospital wa* opened on 
Wednesday aa'nuight. The new chapel is situated on tbe north-east corner of 
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the pile of hospital, and form, a continuation of the Hanks*' wing. It is in the 
early Elijah Style of archits-cture, built of Ridgway random coursing, with 
Portland Hone dressing, surmounted with a bell turret and spire. At the east 



end there is a large three -light window, with tracery ; lancet windows are 
inserted on each side. The roof is furrae<l of semicircular ribs, with diagonal 
boarding. A gallery at the went end lias been constructed o* er the lobby entrance 
Iron the inea's ward to afford extra accommodation, and this communicates 
direct to the women's ward on the upper story. The fitting* are of red deal and 
pine, stained and varnished, the Open lienche* affording seats for about eighty. 
Under the chapel tbrrs is a lobby open to the yard by two large arches, for the 
patients to resort In hail weather. Hr. B. Ferrey is the architect ; the work has 
been executed by Mr. Wellsprlng, Dorchester. 

Ktal.—ffew West cyan Chapel .— The first stone of a new Wesleyan chapel 
about to be erected at Krai was laid a few days since. 

Clifton Wesleyan Chapel.— We understand that, on Tuesday, the foundation 
stone of a new Wesleyan Chapel was laid on a site in the Queen's-road, Clifton. 
The building is in the Gothic style of the 14th century. The plan of the chapel 
is a parallelogram rW> feet long by 40 feet wide, including front lobby, and there 
will be a gallery at the western end. A lobby under the gallery extends the 
entire width of the chapel, and Is entered from the outside by a deeply-recessed 
doorway under a canopied gahlet in front, and through a porch on the south side. 
A turret on the north side contains tlie entrance and staircase to gallery. The 
chapel Is lighted by three large traceried windows In the west end, and by two- 
light windows on each side. There will also be a circular window in the gable of 
the east end. The roof will be open, the trusses being arched, and bearing on 
freestone shafts, with caned capitals sn I bases, which will rest on carved corbels. 
The ground on which the chapel is being erected baring been partly quarried, 
and filled in with eartb, it was necessary to excavate to a considerable' depth be- 
fore a proper foundation could be obtained, and it was, consequently, determined 
to form a large room below the chapel floor. This room will be the entire area 
of the chapel, and 10 ft. high and will be lighted by windows on each side. There 
will be a vestry 31 ft. by 17 ft. on the same floor as the losrer room, and two 
smaller vestries on the chapel floor. The chapel will accommodate about 700 
persons. The building will be faced with freestone, with courses of red or gray 
stone. The architects are Messrs. Fosters and Wood, of Bristol. 

West Ashling, Sussex. — A chapel is about to be erected at West Asliling, 
Sussex, from designs by Mr. Horatio N. (icutty. architect, Brigbtoa. An inte- 
resting circumstance in connection with its erection is that the walls are to be 
built of the stone that once formed thetowcrand spin* ofCbichcster Cathedral. It 
is to be bnfit In the early English style, and will aeco 



rly English style, and will accommodate 900 on the ground 
mode for the erection of a gallery at a future time. 



Abbey-lane, Saffron Walden — A 



IIOOLS. 

Mill-ins 



■ being made to the school-room 



just completed at Abbey-lane, Saffron Walden, Essex, by the erection of an 
infant class-room and two separate rooms for senior scholars. The work is being 
carried on by Mr. Wright, the contractor for the original building, under the 
direction, and from the designs of, Mr. Horatio X. Goulty, architect, Brighton. 

Windsor ituyal Free and Industrial Schools. — The new building recently 
erected for these combined institutions was formally inaugurated on Monday. 
The Windsor Free School was originally established in 1706, the number of 
srluilars at first contemplated being 40 'boys and 30 girls. During the next 

" fis h " 



century the institution carried on a useful work, and its funds were gradually 
augmented by successive donors, till tbey nearly reached j£<i,0<10. The population 
of Windsor having, concurrently with these changes, greatly increased, io 1819 
the trustees applied to the Court of Chancery to he allowed to extend the charity 
so as to include 100 hoys and 100 girls. Failing in this application, they, how- 
ever, then established a .National School, and itbaa long been felt desirable that 
the two kindred institutions should be amalgamated. The limited and 



t nature of the old buildiugs has hitherto been a bar to the full carrying 
out of that project ; but their union has at length been consummated, under the 
sanction of the Charity Commissioners, by tbe location of Die two schooU upon 
the same site, and, in fact, under the same roof, their joint title being "The 
Windsor Royal Free and Industrial Schools." The building, which is calculated 
to accommodate .VJU scholars of both sexes, is a plain red brick structure. The 



original plan embraced greater architectural pretensions, but the Government, 
as a condition to tbe bestowal of its grant In aid of the building fund, insisted on 
of all ornamentation from an edifice designed for a strictly 



I of its | 

the rigid 

charitable purpose. The boys' school is on the ground floor, and the girls' 
school above, and both are admirably adapted for their end. The boys will be 
Jjiuglit^ gardening and other Industrial employments ; while the girls are to be 

Thctoud cos? rnue^iVr'^uildi^ if£4 r Sw. W ** hinK ' **" 

Ashton-under- Lyne. — .Vrir Independent Schools. — These new schools, the 
foundation-stone of which was laid twelve months since, hare Just been owned. 
Til* main feature of the new building, internally, la the large a ' - 
dimensions of which are 100 feet by to feet (exclusive of recess 
and i'< feet high to the tie beams. Including the recesses, the • 
dimensions are 116 feet by 70 fret, and tbe centre portion of the ceiling (which 
rises into the roof) is 35 fret high. Each end recess is occupied by a platform 
4 feet high ; that at the east end for speakers or lecturers, and tbe opposite plat- 
form for an organ. The north-aide nose is separated from the room by a parti- 
tion, and is divided into two compartments for the use respectively of secretary 
and librarian. Each side recess has two sets of coupled iron column* with white 
and gold foliated capitals; and from these columns spring a central and two 
smaller arches, with panelled soffits Ingress and egress to and from tbe great 
room are by five doorways, four of which communicate with two stone staircases, 
nod the oilier with a lesser stone staircase, Intended for access to Use speakers' 
platform and reserved seat*. In connection with the speakers' platform 1» M 
ante-room, also entrml from the platform suireasr. This room is fllted up for a 
young men's class, and measures .'W feet by 34 feet. Underneath, and on the 
ground floor, is a class-room of tbe same dimensions, wblch contains a gallery 
KT 900 infants, and is very lofty. On the ground floor of the building are ten 
class-rooms, of varied sixes, the lurgest being -X feet by 14 feet, and the smallest 
14 feet by 13 feet. These rooms areln two sets, one for young men and the other 
for voung women, corrrspondi g ; each set is nppruicbed by separate entrances 
ami corridor. In tisc centre of tbe ground floor, and dividing tlie sets of class- 
rooms, is a lecture-room, arranged in tltr form of an amphitheatre, with rising 
wats, capable of seating 600 persons. This room i* entered bv folding-doors from 



earh corridor, and private eo I ranee* are provided to tbe lecturers' platform. The 
style is Italian, of white and red bricks. Tbe cost of the whole undertaking will 
be about £10,000. The works have been executed from tlie designs, and under 
tbe superintendence of Messrs, Paull and Ayliffc, architects; and the general 
contractors are J. and J, I^ingson, of Stockport. 



An Account, with Illustrative Sketches, of Cranston's Patented Buitdingt 

as applied to Horticulture. 4to. ; Temple-row West, Birmingham. 
fPH IS "account" shows, in a scries of lithographed sketches, with descriptive 
1 matter, a mole proposed by the author for the construction of horticultural 
buildings on a pstented principle, applicable to both large and small erections. 
Of the former, one erected at King * Acre, Hereford, is illustrated, and would 
appear to combine practical utility with some artistic effect. The smallest 
structure shown Is a lean-to, 7 feet wide, erected against a garden wall. Tlie 
principle of its construction is thus described : — 

There are tanr compsruneou of rafters nllsd with glass, each :i, feet lows, three com 
partmenW towards the fpxil, and one over the wall facing the contrary way, and thsse 
divLi.-ns sre separated by what has been called, to distinguish thetn clearly. " rvlial nbs.- 
fl.Mil edgeways, and running lengthways of the bonding under th* lower ends of the bottom 
rsJK-n. and between the top and bottom en-Is of all the others ; each radial rib. In all <•**>.. 
lrrerpective of tbe shape or siie of the beildinil In which It ts, or any other consideration 
whatever, brills; perforated for ventilation, by *ni*U openings close to each other, from eat 
to end, wad basing a valvular apparatus nn the inside of it. for properly regulating ttr 
rex and orras of idr. To'tha bottom edge of eseh radial rib the upper end, of tin 
m are secured, and ttpno the top side of it the feet of Ul* rafters rest. The external 



ir L-n — 
nuVrs 



aspect of a roof so framed presents to the eye a serUis of pUnes Attn) with ('.a**, divided 
vertically by small wood rafters, and horlsonullr by the radial ribs, also of wood, so tlx\1 
to make th* top of an* plane mode a tew Inches, that tlie lower end of the plane iro- 
ahove it might project sod overhang. Tbe radial ribs are themselves fixed to 
«-r», put together In tbe shapes necessary to receive them, and which act a> 
Is," scanning the home internally at Interval! of about eight foot. 



to rrius. •■ 111" im- 
mediately abov 
.,11,, r l rs, 

"prtndpals." 

In other words, the sides or roof of the house is tilted about every three or four 
feet, the tilting-piece being perforated for Tentilatiuo. Tbe construction is 
simple — 

Co that when It Is nnonrsary to poll down an 1 re-erect the house this can he don* by any 
workman without waste of wood or glass, each rafter, as welt aa ever/ radial rib or other 
part , bring screwed together again as firmly as ever. Any gentleman food of labour may, 
with the assistance of his -ervsnt, either pull down and reft* one of these houses, or put It 
np tn the first instance ; for the pieces, of which it is formed will fall Into their right 
imsltlona, to be fixed there by screws, aa readily as an iron bedstead la fitted together. In 
new houses all Ih* timbers will be numbered and marked, the screw-holm bored, ar.l 
cvorTthirig done t 
easy as new! be. 



On Iron Brraktcaters and Piers. By E. B. Webb, Civil ! 
Lockwood and Co. 

THE writer of this work believes that be has designed a I 
the disadvantages which sttend tbe employment of either solid or floating 
structures. In its simplest form it is described as being " supported on cast-iron 
cylindrical piles, sunk Into the ground either Ivy screws or Iry the process adopted 
In the construction of the Morecatnbe Bay Viaducts." Tlie piles are flllesl in- 
ternally, to above high-water mark, with concrete . to these arc fixed girders, 
or beams of iron, placed, as a convenient distance, at 10 feet apart. The girders 
have sockets, In which are Axed the ends of piprs forming that portion of the 
surface of the breakwater which rises above low-watermark. The pipe* resemble 
gas or water mains, but are of cheaper construction. The ends of these pipes are 
securely fixed in the sockets of the girders by creosoted wooden wedges, which, 
while keeping up the ends of the pipes, relieve tbe girder* from the effect wblch 
the blows of tbe waves acting upon iron against iron might otherwise produce. 
Th. space between Ibe pipes admit a certain portion of the waves to puss through, 



diminishing the force of the blow of the waves and preventing any disturbance 
of the surface water inside tbe harlmur. A set of similar pipes is fixed vertically 



between the piles in tbe front row to a depth 
from li tn 1 i or more feet below low water. 

The author claims, for the . 
to create smooth water harbours, facility of 
and economy of cost. 




Chatham Barracks. — The Admiralty have decided on the immediate 
enlargement of the barracks, In accordance with the plans laid before Parliament 
some three or four years back, when the aum ol £1X1,0X10 was taken In the 
Estimates for the proposed work. Of this amount a considerable sum lias already 
been expended in the purchase of the land on which the additional barrack 
buildings will lie erected, tbe proposed enlargement necessitating the removal of 
one large hotel, one tavern, and about twenty private bouses. The whole of 
these have been taken down, and the site cleared as far as Ibe boundary wall of 
St. Mary's parish church, to which the new barracks will extend. Tlw- plan, for 
the proposed enlargement have been approved by the Admiralty, and the works 
will be Immediately commenced. The block of buildings forming tbe right wing 
of the present barracks, inhabited principally by the single officers of tbe division, 
will be taken down and removed as for as tbe boundary wall of thechnrcb, which 
will increase the isarrack parade-ground to about twice its present site. The 
field-officers' quarters, aa well as the barracks and other offices, will be removed 
to another locality. It is also contemplated to take in a portion of Chatham 
Dockyard, and to 'throw the barracks back ; the public road leading to the New- 
stairs will not be blocked up, but communication with that portion of the building-* 
will be maintained eitlier bv means of an arch thrown over the road, or by an 
underground passage. Tlie' new barrnck-buildings will provide accommodation 
for 700 additional marines. 

(2in*o\'i> Ti sited Vest*. — This celebrated statue is about to be lent by its 
owner to the Commissioner* of the International Exhibition. It is by many 
supposed tiiat Mr. Gibson has tinted his statue* to represent life, whereas ho 
has oulv endeavoured by colour to soften tbe general effect, and to give the ap- 
pearont'-c of ivory, a material much used bv the ancients. This statu* was 
executed ten vears ngo for Mr. Hubert BerUion-Preston, and by Us pert: 
remained in Gibson's studio at Home until liMO, since which Una it ha* I 
its owner's possession, although never exhibited until the | 
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d[orrespond«nre. 



BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
Sis, — Son« of your readers have probably wen with surprise a recent adver- 
tl-inueiit tnritJnfr architect! to send In designs to flnWi lite Birmingham and 
Midland Institute, of which I am the architect. 
In the yenr 1865 a limited competition ma entered into for tbia building bv 
i ilim dead), the cotidltkw being that the selected 
emium, but should be entrusted with the profes- 
I superintendence of the work. My designs were chosen, hut, owing to 
rial ilirnrulties, only one half of the building could be then erected, and this 



was completed some vrart since from mvdrnwinjjsand under my superintendence. 

The Town Council of Birmingham, being now desirous of erecting: a free 
library, propoae to build it in connection with the Institute, and thus complete 



the Utter building. 

At their request I hare furnished them with a complete set of upwards of fifty 
working anil other drawing*, specifications, Ax., but on advertising for tenders 
it has prored Impossible 10 erect thi- building for the amount of my first rough 
estimate, which was based upon the cost of the first half of the works. On this 
met being Ascertained, I at once offered to forego nil claim for remuneration for 
what I had done, and to prepare new plan, to suit the financial exigencies of 
the case. 

The first part of ray offer was at once Accepted, and the only answer to the 
tatter lias been an invitation to other architects to furnish plans to complete the 
building, according to mu titration, which invitation Is accompanied by a block 
plan, copied from one of mine, which the Council happen to possess. 

I cannot suppose that such an invitation will he responded to by any one 
who either respect* himself or the profession to which he belongs; but, feeling 
that on public grounds the matter ought not to rest where It Is. T have placed it 
in the hands of my solicitor, and am advised that the proposed competition can- 
not be legally carried out, and that those who may take part in it will conse- 
quently lose their time and labour. 

Yon will see by the enclosed statement the opinion of most of the competitors 
in the original competition in leVjA, and I have been assured by those of the 
latter whose names are not appended to the statement that they fullv concur in 
it* views. Edward M. Barry. 

I, Old Palace-yard, 23rd April, 1808. 



1W12. 
il Use 1 
rust the 



RNri.o«t'RR. March 
nsving fnn-.ishod designs in the original competition for the Birmingham and 
Institute, I um of opinion thus it would not only be unjust to Mr. Barry to enl 
completion of lit* design to other han't*, but thut inch s coarse would be s direct breach 
of the engagement eni> red into by the Institute at the Umo uf the eosnpetitioti. to entrust 
the arcfclwt ot the . ud assign with the professional .uisriitttsnlenceof the building 

lby) K. BOWMAN. 

J. OIIUMI.V 

K. I'Aaaox. 
J. 
t. 



Bath Stoxe or Be>T Quality. -Rsadcll and Saunders, quarrymen and ttooc mer- 
chant*. Hath. Lint ot price* at the quarries and depots, also cost for transit to any part of 
the TJnSUvl Kingdom, furnished on application to Bath !*to»e QtBce. Conharo , Wilts. 

UATII STONE or HEM" QLAldrr.— Hoihui ground *b»e; Farlcigh Down, ditto; 
Combe Town, ditto.— Stone and Hem* beg to inform architects. baU-dcrs, and others, that 
they are in a trillion to supply the above named article in block or ashlar, of the very 
but <|ouIlty. direct from their own works. Delivered to aay part, either ttv rail ot wster 
carriage, on the most muonalilv hr»>. rriois fiirnlsbod .m application at - 
■ . w 



The tender (XII, un> 
construction ot the Utack]iool 
tjuantttlcs supplied by Messrs 



rtr-ii. Hi.A<«ii>nt. 




I:mi.-jrv 
It,,..,; • • 

Wyk.es *«9 



For erecting new screen wail anil Portland stece balustrade ; sundry slterst 
house at WMtsiinee Form : and vsriuus other works on the estate of Thoni-** Ho 
Faq . at .Kunnlngliill, Berks. Alfred Hmlth. iinliitert. Buckinghaaviitrect, Adclphi. 

Woodward Jfl ,91111 | Rowley Brothers 

Ondc* 1 .sw Coll* and Co. (accepted) 



XI, TOO 

i, e«t 



of at 



Wilkin. 



Hotel. n/aiii:sTEa 
r hotel, for llr. Bodilcn. on the 
. XI.Wsi j Coord and 
I, WO Xaykir .. 



Strood vile of Rochester-bridge. 

Sons SHJM 

. •..•.....*.■*....■ I iljlj 
■ ■•■■■.....•....■p. l,'»lt 



1 <■..■•.■>■••«■..,..•....."• 



CoAcii-norse, kr.. Bi ssau, 
For erecting a coach-house, .tabling, kc. for Mr. J. Vallanoe, Klmrslaud, 
Bosses. Mr. H. N. (inert j, architect. Brighton. 

Mr. Psrker (accepted) XtrO 



RAX*. Xesaou. 

. at Nenugli. Mr. W. O. Marrsv. an Isitect. 
Xa.010 | Wardrop and Bon, Dublin £ljt*} 

IfiM 

?,iiuo 



lonter, Brandon Xa.010 I Wardrop and Bon, Dablli 

tewvtosd. F.TB»y t,*a J. tVeeman, Dublin .... 

Hague, Caran »,J»J | ltyan and Son, Limerick 



St tUpiiOC, Co. 




J. 

J. Si 
W. 



For repairs, aw., 
architect , Londonderry. 

Otiphant and Campbell X2HT 10 n I A. M'Naught 

Brown ami i Ires-cry 2»6 10 B | R. ~ 

Hntchlson and Cothotm SBS a 0 

For shops, dvreUinsfhonscs, and ware 
Sons. Andrew W ilson , Esq. , architect, 
Axford*. ■.••.■■.••■..*■..*......... X*,314 I 

Enncr ,,.«,,., ,..■■•••*..■ 4 ,hh7 | Rill, 

• Accepted. 

MKimxo-HorsB, Isusotdx. 
For congregational meeting-home, Benisbuxy, Islington, 
architect. 

Waree Xl,i»0 I Darter (accepted; 

Bale 1,*31 1 

Chapel, fcrpiRj.D. 

Far additions to a chapsJ, Baker-street, Enfield. Mr. J. K. Knightly, architect, 
Quantities supplied. 

i'ntman XI ,J1J I Cashing . 

Fords... s •*<••• .a .>.....■■•., , 1,197 I WllllaUXll 

( lock 1.1 TO I 

^satW AUati Hill) ■••■..ssaaaaaa. 1,1(7 | 



fttlllMMNM X4,M»4 

.. 4 . 



Mr. Ja 



. XAWi) 



MS 



For alterations 
an ! I;. ct. 




DwEt.t.iS'i-HiH »«, KKtrartcTox. 
For finhhing No. W. Gore-road. Kensington. Mr. Robert Blessley, architect. 

Fawcect (accepted) XI.M> 



For erecting stsbltng. 



STABi.tJtd. kc. KESstxrjTon. 
, ate., to No. lis, (lore- road, Kensington. 



Mr. Robert 



Foe the erection of a v 
Henry Harrison, anchlu 
,nd Wheeller 



Piper and W 



w»REiiot »jt, warrtjin. 
■a and emhankmont at Wsp 



.forF.. Phillips, E«q. Mr. 



COMPETITIONS OPEN. 



Ar 1 1 , — ine tnnw wwon ara<jnn vusmii 

object si HssUng. invite srehltects and others to 
of XI 0 10*. will be paid for the design approved c 
then became the property of the Committee. I 



sppolnted to carry out the 
alt desagii* tor the mnie. The 



Isnds nureliasnl by them (or a cemetery, 
Thadessgn. roust Include a gruonU-pUn. 
died, the coitrae* of the carrhurcroaiisand 



int..nt- f„ !, -r o. 

tlie earthwork requlml, and I 
sluMkl hepPrtSd.xl.andsjchi 



CoroinitUS i 
to submit t 
of by the Committee, which design wtU 
Farticniars from Robert (Jrowse, 
clerk, lllgh-stroet, Hastings, to whom desdgna most be delivered before the l.t May. 
CKMKTKRY WORKS. 
CJICl.Tt^tltAM.— The Burial Hoard for the borough of Cneltenhani require plans,! 
and general speclllcaUans. for the laying out, constructing nsvls and footpatlis, electing 
bnildlngs on, fencing in snd plsating, certain lands t 
the .ai«rrtlctsl area of which I. eighteen se«w. " 
tlu< .il>-» uf the LllnYrrmt building, requ 

division of the land into the several « 
division of such places Into plots fur burial. The ]dan, also, 
nip. wed for the ornamental planting of the land, hhoold th* 
as to the laying out ot the land render It necessary, sections at 
on of the groond snrfsxv as proposed to be made, 
snd suggestions ss the competitors may think 
their designs. Flans, elevations, and .onion* mast 
be provided for two chspels. desd-houw. lodge, gates, and walls at entrances, iic. Siwd- 
tlcatkias must accompany the )4sns. dtwcrtldug the manner of cousLructiuo, the class and 
Substance of msterisl in the several buildings, and estimates of their several costs. Dans, 
ppcclf>cs,tioui, snd estimates ot the manner of liiying out and planting the site, 
of forming and uiaking the roads and footpaths, and of the character snd 
cost of fencing the site, to be also proviiVed. Flans, tie., may be either 
for forming and flnishlng the nsol* and fiMtfssths^ laying out and planting the 
site, or for fencing the site, or for the chapels snd other building, before 
mentioned, and the suitranoc-wnlis ami gates, or the whole of the works, may be combined 
In the plan*. sVc, i>f any competitor ; but the Hoard reserve the right of "clecthui st their 
discretion from the plans, tc, submitted to them. A premium ot forty guineas will bo 
given for the best design., vpscilicnliisi.. an I eHimates for the wholo ot the irorks sent 
In; snd a premium of tastily gulm^a* for the sectind-best designs, specil'catiurss. and 
estimates for tie.- whole *d the work*, hhootd itn,lgns, kc. be w,lecte*l fur part of tho 
works only, a fair arnuigemcnt a. to the premium will be mode by tho Boarl, with the 
.iKvxswfut eororwtitoe*. The plans, ftc., wtected to become the property ot the Board. 
The plan*, lie,, ore to be distinirutshol by s mark ur rootto, and accompanying them n 
scaled envelope, having the wmu mark or molt" oat-ide, and within the name and ad- 
drew of the designer, awl the terns* on wbhli lie will superintend and -ii]vl> his po>- 
fooluhal service* In oxis-utli-n of t>ie work*. 1'lans and particulars of the land may lw 
had of Mr. Henry Uangertlold, borough surveyor. The |.Uns and otlier docnn-enU to to 
•lit to O. B. Williams, clerk to the Board, Public otn.vw, Cheltenham, ou or before the 
JSth May. 

gCHnrn.q, kc 

DtnillAM.— Plans and elevations lire waiiUJ for f schoois and teachers' residence., In con- 
formity with the rules of the Committee of t .'ouncil on Ivluostlisn, at 8Vicktoii-on-Tecs, 
Imrham. The boy's Slihcwl Ui accommodate 250 ; the girls' school, 300 ; and the Infants' 
school, 21X1, Three teachers' resiliences. Ten pjiimU will t» given for tlie most approved 
set of plaus. Further information an I tracing of site mny be obtained of William 
to B'liun pUiu, with estimstcs ot costs, must be sent. 
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LIBRARY AM> RKADINO ROOMS. 
BlJiMlx.auM. — Th* Free Mlwartea' Commitree ofthc Council of llw Borough rcjuirv plans, 
sections, spcctficj.tl.iiiM, and estimates for tJic erection of a free reform".* liornn and 
readiiig roiam. leTKttng-llbrarT and newi-mom. and gallery of art. tsp<>n tin* piece o* 
vacant land adjoining the Midland Institute RaUdlng, uith urn loviiti-.ii onltorni » ttT> 
the -aid building Intending compi'tUnr. are reqil**£ed to send In their plans apoctn- 
catluns, will estimate*, under cover to Thomas HtonilhriiUie. town clerk, Town clerk's 
office. Trmple-strect, oruVirsr-d " plans for Free Reference Library li^ildlng-C on or 
before th- ttth June, rattaculars of tbe Tvccomm«Utl...ti required, aiel of the co.,.litl.«i« 
of .viui|»rtllloo. together with a hthoerraiilved plan c.t the site, <;mj be obulwal .ai a|.pll- 
catscm. 

CHAFBL. 

LKICEs'ruiL— A pramliun of Um guinea* 1a offered for the hart design for a Wesley an 
chapel, to be ltulH In I.sfli'cstor. capable of holding wo penoiu. Aruhltvcts wishing to 
<am> may, upon application to Mr. K. Wale, OS, New-wulk, Lriocwtor, receive a plan 
of the »lte. anil Lnstrnottotis anil any other Information required. The plana to tin for- 
warded, carriage free, addressed to Mr. II. Wale, on or >wfan> the 1st May, accompanied 
aided envelope, containing 111* arcolttct'a nam*, land Soaring a motto cone- 
I with cm to bo placwl on hi. design. 

MKMORIAL. 

GLOrcKHTER.— The Kimmlttrc appointed to carry ant the Hooper Memorial. II Gloooaifcw, 
Invite sculptors to submit modeU of designs for the figure of Bishop Horyprrr. which in 
intended to be placed under the canopy of the utonsroenl ju-t erected In the churchyard 
of tit_ Mary *> Lisle. GU»ce»ter. The models or .Utocttns to ho cnrvail In atone, iinil to 

I by the 

11 Ih: anpoattU-ltoaxarnle the Iml-MB^hgnre; and the sum of ten guineas 
.1 the ac-onJ beat d J^ n j N , A( , jE 

h of Ktagvton-ujinn-Tharna- Invite engineers 
and c-tlmatca fur a th.iniugh and complete 
I of aTttO for the plan approved, 

Ito- 



iv (.orjfTtviLtn 
i submit plan", 
i of. drainage of the h . 
retaining the liberty to carry it oat or not The plan 
of the corporation. The sjstem to bend as far as pro 



plana and ilewriptioni of wbl.-ii are at the Town Clerk s office. Tlie plans, air., atatlng 
alan to* eismmissson for -nrrylng out the work.. Ui be Witt to the Town Clerk's ofBoc 
on or hef.«i the 17th day of May nan. 



COMPETITION AWARDED. 

ScmvM.ii.— In a IlrnitW rntnpcittlcni for "The Waxebntiietneu ami CI**'* 
Committee hare nu-ardnl the premliiin of fifty guinea* to Mr, Jan 
3d, boulluunptoa-tKiildlng*, t'hanony-Uluu 



>Mr. 



COTfTR ACTS OPEN. 

riTBLK' BITLDING3. 
ElMMU m.ll — r tlie rrrrthiu of a large bulging In Fjllnbllrgh. Plana, 

Ilmilerwn, architect. 7, Hlll-inaat, Hainbnrgti. Tenders to lath of Mat. 
LlMEIIOt'iK.— For the erection of new ofltoc* and boarO-room, In White llcrie-atreot. Com- 
morcial-ruad Kaat. for the District Board of Works. Drawings, aic,, upon application to 
Mr. (tiarlos Dnnch, architert. Whit*- II'in*-*trert, Commercial-rotvl I-tit. Tenders are 



the Board svA later than 



to be '.leliviTftl jit Ibe ofll 
May. 

Dllll.Ixr.loN. For the erection of l>«rllnjrbin new mnrki 
Plans, lie . with Ueorjrc DlddnaDn, C K.. Sonrcj'of b 
IXarlington, or at Uieornce of Mr. Alfred Walarhotue.arei 
Teiiihr* to Mr. Dfckinwn, rnilrmd "Tender tor Darling 
to tlie Chiunnan of the Darllliwton I^icnl Board of Iloaltl 

BAKK. 

LfNcoUNSIllltK.— For the amotion of a hank and Biannger' 
I Boston Banking Compan 
»r, S, rnion-cvurt, Old Broail .trcet, EX'. Tenders on 
MARKET BriLOIKOrV 
oth 



ck on tin 



e Uoaril, 

t. Mnnnt- 
Markot, . 
"t I. ;nr 



i. and clock tower, 
tlantral-bnildlngt, 
itrect, Manchcater. 



loo*' at Spalding, for the 

rthnilars fnon Mr. William r>o, 
orlWorethelTth May. 



•k» io»o]v..l En the rrom- 
, mi aM.ll.-j.lk.ii t.. III. k. and Isaac, 
Sealed u-i-lcr> to the Town IMcrk. 
Tenders for the r.x-uirtractian of 



DkTH.- For the nroetlun of Iron roof s. innsonn' . nnil 
aCrantion of the Iloth prorlsUni markets, riiim, k 
an-MlerU, I J. Northgate-atreet. Bath, from May 3. 
Uulldliall, Rath, tor the reparate trade., en-lorsct. 
Markets, ' by th* loth of May. 

IXFIRMARY. 

Dual.. —For erecting th* Ikal andWalmer Ihsprmaary ami In firman. Plant. «>'., at the 
Mariners" Reading- roams. Beach -street. Deal, to the llltb April. Tenders, nnder <aror, 
Uithe "Ommitbre of the Dial and W aimer li:<pcn«ary and lnflrmarj, bcach-stroet, 
soralil "Tenisrr for Hnilding," on or Vf..re lit Mny. 

s.— For the rrretionof a ne-w alng n, the \1>« !n'irmary. M ii.lrtooe; 

aiWItion of an upper story to tb* [ire-int eentml ImlliUni;, and ntlwr wirkv Plann, 
*c. with Henry MarJford. architect, Mal.latone. TenJar.. ««a«! an.1 endor-d - Tender 
tor Wort., We* Kent Inllrmary," to the arcrrtary at th.- Infirmary, cm May 3rd, by 




th day of 



[ of a new wiirkhoTiw at 



tags. A.-., at the efBce. of the architect, in, Mlrklrfrate, York fi 
ifl>J May, and at the Uoard-rootn, I-atele) Brtdge. from the llrd to the Mh of May, both 
lnclmtre. Tenders to the Clerk of the Gnanltana, Fatcley Bridge, on or beforv the nth 
May. Mwloles of quantlllM can be obtained of the olerk, at the Board room. Pauley 
llrt l^e; iui.1 uf Mr. II. WureuiM, suneyiir. «. MaelJetcaW. York, on and after the 

YnnKHHiHa.— For the erection of a new union anrkhoon., at Wctherley, In the eoontyof 
York. Drawlnir.. lu., with Jaroc. Coates, juu. clerk in Uio Hoard of riu irdlan. of the 

tn Mr. V<mtf, will ke rcotlred on or befire the "-jMh'lnat. 

CHt-ItcnE*. 

Kobtols.. Forcrortlng a new MrUioili.4 Free chur h. Holt. Norfolk. Plans, kc., at the 
office of Mr. Jerky II. the architect, Qeieesi -street, N'orwieh. Cutnblnislur separate tendon 
for different part, of tlie works to be amir. I and .lellrered to Mr. W. Uigfatt, Holt, on 
OT before 10 o'clock of Die HOtil of April, endorsed, "Tender for Methodl* Free 
Church. " 

-For restoring and part rrbnlUllng the parish church of Wokingham, Berks (where 
i la a function station of branches' .-.f tlie Nnuth Eastern and Smith- WesU-ni Railways). 
, lie at the office of Mr. W. W. Wbeder, solicitor, Wokinghato, till Uio l lth. 
ejealed tcnilcrs directed to Mr. Wheeler, on or before tbs. until [rial. 

DWELLING HUI'SE. 

CI Urrt'Eentnsii IKZ. —For the erection and completion of n villa resilience, with Rtahte and 
coach boitae. prtnaMd b> be ballt mar Strmiil, Clonceaterahire. rrrawlngt, aic. at the 
offices of Mnaan. Franklin and Cllaaoll. arehlteeu. |Fii ro ud. Teoders to \w daUrrred to 
Messrs. Franklin and Cllaaold, on or liefore the '.'nth liu-t 
POLICE 8TATI0SM. 

SniMfii-m.— For the erection of a police station, he., at Hldnyiuth, Devonshire. Plana, 
aic, with Henry Ford. Clerk of the Peace. Ca<tlc of Krrtcr, and at the nfllee of Measr.. 
Iledford an.l Williams, Clerk' to the Justices. Sidmocth. Healed trailers, enilorasd 
" TencW for e&lniiwth Police tuition," to be sent to Mr. Ford, uu or before the inl June. 
Drroit.— Ftrr the araetloo of a police station, lie,, at HoUworthy, T>ronahire. Plans, kc, 
Willi Henry Ford, clerk of the IVoct , Castle of trcter, ami at the office of Mr. A.Cobam. 
Oirk to JnatKaa. Hotsworthy. Mealed tender., endorsed " Tender 
HtaUon," to be sent to Mr. Ford, on or before the 19th April. 

QUAY, 

noiriocheacr.of. 



Andrews, rurrcToT, Itocbester. A bill of quantities of tlie proposed work can be had of 
the sarrcT ur on payment of fee of I in. IkL Tenders to be sent to the ofTIn* of Klclianl 
Pndl, jun., town clerk. High street, Itoebewrer. licit later tluui twolro. noon, on the >Xh 
April lindane . i. .d ami difwusl to {t* Mayor, Aldermen, axel cltuena of the city of 
Rochester, and imdoreal " Teialer for oreetlon of Town-qnay and landing-place." 
FARM BrTLDINOS. 

La>r*«lllHK-— Ki - the erectvon oCa.yural f»nn buLUrinpv. at Inei- Blondell and Formby. 
Plans »1«> Mr, M»!dm, fervtrinn of ycani.rs, Inee IllnndeJl. Tandcratobea 

-ty.toMr.T. F. - 



Im.l: or MsX.-ror Hie oons'nietion of a breakwater, of 1,100 feet tength. or thereby, at 
the Hnrt.air of 1 Knurls.. Flans, s.r. , at the oftlces of the engineer, James AlK rti.-tfcy, 
Kaq.. M.I.C.K.. 1, l^rllament-street, Wertmhwter. Healeil tenders, en.Jorwd -Trrilm 
for Breakwater,'' to bedelrwretl to Itiuiianl Vulrk, Ilererver-General. Dotiglas, tale of 
Man, on or before the 1st May. 

RIVER WOBKii. 

C laiilui'iK.— For the repair of Hi* walls of Baitstilte Klolre (ahout there miles below 
Cambridge), anil for supplying the same with new oak doors and floodgates forthcSlnioa 
Pen ; new bridges over the floodgates and overfall, and other works, ripecirkmtiuei with 
Clement Francis, Clerk of the Conacrratars , Cambridge. Sealed tenders to Mr, Francis, 
on or before the It'XJi Inst. 

RAILWAY WORKS. 

CaitbiAi.tt. -For the const rartiou ami alteratuai of works raimiml for llw' enlargement <4 
the Citadel Station, Carllalo. Draaiugs, aic. with forms of tender and schedules of 
prices, at the Ctuutr-l Matinn, on and after the I nth Inst sealed tenders must be delivered 
not later than the inrth addressed to the Secretary , at the Citadel Station, and marked 
" Tender for Works." 

Cat.ClmxiAX Rail.WAT.~For the construction of the Stonebouae Branch, atrunt 4 mi lea 
Xfc clsainalu srngtli. 11an», 4c, at tlie offlee, In Glasgow, of Mr. George Graham, the 
Company's engineer. w*iere duiiil.-ate a holule*. and blank forms of tender may be had, 
price one guinea. An assistant engineer will attend nt Stc-Dehoose, on Friday, the 11th. 
at 1 - o'clock, to aeeednpany intending offer, over the line, eealed tenders, adilrcased to 
the recretary. at Glasgow, most be lodged with him on or before lath April. 

Kin Bit.— For the erection of a roof for tlie new station at Exeter, of the Irrtstol and 
teeter Railway, having an area of about Vxi ainarea. Drawings, Ac, at the tewrlneer's 
OtBee, Bristol Terminus, to the 3th of May. Healed lerakB. to bo fcldreasr,! Cu the 
Secrretary, A. Moore, Esq., on or before the tith May. 

DRAINAGE. 

SoaKRM-r,— l or certain work* tn be done for aocvleratinc the drangbtof water in the 
river Kenn, or 11 rest River, and Improving the ilralnage of land, in the several pari«liers 
of 1 lack well. Cbclvey, lrrockler, NalUca, Yatton, and Kenn aBi-cted tlirn'iy, Mid for 
imprrrrlng the outlet of the said river at nook's Mar. in the pariah of King.toti Sryvnour, 
SieniTsrtslilrr. Plans *e , at the office* of Messrs. Townaeml mkI JeffotU, sure. -yors, 
Slianni.n-ei.iMrt. Bri.Uil, llBsler wbose MilwrinlenihrrHV the auras liri- to I. enmsvi oot. 
Teniiers nitarkod " Tender for Hews4M Work '") sealed to Is- w*lt to the otrx-vs of Mesam. 
Tovrnst'iid and Jefferls, liefore or on the with April by i p.m. 
Bltlilfll'ON.- l'ar constructlrig a main sewer and outfall in the Brnrswir'. ^fi'sre and 
terrace district. Plans Aic, at tlie office of R. G. Suter. Esq.. the surveyor <>r the Com* 
misalum t». at their roxima in Bnuura-Lck -street Went, Hove. Tenders In writing, 
and ewloraed , " Brutuwl k^iuare an.l terrace .lniieog*," are lo ta> dellvensl on or \ 
I o'clock on the SO* .Vprtl, at the office, of Means. " 



OArTWDRKS. 

KENT. For the p erf orm ance of the work required In the extension of their retort- hoaw 
and coal store, and alterations in other pans of the works, at the Graveeend Gasworka. 
Plans. Ac. at the Company's Worl... Gravewrel, and frrC er iv.fon.vill Ml «.f Mr. J. 
Chun h.C.E., Cbolnistord. For i. ••< lersliT 
Km. srsvetariea, Graveaend, ale! teiniiTI are to be • 
30th instant, marknl " Tender for BniUUng." 

RESERVOIR. 

Fvi.Dk.— For the ooiiatrreiiiMi of a Mervisr, ujion the lirliedn'e nltoirt three miles 

from Garstang, and noar HcorUin HtaUon, on tbo ljui.astcr aul Pct-.t-ji Unilway : and a 
reservoir near Wectoo-Uuir Ends, about three miles from the kirk'inm Station of tha 
Preston and Wyrc Railway, for tlie Fylde Watevworkn Coinpiuiy. Plans, he, and all 
informatiuo obtained at the office of Mr, T. B. Foster, C.E., 1H. .I'.hu ltalUin-straet, Man. 
ehoster, from wlaom srn-iri.atliiQs ami forms of tepder can u olitained on payment of 
1 os for oach reservoir Tenders must bi sent in to Mr. T. A. Wlllctaann, the secratstrF 
of the Company, at the Pytde Water wort- trftlcc, Kirxham, n< t Liter than the Hath Lnat, 
The reasrvolni will re let in eepnrate contracts. 

ROAIlWOBK. 

IkMVTt.K.— For pitching, |>aving with sit., and i.is.alaini..n. Mertivn-rood, in the t 
of Uootlc. Plans 4te..at the Assirtont >.irveyi.r's ofllc -. i.Ph.eit -terrace. I' 
ilootle. Sealed ten lers addreaasl to the Chairmiui of the Board, and to be « 
or boforv May 1, at 1! noun. 



DCstruika.— For atabllng l 
l"4ui>. Ac. from Jaroea M" 



STABLIJiO, its', 
arel other offlnrs at lrntrn|ituk. in th^- parish of Irongray. 

Klc, viriter, Uumtrles, to whom lend, rs.ra or U fore Juth ApriL 



EDIXBl'IIUU MOSCMBHT TO THE "8TII II lull US DEKn.— Tliia IHrsH- 

in eiit has been InauKuratrd with military honours ; it cuimIsh of a Celtic errant 
ol Ri-dball alone., iuclndtng die peiit~.tal, , j7 leet Inlir iglif. The |»'<li^Lil is double, 
unrl Ibe tdiaft, with tlw iTosa by whirli ilia .urmnuntril, is u mimoLiu. 15 feet 
6 inches long;. It is borrlerrrlon all aides villi inUTlnced irac rv in tlie old Ceitic 
Iseshlon, and i« covrrexl on three ■idea— in letters In the stile of tiie 13-ib OBntnry— 
with the nan lea of 7 officer*, 48 non-eotiiniUaioned offlcm, and i£fO prirata 
aoldieraor the "8th Hrtfiment, who fell li: I lie Indian mulinv. On IhrW lank 
ptineU, in the lower part of tlie pedVwUil, are ioacrilail the ftilUiwinir actiona in 
which tbe rvgimcnt was engvsged during tlw mutiny : — I'uttesipoire, Aoaag, 
1 'an. loo, N'uddl, Cawnpore, Ouao, Busaoeratgunge, Boorbeskeclsow kee, Bltboor, 
I'airtage of the Oanrea, Mungtirwrar, Aluiu-lisurli, t-'lrat Relief ui Lucknow, 
Uefruce of I.ocknow, Defence of Alum-Ha^b, capture of I.ik know, liarciUy. 



On the upper part of the prdcota], 
Inscription in Gaelic, and underneath 



there is a divlicatorj 



it the- followinc translation In English : 
Sacred lo the memory of the otHcera, non-comnusakmed officvirs, and private 
soldirra of the 7Hth Highland Hegim. nl. who fell in suppressing the mtiliny of 
the native army of India, in the year 1eV>7 and ltUrj, this memorial is erectrsl aa a 
tribute of rnpect by their aurvivlng brotbex officers and comrades, and by rnany 
ufficrm wbo funnerly belonged to tlie reginianL a.d. 1861. 

BkiaTOL.— A meeting ol tbi CDititDittee formed to pminute a local ni^raorial 
to the late I'rinec Consort, has been held at the Couwil-bousc, Bristol, under 
tbe prrsiilvncy of the Mayor. Sobscriptinns to the amount of £370 were 
aurwunced, and full ronflde-no.' was exprvascd that tbe ncevsaaary' sotn would be 
trhtalned. In rrierrufc to tin.- form of the memorial, it was resolved that a 
statue should be erected, and if a suftVent amount were subacribed, that the 
memorial (hoald present a statue and fountain In ba 
With a view of enlisting tlie eo^rreratioti of the working c 



of tin 



igitized by Co 



May 2. 1862. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

ELL has the Foct Laureate written — 




1 Uplift a thoosond vodres full and swift. 

In this wide hall with aarth's Invention slarod. 
And praLw> th' invisible anirer.nl burd, 
WTio let* oikv moir in [voce the nations meet , 

Where wiener. Art and Labour ham outpuur'd 
Their myriad horns of plenty at uur fire 

I), atieiit father of our Kin**" to t»\ 

Moam'il in tr.U golden hoar of jn-,i!ee. 

for tols. for all. wo weep oor thank, to tfcw ! 

The world-compelling |iUn <■»» thine, 

Ami. to! tli.' Ions Inhorioit* niUr* 

4 K ralaee ; lo ! tirft giant aisles, 

ILlcfi In model And drahm : 

Uirmt-tnui and husbandry. 

Loom anil wheel and engin ry. 

NiTvta of tni' .iiHen mini 1 , 

Pdyl uxl sold, and «ir» an.] »iw, 

fabric rough, of Kalry fine. 

Sunny LAi iu of the 1 jor, 

I'olar marvel*, and a ftvet 

Cif wonder, oat of Wwrt and East, 

And fbipvs and hues of Art divine! 

All <it !»auty,»ll of OSS, 

ThM on*' fair (-Janet can prod:!!*", 

Brouifht from under ea. h star, 
Hlown from over mn main. 
And miit as life is milt with pain. 

The work* of peace with i 



O ye, the wi-tf who think. th» wise who relgu. 



From growing oomroere* loose her latett B 
And let the tidr white- winged peacemaker fly 
To happy haven* under all Uie sky. 
And udx the sriwcmi and the golden hour*, 
Till each man find hi* own In all n*sf s >rood, 
And all men work In noble lirotherhoJ, 
Ilreoking tlielr mulled tout* and arnml tower*. 
And ruling toy ol eying Nature's pnwi-r*. 

And gntherlagall the trails of peaev and crowi'd with all her flowers. " 
Fox Hum were, yesterday, who heard thu M thousand voices" unmoved. 

Once again, after an interval of eleven years, England hat invited the 
world to a friendly contcit, and throwi wide open the doors of the vast 
" ling 'wherein their several contribution! have been eolletted. Tlie 
ha* been inaugurated with all the splendour which royalty run 
ii.ui '., although, through the unavoidable absence of the Queen, the 
ceremonv larked that magniflcxracx: which was dift*usc4 over the former build- 
ing. A x nee of tlie nation'* loan, as »u foreseen, was, moreover, felt by 
every on? present, in that he who made doubt* disappear like morning 
mists bet re his bright intelligence, and directed the current of our actions, 
slept hit hist sleep, and could not welcome the bidden guest*, or look up hi 
the eonsttmtintlon of ht» work. The "father of our king* to be" was 
silent when the hbouri upon hi* great enterprise were ended, but the 
result ha* shown that, powerful as was his guiding spirit, the means which 
he cmplnved for the nccotnpUshment of his ideas were sufficiently self- 
•ustaini ti'g to march unfalteringly onwards and fulfil the task they— at his 
instigation— had undertaken. 

When tlie former International Exhibition was opened, it wa* fondly 
hoped that we had entered upon a new era; that the rivalry of the sword 
and musket was to be exchanged for that of the shuttle and the loom; that 
the long-nursrd deadly feuds of neighbours were to bo brushed away 
by the olive branch; that hands gripped in friendship would close no 
> in anger against each others and that even the common sense of 
s would teach them lessons which ruin, slaughter, and misery had fat led 
to impress upon them. The** Utopian hopes have been dissipated. We 
must acknowledge the fallacy of these expectations which our hopes had 
begotten. In the brief interval since 1831 war has cut it* deep channels 
in thousands of human hearts, and has left its track upon the seared face 
of many countries. Wo have ourselves passed twice through the fierce 
Aery ordeal, and our kinsmen over the Atlantic endure it even now with 
the obstinacy of the Anglo-Saxon race We must also own that for 
months the materials for war. in the shape of monster cannon and plated 
ships, have been must prominent in the minds of our scientific men, and 
that perhaps the mist attractive trophy in the whole collection will prove 
to be that which is contributed by the successful manufacturer of destruc- 
tive weapons. It is humiliating to us, as people calling ourselves civilised, 
to make this confession, but the acknowledgment of its truth need not de- 
press us. It is consolatory to know that even In this branch of manufac- 
ture England can maintain her proud pre-eminence amongst the assembled 
nations, whilst it is satisfactory to reflect that there i* enough of inorc en- 
nobling materials gathered together tu convince as that whilst with one arm 
we can defend the world's sanctuary, we can with the other contribute in 
in no mean degree to the onward movement of civilisation. 

The general view of the interior of the new building cannot for one 
instant hi- compared to that of its prototype. We remember with regret 
Osier's Crystal Fountain, and the long stretch of perspective which the 
eye embraced in the former building, with its admirable coloured surface* 
and its well sai 
displayed s tallies, The 

enclosure t.t the Mart* limit* the view. There i» no connect ion between 
the bright colour* of the loots and that of the groups below. The dead 
green r»lnm:;s destroy the harmony of the internal colour, and the cont used 
disposition of the trophies block out even tlie limited view of the ' 



No art has been shown in placing them. Bell's Egyptian Obelisk is 
incongruously balanced by a Gotbic Drinking Fountain. Both may be, 
in their respective styles, very excellent, hat they have nothing in 
common with each other which should have justified the Commissioners 
in placing them, or in allowing them to be placed, in juxtaposition ; 
and Thomas's last work is put into a side court ! Gates of the 
Colebr i Dale Company, surpassing in sixe and splendour even 
those which were exhibited in 1851. and which now adorn the long 
walk of Kensington Gardens, are at the end of the south transept, 
hidden, or almost so, by neighbouring objects. How different from 
their deservedly prominent position in the llyde-park building ! As 
to a view down the nave, such as we obtained from the end gallery through 
the long range of 1,800 feet in the former building, we must not expect it 
here. Such a conglomeration of confusion as Cheapaide presents when 
densely crowded we rosy have, but nothing beyond it. 

A few days previous to the opening the eastern dome underwent a most 
charming transformation. To prorent a reverberation from the orchestra, 
a tent-like covering was put over it, which completely hid the cold vacant 



its green leafy elms and lines of judiciously 
building is short in comparison, and the 



iplctely t 
It was really a relief to look 
shield between us and the much vaunted wonder, whilst the alternate pale 
blue and red lints ol the canvas gave a subiued and refreshing tone to 
alt beneath it. Never before was the absurdity of these huge abortions so 
manifest, as when a simple tent-roof temporarily introduced hi I one of 
them from our sight. 5V« hope that no feeling of false pride will induce 
the Commissioners again to reveal it, but that a tasteful feature uncx- 
pectantiy introduced at one end of the building will be repeated at the 
other. 

We cannot avoid the expression of our cordial congratulations to tlie 
contractors and their assistants upon the successful completion of their 
uninterrupted labour. No more striking trophy of undaunted ami untir- 
ing energy is contained in the building than that which the builting itself 
presents, and no one hardly can appreciate It who lias not watched it. as 
we have done, from the first moment when Messrs. Kelk and Lucas walked 
over the green turf which it lias displaced down to the period when the 
Duke of Cambridge, amidst a flourish of trumpets, echoed by a aalro of 
artillery in liyde-park, announced the opening of the building. Through 
its various successive stages, with the determination to an eighth of an 
inch of the relative position of each column, the screaming of the little 
engine, the swift upraising of the massive columns and girders, the adjust- 
ment of the roof principals, the watchfulness and care which riveted 
together those monstrous domes, the anxiety of mind nnd ceandess toil of 
nobly labouring men, have ever had our sympathy. The contractors made 
a bargain they spared neither money, brain, nor muscle, ami have com- 
pleted it. We would ask the wondering thousands who will collect beneath 
those arched ribs and wide-spreading girders to remember, sometime* 
thankfully, that little army of working-men, with their selected officers and 
capable chiefs, who made a shelter for those acres of treasure which 
enchants them. 

We have already mentioned same of the marvels of art which will be 
shown together in what is called the Medixval court, but Gothic art has 
burst the limit of that insufficient boundary. Skldmorc, at the head of metal- 
workers, stand* proudly forward in the south-east transept. There, too, 
is Tlart, with a gorgeous display of his well-known articles. Beneath the 
gallery, Earp the carver, exhibits some of his best workmanship, designed 
by Mr. Street and Mr. Bentley. Near him is a doorway, most elaborately 
sculptured by, if we recollect rightly, Mr. Poole— a name, we confess, un- 
familiar to us, bat evidently nut long to remain so. Johnston Brother* 
■how a good collection of metal work, and in the rear of it some of the 
things sent in competition to the Architectural Museum are displaved. 
Mr. John Bell'* obelisk— without a straight line in it— hardly justifies 
the rumours which have been circulated about it ; and Minion's matchless 
majolica fountain is at present incomplete, in consequence of the orchestra 
temporarily occupying a portion of the space allotted to it. In the north- 
eastern transept the colonies show a splendid collection of different woods, 
some polished and some in the rough, but the necessity for piling up those 
ugly rival mast* of limber is not so palpable as the beauty of the smaller 
specimens of the wood. In the nave, besides that of Mr. Bell, there is an 
obelisk of grey granite from Aberdeen, elaborately incised with Greek 
ornament and gilt. In the northern courts there are some good 
specimens of wall decoration by Kershaw and by Hayward of Newgatc- 
atreet, but we have not (pace at present to particularise them, or to detail 
the beauties of the psioted cabinet* which line tlie neighbouring enclosure . 
A high and lengthy casting, of unusaal excellence, stands in front of the 
French department. The court itself is divided into recesses like thoic 
in an Eastern bazaar, each being devoted to some special kind of manu- 
facture. We noticed two recesses occupied by articles of building con- 
struction, prominent In which were specimens of imitation marble and 
stone, and beautifully clean castings of finials. *c. The wall decoration 
is also distinguished by that brilliant and harmonious colour which charac- 
terises our neighbours' works. Retracing our steps for a hurried glance at the 
Architectural drawings in the north-eastern gallery, we find ourselves 
in the midst of the best works which have within the la*t few 
years adorned oar several exhibitions. It is a real pleasure 
to find that our great architects— if they have not sent new drawings — 
have at Usui furbished up and forwarded their old ones. Even the l're- 
sidenl of the Institute contributes a drawing, and Professor Donaldson 
two or three. Mr. Scott sends the fine drawings of the Foreign-office, 
with Mr. Thomas Allom's easily recognised touch upon them In fact, it 
is curious to notice how maiiy drawings appear here displayed by his 
The Desujn for a City," by Mr. Kendall, which wa» 
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hooounihl '.' noticed At Paria, it one of then -. and it is not too much to »a v 
that, to th • able artistic treatment it has received, it U indebted for a 
greater poi ' 'CO of iti merit. Another scarcely le»« able colourlst brings 
out, «ith in nzsrvcllous pencil, the beauties of Sln.ru Dighy and T. II. 
Wyatt's military chapel, and is recognised at a glance again in Sir. Fcrrey's, 
Mr. Searle's, and some dozen other drawings, bearing the names of 
different architects. Would it have been too great a sacrifice to have 
"rendered untu Cscsar the things which are Caesar's," and to have 
acknowledged, in an exhibition of this kind, the names of the artists who 
have helped tlie architects to a proud distinction "t 

Amongst the most prominent drawings is a design for the restoration of 
the Tomb of Mausolus. It conies boldly from the hand of Mr. Kcrgnssatl, 
who has, as our readers are aware, criticised somewhat severely Mr. 
Newton's, or rather Mr. Pulton's restoration ; a comparison of this drawing 
with Mr. Fergusson's other contributions show very plainly that his 
" assistant," in preparing it, was also wurlliy of being mentioned, and of 
having his services publicly acknowledge'). 

Of designs for the Government office s there are many. a« also there arc 
of the Manchester Assize Courts. Professor Kerr shows by his work that 
his recent appointment was a worthy tribute to the talent of an able man. 
Mr. Newton has a large drawing, in which are admire alike his skilful de- 
lineation and Ms powerful conception. His drawings for years past have 
been distinguished by the same large grasp of subject and the like 
vigorous representation of it. Several designs for the embankment of 
the Thames caught our ere, but, above all. did that well-known one by 
Mr. Thorna* Allom. which sou* years since adorned the walls of the 
Academy. Mr. Arthur Allom lays once more before us his best work, — 
the design for the interior of a public hath— together with his Royal 
Academy gold med.il drawing. The indefatigable Mr. Hay ward shows' u* 
a Gothic adornment of the Thames banks, but, clever as it is, it dues not 
reach the grandeur of Mr. A Horn's design. 

We were glad to find here that the custodians of Sir C. Ilarry's drawings 
have given foreigners an opportunity of examining the productions of, 
perhaps, the greatest of modern architects. He is represented not only 
by his designs but by his early studies j the same remark applies to the 
drawings of Mr. Digby Wyatt. Sir Chas. Barry's sons maintain, in u great 
degree, their father's high renown. The drawing of St. Giles' Schools 
show Mr. E.M. Barry's most picturesque work, whilst the designs of Banks 
and Barry remind us of the father's power in Italian de«ijn. Mr. White, 
who has of late been too frequently absent from our architectural exhibi- 
tions, appears once more to delight us with his familiar handling of 
mtdinval forms; and Mr. Street, ns usual, has his unequalled pen-and-ink 
sketches set like gems in the coloured works of his brother architects. Our 
■pace will not permit us now to do more than record the impressions of a 
hnrried visit to the two galleries i but we can say, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that a finer collection of architectural designs and drawings 
were, perhaps, never before collected together by English architects. Our 
foremost men seem really to have awakened from their long sleep to own 
their calling, and to vindicate their reputations. We miss only him—" the 
bravest of them all "—the old man who, eloquent, with the enthusiasm of 



youth, can speak of the occupation of his manhood ; who, if he has not 
plentifully embodied his thoughts in brick and stone, has never, by a line 
or moulding, disfigured n building, but has made 1 1 c structures that he has 
reared monuments of his cultivated genius to guide the architectural 
student in his forward course, and to stimulate his exertions. It Is a 
drawback on the attractive features of the Architectural gallery that It 
contains nothing from the hand of the accomplished and esteemed Pr 



ST. GEORGE'S CHURCH, BEN EN DEN, KENT. 

WK arc osi.il to add to our notice of the works at this church that 
the restorations hare been carried out from the design* of Mr. D. 
Brandon. The nave piers slid arches, and the nave roof, formerly nf < "laswesl 
dsssigu, are now replaced by Gothic work of fifteenth century character, in 
amwdaocr with the style of the architecture of the windows of the aisles and 
chancel. The chancel is dl sided from the chancel aisles by .'lasts ml columns, 
and covered with n new boarded roof, Conned Into panels and decorated with 
coloured ornament. There is also a new handsome open roof, of the Perpendicular 
period, over the nave. The east window Is filled with stained glass by Mr. 
Waiies.and hrUiw it, ami round the communion walls, a credos lias been 
painted, Issrrnonfsiiig with it in colour. Oak hs-ncbes are pmvidrd in the chancel 
tor the choristers. TV ni.l« and chaneH are psved with Minton's files. 

ureh has been preserved as much as ix*sdble, but on 



The character of the <>M rhureh bas been preserved as ranch as possible, 
the smith side of the church it was found neeausuy to rebuild three nf tlx! tan , 
the original tracery of the windows having ilmnst entirely disappeared. The 
external repairs and new work have been executed in local stone, and Bath 
atone hat been uml in the interior of the church. 

The cast window is erected tn the niemorv of the parents of Mr. Gatborne 
llardj, at whose e.-st the whole of the works" have been carried out hy Messrs. 



Artm. — On 
the 



EtETT JOB TIIK F,\< ul K.li.KMl.ST OP T1IK HlXK 

r hist week the third cotirrruitiiiiie of this Scclcty took place at 
r the Society of Uritish Artist*, Suffolk-street, Pall-mall. The rooms 
Tlie music comprised a selection from the works of Mozart. The 
quintet with wind instruments, a cmn|io»itlou so rarelv heard, was 
admirably played by Mr. Alfred Gilbert, Messrs. Smith, Pollard, Nobbs, and 
Standen. The vocalist, were Mdlle. Pan-pa, Madame Gilbert. Mist Susanna 
Cole, Madame fclwcud Andrea, Mr. Gaynar. Mr. Richard Seymour, Signer 
Ciauipl and lierr Forms*. Mr. Allied Gilbert, in conjunction with M. Benedict. 
• i the musical arrangements <sf the sociely. 



,lly growing up amongst us, and it continually de- 
ueccss, both the worthiness of its character and 



THE METAL-WORK. CHOIR-SCREEN ANT) CORONA FOR 
HEREFORD CATHEDRAL. 
A MONGST the most interesting, and also the most instructive, works 
IX that appear in the Great Exhibition, the place of honour must be 
assigned to those which, while they arc distinguished by merit of the 
highest orsler, are strictly typical in their character— troe examples of 
what may Ixj systematical ly achieved in cither art or manufacture for a 
definite purpose, and neither mere experiments nor exceptional illustration* 
of clever eccentricity and ingenious caprice. 

The metal-work choir-screen for Hereford Cathedral, that stands a little 
to the south of tlie eastern dome. Is pre-emluently a typical work, and it 
may claim to be regarded as one of the most valuable exponents of the 
true condition of the art-manufactures of England. It shows what is now 
bemud, nc in this country in the highest department of metal -work j and it 
shows this without any direct reference to the Great Exhibition. It was 
not produced for the Great Exhibition, or with a view to being exhibited 
there : and it now appears at South Kensington simply because, 
having been just completed, it might faiily be held to exemplify its 
own class of pits I net ions. This screen was designed and exe- 
cuted for Hereford Cathedral, and in that noble edifice It It eventually to 
take its proper place. We are particular in directing attention to the cir- 
cumstances under which this screen was produced, because wc consider 
it to be most important to distinguish, in a Great Exhibition, between 
those works which have not been, and those which have been, made 
expressly tor the purpose of being exhibited. 

At the present time the capabilities of metal-work, or rather our own 
capabilities for dealing with the hard metals and for executing mctal- 
wurk, are subjects both nf general interest and supreme importance. In 
I Ml iron architecture as wns exemplified by the first Great Exhibition 
its..' It, and was a bold step in advance of tlie time. Now, the mine 
has in a measure superseded the forest, and it aspires to rival the 
quarry. We arc seilulouslv arming our ships of war with massive 
iron; 'and with baa still more massive we are preparing to render our 
land fortresses absolutely invulnerable. And, at the same time, notwith- 
standing the deplorable architectural shortcomings of the present Great 
Exhibition building, during the last few years an architecture proper, also 
of iron, has been graduail 
monstratcs, with fresh success, 
the versatility of its resources. 

The growth of this iron architecture has very lately received a [ 
impiilsefrom the admirable restorationsoftlie twocaihedralsof Lichfield j 
Hereford, that have Uen effected under the direction of Mr. G. G. Scott, 
R.A. In each cathedral a new choir-screen formed a part of the design 
to he provided by the architect of the restorations, and both of these 
screens have been executed, from Mr. Scott's designs, by Mr. Skldmore, of 
Coventry, in metal-work, the metals employed being iron, brass, and 
bronze or copper. The whole is hand-wrouglit.and the processes employed 
are, for the most part, those that were introduced and applied with such 
grand success by the architectural metal- workers ol the middle ages. The 
Lichfield choir-screen was fixed last year beneath the choir-arch of the 
cathedral, and It is doing itt appointed work, and it has won a well- 
merited reputation. This reputation of the Lichfield screen detertnincd 
the Dean and Chapter of Hereford to confirm the suggestion of their archi- 
tect, that their new choir-screen should alto be produced in metal-work, 
and produced by Mr. Skidmore. This second screen, being thus the latest 
architectural work of importance in metal, was flrtt concedel by the 
Hereford authorities for a temporary sojourn at the Great Exhibition, 
before it should he permanently established in their cathedral. Visitors 
to the Exhibition who may study this flno work will tee it to great dis- 
advantage, from the cireurustanco that, being a true screen, it it not 
attempting, in the Great Exhibition, to do screen duty. At its two ex- 
tremities it abuts upon nothing: it does not lead to or from anything: it 
neither shuts off one part of a budding from another nor serves to connect 
together two different parti of tlie same building: and it has no association 
or sympathy whatever either with the edifice in which it stands or with 
its own multitud inout surroundings. It can well afford, however, to ha 
dealt with and estimated exclusively on its own merits. All that it asks 
is, that it be regarded as a choir-screen, which is designed to 
across, and to be covered by, the choir-arch ol an English 
cathedral. 

The composition is carefully adjusted as well to the office to be dis- 
charged by the screen in its screen rapacity as to tlie natural qualities 
and capabilities of metal* work. It consists of an arcade of five great 
arches, the central arch being surmounted with a lofty pcdimentnl canopy 
exquisitely croeketed with bunches of flowers and foliage, and each arch 
of the entire group being divided into two sub-arches. '1 be shalts of the 
first order are clustered, but the slender shafts of the sub-arches am 
single. The principal constructive members are of iron, and very many 
of the minor details and of the decorative accessories are also txreuted in 
the same metal. The screen itself, indeed, may be entitled a grand 
example of iron filigree, so large is the proportion of the iron to the brats 
and copper, and ro exquisitely delicate tbo treatment of this invaluablo 
metal. The iron is variously painted, the colours having all been obtained 
from oxides of the metal itself, except the greens, and thus nature herself 
may be said to have painted this ironwork in the hoes which she has pro- 
vided for man's use through her chemical action upon iron. 'ihiscolour> 
ing is at once consistent and agreeable, and it both harmonises and contrasts 
well with the burnished brass and the copper, to which important parts of 
the work have been assigned, and with tbe vitreous mossici that sparkle 
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■boot the arch beads in inch rich profusion. The capital* of all the shafts, 
the corbels which rapport the statue*, the comic©, and the Inner feathering 
of the central canopy, with varioo* other details, arc of copper, which 
retains its natural rich colour. In the execution of then' lieantlful 
members, Mr. Skidmoro has put forth Ills full strength. They arc 
triumphs of metal-architecture of the highest order. Wrought by the 
hand from the sheet copper, and executed with the point of the chisel after 
the method of the earlv metal-workers, these capitals demand especial at- 
tention and thoughtful study. They will be found lo combine natural 
form* with architectural conventionalisms, the former retaining all their 
natlrc grace anil beauty, ami the other* adapting thcmielvcs with most 
felicitous propriety to tlie conditions nf metal-architecture; tbc passion 
flower is repeatedly introduced, and it predominates in tlie composition of 
the central capital, and of the corbel which rises above it to support the 
tifrurt- of the Saviour, who is represented as in the art of Resurrection. 
This fine figure stand* in front of a Urge pointe-l vesica-sbaptd panel, 
which Is rasped nnd enriched with elaborate splendour. Above this panel 
is a circle, nnd higher still the point of the canopy ri.es into a cross, 
distinguished at once by the simple dignity of it» lorm and tho richness 
of its adornment. 

Un either side of the main central arch, corbelled not from the capitals 
of the arch shafts, is a group of two figures of winged angels, as in the act 
of adoration ; and. on cither side, in similar positions, two oilier figures of 
angels playing on instruments of music flank the entire composition. The 
lateral arches, with their sub-arches, are elaborately cmped with floral 
work ; anil the principal arch-heads enclose rich, open, quatrcfoil panels. 
The shafts of these arches arc in part lints* and in part iron, the iron being 
orcrlaid with open-work traceries. The lower portion of the entire rcreeo 
is grille-work of iron, of extraordinary richness ; and. above the? spandrels, 
are tilled in with corresponding filigree of iron. Then there is tbc frieze of 
brats and mosaic, the ooruiee of copper conventionalised foliage, and the 
parapet of bras* tile-work of great K-antv and most original design. At 
present there is no cresting that rises above the ridge of the sloping tile- 
work, and it appears desirable, even should any cresting eventually be 
added, that it should rise only to a very slight elevation above the ridge. 

One remarkable feature in the decoration of this fine work of art re- 
mains to be noticed. This is, the free use of a lustrous vitreous mosaic, 
which has been skilfully associated in bread masses with corresponding 
surfaces <rf burnished nnd jewelled bras«. Tlie effect thus obtained is 
brilliant in the highest degree. This brilliancy, however, it must be borne 
in mind, will be subdued when the screen is placed in its proper position 
beneath tlie clioir-arcli of Hereford. Then the whole of the colour, 
whether of thcte monies, af tho brass and the copper, or of the painted and 
partiallygiU iron, will lie toned duwn and blended together in a manner 
that can scarcely be imagined, unless the spectator were to walk from the 
glare and the incongruities of the Great Exhibition direct to tlie choir of 
Westminster, or, better still, were to hasten direct to Lichfield, that there 
be might contemplate tho companion screen in its own becoming place, or 
were to go to Hereford itself, and on the spot form his ideas of what will 
be the effect of its screen when it shall have been established In that 
cathedral. 

Grouped with the screen in the Great Exhibition, as eventually they 
will be in Hereford Cathedral, is a magnificent gas corona, executed 
entirely in that ironwork which we have already designated filigree. This 
corenaii conical in its general contour, and i» composed of three tiers of 
arches, diverging from the central apex, the whole being filled with 
elaborate traceries. Seven bold standards for the gas radiate from the 
shaft, or pipe, which descends and forms the centre of the entire work. 
These standards riso beyond the extreme circumference of the conical 
outline, at right auglcs to the radiating pipes that support them, and thus 
they impart to the composition a most striking boldness, and convey the 
idea of strength and energy, through their contrast with the arches, and 
with the curved and flowing lines and the spirals. Each standard ha* a 
triple cluster of jet*: and. in addition to these, tho lower circle of tho 
corona itself is studded with triple jets. Tho brilliancy of the gas, when 
it Is lighted, will be greatly enhanced by tbc numerous pieces of crj stolite, 
which are set in every direction about the jets themselves, and which 
sparkle so effectively amongst Mr. Skidniore's iron foliage. In the Great 
Exhibition tho corona is suspended a little to the north of tho screen— thai 
is, rather nearer to the eastern dome. With these two noble objects there 
will be associated four standards of corresponding stylo and workmanship, 
severally destined to find their homes in the cathedral churches of Hereford, 
Norwich, Lichfield, and Calcutta. 

It has been found impossible to complete the Hereford screen in anticipa- 
tion of the opening of the Exhibition, notwithstanding the strenuous 
efforts that have been made, under the personal direction of Mr. Skidmorc. 
When it is stated that the order for tbo production of this screen was not 
given until Rafter the commencement of the present year it become* a 
subject for astonishment that the work appears as perfect a* we sec it. By 
far the greatest and roost important piece of metal- work that ha* been 
produced in nur times, aud without a superior amongst the noblest and 
gmndcat works of the artists in metal of the middle ages, tbo Hereford 
screen worthily succeeds the smaller, though, in no respect less artistic or 
less truly architectural, screen of Ijchfteld. These two works have intro- 
duced to us a new era in metal-architecture ; and, as they themselves 
stand boldly in the front of the architectural achievements of our day, so 
they give promise of still greater thing* to come, when tho principle of a 
new style of arcldtecturo shall have been recognised and thoroughly csta- 



ALLIANCE OF ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 
4 BOUT this time last year a spirited scheme, started by the Northern 
A. Architectural Association, was on foot, having for its object an 
alliance between all the architectural societies of Great Britain. This step 
had been proposed early in the year, and a sort of congress was finally 
resolved upe<n. which was to have taken place in Ixuidon m last summer, 
but which, we believe, wa* never held. In fact, the scheme, so far as its 
immediate realisation was concerned, "fell through." and has remained In 
abeyance ever since. There can be little dcubt, notwithstanding this 
apparent failure, that such an alliance would be very useful ; and, as the 
approaching season would afford peculiar facilities for making the 
arrangements, it appears to us desirable to re-open the question. 

It will not be necessary that we should endeavour to account for the 
non-completion of the allisuce last year, nor have we all the m aerials for 
doing 10 before us. It is enough to note that substantial progress was 
made, sinew a very satisfactory outline of a scheme was drawn up and cir- 
culated. This year tlie preliminaries will be found ready to hand ; and, as 
a far larger number of provincial architects will visit London in the course 
of this summer than have occasion U> do so in ordinary year*, the difficulty 
about a meeting of deputies will be less than It was in the last, or than 
it will be in any future year, supposing IahmIou to bo the place of meeting. 

The existence, of independent architectural societies is very advan- 
tageous to the progress of the art and to those who practise it. and there 
cannot well be too many of them. The establishment o( a means of 
frequent communication between them will be now the less a benefit, for 
if the views of nn individual society, or a member of such a society, arc 
enlightened and valuable, the more extensive the circulation given to 
them the more good they will effect. If, on the other hand, u society fall* 
into error on any subject, it is far more likely that such error will be 
detected when submitted to extensive scrntinr, than when kept within tlie 
narrower limits of a single society or association. 

The professional press no doubt afford", to an extent hardly, perhaps, 
sufficiently appreciated, the most extensive opportunities for general inter- 
change or ideas. Ecw papers of importance are read before the architec- 
tural societies of which reports, more or less full, do not find a place in our 
columns; and few subject' of general interest arise which do not either 
appear in our correspondence; or furnish the themes of our articles; aud 
yet we, partly, perhaps, from this very circumstance, are in a position to 
know well that many communications, of a nature which either do not or 
cannot flnJ a place in the column? of a public journal, might with advan- 
tage be addressed by various architectural societies to one another. There 
is a certain confidential feeling most properly existing between the 
members of any honourable, profession, which might give occasion to much 
coofldeutia) intercourse, but as no communication made to or through a 
public paper can in any sense be cnlled confidential, many statements or 
inquiries, to which this feeling would give rise were n proper channel 
opened, are of necessity now withheld attogetlier. 

The ordinary run of papers, such as are usually read before provincial 
or metropolitan societies, will, it is true, lie always suitably dispersed by 
tbc press, so far as their merit is enough to secure publicity for them. It 
would be, however, moit desirable to be able to circulate among members 
of the profession questions upon the numerous point* of what is generally 
called "professional practice," about which uncertainty prevails, or which 
custom, law, or circumstances have fettled differently in different locali- 
ties; nor would it be less useful to have a means of distributing Information 
about local building materials, trade customs, methods of measurement, 
and even the price* of labour and materials. Tlie internal polity, so to 
speak, of the profession — a matter often affecting Individual interests to 
such an extent as to render it a most delicate and confidential subject — is 
subject to, or is in need of, occasional changes and variations, such ax 
demand tbo attention of all interested, and require unanimity of action. 
The subject of competitions alone would suffice to illustrate what we mean; 
but there are many other subjects which ore only less pressing than com- 
petition, which demand from architects first calm consideration, aud then 
united action. 

Such an alliance ought not to erect itself into a new society. It ought 
, to embrace, if possible, all existing societies, for the purposes of a 
I interchange of information, and printed transactions, and of < 



important subjects; but doing this, it ought to leave the societies indi- 
vidually much a* they existed before its formation. The affiliation of all 
societies to a central head is impossible, and, we believe, fortunately so; that 
central society could only be the Institute, and in tbc unalterable constitu- 
tion of the Insritute, the inflexible rigidity of which has so often and so 
justly been a matter of complaint, then is no provision for any such 
arrangement. Tbo Institute, moreover, although it Includes many 
country members, doe* not so thoroughly represent the profession 
throughout the country as to be in all points an efficient head, even if on 
abstract ground* a fusion under anv— even tbe most unexceptionable — 
leaderdcrsbip were desirable or tolerable. 

It further appears important that the arrangements should be so carr.v.-d 
out a* to secure the bodies of architects composing the alliance from the 
undue prejKioderauee of any one society, or uny group of societies. Sup- 
posing meeting* to lie held, at which delegates are to be present, the very 
fact that tbo meeting was held in any one locality might render tbe opinion* 
of that locality predominant, inasmuch a* all the local delegates could be 
easily present', while the distance might render the presence o r dele-- ' 
from the other extremity of tlie country quite impossible ; and it even i 
seem to be desirable that, in any important matter, delegates 
form a sort of committee to draft resolutions or proposals, which could be- 
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come the resolution, of the alliance, only after having been submitted to 
the societies themselves, and having received their approval. 

Further, the difficulty which will, nodoabt.be felt in getting together 
iiKfiin^n of delegate*, and the delay which must occur in procuring the 
usscnt <>f societies »u any measure proposed to them by »uch a meeting, 
would seem to point out such n course at one to be reserved only for im- 
portant matters, while ordinary subject! would be belt dealt with by 
correspondence between the secretaries of the different societies and the 
circulation of papers. 

While embracing the opportunity which an Exhibition year seems to 
cfTer for holding a Congress in LoDdoo, wo hope that the societies will 
take rare as to the delegates they send. The scheme, even if it be referred 
bock to the different societies for their adhesion or rejection after it has 
been provisionally agreed to by delegates, will ytt depend for its com- 
plexion mainly on the character of thcdelegatca themselves; and it is not, 
perhaps, going too far to say that the adhesion of some of the most important 
societies will depend very" much upon the personal weight of the indi- 
vidual* by whom the matter is proposed to them, and undor whoso over- 
light and care it is likely to be. We write these words without hesitation, 
bwnnse wc have no personal knowledge of the gentlemen who bare already 
devoted time and trouble to the subject ; their selwnie. so far as we have 
seen it, appears so reasonable, that there can be little doubt of their fitness 
for conducting the matter to completion, but then they must be adequately 
supported i all the societies interested ought to take a part in the scheme 
and each one ought to endeavour to induce its most influential and 
sagacious members to give their personal assistance, and to bring their 
influence to bear. 

The greatest difficulty in forming a league — be it political, social, or pro- 
fessional — is commonly found when it is attempted to unite large and 
small, or powerful and weak communities, on one common footing. The 
larger and more powerful feel that they have at best but little to gain, 
while titer may have more to lose than their neighbours, and they are 
accordingly disinclined to trouble themselves in the matter. This diffi- 
culty may have to be encountered in the proposed alliance, but it must be 
overcome ; of coarse an alliance of the associations in one district of the 
country will be so far useful that it * ill beneficially affect the societies which 
go to make it up. But to gaio a position far the alliance, which shall 
make it influential throughout England, there ought to be no gaps ; and, 
above all, the adhesion of the influential societies is indispensable. To 
secure the cordial co operation of the London societies, and especially of 
the Institute, may lie a matter of difficulty or of time ; but the object 
desire 1 will not Ik attained unless the Institute, the Association, and even 
such societies as the Architectural Museum and Exhibition, be included, 
and so included as to work harmoniously. 



Should the Institute stand aside, we do not say that the promoters of 
the alliance should on that account abandon or postpone their scheme. 
They should still go on and show the Institute, by the mulls which they 
can obtain, how important an in«trument has been created, and how 
desirable it would bt; for that body to take a share iu the movement. 
Great changes are probably approaching — the voluntary examinations now 
about to be established — the many pri/rs now open for students — the 
possible changes in the K«yal Academy— all seem to point to a greatly 
improved and elevated system of professional education; while in propor- 
tion as the profession advances in importance su:d in social position, its 
practice ought to become more uniform, and iu feelings more and more 



dignified. 

Unity is strength, and if the architects, connected together by a common 
profession and common interests, can, through the medium of associated 
societies, act like one man for certain important purposes, they will have a 
power which, as individuals, or as isolated groups, they fail to possess. The 
individuals who may bo called on to exert themselves, and to give up time 
and trouble for the promotion of this end, need not consider their exertions 
as so much thrown away. That which Is for the public good is also for 
the goo.l uf the individuals who form that public, and we feel quite sure 
that neither architects nor architectural societies will have cause to regret 
any time- devoted to the formation of an efficient alliance, or to the work- 
ing of it after it has been 



CODBTS OF JUSTICE. 

AT the eleventh general meeting of the Law Amendment Society, held on 
Monday evening, at 3, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, the Hon Mr'. Heaulatn, 
J adge- Advocate, hi the chair. Mr. Hastings, in drawing attention to th* late 
vote of the House of Commons on the BUI for the Concentration of (he Law 
courts, said he thought that, taking all things into consideration, and according 
to the usages of the House, the Hill might be brought forward again this session. 
This was the time to urge upon the Government to bring forward the measure. 
The Dill had nothing whatever to do with party politics, as it was brought for- 
ward bv the society. He then referred to the Inconveniences experienced by 
the profe**ii>n owing to tint present situation of the law courts and their offices, 
and described the advantages which the measure would confer upon the profession 
•ml the public at large. It bad been stated that there was no fund to carry out 
the measure, but lie thought the Suitor*' Fund could be made available fur that 
purpose. He concluded by moving the following resolution: — "That this 
society, deeply regretting the recent vote of the House of Commons adverse to 
the Courts of Justice Bill, reiterate* the opinion expressed by the general meet- 
ing of the I7tb January, 18.79, iu favour or a concentration of alt the Inn Courts 
and office* in a (fugle building, ami urges on the rouncil the duty of renewing 
their repmientat;ons to the Government nod the Legislature in "favour of tlus 
ipwit prarttcal improvement in the administration of the law.' 
The motion was agreed to ui 



THE LATE MR. JOHX THOMAS. 

THE .Seotman says, Mr. John Thomas, the eminent sculptor, did at his 
residence', Florentine Villa, London, on the Qtli April. He was born at 
Cbalfbrd, In Gloucestershire, In 181.1, and 1ms died in the furty-nin! h year of bis 
age. Hi* extraordinary fertility of invention, wonderful rapidity of c.v.vutioti. 
and accurate knowledge in every department of decorative ami architectural 
sculpture, caused him to be extensively employed by almost all the Iculing 
architects In the kingdom; and hi* works, whether in wood, mct.il, stone, or 
1 marble', wrrr all characterised l>y elegance and originality. He- was equally at 
home in evrry style, and master of every nctait, whe.her Herman, Italian, cr 
Gothic ; and his productions are to be found in many of the principal structure! 
j in the chief towns of the kingdom. 

Mr. Thoauu had the honour to be extensively employed by the late P ine* 
Consort, and executed, in a way to elicit the commendation ot royalty, lar.-e l-as- 
pdief punt-Is of Peace and War for Buckingham Palace, as well as similar works 
for Windsor Castle, Bui moral Castle-, and others of the royal |ialace>. The model 
dairy at Windsor was designed and executed for Prince Albert by Mr. Tilling*. 
I The whole interior I* lined with encaustic and Majolica, with characteristic 
i figures, emblems, devices, aod mottoes, executed in colour from the di-sliir.* ami 
models of Mr. Thuiua*. The enoruious lions on the entrance piers at the Britannia 
Bridge, Meoal Straits, each measuring nearly thirty fuel In length, were executed 
1 liy Mr. Thomas; and, even in their gigantic dimensions, dbj.lav symmetrical 
, proportion and masterly conception. Tile large has-rclirf* in the station at 
1'luston -square, as well s» til* pediment and figures in the front elevation of Um- 
firs-it Western -Station, are also the production of Mr. Tho.nas. Tin «u1 # i-utc 
I at the new works nt the Serpentine, as well as that at U|« grand entrane e galc- 
j way to Buckingham Palace, arc also by him ; and these an- but a lithe ot tl:-j 
innumerable productions of his extraordinary, industrious, and versatile gmiu«, 
Poblie monuments has* been erected by dim In many of the chief ;m» in 
England ; and, in adi" ' 
others of which may bv nt 
friend, Sir Morton Peto. 

In Glasgow are to be seen a few of the works of Mr. Thomas. The sculptures 
on the front of the National Bunk and in the new telling-room of the ("a ion 
Uaitk are specimens of his skill, 
mausoleum of the Honldswortb fa 
Charity, is a model of purity, both 
Mr. John Hould»w»rth had his new house decorated and funds), el by Mr. 
Thomas. The ceilings and walls of the principal apartine'iit* were enriched and 
esthmml from his designs : and mantelpiece* ami doors of intsid woods an t 
marbles, floors of marquetry, marble statuettes appropriate to the rooms in which 
tbey were placed, tabled, chairs, carpets, and curtains, all iu iin.son, from Mr. 
Thomas'* designs, rendered this bouse altogether a perfect »r* cltueu of the- unity 
and liarmony so much desiderated in internal furnishing aud decoration. 

In Kdinhurgh we have n few specimens of Mr. Thonuis's works,— the archi- 
tectural sculpture on the Life As- 
of figures in the Masonic Hall, 
unique fountain at llolyrood. 

While carrying on a "very extensive business ax an architectunil i 
Thomas applied himself to high-class art ; and his fi cures of Musidorn, G>idiva, 
and others, exhibited In the Royal Academy, were received with wr l-menlcd 
coiiimendation. 

The furthcoming lutcruatiotial Exhibition will, we understand, be- enriched 
with several specimens of Mr. Thomas' skill. Messrs. Mioton are to exhibit a 
large Majolica fountain, designed by Mr. Thomas, in the Gmt Western 
Transept. It is most elaborate, both in design aud execution, and colossal in 
dimensions. Hut bv far the most interesting pruducttun of Mr. Thomas to be 
exhibitctl is a model on a large scale of a monument lo iShakspeare, the design 
for which, we believe, was submitted to, and approved by, the Prince. Cousort. 



England ; and, in addition lo this, he was architect of several man-i ms. among 
mcd Koraerleyton, the seat of hU early patron and 

of the works of Mr. Thomas. The sculptures 
k and in the new telling-room of the ("a ion 
I. Another work of his there, the beautiful 
family, with it* figures ol Faith, Hoi*, and 
i in its sculpture and architecture. The late 



us In Princes'-strcrt. the group 
and the quaint figures on the 



tween twenty and thirty feet In height ; the figure of Shaksjicarc, 
lit, is seated on a circular pedestal, enriched with 



The modi 

which Is eight feet in hei 

figures from bis works ; and on'each side, on ante pedestal*, are figures of Tragedy 
and Comedy. This design has been the dream of the lamented artist for many 
years, and there is some reason to tear that his strength may have Iks-u 
over-taxed by his anxiety and labour In connection with tbis model aud the 
many other works he had in hand. The want of a national monument to nnr 
great national bard has been long felt, ami it will be pleaslnir If this noble 
production, freely contributed, should be carried to completion, and erected on a 
colossal scale on some prominent site. 

In private life Mr. Thomas was all that could be desired. He was on the most 
Ultimate terms with all the leading artists in l»ndoii, and he dellxhted to be able 
to lend a helping hand to graiius and sturth. He was an agreeable companion, a 
kind friend, and a moat affectionate husband and father. He leave* a widow, 
an only daughter, nnd manv friends, to lament hi* death; while his works will 
carry his name far into futurity. 



.Vhw Hxilwavh aisd I'll bmc CoatyATtiEtt. — It appears from a return of 
the business transacted by the Committer of the Houses of Lords and 
Common*, that the Lords have passed thirty bill* through committee, of which 
fourteen are for new railways, and sixteen lor harbours, docks, waterooiopanica, 
und niiscrllajieeus public purpuacs. The Coinmous Jiave passed sixty bill*, 
of which thirty-four arc for railways and twnity-stx for miscellaneous 
purposes. Only one railway Bill referred for consideration to the I-onU lias 
been thrown out; there have been ten thrown out by the Commons, and the 
following have been withdrawn : — London and Midland Junction Railway. Went 
I Hartlepool Harbour ami Itock Extension, South .Sfaffonlshire and Central Wales. 
Dudley ond Bridgnorth ; l»ndon, Edgwarr, aud Hushey ; Market Drayton and 
Newport, Hull and West Hiding Junction, Great Northern ( No. 2) Hill. Kllcsmere, 
Oswentrv, Huabon, and Shrewsbury Carmarthen and (animal) (incnusc of 
cnpltal and extensions). The only bill thai ha* yet received the Royal a'x-nl is 
the bill of the Great Northern, for taking additional lands at l)«ura»ler. There 
is a great deal of work yet to be doue by the committees of both Houses before- 
the shoal of hills, amounting to about three hundred, is di*|s:<ied of, allhougb a 
groat numlier of them will pas* through unopposed. 

Mr.JaMK* Fr.M'ii-eaosi'* ih'w work on tin- Modern .Styles of .\rrbttcctarc Is 
announced hy Mr. Murray. 
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OXFORD WORKHOUSE COMPETITION. 

Ill I R EE arehileels furnished designs for the proposed new workhooatat Oxford, 
and the drawings hating been submitted to Mr. Akkln. That gentleman bu 
reported thereon to Ike Guardians of the Poor as follows:— 

Okntlemen,— In pursuance of your request, conveyed tome by jour clerk, 
Mr. Jamb, I have the hnnnur to report upon the three plan* submitted to my 
notice, vix., one with inndiftc.itions by Mr. Puller ; another, alio with alterations, 
by Mr. .Sock ham, and a third by Mr. Castle, all archllocta of Oxford. My first 
exceeding was to view the site, accompanied by your Viec-Chalrmen, Mr. 
Greenwood and tlie Her. E. Fox, and if it be any satisfaction to the Guardians, 
I think the site exceedingly eligible, and if they prove as happy in the •election 
of I plan to place upon that site the ratepayers" will hare no reason to complain. 
A question was put to roc in reference to disposing of a portion of the frontage. 
Tills Is purely a financial question, as there can be no dooht hut that a large plot 
of ground can be made very useful in finding employment for the able-bodied 
inmates, and looking at the rapidity with which building operations are carried 
on in tin- immediate neighbourhood, an open space of afew acres will prove of con- 
aiderahle value to the City of Oxford, as affording it a necessary lung— and this 
rapid increase also forbode* the necessity of additional workhouse accommodation 
at a future time — I would therefore say, retain it. 

The task of adjudicating upon a set of plans of any kind is no easy under- 
taking, but when thry are for a workhouse— « building requiring such a variety 
of accommodation — the necessity for its being easy of supervision by one Individual, 
that the classes should be properly separated, and that light and air should have 
free circulation, the difficulty becomes greater and the responsibility severe- 
added to which as I know by long experience what time, trouble, money, and 
anxiety a competition entails, my sympathies go heartily with those whose designs 
my doty requires me not to recommend. 

I commenced my examination by viewing the original general plana which in 
all cases placed the infirmary In the rear, the main building next, and the lodge 
buildings in front, all parallel with and facing the road, with a drive up the 
centre of the site. In Mr. Seckham's amended plan the main building was 
reversed, ami the entrance building at right angles with a roadway along the 
existing footway, known as Divinity Walk, and this arrangement has some 
advantages worthy of consideration. 

I n*xt ascertained if thev each possessed tlie stipulated requirements, regard- 
leas ol their suitability, and generally found them to have compiled with the 
conditions, and then to find the area covered by each plan and its cubical con- 
tent., «o as to form some idea of their relative costs. The following are the 

Area covered by Cubical contents 

btiiUinsi in feet. In feet. 

Mr. W, Fisher 31,818 <no,flOO 

Mr. J. Castle 31,805 OSn.ntW 

Mr. J. L. Seckham ftJ.OOU 800,000 

Thus it will be teen that in the area covered and in their cubical contents little 
difference existed ; another point also established being that supporting the gen- 
tleman's estimate of £7,000 to be correct, the cost per loot cube would be about 
9d. Not having carried out any work in Oxfordshire, I am not prepared to say 
whnt can be dont, bat ray experience in several parts of the coon try widely apart 
bas been, that between 3d, and 4d. per foot is the very lowest sum for whirl, a 
building of this kind can be executed. 

Mr. Cattle'* Design, — Each set of plans was then examined in detail, when I 
fonnd that Mr. Castle's design consisted of an entrance building, a main building 
of two stories, infirmary and detached chapel, distributed In masses for the pur- 
pose of effect. The arrangements, however, are such that It would render a 
proper supervision almost impossible. It will require hut a few remarks to make 
It clear that it would he highly erroneous to adopt soeh a plan. 

The master and matron's rooms are very Inconveniently situated. There is 
only one ward for .V5 able men, many of whom may be unruly ; the lavatories are 
placed at the staircase entrances, which would be, in consequence, always wet 
and dirty; the kitchen department Is Inconvenient of access; the chapel cannot 
he reached! hut through the kitchen court; there Is no, imtaunlration from the 
able women's day-room to the dlning-hall, but through the work-room and the 
yard. 

Although the sleeping wards are 30 feet wide, windows arc only placed on one side, 
and those very smnll ; the room could not fail to be fetid and unhealthy. There 
are several other fatal defects, and it is a matter of regret that so much valuable 
time had been taken up In working out so inefficient a plan. The author has, 
however, succeeded In his endeavour to produce a pleasing and picturesque 
exterior. 

Mr. Seckham'* Diriyn. — Mr. Scckhnm has sent in two designs. One appears 
to be a modification of the other, and as this latter is a manifest improvement, 
attention had better be directed to it. There are Mill several defects. Tlie 
Master's rooms arc too far from bis work ; the kitchen and sculleries ban to be 
passed before reaching the main corridor, which has to be crossed to take the 
victuals to the dlning-hall ; the entrances will consequently smell unpleasantly, 
and would he difficult to keep clean ; the ends of the corridor are blocked up 
with the refractory cells, which will prevent a thorough current of air passing 
through it ; the sleeping-rooms for the epileptic are on the first floor. 1 think 
they would be better on the ground, and although " future extension " is written 
in large characters, considerable modification would have to be made previous to 

The married rooms are too small, and one room has no window, while in plan 
No. 1 a false piece of construction is made to light it. The main building is 
three floors in height, and although not a positive error, jet It is evident that 
one of two floors could be more efficiently managed. 

The Infirmary is also defective. The corridor is badly ventilated, and windows 
are placed on one side of the wards only, and on the first floor. Fever patients 
have to pass through one room into anotlier, which is a very objectionable 
feature. There are other arrangement* of a questionable character it would be 
needless to enumerate. 

Mr. Fithtr't Dt*ign.—iU. Fisher's design. No. 4, although requiring 
alteration, is free from many of the objectionable features in the other two. 
There is much more system and compactness in it. The corridor is fairly lighted 
^ Ttje"Nlaster's^rooni*^kitchen, dining-hall, and <x her offlces_are 

. li,^ fat f^'bertof t^t^reef wUmmmmAm *S 



bring well ventilated. I beg, therefore, to recommend hi* design for your 
adoptiou, with some suggestions which I have Indicated in pencil on his plan 
No. i, and more clearly shown in the accompanying sketch, I propose to remove 
the octagon centre, part, and to square the rooms to give to the Master an office 
and sitting-room on one side, and add an officer's dining-room on tlie other side. 
1 have ventured to place the probationary wards in the main building near the 
entrance — the day and night nurseries to adjoin one of the able women's wards; 
the boiler-house, stores, brew-house, &c, to he alongside the dlning-hall on the 
male side ; tlie work-room, laundry, drying-room, and waahhoosc on the female 
side ; and the married couples to occupy tbe space now allotted to the l 
and nurseries in a one story building. 

The chapel might be placed with advantage in the front, bv which a 
ready access from the kitchen department and stores to the infirmary might be 
had i and taking into consideration the fall In the ground, tlie principal stairs 
may be placed as shown, as it is probable the dining hall, 4c, will be on higher 
ground. 

Infirmary. — The convalescent rooms might be curtailed, and a nurse's day 
room on one side and a dispensary on the other might with advantage he secured. 
A communication should be made between the corridor and the cutaneous 
wards, and with tbe staircase of tbe fever wards, for tbe convenience of the sur- 
geon and nurses. 

The lodge department should have a wide ent ranee ; porters' rooms and tninip*' 
ward on one side, a waiting-room for paupets, a staircase and reheviug officer's 
room on the other, and the board-room (which should be approached by two 
staircases, one for tbe guardians and one for tlie paupers), with committee and 
strong room on the first. 

In venturing to make the preceding suggestions I have done so In the hope 
that they may he considered useful to the Board — as being the fruits of some 
experience in these matters. I have also gone Into the subject of construction, 
and, having «xomined the specification, find it to be efficiently drawn lip and the 
scantlings sufficient. I would suggest, however, that either flatter roofs be 
adopted or that some use lie made of the existing space, which is a great waste ; 
a slate course, consisting of two courses of slate breaking joint bedded la cement, 
should be Ujerted in all tlie walls Immediately above tlw ground tine to prevent 
damp rising. Tlie drainage had better be collected Into a tank, with, however, 
an overflow taken to tbe city sewer. The water from the dty had also better be 
used, as wells and pumping fend to convenience. 

Gbohub Atcgtx. 

With reference to the foregoing report, Mr. Castle write* to the Guardians— 
" As a model workhouse— ns a w urkhouse complete in detail and «u/,-clas*ificntion 
— my plan i> ' inefficient ;' and It is so simply because it is cheap, and because 
the sum of £7,000, which you propose to expend, is also 1 inefficient.' If I may 
be allowed to express an opinion, I should say the most efficient which has been 



sent to yon is one or other of the three which you excluded 
once— for this reason, that all three were prepared upon the 
would he entertained, irrespective of cost. 

" Tbejseneral remarks made by Mr. Alekin indicate very plainly that he made a 
rapid examination of my plan, and never read my specification. Had he done so, 
his remarks upon ray windows and ventilation could not have been made, Nor 
would he have considered as vital defects some trifling points which could be 
rectified in five minute* without adding to the cost of the building. My plan 
may be good or bad ; It is my own, and the cheapest I could design. Mr. Alekin 
admit* that it complies with your Instructions. Beyond that I can say nothing. 
But I must beg that you will place it with the rest of I be plans and tpec\fica- 
f ton* In some public room where the ratepayers and general public may have 
an opportunity of seeing what has been submitted to you and what adjudication 
has been made. Such an ordeal will hurt no one. I know that my errors will 
reach mc sooner or later, and a professional eastlgation, if it is just, may do me 
infinite service. So with the rest of the competitor*. 

Allow me to remark that at the present stage of your proceedings such au 
exhibition as I have suggested would be satisfactory to the competitors— for 
most of whom I can speak— and tlw general public anticipates that such a course 
will be adopted." 

NEW WAREHOUSE, HARTLEPOOL. 

ANEW warehouse is nearly completed, for the West Hartlepool Harbour and 
Railway Company. The building is 305 tret long, and 100 feet broad. Tbe 
foundations are excavated 8 feet below the level of dock coping ; the piles, nearly 
000, are 'JO feet lung, driven 6 feet below the dock coping. Concrete, 3 feet deep, 
is laid in the trench . cross and longitudinal sleepers, 13 feet by flfeel, are secured 
to the top of the piles ; and, imbedded In tbe concrete on this foundation, York- 
shire landings ere laid, 3 feet 6 inches broad, and i Inches thick. On this the 
brickwork commence* ; after It bas been brought to level of dock coping there Is 
a base of ashlar atone on the outside, In fonr courses, making 6 feet In height, 
and from this commences a fire-brick facing to the full height of the building, 
which is about 64 feet, being five stories high. It is divided into three compart- 
ments by cross walls, except the top room, which is open throughout. The 
columns on tbe ground floor are of Dantiic oak, all above are of Heme! fir ; the 
beams and joisting are all Memelfir; on the top of each pillar is a cast-iron 
saddle, so constructed thst no weight is taken by the wood beams. The roof, all 
timber, as in one span. Tlierc arc nine large openings on each side, S* feet clear, 
with semicircular arches of ashlar stone, which, as well a* tb* base courses, is 
" rock faced," and clean dressed In the openings. There Is a stone and brick 
corbelled parapet all round tbe building, and eight pilasters, one at earh angle 
and two on each side, having clean dressed ashlar caps j the two gables have 
stone and brick corbels and stone water tabling. A large semicircular window Is 
placed in each gable. 

' In March last. Mr. Bastow is the t 



Nbw Dai!tKI*CI Pot main AT < a m BE h« i ILL-OHMS.— A new drinking 
fountain has been erected at Camberwrll-green. It Is the gift of Miss Caroline 
Edwards and the Metropolitan Free Drinking Fountain Association, and has 
been erected under tbe superintendence of that society. It is supported by four 
columns of serpentine marble, resting on a square solid pedestal. Under a dome 
four jets of water spring from the centre. The design is by Mr. RoUes, the sur- 
veyor to the association. This makes the eighty-sixth fountain which the 
, with the well-known philanthropist Mr. Samuel Ourney at their bead, 
in London, and by tbe 1st July It w 
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ARCHITECTURE Of PALESTINE. FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE CRUSADES.* 



Hermit i 



• to offer you my heartfelt (hank.* for the favour you confer upon me 
in allowing me to present myself before you to address your honourable society. 
Till* to not the first instance of courteous hospitality which I lure received since 
I bare been in England, though it U tbe first lime thnt I have undertaken to 
treat <if mv present subject— the Architecture of Palestine, from the earliest atfea 
to the Cniss/les. I hive made many Investigations and gone very fully into the 
studv. and I have great plnwun- In Imparting thej information which 1 possess, 
and which I hope to communicate more fully In my forthcoming work, entitled 
"Jerusalem Explored." 

The limited time allotted for this lecture ejmpc-ls me to restrict my observation* 
within the briefest space possible; hence I pleal guilty, in antiapatiou, to the 
charge, which I fear may ba brought agninstme, of dryness ami want of minute- 
new of details in mv descriptions. I wish it to be understood, however, that 1 
•hall be glad to ofirr anv information or explanation to those who will apply to 
me, and that I ahall gratefully accept any criticisms or observation, which may 
Us made to me. It now only remains for me to solicit your Indalgcnt attention 
while I address you. 

M. le Conte ilc Vogiie, of Paris, thus writes, In the introduction to Ids work 
upon the churches of the Holy Land :— " Pawing by the ancient monument*, with 
which I was sufficiently well acquainted, through my first visit to Jerusalem, of 
twenty-lour days' duration, and with regard to which but little remains to be 
•aid, t have occupied myself in the search after monuments of the middle ages." 
This is more than I can say, after a residence of eight years In Palestine, anil 
more particularly In Jerusalem. I am compelled to own that much still remains 
tor investigation and study in tbe monuments of antiquity, while thoss of the 
middle ages an' well known, greatly owing, it mu.it be confessed, tn the labours 
of M. de Vogue, who has rendered tree service to science, although lie has fallen 
Into the error of ascribing all church architecture to tbe period of the Crusades. 
1 shall replv to this in doe time, and will now proceed to ipeak of the Jewish 
works, both before Solomon and during bis reign, and that of Herod. Thence, 
I shall come to ConsUntrac, Justinian, and the Saracens, in order to reach 
the period of tbe Crusaders. 

BRFOKR TTTR np.tf.N OF BOLOMOST. 
The condition of the country of Canaan previous to the conquest of Joshua wa> 
not that of barbarism. It was certainly, to some extent, in astate of dvllisatiou. 
Arts, trade, Industry, and commerce were already considerably developed. We are 



not left ignorant that the country possessed " great and goodly cities, and houses 
full nf ail good things '• (Dent. vl. 10, 11). But bow are we to investigate the 
retmios of its edifies* ! how ascertain their style of architecture ? Certainly It to 



a study not unattended with difBeully. 



style 

When Ike chosen people enteral the 
land, they Nasi came from" Rgypt, where art, trade, and luxnry 
nourished. In the wilde rnes s Moses found artists of minVient ability tn construct 
the tnbemaele. It roav, therefore, he Inferred that they introduced their know- 
ledge into Palestine; imt where are the monuments In proof! We read that 
David and Solomon were obliged tn apply to Hiram, King of Tyre, for artists 
and labourers to execute their magnificent works. It must he confessed that (he 
wnnt or monuments of this first epoch renders all research into the architecture 
i t' rmeienl Judra rxoeedingly dlfBeult. The people whose name it bean have not 
even transmitted to ns any historical notices on that subject. 

I believe that, during thefrv quesit excursions which I made into the country, 
I tbe remains of walls and a re lies of that date. The localities, in 



which I discovered them, and their construction, I shall place before you, both by 
means of verbal description and by drawing*. 

Ephrath. — In the year 17'Jtl belore Christ, " Rachel was horird in 
the wav to Bphrath (Gen. xxxv. 10). Six hundred and thirty-four 
yean afterwards Samuel sakl to Saul, " When thou art departeil 
frnm me to-day, then thou shalt find two men by Rachel's 
sepulchre in the border of Benjamin at Zetxnh " (1 Sam. x. 2.) Upon the road 
leading from Jerusalem to Bethlehem the monument of Jacob's win to still to bs 
seen. To the east of this monument, at a distance of 400 feet, a very ancient wall 
is found. This I believe to have been thnt of Zelxah. The wall appears to be of 
PeJasgian construction. It to composed of large btocka of stone, measuring 
from 3 to 8 cubic leet each. Tlie stones are of the greatest solidity at the base, 
sr. I iMniini-li in pr.-|-.>rti-m n< the vrrtirxl rows riv ::i he B hl. Tit. - • st-.nes are 
formed into broad, flat polygons, and united together without cement, but Willi 
some degree of precision by neons of small stones, employed to fill up the inter- 
atices resulting from their Irregular conformation. The thickness of the walls at 
the foundation is 0 feet, above ground 5 fret ; its present length extends to about 
90a feet. Above the foundation are five rows of stone of unequal height, 
averaging from 8 to 9 feet. This relic of the past ha* been much mutilated by 
Arab vandalism, and portions of it used for the formation of fences. 

That a city must formerly have existed on this spot is proved by vestiges of 
other walls, by an aqueduct excavated in the rock, and covered with large flat 
polygonal flags ; by the fact that the surrounding soil abounds with hewn stone*, 
with cisterns dug out of the rock, and with ruinous sepulchres, which serve ns 
places of shelter for shepherd* and their flocks. This wall, of which no author 
has made particular mention, has aoine resemblance to the walls of Mantlnrra, 
which I visited in Greece. In 1651. I have met with no other similar construction 
in anv other part of Palestine. 

Dtir el Btnat.—fo the south of Bethlehem, and within an hour's distance, 
Iks tlic valley of Deir el Benat, which joins that of Etham above the Arab 
village, now called Urtas. Upon ascending this valley for about a quarter of nn 
honr, the traveller sees some ancient ruins, which I take to be thoee of Bath- 
Rshbim, of Use Song of Solomon (vli. 4). An Irregularly shaped space of 
ground, measuring OJ.OOO square fort, to surrounded by a wall ."> feet In il >-«.»• «., 
and of unequal height, varying from 12 tn 24 feet ; on the east it runs up to the 
mountain ; to tbe west it face* the torrent. On the latter side to a gate, 8 feet 
wide and It) high, with jambs formed of several stones, supporting a round- 
headed arch, witboiiHhe aid of a key-atone, which arch to composed, like the side 
posts, of stones worked In rustication. The entire wail to built of masses of rook, 
roughly squared, in combination with others of polygonal ahape, but all more or 
less showing traces of rustication. Tin! sixe of the stones in general to from two 
to four cubic feet. The spaces left in the wall are filled up with small (tones, and 
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nent, which is not observable in the exterior, Is plainly perceptible in 
if the interior of the wall. An examination of tbe cement convinced me 
that it was applied subsequently to the original construction. Within the apace 
surrounded I 



the 
parts i 



liv this wall 1 discovered the rock hewn in such a manner a* to form 
different apartment*, but no internal construction remain*. I, however, collected 
a number of small cubes of stone, which may lie found in a small portion of the 
ground ; they measure three or four lines each in surface, and form a mosaic, 
though without design. The gate is enclosed by a strong Arab wall. I en- 
deavoured to get it opened, but the Arab*, who foolishly pretend to call them- 
selves, the owners of the place, forbade my entrance. Nevertheless, I succeeded, 
without the aid of baksheesh, in forming an aperture sufficiently large to enable 
me to see thnt tbe gate opened into a vast court, roughly hewn oat of tbe rock, 
and that from it were two openings leading into other chamber*. The walls hcar 
tbe impress of the ages which they have seen pass away, hut they are still firmly 
rooted in their original spot. The same class of wall to found at Lower Beth- 
Horon. As Solomon erected buildings in that locality, it might be thought by 
some that these were of bis construction ; hut this is not the case. Such do 
exist, so that il U easy to i 
more ancient than tbe other. 

The Strmttrkral Valley of <aV Jeans at Jerusalem.— \n close proximity with 
the sepulchres of the Jews, on the north, lies a valley, which must be traversed to 
reach Neby Snmuil, the ancient Ramafa, the dwelling-place of the prophet 
Samuel. A short distance from the valley eastward are found portions of a wall 
composed of large rectangular stones roughly put together, without cement, 
mortise or Iron . Among them exists a doorway 0 feet wide and U feet high, the 
side posts of which are each composed of a single stone, and support a monolith 
architrave 3 fret high, resting upon them without cement. It bear* a 
resemblance, on a very small scale, tn tbe door of the Treasury of Atreos, at 
Mycetinj. Of such constructions no trace is found sfter the period or Solomon. 
Throughout the whole of Palestine, nothing is to be sent so ancient as those I 
jnst de sc ribe d , and which I believe to be anterior to Solomon. 

The works transmitted to us bv the Patriarchs are necropolises, hewn oat of 
the rock to serve for receptacles for the dead, as at Hebron ; monuments erected 
over graves, like those of Rachel at Ephratha and Joseph at Hicham, formed of 
simple stones and without Inscription ; mausoleums, like that of Absalom at 
Jerusalem, the level surfaces used as threshing-floors, as at Raman and Oibcah ; 
and, finally, tbe vast reservoirs an on the way to Hebron. To all these works, 
perseverance and strength to overcome the resistance of the stone are plainly 
apparent, but the taste and genius of art are totally wanting. 

Sepulchre/)/ Samuel in Hnmnh — If will not be out of place here to describe 
the construction of the sepulchre of Samuel in Raman, which 1 have minutely 
examined. In ancient Ramali, now a village, called in Arabic Neby Samui), 
exists a mosque which was formerly a church built by the Crusaders. The wails 
of this building are far from corresponding with the magnificence of its founda- 
tions, formed of enormous blocks of stone, which, though defaced, still show traces 
of careful and elaborate rustication. On the south-west side of this building 
stands another of the same period. This contains, or rather covers, the rock in 
which is tbe prophet's sepulchre. By a door formed of iron grating, opened for 
me by tbe Dervish in charge, I entered a chamber eat in the rack ; In the centre 
of this chamber Is an enormous sarcophagus, which I recurnise at a glance as a 
specimen of Moslem srchltectnre, and which is the same that Is exhibited with so 
much pretension and mystery through a hole, traversing the entire thickness of 
the rock, to persons not permitted to set foot upon the rock overiving the tombof 
the prophet, but who are obliged to he content with remaining in the upper room, 
where there, is another sarcophagus of wood. This sight did not, however, 
suffice for me. Upon examining tbe court, I perceived an opening. 10 Inches in 
diameter, running through the rock and communicating with a lower chamber. 



which was utterly dark. Be sid e s that, I saw a 
and Inferred, from the rusty state of the ^jnte. 



railed off with iron bars, 



ventured to visit tbe old prophet, whom the Mussulmans declare to be still alive. 
All my endeavours to induce my guide to open this gate were fruitless. Though 
he persisted in seeking to compel me to retire, I accomplished my taveatigatkKi* 
as well as I could without him. By mean* of lighted paper thrown down the 
hole to which I have alluded, I discovered the existence, in tbe centre of the 
cavern, of a sarcophagus of whitish stone, of rectangular form at it* base, sur- 
mounted by a triangular prism, without ornament or inscription. The walls of 
the sepulchral chamber were smooth, like those of the one In which 1 1 
smoothness retained the appearance of having been produced by a I 
nlsbed with iron points, aud which acted with a rotatory motion. I made tbe 
same observation from the horizontal grating, and perceived that the steps were 
cut in the rock itself. It is under the sarcophagus that tbe tomb, cut vertically 
in the rock, must be sought. In my examinntion I was favoured by fortune, or 
rather bv the humidity of the place Itself. Had it not been for this, the lighted 
paper which I employed would have ignited the petitions addressed to the pro- 
phet, and I shouli i have been subjected to the wrath, not only of the custodians, 
but of the whole village, 

FBOll Tit R PBBtOn Of SOLOMON TO 11 I HOD. 
During the times of David and Solomon, luxury Increased among the Jews. 
Tbe arts and industry greatly improved under the influence of Phoenician artists 
and craftsmen, who came to Junes in large numbers, and afforded the Hebrews 
the opportunity of learning their arts. Of the works accomplished by David, we 
have no indications or trace remaining. No doubt can be entertained that he 
furnished tbe means and planned the localities, and that his Ideas were carried 
into execution by Solomon. Tbe latter was not occupied , like the former, in 
fighting against the enemies and founding new institutions, and, therefore, was 
at liberty u> devote his wisdom and energy to the augmentation of the splendour 
of his kingdom, by tbe erection of stupendous buildings, bv commercial enterprise, 
and by the encouragement of luxury little in keeping with the constitution of the 
country. But of all his great work*, what remains have we ? Thai OhIbjSjsjbs 
inform' us NYhiKhadiieiunr converted them into a heap of ruins by Are, employed 
men to raze the walb and fortifications, and carried tbe people into captivity. 
In the reign of Cyras, Hi years afterwards ; and 530 years before Jesus Christ, 
the exile* returned to their native land, rebuilt Jerusalem and the temple of the 
Lord, which did not equal the first in splendour, in cmseqarnee of which Herod 
substituted for it one far grander. The whole of the long period which elapsed 
between Solomon and Herod to utterly unproductive of soon omental laiaalM.tjrTe 
have certainty not a building, perhaps not even a capital, of tbe time. Of the Utter, 
however, I speak doubtfully. The capital of Use monolith found under the tnosqce 
of Aksa to at present the subject of serious study and inscstigattos, with a view 
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to assigning it to the Solomonic nrllcrnerlan epoch, 
in general we have only Mock* of worked strains, ■ 
duct* of the period in i|Uestiou to discuss; and of 
speak. 

The existing w«IU of Je rusalem, especially on tbe ea*t, mark the various e pochs 
at which they were built. At tbeir base I rccognli* the work of Solomon's 
period ; Iiigbe?up.*oim- portions oflbewallsa* rebuilt after tbr captivity. Other 
parU »bow the rcllncd wurkmanship of the Hrrodian age, while Human *nn<l S»m- 
ce-nic work is notrare. The character of the SolomoniewmlU,aa alluded to by Flaviu* 
Jmepbus (Book XV.. chap. xwi.. M i I recoitniard, on examining, tin .toens form- 
ing tlie foundation of the actual wall* of Jerusalem. On the «i»t, on which aide 
I inade deep excavations, in order to satisfy myarlf of the fact, tbo large atone* 
composing the foandationa vary in length, and are squared with some decree of 
' ude. They have a smooth edge round the ruatlcatlon about 44 incbea 
The rustication itaejr project* ehwt 3 iiichr*. The stone* are 
together by mean* of mortise* cat in the stones, or by cubical 
clamp* ot lead and iron, but no sort of cement Is apparent. Above the 
foundation, atone* are aeeu in relief; hence those portions of the wall in which 
the course* of vertical and Iwrizontal stone* are uniform and well joined I call 
Solomonic, but wltcre the construction is Irregular, and the external surface of 
the stone* shows the mortises for the tenons or for the clamp, I assign them to 
the epoch subsequent to the captivity. At that period the wall* were rebuilt in 
the greatest haste, in mist the attack* of an enemy who might appear at any 
moment, a* wc And from the Book of Xeheraiah ; hence the inequality in their 
letion, and the laying of the stone* face downward*. 

on, then, I attribute to Solomon, who undoubtedly employed It in 
a rough state in the foundation*, a* is clearly apparent, and also in the building 
of the towers, and mure finely executed in the construction of the rest of the wall 
of the enclosure. The reason why so few remains of external wall* of Solomon'* 
time ore to be seen, may he found in the devastation* of tire, vandalism, suc- 
cessive repair*, and the new conformation given to the alone* during the period 
"if Herod and Justinian. This I shall presently point out, and show that Herod 
himself emploved rustication in name part* of hi* fortification*. 

Speaking ..f the working of the stone* of w hich the temple was built, Josephus 
remarks that they were polished and Joined together in such a way that it wo* 
impnasible to discover the Joins. Of this no vestige remains in Jrrustlem ; time, 
fire and man have never spared the Eternal city, and wc arc compelled to turn 
else* here fur other relic* which evidence science and genius. 

Solum, .n't litttrvoir* in Ethum.—To the *outii of Bethlehem, and at an 
boor'* distance from it, upon the west side of the rood which leads to Hebron, 
stood* a ruined inedhmal castle. This ruin looks as if it stood sentinel over three 
large reservoir*, which are not only, without doubt, the grandest work existing 
in Palestine, but are also, indubitably, of high antiquity, and may safely be 
assigned lo the Solomonic era, in accordance with tradition. It is remarkable 
thai neither the BUde nor Josephus directly describe litem. The latter, however, in 
hi* An tlq uitles( Book VIII.c.vii.3) mentions a cl ty colled E tham , w here was erected 
the summer palace of Solomon, of which the Itabbi* give so glowing a description. 
It is, probably, thl* palace which is referred to in hcrlrsiasUs '<■ 4, 6. Of the 
nsagviffli'int ground*, nothing remain* but some land under excellent cultivation 
by Mr. Meshulkuu. This spot, which is situated to the east of the reservoirs, and 
in the northern continuation of the valley, retain* tbe name of the Enclosed 
tiarden (Con. iv. 13), in honour of Solomon. At various times, among others in 
May lSeil. Meahallam, in digging tbe ground for cultivation, bos met with the 
rauaiua of ancient wall*, reservoir*, and aqueducts cut in tbe rock. 

The three great basins are situated in tbe Valley of Eihunt, which run* down 
from west to east with a very atcep slope. They are fed by the rain water that 
now* down from the two (idea of tbe mountain, and from a fountain situated to 
the west of the castle, in a direct line to it* northern side, at a distance of about 
V*> feet. I state this because the entrance to the fountain, which i* circular in 
form, t* bidden by stone* and difficult to find. Solomon probably allude* to thl* 
.try fountain in bis Song (iv. li\ and It is still called the Sealed Fountain. All 
the three reservoirs are cut out of the solid rack, lu some part* tbry still retain 
a ennent so hard that twenty-nine centuries have been unable to exercise any 
destructive force upon it. It seem* perfectly clear that tlie primary object of 
the construction of these reservoir* wa* the supply of Jerusalem with water, a* 
Mount Moriah i* at tbe present lime supplied, in consequence of restoration* 
directed by myself. It 1* a subject of great regret that the repair* which hare 
severe] times been executed ore never suffered to continue long undisturbed, 
because the shepherds, fellah*— ur peasants— and Bedouins, continually destroy 
portion* of the conduit in order to procure the water for their own private want*, 
aid it is difficult in an Arab country to maintain a proper wnlch over* circuitous 
line of about luJJOU yard*. However solemnly the guardian* may promise to 
fulfil tbe duties which they undertake, they are easily induced to slumber under 
he influence of tbe god Baksheesh. 

The first reservoir to the west Is 903 feet long, il* average breadth is «2S feet, 
and its average depth 3D feet. Tlie second, distant about lot* feet from tbe first, 
is 434 fret long, its width 415 feet, and average depth 42 feet. At a distance from 
this of leW feet In tbe lost, 477 feet long, 413 feet in average width, and Inaverage 
depth ,j8 feel. All three unitedly occupy a square superflceof 1/8^41 feet, and 
14,ftH|i,iio enhic feet of the rock from which they are formed. What conqueror 
or rulrr of Palestine could execute so stupendous a work ? It must be allowed 
that the glory' af having effected It Is due alone to Solomon's genius. Bat it i* 
not only In the construction of these water receptacles that hydraulic knowledge 
iu*l science are apparent : more especially are they displayed in the vast ramifi- 
es Hon.* of the conduits which convey tbe water from great distances and various 
quarter* ; in the formation of various water-towers ; in the contrivance fur filtra- 
tion ; in the manner in which the water is introduced, without the least waste 
and, finally, in the mode of its conveyance through the conduit* to Jerusalem 
am surrs- to be prevented, by tbe pressure of time, from entering into all these 
details, but I must not pass over the principal without more special mention. The 
ton ** W *' lc * rn from ■ P*l>cr which it ts my intention to print before 

"Tet us return to the Sealed Fountain. Enter it by the opening, and descend a 
sufficiently incommodious passage for about 14 feet. At the extremity we com* 
to a rectangular chamber, in feet long, 10 feet wide, and 30 fact high, whose 
lateral wall* are funned of large Solomonic stoues. At tbe base they are rusti- 
cated, and on tbe upper surface wuootb. The vault is n round arch, constructed 
of large stone* laid in horizontal enur»e», nor doe* the keystone show. No 
ectnenn • used in tbe construction, to tbe middle of the western wall is another 



issues out of tbe r< ck. 
openings. In which springs are seen drip- 
»tain» deliver themselves Into (lie rn-tnn- 



aperturc, which leads lo a 
At the western corners art 

ping from the rock. These three fountain* deliver IbemsrJve* Into (lie rectan- 
gular chamber, in tbe middle of which is a reservoir to receive them. In this 
basin they ore filtered previously to passing into the large conduit, winch com- 
mence* ut the eastern wall. The conduit is cut in the ruck for a great distance, 
but Ihc upper part, as it approaches the old caallr, is covered witlilargr flat slaba. 
It is 3 feet wide tud 4] feet high. The water* of this romluit rail a distance of 
20 feet at the iiorth-viesl corner of Ibe upper reservoir, where thev are caught in 
a basin. From thence one part of the water is turned Into the first pool, while 
another portion is convened by the aqueduct — which runs parallel with the 
reservoirs — to tbe point at which tlie water* of the reservoir* enter the water- 
tower, win uce I hey proceed, by the ennduit, to Jerusalem. 
When the reservoirs arc so full tbot thev con receive no more wul. r, to avoid 
aste the water is received in the basin near the castle, where there is a third 
aperture lending iuto a subtrrranrun chamber. Here it unite* with the other 
water, forms a new stream, and all flows together through a subterranean 
conduit dug in tbe rock to supply the water tower, from whence tlie conduit for 
Jerusalem run*. From the same point proceeds another conduit, which passe* 
southward, ut u distance of 0CO feet from the third reservoir. This, In case of 
great ubuiidancc of water, could be directed Into the valley for irrigation. The 
whole system of aqueduct* ha* reused to be of use, because tbe stream* rerr not 
abundant ; indeed, alone they would In* quite inadequate to feed stieh vert t 
lacles. During the eight years of my stoy it was only once — in 11*50— that 1 - 
the three reservoir* full. At other time*, It is the second only that has water, 
and not always that, The whole length of the conduit running to Jerusalem is 
covered with large stone*. In some parts it is ennstrnctrd of masonry, in other*, 
formed in the rock, and in a iew small portions it consist* of terra 'cotla tul*-*, 
of which I believe it to have been entirely formed originally. I must Is g in he 
excused, on the ground of want of time, if I ruler iuto no further details in 
It Is tlii* interesting topic. _ 




by any writer. 1 have no hesitation In following tbe Arab cbronickTS of lite 
slsth and seventh centuries. n» well as the tradition of the country, and declaring 
it to be of the Solomonic, and not of the Herwlian, age. At Ibe time of Jcsrpbin 
(" Wars of the Jews," Hook IV., chap. ix. 11 1, the monument* of the patriarchs, 
in btautiful marble and of elegant construction, were still wen. Now, had they 
been erected hy Herod, lite historian would not have omitted to describe litem 
when he speaks of other important works executed by the same sovereign, «ner 
he wrote not very long after the period, and was ever ready to magnify the 
monumental work* of the Hebrew*. We may reasonably infer that be does not 
describe it a* Sokmon's, because the fact wa* perfectly well known in his 
time; aa Eusebiu* and Jerome, for the same reason, are silent about It when they 
name Abraham'* srpulrhrr. Some have fancifully attributed it to Saint Bales; 
but it would appear that they have overlooked the assertion of IVlgritn of Bor- 
deaux, who visited Hebron In 383, and describe* thi* surrounding wall oa con- 
structed of stones of enormous aire. Antoninu* the Mart vr, In the sixth century, 
make* like mention of it, but dee* not say that it wa* the work uf the Byzantine 
Empress. 

The north and south side* of tbe wall are lm» feet long, tbeir width, from cast 
to west, 1* 114 feet Tbe Iteigbt of the ancient work i» 48 feet. The walls are 
ornamented with pilasters or the uniform width of 4 feet, except at the corners, 
where It is double. All project t) incbe* from the plain surface ot the work. They 
are not ornamented with capitals, but support a coiuice in high relief, com pi— I 
of two fillet* and a oma revcrtsu, and were evidently added, subsequently to tin. 
formation of tbe wall, for tbe express purpuse uf separating the oW and the new. 
Tbe latter, of Arab construction, it is easy to see wo* built only to conceal the 
enclosure I mm i iew. Tbe whole wall is formed of regular courses of euonuou* 
stones perfectly squared and rusticated, five lines in projection relief, and which 
diminish in sine in proportion to their elevation; eaten row receding five lines 
from tbe row Immediately below. There ore masses, and not a few, which 
measure 10 fret in length ami 5 feet in height. Thi* external form Is maintained 
in Use interior, hut without Ibe buttresses. The thickness of the wall* 1* 7) fe-et 
nt the base, and 0| feet above. Aa far aa I hod tbe opportunity of examining, 
two Atones appear, in general, to farm the thickness ; while in some cases, a single 
one occupies the whole thickness. J»"o cement is used iu uniting tbe stones. The 
little which ir apparent on the exterior bo* been placed there by tbe Arabs, a* 
the-y themselves <*v, to prevent tlie rain from penetrating to tbe interior. Should 
any one otter objection, to my opinion, I shall lie greatly obbged, owl shall avail 

tnVs^lf (Vf tli.-eei nn tnv mtnwn lev HrKmn In tscn>>ejr mv nsmS-K,-. ailit ettldifS • 
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myself of I hem on my return to Hebron to renew ai 

K.XAff's Patbst Patexbxt. PotTLTstT. — A* an experiment the roadway 
in tbe Poultry 1* being laid with Knapp's patent pavement, which consist* oif 
hollow iron block*, divided into small compartments, filled up with concrete 
level with the surface. Four of these blocks will make a square yard. On each 
aide of the road, dose to the edge of the footwav, are being laid hollow cast-iron 
tram-plates, six feel in length and 1(J inches brood, which arc first rilled with 
concrete, and then turned over, leaving the indented iron face upwards, thus 
forming solid tramways. To keep the paving level at each end iron girder* Its 
feet 8 inches in length will crosa the roadway. Koch of the block* are cast in 
the same mould *o that the whole of them, It is said, will lock into each othe r, 
and form a solid mas* of Iron and concrete of great strength and durability. 
The work commence* at the corner of Charlotte-row, Monaion-heruse, and extends 
about 100 yard* wistward from that point. 

I'xki* Bridges.— The old suspemlon-brldge of Louis- Philippe, Pari*, is 
closed, and the new bridge, of the same name, which join* the Islands of La CM 
and which ha* bora rebuilt in iron, has been opened to the 
isle, Saint-Louis, to tlie left 
parapets are not vet built. 

During the twelve year* that the Emperor has occupied the throne, this la tbe 
twelfth bridge that has been either built or rebuilt in Pari*— namely, the 
Napoleon at Bercv, the Austeriitx, Louis- Philippe, Arcole, Double, Notre- 
Dame, Petit- Font, «u Change, Saint-Michel, ■*' 



mmtm 

of Saint- Loals, 
public. The new stone bridge which join* the same isi 
bank of tlie river, ha* also been opened, although tbe ] 
During the twelve year* that the Emperor his occut 



ipe Arcole, leounie, .euw- 

des Invalide*, Alma, and 
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OX LEAD WORK.* 

Til E subject nf the paper for thia evening first suggested itself ■• In proper 
sequence to the valuable contributions on (tonework, joiners' work, and 
metal work, that have been given during the course of tl>e session ; for although 
lead work comes of course under the general title of Mr. Skidmore's paper, I bail 
erroneously, as it appeared, imagined tbat he would have confined himself to the 
treatment of iron, tbe metal by which lie boa achieved a lasting reputation, and 
initiated us into the mysteries of the forge and the vice. 

Those of us who were fortunate enough to be present at the delivery of lib 
lecture will understand how much that was then propounded applied to all metal 
ornament, and especially to gold aa worked according to bl* theory, and in an 
equal or greater degree to lead, as illustrated bv hi* experiments. I think we 
shall do well to take up the study of lead work first, and when we bare well j 
understood tbe legitimate treatment of the one, we shall be better prepared ! 
to design in other and more precious material*. And, first, because | 
we must inquire a little Into the history of this much abused material, | 
and trace it from iu birth through the various processes of manufacture 
by which It Is mould™! to the wants and wishes of mankind. I have 
nothing new to tell you on this subject, but I dare say you will bear with 
me for n few minutes while I revive your recollections before we pats on from its 
history to its application. You will remember that lead exists only in one ore, 
callid the sulpliuret, which occurs in veins of vorving thicknesses in tbe primary 
or transition districts, but most abundantly in the mountain limestone between 
St. Abb's Head and the Irish 8ea. It is also foind plentifully In Derbyshire, 
Shropshire, Devonshire, Cornwall, the Isle of Man, Denbighshire, Flintshire, 
and some parts of Ireland. The oldest mine* are In Derbyshire, and the richest 
arc those In North Wales, which yield fully one-fourth of nil the lead in the 
kingdom. The average annual produce is about 50,000 tons, worth about 
£1 ,000,000, at the rate of £20 per ton. 

To extract the lead from the ore, the sulphur la driven off as acids, and the 
metal is oxidated by the action of a powerful heat i a part of tbe sulphuric acid 
combines with the metal and forma sulphate of lead, to reduce which quicklime [ 
and coal arc added daring tbe process, the lime combining with the sulphuric 
acid, and tbe carbon of the con! abstracting the oxygen of the metallic oxide. 
The metal being reduced is collected in vessel*, from which it is cast into large 
ingots termed pigs, and ia ready for commerce. 

At this stage, lead may be either rolled, or, as It Is more generally termed, 
milled, or east, or drawn. If rolled, a pig is passed through tbe rollers some 
300 or :Vi.\ times, during which process a length of 0 or 7 feet will be increased 
to 400 by a breadth of 7 feet. If cast, it is ran on to n table, and levelled off 
with a strike. It Is difficult to insure a good casting if tbe lead is required to be 
under 0 lbs. to the foot, a* pin-boles arc apt to occur, which, birdty perceptible 
to the eye. may cause great damage if subject to the filtration of water ; the 
only possible advantage in cast had being that tbe purity of the metal is thereby 
Insured. In their castings a linen eluth is stretched on an appropriate table over 
a woollen one, and levelled off with a strike, as before. In gauging the thickness 
of sheet lead, it may be useful to remember that 5 lb. lead is i thick, and 10 lb. 
lead | ditto, and GO lb. lead U I ,lneh thick ; but the intermediate variations are 
too slight to be determined, except bv tbe weight. Pipes are either drawn In 
lengths of SO or 30 feet, or the melted lead is forced through a hydrostatic pipe 
prr», and drawn out In an endless coil. 

The use of sheet lead in buildings is of very early date. I suppose Its applica- 
tion to roofs in Norman work was universal. Tint lead used was thicker than we 
consider needful, running sometimes aa high aa IS lbs. to Use foot. The lead 
i down from the church at Braunatoo, in Northovcr, weighed 13 lbs. to 
>t. Tbe sheets were about i feet between the rolls, and the Joint* were 
I by " seams," that Is, the overlapping of the edges of the lead without the 
use of a roll ; this practice continued to a late date, and may be aeen lu houses 
nndchurcbetofthelast century. I met with a curious application of thia 
method of Jointing lead work in an account of some excavations tint took place 
in the cllv. A pipe, made of abeet lead, found doubled round, waa discovered at a 
considerable depth, about 9 lnche* in the clear diameter, tbe end joints butted 
together, and a solid casting enveloped them ; the top joint was formed with a 
seam, in the method which ! have described. 1 cannot form any estimate of the 
date. 

Rolls offer greater security to the extreme edges of the lead, and, as they arc 
particularly unpleasant tilings to tread upon, do not get so much knocked about 
Willi tlie feet. If the slope of the roof is great, the sheets arc secured to the rolls 
with !. -headed units, and tbe head covered with a soldered clot to prevent the 
wet entering. The rise of a abeet of lead is 0 feet wide by about Hi feet long ; 
this is cut in half longitudinally, uud In lengths suited to the roof, 4) inches 
being allowed on each side for the lup over the- roll. 

>> e now come to the ridge, and here lead becomes of the greatest value ; In fact, 
it seems the most natural form for abeet Lead to assume, clinging, as It were, by 
Its own weight to either aide of the roof, and only waiting for the hand of man 
to give It an artistic finish. How shall we act about It ? We have a series of 
ratters haired together or butting against a ridge, and boarded at the bock ; up- 
right irons, split and forked to the proper angle, were secured to each pair of 
rafters of the required length ; over thia waariipped tbe lead ridge, the 1 " 

The example given is from De la Quernle's work lathe British Museum, and is a 
beautiful illustration of what may be done in this way. Observe, too, tbe satis- 
factory effect produced by the serrated edge. Let us analyse thia a little, and 
see why the eye allows this line to he right. Partly, I think, because tbe lead is 
economically distributed for effect; that la, It allows as many line* and 
as much surface as possible consistent with the work it performs. Partly, 
I think, because It suggests, If it doe* not really assist (aa Garbctt 
assert.), the downward flow of the rain water: and partly, because the continuous 
unsecured edges of a sheet are peculiarly liable to be caught and displaced by the 
wind ; and, lastly, because it softened off the longitudinal line* of the cresting, 
and with its gentle undulation arrests the eve just where It is wanted. 

In discontinuous ridges, that U, where the kingpost i. carried up and treated 
ornamrntally. a bar of iron traverse* the whole length of the ridge, and ia 
covered with lead ; tills forma a stay bar to the cresting, and is itself sometime* 
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crested. In slate roofs strips of lead were soldered on to the lower edge of tbe 
lead ridge, where the edge waa left plain, and, passing under the slates, secured tbe 
rid„'e Irum accidental disturbance. Vnu will find two example* given In Mr. 
Hurges' account of lead work, the only one published that enters at ail Into the 
details of this branch of metal work a* practised in the roedinrral times, and to 
which I am indebted for a considerable portion of my information. In De la 
Quernie'a work will be found an account of a beautiful lead cresting at the Hotel 
de V illt- de Paris, and the Cathedral of Cbalont-sur-Marnr. 

The PaleJade Justice, at Kouen, still retains its cresting, though portly muti- 
ated in 1704. Hbciras, 8. Vulfran, Abbeville, Amiens, Noyou Cathedral, 
■mil above all Cologne, are, according to his account, remarkable for their lead 
cresting. The cresting of the choir at Rouen Cathedral terminated to 
mi equestrian statue ot 6. fieorge, which was pulled down in the 2nd 
year of the. Republic, for the purpose of making shot— the lead Itself 
was totally destroyed by Are in 1B22. Some crests of a late date imi- 
tate balconies. The example shown la taken from De la Qucrnie, and 
shows us at least bow variety of outline may be obtained— a feature most 
desirable In tlda prosaic metropolis, where something like this, with a few 
varieties of chimney-pots, seems tbe utmost ambition of the builder— I must not 
say architect ; and this balcony outline leads me 'to say n few words on Iron- 
work as usually designed. I speak for myself, when 1 say tbat no ironwork 
looks a* satisfactory in execution as It doe* on the drawing ; it always ha* more or 
less of a starred look, and the design generally seems impoverished ; nothing is so 
had a background for Ironwork as the skv. I was noticing thia only tbe other 
dnv, when I passed through Bedford bury," and looked at the iron creating on the 
new schools tlierc. I could not but lielp wishing that onr talented president had 
workid out something original In lend. I can the more freely criticise this building 
as it has been the subject of tbe prize medal conferred by the Society for the 
promotion of the Fine Arts. 

We have but few specimens of ornamental lend work In England. Tbe only 
example, and that of doubtful antiquity, in which a lead cresting occurs, is that 
at Exeter : the example ia useful, in showing how the roll* may be made to finish 
under tbe lead ridge. A ridge terminating in the very same outline occur* in 
tbe Itayeux tapestry, 1006, on tbe castle of Mont St. Michel, or, aa it is there 
called, " Ad Monttm Micboells." Tbe gilded stars that are often seen on perpen- 
dicular roofs, especially over tbe altars, and wbich form such a favourite feature 
In the French flnbU*, are usually formed of lead. In the absence of Rnglush 
example* we must go to our French authority again for a description of the 
girouette or epi, for we have no English term equivalent, except, perhaps, hip 
kn< b, which, unfortunately for our purpose, ia rarely covered with lead. 

1 he French word epi is used In the parish records of St. Laurent de Rouen 
as early aa 1470, and being derived from spine, has a spiky and appropriate sound. 
It appears that they were indicative of the rank of the proprietor, so that a peunon 
ranked for a knlgbt, ami a tanner for a knight banneret, ami so forth. Cocks 
were often employed for tbe termination of these girmrttrt as with us. 

The most remarkable examples occur on the Chape! of the Virgin, at Erreux ; 
another on tbe Church of the Madelalne. at Vcmeuil ; another on the Tourelle aux 
Pastorelles, at Ronen, and other* on die Hotel da Bourgtherould in tbe same 
city. .This latter partakes of the fault of the building to which it belong*— excea* 
of elaboration, but we may gain a few hint* from It with profit; the terminal 
ornament is very graceful, and is frequently adopted in modern ironwork, the 



nest-like enrichment* through which the seam pa»»e»"arc legitimate 
of sheet-lead ornament cut into foliated forms, and then bent round a centre — 
cure being taken tliiit no part should bold water. With the Renaissance stvle the 
girouette partook of tbe universal pride and bearing. Fable, Allegory, Mytho- 
logy, social life, and religion were all pressed into ,1he service, and furnished 
subjects. There Is a terra cotta specimen of this date given in Caumont's 
Abecedolre, in wbieh a peJiran forms the principal feature- Another representing 
a bird roosting may be noticed in a girouette at Chalons-sur-Marne; you wifl 
remark the difference of treatment between the fourteenth and sixteenth century 
birds - the earlier example being wonderfully abstemious in ornament, and the 
terminal quite flat to serve as a vane, the other overcharged with foliage and 
masks of wbich latter there are no less than thirty- two, ana useless as a weather- 
cock. I often wonder that birds are not more frequently introduced as terminal orna- 
ments to gables. 1 have seen pigeons perch themselves on the verge of a belted gable, 
conscious that they were the right thing for the place, and I have always 
acquiesced in their opinion. M. Boust, tbe French architect, with whom I have 
the honour to be acquainted, baa used a similar yirouette to a dove-house, near 
Lcvarot. The Hotel Dieu, at Beaune, contains some very flue specimens 
of the girouettt ; you will find some Illustrations of them given in 
Mr. Cluttou's work. He says the effect of the epi would be valueless if 
It were not backed by tbe high-pitched roof of the main building. I don't 
quite agree with him there; were a background always necessary for 
these ornaments lofty cresting* would at once be inad'mlsoible, and the 
finial, which so Invariably terminates the cone of the apse, would be the greatest 
offender of all. 

Another method of treating lead work, which I shall do little more than allude 
to, Is the surface decoration of sheet lead, either with gold or paint, or by tbe 
process of toning described by Mr, II urges. In the first place, I do not quite 
understand tbo description of tbe process; and, in the second place, I look upon 
this art as supplemental only to the projier understanding of plumber*' work, 
which at present is confined to the most unenlightened class of mechunic*. To 
some extent, indeed, there seems to be a rational argument for its adoption, as 
may be Inferred from tbe following remarks taken from Dela Quern ic. 

The lead work of the pinnacles of Notre Dame de Chalons-sur-Mame still 
exhibits traces of ornament and a figure of St. Sebastian, which are not bossed 
out as some persons believe, but which have been painted and gilt, though time 
lias caused all the gilding to disappear, where the metal has not been covered from 
the air by gilding or paint, the thickness has been diminished by oxidation. Mr. 
Clutton says:— The roof of tbe palace at Blois is covered with auger slates, and 
the lead flashings upon the ridges of the moin roofs, and those of tbe dormer 
windows, were hlstoriated with tbe arm* of France and Brittany, and with 
the badges of the Cordeliere and porcupine. The drawing found in tbe 
archive* of St. Vincent, at Rouen, is Interesting, as showing the way in which 
this method of enrichment was intended to be carried out on a crested ridge. 

One of tbe most remarkable props rtles of lead U its fusibility ; and we might, 
therefore, naturally expect to find some indication* of this fact having been taken 
advantage of by our Mrdiirval artist* ; and yet, with few exceptions, this is not 
t be case ; it is a little curious tbat the f, 
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in lac Temple Church. 
Lead ha* been and for purposei of t epultare from a very curly age j the 



and eoffiot— whether there is anything symbolical in this connection with the two 
termini of life it nut evident. The Glossary given an account of lead fonts to be 
(band at Hronkland, Dorehcater, WartMrougb, Warehara, Walmsford, Churton, 
Childrey, Clawer, Lour Willrnh.im, Arc. The atone font at Ashover, in Derby - 
abiiT, is" ornamented with leaden figures o( the Apostles. Examples are likewise 
to be seen on the continent, an tit Hour - Achard, anil the leaden font in the 
Miiwum at Rooen. I once made a drawing of a font in Shelden Church, near 
Birmingham, the eilerlor of which, as well as the interior, U lined witli lend, 
carefully bnssed round the tracerv — a painful instance of perverted ingenuity. 

; the moat remarkable coffin* are those found under the effigies of knights 

older 

and more usual custom being to use sheet-lead and work' It up Tnto the form 
desired- It appears that the Romans seldom or never used solder In the con- 
struction of their coffins; for what reason I cannot say. I found a description of 
a Uoruan coflin in the " Arehu>ologia," I think, discovered at Newport, in Mon- 
mouthshire. The stone coffin lay in a trench, wall packed on either side with 
charcoal ; the inside was lined with lead, ami Iron liars supported the lead cover; 
the lead remained entire, hut the iron had disappeared. Rut, to return to the 
subject of cast lead ; what are the obji-ctions to Its use? First, the difficulty of 
eccnringand maintaining good edges and true planes ; then its expense ; then its 
weight ; and, lastly, the objection that applies to all cast work— the substitution 
of a mechanical process for a work of art to geometrical forms, such as the suns 
ami stars on the girourtttt or roof timbers. The objection does not apply, and 1 
should only be too glad to see a few more of them Introduced. 

The use of lead for eaves, gutters, awl down-pipes is fast going out of date, 
vat I do not tee why vre should not specify ornamental heads to be made in this 
material, especially in small works. That down pipes may be treated artistically, 
whether in lead or cast into, no one can doubt. The new school in Hndcll-stroet, 
and the bank in BlucUriars-bridge-ruad, have each tome paints of originality to 
commend them. 

Having thus come round again to a more utilitarian aspect of the subject, I 
1 briefly refer to the important question of lead pipes and citterns, and their 
" I to impregnate the water which passes through them with noxious 
matter. You may remember that a load pipe at Tunbridge, a quarter of a mile 
in Length, used lor the conveyance of water, bad to he taken up and iron sub- 
stituted. In this ease the water was exceedingly pure, and the impregnation 
I to the solvent powers of carbonic acid gat. 
i exists in the purest water, so that parity alone is H guarantee far 
its safe transit through leaden pipes, but rather the reverse, a< we shall Bad. 
Neutral salts are beneficial, because they retard the corrosive action by forming 
an impermeable deposit. The purest water that we can obtain Is by distillation, 
and yet it has been noticed that the leaden lids of cisterns, on the under tide of 
which distilled drops of water accumulate, are liable to rapid corrosion and final 
destruction, while the leaden cisterns themselves do not suffer. This mutt arise 
principally from the action of ammonia In the diatilled water. 

Great can should be taken that no decayed animal or vegetable matter is 
suffered to accumulate at the bottom of lead cisterns, as it may decompose the 
salts of lead and dissolve the coating by acetous fermentation. 

, in hit treatise on Medical Jurisprudence, suggests that rnin nr snow 



should not lie collected from leaden roofs, nor pre- 
, and that the same role applies to springs of unusual 
purity .where the saline impregnation it to small that it does not exceed ^ R part of 
the water. That spring water which contains ^ part may be safety conveyed 
If the salts be sulphates. That lead pipes cannot safely be used where the water 
contains , . j; it t il the salts be muriate;.. That spring wab-T, even though it 
contains a large portion of salts, should not be kept a long time in contact with 
lead, and that cisterns should not be covered with lids of this metal. 1 mav men- 
tion, by the way, that the plan is sometimes adopted of giving lead citterns a 
thin coat of Roman cement ; It steadily adheres, is perfectly insoluble, and forms 
artificially what neutral salts do chemically— an impermeable deposit. 

The fast branch of ornamental lead work, perhaps the most familiar to ut all, 
as It combine* the ornamental and useful, it the plan of glazing in pattern*- To 
me there are few records of antiquity more interesting than the apparently frail 
relict whose spidcr-liko rays arc hung to catch the first beams of toe rising tun, 
and so impress them Into the service of the church, whether by saintly legend or 
Bible soag. And yet, though to frail — for what la weaker than lead, or more 
easily fractured than glass — there arc abundant remains for os to study, and, if 
imitation is anywhere pardonable, for as to copy. IThc most Interesting specimens 
1 hare met with are at Mantes Beauvois, St. Etlenne, at Caen. Chalont-ior- 
Marne, Lou tier* ami Bsycux. There are comparatively few in Italy, but I may 
call your attention to one at St. Fortonato Todi. I need not oar illustrations to 
this part of my subject, for I suppose most of those I have mentioned are pub- 
lished in tome shape or other. Take, for example, that splendid work of ( shear 
and Martin, " Monographic dc Hourgrs," and you will tec wbi 





x remarks to a conclusion, I mutt express my regret that 
to give practical illustration to my remarks by actual 
•i wrm mmrm ••en in two recent papers how much may be rendered in- 
i by reference to models and specimens, and I ara sure that we can 
no better plan. If called on to design any ornament in which foliated 
outlines are introduced, than to practise on a piece nf thin sheet lead, ami model 
h for ourselves. Perhaps, in time, we may even rival Mr. .Hkidmore s golden- 
pistol acanthus. 

The Gce.«tb!« Hall, Worcester. —The Deaa and Chapter of Worcester 
have presented the sum of £100, and the roof, or what remains of it that it 
sound, of the old Guetten Hall, which is now in process of being pulled down, 
{^ rt, ^ h YSJ Ct j B ,> °f ! bencw tj^*^^ Cb ] lrcl1 jyfcjtfc proposed toballdin 



„ fiPUUR it on foot to erect a fountain, from a design bv Mr. G. O. Heott, In 
8t. Odea's, Oxford, as a memorial to the Prince ConsOl 
that its memorial should consist of an Institution for the 
science, under the title of Albert institution. It la 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 



AN ordinary general meeting of this Association was held on Friday 
Mr. Tiioma- Bl,A»liILL, the Vice-Preal ' 



Mr. 



■ident, in the chair. " " ' 

C. J. Adam*, hou. tec., read the mi«ut«« of proceedings ai the last meet- 
ing, which were confirmed. 

XomtMtwnt.— The following gentlemen were nominated for membership, and 
will be balloted lor ut the next meeting :— Mr. John Eostbv Goodehild, ii, Ite- 
mincton -street, City-road (proposed by Mr. A. W. UiomSeld, and seconded bv 
Mr. T. Roger Smith) ; Mr. U. J. .Shepherd, 5, Prince-street, Chelsea (proposed 
by Mr. Arthur Smith, and seconded by Mr. C. J. Adams) ; Mr. George Patrick, 
IS, Gloucester-! ilia*, L««irbborou«h-road, ltrixton | proposed by Mr. F. Mills, 
and seconded by Mr. Taylor); Mr. T. Barker, 29, ufford-rc* I, Btrntbury- 
piirk (proposed by Mr. Wimbridgc, and seconded by Mr. C. J. Adams); Mr. 
John ft. Gover, /. .Svdney-terraee, Portland- place, Vlapham-rond (proposed by 
Mr. G. R. Green, and seconded by Mr. T. M. llariee). 

Opeuimi uf the Library. — The Cu.UHMa.n announced that the library was 
now open, and that books could be obtained by members on application to the 
curators. 

Lead Work.— 'Sir. T. W. GonojtAJi read a paper on Lead Work, which will 
be found on another page. 

The Chairman said they had had a most interesting lecture from Mr. Good- 
man, and it did not at all, hi bis opinion, clash with Mr. Skidmorr's lecture, which 
referred chiefly to gold as a metal. Those who had been oat of England fur how- 
ever short a time, matt hare been ttruck with the amount of lead work to be 
found in France, Germany, and Italy, as' compared with the small quantity in 
this country. He wot sure the lead cresting looked a great deal better than any 
lighter cresting ; at Notre Dome, at Paris, there was an immense cresting o'f 
that kind, tome 3 or 4 feet in height. Such things were very common on the 
continent, and remembering the ease with which lead could be cat and beaten 
oat, and the great applicability of lead for ornamental work it teemed strange it 
had not been more used for decorative purposes. As to the question of pure 
water being damaged in lead cisterns, that appeared to him a very simple thing, 
ami easily explained. If water was pure it had a tendency to attract impurities 
from any material through which it might run, thus making itself impure, The 
purer the water the stronger the tendency it had to take hold of the Impure 
matters in lead, and lead cisterns were very apt to get out of order. Lead could 
be cut Into shapes, and It sceiued especially desirable to have ornamental lead 

Mr. Goodman was of opinion that iron work would supersede lead work to a 
Considerable extent. 

After a brief conversation of a drsultnrv character, a rote of thanks to Mr. 
Goodman was carried by acclamation, and the meeting separated. 



RECLAIMING LAND FROM THE SEA. 
IN a paper read recently before the Liverpool Polytechnic Society, by Mr. T. 
1 AnwoTT, President, the author said this subject has occupied far ton little 
attention in an old and thickly peopled country like ours, where the value ..f land 
hat outran that of nearly everything eke ; fettered, too, as it too often la, with 
leases and other tenures which reduce it to a mere loan from the superior after 
all. And this taken in connection with the extension of railways along our sea- 
board, at the means of making much land now overflowed available for culture 
or pasture for cattle, attracted my attention to the matter as one 
worthy of some consideration and notice'. In the Netherlands we see thrift and 
plenty, and no people more respect the dignity of labour than the Dutch • their 
cities, too, are well built, neat and clean, and the people patterns of intelligence, 
industry, and moral worth ; Brougham bos said, in proof of their industry, that 
they inhabit a sandbank reclaimed from old Ocean. And certainly the lowest 
pert of the immense alluvial tract of Western Europe lies between the mouths of 
the Scheldt and the Ems: while it it matter of history that much of our own 
•-Astern counties have been submerged. Off the Rhine and the Memo the remains 
of forests are covered by the German Ocean, and paved roads, villages, and the 
tracca of former tillage He buried In the neichbouring morasses, and dvkea and 
embankment! hem in the land all around. The hydraulic works of canals, Ate, 
are said to luive cost Holland £31*1,1*10,00 1, and the Waterttaat, or Board of 
Marine Engineers, has been maintained for centuries by that Government. The 
ocean dykes are 90 feet high by 70 feet bote, faced landward with wood and stone, 
and seaward with mats or rushes and Aigs staked to high water mark. Amster- 
dam is built on piles, and so intersected by canals at to form ninety islands, re- 
quiring 2H0 stone and wooden bridges, one of them 000 feet long. The Polders 
ore tracts of country lying under the water level of the adjacent country, and 
exceed 1,000 in Mid- Holland, some "JO feet under the sea level, and in Rhlmland, 
while there are only 70,000 acres of reclaimed, there arc 173,000 acres of polder 
land, and 541,000 still redeemable. Four plans are adopted of reclaiming polders : 
first, by gaining it from the tea by engineering skill; second, by ground 
gained from the rivers by cireaiascrihing and diverting and deepening 
their currents ; third, by draining off fakes ; fourth, by digging turf for 
fael in such quantities as to make extensive depressions, and draining it — 
all requiring an extensive system of drainage, sluices, ditches, canals, ami em- 
bankments, with extraordinary mechanical agencies to elevate the water above 
the surface of the contiguous rivers, ice. Haarlem Murr was formerly an inlet of 
the Zuyder Zee, 33 miles in dreumference, and 13 feet below live lowest 
tides, and, owing to the toft alluvial of the surrounding country, it had more 
than once threatened damage both to Amsterdam ami I-eyden. In 1830 a dyke 
and canal were built around the entire area to intercept drainage from the 
higher level, to provide navigation in lieu of the lake, and to form a channel of 
outlet for the water pumped out. The canal is 40 miles long, 0 feet deep, and 
widening from 135 feet to 14e) fact. Three main sluices were placed st Katwyke, 
Halfege. and Spaarndam, the first and second merely self-closing floodgates ; but 
at Spiuirndara a propelling engine was used, and the lake wot closed in IKItJ, 
when three engines were erected on piles driven down 40 feet. What was for- 
merly a waste expanse of water It now exceedingly fertile land, In fine cult iva 
tun, enlivened hi farms, villages, and a thriving population, and in proportion 
to the other inhabitants of Holland, ibis old bed of the lake it capable of sustain- 
ing 50,000 people in comfort. That thoroughly practical and energetic people, 
the Americans, much in the spirit of the early Ihiteh settlers there, in addition to 



the many hundred* of miles of embankments along tneir alluvial rivers 10 save 
the land, and connecting so many of their vast riven by canals, have alto gained 
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on the seaboard, as exemplified by Ihe frontage of new street* at New York, 
Boston. San Francisco, and elsewhere. Hat DO land promises better opportuni- 
ties ami relums than oar own for works of this nature, for the .Swash alone, off 
Norfolk, occupies twice the spare of Haarlem, and is very shallow. There is 
also Morrcamlw Hay, the mouth of the Dee, and many other points worth 
million*, along the sea walls of which railways might lw carried, and thus pay 
fur themselves. And In Ireland there la Loch Neagh, ten tiroes the extent of 
Dublin liny -fifteen miles by seven— nnd not far from the coast, and consider- 
ably above Ih* tide water ; and the same remark npplies to nearly all the lakes 
In ihe north-west of that Island. Indeed, 407,000 acres are covered by water 
there, and ii,UtKI,uOU acres still unoccupied bog* and mountain land, to the recla- 
mation of which pnhlic money could not be better or more profitably turned in 
times of a famine of food or labour. 

The works of Vauban and other French engineers show how much attention 
has been directed to sea wells and embankments in that country, and at the 
mouth nf tin- Seine and elsewhere alone their exposed coast the trumpet-mouthed 
and vrnYr-line harbour entrances are so well adapted that I hare seen a large 
• steamer come into Havre nearly at full speed, through a heavy and 
oas outside swell, and pass into the docks; and the plan of having open 
, with piles driven at a great incline, serves well to spend the force of the 
waves and save the masonry. I would suggest that funnel-shaped embank- 
ments are best adapted in entering from an open seaboard, and to leave ample 
room Inside fur water storage, which can alone keep open any port, and is, no 
doubt, the soorcc of Ihe advantage we have in the scouring out of the channels 
of the Mersey; and if we ever allow a silt up ' 
aifect the channel outside. 



up, it will 



CHURCH OF ST. JAMES THE LESS. UPPER GARDEN STREET, 
WESTMINSTER. 

THE admirer* of Sir. George E. Street hare at length the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the metropolis adorned with one of his original and 
beautiful works. Hitherto, we hare had to rest content with looking 
upon representation* of them upon the wall* of the Royal Academy and 
Architectural Exhibitions, or hare been obliged to lake a journey— well 
rewarded, we admit — away from London to look upon the churches 
themselves. We know not the cause of this apparent neglect of one of 
the ablest of onr church architect*. Wherever we light upon hi* skilful 
drawing* or examine hit buildings, we Immediately recognise tbo indi- 
viduality which he stamps upon them. He is one of the few who hare 
studied Merliieval architecture with real and marked advantage— not to 
give u* simply a reproduction, bat a farther development of it. He I* not 
satisfied with making a collection of fragments and fitting them har- 
moniously together, but he make* what in le** able bands are liar J. rigid 
feature* a* pliablo a* clay in tbo hand* of a potter. It is the freshness 
and life breathed into everything ho touches, which, »pite of fault*, makes 
hi* building* *o interesting. We cannot read them at a glance, becauje 
they are not made from familiar stereotyped plates ; bat we can with 
pleasure walk roun 1, examining carefully every bit of detail, and, regard- 
ing them from every point of view, find with each *tep ever varying 
enjoyment. 

Through the liberality, mainly, of the Misses Monk, daughters of the 
late Kishop of Gloucester, the new church of St. James the Less baa been 
built, and Mr. G. E. Street was employed to design it. It ha* now been tome 
few month* consecrated and opened for service. We gave, at page G63 of our 
Inst volume, a detailed description of the building and its decoration*. The 
interior is of red brick. The column* are granite, with free-stone caps 
and base*. Thj font is of alabaster. The pulpit is (omewhat over-charged 
with carving. On either side of the altar arc figures let into the stone in 
a sort of niello. They represent typical women of the Old and Now Te»to- 
ment*. The ceiling u elaborately and rather too strongly painted. In the 
arch over the credence table there is a fine piece of sculpture in low relief, 
representing, grouped vine-leave* and corn-stalk*. Wo must, however, 
refer to our former description for other details. We »hall be glad if oar 
view causes our reader* to vitit the church and give it that *tudy which 
its beauties deserve. 

The exterior, unfortunately, ii so hemmed in by houses that from no 
one point can it be seen in its entirety. The tower spring* boldly up from 
the ground, and 1* connected with the church by an arcaded porch. It 
stands like a stern sentinel, proud of its position, betide tbe building, and 
remind* us in this respect, a* well at in some portion* of it* detail, of the 
flae*t »f the Lombard tower*. It i* a pity that fund* cannot be had to 
buy the adjoining houses, so a* to effect a thorough clearance round this 
noble edifice. Meanwhile, we would suggest to all visitors to seek out a 
narrow court which lead* to the chancel end of the church, and enjoy 
thi-nce the best view which can now be obtained of the building. Tbe 
lull extent of the church cannot be teen from it; but the tower, a* there 
*cen, groups very picturesquely with the apae and transept, and give* a 
good idea of what the church would appear if disencumbered from it* belt 
of ugly houKs. The contract has been mott lalUfactorily carried oat by 
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PRESERVATION OF Ham I'STFA [> II hath — A public mreting having been 
convened for the purpose of taking such steps as might be deemed most expedient 
for preserving Hamj»tead-hcath from building operations, a lengthened dis- 
cussion, in which Mr. dowser, Mr. Worth, and other gentlemen took part, 
occurred, and Mr. Gurney lloarv said lie was quite willing that some concession 
should be made to Sir Thomas Wilson, If he (Sir Thomas) would in hi* torn give 
a written assurance that he would not build on the heath. Ultimately a resolu- 
tion to the effect that if Sir Thomas Wilson should apply to Parliament for an 
Act enabling him to build on that portion of hit estate which adjoined Kinebley- 
road, tbe meeting would not oppose such application provided he gave a written 
promise that be would not encroach on tbe heath, wa* put and carried. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
N Monday hw an ordinary general meeting of this bodv was held; Mr. 

Wii.mam Tite, M.P., F\H.S., the President, in the chair. 
Mr. T. H.ivrER Lewis, hon. secretary, read the minutes; of tbe previous 
meeting, which were found correct and confirmed. 

Donation*,— Mr. J am ex llhl.l., lion, secretary, announced several donations, 
amongst others, statistics respecting the colony of Victoria, Including official 
reports on architectural and engineering matters, accompanied by an elaborate 
pla.-iofthe mining district* and several other plant relating to the colony, A 
vote of thanks to the donors wa* pasted. 

Pretrntntion of Prize*.— Tht Chairman said, part of the business of Uist 
evening was of a very gratifying character, because they had the opportunity on the 
present occasion of presenting the niedaU and other prizes disposed of by the 
Institute, for the encouragement of those who had paid attention to the art in 
which, and about which, they were all of them most interested. The first and 
the most important thing was, naturally, the presentation of the Royal gold 
mcdal-fhear, hear)— and he w.s sure he might say they were all much gratified 
in being able to record that it had been the good fortune, of Ihe Institute to have 
the opportunity of presenting a memorial so valuable in itself, and so Interesting 
in all its connection with architecture during now a very considerable period, to 
so distinguished a gentleman as Professor Willi*— (Hear. hear). They were 
all aware her gracious Majesty bad been the patroness of this Institution almost 
from the verv commencement of her reign ; bnt it was not until the year I MB 
she was so kind a* to place at their disposal, annually, this very elegant end 
valuable testimony of her approbation. In 184* the first Royal gold medal was 
placed at their ditpotal, and be thought tbe list which followed abuweii they had 
not been unmindful of her Majesty'* i gracious kindness. Tbe first name 
on tbe list of honour was that of Professor Cockerel!, to whom the 
Royal gold medal wa* presented as a testimonial of their respect and 
esteem, and of admiration of bis great talents and merits a* an architect. Tbe 
Council verv wisely resolved, with tbe gracious permission of her Majesty, 
to present tlie Royal gold medal each alternate year to a foreigner eminent In his 
profession, the medal being thus thrown open as a reward to English or foreign 
architects who had distinguished themselves in tbeir profession, to distinguished 
writer* on architecture, or to men of science relating to architecture of any 
country, who might have designed a work of high merit. Therein he thought 
tbe Council acted very wisely ; and, Immediately availing themselves of the gracious 
permission of her Majesty, and after honouring tbe most eminent architect 
Professor Cockerell, they presented the Royal gold medal to Chevalier Canina, 
whose genius all English' architects would well remember, a* welt as the Incidents 
which terminated hit life before lie returned to Rome. He needed not to go 
further into the list of tbe eminent men who had received tbe Royal gold medal 
from the Institute, but proceed at once to tbe immediate business of the evening. 
Having acknowledged on various occasions the effort* of men of science and 
genius, English ana foreign, the Institute had in the present instance, with the 
gracious permission of her Majesty, awarded tbe Royal gold medal to the Rev. 
II. Willis, Jecksonian Professor, Cambridge — (Applause). Now, he felt it to be 
a matter of very considerable difficulty and delicacy to speak much about a man 
In his pretence— It was a proceeding not very English in its diameter, not very 
much in unison with the character and habits of the English people to praise one 
another — yet be must observe he might be pardoned lor saying a few words of 
praise of their kind and excellent friend Professor Willis, who wot not a pro- 
fessional architect ; and not because be hod produced a work tending to promote 
the art of architecture, or tbe various branches of science connected therewith, 
but because lie bad produced many such works — (Applause). He was 
looking, a few days ago, at tome of the works ol Professor Willis, and 
held in his hand a book which, at for as ke knew, was the first work 
by Mr. Willis on architecture. It was dated 1835, ami was a work 
on tbe middle ages, particularly on Italy; and that work, though so long pub- 
lished, bad lost none of its interest at the present day. Much that that work 
contained had led to further inquiry, and had been of the very greatest possible 
interest, importance, and value to architects. He found In this book a text-book, 
teaching the very earliest suggestion on Italian Gothic architecture. Well,then 
they found their friend Mr. Willis came before them with a strong claim that 
followed almost Immediately afterwards, in following Professor Hnllv, and being 
appointed Jacksonian Professor, at Cambridge, of experimental philosophy— a 
choir which the lister University of Oxford had not ; and tlie University of 
Cambridge was fortunate in bating Instituted such n professorship and in hnving 
appointed such a professor— (Applause.) Then Mr. Will* bad never selfishly 
clung to one particular view of architecture, and in one of hit papers he found 
be gave an essay on the difference between the entablatures of Egyptian 
and Grecian architecture. Then bis elaborate essays on cathedrals, especially 
Canterbury, had always been of much service, and he had done a great deal In 
tlie way of showing them how observations should be mode on such matters. At 



last came the honourable testimonial which he had tbe pleasure of 
Mr. Willis with— the gold medal of the Queen. He was rare they wire all mi 
Indebted to Mr. Willis for bis papers and contributions, In his eni 
tlie art and science of architecture. His teaching had been as useful In 
cal appliances and mechanical science as it had bom found valuable In 
to all that was useful, at well as elegant and ornamental, in architecture. *To 
medal was more honourably deserved, and no medal was ever mora worthily 
bt*stowed, than that which ft was now his pleasure to hand to Professor Willis— 
( Applause ). (The Chairman then presented the gold medal to Mr. Willi* amidst 
loud applause.) He hoped that health and strength would be given to him so 
that be might be enabled to continue hi* most useful, most 
valuable labours— (Applause). 

Professor Willis, In returning thanks, said he found 
the same difficulty at that to which his friend in tlie chair had all 
speech, in which lie bad greatly exaggerated any claims lie might 
could hardly thank them for the crent honour which had been 
him that night, without saving icmething of himself. The honour 
upon him that evening n 
in the course of his lit. 
Institute, conveyed in 
forget, in reference t 
to time, he would only 
wnt ever before : it 



oTirrT^ 
fcrred 
"receive 



was one ol the great honours he had happened to nee!. 
•, and the testimonial which lie had received from the 
ch flattering words from the Chairman, he I 
lie works which be hail Ventured to publish ■ 
mtion one, which would be still dearer to Urn than it 
>ne which might have contributed to the reputation Mr. 

iiii pleasure, bee* use 



Tite had assigned to him, and he suouUl always look at it 
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rvk-rred to iw an " Essay on the YnulU or the Middle Ages." He assured the 
members of the Institute Ik should never forget tbc honour they had bestowed 
upon bim, or tbc kind way in which the President luid spoken of him- 
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e Chairmax said the nejtt reward he had the pleasure of . 

K R. Wilson, for illustrations 



Paul. 



Priory, 



Milcharo, for • demgii for a 



the Institute silver medal, wilh five guineas, tn Mr. 
and a description of the Church of Si. Peter and J*t 
Northumberland. 

Mr. Wiuox brlrflv acknowledged the compliment. 

Tin- Chaikmam next presented o prize in lioi>k« of the 
instead of the Soane medallion, to Mr. C. H. M, " 
:im«cum nf sculpture and painting. 

Tlir CilAinstAX thru presented Mr. CuckereU's prite of ten guineas to Mr. 
A. W. Davie*, for n design for a •mail market -house nnil nxiiu above. 

The Chairman pr>«ntr«l the next priic (an Institute one in book*) to Mr. 
K. I*. Spiers, lor a dc<ign for a villa. 

TV Cijaikmax said tl»e next prize was one of ten guineas, which he hail 
offered (or the >»:»t stuilv in something Clavdral, because, though a great lover of 
(Inthic architecture, he was wishful that Classic should not Iw forgotten. Tim 
(iriir was awarded to Mr. II. 8. Legg, for designs for a small town-hull aiul a 
railway station. 

The'CitAii:* vx thr next print he bad to present was what was known as 
the *tiitl' :it'» prize i in hook*), anil tliev were always very unxiou* to i-ncourage 
student* in everything that wa» pooj. The priie was awarded to Mr. It. Fl. 
( '.vrr -liter, for a design for a dl»|Ki«iry. «ilted for a minufvcluring town. 

The Chairman then presented Mr. S. Fry, atudeiil, with a prize In boolu, for 
the bent series of monthly sketches. 

The Ciiaikman, on the part of the Council, urzrd on their young friends who 
hod received prUcs to exert themselves Hill further. The prize* were not in 
themselves of so much value, but as being calculated to call forth application, 
industry, and taatc, tliey were of (Treat importance. 

Thr Architecture nf /'uWinr.— The Itcv.GlsoKtiK WILLIAM*, B.D., then 
read a paper bv Seignior Pierotii, architect to the Pasha of Jerusalem, " On 
JeKUh and rtoman Architecture in Palestine, from the earliest period to the 
lime of the Crusade*." rtelgnMH* Pierotti was present, and pointed out on 
various plan* and drawing; place* referred to in hia paper, which will he found 
reported in another portion of this issue. 

Mr. J. Ferodaaon, baring: been called upou by the Chairman, said be really 
itid not know tbat the paper which bad been read called for any remarks from 
iiim. What Seignior Vicmtti bad given them that evening was not new. It 
wns not an account of his discoveries, but an account of a variety of buildings 
existing in Palestine which they knew of before. He had expressed nothing new, 
nod, therefore, it was noineoesaar« be(Mr. Ferguavon) should refer to the subject. 
It Srtanior Pierotti had confined himself to his own researches and discoveries, as 
he did nt tlie Architectural Museum, it would have been well worth while to discus* 
the matter thoroughly, because that gentleman bad, with great industry and 
intelligence, and with great success, explored the underground watercourses and 
other mutters ofiotirrst ; but nil the points he had brought forward that evening 
wen; not new, but well known. As to the Golden Gateway, Seignior Pierotti 
said it was not a building of Herod or of Justinian ; if it was meant to he said 
it wa< a building of Conatantlue, they all knew that Conitaotine did not build 
tbo temple, or a part of the temple. He did not quite agree with what Seignior 
Pierotti advanced about the Holy Sepulchre; and as to what were called 
Pouts of (Solomon, he should like to know why they were called *o, for 
they were not mentioned in the Bible or iu Josepbus. Seignior Pierotti 
had not brought forward any building they did not know before, nor had he 
brought forward any new idea on the subject of the buildings in Palestine, and 
though a book on such a suhjnet would be valuable, he did not know that he bad 
anything to say on the subject of the lecture. He thought, however, they were 
nil indebted to Seignior Pierotti, who, for eight years, hod surveyed and brought 
to light tile architecture and orchfEology of Jerusalem ; in that way he had done 
great siTvice, and he (Mr. Kergusson ) should hail with pleasure the publication 
of hi* work. He proposed a vote of thanks to Seignior Pierotti for his valuable 
labours in Jerusalem, tbe results of which, he hoped, be would very soon give to 
the world in tbe work he proposed to publish. 

The Iter, (i en in; it Wilmamm seconded the vote of thanks. Tbe only shore 
he had in tbe bnsioca* of the evening was simply reading a translation of the 
pnper by Seignior Pierotti ; but he was surprised to bear Mr. Fciyusaou say there 
was nothing new la the paper, for the description of the Pools of Solomon, and 
other objects, were new ; objects, which he (Mr. Williams) never saw when be 
was in Palestine. Ami it was a great merit of Seignior Pierotti that be had given 
thou something positive to go upon, for formerly they groped in the dark. Now 
tbat Seignior Pierotti had sifted the dust they were in a better position, and the 
publication of his work would, be (Mr. Williams) thought, lead to important 
mutts. He quite felt himself tbat they did not at all yet know the value of the 
'discoveries of Seignior Pierotti nor seen their way Iv the Inductions from the 
discoveries he had mode, and they would, he was sure, all apply themselves to his 
book when it was published. It was certainly satisfactory thus far that Mr. 
Ferguasun had been confirmed in his previous views on tbe subject of Jerusalem, 
and so had his ( Mr. Williams's) been confirmed, but he certainly hoped that 
would not be tlie most satisfactory result of Seignior Pierulti's discoveries, and 
that tbey might arrive at some satisfactory conclusions in which the members 
of tbe Institute would be able to acquiesce. 

Tbc Chairman said lie never saw any collection half so complete of the ruins 
of Jerusalem as that which that evening adorned tlie walls of the Institute. He 
proceeded to say that he recollected Barry, very particularly on hi* return from 
Syria, remarking on tbe character of the masonry their, that was, the course* of 
stone being set urn- on the other in tlie Jewish masonry ; but tbat was not peculiar 
to Jewish masonry, as lie had seen it in Perugia. In tlie great minuteness of 
tin: illustrations much of value was to be found, and when the proaused work 
was complete they might famish suggestions for a better acquaintance with the 
most Interesting country referred to. 

Mr. Wtiii.KV n o* happy to say that Seignior Pieruttl had given, in a practical 
way, a notion cf its architecture worthy of the Holy Land — a country where the 
most important events had taken place — and it certainly was n most important 
country at thetlmcnf tbe Jews and Konian*. In his opinion there wa*miich novelty 
brousht forward iu various portions of the paper of Seignior Pierotti ; but he thought 
lade mistake* in hi* remarks about tlie time 



of the building. As to the Golden Gate, Mr. Ferguaaan said Seignior Pierotti 
stated It was not llerodiiui nor of the Justinian period ; but he ( Mr. Wigley) 
thought Seignior Pierotti said at Urompton it was Justinian, He (Mr. Wiglev) 
thought, however, that they had here a complete piece of work of the time of 
Herod the Great. In Justinian's time there could iw no reason for such a gate 
being constructed on the spot when- it was. As to tbc Southern Gate, which 
was not alluded to in the lecture, it seemed to be of the same period as the 
(Jolden date. 

Professor Dosaldsojs said, having ohserved remains of antiquity in various 
parts of the Roman empire, his opinion was, that the Golden Gateway did not date 
from any remntc time, or from a refined period of Rome. Even at the time of 
the Antoninus tbey did not And architecture so degraded as in tlie detail* of the 
Golden Gateway lieforc them. They had proof ol that both at Haibec ami 
Palmyra, so that the Golden Gateway must have beru of a much later period 
than that assigned to it. lie proceeded to soy tbat he felt convinced that it 
would be difficult to briug before them satisfactory historical and architectural 
evidence of the peculiar construction of a chamber, by looking, as the lecturer had 
done, down a hole. When be (Professor Donaldson) visited the tombs o) 
the Egyptians, with tlie glimmer of the lights it was difficult for bim to 
discover tho construction of tbe tombs. Therefore, it would he difficult, 
' by looking through a hole of small diameter, to tell what was tbe peculiar 
construction of a chamlicr. Seiguiur Pierutti alluded to a parallel architecture 
in Greece to what he found in the Host; but he (Mr. Donaldson) did not 
find the parallel, and he saw a much more recent construction, both in tbc 
forms of tbe stones and tlie modes la which they were put together, than 
Seignior Pierotti would lead them to believe these monument* were of. At the 
same time, he begged to award to Seiguior Pierotti tbe due meed of praise for 
bringing before tbem all he could ascertain, but still to warn him against being 
too easily led away. 

Tbe vote of thanks to Seignior Pierotti was carried by acclamation, and the 



TIIAMKS EMBANKMENT. 

THE following b a copy of Mr. M 'Clean's report to the First Commissioner of 
Works, of the estimated expenditure to carry into effect the provisions of 
the Thame* Embankment Bill ; distinguishing the cost of tbe approaches' to tbe 
embankment, and of the street between the embankment and the Mansion- 
house, including compensation and all other expenses ; also the estimated cost of 
the Low-level sewer, and the length of the embankment and of each street. 
Estimated cireulltun to carry law offset the pro- 

vietan* of tbe Tluuue* f-niusnkmcsit Dill, in- £ 
dieting iY>mr*ti*nttun and off other expenses. .. . . . l,.VM,noi> 

BsUmaxal cc«t of the approaches to tbe embank- 

meat so ,000 

Estimated cost of lb* <re*W betwoen tbo crubsni- 
meut and tit* Msns&oit.biisMi, tuclucliusr ootm- 

la.'li'AUQIl soil *U fttocr expenses &O3.003 

Tbo length oi eoibsnkineot between WmUulnctcr- Y.inU. 

brides and Ulnckf risrs-brMxv - . 

Lcnctii of ftrect from emlmnknxnt to Musioo. 

Tioom; .... l,'>yi 

letnrtli of *|itiroselies to embankment :— 

Krnsn WbluvuUl 711 

From Wnitahal]. place Hit 

Pram VlUien-unet I on 

From BuckLna*bam«treet 73 

From Orll-atrwt — 'W 

From WoltlngtomaroK «l 

From Surrey-stmK 14 

From Sorfolk'Streflt ?<»s 

From Arandol'fuwi 3*1 

Mr. Basabxette states tbat it is not possible to give a close estimate for tbe cost 
of constructing the Low-level sewer within the embankment on tlie north side of 
the Thames without deAnite plans from which to estimate, but it may be ap- 
proximately stated at £30,0110, Including the branch connections, but exclusive of 
tlie preparation of the foundations, 
debited to the embankment. 



THE POLYTECHNIC rNSTTTUTlON. 

T II P. director! have Introduced several novelties to attract holiday folk to this 
Institution. I'rufcsaor J. H. Pepper i« lecturing "On Colour in 
General, and Coal Tar Colour* in Particular." After alluding to tar, and tracing 
up from that dlwcrceable fluid the production of bcnxolc, aniline, mauve, and 
magenta, the lecturer proceed* to show hi* audience some curious productions of 
colours; the experimeata are shown with tbc assistance of the large voltaic 
battery and electric light. Stereoscopic views of *' Pari* as it is," shown by the 
new achromatic lenses, are by Mr. England. Then come* tlie lectures and 
stance of Messrs. King and Matthews to fill up tlie interval before the display of 
a new dloruinle series ol dissolving views of Londou, in all its interesting epochs. 
Tbenc views are designed by Mr. Brown, and painted by Messrs. Childe and Hill. 
The Brousil family, awl n musical and buffo entertainment by Mr. George 



Pretentijiu Iscrihtation of Stsam Boilbbh.— According to the 
Mining Journal Mr. Peter Taylor, Hulmr, has pu ten ted an invention which 
consist* In applying a pipe to the Interior of a steam-boiler, which jupe is made with 
a longitudinal slot extending the entire length of the boiler, and communicating 
with an off-pipe, in which is u discharge valve capable of being upeoed and closed 
rapidly ; the valve Is of tbe usual mushroom shape, and in the boss, or on the 
spindle, is a diugonal tube, taking in a fixed stud ; the groove i* of such an 
inclination that by turuiug tbe spindle about one-hull" round the valve i< opened 
sufficiently to disch*rge tlie scdinieut which enters tbe pipe through the slot 
aboie ref-rred to. Iu some cases two or more slotted pipes are applied near the 
bottom of the Iwller, ami one or more are supported near tbe surface of the water 
in tbo boiler, to collect the scum ; tlie pipes may be connected to the same blow- 
off valve, or each pipe may have its separate valve. 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
Tlf-R. COCHRANE'* taertion— that an address be presented to 
itl praying that *l>e would he graciously pleased to issue n 
inquire into lbs state of the public buildings erected by Parliamentary grants 
wiihiu the last twenty years, ami also of tbc nouses rented fur the public service ; 
and to inquire whether, by adopting more comprehensive plan* of building, 
greater public convenience,' greater eeonomv and unity of design might not bo 
atlttio.il— »i. leruught brlnre the House of Commons mi Tuesday, unil was tost by 
a majority of <17, them being 40 votes tor, and ll(i against, Ihe'motion. 

The proposer said tint the question of which he had given notice was one of 
great importance, ami latterly questions comect«l with the improvement* of the 
metropolis had attracted ranch attention. Hr rejoiced that be was nblr to intro- 
duce, the •abject without reflecting on the management or conduct of the First 
Commissiooer of Works or that of his predecessors In office, every one of whom, 
he was sure, had done Iris bast for the improvement of the metropolis. What he 
complained of was the vicJouaneaa of the system. Anxiety for a comprehensive 
plan of improvements, especially in this neighbourhood, dated as far back as 1782. 
l*reviously to that date the whole of the improvements of the metropolis were in 
the hands* of th" Crown. In 1782, however. so large a debt had been incurred 
with so little Parliament ury responsibility that an Art was passed to prevent the 
Sovereign from spending in improvements more than £.'i,IMK»a year without the 
sanction of Parliament, and a surveyor-general of work was appointed. Not- 
withstanding this Act of Parliament, very little amelioration In the system took 
place. In ll»28 u most important rnmniittcr was appointed on the subject, and 
the state of things developed by them was such that it was found necessary to 
change the whole construction of the system. In that year a change was made, 
and In 1831 the present Hoard of Works waa constituted. In the whole of the 
evidence given before that cofntnittrc tbc importance of baring some compre- 
hensive plan of Improvement, instead of proceeding on the bit-by-bit system, was 
strongly urged on the committee. Mr. Wyatt expressed an opinion that nothing 
could lie more extravagant or expensive than the existing mode of conducting 
public works. It wis Uie Intention of the Government to erect a Foreign-office 
close to Uowning-strert, and a site had been nlrradv purchased. As far bark as 
1830 a committee sat on this Terr question, and the "evidence taken before it as to 
the condition of the Foreign-office was quite extraordinary. The witnesses said 
there was a great sinking in the centre of the Foreign-ufliee, the party wall* 
had sunk considerably in consequence of the nnevennesa of the floors. The 
architect stated that he had pnt bars under the floor, beam* above, and other 
beams bolted through the front and back walls. It was further slated that on 
one occasion, while an animated disruption was iirocrrding ttetwren a Foreign 
Minister and an ambassador a portion of the ceiling tell on tbrir heads. Such 
was the state of the Foreign -office twenty-three years ago, and not a single stone 
had been laid of a new Foreign-office. As to the Hword-offloe, any person 
visiting it mnst ho astonished at the state in which the records were kept. All 
the most valuable recants of the country were heaped up In a number of small 
buildings crowded round the llecnrd-office, and at any time a fire might destroy 
the greater portion of the most valuable records of the country. A State Paper- 
office was built about thirty years ago - in 1855 It was proposed to add a story 
to it, and now it was intended to pull that down. He believed that already the 
whole of the records in that building had been swept into those miserable hove,* 
clustered round the Recorti-ollice. Then take the Kxdsc-otnee, the 
Revenue-otHcr, which lad cost £100,001), but, notwithstanding thfa 
the Inland Revenue Department occupied ninety rooms tu Somerset 
e, and the building itself was deficient in accommodation. As to ltucking- 
hnm Palace, Lord Russell, in 1847, pointed out the extraordinary an I incon- 
sistent mode of proceeding which had been adapted with regard tu that building. 
First it coat £"240,1)00 ; then were added the wings, then a front, then a hall- 
room ; and the result was an expenditure of £1,200,000. Tbc most glaring case 
ol all was the War-office, uf which a short time ago there could have been no 
leas than seventeen different departments scattered over I-otidon. At present, 
Including the War-office in Pall-mall and the Hone Guards, there must be ten 
or twelve Sir Charles Barry bad stated before a committee that the greatest 



amount of cost. It was the daty of the Government to < 

by the erection of handsome bnildings. When other countries spent so many 
millions for that purpose, was it too much to ask this country to spend £2,500,000 
for public improvements in this metropolis.' Let the House consider bow 
anxious continental nations were to adorn their capitals. Many hovel* 
were collected in the neighbourhood of the Houses of Parliament, and it would 
be an economical arrangement, to say the least, to introduce improvements. We 
should be gainers by the cluinge. It had been said that Ibe question of em- 
banking the Thame* had been mooted for the last two hundred years, and that 
it was to the glory of the right lion, gentleman's tedilcship that he had com- 
menced the work of embankment. Let the right bon. gentleman odd another 
glorv to his mltleship by determining upon some plan for the erection of public 
offices which would be worthy of this country and on ornament to the metro- 
polis. 

In reply Mr. Cowf-eu said he sympathised with tlx; motive of the bon. 
gentleman who brought this subject hefore llie House, and quite agreed with him 
in the desire to see this great metropolis embellished with handsome public 
buildings. The commission proposed would, however, it appointed, supersede 
the responsibility of the ICxrrullve Government in regard to such matter*, and 
lie was sore that the only security which the House had for due economy being; 
observed was to fix n definite tWpoiaibility upon the Government. A commis- 
sion—not looking upon the question in a financial aspect, as the Government 
would be obliged to do — would probably fix upon a comprehensive plan which 
would cost five or six millions to carry it out. This would produce a reaction 
in the House, ami would divert it from attending to what was really useful and 
practical. The present moment also was inopportune for such an inquiry. The 
bon. gentleman spoke as if tbc Government hod no comprehensive plan, 
whereas they were ut this very moment eugoged in carry ing into effect a portion 
of o very comprehensive plan" which had been under consideration for a great 
many years. The appointment of a commission would not hasten but rather 
retard the progress or the Improvement. If everybody** project were to be dis- 
cussed all oavnnce would be checked for same time. Hut this was not the main 
ground on which he relied for asking the House to reject the motion. There 
was really nothing for the commission to inquire into that was worth the attention 
of a body so formally constituted. There lvosnnly one public building which bad 
been erected by Parliamentary grants during the last twenty years— the Record- 
office In Chancery-lane — (bough several bad been enlarged. He was happy to aay 
that that bnllding was in n very good eomliti.m, and there was very little to in- 
quire Into about it. The condition of the buildings rented ior the public service was 
also very good. The other point on which It wo* proposed to direct an inquiry 
was, whether, by adopting a more comprehensive plan of building, greater public 
convenience, economy, and unity ofdeaign might not be attained. On this point bo 
might observe that the present plan which the Government was In part carrying 
oat was a comprehensive one, and hail originated from the im uiries of twenty or 
thirty years. As early as 1892 planr wire proposed for a grand building in 
Howulng.street, and these plana were laid before a committee. Iu 1830 a cotn- 
' mittre on the subject made some very useful suggestions, namely, that the Foreign 
' and Colonial offices, which then occupied private houses, should lie rebuilt and 
I form part of the general plan for the occupation of the whole unoccupied space 
between Ml. Joroe* "s-park and the Thame*. That recommendation was the 
foundation of the plan which was now being carried out. In 1854, Mr. Prnno- 
tfaome prepared a plan for that purpose. In 1865 a bill wo* Introduced into Par- 
liament. In leWI there was a cummlttee, and in the present year. 1*12, the first 
stone was to be laid of a building which had been for so many years discussed. 
The scheme for a comprehensive building had been fully considered. In 185(7 toe 
Chief Commissioner of Work*, now Lord Llonover. Invited all the architects of 
the world to compete as to the best way of laving out the targe plot of land be- 
tween St. James s-park and the Thames. The first prize was awarded to a 
French architect, and that was the very plan upon which the Government waa 
now proceeding. If the House of Commons should, nn n future occasion, vote 
the requisite funds for the purpose, the plan, of which the buildings about to be 
erected formed a part, could be carried out a* a harmonious whole. The Porelgn- 
blic convenience mnst arise from Urn whole of the public building* being office would not stand alone. The ground on which it was to be erected was * 
Hunt likewise stated that tbe bit-by-blt mode of proceed- quadrangle, and it was intended that <*eh corner should he occupied, the whole 

space to Include the India-office, tbc Colonial-office, and the Pay-office, a* well 



Mr. 

log was most inexpedient, as the owner* uf property never tailed to 
ask extraordinary prices for the sites. He also quoted the evidence, of Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, who was in favour of the concentration of the public offices in White- 
hall and the vicinity of the House* of Parliament, and referred to Lord Llanover, 
who advocated the concentration in Iti5ti. The Right Hon. Mr. Cowper, when 
examined hefore tbc committee of 1858, gave evidence showing the expense and 
inconvenience of tbe present mode of renting private bouses a* additional offices, 
nnd the committee reported in favour of the acquirement uf the freehold of the 
ailjaccDt property a* the truest economy for tbe State. The committee of 1850 
also reports! in favour of buying up the whole property in the neighbourhood ; 
and Mr. Hunt gave detailed estimates and calculation*, showing that the pro- 
perty and land bounded by George-street, the Thames, the Park, and Richmond- 
terrace could be acquired for £1,000,000, and that tbe necessary building* could 
be erected for n further £ 1 .500,000. Haifa million bad been paid, or would he 
lid, for new Foreign office*. Was the House aware that for the hire of build- 
ing* for public afficesj^or the repairs upon them, and lor the expense* of furnish- 

F the interest 



India-office, tbc Colonial-office, and the Pay- 
the Foreign -office. There would he plentv of room for nil, lor alter the 
Foreign and India-offices had been erected there would still be 70,000 
square feet of ground ; and when the Law Courts were removed from W est- 
minster Hall 30,01X1 les t more would be at the disposal of tbe public. Thi* 
would give a total of 110,000 square feet. It seemed to be necessary, for 
the purposes of the navy, that the Admiralty should be removed from 
Somerset House to Whitehall, which would give additional room there; It 



consequently appeared to him to be au extravagant proposal to a»k Parliament 
for any fresh land. Besides, there were already public works in contemplation 
and in progress in the metropolis that would occasion an outlay of probably over 



paid 

ings 

Ing, we were r*> ing £82,tNJ0 a \eur T — n >um which would artuallv nav 
upon tbe £2.500,000. Since 1821, independently of the House* of 
- J the Royul palaces, we had spent £500,000 upon public buildings. 

dntment of a Royal commission to Investigate 
catc any expensive plans; be did i 
ace. tin the contrary, be thought tbe proouooc 
of a comprehensive plan which would afford 
width of nnproarlw-s— thus combining beauty 



the House 
thrse figure*. 



sanction tbc appointment uf 

He did not advocate any expensive plan*; he did not 
urge the House to anv extravagance, tin the contrary, be thought tbe probable 
'I would be the production 

', symmetry of design, and width of' approecho*— thus combining beauty 
/, and preventing a larger outlaw This was the proper time for 
maturing and carrying out such a scheme, ft was proposed to spend £200,000 
or £300,000 upon the Admiralty, and every sixpence of that money might much 
lietter be laid out to the improvement of this part of London. He Limply wished 
the House to ascertain what building* they wanted, and to adopt some plan. At 

' out any satisfactory result. 
"1 might decide what quan- 
effices; ami then that an 

architect should be appointed to peer* re an estimate for the buildings, which 
should be handsome, and in n superior style, hut not unnecessorllv expensive. 
The building should be competed for, and the Government should limit the 



ine uouse to ascertain what buildings tliry wanted, and t 
present they were sejuaudrring the public money without 
His object in proposing n Royal commission wa9 thnt it n 
tity of ground was required to concentrate the public eil 



£4,0(»;000. The plan* now acted upon were comprelicnsive, and it wo* in hi* 
own office considered essential that all new public buildings should be erected in 
contiguity with each other. The scheme of Sir Richard Ilromlry involved the 
taking down of all the present offices, many of which were in every way excellent 
ones, and the cost of carrying it out would be enormous. It wo* not at all likely to 
be acted upon. The course be proposed to take with regard to the Admiratt' 
was simply to enlarge- it. The allegation that the War-office now occupicei 
houses was correct, bat they were all accessible to each ot her. and were con 
if not handsome, and no complaint had le« made by tbe War-office authorities. 
As to tbr Record Office, It was a* perfect a building as any one could drain . and 
the Master of the Roll* did not complain thnt the building was too full. Indeed, 
be had Invited tbe sending to him of the State papers, far which room had been 
required. If additional room was nrrasury, tbc present building could be en- 
larged, for it was only a portkm of tbc building lntendeel to be erected, and when 
the Chancellor of the Kxebequer should lie prepared with tbe money it would be 
extendrrl. .Miereover, the Victoria Tower contained sixty-four fireproof rooms 
designed for records. As to its lx Ing an economical arrangement to erect new 
offices instead of retaining those now in use, he inuld not agree. The sum paid 
in reuts was, in fort, £26,000 ; but only £11 ,000 of this was for offices occupied 
by Government departments, the rest being expended upon the National Portrait 
Gallery, the Museum uf Geology, the Patriutic Fund, the Law Courts, and tbe War 
Department, which there was no necessity to concentrate in one locality. There 
were also the Seamen's Registry, the Stationery Office, and others, which could 
not advantageously be included in ewe building. On the ground of 
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mere wmrnnv, be maintained that the present system was tlu: 
TV rent of the bouse* mm occupied by the Foreign-office was £i,noO • year. 
Suppose the iu« build inir, with tbr (remind, tn be of tbe value of £300.000. ami 
.1 per cent, wm taken for the building and 4 per rent, for the site, that would 
give in annual value of £11,0(10. It was rather questionable, besides, whether 
ft would be rich* to throw upon the present generation the whole charge of 
erecting these office*, which would do verj' well to !«• pnt up ten or even twenty 
yearn hence. The course which the ( iovemment proposed to take would, he 
believed, proTe to he both advantageous and satisfactory, and that the buildings 
to be erected would prove worthy of .i great city. Me quite agreed in the opinion 
that it wa* desirable to liave large and comprehensive plans, but thought it to l» 
essential tint they should be renwmuhlr. lie believed tint the Issuing of a cxwi- 
nitssion would retard rather than facilitate matters, and not contribute to the 
desired result. 

Lord J. Mixxkrs, however, was not disposed to treat this motion it* one of 
economy on the one hand, or of expeif* on the other, but to rvvranl It *implv ns 
a proposal for inquiry, lie was at a loss to perceive how the right hon. gniile- 
wan could op|jo»e the motion <ki the ground tint it would ulfeet iIh> b-^itiiuatc 
action of his own office. Hi- Mid that a commission was unnce.-s*ary, Is-causs- he 
was carrying out a lura-i- and comprehensive plnn. Tluit ohs.-rv.it inn win alarm- 
ing, and' he i Lord J. .Manner.) should very much like to know what this gn-at 
and comprehensive phut wait, iteforc they reject's! the motion. The t'i.'ht lum. 
gentleman li.i I also referred to the concentration of tlic law eimrLs, iukI tltal was 
a delicate subject to >peuk about. He ( Lord J. Maimers) was under the impres- 
sion that the House of Common* had rejected Ibe scheme by which the money 
was to be louini ; but from what had been snii, it appeared to In- the opinion of 
the Ooverniuetit that the vote of the House of Common* meant nothing, and that 
the plan wan to go forwurd. That was a very imporlaut fact to coinu out inci- 
dentally in a debate of this sort ; but, whctlier the Government should diart-ganl 
or seta-lde the vote of the House of Commons, there wa* no argument urged 
against the issuing of a commission of inquiry respecting the expediency of cun- 
eentratititr the public office*. 

The t'MAJtcKu.OK of the KxctlBqt'EK said that lie was one of those who luul 
expressed great dissatisfaction In that House with respect to the history of 
the erection of important public buildings, the insufficiency of the modes of 
control, and the want of the *vuritie* of unity, oxprditiim, and economy in 
those great undertakings. .Is he understood the motion, it wa* brought forward 
much more as an Inarticulate expression of dissatisfaction than with reference to 
any definite form of remedy. As an expression of dissatisfaction 1m? could 
sympathise with the motion, but he trusted the existence of dissatisfaction would 
not induce the House to adopt precipitately a motion of that kind without being 
satisfied themselves that Ihey could find a remedy. As far as be was aware, the 
department nf Public Works— he did not speak of It at tlie present moment in 
contrast with what It was in former times — was conducted with as much energy, 
ability, and discretion, under ordinary circumstances, as the other departments 
of the Government ; hut, at the same time, it must be admitted that it was subject 
to the faults that were incidental to the whole of the system. He thought the 
history of the erection of the Houses of Parliament was in some degree a special 
case. There were jealousies entertained, and evils which they could not trace to 
the root in the administration of any particular office. When they looked back 
to the history of public buildings for the last twenty years, they must see that 
their course had been unsatisfactory. Let them take, for example, the National 
Gallery. He thought the Parliamentary discussion of the question began with 
a committee ; from a committee the question was referred tu a commission ; 
from a commission it was referred haok to a committee ; and then there was 
another commission. Not less than three or four different Judgments were de- 
livered on the site of the National Gallery. He confessed bis belief that this 
question was entirely beyond the scope of any commission. He believed that by 
appointing a commission to deal with the matter they would beonlv tempting that 
commission to make vast recommendations, involving enormous public expenditure, 
with the almost certain issneof then- recommendations remaining simply a dead 
letter. If the House had in view a particular question lying within certain Iwunds, 
such as tlie consolidation of the law courts, it might be wise to reiersuch a question 
to the consideration of a commission ; but, in this case, the commission would be 
appointed, not to consider a definite scheme, but to consider, instead of the 
Moose of Commons arid of the Government, upon what principle and by what 
methods a certain department of the .State is to be conducted, 'lite appointment 
of the commission would make a sinecure of the office of his right lion, friend 
( Mr. Cowper), who, until it had reported, might . If he could obtain leave of 
absence, travel abroad and improve hi* mind. The Government hast matte up 
their minds on this question, and were prepared to make certain proposals. The 
question of the law court* had mode some progress iu the opinions which hod 
been elicited. Government would soon bring under the consideration of the 
House plans affecting two public buildings, and Involiing question* of 
great public interest; one wotdd relate to tlu; enlargement anal arrange- 
ment of the Museum building of Kensington, and the other to the 
transfer of a large portion of the British Museum to that part of the town. Then 
there was the Foreign-office question, which he presumed had got out of the 
range of such a commission ; but the question of the consolidation of the 
Admiralty, the National Gallery, and the disposal of the site of Burlington 
House, must remain in suspense for some years, for yean it must be before a 
commission could report upon those entangled and complicated questions. The 
executive Government must take upon it«elf the management of this question, 
and submit its plans to the judgment of the House ; and no doubt these ques- 
tions would receive from the executive live consideration they deserved, and wo 
should by degrees attain to a better system. It would he impossible for toe 
commission to discharge satisfactorily the duties to be imposed upou it ; and 
its appointment would interpose practical olaitacles of a most serious nature to 
many practical plans of great consequence and importance, which wets* for the 
public coiiTeulenct! and advantage, and with respect to which the House of 
Commons would be called upon to give its judgment. On these grounds he 
hoped the House would not lie disposed to agree to the motion, 
then divided with the result before mentioned. 



Bath.— The theatre at this place, erected in le«l, from n design by G. 
at • cost, it is said, of £So,0U0, was totally destroyed h, Arc on good 



AHT -UNION OK LONDON. 

Till', annual general meeting of the subscriber* to tbe Art Cnlon wa* held on 
Tuesday last in the Adelphi Theatre, to receive the report of the Council, 
uud for the distribution of prim*. The chair was taken by Lord " 
The following is the report of the Council :■— 



The oitsa-rlption of the Art-Tnlon of I.ondou for t\e prrss-nt 
Its «-talill»hraent — "to prorootr the knnwtc'.ire sad lore «T ths» I 
atlvan-omcnt.'' amounts to lbs »um of Jf'.SiU IVt. Tlie am 
fo-jn Inlloo n £ .'s->,n-.'s. lint f"t lie* (recti <ssunier-.-lal .tain. 



tonus, as asserted b] 
with America. and -» in*- pn-sslng claim* on pi 
W'-sitd have been lanrsT. The engraving irK 
Goodall's picture. " Raising tlie Maypole." bai 
wvU by tbe eilsTcrlbtrr* as tiy the public pn-s 
It a til V r»*nejnhctvil that tbe <Vinnr"l r.rr ( 
series of designs In outline illustrative of " 'Hi 
liv Mr. Prtnlo. These deign* have been ensre 
of tb* e 



is, the illstur*. 



-the twertv-tirth of 
irts a-'nl their pmersl 
subscribed since Its 
in many provincial 
out relntionshlp* 



wlU bo tiiv«.-ntisl to ess* .ulssril" 
apprornnrcd SS tlic patient loving 



1 svmpathv, the subscript tor., for th«* ynsr 
ated to all the imbseribers. frvni Sfr. P. 
•n rtc'ive.l Willi fry i 



Mi s | nmlam of ion gnhsta* for tbe best 
• 1*1} lis of the King,'' and awruMrs! tt to a set 
vis! tiy the srttst, sod, lurniol into s volume, 
snintr v-sr. (K ths- 
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four to evil " Viviru- 



• troM 
wltles- llnr'.ln ; fonr t< 
" Kt.iloe the fslr, EUij 
l"atoc the lily maid 
erere. Ther trtve fom 
l lloutnl 



Knlit, with Uie 
— *' mfs k Mae tyns. 
t ever snswer d ueaven ; 



? the [--'Vesble, 
A Astolat ;" 

to all tlic rbaracfees lu'ibo st,.ry of ttio 
"—a -torf throuth vitikh the ls« s»)» 



and t 

" ItlsBi' tesi King" Arthur snd " his TaMt 
to o« in wurtls the woild will not willingly let me :— 

*■ O purblind men nt miserable men. 
How msny tunon; us at this very bonr 
Do risrce a Uie<:aog trouble for cursehes, 
By taking true foe falw. or fsl** for trn- : 
if. re, thro' the feeble Iwttight of tins ■-v.vrlii 
llrojilng. how many, until jsm.. and rtwch 
Thnt other, where se we as we are -s n. ' 
In aldltlno to this volume of iflustroliisst, every subscriber will reorivr, for cacti f 
psid, on cngrartng oomtnem-v.1 In' Mr. Hhexiton, and completed by Mr. C 11. Jems, from 
the rharming little picture by Mr. Ineksee, called " A labour of 1 .ore. ' 

Mr. E. liaiiclyffe has lm>n asntmiasinnel to execute for the As-ociattoa a volume of 
ehhim.1 from tins works of the late Dnvid t'ox. an arti< wbi"» drswlni.-* ore mist rightly 
••.llltisl.sl l v lli.-s' l*.t .|iL»lillid to jndev of »r<irksof art. Tb* etehtngs convey very s*ns- 
fss-torib tin- Inric :..«-. vl.-nnr, .uid other ehnevieristtes of i*n» master. A oertuin naniiier 
of the vulumea will f..rm |.sn i»f tlie n«s-»sii .lirtrthslttnn. 

In aorot.l.uioe with * stntemci.l in li s ir ';o« isejsirt, Um- I'onneil otferesl s certain number 
of pretnlum' for iliswlniri and tre.b 's l-y paints of the s liis.ls in ojiitns-U-in wilh tho 
Govcrnmrot IV-vence sn.1 Art ISepartioent. The tv>ancll creeel ps-pccially m their pro- 
speotas tbe importance of the study of the human and animal forms. fifty works were 
submitted lu response, ant these ween exhibited with the prircs ft the year in the gsusarieB 
of the Society oMsritish Artists. Professor liunn>is:>n, IV-feseor Bell, P r u fes u -T ft istim- 
Oott. Mr. Trooirbt-n. ;ui4 Ihe liJ.n. sees., were appointed s ivsmmittse lo evnntinsi them, 
soil they reported vilth i-'eent repret that the ex|S.-fc*tloits ig the t'liuns-H lisvl not tsssn 
eoLliscl. kOtl that In u.i many inrt.inces the i-ftorts srser foenle. Some f- a'. Iso s-ever. of 
lbs- ikslgns subeniue.t, were vs-ry Rsssl, anil the I sianell swanletl £ln to -Mr. M. H. >3<len, 
of the Stoke Srbool u( Art. fur » mssili'-s plausn, soosrian much bolr.ntsi of cones-ption 
snd freedom of hatvlllnir ; each to Mr. A. .1. Klwes. of the isrhool if Art. south Keosing- 
ton. sad Miss c. 1'Mllnit. of tits I'amate sobi«,i of Art. gaera-ssiuare. for drawing* of 
animals from life ; sol M to Mr. Kmlcriik Jenks, of the Birmingham Krhnol 'X Art, fen- 
aiktslgn for s dish. Mr. HUtns iles«ni fori, ttvs.sdi.-a plateau Is helnu-oarrusl oat by 
Mssur*. WoljwsKsl. Thi n-solt will form isirt of the ittstrtbatlno of a futun- ;nsr. 
Tbo irentlsmon s|snolnted to exomins- these works said la their report, - 
*• Vour osnralttrc having hail in view !>>.> orlttlnal purposBfor which tfo Art f'nlon was 
established, vis.. • to promote tlie knowUslse and love of the Hue arts, ami their general 
udvsuvcenumt in the ilritlsh empire, by a wide duTUsion of the work, of native artists, and 
to elevste art and encoanure its profit* r. by ercatlng an increased demand fur their works 
and an improrfsd taste on the |sirt ot the pnhllc.' " 

The Coutiniltssr base railed u» mind the numrrons efforts which tlie Council have made 
during s period of twenty-rtve yaars to fulfll its mission. In various >b-tnrttaetits isf tho 
nao arts their aim hss been to rnsate n love and taste for their etudy and peislactton, an- 
Innusaswd by any personal motive, whether of rivalry, reputaUou, or peottt. The attention 
ig the ('ottncil tax long hsen directed to one branch nf their .luuis as spieistly worthy of 
eonriderstloo - namely, the apphcatii-n of the principles of hhrh art to r.treets i-sl common 
use or ornament in which all classes may bvko pleamro. 'the colli-otions in the British 
Musena. not to speak of those of Naples, Horns, Paris, and Irermany. .how how intimately 
high art may Is- allied with the oommiaarst purpirssss of life, sod how Intention, 
thought, and grace may lie embodied, so as to give general psaasnre and produce Nftaas 
maut. 

There is no rRason why our manufacture* may not- arris s st tlu* same excellence. In an 
artistic point of view, as Is shown in oiiler work.. Is not the whole sjiherv rst nstareasotsn 
to as as to the ancients, demandinc to le •tsslixl *1th fpislly high osiurntlons and with 
clear romprcbetuoocis r is our natus-inl lii-tney tn bs read in vwin? Are our poets, our 
traditions, to 1st overtooked > Why fbnnl.lurit thsss he lirooeht Into ids;, snd made to 
keep idlve in our minds an oslminiUoo and rs otrenee for i xcellere- nisi S»:inty, by being 
transferred to Uie ortsproluctiotis *it our n\anuf*i-torir. ? Tids, bowi v.r. Is not to be 
elBxxeil by punyeirorta. but by high aims, and by ronstant laborious study ■ by a oxreful 
avakhuvronf meretlietous orn»sni.nt, and a diwngard of the |>rsjsti of the hrnorant, wlns«< 
ooncs-isrloiis of excellence do not go beyond the mis* commonplace and Inferior representa- 
tions nt natnr<> arid art. 

Tbo su|iert.,r.ty id the Pnicch in many brain hes has nude Itself frit, not only in compo- 
sitinn, form, an.1 evecntinn, but in lowncse of J 



of irreat material '.-neat tu them, even in s .usxunercinl point of view. It It 
ile-freof the Art I'r.lon to contribute u> the formation in thiso 
of llr- hichest ituvracter. With a. I tbe nveohnnMial i 



faetore. of llr- hichest ituvracter. With a. I tbe nvechnnMial eontrivimces so aliuinlaot In 
(ireat Brltvln. the feeling for the beautlfnl onjrht to keep pace srith the progress of science. 
But nlthi.ugti nnisiti has been dune daring tste } oars, yet very much is still srantlng to enablo 
as b". is|iial Uie w..rk* ..f ttu. l«st seNs.U of Italy, and the put snd | rressit schools of our 
nctiiht..iir&. Thi n- Is still a wide ts-J.l „pcn, as witness tbe vsat dlffereuoo in the varlotu 



t>-rssot Itally^tettrtv. ^ dignity and ImnartaitM scarcely toleorer 

l^'ww rnVks^'TbeXwrt^ A "ge» ; thn 

dnuklng gbwsm and ewer* id an old Venetian ; tlie carrM bellows and pointed pistes of a 
Florentine dan*-,— evhllst an amount of tnvenonn. crac--. nod skill, that makes them 
object., of delight for snoceeillng eentuf os. valnoi tsfsmn! inice. and rarefully treasured. 

If the common things of ue.lsy mere teautiful. as they might be : if the eves of the 
mnltiluilc were sehoded as to eic-lleneo of form, harmne.y of colour, and tltnesa for pur- 
(sw, Ihej would not tolerate a |™b!lr rtatu.- that sas iuiuerfeet : they would give nojnlM 
t» pletuna wi'hoot thought and good iatvotinn,- b, dautis Inconrruuos arsl ituiU-. 

In .omieelinn srith those viesi s- tc, nsrimon tblnes. vies-so.'on urcrd b.i thnConneU, 
Mr. ,1-dm L.icht--n has ilesigntd for the a— s-latl-ni s cemmesnorntive tnixs, t.r esrddlsh, 
to bo i-ioi-utoi in ponelsin. It inrliHSfs a brail of the tsnients.1 Pries-e t'onsort tn tha 
i-ntrc, with time gnjoi" nroond It, represetitliw tbe Prince di«ril«tln« rewsnls to 
In art, st-tence. end literature. IsMnpbs l»nr taiJets will, vwwa of the tint KvM- 
I, tbo Palacoot Westminster, and of L>abome. Tlie n 
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v.-l, and < 



i.j . 



e», (irr aImt 
rill be ■la. 



Introduced. The 

Ull tOKlftV. It U 



Ami SeotUnd ninl i;u"Ut.<>M tmm toon 
de*li:ii 1. laving eumiw.1 out hy Mr. Oj| 
right to m> that ihe*e wurki are not <**»tly. 

Mention h.ivim* Syr nude of his hVtal niithive*i the late l'rince Consort, the CattneU 
tiionot irfnun 'r,»rn joining In the (rein r-U rxprtwaiiia of nnfelffned lament f<--r the low tfao 
nation, ai -veil :rs our r vi rwl t,mcen, I*** snataincd. ITie l*rince had deve/rd mtich of hi* 
CI »n-* ntnl jrrvat si i.ity to the niWanccnient of the art* In this coantry. r^iee-ia-Iy In cun- 
nwtlvn wlUi inuiiLifartup.**, mid wil! I>: held in irniteftiJ memory by the nntkrn to th* 1 lal***l 
n*.*, TV |*Nip!i' are wklnj t.< en* t n worthy iiKintiai*'Qt in hi* honour. We may 
hamhly rxprv*- a hope Unit tM< will l»- m.vde an nil in til*- fcU anonn^ut at the art* h* 
hired » weJl, ut ! a uulKf! m-onl of the r>-iiioti they have *t thu time atulned itinorikr.t 
c«. The guecn hiu mom and nvirv cmfeunM hem-lf M her i»«>ple b>- those 

uMrniDix-i with reference to bci {Treat b« reavement whUh have reach-M them. 
' To itf*»THfr tV object- for ;>ru, ■« c 1«< <' mud Iiuto cr*nnii»»or*nl Mr. E. W. Wron ami 
Mr. Rol-ert Jt-IT* r-m to exec-ate tvg L-u-reUet* from MUtoo. which will bo prodncvtl In 

•u.-Iit to xuakc the charjcterUU* of one of thivo 
other /*avr; earr. jiht which out, Mr. Wyon lift* illu<tfm|«d the Uik*,— 
'- Now the brU't.t morning Star. day's luuiiln/rr, 
tv.me* danriti^ frufn th. Km., ami hr.nj,m with hrr 
The flowery May. who .rom her preen lap throw* 
The yellow cowslip and the pole primrose :" 
while Mr. MMM Iioj embodied th<> Ht**,— 

■ — ■ Him thr Almighty power 
llnrlnl hraiUonir flamlt>»f f r it the ethereal afcjr. 
With hiileuua nun and cwiibartion do«n to btxtotnlc*; penlitinn." 

/*,im-tiMf l^Mt, I, 4.1, 

In addition to the-v, fare***-* of 'M'arartaru.;- l, v Mr. Foley, R.A.. wiil lw diatnbntnt. 
r modal-, by Mr. Wiener, iximm.-tnorattv, or th- Ute .-ir Charlet Ilarry. K.A.. will 
orm i«.rl of the diitrlhution. Other nuaUla am- In |wi- tm tfoa t in continuation oi oar 



lv<»ry. and di-tribnted. It 
, aud of tin- .. 




It may I* 
prepared f or the 
paw men t. 

Vacanciea In tho <'<n;ndt hav 
A. HalJftt, K«j„ and U, Milne- 

The fullowtnV U a *tAtein«nt oi 
Total amount recciv 



Nt'ti made hy tin 
B<q. ; Mr. Jai. IT 
>J revclpta and diaboratumiti 



retirement of tlu- Her. R. Colerf-lir*, T. 
p^-Kxt has been 



,£r»iH Ifi 



Eipnide-I for peintinjr, advertUJng. *.ilarie«, itc,, 

Ineiitll.ic reaerre of li per cent 'J r «i|0 1» 

■nmrlBff^lrtDtlnc. anil paper of the plate "Itaudnir 

thr Maypole S,7*»? ft 

ForthcporcWot pttMOl »:i .lc«;ri|«»..a. lo 

X.'.Wil 15 

The rr^rn fund ha» mrhnl the wm of £10^1. • 

Tne «m of AM Iftl hiw Iwn M mart for i^Iim. for work* W bo 
piisehoUirn UtrtniL-lTro : — 

1 11 'f 1 ' .i f .b w.irUnf ./r. .-vti. I ; ».*ki it £: , : i....t f • . .• i- >,. 

41 »r,iri.« »l Jl-l.'. »ot!i, ii w.nk» at ft" ro. Ii. t >.T, r ki at i.Mi c«-h, 2 work* it XHKi totIi. 
1 wiwk nt £*••: m*1 t touuxM, " ('anrtx-n. ;" :l i -Jlvcr tn-rUI> of S1rC.IJ.rr7; IS [air* 
df lia>-^-lu-f. in iM-tlli? irorr ; wi commcmivr.tLvt tny/A* ; ■;>• wt* of ctetalngv after liavM 
Cox; |uny-lii.ii l.ii^l. of " A)N>!lo nv.kjriir tit all 70c* [irtw- 

Thc iroancii <lnuv to m«k» «-iJclT known Unit 'tlx- 'iKiiinal marMc by Mr. CaUrr 
Mnnliali. It. A., •• 1 lu. l)iuioin<(jb:[ ItrpaMng," wUitll wim Um rfutlll of a inlrlprtition p»- 
by the AtiK'atUm hum* jwi atro. aoJ ikiw vulnc l at tbn -ann t>f XiiKi.. will be- tho 



by tho 



riiSof jirixf, an'l a w>tilc t.nr, In th* <li«r(Ultiou of 1 vii. Tin catiu- U at |irwrit part of 
ttio Iriivniatioiial Exhibition, Ui^rt^ with a ^ainl <Jti|>:nrin[: the rorlona I*»iii»i»s patian 
»talu> tin, iik-Ih.v mid work. In Iron, that ham •>■«« iwanl bjr the Ajanrlatloa, The 
waudf>rfnl Kxpo-i'.iun of tins Work»of Art and liKlnwrj <>I all Nation., which mu but a 
IwaiUnn at t>»o ilat*t a| oar laot rrport, ii now a rvoJIty. anil within a few honn will bn 
opened far examination. In r«4*ct of art It inay be aafely axiunnl that it will far cxeel 
any oullectlon ever before promtt"] to tit* wttIJ. The eorn|urutlri> ixnith of the Oritlah 
a hi>»l. iwt more than a handrrd v.»m oM, ci^nmendiiK « ith ll.v.i-lK ai>l R.-rimlili, noil 
tru-tu iliig >Uiu.bnrollvh. Lawrence. Utlton, Wllklx. Elty. and Turner, will he ntirloun. 



Ill lltltyrl by the Eewml 
untrr. and nml a freih 
Tliew? are liatUra In 

it own " in the context. 



iiilerchanire. of Uioaifh 
ch Chey rrcetre.1 at the 



In the |*Torltn»' of art manufac*.urc we xhaU 1** bnw fur we ha . . 
of IM1, and the ci|rtmtl'<t. of our icbooU of art Uirougtwut the o 
point of departure,— fre*h otrolleocioe xikI .ucceanex to oiniilutt 
which all may tic victor*. That Bniflainl may n*>t only " h. jm! 1 
but cuatinue to Ubonr enmeatly ami wiwly in the coune that Ima 
wbih of erery lover of lUa countr}'. 

A. *ifnewUat in connection with thaie national 
your Council would bete refer to an Inrltatidli n h»vu 

from th* cliy of Antwerp to attend, by repienentatlve.. an Artiatic L'<>nfrrewi t> 
Tnifcwor IA iiiUiIkjii, F^lznund Antiot-n.. K«i.. a;i.l one of the hon. wcretaric., were an |p.a| 
u to undertake tlie olBV*. Tlio fete, and atuuir 001 uplod iwwrty a week ; 7i«i artixU f roro 
Germany, Fracte, Kngland, and eUewhere, reeivcd princely huapitullty during the whole 
lllne. Xot xlmii. y the cnrporatkni and the artix. 0/ Antwerp, but the whole population 
lartidpated In offering homage to the art., ifoawl were thrown o|»n. corporate enter- 
Ulmuer.u given, and abroad wax wen «na.<inl«I.—" Welcome all to Hubvn.' land." Sot 
welcome to Antwerp, but to the land of the remarkable arttft wh«e innlu. hiw f.ven 
Antwerp glory. 

Wuth U mmim] to make tho truly great painter, Such, therefore, come tint wUnei. 
Their work, teach. <le[ight. and mould .ucceedlng o^ iteratlnei. ; and they themtctve* ileecrvo 
Hdue ahare of t^c hotiour with which they endow Uicir cottulry, — 
"Great U the glory, for the strife tx hard." 
Every artiit nn< rxercliv an influence on hi. aje. The iiueetion. ihall that Influence be 
g»jl or lia.J. re»t. wtth lilmwlf. but I. materially i.-l.<uM bv thetutce of the day and the 
arti-ll - condition of U10 pubile It ha. been jaatl > urge.1 that Uic man ahonid not regn- 
late art. but art the niam-«. Ne»erthele»i, we know well h.iw one react, upon Uic other. 
To make th- miwei kiverx of art and judge, of Hit i. our expcuvl province. Tlio elevation 
of the mind .hnul l be the principal aim of the iirux. 1-alnUng «hi>j|.l give m picturee 

1; fied with lofty 



le . u. Into the life of thing. ; join thr eecn with the uuaeen ; 

" SubxerHent rtill to moral pTirpi:ee.. 
Au-villar to divine."- lr.intnn.rtA. •• E icuivinn. " 



liill«rfection of thinga." which 
of all the arts." To obtain artutx 



»upply," a. Paeon aa, s , •• the 
n the whole, " the object and int __ 
capxbl.. of producing «ich wi.rkx, attl to h«d Uiem to do Vo, wTmn-l have an ln"«tnicted 
pub.lc t. ileni.r, 1 »t»l api^ecinte Un-m. Any e«po„lltnrc in thl. diwiticvl of eduction I. 
a wise oiie. , r «l we may feel ax.ar«d that whatever aid we give to tho tne arte, the So* 
• r> will return to the country. They cootrlhute to elevate ... o c :l a. to enrich a Rate. 

On tlte mutton of I'rotcgMr Wbstmacoit, aecomleil bv Mr. Hi:hlstijSE, 
111 I rr|«ort ni, M»JpM. 

A volcof think. 10 Die UMk hffrtUlhl, Mr. Codwln anil Mr. Pocoek, !iSTin(r 
been |>ro|*enTj hy I'rofexwvr DnMi rwij, 

Mr. H»r«bb mined, «. nn addition, that tin- .um ol £300 be act apart flu 
tr*t|niunilllx to (lie hun.atvri (unex. 

Afar a,.i U .- liianuaion. ut the .uggmtion „fih« ('H tlHXAS, Mr. Hertee'apro- 
powl wax n-fetT.d to a ciniaiitlee of autnrrilfr.. 

Tlie .Iniwirm for prl/cx wax then proceeded with. 



HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

isi:w 1 hum Ulrica;. 

ON the vote of £15,000 for the new Farviirn-onVr, cm Monibty, Mr. Ayr-ton 
Inquired wbctlier the extimate of £i01>,CKX) for thi' work wmiH be the total 
mm reqnireil ; whether that e»liinat* wax the result of careful calculation or tx 
mere true» , and whether it wax intended to alrietly adliere to the drxi^rn 
aelectcd, so ax to avoid nil extra cbarsres? — Colonel Kn-ncli boperl tlmt (he .tone 
to la* uat!<l Would tint he nucli it. had been used In the constniclion of the Hou<ex 
of Harlianient, and in<|nired what stent had been taken to provide duruble 
atone :-— Mr. Cowpi r said that the auin of £-JO0,lHM) was Mr. fVotf* i^iMnxtc, 
and that genltemttn was now euirajtcd In preparinc the working drawingp to 
be submilled to the cnnlr.-.i'tom. (If rotiro- (ho Houxe would only lie asked" 
for the contract autn. Whatever that was he had resolved that it should not be 
exceeded. .No option would be given to the architect to rottke alterutions as 
the work pnxi'eded. The design was (hat exhibited la.t year, which met with 
Krncral favour. HcjTardinji the stone to be mml, be thought the report of the 
coininis.lon tliat ejuiuined th» atone of the llousta of Parliament showed that it 
would not bsj wise to use that description uf stone; and It was intended to 
employ Portland atone, .ueli as that ol' which St. Paul's Cathedral wax built. — 
Sir M. Peto said if the First Commissioner would inturantc* that Use stones 
should lie of Hie dewrijition uird ill the erection of Si. Paul's there would be 
nothine to complain of. Hut it should lie known that there were two very 
different sorts of stone In the island of Portland. The quarries from which the 
stone wax taken in build St. Paul's hwl scarcely ever Iwcn worked since, for the 
simple reuson that tlie st<ine wax so hard ; in fact, some uf the atone actually 
quarried for St. Paul's had not neon used tor a.iy other purpose on this account 
The architects of Sir CbrUtoplwr Wren's lime were good geoloffisu. He was 
dad to hear from the Find Commissioner that it was reaoTved not to deviate 



pl»d 
Irom 



changes it 

Mr. Heotl went in returning 
Unle»s the architect knew the um( 
estimate must be of little worth, 
very expensive, nu i lhi» item 



the original plan of the work, for, if tfiis was not done, there would be endlexw 
res involving large expenses.— Mr. Locke wished to know upon what data 
Scott went in 1 .-turning the climate lor the Foreign-office at £iU0,0du. 

-rial which would be uxed in the building hia 
To work a hard stone like Portland must be 
pensive, nu I Ihi. item must ent.-r Into any correct estimate. — 
Colonel French aaid the Foreign-iithc* w». not to lie built in an onuiuieulal 
style, and consequently tlie stones u*i-d in it would not require an undue atuuunt 
uf° Uhour no o> to increase thr expense. — Sir M. Pclo hoped (tut a bard stone 
would be selected. In that caws tin- first expense would be the least. — Lord R. 
Montagu aaid it appeared Irom the cMiiiintr* that, though the sunt of 
EKflOb had been voted Uit year, aud the sum of £*),000 the year 
before, for this very Furcign-ofRce, oiiSy £;),1(KI had been expended of 
the entire amount. F«r what ob)ect, then, could the additional sum be required ? 
— Mr. Cowper explained that the vote was divided Into two parts; our fur the 
foundation of the huildiug, the other fur the remainder of Use contract. The 
contract for the foundation had hern taken out, and the workmen, to secure a 
good haxis, were obliged to sink 18 feet below the surface, tbc entire sum now 
voted, in addition to the balances of tbc preceding \earn, would be required 
before the 31st day of .March 11. xi; but, if any then reuiaiurd, ax it could not be 

rould he available for the general purpows. of 
precise sum which would be required 
in any year for (hi. work. He had consulted tlie report ol the oomroLvsloners 
appointed to examine tbe several kinds of atone ; he lound that the hardext eluxa 
or Portland was not tbe whitest, and, consequently, wot not favoured by 1 
public approval. There were some kinds of sandxUine so hard that the Ii ' 
working tliem would considerably incrcav: thr expenses of tbe building. 
Tbe vote w 



appropriated to other purposes, it wouh 

the country. It was Impossible to state the precise sum which 1 



XATIOXAI. UAI.I.BRV. 

It being proposed that a sum of £l,Juo should be voted for increasing the ac- 
commodation lor painting and sculpture in the National Gallery in Tralalgor- 
aquarc. being an excassa u.kiii tbe amouut ol £l.'i,000 voted for Uie service in the 
year ending olst March, 1WJ1.— Mr. Slaney suggested that on a single -lay in 
each week a very small sum should be charged for admission, thereby rendering tlte 
company on that day more select ; and Mr. Cowper aaid thai the specjlication 
could not be made after tbe original vote was pasaed, and for the purpose of 
getting tbe work done in sufficient time It was necessary to have tin 
by day-work, and even to work by candlelight. Improvements we 
and made as tlte work went on, and satisfactory reasons could be given iu * 
why the actual coat of the work hod exceeded the estimate. They d' ' 
that the exceas had occurred until after the work was completed. 

Tlie vote was agreed to. 

OFFICE OF WORKS AND PCBLIC BUILDIXUB. 

On the vote of £3U,eS3U for tbe other ol Workxut.d Puldic Huildinga.— Sir M. 
Peto inquired to what extent the Chief Commhwioner of Works considered him- 
self responsible for this expenditure.' — Mr. Cowper said be considered himself 
responsible for the expenditure incurred upon all public buihlingt. — Mr. While 
drew attention to the fact that Messrs. Haxter, Hose, and Co., solicitors of 
the Carlton Club, were employed by tlie Hoard of Work* in connection with the 
measure for tbe Tnatuei embankment. Would tlie right lion, gentleman explain 
why be was driven to tbe luscisaxity of seeking the axsixtance ol those genllemrn ? 
— Mr. Locke remarked that Moan. Uaxlrr, Hose, and Co., bad tbe confidence 
of tbe railway Interest, and their object was not to carry out an embankment 
similar to that which was now propiwed,but to make a railway from Wcatmiualer- 
bridgr to tjueenhithc. He did tbiuk the employment of thine gentlemen was 
very extraordinary, and he would advise tbe right lion, gentleman to see that htx 
owu object, and not theirs, was carried out.— Tlie vole wax tlten agreed to. 



On tbe vote of £MM for the completion of the new bridge at Westminster.— 
Mr. Wtllianix complained that any further sum should be required, seeing that 
£173,000 had already been granted, and that a large balance remained unex- 
pended.— Mr. Cowper explained that the vote now asked for waa to defray the 
charges oi stairs and other work, not Included iu th- original estimate, unil aaid 
(hut when all demands of the leaseholders had been aaU.fl.sl, the balances now 
in bund would he reduced to wif.— Mr. Ayrton n<kod who thai it was inirnded to 
carry out the recommendation of the committer, and prut Me a subway under 
the bridge, lor the purpose <A giiing cosy access to the lluuxeauf Parliament .' — 
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Mr. Co»]»r taid that a tunnel under thr existing road was not part of tbe 
original plan, nod i.c feared it could not now be nude without considerable 
expense. Perhaps the object could be accomplished when tbe embankment should 
be constructed.— Mr. Locke believed that there n< at present an entranci: from 
the. bridge which con!d eaaily be rendered BTailable. There would he no difficulty 
in ccmstructing tbe necessary passage. — Mr. Cow per said that the mm be now 
aaked for would be spent, or was intendrd to be spent, within the financial year. 
There was an older sum in hand for buying ap property at the approaches to the 
brie i;r, which would probably not be spent in the year, owing to the delay of 
legal negotiations, tmt it would be very undesirable for the Government to be 
deprived of Ihr power of completing any purchase whenever it could be effected. 

to Wc^'taate?-brtSe to ' **" T0 ' e 01X1,530 for th ' * , ' l ' ^0 " ClR, 

FORTIFICATIONS AT PLTMOfTH. 

Mr. Bcntlnek asked the Secretary of State for War whether it was tmc that 
an artificial island was being constructed in Plymouth Sound by sinking stone*, 
for the purpose of building on it a fort similar to those which 
atroction at Spitbeod ?-Slr 



not In t 



of a 



G. C. Lewis said it was intended to construct a fort 
it, as originally intended. The foundation was 
r consisting of stones thrown down, but the 
erpendkular, and the plan of the fort was in 
r?n of the Defence. Commission. 



A sum of £2,500 wa. 
" i of a national 
,of 



NATIONAL GALLERY, DCBLIN. 
voted, in continuation of form 
lery for painting sculpture, and 

,'. public library in Dublin. 



towards the 
art*, and for 



LtGHTIIOlSlt*. 

On the vote of .£'11 .DM for lighthouses abroad, Mr. Cbilden wanted to know 
who was responsible for this expenditure, because there appeared to have been a 



great waste of money in attempting to erect a lighthouse on the Basses Rocks, 
lie wished to know where that lighthouse had been erected on these dangerous 
rock* ? — Mr. M. Gibson said that the Board of Trade was responsible. lie was 
afraid that the lighthouse attempted to be erected on the llasses Rocks and the 
money expended tfaereon were gone to the bottom of the sea. After a very con- 
siderable expenditure of money the Idea of erecting a fixed lighthouse on the 
Ba**e* Rocks wa* altogether alawdoned. lie hoped that the unfortunate en- 
deavour to erect a fixed structure upon these rocks would be a warning to 
engineers uot to attempt so hazardous an experiment In future. — Tbe vote was 



BOLTHKAD BARBOUR WORKS. 
It wis proposed that a sum of £101,*11 should lie voted on account of the new 
packet bin i. ur and harbour of refuge at Holyhead, and of Portpatrlck Harbour. 
— Mr. Williams coni[i'ainrd of the enormous expense of this harbour. It had cost 
£3,000,000, and he wished to be Informed whether the present estimate would 
be sufficient to eoinpli te the work*.— Mr. Peel said the question of the pier 
accommodation had caused much embarrassment to tbe Government, who had 
proceeded with It as rapidly as tbey could. He gave a short history of the 
measure* taken in connection with it. and said the temporary pier was preferred 
to tbe stone pier. The Government had come to tbe conclusion that it was not 
desirable to proceed with the stone pier, and they bad turned their attention to 
what wa* necessary for tbe postal and passenger service of Ireland. Improve- 
ments were being made in tbe temporary pier, which would afford the 
necessary accommodation. It would be strengthened. This would Cost 
£10,1X10. A sum of £20,000 would be required to strengthen a curve of 
which the railway complained. — Sir M. Peto said this was one of the numerous 
class of rases in which estimates had been enormously exceeded. There was no 
guarantee that this work would be completed even now within the present esti- 
mate. There ought to be a Minister responsible to the House for these estimates. 
—Mr. Bentinek said tbe error that had been committed in regard to the Holy- 
head harbour was that which occurred in nine case* out of ten— namely, that 
from false considerations of economy a sum of money was voted which was in- 
adequate for the purpose, the result of this mistimed economy being 
that a large sum of money was expended in making a bad harbour, upon 
which it bad been necessary to expend a much larger sum in order to render it to 
a certain extent useful. The harbour as originally constructed was perfectly in- 
accrxsible to large vessels, and, therefore, wholly useless except to small coasting 
vessels. TI.ey had spent above a million of money In constructing a harbour of 
refuge at Holyhead, and they were still using the old harbour for which tbe new 
harbour was meant to lie a substitute. Except as a harbour of refuge, to be used 
by these who chose to do so, tbe harbour upon which all this money had been 
expended was altogether ignored. He asked whether it was a satisfactory or a 
rational stale of things that having many years ago condemned the old Holyhead 



harbour as inadequate lor the purpose cither of a harbour of refuge or of postal 

SmV'that tbey'ec.ntanued to^nd Som-y o£ tbe'ncw^LartourT— This lote"™s 
agreed to. 

The following votes were also agreed to: £00,54-2 for public buildings in Ire- 
land; £I,2oO for temporary Foreign-office ; £10,000 for Industrial Museum, 
Edinburgh ; £«UC1 for the e-.lsrgeme.lt , repair, and alteration of King s College 
and Msruchal College, Aberdeen, and a vote of £5,000 for the construction ot'a 
new Record-office in Dublin. 



MttXCMBXTTOTIIU I.ATE Dr. ALEXANDER AT PrESTOXPAXS. — A Statue 
is to be r reeled ut Prratoouaiu to the memory of the late Dr. Alexander. The 
site is on the foutli side of the main stnet, towards the cast end of the town. 
Tbe pedestal will be reached by two flights of steps, and surrounded by a 
gravelled plateau, so that a uear tirw of the statue on all sides mav he 
aerrs»ible. The statue is by Mr. ilrodlc, of Edinburgh. It i« eight feet in height. 
The figure is represented attired in the full uniform appertaining to the rank 
which the deceased held as Director-General of tlte Medical IXcpartinrtit of the 
Britiah arm) , with the left hand supported on the hilt of the sword, and the right 
resting on the waist- bell. Amilitnry cloak hangs over the shoulders of thestatue. | 



Correspondence. 



UGirrnorsEs on the goodwtn rands. 

(=111,-1 will thank you to allow uv to direct public attention to the prest necessity for 
building two lighthouses on th* Goodwin Sand*. I propose to ank a shsf Af wrr.ti.-ht Iron, 
M> feet in duuneter, through the sands Into the solid chalk, breed and cased with msscury. 
■ecu red by vertical wroaxbt-lroa ban from the base to above high water mark, esch coarse 
bunded with pastes, the bar* passing through the latter to Insure round construction ; 1 also 
prupcae to put down four Iron ■crew piles, s feat la duuneter, with tutors attache], 
secured to the lighthouses with Iron chsins lntide. sad above htxb-wster mark. I would 
have a stawm-cnglne, gasworks, and s refuse fur shipwrecked manners sad others. In esse 
of a »hl|. totting on the ssnd, a 1*11 and rot* may be projected from tho lighthouse across 
the Teswl, and a hawser once well red the vcsn.1 mltrht be drawn with es«e by the engine, 
artlnij aattousiy t^. 1 have no hswOatioMa «a'.i»g that tiiu whole work may bo 

J..nx Xorr, C.B. 



For house and s 
Quantities supplied by Mr. J. A. I 
Williamson ... 
Pritch.nl and ! 

Downs 

Child ami Son . 



w.M.A.S 



......... a. s a. 



Horsa, htrkatii am. 
For P. Pullsr.Bsn,. r 

/MOO I Carter iJ.UJ 

»JWO | Turner and Sons 1,7»7 

i.tws l Trollopc and Sjm J,7*» 

5f,H|i7 | Deacon x.litO 



PARSOXAC.K. BERKS. 

For the erection of s Parsonage House, st Fswley, near W* 
M««". John Money and Son, arcJi.to.-u. Northbrook.«r»et, N 



In the County of I 

AH,!** 10 



l Money s 

George Adey and Saa *j;n» I Jobs 

Robert Mraenger 1 .iSO [ 

Cnt lu-ll, CHATHAM. 

For the carcase of a church In th? Alahlstone-road. Chatham Ur. Henry Cluttnn, archi- 
tect, !». New BurllngtMi-ssrert, W. i/uantitie. by Mr. CTocker. 
Button and ^ sughsn .............. Xi.toV I Ana ^ s n i h ........... ...*■•....,..■ 

Kturop *>•• 1.H47 Spioer 

sSttylitr . **.•* ........... . ••*.... . 1,637 | 



....... ... 



! ,"hu^U t 'u D eadlng* P ° 1 



For 
Woodman , 

Tamkinsoa .". £1,03.1 

Yates. 

Nlcbulsuu and Co. :<.<a 

Haigh a.7*J 

3.7JO 



CltAt'KL, I.ITSRPOOL. 

West Derby-read 



Motrin ... 
Uateman . 
Burroughs 
Nelsoo (accepted) 



Poulton and 
£*Al* 



IMHW t l l llll l MI 



HOaCMAaMXO, GRIBSBT. 

a mile and a uuarter of road and drainage in the East Marsh. 

. . ft,!«* 17 » I A. Rosen jf l,n» lo 0 

, . 3jua a v | J. w slier isocepled) a^to lo 0 



For tho 

J. Barvy.... 

T. Sndserby 

DW(LLI!<a.HorsB, PEilOK. 
For a hsaasa at Pcnge. Surrey, for James Oorell, Esq. Mr. Henry Jarvis architect. 

Bottom and Co. £ms» I Glenn £830 

Crawley lis ! Tarrant 7 MS 

Maolsnd and eon hw ' Kent Tli 

Pugh anl Wollls 87S j 



s, LOXDOM. 

and Co. Mosses. WhsScs 'on.l 



WARrit 

For now wsrehoiiMS for Messrs. Msr 

tacts. 

Jacobs £*,*!I5 I Hsch 

Brown sad Robinson 8,310 I Cornier • 

Ryder s,:/o0 I HUl. Keddcll snd Honlniou 

Axford s,l.vj|Myers 



.£1,997 
. 7,960 
. 7,7(11 
. 7, 43H 



COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

CATHEDRAL. 

Cork.— Architects ore invited to furnish dedgbs for the srsction of the cathedral of 8t. 
Unbar. Cork, at • cost not osctodlng /1 5,000. A premium of f 100 will be given foe tbe 
best snd miwt sp|irovo4 plan, and £Mt for the wound. Plans and design, to te arnt to th. 
hon ■ocretsries4Vsn. Ulv Archdeacon of Cork t Rev. J.N. Woodroffc.or r. M. L.tome,£sq. 
Cork, not later than tho 1st At _ 
may be obtained on sppUcstlaa to W. C. 
clerk, 15, South-mall, Cork. 

SCHOOLS, to 

LaXcaSBTRK.— For tbe erection of the proposed new schools, vostriss, lie., RaaU 
Lancashire. Flans, ate, with Thomas Simpson, architect, Nottingham, to May IiiOi, In- 
elusive i and at Rawtemtoll, on ajiplkaUtin to Thai. Hoylc Whitehead. Kx\ , on and after 
the 1 .th May. Printed <|uanUti~ will be »opptiod on application to the architect. Ten- 
ders to be delivered to Thus. Hoy In Whitehead, K»i , Rawunstoll, on or before the list of 
Msy. 

CKMKTKP.Y WORKS. 
Clltl.TK-MtAU — Tho Burlsl Board for the borough of Cheltenham mim're plans, estimates, 
and general reeducations, for the layinx out, constructing nwds and footpsths, erecting 
buildings on, fencing in and pUntinic. certain lands pnrchssrd by them furs cemetery, 
tbe ssiswficlal ores of which U eiithtecn senx. Tbe dVOgw iniut Include s grouitd-plon, 
showing tho utes of tbe different bullilings miuirod, tho e,«r*w ottho carrW'e iW.sand 
walks, the courses, also, of the d rains, the dlviwin of tho land into the several actional 
burial-places, and llie subdivision id to. h place. Inn | 
should ihow tbe manner pror«'«od for the i 
Inwntlon, at th.' deolj-iu-r. a. to the laying oat of the I 
the earthwork required, and formation ot tl 
rfiould be provided, and such oil 

neocfcary to Illustrate and make c^mr their desl«o^ Plain, elevations, snd *cUgs>s t 
be provided for two ehnjiels, dead lioctie. loilge, gsti sr.! walU nt c 
ftoations must accompany the plain. ikwcTlltlng the manner of o>nstrnctii,n, lb. t hus and 
substance of inaterinl in the Kvsrol Ualldiiiip.nndsrtltnati-sotthetraeveralc.at.. Plans, 
epechVations, and tstilnates of tlie tnunncr i»f laying o-t and planting tb* rite. 
Of formtDK and utaklng th- roods and fm^itatbs, and of tt*< character and 
cost o« fencing the ate, to Ut »1» provtited. Plrins, Ac, n-.»y bo either 
for fnnnlng stid liui-hlng the road, and fiv<|»ith', la; lug out and planting the 
site, or for fencing the site, or for t.V < lii|»U iunl oUier t.iiiUin.-s before 
mentioned. al.l the eiitnuioe-wali. and irsu-. or tlie .«h.>l" ot tlio works, umj In- combined 
in the plans, Ac, of sny oompetltur ; I'Jt the Hoard rvx-rve the eiirht •eloetlnn at their 
diacrv-tion from the plan.. Ate. tubmito't to them. A premium of forty fruincat will bo 
given for the Un.t dciirn.. speciuratt m., ol.l e.tunstes for Uio u hole of tho works sent 
in: and a i-remlnm of twenty otiliwnii for tho second t«t design", »iiedflcstlonv, and 

.-ho-atd deigns. Ate, be sdocled (or part ol the 
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irrirk* only, a fair arrangement w to the premium will be ramie by the Board, with the 
*uci-c«.ful competitors Tbe plsni. Ice , selected lo twee-mo the property of Uio Board. 
Tint plan., etc., are to he di.Un«rui*t*«d by ft mark or motto, and accompanying them a 
sealed cnvrlo|>c, having the mmu mark or niollo oui-Uc, and within the name ftn<l ad- 
dress of the designer, am) the term* on a-hlcb bo will superintend anil 'apply hi, pro 
fessional scrrice. in exocetiOB of the vara*. Plans and pamoniar* of the land may be 
bad of Mr. lienrr isuigerfteld, boroturfa «nrecT*>r. Tbe plans and other documents to be 
1 1* > u. K. Wlluam*. clerk to the Ifeard. Pnbue Office. Cheltenham, «. or before the 



t. -TV-Tree Librarles- 

■ *t.-ctlioutloiu. ami 



BEAPIJW! ROOM* 

Coancl! of the rVwranrr. ternUre plan*. 

I library and 
of 



i for the erectl.wi of a free reference library and 
reading room., lendlng-llurarv and r.*wwn.owi. and ifallery of art. upon the piece 
racotUand alHuin* tl^Mldlac^ JrsWtutc BalldU^wMhan ' 



in their planj, specif, - 
town clerk. Town clerk's 



• Plane for Krec HeJrretme Uhrary Btiiidiiur,." on or 
rsof the acoommodati™ quired, arrdjrf »^ a 00 ^ ,o |» 



GUnresrrn.— That 
Invite * 



intend..! to be pUoodt 
of eX. Mary de Lod« 
be one-quarter the t 
committee, will be i 
wit! I v awarded for t 



Memorial, at Gloucester, 

Of Hlahop Hooper, which Is 



>iaosd under the rattenr/ >< the monument just erected in the churchyard 
Lode, (iloocestor. The model, or autoeftos to be Carrol in atone, uud to 
the real height (7 fort). The author of the beat design, approrod by (be 
tie nppointod to eiecute the foll-alied figure ; and the sum of ten guineas 



of Kingston-lipon-*, 
estimate* for a 



Kr*nirr<>N.-T>»elVjrpc*atiou of the 
and other* to enbrnit plajie. «|iecin 
system of .1 coinage of the borough, 
rwamuig the liberty » carry It eater not. 
of the corporation. The srmeut of drainage to blend, u 

i anil drscitptioni 



Invite 

thorough and 
a premium of £100 for the plan 



The plan annrorad to tweneue the property 
ji blend, on for aa practlcaltic, with exi-rttli*; 
drains, lojiiane and descriptions of which arc at the Town Clerk's office. The plana. 
Clerk', office also the oommiiwion for carrying oat the worta, to be sent to the Town 
4.C., stating on or before tie lith daj of Stay next. 



rtrUl.tC HL'IUIINGK. 
. of a large buildinir in Rdinbnrgh. rtans, Ac, with Mr. 
.treat, Jsduburgta. Tcnderi to 1Mb of May. 
LlMKIIOt>k.-For the erection of new offtoe. and board room, in While Horse-street. Com. 
mcrrtsl Miad Kaat. tor the Wrtrlct "Board of Works. Orawlug*. etc., upvu application to 
Mr. Charles Hunch, architect. White Burse-street. Cu.i.ni.-rruil-road Knit. Tender, are 
to be delivered at the oftV« of itu Board nac later than 12 o'clock on the ith <lay of 
fay. 

DABl.I.K.TOX. For tl-^r. erection of llarttaejton new market, town rjffleca, and cl«:k tower, 
Plana, fcc. with Oeorge Dlcldnaon, C IS.. Surreycr to the Hoard, Oentral-Uuldliut., 
Tkarilnirton.or atthenffice of Mr. Alfml Watorhocuc. architect. Mount etroet.Mj 
Ti-tnl.-r. to Mr. Dicklnwn, rndenad "Tender for DarJiawton Market, ate" and 
to the Chairman of Urn Dar'iiiigluti Local Board c! Ueaith, on or I " 

Wn.rowst.-Fiw the erection of a new cowrvhouar at Wlirtow 
public ofllrc» fcc, ituched. Plana, ice., with Jamai M'Leon, clerk of eupply, 
to whom written tender* on or before 12th May. 

CBMeTZJL. I'or the propnard axterailan of CTaaaer corn market, with entrance* to St. 
WerburElwtr ret, and the city-wall*, together with etrvoral tlwpe and warehooaai con - 
nei.-ted tnerewith. A copy of the plan, and «|<o.:lllr*LiiiO nay be anm at the Corn market, 
upon Mppl^cation to Mr. Chira*. a*. Kaatfrac«-atrce% t'bener,' and further [au-tlcular* from 
Thoma. M. 1>«uc«i, architect, Tbe Bar. Houae. Tcndcn to be acnt in on or befora 12th 
May. by lr nonn. uildreeeeil to Mr. Chi-ras, La*tiratr-.trcct, and endorsed " Tender for in- 
tendmg Corn Market,'* 

MARKET hvwotsaa. 
Bath.— Far the erection of iron ronfa, niaaonry, and other work, luvolred in the rucon- 
•troetkm of the Uath prariuan miLrkela. Plan., ate., on application to Hick* and laaac, 
ttnJ>lt^.-t«, 1:1. Nortl.«»te-itrert, Until, from May 1. Sealed tender, to the Town Clerk, 
OuJMhatl, Hath, for the eepnrate trade*. endurarti, " lender* for tin: rucanj-lructlun of 
atarken," by the UU. of May , 

IO£ 

LTw<T)l.x«rm*K.— For the erection of a bank and menajrer't honee at Fpaldintr, for the 
'. an I lloaton Banklug Cotnpanr. I' articular, from Mr. Wilhnm Kre, 



YonK.-Fo 
, f T ,rl 



, tHd llruod rtrwt . K,r. 

CHVKCHE-. 

For the erection of a new Catholic clinrcl. and rfrrabytcry, to h" built 
. Ac at the Very Her. Joacph Itcniler*., Precent 
Hoe of tier arr^trbeet, George (eoldic, K«|.,-U,<llouc 
from May & until May 14, on which day *ra 
l*ery Re*. Joarph Itender, Preeentor'a-oonrt, York 
I cation to Thoma* Wllaon, Eaq., No. 

reatoratSoti of 1 



the 17lh liny. 



Plana 

York : or at the oi 
ejejoitre, IjrnnVai, 
fi ^wanled to tin 1 1 
way be obtained 



. tlw City 

V rjfatc, 

I'orUnan- 



r i .u 

iod tender* are to bo 
Bill, of (.htantlrjea 
lianoieT-aquare, 



1 ■ 



Plata, fed , wltb the 

M-ating trie parlati church of Carluunpton, near Irunrier. 
A Uututnpton, on ai>plbcatlon to the Hot. John Tripp, or 
May 12th Inctualvc. Tender* to he aent In ad^roawd to the archi- 
tect. Mr. C. B. Gilra, t.2, Wcrtboarnc-park-rottd, ISayrwaur, I 



BlUiar.— Vm the repa 
Her. W. J. l'arkca, oi 
BOMjrjtBET.— For rrpail 
H om er ac'. hpeclftcat 



■I" 



RAOOEn scnofiu. 

MiHVI.l-nONK.— For the erection of ramrcd school. In Ogle-mew*. St Marylchrme. Draw, 
ings, kc, with Mr. W. V. llrUTIth. architect, l«. Onilford-itreet, ltuawU-a^uare. to May 
«th. Tender* to be delivered, under seal, to F. Pllle, E»n., llou. eec.. W, I'ok-y-etreot, on 
or before May 7. 

BHHXIE. 

Gatkiiocsb.— For building a new bridge "»er the rieer neet.atCaatramont, In the partah 
of Girthon. Plan.. Ac. with Mr. Kwart, Bank of oroUand, UatehoUM:, who will rcceUc 
offer, till tbe JOth May. 

DWKU.r>G HOl'UXs. 
H^xwrAirrojl. — For the erection of three rjrrt-elua., foor *eeon«l-cl»»», and foor third - 
claaa luTuara, at nan.tantou, fur the Ilun-danton lluildlnj .Vuocution (Litnrted), accord- 
ing to plan.. Ac., prepared by Mr. Bntb^fjeld. lions Ac. at the office of Mr. J. H. 
Valentin-, I E , 17. l'arliamedt-etreet, WeatmlnsUT ; or a Ith Partridge and Kdwanto, 



of JI*. Temtm. Mating a »>parate amuunt for each claai of howr, marke.1 " Tender* 
luting at Huiuitantoti, to l* iH>llren.l bi the anllcllon e« or before 



to tl>e Aavcialion, King'. Lynn ; or copies will Le forwarded on prepayment 

■ked M Tendon 
the llth Mac 

FARM HirlLIllMlfi. 

rcuoiu at Hate* Farm. In the parish of 
apntmn of Mr. Joacph tiould. for tbe 
with Mr. Hubert Hew*. Poltlmoce, of 
whom any further isirticular. mny l»- obtained.' Seulnl t.-n-ler. (to be marked a- ouch), 
on or before the I uth May. dlreetei! to Mewr*. Illccarl sod ikn,, Soulhmoltoo. lK-ron. 

at lVaitipirina. near Ftu-naeton. Hcnfi.nbJ.lre. 



UTVOH.— For the performance of alb ratloiui and 
•m, In the county of IMrron, in tbe o 
Mon.mrable Lord Pottlmorc ' 




Flan..Ac., with Mr. Madden, foreman of joiner., 1 nc- 
tbu 10th May, to Mr. T. F. Fiahcr, steward, luce Ulan 




OIL MILL! 

ObmrriijiTn-B.— For the pnrinasd bullduig, to be ereeaed at f ;«micw**t. f or Maean. T. K. 
luaur ami Co. Plana at tl>« Airmail bag!.- H*l. utartiaw, M 1' 
Tendn* to be ad.irw.ud to aVen. T. K. FuKas and Uo., JS*raham, uo tue 1JU 
Tcn.U-r for Sew Ul! Mill." 

HHOPB, fce. 

. — For ereetlnir thr*.* *hop*, honsm, and ofJIee*. at Knighton, Radnnnhrre. 
avc.with Mr. GrcnhouM-, Norton, near Prasleagn ; particular* from T. If ldMicwn. i 
tact, iiareiord ; to whom tender, by May 7. 

HTABLtNG. 

BAI.TBUll-<.-Fvr the erection of atahling to the Zetland Hotel, al ealU.urn-by-Uw-tiat. 
Plan*, *c. at Iheuffloeaof the etb^Atoii ai.d Darlln^teriBldlW 
to May 7th. Tei.*.n. to be •lelirer.-.l uot later than the T 
the aoeretary , arel eirforseil " Tender for f ■aWlng - 

PtlUCF. HTATlOfta 

8irmr>rTll.-For the eroctlon of a police etaUon. Ac, at „. ...^ « 

Ford, Clerk of the IVnce, Cattle of Krrter^wid M the <«ce of Mewcr*. 

*^jr»SS ^ tokfr^Ford. clr^^ioe^tbe ArdJ^ne! 

Jryt-orios uUilwat 
of the Une. t*A : 
tolheeoath Me of tbe fleer Spey. trujawurlng ahoat 1* i 



«r Spey. 

j ahoat nineteen .mall l.ri lgiv and culvert*, wltli a t 
H|«y. Tbe eicaraUona and euibankmenU «xvdft of about 47<.,ooo cable yard*. Toe 
lJalwMnnlc contract eibnii. froo. tin- amtl-i ride of the npey to the lioundarr of 'die 
county of l-arth. mratunng is mile* or thereby, end eonaisu of thirty -two small bridge* 
and culvert*, and about 430,0011 cubic yard, excavation, and embankment.- The rail., 
chair*, sleepers, spike., fl.h-plaSe*, ami bolu w-.ll te .aptilie! by the Railway ( 
Drawing*, fee. at the office of Joseph MtlcheU. Bag., CJt, lnvernea*. from 
frum the Kwiatant-engineer on the line, duplicate srfmdule" may be obtained, at £1 H. 
each. The line la staked out at distance, of every Ion feet, according to the working 
•ectiona. The deepest certainam are aiei inUed to aacortaln the nature of the maveeia. in 
llu> ei<wvatlolla. An uasiatanWeiigiiiueT wlU he at the County Mart*, near Dalnacenl.^h. 
on the join May, at 1 n o'clock »-m. , to accompany the contractor* over the Daierhinnie 
contract : and at Ppev-brldgc, near KlnguanV, on the 21 at, to go over the Kin gnos i e con- 
tract, and to point nut tlie work, and arte* of the bridgea. The draft contract prop- 
to he entered Into will be seen with the Malrtentengtneer. or at Mr. Mitchell * office, 
bealetl tenders, addressed to tbe secretary, and marked " Tnnler for luveruosi and Penh 
Junction Railway Work*," " Dalwhlnnie" or " Kingussie Contract." aa the ease may be. 
rarest be lodger! st hu office, em the 2*th May. at 4 nVJock p.m. 
F-Xr.THlt.— For the erertio.. of a nwf for tlw new station at Feeler, of the Tlristol and 
Railway . having an ansa of about Mi square*. Drawings, kc, at the Knemeer'a 
Bristol Terminus, to the ith of May. Moded londen to be i 
or before Uie ul, May. 




□ ith and 



lloom*l«iry-*<|tlare, and which are to be forthwltii earned into txwutioo 
ir *4iperiQteiMic»cc- Tbr design is in Ute Li / i-l. fioOucatyle of UK 
in- nod, sod consist*, of nave, north and tooth aisles, trwae-tita, and 



EHAMBLI.BD KUtTS FOR TIIK I'M PS Met OF Tin 1 n f.snll,- lier Mnjewty 
the KruproM Enaeok having coainuaudcd auiuploa ol enaineilotl elate to be »ub- 
nitted to her, Mr. Magnua, o( the I'uulico iilate Works, the inventor and 
patentee, whose beaulifuT pn.lurtirma obtained an great a share of admi ration 
at tl.. LondoD and Paris Kxpusitiona, has bean euea Binned tn Paria, and has 
received the peTeorjal conioianrie of Her Majesty to line the walls of two dining- 
rooros with enameUott date to reprewnt variuua choice uud costly marbles. Taw 
architrave and other mouidiiiia, diiainey-piccct, and piLaatera, or.- all to be of Ahf 
same umtrrial. 

Thb Nkw Hum i -it (hi iu ii. Napleh.— Tlw coniiuittee appointed to 
build the Protestant Church, at Naples, invited twrive archjtecta to supply them 
with deigns. They bare adopted that furnished by Hessra. Thomas .Sinitl; 
Son, 33, RUramahury-squ 
under their supertntciMlci 
gwiinetnc 

chance.!, with lieiuuronal apse; there ia abu an CTjrarr^ralJery over tbevcatry, and 
a carriapr porrh at the west end. Accommodation ia pmt idul for 7U0 adtills on 
the gTound floor. These architects arc now building; tbr church at NUx, which 
Is nearly finished. 

Stbam FlKR Krgihbm.— Tbe sapcrintendent of the London Fire Kngine 
EstabUshntent has made a report to Uic committee upon the pertormauce of the 
new steiiu. fin-eunlne, constructed by Sliand and Mason, and tried last week at 
I lodges' distillery, Lambeth, lie reports that the rapine started with eteum of 
00 lb. pressure in 14} minutes from lighting; tbe tire, cold water beiur used. The 
hose was led to the base of Mr. Hodges' chimney, which is 140 It- high, and not- 
witlistiuiding; the great force of the wind at the time, a lj inch jet rtweurd on 
elevation of so .... 30 ft. above tbe ehinmey, lieiuB a total height of 170 ft. The 
aamejet was projected llMfeet in a boriiontal dinrction, hut a. ( apiain 
measured solid water, and not sprny, at least 16 per cent, ougiit to be added to 
this for the farthest point reached by the water, irlvine. a total of "iJtl feet. In 
like manner when two jets, each 1 inch in diameter, w ere worked at the same 
time, the distance rtsvehed by tbe water was l.ai feet. In this engine, and in the 
other supplied by the same makers to the Londoo Fire Brigade ahoat eighteen 



ij.plinl by the saaie makers to Uw LoihIou Fire Brigade about eighteen 
since, IhrjMtfjtetht IxmIcts is^l^ at^boiUiu: point by a jet of gas, and 



TO COBHESPONDENT6. 
We cannot undertake to return rejected t-iwnmanieauoiv. 

Wusa. I* 1'aoosias — We Hull (eel obliged lo say of our reader* who wui taroar s* 
note, of works eontemplsted or In progress In the pn-vliu-ii*; to must ca«ee 
usenUon that a work is about to be, or lias already been conainenccd, w ill he sufllcient . 

II. II. — Send name and request shall be compiled with. 

T. It. l> Thanks fur .aggestiua. Other sul^eels an- being nrepared. 

h. 11,— Istellned with thanks. 

K. H — There should be no tltlncidty In the matter; try again. 
H. W. O — ImtHMsllde t<> euinplv with .nch rciioe.ts. 

R. M. - W J. r. p.— We cannot give the names of say writers i 

hrw.. 

o. Ii.-Shnll be emtraved. 

1). II— Thanks; a notice bail appeared previously. 
Z. A.-I^iok lore reply neat week. 
J — We cannot say when, 

F, It. F. -tJuite willing to accept, and pay rur, good thing.. 
A scascaiaaa. Thanks. 
H, M. N. -Below our mark. 

In *■■*<!**« Fasa Liaaaav.— A reply to Mr. F.M. Barry'* I 

hand loo late for Insertion thu week. 
F. W^A. K. K — V.— 11. k. Be-*. C. I 
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THE BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND 
INSTITUTE. 

HE Town Council of Birming- 
ham hare lately issued an ad- 
vertisement Inviting plana to 
be f ubmitted in competition for 
the erection of a Free Library 
and Heading Boom* " upon 
vacant ground adjoining the 
Midland Institute building, 
with an elevation uniform 
with the aaul building." Tula 
advertisement, except that no 
premium* are offered, U not ao 
widely different from the ordi- 
nary run of architectural competi- 
tion* aa to induce any architect 
willing to compete for public work* 
to suspect that there could be much 
amis*, and it will probably have 
attracted notice from a good 




persons. 

The real facta of the cue arc not, 
however, tlioae which the reader of 
thia advertisement, if not otherwise 
aware of what had occurred, might 
reasonably believe them to be, Ttiii 
is not really a new building which ia 
proposed to be built in a style Such 
aa will correspond with aomc already 
completed and aucccaaful ornament 
of the town ; nor i* the case one in 
which tbe Town Council are free 
from previous engagement*. The 
proposed erection is in reality the 
completion of the Midland Institute 
—a hitherto unfinished building ; and tbe Town Council have only had re- 
course to competition, after first employing and then setting aaidc one of 
the first architect* of the day. 

The letter of Mr. Edward Barry, which will be found in oar number for 
the 25th April, in which he give* a brief, clear, and temperate *tateinent 
of hi* view of the caie, will no doubt have been read by mott, if not all 
those who have seen the advertisement. 

We this day publish a letter, forwarded to u* by the Town Clerk of 
Birmingham, containing a counter statement. Intended to aerve a* a defence 
of the Town Council in what they are doing. Beyond tbe aomewhat broad 
•tatemcnt contained in the flr«t paragraph— which is not, however, couched 
in quite the most vigorous and briefest terms which might be uied to 
express the same thinsr a* the words ■ not in accordance with the fact*" — 
thi* letter ia, like Mr. Barry '*, temperate and well expressed ; but it fail* 
to alter, to any great extent, the impression which wc had derived from 
Mr. Barry's statement. 

It may be remembered by some that the Midland Institute formed the 
subject of a limited competition some seven years ago, and that Mr. 
Barry'* design, which received a great deal of praise at the tunc, was 
adopted, and, as far as funds were forthcoming, was carried out. Tho 
means in hand, however, only sufficed for the erection of one half the 
building, and it ia the completion of this unfinished building, and not tbe 
addition of something different, which Is now contemplated. 

Further, the Birmingham Town Council, having this completion in 
■view, applied in the first instance, and very properly, to Mr. Barry, and 
•wo learn from his letter that he prepared, at their request, a full set of 
drawings and specification*, and that lenders were procured; these, however, 
were higher than had been anticipated. Mr. Barry states that upon this 
he "at once offered to forego all claim fur remuneration for what be 
had done, and to prcparu new plans to suit tbe financial exigencies of the 
case and that the Committee at once accepted the fir*t part of his 
ofTcr, but that the only answer to tbe other part was that Invitation by 
public advertisement to architects to submit plans to which wo havo 
■assure reicrrra. 

The answer to those parts of this statement which tell against the 
Town Council doe* not seriously alter them; it merely informs us of a 
considerable amount of negotiation, *uch a* must naturally have occurred 
under the circumstance*, and it put* us in possession of the amounts of 
the preliminary estimate and subsequent tenders. The discrepancy 
between these amounts is very serious, and shows that Mr. Barry was in a 
position in which be could not honourably do lew than what he pro- 
posed to do— namely, to prepare new plans without charging for the old 
ones. It must, however, be moat distinctly understood that this offer Is 
not equivalent to a resignation of the appointment as architect to the 
building, and that th» only way in which that appointment could fairly, 
and, we tichevc, legally, be luk-n out of Mr. Barry's hand* would be, not- 
withstanding audi oirer. by paying him in full for all he had dono in hi* 
capacity of architect. It appears, however, fioti. tho Uirmingharu letter, 
that a small sum has been paid to Mr. Barry, but this mull elearl v have 
been for /ira/iWwjry sets of »kctche«. and not for the working plan* and 
■pccificalioni and services in procuring tenders; for tbe amount paid to 



Mr. Barry was £-45, whereas the /mrat sum that, in accordance with pro- 
' usage, he could have charged for the complete act would be 2J per 
in his own estimate, or £262 los. Yet thi* payment of £4& is 
nut forward more than once, and dwelt upon as a strong point in the 

The giat of tho matter appears to be this : after all the' trouble had 
been gone through, and reductions had been proposed, and their feasibility 
investigated by Mr. Barry, he was able to see hi* way to bringing down 
tbe coat to £12,250 and no lower, and wa* prepared to make plans, &c„ on 
that basis ; but the Town Council determined if Mr. Barry would not say 
that the building could be erected for the amount which he had at tho 
outset mentioned— namely, £10,500— that they would find some one else 
who would say *o. Thi* could, of course, only honourably and legally be 
done in one of two way*,— either Mr. Barry muit resign his appointment, 
or he must be paid ofT. It is clear, however, that no resignation ha* ever 
been sent in, and equally clear that no payment, beyond the £*i referred 
to already, bat been made ; yet Mr. Barry it now told, not that his Mr- 
vice* will be dispensed with, In the only manner in which that could bo 
properly done, namely, by hi* being paid'for all that he has already done, 
but that he is not to be paid, and the matter ia to be put Into other hands. 
Of tho injustice of such a course there can be, we think, little room for 
doubt We are glad, however, that Mr. Barry has carried the matter 
further, and has procured legal advice; and still more so that the opinion 
furnished him Is " that the proposed competition cannot legally be carried 
out." 

Appended to Mr. Barry's letter Is a statement signed by five of the 
architects engaged on the original competition, from which we learn that 
a distinct engagement was entered into with tho competitors, that the 
successful one iliould be employed as architect of tbe building, which 
engagement forms part, but, probably, not the strongest part, of Mr. 
Barry '• elaim upon the Town Council. The principal part of it i* the very 
•iinplc fact that Mr. Barry having been appointed architect, an attempt is 
being made to displace him in a way which will probably prove unsuccess- 
ful, but which shows clearly that the persons making that attempt are not 
aware of the legal and equitable position held by an architect when once 
appointed, or, if aware of it, have not thought proper to act up to their 
knowlcdge. 

We think that this flagrant but not solitary instance of the way in 
which architects are treated should not be lost upon tbe profession. It 
must have been suspected that certain members of it — and those not the 
most obscure or tbe most needy — posset* a readiness to secure business 
under any circumstance* and at any cost which cannot be called by a 
milder name than rapacity, or else surely no committee would venture to 
treat a prominent man with gross injustice, and then expect that members 
of his own profession, experienced enough to be fit to carry out a large public 
work, will flock in a shoal to offer themselves as ready to submit to the 
same sort of treatment for the sake of possibly earning a few hundred*. 
Is there any ground for thi* ? Have the architectural body uniformly 
shown themselves high-minded, disinterested, and willing to forego per- 
sonal advantage when they could not honourably obtain it ; or have there 
been instances of sharp practice, of unfairly taking work out of a brother 
architect'* hand*, of charging half commlision to the client and making 
it up by getting five or ten per cent from the builder, of submitting to 
humiliating condition* sooner than be excluded from a competition, and of 
interest disclosing of mottoes, and underhand work when once ad- 
mitted •> Wc are not going to pretend to answer these question*, but we 
do *ay that if such things exist, and if those who do them are not stig- 
matised by tho profession at large, but remain Identified with its most 
rcspectablo members in the public estimation, we hare possibly in that fact 
a clue to the estimate formed of the architect* of England by tbe Town 
Council of Birmingham. 

We have very lately taken occasion to urge tbe desirableness of some 
such alliance between the architectural societies of England as was 
proposed last year, and we consider that this insult to tho profession, 
and some others of the same class which we could name (including among 
them certain things which have risen out of the Great Exhibition building 
controversy), are ao many argument* which apeak loudly in favour of all 



The conduct of competition* offer* but too many inducement* to under- 
hand dealing, and we earnestly hope that gentlemen who are so circum- 
stanced as to bo induced often to enter upon these struggles will be on 
their guard to maintain a high standing. It is on some account* to be 
regretted that every invitation which appears should call forth so much 
painfully expended labour and thought, where only ooe, or at most two or 
three, can be rewarded by even a recognition of their merit ; not that 
competitions may not advantageously employ the leisure of young men 
who arc entering on practice, and who do not find their time fully 
occupied, but because the exhibition of this large amount of gratuitously 
expended labour cannot but tend to " cheapen " the profession in the eye* 
of the public, and cause it to be supposed that men who will do *o much 
for a remuneration neither certain nor even very probable, will submit to 
mean usage, poor pay, and disrespect when they are actually employed 
professionally. Such a supposition is, a* a general rule, totally wide of 
the truth, but (till architect* cannot be too careful to tbow that if they 
are prodigal of their effort* in those inttancrs where honourable rivalry 
or the possibility of obtaining prufeailunal distinction, and consequently 
emolument o»U for exertion, they know what is demanded of them by 
considerations of self-respect and of the respect due Bfl I 

To return to tbe 
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our ho fie that the architects of England wHl Ukc a Vessco from it 
Among otheT matters, ww hope that they will see bow desirable it I* to 
prepare preliminary estimates with grot care and accuracy, for there can 
be no doubt that had t hi preliminary estimate* in this case teen u mors just 
one, this unseemly squabble would never havo occurred. We hope that 
Town Council* and other public bodies of the sort will get a lesson alto. 
It would gratify u* to be able to hope that the architects of England 
themselves will give this lesson, and that tlic Town Council of Birming- 
ham will find themselves without a single plan sent in in answer to their 
advertisement. And it appears clear that if plan* are tent, and the com- 
petition is decided, the matter will not thereby he set at rest. The Town 
Council state that they hare not acted " unadvisedly" — a figure of speech 
meant to imp! 



picture, it is remarkably feeble. We may observe, by the way, that the 
fine old English gentleman in the hunting suit is very like Sir Francis 
Burdett of former days, and, if we mistake not, the lady bear* a strong 
resemblance to Mrs. Millaia, recent! v Mrs. Rutkin. The third picture is) 
the parable of " The Woman seeking for a Piece of Money." There la 
nothing in this bat a candle-light t fleet, and it would be hardly worth 
further notice if it were not necessary to make one remark. It baa been 
said that the pretended truth laboured for by the pre-Baffaellite* would 
lead to the power of expressing the real truth in the broad manner of the 
old English school t but here we have the test : the candlestick held by 
the woman is painted with one or two smears of the pencil, bat at no dis- 
tance does it give the ckarncttr of the thing intended ; therefore the 
practice of painting detail according to the pre-Haffaellite system i 



to imply their having taken legal advice — probably thut of their I practice- of painting detail according »o the pre-tunaciiilc system c 
clcrk; their architect also states plainly that lie has placed the i lead to masterly execution. Why? Because their illusions areo 
r in the hands of his solicitor. Between a wealthy and angry by - fumbling, 11 and do not result in characteristic expression of a 



wealthy and angry 

town council and a prominent and energetic architect, the "successful 
competitor" will probably find his position none of the pleasantest, and be 
may consider himself lucky if he escapes with something short of a chan- 
cery suit. 

Is the premium and the profit worth the risk and the obloquy ? We 



ROYAL ACADEMY. 

TIIE great feature of the present exhibition is the quantity of excellent 
and painstaking work. We any " work," because the productions of 
the year are more remarkable for labour, patient study, anil very minute 
manipulation, tban lor novelty, the grand, or even the imaginative. As the 
first men will not rise, they must not bo annoyed cr surprised if the 
second-rate men, by sheer care and industry, rite to their level; the only 
difference seems to be that the latter do not rise at all times — indeed, 
very rarely — to the tame good place in the exhibition. Several of the 
Academicians are, at it has been said, " conspicuous by their absence;" but, 
to our iniud, the absentees are not conspicuously missed, especially as 
many of the good men who have exhibited seem to have expected an 
influx ot foreigners in consequence of the International Exhibition; and 
although they have not displayed any novelty of subject nor increased 
poetry in treatment, have evidently done their best in the old and beaten 
path. In some instances there has been a change lor the belter a* regards 
colour and execution, but tho ideality of English art remains in the same 
place it left last year, and in the place it has occupied during many 
years past. Besides the old subjects by old favourites being better 
executed and rendered more perfect as work* of art, we have a change in 
what has been generally known as pre-Baflaellite art. The walls of the 
Boy al Academy show scarcely one instance of that abuse of the term, and 
even Mr. Millais teem* to have been " drubbed " by critics into common- 
tense, and is endeavouring to paint like other people, and, it would appear, 
lias resolved to take his stand undistinguished by eccentricity, and allow his 
works to rest on their artistic merits; but, although we do not wish to 
triumph over a fallen foe, we must remark, if that be his determination, it 
comes rather late, and unfairly ; because, by playing the mountebank in 

E aiming for a few years, he ha* stepped over the heads of men superior to 
imself when he return* to legitimate nrt, and, from his previous experi- 
ments on the- ignorance of tho public, obtains more general notice for his 
pictures than their real merita would have obtained for them had he not 
been known as the leader of a certain section, and been raised into notoriety 
by the absurd praise and tltc bitter censure which that position haa 
obtained for him. Betide* which, we feel quite certain that had it not 
been for the shillings the controversy brought to the coffers of the Royal 
Acm!t my, he never would have been honoured by being made an Associate 
of that respectable body. — the shilling is the great moving power with the 
Council of the Royal Academy, and they seem to think that the degrada- 
tion of art is wed purchased at the price. 

As the natural course of our rtmarks. after several visits to the great 
shilling *how m Trafalgar-square, has led us to single out Mr. Millais, we 
will commence our brief notice for the present with his three picture*. 
His grand picture, as we suppose he intends it to be considered, is a rather 
rational successor to several pnerite absurdities which have occupied the 
tame place from the- same pencil on former occasions. Now, if this picture 
wa» not sought out by tltc public on account of the painter's name, wo 
art initc certain that it would attract very little notice, for the truth it, 
with the exception of otic face, it is not a bit better than a picture of the 
tame kind by Charles Landscer, and In n.-any parts, as regards execution. 
It is a great deal worse. It ia entitled - The Hansom." Tho story i* not 
well told, for every critic give* a different version of it. to we will not 
make " confusion worse confounded " by making the attempt. "Trust 
Me " is his itext picture c-f Importance, judging by the hanging. This ia 
to indefinitely made cut as regards the artist's inunlicns, tdat numerous 
versions have been given also of this ; but, thinking them all wrong, we 
will offer an explanation of our own. A gcnthman pTcpsred for the hunt- 
ing field holds a hathem pouch in his hand, his daughter or his wifc holds 
a letter behind her, rot inclined to put it into theponeh. The fact, as we 
conceive it. is, thit she thinks he will be to engrossed in riding to cover 
that he wilt forget to call at the post -office anil teuve the tetters, therefore 
slu is afraid to trust 1,1m. The. only merit of this picture is that Mr. 
Villain has been so well rlmbW.I — there is no otl:cr term for what we 
mean — lor painting metallic dresses Instead of si|V nor*, as the copper 
dret i of the lady in the hidden royalist (we forget the exact title), and the 
tin lire*, in the - Black Bruoswickcr," that at last he has Condescended to 
paint a dark silk dress as it should be painted ; but, as for the rest of tho 



truth that at a proper distance becomes tho truth itself. 

It is hardly worth tbc space we have devoted to this part of the exhi- 
bition, but, as there are no other pre- Raflaellite productions of importance, 
we conclude from this marked change in Mr. Millais that it is admitted 
Use bubble has barst. and we therefore remind buyers of that style of art 
that from the first we warned them, no matter what price they gave for 
such pictures, they would live to turn the faces of them to the wtll, and 
that their heirs would consign Utttn to the lumber-room. 

Now to a more pleasing occupation, mainly in praise of honest and 
legitimate art. Upon the whole, we think "The Toyseller," by the 
veteran Mulready, is the finest picture in the exhibition. It 1* a studyof 
a negro selling a toy to a child that turns away from him in alarm ; but 
the great beauty of the picture is the facility and breadth with which the 
black man is painted, and tire patient expression of endurance of infantum 



disgust and alarm to which, no doubt, he is well accustomed. Tbe mother 
and child are well drawn and painted, but the light* on them *re 10 much 
enforced as to give them the disagreeable appearance of being In a violent 
state of perspiration. The landscapes by Crvswlck are very fine this year. 
•' The Holf-way House " Is, we think, the finest of tliem all. Mr. Bottom ly 
hat had a share in this production, and therefore we conclude that tho 
team of horses comes from his pencil. Besides the subdued tone which 
pervades this picture — no positive colour appearing to mar the general 
effect — we admire the fine semicircular line of composition commencing 
with the men seated en the right reading the newspaper, carried along the 
drar and the horse*, terminating in the old woman trudging ak*K: the 
patfi in tbc middle disloncc. The foreground line, including the dray and 
horses, is supported by a dog running after geese, which again compose 
with the aforesaid old woman. Across, and just above the horizon, is a, 
fine hank of elonds, giving fulness to the foreground subject, and confining 
the eye to the interesting part of the picture. The white local colour of the 
geese is very properly made the principal light in the scene, contrasting 
with the breadth of half-tint in which the rest of the foreground is sub- 
dued. All Mr. Stanfield's pictures are excellent this year, a* are tbo»t- by 
Mr. Roberts. The Lionels, without abandoning those striking cCcct* in 
which they delight, are sobered down to more rational combination* and 
better focusscd results. 
Mr. Ansdcll has quitted Spain and returned to the Highlands. 1 1 



picture of " Dunstaffnagc Castle in the Distance " he get* a great breadth 
of light from the dust thrown up by a flock of sheep travelling away from 
the spectator, but we think lie haa disturbed that effect by brlugmr tho 



Oon the bridge so distinctly off from the sky background. All 
crs. bridge, and other accessories in the foreground, display a at 
ness of touch, which implies more the expedition of the manufacturer t 
the true feeling for art. Uia other picture Is entitled "Excelsior," 
gives him an opportunity of painting tome Mount St. Bernard dogs, " 
he has done with less hardness of touch than usual, and the monks are 
also broadly and vigorously painted. Several of Mr. Withcringum s 
landscapes, we think, arc let* mannered than many we have seen for sonic- 
years past, "flow Bianco Capcllo aought to poircn her BrethcT-in-Lav/ 
the Cardinal de Medici." from the history of Florence. There b much 
ease and composure in the face of the Cardinal, who ha* detected the at- 
tempt to poison him; the husband is also well executed-, but the lady her- 
self, in her facial expression, would do much better for a phantasms^ ria 
than a picture; it is thia exaggeration and some medians! feeling; 
that spoils what would otherwise be a good picture. It is by V. C 
rrinscp. Mr. Lcighton haa made an advance this year, which tuily 
justifies the favourable notice be obtained in the last exhibition. He ha* 
a very elegant subject in the great room, entitled "Odalisque.*' It is an 
Oriental female leaning over a swan. Tbc figure I* very graceful, ami tho 
swan's feathers, which are erected, are, aa examples of facile and certain 
execution, masterpieces of art. The only objection wo bare to the ar- 
rangement is, that the figure being in a white dress, the dark shawl 
round her waist combinirg with the fan made of peacock's feathers di> ids* 
the subject, including the swan, into two equal masses of white, which ( tftct 



1* rather cnfvrivd than relieved by the dark trees in the background,!: 
they add two dark masses to the two light masses— certainly not a very ar- 
tistic arrangement ; but, setting aside that teehnlealoversight, it ia a picture 
of ideality and sentiment, (roe of hi* other pictures, " The Star of Beth- 
lehem," although elegantly competed we do not like so well. The linos 
of the- drapery are too like tbe Cat and edgy folds of the Elgin marbles, 
having sameness in touch, although well varied in form. Near to this 
linngs n fine picture bv Hubert; it is an extensive landscape and cornfield. 
The title el it is - To labour is to rray." If the artist bas not thrown over 
it a •' dim religious light," he has given it an atmosphere of that softness 
and balmy repose calculated to excite the religion* sentiment. It i 
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•cnU the monks of St. Bernard's Abbey, Lelccsttrshlre, gathering the 
harvest of 1861 ; the boys in the adjoining field arc from the reformatory, 
under the cure of these religious people. It ii, although minute io treat- 
nH*n t for tin size, p&intcd witli the feeling of m irtiJt. 

Wo must congratulate Mr. Cope on an improvement In hi* style of 
pencilling, for he lias quitted that coarse, unfeeling, and absurd method 
which belonged to the pre-Raffaellite fashion, for a much more legitimate 
style ; although, in minor parts, it may be still discovered In his picture of 
" Two Mothers," furnishing as many compartments in one frame. The sub- 
ject Is, or the subjects are, taken from Proverbs xxxi The one mother 
- lookcth well to the ways of her household. Her children arise up 
and call ber blessed." The other is a contrast to this ; she is 
idle, handsome, and vain, caring littlo for her children, while 
the occupant of tho other division of the picture is teaching 
her children, while she herself plies her needle. The colouring U 
more rich and harmonious than we have seen by this artist for some years. 
Wo must not forget a fine picture by Frederick GoodsIL To think that 
such a painter as this should have no more academic distinction after his 
name than Mr. Millais has ! They may he both Associates of the Royal 
Academy, but they cannot associate as artists in the interchange of 
painter-like thoughts aud feelings — supposing them equally honest in their 
practice. However, the title of Mr. Goodall's picture is "The Return of 
a Pilgrim from Mecca -, his Purse-bearer distributing Alms to the Poor of 
Cairo." The subject is taken from Lane's Modern Egyptians. The pic- 
ture has scarcely a sufficient general interest to induce an appreciation of 
the labour, skill, and character which it represents ; but the effect is flue, 
the execution admirable, and the story, such as it is, well told. 
< There is some merit due to the Academicians for having accepted and hung 
a picture by Mr. Lawless, of "The Widow Hogarth selling nor Husband's 
Engravings." U is very well painted ; but it appears she was, twenty 
years after his death, totally destitute, and it was not until the King, 
George 111., recommended the Council of the Academy to do somethiog 
for her that they voted her the liberal allowance of £*o a year. How 
much does the public know of half their works, and who does not know 
Hogarth's ? See the groups before them at the International Exhibition. 
What a pity it is that (ante so frequently does not come until remuneration 



is too late. "The Senrching for the Will" is 



picture, if it had been 



painted and exhibited when Wilkie's domestic subjects had possession of 
the town and excited general interest, would have made the fortune of the 
painter; but, as it is, it scarcely attract* the attention it deserves. It is, 
however, a very clever composition, and the story is remarkably well told. 
The cool determination and defiance in the countenance of the scapegrace 
son. just arrive!, standing with his back to the tire, having no other sign 
of mourning than a piece of crape round his hat. In the centre is a group 
of relatives and friends, anxiously searching in a chest of papers tor the 
will ; from amongst these persons the widow looks at her cool, obdurate, 
and unfeeling son, and, as a point of composition, connects him with their 
proceedings. Tho rest of this excellent picture is filled up with visitors, 
who by gestures express their doubts and fears of the result In 
the same room is a large and well-studied picture representing the 
painful scene of women, friends, and children, assembled round • 

Ci mouth after an explosion in the mine below. The incidents 
8 represented are so natural that it would seem greatly, if not 
entirely, taken from the reality. The title of " Unaccredited Heroes" 
alludes to the man whose wife is taking leave of him, about to descend to 
assist the unfortunates underground, and to others who are exerting 
themselves in various ways. There is a great deal of vigorous and 
i execution in this work, but the artist has been rather over 
in painting a little girl seated on the ground playing with s<nnc 
i of coal, with which she has blacked her face. It is too serious a 
subject for excesses of that kind, which tend to produce a comic effect, 
entirely out of place, and is one of those straining for effect, forcing of 
ideas, and hatching of puerile conceits, which we have in these columns so 
frequently and, as we believe, so justlr censured. If Mr. Bardwell, the 
painter of this picture, will keep to the first general idea, and do nothing 
but support that, he may attain a good position in art. 

There are a great mauy pictures deserving of notice to which we may 
return, hut the sculpture, beyond several good busts, is not so good as last 
year in important subjects. 



-rat* of 



LONDON PAINTERS' MEMORIAL 

THE following memorial, unanimously agreed to at * 
the Amalgamated Amueiatloe on behalf of the I* 
been sent to the employers of painters in 

Your nmorliCI*. bare lug felt the trnVrmin- i-f not Mng p»M the 
setae smlsd workmen in th= other branehc. of the natMiag tran>. 

ths skill reqaliwl for then Ui nucule tbclr work, we alto claim ad 
mil required m to »p,»ly colour fw decorative parpnm that It will 
■ ■n M Snri .ir. tat the whole of the »ork when compL-ted. 

Tonr inrmorUlfctt re-p<ytf.iI1 j wtunlt Iot your cwiuucration the lUnerra to lrluru wc 
ST« ■> of ten n|«»nl The unhealthy nulureof oor trade,- the rrrorta of radical men 
priyinjf we suffer from .1!m.h» » lo which Ihe other tranche* ore not liable, rarh an colic 
paralyrf 



. of 
twlmlttlnff 

nt for Uie 



. un.1 the uncertainty of cox employment. U alao ao weil known that It only 
routiln-i alluding lu la Iw ennflnaml. 

• our metnorUllMjr endeavour v. „,,tain a irnamntee that all who belong to tbU wci.-ty art 
ikUU.1 vorkmcn. They we anitnl in the hope that by inrt and Impartial coii.lurt in all 
tfcelr tramactifrru! they wtll , utain the n^pect »,j kco1»UI of all concerned. They there- 
fore trust that ihu memorial will meet with that conudoratUm tb, 7 fully bellcTell merits, 
ani that the employers of Ibidem will grant the r<v,n of paying u» tncmiu.- rale of stagva 
as the caber ekllkd wurkm.n, vlj.. Fire smlliwr« and Mr pence lor our working day. 
By order of tlw Ei scull re Committee, 

W». Chamaxt, General Secmary. 



GOTHIC ART IN THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

IN our last number we noticed briefly the Architectural Gallery, and 
stated how rich la the display of works produced by the most eminent 
architects for some years past. Many drawings have, of course, been 
already exhibited at the Academy and in Conduit-street, but we shall all 
be glad of so excellent an opportunity of reconsidering them and refreshing 
our recollections. So varied and so great is the number, that it is most 
embarrassing to know at what point to commence a notice which wc pro- 
pose to carry on, from time to time, in our columns. We could have 
wished, indeed, to have had our labours simplified by an arrangement of 
the designs in the two general divisions of Classic and Gothic. Probably, 
the difficulties of selection were too great, or tho time allowed inadequate. 
We propose, then, to sift for ourselves the one stylo from the other, and 
for the moment wc take up the Gothic division. 

Beginning io the furthest room, wc find on tables along the centre 
several models. Amongst these, conspicuous from its size, is Lincoln 
Minster (2 143), modelled in cork to a quarter scale. This is the production 
of a labouring man, .1. IL Anderton, of Braccbridgc. near Lincoln, and has 
occupied the whole of his leisure since 1851 till within the Inst few months. 
The details are stated to be executed "from his mind's eye, without plates, 
model, or measurement." The early portions were done at his own home, 
but Mr. Vickcrs, huilder, of Lincoln, allowed Anderton subsequently to 
work on his premises, in order to be near the edifice. The toil "f many 
years being at length completed, u subscription was got up for Anderton 
by some of the local gentlemen, and through their aid the model has been 
forwarded to the Exhibition. Shown with it are some eight or nine old corks 
of bottles, a file, and three ordinary table knives. This, really, seems an 
instance of ingenuity sadly misdirected. The some exertion applied to his 
own calling would have saved tho man from the eleemosynary subscription 
set on foot for him. He has a large family, and nothing to depend on but 
his own labour, and wc cannot help thinking that if he had expended on 
his proper employment— of which, by the way, we are left in ignorance — 
half the energy and perseverance here shown, he would have been in a 
very different position from that which he now holds as the result of ten 
or eleven years' cutting up of old corks. As a model in such n material 
we admit that tho work is creditably executed. The iuterior arcades are 
shown as well as the exterior, with its boundary railing and ehsp;ir-lion«e, 
and the windows ore even filled with representations of painted glass. We 
foresee plainly that this model will be popular, partly from familiarity 
with the building, and partly because this is the sort nf thing that always 
impresses general visitors. It was an astute person, and one who gauged 
pretty accurately the public mind, that thought ai showing the knives and 
the corks, which would have been used if tliev hod been required. There 
is evidently a virtue in the tools employed. Wc arc most of us familiar 
with the street model of a ship and the sight of the knife that did it all. 
Some one else thinks it essential to press this point in a model of Christ's 
Church. Ealing (2141), which (wc are kindly informed) is " constructed in 
Bristol cardboard with it penknife, from perspective drawings by the 
architect." Curiously enough the modeller is a dentist, and he announces 
that he gives lessons in the art by appointment, 

Salisbury Cathedral (21.10) is shown according to the original design, 
without lower and spire. Mr. J. B. Robluson exhibits a small stone mod/d 
(2139) of an ugly monument erected to the memory of the Rev. J. G. Pike, 
founder of tho Baptist Missionary Society. Octagon-shaped, the sides 
having Pointed arches enclosing trcfoilcd panels, it mounts into a spiral 
top, and looks like a miniature tower, which has settled dowu, lu the belfry 
stage, into the two square steps on which it stands. 

Turning now to the walls, we find (1872) a frame of four— Mr. W. E. Nes- 
fleld's— clever pencil sketches from France. One of them is the tympanum 
of the great doorway of Chartres Cathedral. From Mr. N'csficld's former 
appearances at Ihe Architectural Exhibition we arc aware of the enthu- 
siasm which he feels for Medieval art. His spirited pen-and-ink drawings 
have been, we believe, hitherto unexecuted designs belonging to the cata- 
logue of " rejected addresses," which train a young architect in the way 
of patience and of hope deferred. Here (1873) we hare lite interior of the 
great hall about to be erected at Combe Abbey, near Coventry, the seat of the 
Earl of Craven. The mansion, although chiefly erected by Lord Harrington, 
in the reign of James I., stands on ihe site of a religious house founded In 
1 150 for Cistercian monks, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. This fact 
is, perhaps, Mr. Nesfirld's motive for his treatment of the subject, which 
fits in with his partiality for the early style. Wc are shown a thoroughly 
English hall of Early Pointed character. Enclosed by an arch, springing 
from short marst ve irnok shafts, is the end window of four lights, each couplet 
of lancets contained within nn arch filled in with a quatreibil within a 
circle. The side windows ore of two lights. The hall has, on one of its 
long sides, two fireplaces of the period, wide and open, and sloping ap- 
wards. There are shelves at the ends, projected on a single shaft. A 
passage runs round at tho level of the window sills. On the inner wall, 
across Ihe great end window, is a gallery, formed by small shafts supporting 
a cornice. The side-tables, cabinets, and eltalrs, are conceived la the same 
style. Tlie wails beneath the windows are panelled in oak; above, they 
show jointed masonry. The roof is ol open limber, and framed with 
double collars, king-posts, and braces. The upper part is very well, but 
below, the curved braces, which are made to terminate in a straight piece 
above a carved figure, are not so successful. The wholo design breathes 
tlw ancient spirit, and we look for mailed warriors in place of figures 
wearing clothes of the modern fashion. All the accessories are carefully 
drawn, and Mr. Nesficld would give at the end of the hall a painted (or 
tapestried) representation of the months by female figures, in breexy gar- 
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menu, bearing product* of the various Mascot, and whose names are 
inscribed oTer their head*. 

Mr. Gonipertz scuds (1871) a good ink drawing of fail florid design fur 
a cathedral, all orer pinnacle*, and crowded with canopies and crocket*. 
Mr. S. J. Kicholl's design (1879), to which the silver medal of the Society 
for the Eiicuurngement of the Fine Art* wa« awarded, Is shown in two 
clever pencil sketches of the exterior and Interior. The latter has an 
ugly roof. A sketch of tbo decoration of this roof, a* propo«ed to be 
devoted to the lives of 8S. Peter and Paul, ha* all the defect* of lanky 
figure* and inaccurate drawing which it is moat undesirable to perpetuate, 
although abundant precedents are to be found in Early English painted 
glass. The same architect give* (1880) St. Mary's Cemetery, Kensal- 
green, as first designed and as actually executed. The latter is much 
sobered down and reduced in size, and retains but one altar instead of four. 
The tower has given way to a bell-turret, and the western portal of triple 
•reading to a modest side porch. There was no necessity, surely, for such 
a doubtful feature in the western gable as a circular window cut into 
quarter* by the arms of a large, plain cross. The dedication to the 
Virgin, and the fact of the building being evidently intended for Roman 
Catholics' use, would have amply justified a vesica panct enshrining the 
Holy Mother and Child. 

Mr. Irvine, with a far too facile pencil, contributes four studies of archi- 
tectural and decorative designs (1877). Of these the sketch for a portal is 
florid German, infected with the vice of Inurpenetralion, ond therefore over- 
done with crockets and panelling. Then there are two Germanised arm- 
chairs, made solid beneath the seat, and bristling.as to the backs and arms, 
with carving. If these chairs are intended to be sat in, a rare combination 
of cushion* would be required to make them comfortable. Messrs. Deane 
and Woodward give several small pen-and-ink sketches (1874), with a 
plan, of St. Mary's, Tuam, a large and interesting specimen of Irish eccle- 
siastical edifice*. 

Mossrs. I'richard and Seddoo send a series of photographs, nine of which 
are devoted to the mansion at Eatington I'ark, near Slratford-on-Avon, 
the seat of Evelyn Philip Shirley, Esq., M.P. for South Warwickshire. 
This is one of tho moat remarkable buildings yet achieved In Gothic. 
Every part of the design shows the most careful thought. Somewhat 
irregular in plan, the entrance front show* a porte-cochere, gabled on the 
three sides over Pointed arches stayed with angle buttrestc*. Above 
these arches is a weathered niche containing an angel, who holds a shield 
with heraldic bearings. Right and left of the entrance is a cloistered cor- 
ridor leading to the drawing-room and dining-room. The drawing-room 
portion project* considerably nnd forms a wing, terminated with a well- 
proportioned bay window of two stories. The building U Early Pointed 
in «tyle. and treated moat effectively with plain and trcfoiled arches, 
dog-tooth, and other characteristic ornament. The window* throughout 
are divided by pillar* with foliated capital*, and open with sashes. The 
walls arc coursed with stones, irregular in size, and banded at intervals 
with a darker stone (or marble). All these photograph* will repay a 
careful examination. They were taken before the scaffolding wa* entirely 
removed, and in tome instances show the masons at work. The whole of 
the carving 1* excellently and spiritedly done, and the building generally 
must have been a real labour of love to all concerned. The cultivated 
taetc of the owner is to bo recognised by the introduction of carved panels, 
and of several coats of arms, prominent amongst which ore the two coats 
borne by the knightly family of Shirley. The more ancient, Paly of tix, 
we notice over the garden porch, with tho motto, " Loyal je *ui>." Else- 
where is the present Shirley coat (dating anterior to Richard It), Paly of 
«t>, a quarter ermine, sou etimes impaled with the wives' coats. A horse- 
shoe, the badge of Ferrers, is freely used a* an ornament on the square 
part over the abacus of the capitals, and •* the centre of the cinqucfoils 
which All up the (pace formed by the intervening floor. In addition to 
these photographs there are other* of sculptured panels, designed by Mr. 
H. H. Armstead,* and containing seven subjects illustrative of events In 
the history of the Shirley family. One of these *how* " Sir Thomas 
Shirley's enconntcr with the Saracen— (origin of the family crest), f 

In this particular instance a certain fitness I* discoverable in tho employ- 
ment of a stylo commemorative of so ancient a family. Indeed, if we are 
to have Gothic for domestic buildings, this design seem* well suited for the 
put pose. It proves how absolutely necessary it wa* to discard the 
mulllon, which always found a place in the earlier attempt* at treating 
modem Gothic A building such as this would have been Impossible in 
the age towhieh it* ityle is referable, and yet it is a faithful rendering of ail 
those peculiarities of detail, moulding and ornament, which form the union 
cf grace and gravity which distinguish Early English. By the same archi- 
tect 1 , and also of early style, arc Llandaff District Probate Registry Office, 
8t Kagan's Rectory, Glamorganshire (1900); Landough schools (1903); 
will Llandaff schools (1904). For Llandaff Cathedral are shown Die pulpit 
and organ (1901). and sedilia (1903). The latter have four scats, io the 
canopied heads of which occur the letter* A and O. and the sacred mono- 
gram I II 8, with the passion flower and other emblem*. 

In our notices of the Architectural Exhibition we remarked on the small 
scale on which Mr. Tmefitt appeared. We might hare supposed that he 
was reserving himself for South Kensington. Here, accordingly, we find 
him in great force, with a gigantic frame (199S) h olding an wa podrida 
of work* executed in thirteen counties, which are ranged alphabetically, 
and Ingeniously enumerated on a placard in tlsc foreground, to which a 



* The originst .tra.inzs for these are to to tow 
<W!l).-<-|as» axxvul.a. 
» A Saracen* head, coupod at the neck, proper, • 
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boy is putting the flnUhlng stroke and directing the spectator's attention. 
We fancy thut we remember in Conduit-street, from the same hand, the 
humourous plan of pasting this important notice orer other placard*. 
Now wc are able to make out the word* " Great Exhibition," anil 
" Octoroon." It would be hopeless to describe within our limits the con- 
tents of the picture, and we can only touch on some leading features. 
Beginning on the extreme left wc have a yellow brick house (and shop) at 
the corner of Burlington -gardens, and next toil tliv temporary chapel erected 
in Islington (if wc remember rightly). This is shown, in section with the 
congregation seated. Then we run over tho boy before spoken of, and 
trampling down some flowering plants growing gaily over grave", adorned 
with headstones and Ironwork, tie rap at the bank doors of CunliflV, 
Brooks, and Co., of Manchester. We recognise the Manchester font and 
cover, the Hemlock Memorial, with other works, among the structures 
which rise gradually on cither hand up the hilly slope In the background. 
In the middle distance is an octagonal tower, lit in the belfry stage by 
single-light circular-headed windows, and covered with a spire which, in 
about a third of its height, is cut out with two curved brackets filled in 
with louvres, and from that point become* square. 



ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

THE annual meeting of this body was held at the rooms, t), Condall-*trect , 
Repent-street, «si Monday evening, William Titr, Esq., M.I'., F.Bji., 
the President, in the chair. At this meeting, after a ballot, the following gii- 
tlemvn were declared to have been duly elected office-bearer* tor the 
year:— Pretidmt, Mr. William Tite, re-elected; Yicr-PrcMdcnli, Me 
G. O. Seott, R. A., Arthur Asbpitcl, and 0. Jones ; Honorary Secretaries (In 
room of Messrs. James Uelland T. Havter Lewis, resigned), Messrs. C. F. Hay ward 
and J. P. Scddon ; Honorary Secretary for Foreign Correspondence, Mr. P 
C. Penrose, re-elected ; Ordmnry Member! of Council, Mesxrs. E. M. Barry 
J. Pergusson, R. Krrr, W. Water, G. E. Street, J. 11. Waring, W. Barges 
T. Havter Lewis, Wyatt Papworth, ami J. L. Pearson ; Trenmrrr, Sir W. B. 
Farqulmr, hart.; Honorary Solicitor, Mr. Frederick Ouvry. F.S.A., F.RJt.L. 
Queen Anne-street, Cavendish-sqoare ; Auditor*, Mr. William White and Mr 
William Lightly. Vote* of thanks to the omee-liearers of the last year were 
agreed to. The annual report ai 
alter) were read and adopted. 



(which we shall 



ast year 
publish 



SHOP IN THE STRAND. 



THE baildinir, 31, Strand, of which we give an illustration on another 
page, is Elizabethan, of red brick, with Portland cement dressings, 
with a frontage to the Strand of 30 feet, and a return in Villiera-street of 
above 50 feet. Tlte s|»andrc)s are filled with military and naval trophies, 
as expressive of the trade carried on. The building was recently erected 
by Mr. J. M. Macey, builder, of Milford-lanr, under the direction and from 
■ of Mr. Jobn Barnott, of Verulam-buildiog*. 



0 



PROFESSOR DONALDSON ON OBELISKS AND MONOLITHS. 
N Tuesday evening, before a numerous audience, Professor DosALnaox de- 
livered a lecture •' On the Transport and Erection of Obelisk* aud other large 
Monoliths, In Ancient and Modern Times," in the Great Gallery of the Architectural 
Exhibition, Conduit-street, Rcgrnt-atrret. The elm ir was occ'upicd by Mr. James 
FERiii'ft»OM, and the lecture was illustrated by a number of drawings, a* well as 
models of two Egyptian obelisks, carefully prepared by Mr. Bonouil, and a 
model of the apparatus employed for the removal, from the Seine tn its site, of an 
obelisk presented to the French Government by the late Mehrmet Ali, Viceroy of 
Egypt. Owing to a pressure of matter wc "have not space this week for the 
whole of the talented and interesting lecture, which we ai 
into portions, but In our next shall give it at length. 



COXVERSAZIOXE OF THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, 
RE first of a scries of amvertazione* to be held under the auspices of the 
Society of Art* during the continuance of the Great International Exhibi- 
tion, took place on Wednesday evening, at the Sooth Kensington Museum. 
Notwithstanding the unfavourable state of the weather, there was a very 



T 



SOCTKTY K0* THE ENLARGEMENT, BciLDIMU, AND REPAIRING OF 
Ciii-hches and Chapel*.— A I the last monthly meeting of this 



grants of money, amounting to £2,290, were made in aid of the following 
object* Building churches at Langton green, in the parish of Speldhurst, near 
Tnnbridge-wells ; St. Paul's. Clerkenweli; St. Paul's, Stratford, Essex; Tor- 
Mobun, near Torquay; and Waterside, in the parish of Cfaeshara, Bucks; 
rebuilding the churches at Cowbit, mar Spalding ; Hunstanworth, near Block- 
land, Durham, and Monk ton, near Uoniton ; enlarging, or otherwise increasing 
the accommodation in the churches at ("Itsu-lestown. Manchester ; Llandougb, 
near Cowbridge; Long llueklry, near Kugby; nnd Nevcrn, near Newport, 
Pembroke; and the grants formerly made towards building the church at Hyker, 
near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and towards reseating the churches at Combe St. 
Nicholas, near Chard, Oulwcll, ntdtrWisbearli, and Tetnry, newi Grimsby, were 
increased. Tlbe society accepted trust or repairs funds for the churches of St. 
Paul Broontfields, in the parish of Bradford ; Whitley, in the parish of Kel- 
liugtun, Yorkshire; and All Saints' C'hntrh, ChanUtock, Somerwt. It wa* 
announced that, since the last mating, the sum of £l.eVrt hail hern received as 
the b-gaey of the late Miss Mapletoft, .£500 as that or Thomas Barber, Esq., of 
Cheltenham, and £14,!i3U from John lliiie, Esq., of which latter amount one- 
third la to be restricted to the building and enlarging of churches in the county 
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MR. FRITH'S -RAILWAY 8TATI0N." 

HAVING, in a former number, given a description of the leading parts of 
this picture, >i regard) what may be called the story, we propose, ai 
it will doubtless attract a great deal of public attention, to make a few 
observations on it» artistic merits, and the rank it should take in art. 

It it not with tbc intention of being over critical, or for the purpoae of 
raiting a discussion, that we call this production a painting and not a picture. 
That it is a painting no one can deny ; bat that it ii a picture, we, among 
otlicra, may ditpute. A picture, in the *triet sense of the word— that is, in 
an artistic sense — is the representation of an event at a chosen moment by 
the painter, as momentarily to be perceived at tbe first glance by the 
tpectator. Now, as there are nearly one hundred persons in the painting 
of the "Railway Station," all differently occupied, it is clear that, altltough 
all their actions, and the events in which they are engaged, could take 
place at the same moment, it is as clearly impossible that the tpectator of 
either the scene or the painting could or can distinctly perceive them all at a 
tingle and a momentary glance. Therefore, we think it right to explain 
that this work is not a picture but a painting, and to state that it takes a 
peculiar position in the classification of works of art. It alto belongs to 
a ctast of art for which we have no convenient nor expressive name. The 
general success of such productions might suggest the word "popular," 
which, upon the whole, is, perhaps, preferable to the vague word t/mre used 
by French critics ; for this it not an ordinary subject— never having been 
painted before— although all the incidents are either of frequent or of occa- 
sional occurrence -, therefore, aa we hare in art the accepted term of "still 
life," probably that of "every-day life" would answer the purpose. 
There is, we have observed, an inclination to cavil at the choice of subject, 
and to consider it unworthy of the great amount of labour, tasto and skill 
which have been bestowed upon it. We, however, think that while 
a painter does not shock tbc feelings or violate morality, be 
Is at perfect liberty to paint any subject whatsoever that he feel* 
may be made available for pictorial representation. When, there- 
fore, ao artist paints that which comet naturally to his ordinary train 
of thought and within the range of his executive power*, it it almost un- 
necessary to assume that it will prove to be more successful than if he 
indulged in subjects far above the highest conception of his mind, and as 
far beyond the scope of his delineative skill. That the subject of tbo 
" Railway Station " is perfectly congenial to Mr. Frith'* mind we may 
safely conclude from his success in it* execution, and tbe similar success 
which attended hi* "Ramsgate Sands," and his more recent painting of 
the " Derby Day." All these paintings have given harmless pleasure, 
and will continue to do so to thousands for years to come ; they 
are a perfectly legitimate occupation for a talented painter ; and a* they 
are painted upon perfectly legitimate principle*, we can discover no 
reasonable ground of complaint against the choice of subject, nor of regret 
that the geniua of the artist hat not induced him to starve upon grand 
historical Illustrations, sacred or profane, and to find comfort in public 
neglect. Much more praiseworthy is it to paint a ** Railway Station " in 
the hig-iett perfection the natureof the subject will admit, than to degrade. 
If not profane, sacred subjects for the mere purpose of astonishing gaping 
crowd*, and with the sole aim at the exact imitation of arthxotonical 
curiosities. Besides which, while the desecration of a religious event may 
rank in art above one of every-day lite, the latter may have a moral ad- 
vantage of which the former cannot boast. In the two last painting* by 
Mr. Frith we have warnings for evil-doers; in the " Derby Day " there ate 
the results of gaming and debauchery ; and in the " Railway Station," be- 
side* some of the affections and sentiments of life, we are shown tlto 
haggard and careworn forger, or wily and dangerous swindler, seized at 
tbe rery moment he thought his escape secure; and we see the consequences 
of low company and irregular living in tbe undutiful and unfeeling son 
enlisted for a soldier, upon whose shoulder bis widowed mother weeps. If, 
therefore, the moral lesson such Incident* inculcate be duly appreciated, 
igs of this kind really do take a much higher range than when con- 
I merely as object! for public amusement. 
With respect to the treatment of tucli subjects aa we have endea- 
voured to explain, although it i* possible all the cventa represented might 
take place at the same moment, it is quite Impossible that a spectator 
would perceive them all at that identical moment, cither In the reality or on 
the canvas. A* the painting is so much longer than it is high, the upper 
and lower part of the visual circle would extend far beyond the top and 
bottom of the frame before the whole subject could be brought within its 
circumference, the spectator must consequently take his stand too far off 
to see either distinctly the figure* or clearly understand their action*. It 
induce* the necessity of close inspection, and the examination in detail of 
not only every group bat of every figure in each group. Thus, being 
brought closely to the *ubject, it is absolutely essential that each object 
ibouTd be perfectly executed, and hence finish and detail, which 
would be out of place and In bud taste if found in a picture to be seen 
at a distance and at a single glance, are consistent and unavoidable in 
a work a* extensive a* " The Railway Station." That being undoubtedly 
to, the next question arises as to how that exact representation ha* been 
executed ; that I* to say, whether the objects arc painted with *o free and 
perfect a hand that the resemblance is more apparent than the labour 
which produced it ; whether the countenance* are sufficiently natural 
not to thow inefficient effort ; whether the feature* have tbe true 
expression and probable motion; and whether the figures act, their dresses 
set and Mend with tbe whole, to as not to stand stiffly from the rest, and 
not in any instance to remind the spectator of either labour, study, or the 
lay figure. In all and each of these respect* Mr. Friths -Railway 
Station " is perfectly satisfactory. 



A» it is not pretended that unity of impression is the leading charac- 
teristic of the composition, but, ou the contrary, its adopted principle is 
detached groups ot figure* engaged in the expression and manifestation of 
different feelings and sentiment*, each group entirely apart from the others 
and the bond of union which binds the whole arrangement together and 
give* singleness of purpose to all the person* assembled on the platform of 
the railway, is the supposition that mod of them are about to start by the 
same train, and those who do not intend to do so are busily engaged in 
preparing to expedite that departure, it follows that etch division of the 
painting, which includes several group*, may be very conveniently 
described in a separate form. 

Mr. Frithhas displayed mueh judgment In selecting a high and wide arch 
of the station beneath which to place his most numerou* assemblage of per- 
sons. This entitles bim to give Importance to the nearly central portion of 
the composition, arrest* the eye, carrying it upwards, and thus prevent* 
it from being too sensible of the long lines of the train and the roofing of 
the building. Beneath this, tbe most elevated part of the station, are, — a 
foreigner, with his wife, disputing the cabman's fare; the father and 
mother with their boy* going to school; the porter collecting tbe luggage 
from the pavement j behind whom are the tailors going to join their ships; 
tbe recruiting sergeant holding up his little child, with tbe recruits stand- 
ing around bim ; above these are the railway porters, one handing up 
luggage to another who receives it on the roof of the train •, above him 
floats, in small clouds, tbe steam from the safety-valve of the engine ; 
above all is seen part of the skylight, which, unconsciously to the < " 
spectator, but most skilfully and effectually, not only carries tbe eye 
to the apex of the group and keeps it from wandering too readily 
towards the extremities of the subject, but actually connects tbe 
top of tbo painting with the carpet-bag and tbe other luggage 
nearly touching the frame at the bottom of tbe canvas. Tbl* 
central arrangement it well sustained by the tlrong contrasts of light and 
shade, and the richest portions of vivid colour* being placed on the fore- 
ground of this large group. The height of this part of the composition 
being thus obtained, the relief and solidity toward* tbe base of this 
artistic pyramid are effected by tbe black silk cloak of tbo woman attend- 
ing to her baod-boxe* being brought in strong opposition to the pure whlto 
of the shawl worn by the mother stooping to kiss her boy going to school, 
and the dark tide of the group gets relief from cutting against the largest 
mass of white produced by the light dresses of tbe wedding party. Tbo 
white dresses of the wedding party receive point ard contrast from the 
little boy consoling his weeping sitter, wearing a velvet dress of rich and 
dark green, while relief Is provided by tbe warm neutral tint of the 
railway carriage behind. This group is separated from the next attractive 
Incident in the composition by the deep and warmish-toned dresses of the 
detectives, who arrest tbc supposed forger as be steps Into a carnage, 
whose livid face— something whiter than bl« light drab overcoat — attract* 
the attention toward* that tide of the painting, and the sombre dress of tbe 
guard who holds the carriage door open prevents the colouring from cutting 
too severely against the edge of the frame, and directs tbo eye to the 
prisoner's unhappy srife, who ha* teen the arrest and bat risen to follow 
Iter husband as far at tbe Indulgence of the detective* will allow. It it on 
this part of the picture that the artist has bestowed the most effective 
combination of facial contrasts, and very properly to, because it is on this 
spot that the most pathetic and moral part of the subject is developed. 
The haggard and careworn visage of the criminal, selxed and brought to 
justice, when, a minute or two later, would have, perhaps, enabled him to 
reach a foreign .clime, and live in such peace aa constant anxiety and 
restless uncertainty would permit him to eojoy. The fear-stricken face 
of this man is turned towards tbe complacent and blandly smiling de- 
tective*, one of whom lays hi* hand on the culprit'* shoulder, whilst tbe 
other produces the handcuffs to secure his arms. Tbe terror and ca- 
daverous face of the arrested man is still further contrasted by the calm 
and unconscious look of the old gentleman immediately above and behind 
it, who it comfortably seated, and intently occupied with his morning 
paper, between whom and the motionless attitude and official composure 
of tbe guard holding the door open on the other aide Is placed the weeping 
and terrified wife. There may be no great novelty In the event here de- 
picted beyond a powerful Ulottrotion of a fact we occasionally read In tbe 
newspapers; but, while contemplating the scene, we experienced a strange 
reeling excited in our minds which seemed to invest It with a kind of 
dread, in comparison between tbe remarkably nice and well made clothes, 
the brigbtly-thining new hats, and the healthy, composed, and smiling 
faces of tbc detectives, and the terrible nature of the duty they are to blandly 
executing, and tbe awful consequences with which it may be terminated. 
There is something Inexpressively painful in feeing for the first time that 
the catching of crimineU is so profitable as to enable men to make ao re- 
spectable an appearance, and to think that tbelr success in life 
upon placing their follow creature* in a prison, the only outlet from wh 
would be perhaps to perish on the scaffold. 

Passing to the other tide of the centre group, the inlcrett subsides more 
Into common-place. There is tbe hot and fussy vomit, who I* always 
fancying herself too late, impeded by a railway porter, wheeling an 
immense quantity of luggage ; single men with their fishing-rods and gun- 
cases -, a feeble old man assisted by his daughter*; a bookworm; a gate- 
keeper coupling a brace of setters previously to their bang placed in the 
dog van ; and, finally, an old lady and her daughter endeavouring to n\e 
their little pet poodle from the rough usage it is likely to meet with aruor.g 
the rest of the dogs by being allowed to take it with then, but all to no 
purpose, for the official teems to say, " We have our orders, and must 
obey them, mum." Some regret ha* been expressed that the colouring of 
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the roof of tin station by Mr. Owen Jones no longer remains. We, for 
our p»rt, after reconsideration, are well ploased that it has been removed, 
or tbe arthrt might lute had atlll greater diOculty to contend against 
than bo hai had. The warm neutral tint which now pervades the upper 
part of the building is admirably managed to prevent the eye from 
being attracted away, and confine! attention to the platform and the train. 

Or the colouring wc may briefly state that it ia arranged with the fame 
•kill and learning that distinguishes the arrangement of the group*, and 
the execution W bold, free, and equally sustained throughout, with, 
perhaps, the exception of the rather crude etate in which the doga arc 
pencilled on the extreme left ; but, aa Mr. Frith Is not a profaned painter 
of animals, the exception of unflnish la just enough to prove the rule of 
perfect elaboration. In all other respects it will, in little or no degree, 
detract from the well-established fame of the artist. For the sake of 
giving an instance of the freedom and firmness of execution, combined 
with close imitation of texture, we will direct attention to the painting and 
graduation of tint, as well as to the exact resemblance to the reality, of the 
lady's shawl in the foreground, stooping to kiss her son before lie leaves 
for sclvool s and as to hsrmony of colour, the bronze tone of her ailk dress 
forms an excellent combination with, and contrast to, the colour of her 
aim wL This painting, in the branch of art to which It legitimately belongs, 
is a perfect success, and will prove an equally successful speculation. 



1«R0GRE8S OF THE METROPOLITAN MAIN DRAINAGE 

WORKS. 

AT the last meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works, lield at the offices , 
Rprlng-garden*, on Friday, Mr. BaXsloette, Enginecr-io-Cbtef of the 
Board, reported that during the spring of the yrar It Is always difficult to obtain 
n sufheimt supply of good bricks, and more particularly so when the season is 
wet, ns the old stock » nearly exhausted and the new bricks bate not come into 
the market. The Main Drainage Works have to some extent been retarded 
during the past month from this cause, although on the whole Hie progress made is 
tolerably satisfactory. The works, under Mr. Furness's contract, for the Northern 
Outfall Sewer are still conducted with great energy, and progress more rapidly 
than any of tlte other contracts. The ironwork for the aqueduct* over the River 
Lea, the North Woolwich, and the London, Tilbury, and ftootbend railways is 
beinn tested, fitted and riveted, and the ironwork for all the other bridges is now 
delivered on the ground. Tlte iron bridee over tlie road near Plalstow is Bnlslied, 
and the tnnnel tinder the Eastern Counties Hallway embankment prognw* 
tatixfuctorily. The concrete embankment la completed for about three-fourths 
of the entire length of the sewer, and nboul 3,300 feet of the arching or aqueduct 
across the marshes hare bren finished. The total value of tlie work done up to 



the present time is about £2o?,0u0, so that the contract Is now nearly half com' 
pleted. Mw. Hrassey and Co. have boon much retarded io the execution of 
the Middle-level Sewer contract, by tlie necessity for stopping the works In 
Oxf.ird-street during the summer months. coupled with tlie stoppage of 11 ol born, 
and the crnnrnuent diversion of tlie t raffle through Lfquorpond-strcet and the 
KingVrood, kc, whlrb form the line of the Intended sewer, and further by the 
want of a diversion of the water of the Ranelagh sewer to enable them to proceed 
with tlte works In the Cxbridge-road, between Albioa-etrert and the Grand 
Junction-road. This diversion has, however, now been effected. About 6 miles 
4IK) fret of sewer, varying in six* from 4 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. to 13 ft. by 0 ft. 6 In. 
have been completed, at an estimated coot of £HS),000. The works at tlie 
junction of tlie Ranelagh Storm Overflow with tit* Middle-level aewer in the 
Lxbridge-road are being puslied forward as rapidly as possible, with a view to 
immediately re-open the main road. The value of the work done under this con- 
tract isahout £2H,5t!0. lu Mr. Webster's contract for the Southern OutfaJI 
Sewer about 700 feet of sewer only remain to lie fin tubed, and tlie value ol the 
work executed s mounts to abont '£300,000. The Southern High-level Sewer 
Work« nrogmo slowly ; tbe cost of the work done Is about £150,000, and about 
one mile of sewer remains to be constructed. Mr. Pearson has completed about 
MW Cert or tlie Southern High-level Extension Sewer, at an erti suited value of 
£4,134. Messrs. Aird and Son arc making good progress with the Dcptford 
Pumping-station, and are ready for the reception or portions of the machinery, 
which will be delivered by Messrs. Slaughter and Co. in the coarse of the ensuing 
month. TV value of the work executed by Messrs. Ainl is £73,000. Mr. 
Dowse in programing with the Suutbuark new street, and has completed about 
2,000 square yards of poring, 000 feet liurtd of subway, 1,143 feci of 3 feet 0 
inches by 2 feet C Inches sewer, and Iff) vaults, at an estimated cost of £10,800. 



Thk Hoi.v BErii-cuHE— The Moiutt. publishes a letter from Jerusalem of 
the 27tli March, in which, referring to some observations previously made on 
the dilapidated enndllton of the cu|Hila or the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, It 
states that on the occasion of an accident which bad happened to a pilgrim from 
the- fall of n portion of the ceiling, it has resson to believe that the Cabinet of the 
Tuilerlcs has called the attention or the Sultan to the subject. Whatever may 
have been tlie steps taken at Constantinople, It Is certain that tbc Governor of 
Palestine has latuly received instructions Irora the Ottoman Minister to take 

examination of* the cupola has consequently taken place, and architects have 
expressed their surprise that tlie whole of the dome bad not fallen in during the 
tempests of the past winter. The result of tbc consultation is, that the 
restoration of the building Is declared to be a matter of urgent necessity. 
. Discovery or Greek AsticjIITikh. — A letter from Athens nnnouncesa 
discovery which has Just been made bv Mr. Htarck, an English architect, and 
member of the archmotaglcal commission arnt to Greece. Hesenrcbes whlrb 
Mr. Sljirck ha« caused to he made at his own expense have brought to light tbr 
ancient theatre of Bacchus, upon the southern slope of the Acropolis. After 
eight days' unsuccessful I 
staircase was discovered, 
of si ventres feet. 

Winchbstkk.— Workmen are engaged in pulling down the College tower 
which ban long lieen In an onanttslketory state, and has recently been shown to 
be dangerous. It la to be rebuilt on the same site. The tower was erected by 
Warden Tkarburn, about 1478, and la a century later in date than the chapel 



us. upon tlie southern dope of Use Acropolis. Alter 
•hour, when all hop- w»< nhno.Im.eii, the first step of a 
and by degreea the whole site was laid open to a depth 



ARCHITECTURE OF PALESTINE, FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE CRUSADES.* 
nrocH or hesod. 

HEROD struggled all his life Ions to secure the title of the Gnat, yet he was 
nothing more than the magnificent slave of the Romans, who allowed turn 
fetters of gold. But from tlie cuuutrv and posterity he well deserves the epithet 
great, In consideration of the sump'tuous monuments erected by him. Little 
dots it mutter to ns, in our examinations, that they were proofs of his servility 
or bis ambition. Let us proceed to examine them. Some masses of ruins, some 
trunks of columns, walls, solid foundations, sepulchres, built or embellished, am! 
the basements of towers, but no one entire edifice, nor any ornamented one. It 
ia undeniable that Palestine Is a sepulchre of edifices as of Individuals. 

In Jerusalem we find, belonging to this glorious epoch, some portions of the 
wall surrounding Mot tab, on the eastern and western aides; the entire plan of 
the construction of tlie Phaxaelus ; some few remnants of the solid aaaaoury of 
the tower of Pscphious ; the remains of two others which flank the north gate ; 
the existing sub-basement of the Damascus Gate which 1 discovered in March, 
1801 ; flnalfv, the embellishments added to the sepulchres of the Valley of Jekosha- 
phat, to the north mid south. Of all these, mention has beeu made by those » bo 
nave written upon Jerusalem down to the present time. Little, therefon', 
remains for me to say. and 1 will be as brief ns pouiblc. I accept tlie opinion of 
Mr. Williams respecting the tower which remains on the west of the castle 
of David, and that of Phaxaelus on the east. The latter preserve! the nrcal- 
tectoral type oi a Herodiau tower, as described by Joserhus (Book V. Iv. 8). 
1 1 Is based' upon the rock, which rises 5 feet above the level of the ground, and is 
covered with masonry of large rusticated stones. Here I observe that Herod in 
his fortifications made oar of the Solomonic level, as 1 could plainly perceive in 
Herodium, Omarea, and other places, Tlie Jewish wall rises 38 feet Oioehes 
above the side of the fusee. Each course of stones recedes by five line* from the 
base upwards. I would, however, remark that in tint Interior it is 11 feel thick, 
relatively to the upper level of tbe east trench, which Is 14 feet deep, anil mea- 
sures forty cubits on each side, rrekiming the cubit at about 18 Inches. It ia 
then the same tower of Phaxael described by tbe historian who tells us that 
Titus (Wars of tlie Jews VII. xi.J would have it preserved to show the kind of 
towers tliat fortified the citv which he had taken by his armies. Some may 
object that Josepbus mentions a cistern, and tills is not to be found. But 
would it be possible to preserve it, in accordance with tbe system of forti- 
fication In use in the middle ages? I think not. I meet with nothing 
in opposition to the idea that the cistern was destroyed In order to 
gain a clear space of about SO cubic feet, which would be valuable when 
soldiers requiredto be lodged there. It is unnecessary to draw attention to the 
other towers which flunk the Damascus gate, and which I discovered by matt 
of excavations. With the exception that thev ard of smaller dimensions, the 
ditto- in no respect from those already described. I may, however, ay that tlie 
gate which I discovered, and which I call tbo north gate (Joaephui, Vi art of the 
Jews, V. xlii.). Is 1* feet wide ami 86 feet high, with a round arch. The stones 
composing the jambs and tbe arch are of large dimension. This discovery u not 
so import ant fit an architectural point of view a* on account of the ancient rily 
walla of Herod's lime. It is one of tbe most Interesting points lu support of my 

I beyond the present walls. 

on the eastern side 

of Morish, like those at tlie Jew*' waiting-place", appear to me to bear tbe 
llerodlan character. I am far from adopting tbe opinion of M. de Sanlcy, 
member of the Instltuteof France, who believes them to be Solomonic. Their 
construction sliows great perfection, on account of the beauty of the I 
employed, the regularity of their arrangement, and the vert leaf joints w 
upon the middle of the corresponding stones in the lower aim upper courses: 
nothing of which la seen nearly so admirably executed in the walls styled 
Solomonic. In tlie latter, artistic genius just developing itself Is observable; In 
tbe former, genius seems to have attained its full growth. 

The Golden Gate, to the east of Morlab, Is Judged to be Herodian from its orna- 
ments ; but 1 am not of that opinion. 1 know that the temple and it ' walla 
were destroyed by the Romans, and it scorns to me impossible that this gate, with 
its ornamentation, should have escaped tbe devastation. Its jtnibx are formed of 
stones square ami not levelled. Tbey of thcroselv<-s, therefore, furnish proof of 
having been mortised in the old wall. The ornamented arches are cased with 
Roman masonrv. How, then, U It possible to suppose them Herodian ! Those 
who take this view do so because tlie lintels and architraves of the doors are 
formed of enormous Mocks. It is true that this material is Herodwn, and tills 
has led to the erroneous induction. I believe that these blocks are remaining 
portions of the ancient Kastera gate, and that to them tlie more recent construc- 
tion has been applied, formed upon the same plan as tbe ancient gate. I think 
so because tlie foundation walls have been discovered and because it is said in tbe 
Misbna 'bat tbe Eastern gate was 40 cubits long and SO cubits wide, and these 
are exactly Its dimensions. 

We will now visit the sepulchres In the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. I un- 
hesitatingly confess that I believe the ornamentation of all of them to tie of later 
date than their original construction, and am of opinion that It was added during 
the Herodian period. I might maintain that the sepulchres of the kinas were 
formed by order of that great sovereign for himself and his descendants, but what 
proofs bevc we In support of this Idea ? I hope M. de Pauley will not hear me, 
since be attributes them to tlie era of the kings of Judah, to which epoch it wna 
m re.ss.rv that lie should trace them, when he was pleased to eharact, -rise the 
sarcophagus taken from tbesu as that of David, In order that be might deposit it 
In triumph at the Louvre. In Paris. By parity of reasoning I have met with 
tin' sarooplis.fi of Solomon and Rdwboam, one of which is, in fact, broken into 
frairnient*, while tlie other serves as a receptacle for water In the Hall of Justice 
atJe.-usnletu. 

Let ns rowexwiiine some of the sepulchre* in detaD. That of Absalom is n cubical 
monnhtli. measuring 21 Ss-' on each side. Ionic columns support am entablature 
with nmiiiueninl llortc rriglvpbs and patens. Above this mete la an Egyptian 
cornice, *i which point the monolith ceases. Tbe whole of the upper part is ia 
masonry. It is composed of a square dado surmounted, by a cylinder, which is 
terminated hv a torus, representing an euormout twisted cable ; the whole iscum- 
by a kind of pyramid of curved conical form, finished with a bouquet of 

: — — — — 

ace pagu :tM omv, 



opinion, that Use walls on the north did not extend beyond 
Not to dwell for ever upon tbe subject of walls, 1 will avoid 
tlie matter here ; but I will remark tbat the ancient portions t 
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The total bright of I be monument is 52 feet, 
it of tlte Greek mid Eg; 



It exhibits, therefore, 

i of Idumcan origin', it wilf be remembered. In Iduine* arc some 
monuments which recall Absalom's to mind. At the north-west corner of the 
vestihole, cut In the rock which surrounds the tomb of Absalom, is a rich pedi- 
ment, ornamented with acrou-r* and foliage. That of the Jew* to the north of 
Jerusalem is of the same description. 

The out it portico of the Sepulchre of Snint James is supported by two columns 
and two drini -pilaster* of the Doric order, connected by an architrave, above 
which is a Done facia, ornamented with; triglyph* and surmounted by a cornice, 
la the HaceMcina, to the south of the dry, a far-simile of this is seen. The 
Sepulchre of Zachorioh is a monolith, each of the sides of which measure* 18 feet 
in width. It is ornamented with two columns in the centre and two half columns 
inserted in » pilaster »t the angle*. Above is a simple architrave, nurmouutcd 
by sn Egyptian cornice, like that of the Sepulchre of Absalom. The whole is 
surmounted bv a quadrangular equilateral pyramid. The total height of the 
monument is 10 feet. It is to be observed that tile eastern ilile still shows the 
rough hewn work, and on the north it is not completely finished. 

To visit the Sepulchres of the Kings, a court must be entered by a door 
excavated in the rock, ornamented by a simple tilted in relief. Tills is under 
ground np to the commencement of the arch. At the extremity of the court is a 
vestibule, formerly adorned in the interior with two columns, which have been 
destroyed partly by an earthquake ami partly by violence. Above the vestibule 
I* a fascia in sculpture. The centre of the fascia Is ornamented with a bunch at 
I now sndlv mutilated. On the right and left of this Is a triple palm, a 
alh of olive leave* and rrighplw, alternated with patera three times re- 
peated. Above these is a garland of leaves and fruits, which droops at right 
angles from each side of the aperture of the vestibule. Above the line of the 
triglyphs is a cornier in a verr ruined condition. Can ibis ornamentation have 
been executed at tbe period of* the king* of Judah ? I believe not , bat, if I err, I 
am open to conviction. Would that we could And something more satisfactory 
la Samaria, Cesarea, Antlpatrit, Herodiam, Phoxael, and at Castle Cypron, 
but, excepting soinerolumus.'a lYw ruinous capitals, and immense accumulations 
of stones, nothing can he discovered of tbr great Htrodian constructions. I 
therefor* tarn to a more recent epoch. 

PERIOD OF COSJBTAXTIK g. 

When the accession of Constantine the (treat to the throne bad secured the 
triumph of the Cross, Palestine witnessed a vast architectural movement, and a 
number of churches were erected in localities rendered celebrated by the evan- 
gelical mission of our Saviour. From this cause, in the fourth century Jerusalem 
attracted the special attention of the Christian monarch and bit pious mother, 
and here was erected a basilica, which silver, art, and precious materials com- 
bined to render worthy of their piety and magnificence. I will first describe the 
basilica of the Resurrection, ami then proceed to other monuments, the work of 
the first Byxantine Emperor. It will, I think, be interesting to my bearers if I 
(rive Uiem some ilrtcription of the Sepulchre of Christ, over which Constantine 
erected the temple. I cannot stop to consider all the objections brought against 
the authenticity of the tomb, hut will merely ohserve that the tomb exists, and 
that I have seen It. In the neighbourhood of the city, particularly on tbe 
north and east, tombs eat in the rocks may still he seen. Many are in a ruinous 
condition, others are more perfect. Tbey are composed of two divisions, the 
vestibule and the sepulchral chamber; the latter closed by means of a atone of 
an elliptic form. The evangelist St. Mattl>ew (xxvii. flit) describe* an occur- 
rence which may be witnessed in tbe present day in the same locality :— " And 
Joseph laid the body in bis own new tomb, which be lud hewn out in the rock ; 
and be rolled a great stone to tbe door of the sepulchre, and departed." Christ's 
.as at present existing, is divided Into two compartments; the ves- 
, in which the guard oT soldiers was placed, and the tomb itseir, which has 
I door uf the same construction a* those oi tbe Sepulchres of the Kings and 
at St. l'elagia on tbe Mount of Ascension. 

The religious Greeks, Armenians, and Latin*, assert that the whole monument 
of the present sepulchre is rock beneath the marble facing. I could not discover 
this, nor do I believe it. Even if it withstood the destruction which befell the 
city under Titus, and the occurrences of Hadrian's time, we know from history 
that it was greatly mutilated by Cosroe II. in G14, and by itakera, Caliph of 
Egypt, in 1010. But I am quite certain, beyond all doubt, that I law and 
touched the rock In the pavement, which rise* at the distance of SI feet to the 
west of tbe sepulchre, and in the sepulchre itself, by tbe longitudinal cutting 
which is here exhibited. It Is essential to remark that all the sepulchre* of anti- 
quity are of tbe same length and breadth, tbe former 8 feet, and the latter 2f ; 
and in this respect tbe Sepulchre of Christ forms no exception to others. Tbe 
disputes would never have arisen if Constantine bad not been guilty or tbe re- 
ligious vandalism of separating the sepulchre from the rock, on the western side, 
in order to enclose the sepulchre within the temple, and the further barbarism 
of adapting the sepulchre to the temple and not the temple to the sepulchre. 
The present church of the Resxrrrcetkm retain* none of the element* of the 
nf Constantine. Tbey disappeared when the invasions of the Persian* 
Palestine with ruins. The successive repair* to which 
such portions as escaped have since been subjected have deprived the structure 
of the characteristics of the fourth century- with tbe exception of the north wall 
and th* wall* and pi 'asters of tbe great cupola, which are primitive. The Cru- 
saders, who found the sanctuaries separated, reunited them ; and it is their work 
which is now sen. From their time to tbe present no change of importance ha* 
taken place. On the l&h October, ItWrt, a part uf tbe rotunda ami the Calvary, 
also a portion of the south wall towards the west, were destroyed by fire. The 
absurd and atiiiitelligvnt repairs of the Greeks In many points completed the de- 
vastations begun by the flames, and numbers of interesting detail* of Gothic or 
Byzantine art disappeared, thanks to tbe degenerate son* of Constantine tbe 
Great. The precious marbles which ornamented tb« basilica of Constantine were 
taken by the Mussulmans In the seventh century to adorn their mosques, espe- 
cially Kouhbrt-rs-Sokharah. Hence, among the ruins recently removed from 
the eastern side of the sepulchre shafts of columns have been found, formed of 
beautiful marble and granite, with capitals in form precisely like the gilded 
capitals of the masque. It cannot lie supposed because these precious relics are 
found there that the remains of the mosque, which was never destroyed from tbe 
period of it* erection, had been carried and placed ronnd the sepulchre and In the 
vicinity oj the south. I am, therefore, compelled to conclude that it Is rot in the 
Temple of the Resurrection, but, elsewhere, that we mutt seek tbe element! of 
the period of Constantine. 



Let us now turn to Bethlehem. The Basilica of the Nativity at Bethlehem was 
begun by Sunt Helena, and terminated by ber ton Constantine, between tbe 
years 327 at d 333 of the Christian era. Some authors have attributed the erec- 
tion of this monument to Justinian, but a very cursory Inspection will suffice to 
prove that it presents none of tbe characteristics of the architecture of the sixth 
century, and that this opinion must consequently be erroneous. It b> the oldest 
and best authenticated monument of Christian art in Palestine. Tbe evr 
I embrace* five nave* at a single glance. The centre nave it larger than both tbr 
two together on either side of it. They ore of great length, and formed hv four 
rows of Corinthian monolithic columns, and are composed with eleven Inti-r- 
colnmlnatlont (rrara/r). The transept ft as wide at the centre nave. The north 
and south extremity terminate in a semicircular apsis with a radius of 14 feet. 
These apses project beyond the exterior walls of the building. On the east, nn 
tbe tide of the transept, separated by a wall formed by the Greeks, the five naves 
raappear and form the choir of the church. The centre nave is composed of two 
iotercolumnialiont und a semicircular apse, equal with those which terminate the 
transept. The two which succeed, right and left, are terminated by a straight 
wall which commences at the choir. Owing to this arrangement of the lower 
tide* uf the Basilica, the upper portion of the cross is symmetrical in relation to 
its lateral arms. Tbe width of tbe great centre nave is 30 feet ; the f\i-< 
lateral nave 12, the second 10; so that tbe total width of the five naves is 
74 feet, while the entire length of the centre nave Is ISO. 

The monolitbic columns forming the divisions of the navrs art 17 fret 3 lines 
in height; their capitals are Corinthian; that is to say, the proportions only 
slightly' differ from the proportions demanded by the run.* generally observed lii 
the time of tbe Roman Empire. In fact, the column is short relatively to the, 
diamrter of tbe base, which measures 2 feet 6 lines- Beside* this, it presents no 



very distinctive characteristics, but shows blgns of the decadence ; reposing, as it 
does, upon a plinth, which measure* 3 feet 2 lines on each tide. This wont uf 
proportion has been supposed by some to have liern owing to the Inability of the 
calcareous bed from which the columns were derived to produce raouolinth* of 
greater height ; but, as the quarries still exist, and I have carefully examined 
them, I cannot admit tbe explanation: but rather opine that it is simply the 
result of the decadence of art. A* I have already stated, tbe diameter of the 
bate of th* column is 2 feet C lines; the bright of the shaft, comprising the base 
and capitals, is 17 feet 3 tines, and, consequently, the latter is short in proportion 
to the former, further, the base has no very decided character. It rests upon 
a rectangular plinth, measuring 3 feet 2 lines on each side. I msy further a id 
that the total number of entire columns it 40, of half columns 18, and that the 
latter are Inserted in the pilaster* on tbe wall, where tbe rows of columns 
terminate. lu tbe abacus, nil these ore ornamented with crosses In relief. In 
the lateral naves (side aisles ?) architraves support tin armatura of the roof. In 
central naves, the walls, which ore 30 feet high, are also supported by tbe 
architrave*, on which rests tbe great nrmatura of the roof. The roof is not 
vaulted, but composed entirely of wood. In the upper part Use walls contain 
circular-headed windows, corresponding with each space between the lower 
columns. The spaces between tbe windows, and all the rest of the surface of tho 
walls, In the twelfth century, were uruaiueiited with mosaic work. The present 
roof dates from tbe seventh century, and the Greeks alone Halm the right to repuir 
it. I conclude then, Ifaat, this is tbe only complete work of Constantine which 
remains to us after the lapse of 1,528 yean. This alone has survived every de- 
structive influence, and maintained Its ancient characteristics. It Is a very 
striking specimen of Roman genius. The venerable aspect of the edifice, the 
harmony of its combinations and its original conception, all arouse admiration. 
It is Indisputable that tbe genera] plan of tbe church produces an Impression ot 
beauty, not only from its dimension* and the simplicity of its out! 

Jiment of an intelligent phase of religious I 
he taste and picas 



liceause it is tbr eml: 
thus cannot fail to satisfy 



th 



vast vti it^ at* lui uKutvti 'J. uiiu 4ic 

'converted Into tbe Mosque El- 
ui, and tbe ruios of the church of 



xrocu or jistinun. 
Tbe Emperor Justinian, no less ardent than bis predecessors in erecting re- 
ligious edifices, did not forget the Holy Land, but tin re raised a great number of 
such structure*. All, however, which remain standing as mementoes u! him ore 
tbe basilica of St. Man', at Jerusalem, 
Aksa ; the tower called Justinian's, at Betl 

St George at Lydda— the ancient DiotnoU*. In other parts of Palestine 
other religious monuments were erected by this Emperor, but their localities 
art only indicated by heaps of ruins ; tbe details hare vanished, either from the 
effects of fire or vkilesicc, chiefly through Mohammedan fanaticism. The Aksa 
show* its Christian origin, and Procoplus has left us a detailed account of its 
construction (de A. Edit'. Justin. N. it.) It bat in front of it t portico with a 
vaulted roof, corresponding with the sevi n naves of theehurch. Tbe central arch is 
■uacb larger than those on either side. The exterior and interior present a very 
pointed arch. The. whole buikllng exhibits the well knows plan of a primitive 
Christian basilica. The centre nave It supported by six large column* of breccia 
rosea of Palestine with ordinary Corinthian capitals, tumewh.it disfigured by in- 
cnogruoui details and ornament. These column* support pointed arches, above 
which are two ro«a of windows. The first two lateral naves are supported by 
square piers, the oilier four are much lower, of a totally different construcllon, 
and appear to have been added at a much later date. In this particular I fully 
agree with the Rev. George Williams, in his " Holy City," that tbe i 



enlarged ou the east and west aides by El-Makdi, in 770— 7oo. 
In it* present state the length is not Is due proportion with tbe width, while 

' tallica was iu tin- 



Is its primitive condition the proportion* were exact, and the 
form of a cross. On tbe south, the church 1* terminated by a transverse nave, 
separated from the grand longitudinal nave by pointed arches surmounted at 
the intersection of the cross by a cupola supported by four piers. each ornamented 
with two columns of vcrd antique supporting Corinthian capitals. The cupola is 
a dome contracted at tbe bate, which admirably sett off its forms. It is deco- 
rated with modern paintings quite unworthy of tbe edifice, and with mosaics 
which date from Selim I. and Solytnon the Magnificent. Tbe choir was demo- 
lished by tbe Arabs after having been Injured by an earthquake, and is now 
rcploccd'by a simple Arab wall , against which stands tbe Muirab, ornamrutcd 
with beautiful small porphyry columns. In tbe transverse arm of the cros* 
■ ctnplo: 

from the remotest Jcwbdi 



the choicest marbles arc employed for tbe light columns, which sustain capitals oi 
various and extravagant forms. dating, no doubt 



antiquity, and by no me 
The roof of the mosque is 



U"..ll HVUI mi ivuivtw »l»l«l 

ant corresponding with the elevation of tbe columns, 
mosque is supported by a framing of wood. Such is the result oi 



my observations upon the mosque El - Aksa, which the want of time 
from describing in fuller detail. 
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Tl,. ■ T.iwrr of Justinian, at Bethlehem, built for the defence of the Temple of 
the Nativity merit* some notice. It Is square , and measures 07 feet on each 
tide ; He height la 122 feet. The walls, which are 22 feet thick, are solid, and 
bnilt with large blocks, which diminish with each course of atone. The Greeks, 
who are the possessor* of the tower, in the thickness of the walls hare made 
several chambers, which are used for the reception of pilgrims. Thr largest of 
these chamber* Is capable of containing forty persona. I have mentioned this 
edifice to abow that a complete work of Justinian's era exists at Bethlehem, and 
that, as far as masonry ia concerned, it wilt bear comparison with that employed 
by Conatantine in the basilica of the Nativity. In the latter, the good Roman 
style 1* seen : in the tower, the decadence. The church of St. George, at f .tdda, 
theancient Dlospollswaserected by Justinian': of this splendid edifice nothing at 
t remains but a portion of the walls and the eastern choir, with some raag- 



-ii.iiiii-^ uui m |«iuuu ui uie *. mi. aim uic cutciu kuviii n 1 111 win iun^ 

niftccnt pilasters and capitals. On the south aide Is a large Pointed arch sup- 
ported by large columns mortised in the piers, ami surmounted by Corinthian 
capitals. A great part of the church still remaining tin* been converted Into a 
m<M|ue by the Mussulmans. The design which I exhibit will show the date of 
this monument better than any description. 

Eporh of (he Arabs.— I do not think it necessary to translate the description 
of the Mosque of Omar, seeing tdat it has already been translated for the Mount 
Moriah. 

The whole platform 1* formed of the rock, which is clearly seen on going into 
the dwellings of the dervishes and the guardine* : as well as In some oratories, 
and in the cisterns, especially the two on the mirth of the great mosque Coubbet- 
cs-Sahkrah— the borne of the Rode. Its plan ia simple : two concentric 
rwtagonal aisles surround the circular central pnrt, which supports a pointed 
dome. The form of the dome serves alone to characterise the building. Trie 
many descriptions given of iu interior prevent me from repeating it, and 1 shall 
only remark that Its doorways and windows arc of Pulnte.1 style; that the sixteen 
columns standing in the inner octagon aisle are of equal height and have the 
same capitals, but rest ou unequal bases, which exhibit very much the charac- 
teristic of the period of decadence to which the building belong* ; that tbe 
twelve columns, which are to be found between the four piers supporting the 
tympanum of the dome, have a diameter different from the sixteen first met with, 
as well as different proportion* of shaft, capital, and base ; and that all these 
columns support arebei slightly pointed. The vaulting of the dome is of wood, 
covered with Arabic gilding; the tympanum ami spandrels of tbe arches are inlaid 
with elrgant mosaics, which date from tbe time of the Sultan Seliiu I. All this 
induces me to believe, according to history, that the mosque was erected by Abd- 
cl-Mrlik Merwan, in tbe year 08 of the lieglra, and that its culumns of precious 
marbles and various origin have been taken by the Mussulmans from tbe 
tmsjllea erected by Conatantine over tbe sepulchre of Jcsua Christ. Constantuie 
alone Is well known to have enriched the religion* edifices of the Christians with 
marbles, and history reproduces but too many examples of the spoliation of these 

their mosques. 



buildings by the Mussulmans to decorate th< 



ANCIENT ART. 

TUB first of a course of lectures on the "History of Ancient Art" was 
delivered by Mr. Newton, at the Royal Institution, on Wednesday week. 
Mr. Newton pointed out that the basis of all wc know of ancient art Is the testi- 
mony of rnnsanlns, who travelled through Greece In the second century a. d., 
and noted the chief famous or beautiful works he then found existing. l'ausii- 
nias's work Is to ancient art what Murray's handbooks to Italy or Greece are to 
the present state of those countries. Were the remains still extant or above 
ground, we should have no difficulty in identifying tbe work of each artist from 
his description. Unfortunately, however, this is not the case ; nearly all has 
been hopelessly destroyed ; some few fragments alone, and these chiefly inscrip- 
tions, being built into tbe walls of churches and other modern buildings, and 
a few more buried under the accumulated earth of ages, and to be discovered 
only by the painful and too often unproductive toll of excavation. The ancient 
temples were the museums uf the old people, with tills difference, that their con- 
tents were unarranged, and consisted of statuary, terra cottas, votive offerings, 
&c., placed in them from time to time. In our museums, on the other hand, we 
attempt something towards an historical or archaeological classification, and for 
this work take Pausanius as our surest guide. Mr. Newton then proceeded to 
state, that all sculpture may be divided Into two great classes— 1. Sculpture in 
the round, with the figures detached ; 2. Rilievi, more or less detached, and 
Ihertfure called alti or bis* i. He added, that Archaic Greek Art (tbe subject 
of bis first and present lecture) may be conveniently divided Into three principal 
divisions: — 1. Heroic and partly Prehistoric, from the earliest dawn of art to 
B.C. 77C (the institution of the Olympic games) ; 2. Semi-historical, from B.C. 
77(1 to n.c. S80; 3. Historical, from B.C. £60 to B.C. 478 (the close of the Persian 
War). The first, or Heroic period, was nne In which the people worshipped rude 
stocks of wood or stone, oiled feriru ; and the first grent improvement, whereby 
Insula, amis, drapery and symbols were more or less intelligibly indicated, was In 
ancient times attributed to Daedalus — no doubt an eponymous name, to indicate 
the progress of art. Dtedalu* (or the system he represents) preceded Homer, 
who alludes to him. Such primitive idols were the Palladium which 1 Homed 
stole from Troy, the statue of the Argonautic goddess Chryse, nod the original 
Diana of Enhesus, whose type we know, from the story of Demetrius, the copper- 
smith, in the Acts, was still bring reproduced In the first century a.d. Of tliese 
earliest idols (J,Aava) none actually have come down to our times ; but we have 
representations of them in works of art of the second or semi-historical period, 
fmm n.c. 700 to n.c. MO— such as vases with scenes of the taking of Troy, the 
Alar of the goddess Chryae; which should be compared with the older coins of 
Samoa, Ale. Homer tells little positively, but much negatively, with reference to 
art. It is clear that very few «fafue* existed in his time, and that the temples 
were uf the humblest kind, neither Doric nor Ionic architecture having been 
developed so early ; but Homer does mention, with much detail, works in metal- 
lurgy, such as the ornamentation of cuirasses, the 'shield of Achilles made by 
Vulcan, the embroidery of Helen, fee. There can lie no doubt that he mm: have 
seen worka similar to those he describes : most likely in the treasuries of 
different monarch*— such as those of the kings of Lydia, of Atreus, at Mycenae, 
of Orcbomctwis, kc., or possibly stored (as in later times) In some of the 
temples. These works were reliefs, put together in pieces like tile 
fragments of tbe Chariot from Perugia in the British Museum, and hammered up 
(eeiep-iXnri), not cast In the lump. The peculiarity of the art ia well shown in 
the most ancient voaes-n few of which arc in the Museum, and more In the 



collections of the Mus. Grcgor. at Rome and M. Campari* ; and we learn from 
these that, as compared with the works of tbe Inter styles, the human figure 
was very little Individualised, while the backgrounds were covered with flowers, 
animals and various adjunct*, and with geometrical patterns. The artist, in fact- 
tried to represent nature as be actually beheld her, with entire absence of aerial 
effect or perspective. A comparison with the reliefs lately procured by Mr. 
Layard from Nineveh (and especially with the bronze bowls found by him there) 
sbow* clearly whence the early artist* oh I aim- J their first ideas :— " indeed, it is 
likely that genuine specimen* of Assyrian art were preserved, till a late period, 
in some of tbe royal treasuries, having been brought to Greece through the 
commerce the Phoenician* or Carinns hod with the western settlements of that 
empire. With the arrangement of the subjects in these vases, we mav aptly 
compare Pausanlas' description of the Chest of Cypselus, which he himself saw, 
and which may have been made about n.c. 750. ' On thi* chest (which was pro- 
bably not unlike the bridal CVj*«eni of Italy) there were relief* in gold and ivory, 
arranged in parallel rows, with tbe names written over the different personages 
represented. Of the archaic rases, the most celebrated still extant I* the so-called 
Francois Vase at Florence. This doubtless is much later titan the Chest of 
Cypselus, but still early enough to show a remarkable similarity in style. To 
th'i* second period belong the two famous artists Thtodoruaand Khcecua, the first 
temple at Kphesus, the establishment of the Olympic and other games, tbe 
gradual extinction of the Heroic Monarchies and the Introduction of 
popular Constitutions, and the commencement of Lyrical as distinguished 
from Epical Poetry. The Third or Historical period, from B.C. 580 
to B.C. 47i*. is the teeming period in the History of Art. Then 
flouriehed the Seven Wise Men, the first Natural Philosophers, whose influence) 
is felt even to this day, and the greatest and the last of the early historians, 
Herodotus. Magnificent festivals t>ccam* common, and Greece put forth beryoung 
vigour In the foundation of prosperous colonies, at Cyrene and Marseilles, Iu 
Spain and Sicily. During the same period, too, the. great early temples of Pusd- 
donia ( Pocstum). Selinns, .vlgina, and in Asia Minor, were commenced. Itwas 
the cardinal period In the hiatory of Greek art. Then was it that Uie influence 
of Egypt (the China or Japan of ancient times) was being felt in Greek art, and 
tlie Greek factory at Naueratls was established, during the reigns of tbe three 
lilieral Egyptian monarch* Psammetichu* I., Aprle* and Amaais. The 
first of these princes employed 40,000 Cnrian* and Ionian* as mercenaries, some 
of whose names, inscribed by themselves, may still he read on a monument in 
Upper Egvpt; and Rhodes, Halicamasaus, Cnidua, and other cities on tbe 
seaboard o\ south- western Asia Minor, enjoyed a lucrative commerce with Egypt. 
To this period, too, the artists Diptenus and Scylii* are assigned by Pliny ; and 
to tbe latter end of it, aueh monument* a* the Agamemnon -relief at Paris from 
Hamotlirace, the figures from Pollcdrarn near Vulci ; tbe tented figures from 
the Sacred Wnv at Bmncliida>, and especially one of these, the portrait of a 
certain Cares, the ruler of Tetchoeam, which bears his name and titles in very 
early Greek characters ; n Hon and sphinx from the same place, together with a 
very remarkable collection of gold ornament*, vases, and terra -cot ta*, recently 
found In a cemetery at Camirus, In Rhode*. Many of these object*, a* t be statue* and 
lion from Branchiilor, havea marked Egyptian character; and it should be remem- 
bered that, with the Gneco- Phoenician antiquities from Camirus, were found also 
undoubted Egyptian porcelain and glass, and some genuine as well as blundered 
hieroglyphics. One cartouche that was found at Camirus bears the name of an 
Egyptian king, which Egyptian scholar* declare must be that of either Psammeti- 
chiia or Aprie*. It should also not he forgotten that the Greek writing on 
the lion from Drnnchidss, and on the monument of Psammetichu*, In Upper 
Kg-, pt, is identical in style. We also know that two Samian brother*, Trlecles 
anil Theodoiu*, went to Egypt to study sculpture, and wc might therefore 
anticipate the prevalence of ah Egyptian influence upon tbe contemporary Greek 
style, though we do not find that the stiff architectonic canon of Egypt waa 
adopted by Greek artists. In the case of the relics from Polledrara, Pbmnieian 
inlluence may be readily traced, especially in the relief of n winged lion, precisely 
similar to those found by Mr. Layard at Nineveh. On the Camirus gold orna- 
ments, too, the Oriental or Persian Artemis is a common subject, in the gradual 
progress of sculpture, it may be noted how the artists went on from the easiest to 
the more difficult: first, we hare simple upright bloeks; then two or more 
figures draped to the feet, but stationary or motionless; then figure* in action ; 
and, finally, pedimeiitnl undraped figure*, arranged »o as to make subject*, such 
as those from tbe temple of .Egina, but subordinated to tbe geometric line* oftbe 
architecture. These doubtless date from a little before B.C. 478, which was tbs 
great temple-building age, the period when tbe Doric and Ionic styles were 
greatly developed, and when, owing to the great popularity of the public games, 
artists' had peculiar opportunities for studying the nude form* of athletes. 1 1 was 
tbe custom of those times to dedicate in the temples thr statues of celebrated 
victors ; and these were, probably, in most cases, made from a careful study of 
form of the individual athlete. Some instances of these early statue* wc mav still 
detect on the moat ancient coins of Posidonla and Caulonia; on tbe latter of which 
Apollo may be recognised, holding a little figure in his outstretched hand. A 
similar representation of the Apollo, by Canacbus, which was carried off from 
Miletus by Xerxes, may he seen on the coins of that town ; a reduced copy, too, 
of tbe same statue exists in the Payne Knight Collection at the British Museum. 

In conclusion, Mr. Newton stated that the famoua groups of sculpture from 
BsJkmi were about the same date a* the .Eginetan pediment, and that it was 
not improbable that these latter were the work of Onataa, whose groups at 
Olympla Pausanlas himself saw. Generally, tbe history of Greek Art shows 
clearly that it was no sudden discovery, but progressed step by step, partly 
Influenced on tbe one hand by Egypt, and on the other by Pharatcia ; and that 
tbe characteristics which mainly separate it, as a style, from the colossal concep- 
tions of Egypt are the representation of tbe human figure in Its true proportions, 
and not agreeably with an arbitrary canon ; tbe introduction of dramatic action; 
and the combination of groups so as to si " 



) suit pedimental architecture. 



PahtisColleqe. — Tbe Trustees held their anait ersarv meeting on Thursday 
last. The business of the day having been transacted, the Trustees, with the 
chaplain and medical officer of the College, afterwar •* dined tugctlscr, in 
accordance with the desire of the foundress, at the York House, Colonel 
Hhitliwayt presiding. Every arrangement having been made by the architect, 
Mr. Scott, the works connected with the College Chapel will be commenced with- 
y by the builders, Messrs. Morgan and Lovell, audit is expected that 
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LOKDOJJ AND MIDDLESEX ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

MERTIKO IK TRI CITT. 

A GENERAL meeting of the member* ud friend* of this society m held on 
Monday, the 2Xth ult., ami m numerously attended. The compam . by 
the pcrrnbwicra of the Muter and VV ardent, naserabled at noon at Hakcra' Hall, 
Harp-lane, Tower-atrect, where the cbair mi taken by Mr. Alderman Fis.nih, 
who briefly inaugurated the proceedings of the day. 

the Bakers' Company, 




Mr. Hexbt W. Sab*, the indefatigable and excellent honorary secrctarr of the 
society, exhibited and gave some account of vari 
silver plate belonging tu the Bakers' Company. 

A rote of thanks to Mr. Deputy Lott and Mr. Alderman Flan is dosed the 
proceeriingi in the Hall. Having Visited the Court-room of the Company, the 
members and their friends proceeded to thr Church of Allhaliows, Barking. The 
company were received by the Incumbent, the Iter. Jmix MaxKRI.1., wbn 
1 a paper, in which he gave many Interesting particulars respecting 

. Chahi.es Bailt then read toe followinp paper on Braaaesaral Monument* 
I in tbe Church of Allhallovrs, Barki.,g (which wo* prepared by Mr. 1. O. 
W AH.RU, who was unavoidably abaent) :— 



mm ox sour hhakiek or ali.iiaij.ovs, barmxc. 

thstandtng the destruction of tbe major part of old London by the Pin of 



1<4«. there an s*iil left a few of the ancient churches. These, bappllv, \*v—tw a greet 
number of monuments, more. Indeed, than one might have exteeted. Of thesis, AlDiallows, 
Barking, is probably second only In Interest to that of St. Helen*'. Htsbopsgate. The 
hraues are estecialty Interesting as relic* saved from a great catastrophe, and some bare 
in themselves special claim*. 
I take the earliest to be a coat of arm*, party per pale, a near dc lis. and bordarc en- 



grailed, enclosed within a circular fillet, on which is engraved *' Pries to 1'alme Wilton 
T«n» g' gyt ycy-Ky itlea de sonn alme eyt mercy." It iprobabry belongs bJ tbe close of 
tbe foorteenth century. The next example worthy of attention b to tbe memory of John 
Bacon, a woobnan, who died He I* rerceaented by tbe side of his wife Joan, la the 

ordinary contimc of the time, his feet resting on a woolparh. In allosaon to tits trad*. His 
wife Is not onrnojsniorated by any data at decease, so shnjwna the sarvlvor, end withnat 
doubt ended the monument. On this view, we assume that the date is reeaty nearly that 



of theexerotion of the memorial -a 




ry of Prior Helond. at Cowfold. 81 
I all over tbe coantry. I may 
rey, among those In the vtrlnttv 
/ of drawing that at this period I 
the fact, for It is scarcely to be surpassed, and rt is a 
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srre the fig-arts 
m>enul Jdstnpr. 



will 
1-ri..: 
. we have 

Oobham, Kent ; Haddington 
I wish especially to 
Into tbe figure* of hounds at 
argument In favour of the 
of the English "art that no foreign examples can compete with a* In 
The heart, on which is inscribed " Mercy," placed above the ' 
eoL-trcled In a scroll. Is free, neatly found so Introduced at this period of mom 
Fo r m a l ly lb* heart ww couaMered tbe seat of the son! awl the emotions, 
ttou Is probably an Invocation, meaning " mercy on the son]." It is aomet 
tween the hands of the decease.!, as If the latter were oScring I*, in prayer. 

Ths next to which I will direct your attention Is the Flemish brass to the memory of 
Andrew Erymrar. It Is the best we have in England of Its period of execution, with the 
exception of that to Thotaaa Plunder, at St. Mary Key, Ipswich. It 1» also remarkable 
that In both instances the artist has committed errors In the heraldry, a proof of the work 
being executed abroad. Tbe arms are those of the Salter"' Company and of the Merchant 
A ! venturers. In the former the chevron is turned npsdde down, and In the latter the 
Hons are peasant only, instead of being passant regardant. The latter arms are also In the 
Ipswich brass, and similarly In error. 

The brass is exoeesiingly well engraved, the male figure having the appearance o! a 
portrait. Above the figures is the composition known ss a picas, or deed cheat. In the lap of 
the Virgin Mother. There are not many instance* of this subject on m momenta! brae***, 
and only In those of late date. There are soflieient Indications of the use of colour to make 
Cert the who!* J»'.sn, tmt It reo,ntf*e to be >nd*rton*ty searched for. The diaper background, 
representing tapestry . Is red. aud the asm* Is emplorvsl at the bask of the chair In which 
the Virgin la seated. The Merchants' mark Is given at the foot of the figures, as in the 
brass of Thomas Pounder, at Ipswich, probably by tbe same designer. Notwithstanding 
the wilful defacement of tbe inscription, the whole is easily deciphered, and reads ss follows: 
" Of tonr charlte prnr fir tbe sosrlsof Andrewe Evyng-vr. eytesen ami sailer, of Loudon, 
an 1 Ellyn hrs wyff , on whoos sonlys Ihean have m'cy. Amen." On tbe scrolls, that to the 
msh. figure has, "' <_> fth) iVl miserere mel ; " to the female. 0 mater del memento mel." 
Uoth these pes vers are alias! re to the group represented above the figures. 

The brass is Inlaid Into a stone, with symbols of Evangelists incised at the angles of this 
sentence, " Nc rem'.niacarls dorain.- delicts mwtr' vet Parentuut nostron nejue vtndtctani 
The following are placed one above the oilier below the figure s , 
Sena dosninc nnlmam m*am 'jula leoeavl libl, Ideo 



surna. de percnll* noatri 
likewise Indeed upon the stone, 
d'-precor inaieetAieu; ut tu Pens de 
the litanies of the fisrom breviary 

nii-1 It.r rr i.,,ii:vi!", In th ' -,>:mt 

The father of Evyngar wa*. d'">n 
tbe church of Allhallnws ns. ad 
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lis] bequeathed to 
and t\ ad. for 



: the latter In the third nocture 
iscanrn of the same, 
btlew. a iteming ; he was a brewer 
. for tithes and oblations forgotten 
, painting, and setting up tbe rood In the same church ; to a priest of good name arsi 
fame, to sing a trental of £t. Gregory in the ssld church for a wbots year next his decease, 
4/*,, 41a, or 45a., as his executors migSit leet agree with him, ice. He also left property at 
Antwerp to his wife, to revert In five years \» his son Andrew, This connoctkni of the 
family with Flanders ts so far Interesting, as It gives a reason for the mnnomnnt being 
executed abroad. I may remark that the use of Incised work on the stone as well as brass, 
exists only, as tar as 1 am aware, in this example. 

The ne-vt In Interet is one to tbe memory of William Thynne, Master of thclTnciseholdto 
Henry VTI1. ; date 1AM. This was in a very mutilated condition, bat has recently been 
restored, at tbe oust of the Marquis of Bath. When the fragments were removed from the 
s'.sb, It srna .lla-oversl that tbe rvvcr*™ were engraven a]-o. and. from the character of the 
s not of earlier date than the beginning of tbe slitsroth 
were composed of portions of an 
The reverses of the Inscription 
i they marely supplied material. 

' J * the 



execution, the older pr.rtl.ms were not of swrller 1st.- than the Uglnnlng of the sin 
or, at most, the end of the fifteenth century. The figures were composed of portions 
ccclraiastlc holding s chalice, and of a female figure. The reverses of the inscrl 
fillets were scarcely earlier than the monument, for which they merely supplied mat 




upon brasses are of late .late, and the point* worthy of remark are, that we do nnt ' .-. tt 
thnt rigid adherence to the costume of ths time which U the rule In Mediicval wnrk. 
The Roman soldiers are somewhat fancifully attired, as If tin artist was aware that some 
difl'rT.Tice should be njuvlc between lllti soldier* of PlLaU ani tili>4C of fckiiig- iliuiry VII. 
and VIII. 

Tln're Is another point, also, which must not be overlooked. In these late repre- 
sentation* of this subject, the soldier* are not all asleep, but some are witnesses of the 
miracle. 

Now, this treatment, whleV, we at th* present time think most natural anil conshtej.i , 
was not that which prrvaiM In earlier age*. I vrosikl only allude to the hoautiful oompo- 
aitiosi at Linculn Cwusiral, a cast of which can be sewn at tbe Crystal Palace, as a type of 
many others. In whkh all the soldiers gnanlisig tl*? tomb are represented in profoun'l 
siumler. Some writers— for InstaniH*, Mods. ItoUon— have thocght m'jch of this, and see 
In It the result of a di.aia*r faith, which required no wltnaasestoeBtahli.h their belief. How- 
ever Uiis may be. tbe fact bckongs to the history of religious art, il not, ludeod, k> bo 
rcgarlid a- one of the signs of tbe times. 

The last memorial I shall *ul«.-t for notice is an almost effaced slab ut Ilia north aisle, 
once having ths: fUure of a priost uud« a canopy Incised npon it. It now Lss Inlaid upon 
it a l.ra-a laacrlptioa to the uitimoey of Thomas Vyrly, vicar, who dhsj in 1IM. Besides 
this there ore two smsll dctache.1 wlng^, aud a form which has hltlscrto teen a puttie to 
nwlgn a name to, or to give an cxjtlanation of. One might suppose it was intenilel to be a 
chalice but for the stem, which hi more tike a bell handle. Hosne have supposed it may 
have been a face of metal to an IndtH stab, but there is an cssoollopexl ornament which 
renders Ibis vies impossible. Something ha* been defaced or bsssten out la the ocnuc, which, 
If rvnuilulng, would puesiuly have led to a solntluo. It has occurred to 'me whether It 
might not be a form of the pax, and the part defaced a representation of the Virgin and 
Child. Hot I can only odor ft as a suggestion, for all those with sshtch we are familial 
are of a different shape. At the nun* tune, however, they are of a reach later date. 

In the above remarks I have avoided any elaborate des c ription, or even a review of the 
entire number of memorials seriatim. That ha* already Iss-n a**> >mi4l*lu.d by Mr. Maskell. 
1 have rather (.sanusiont those distinctions whwh renJcr mo munaosent* particularly worthy 
of regard. I would, in conclusion, observe that the preservation of audent memorials 
cannot bebetter attained tlion by making a registry of them in tbe manner of Mr. Maskcll's 
pamphlet. We are apt.'vcry comiilaorntly. to ascribe tbe wholesale destruction and plllsgv, 
of which wa have so much evidence, to tbe fury of the Puritans. I am convinced, by long 
observation, that by far the greetost misx hief has b*«n ilonv lu later times; bj asglact, kr 
cupidity of workmen, and the general disregard of those to wlu>m the proscrvatiisu of ftteii 
memorials t 



narlkulan respecting the wills, 
ti.nl iwen erected in this church , 



have bsssn cunsigiwJ. 

Mr. Gbokge R. Cosxbb 
history, Ac, of peraons to whom monaments 
which we may give hereafter. 

In the church of Allhallow*, Barking, amongst other specimens of ironwork, 
are three beautiful pieces of wrought Iron, in the shape of sword bearers, which 
are always used when the Ixird Mayor pays a visit lo the church, as la the custom 
at other rit v churches. We believe that the church of AUhallows, Staining, is at 
present undergoing reparation, and that U»e Ironwork it contains is being taken 
down, with tiie intention, we have heard, of not being replaced in its original 
position. We hope such n decision, if it bare been come to, will be reconsidered, 
and Uiat such a piece of intended vandalism will not be perpetrated. In 81. 
Olave'a, Hart-street, there It a considerable quantity of ironwork, the tops of 
the pesrs htving bat pegs in that metal. 

From AllbaJlirws, Harking, tin compnnv proceeded to St. Otave"s, Hart-street, 
(which escaped the Great Fire of 16UG) where they were welcomed by the rector, 
the Rev. A. Povab, who rend a paper, in which he gave much curious information 
respecting the deeds a'nd registers of the church, referred to tbe brasses and other 
monuments, giving biographical sketches of the more eminent persons to whom 
monuments were erected, and some account of the rectors of the parish from 
tlic^fonrteenth ceulury downward*. Some P lece9 of »"«cnt platc^bekingini; 

wardens. '* * 

Thr company next proceeded to pay a visit to the church of St. Dunstan's-in - 
t lie- East, designed by Mr. William Tite. 

The Her. Thomao Hugo, F.8.A., gave an extempore account of thr 
church, and rend some very inuroating extracts from the Churchwarden's 
books, which commence from the year 1494. Tbe information which be 
fiiroUlted was specially selected by him as supplementary to that given 
in the history of the church and parish by tbe late rector, the Rev. T. H. 
Murray. Mr. Hugo traced tba history of the church from the earliest times 
down to its destruction In tbe Great Fire, and from thence to its repeated erection 
first after that event by Sir Christopher Wren, and next in our own day by 
Messrs. Laing and Tltc.' After drawing attention to several of the monamefifci, 
the pot. gentleman selected a few of tbe moat prominent of the rectors for a 
series of brief memoirs, and concluded bi* address with an affectionate and eloquent 
panegyric on his deceslsed friend, the late rector. 

Mr. T. S. Smith exhibited and gave explanations respecting a n amber of 
ancient books and documents belonging to the church and parish. 

In the evening a number of the members and their friends dined at the Bakers 
UaU, Mr. Alderman FlUKla in the chair; the entire proceedings of the day 



Works at thb MAsaion-Bora*.— For some months past works 
have been in progress at the Mansion- bouse. T bey are now executed, at 
a coat of some £3,000 to tbe Orrporation of London. Tbe fabric, now about 120 
years old, was originally designed and completed under tbe supervision of Fiance, 
and that port of it between the vestibule and the entrance to the Egyptian-hall, 
now called the Saloon, was a court-yard open at the top to the sky, and that 



until a period within living memory. Many years ago. however, the Ssdoon wa* 
covered in with a roof with glaxcd compartmeiita, but this was unsightly, 
and so low as to detract from the character of the building, with which il bad 
nothing in Itarmrmy. Thr Court of Common Council having voted a sum ol 
about £1,700, a cored ceiling, with panels or compartments nt cm linseed glass, 
has been thrown over the saloon, supplanting the old flat ceiling, and some ten 
or 12 feet higher. Tbe vestibule, saloon, aud the principal staircase have also 
undergone a process of embellishment, which for years past had been much 
wanted. 01 these portion of the building, throughout tbe whole interior, the 
ceiling and the panelling and nicbes of the walls have been painted in lawn, 
while, and grey colours, blended with gilding. 

Alloa. — The present Court House accommodation in Alloa having been con- 
sidered very inadequate to the requirements of the locality, Sir George Grey , 
decided, un'a report inbmitted to him by Mr. Mathleami, that additional Court- 
Houae accommodation should be provided, A site for the new edifice has been 
fixed on, and Messrs. Brown and Wardrop, Edinburgh, hare been appoint*! 



architect, of the new 
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DEMOLITION OF HUNGERFORI) MARKET. 

THE demolition of old Hongerford Market, for the formation of the West- 
end terminus of the Cbarinif-rrtxts Railway, progresse* rapidly, and theSwan 
and Dolphin taverns, facing the rirer, tngrtbrr with the whole of the Ash 
market, will noon disappear. The works of the Owing-cross Railway are 
now so far Advanced that the directors expect to be able to open the line between 
the South-Western station in the Waterloo-road and the Londoo-brldge station 
iltmns the summer. A contemporary notes that: — There ha* been a market, 
where there will slrortly be a railway station, for nearly two hundred yrars, 
Hungrrfbrd-market bavins; been built in the fear 1680. Sir Edward Huneer- 
ford, of Farley Castle. Somersetshire, had a large mansion on this spot In the 
reign of Charles II.; but "the town" in those days was beginning to migrate 
still further westward. I'all-mall ami the streets to the north of Piccadilly 
were rising, or had just risen, in the outer wilderness ; and the Strand, which 
was the grand aristocratic*] suburb in the reign of James I., was fait becoming 
vulgar. Inflnrnced probably by these circumstances, Sir Edward Hnngerfonl 
pulled down his river-side house, ami built several small ones on its site. At the 
same time appeared the market. It was generally anticipated that tbe specula- 
tion would prove a good one; and there were many reasons why it should do so. 
The proximity of tlw place both to the western and* eastern suburbs — for ages the 
great nurseries of fruit and vegetables for metropolitan erm-ninptlun — and the 
convenience of the river for conveying the produce from the market gardens of 
Futbam and Beriuondsey, and delivering it at once at tbe very doors of the 
vendor*, without the necessity of land carriage, pointed to Hungerford as the 
chief Loudon market for what our forefather* used to call " green meats.'' But 
Strype, who In 1730 records these anticipations, at tbe same time inform* us that 
tbe project was "balked at ir*t," and had since turned "to little account," 
Covent- garden having got the start, and being " much resorted unto, and well 
served with all fruits and herbs, good in their kind." Still, Hungerford-market 
held on, and early in the reign of William IV. it was rebuilt, when fresh hopes 
were formed of the figure it would make in the London world. It was to be a 
dead meat niul poultry market, fi*h market, and a vegetable market ; and It was 
to eclipse it* competitors by its manifold advantages. The first stone of the new 
buildings was laid on the lrMh June, 1831, and the market was opened on the 
Snd Julv, lrSW. Tli* architect was Mr. Charles Fowler. There seemed to be no 
reason why the speculation should not succeed : on the contrary, a* we have 
alrradv shown, there were many reason* why it should succeed, ana yet it never 
has. Multitudes of people have passed through It dally for marly 30 years, on 
their way to and from the boats, but they have never brought prosperity to the 
market, and Hungerford has made no progress towards supplanting "Covenl- 
garden, Leadcnhall, and IlillingsRatc. In the summer of HM8 a portion of the 
centre was burnt down, and people said It would be better to sweep the whole 
away, but the gap was filled un, and lite market ha* almost survived two more 
apprenticeships. It might fairly have been expected that the opening of 
the suspension bridge, in April, 1845, would be the forerunner of a better 
day for the market; but fate bad decreed it otherwise. Some evil destiny 
■wins to have hung over the whole locality; tlx bridge itself never having 



MONUMENTAL BRASSES. 



e Iter, 
tor of 



AT the concluding meeting of the Literary and Fnlloscpphical Society 
THOMAS Klin* read a paper on " sfonamcntal Brasses," and cxbth 
rnbUngi lent for the purpose by sir. C. T. PHIFP9, architect, of Bath. 

The AtTTHOR began by comparing brasses with sculptured (tone cm? its, which, he said, 
thay were jirotxUilr Intended to represent cn a flat surface ; and being not only less costly, 
but mora durable, they enabled a larger class to commemorate their ileod, noil thereby 
transmitted to posterity examples of the costumes of different ranks In society through 
four sncceasivc centuries. Of these memorials nearly tt.Oflrt are still In existence, dating 
from A.D. 1J77 to the close of the seventeenth century. Til* lecturer then proceeded to 
Illustrate the costumes of the figures dcll^raUid cn tbe brasses, commencing with a 
description of the cucharistle, processional, and academic vestments of ecclesiastics of 
various orders, lie r.ext pointed out successive changes In tbe armour represented on the 
military brasses, from the period of complete chain mail, — showing the gradual Introduc- 
tion of plate armour, aa weapons of offence became more formidable ; tracing it, in its 
various stage*, till it reached its perfection in Richard III. s lime ; snd indicating lis 
gradual mf-diflcatiuns, till, ultimately, In the seventeenth century, very few pl.-ees rcmnino.1 
of tb» original panoply.— observing thar thus, from early times, that same race has been 
going on 1st ween the arts of defence and destruction, which has led, In our own day, to 
such revolutions In the construction of gtms and ships. Having explained the costumes 
of civilians, by the numerous rubbings on the walls, Wr. Bliss went on to show the changes 
which fashion ha* wrought in ladies - attire -from tbe graceful dress of the fourteenth 
century, through the extravagant stylo* which prevailed In the fifteenth, to the plainer 
ccstnm* of the seventeenth. After referring to the manner In which child r<vj are com- 
memorated on brass, he described tho follaUvl and Isillti crosses which are occasionally 
I till the era of the Reformation. The re-v. gentleman nnrt directed the sttention of 
I of the figures, tracing the successive periods of Pointed 
I on tbe canopies, reading many of tbe inscriptions, and pointing 




• of his descendant In the 
century. 

At the conclusion of the paper, the Rev. 11. M Scartb said that be had had the pleasure 
of bearing Mr. Haines describe his monumental brasses at Gloucester, during the meeting 
of the Arcbarologtcal Institute in l*4», when bo also exhibited his rubbings In tbe Chapter- 
house, previous to the publication of his excellent treatise, and ho was thankful to say 
that tbe subject had now received the attention which It deserved. In respect to the con- 
• with monument*! tram, that trasses had originated oat of roonu- 
me more general in consequence of their being less expensive, air. 
e meeting, hsd very ably illustrated the progress of monumental 
at period of mrdl*.val times to that of tbe Kcformailon. and bad 
> that the decline of the arts, which was generally attributed to the progress of the 
matson. was not due to that cause, but that the decadence could be traced throughout 
Knrop* prior to that event, and at a time when opposite principles ware at their height. 
This decline In art was common to sculpt ores snd brasses, which Improved or declined 
Tiber. It was one thing to pore over the page* of a dry record, and another to And a 
: of history In the drew of every monumental efllgy. The dresses of mediaeval time. 
~1 to meduevsl history. W* I 
-n we understood t" ' 
t church, with lu mo 
rtcal event* In his mind. He 
si* 





carrying out of that gigantic enterprise— however tbe struggle 
decorative furniture Of Paris and of London, between the si 



T1IE ENGLISH SCHOOL OF FAINTING, FROM THE YEAR 1762 
TO THE PRESENT TIME* 

IN whatever way, and to whatever extent, the commercial interest* of Industry may ho 
affected try the International Exhibition, last ojoned— and commercial tntoresta In Use 
hardest sense of trade, 1 must otjscrvo, appear to Ik too much the ruling purpose in the 

To may end between the 
silks of Lyons and of 

fipitalheld). between the hardware of Sheffield and the Imitative products of Uee 
Zollwrein , however the contest between the pianofortes of Broad wood and fcrard niav 
terminate or whatever the verdict of thirrty John Bull opon the cheap thin wines of 
France, of the Hbcnlsh province", or of Hun 
Barclay and Perkins - stout ; whatever the r 
less In all men's minds by Captain Fuwke'a l 
and the cruel ridicule it may bring down upon us from our 



ty John Bull opon the cheap thin wlnn. <,i 
ngary, m compared with Allsop* role ale, or 
rtruWwi of MOw-tic feeling crated marc or 
monster shod, with Us two disk cover domes. 



feature in the ExhU.ltb ai which, appcaiing to the high 

rwt b*/ all 



feeling of tbe 
cultivation of 

in wbkti an 
which 



and the 




of advameddviliiaUon. 
\b of pointing from nil part* of Kurap*. i 
of all uallon* will meet to ot*»vrve, and txmj f *rc, and cn 
experience* nod opinions, cannot fail to ho of lmmrr.se linDf.rUiw in pnxmortlng it 
tlvatkm of art upon broad principle*, and In that genuine spirit of cclectfcriaui which 
springs not from theoretic teaching, but from the conviction tl actual cyc-proof. 

That art, albeit, In It* flrrt InuincUoffen anmttcroi inspiration, isnot altogetlwof spon- 
taneous growth.not Intended for sriflsh Isolation in its exercise- ; that, on the contrary, it U 
adfflnn calling, calculated and designed morv than any other a* a medium for tiff Aging 
into friendly and improving juaociatiun, noble »uggtin.6iil and creative genius of the 
whole brotherhood engaged In tbe one eomnMiO field . aitd that tbe mart excellent worti of 
the principal achoolii, and uf the principal ma*4«n> of those schools, have been thai produced 
ait* r the greatest amount of Interchanged cxperUnee with other schools and matter*, In a 
fact fully esUWUlied \*f the whole ppr^rrca* of the reaaiaMince of art Ln Italy -the motlKT 
of modern art-ae well aa in tbe Kirtbcrtanda, bi France, in Spain, in Oermiuir, in England 
ltaelf , ami wherever elee the fame and Influence of Italian art wa« acknowWdged, and m 
long a- the tendeney towards that schooJ pTtrb niinBteil. After lUlian art nti-ericr ^-d ita 
rapid decline, and tu nnrvmacy began to gire way In proi*ortli>A. the great original 
acnoola of llwider. and Holland, with Rutoita and Hcmbrandt at their head, began to 
exercise » direct influence upon tho arte of otber nations ; and thus during a period of 
upward* of two centuiiea, the echooli of Italy and of tbe Netbtrlands were rtwguised M 
tbe two uniTTr.itUw of art throughout to rope. 

Those coatalilcfatians it Is matt important to bear in mind when reviewing th# bi*»b^r> 
of art, at tending to supply the podigne aivl a count for tbe tradlti'iA" of tbe art ot 
various nations. Their appiicaUoci wu«ld be inexhaustible in tuggcstWiiu of Interest, bat 
It would occupy too much time to go inbi well a »t»d> through all Its mmiHcmticmv It 
may suffice, therefore, to point to one or two tcoitlng fact>,— 1k.w art in Frnnce took Italian 
art, already at it* zenith, and In the very point of tta decline, for its mou«I, and wasted 
its resource* in ambit loua efforts on Uunc religious or eotdt'lauic nibjecta ; and nfu*r paming 
through tbe i>baac of lieroic exoggeratlofi in David and DcLanxbe. t*rga*i to take refuge in a 
Inbound imitation of tbe miniature doineetlc nibjecU of the Dutch schnol how art in 
England t*>ik its first sugge«tiana from tbe great living m outer* of tbe Flemuh and Dutch 
will*©!*, and became leas ambttWius, but more genuine ard truthful, than the slater art of 
France ;— how, in after year*, towards the end of the last century, the Netherlands being 
closed against Englitii travellers, Italian travel, and the importation of Italian painting*, 
changed iL-< direction, and produced a historic school, in which the manner and miggr*- 
tlonaof Italian and Netherlandish art were strangely tlcnded,— a hybrid product, which., 
being litUo coritonant with national feeling nnd national requirements, was but of short 
an'OmprouUtUe duration ;- and how. lastly. In landtcapeand domestic story telling subjects, 
oar art finds useful, honourable, and remunerative employment, ministering to tbe tastes 
and fancies of ail conditk<lu of men. And to conclude with one otber instance, we see bow 
Qermany, tbe last to throw off her barbaric, untutored , Indigences art, at the beginning of 
the present century, flew to Home, and cnrVavoured to tran-rplnnt to her ooW nsortngrn 
clime, soil noiSJst her u&Lmpolsivc speculative phikeophy, tbe types of tbe derotkmal art 



of Italy In b 
attempt to re>u>ciUtc 
bythe artists of Nortb 
— the nature of ex '.em 
We have stated that 

suggestions wsj 



Thing religions /erveocy : and how this llUadvivd 
be art of an age and feeling which bad p&4>:d awa< 
rn Germany, who ettabltitocd tbe a bool of Dutseli 
I creutlijn as we'd us of doromtsC life — lor it* tieltL 
unongst tbe early schools of art the Interchange of experience* and 
apparent, and attended by mutually beviefx'ial result* : w* nave 
shown tbat the old school a of Italy ami tbe Netberianda, thus l*rou*r>it to perfection, became 
tbe parent source* from which tbe principles of tbe more recent Kuropeaa acJicoti were 
mostly derived. But here tbe Mary of the tradition* of art, and^thc mutual reJationsblp of 
the schools of art, unfortunately come* to an end. When the primal vigour of the Italian 

Hjvl \.(.'m t:.»i. li-h h**k-!»S h:n* K r lv...D u-;iy~ ■■ •* li ii ll.:ir f r act;!";, lUfcr -Irc.Mi: ■ «tn:' r.!o;. — 

and, above all, when the grand religion* and historic themes of the former were no lotigiir 
tbe staple subject* of tbe pointers art— tbe Art-family, losing its common head, and lotting 
every day more and more tbe tie* between It* me tuber*, be<amo scattered over tbe face of 
tbe earth, every one acting with distinct and lmSei>endont porpo*e, without interchange of 
sympathy, counsel, or vxpeTiencoa, Tbe state of thing* during this time - namely, dsting 
f rem the close of the last century— is forcibly and practically pot by Dr. Wa-i^Tn, >pea*iag 
of this period f, which bo put* as tbe date of the cocnmeuccujcnt of "original jtainUng in 
Englatvl 'l. be ^*ys— " the original schools of tbe whole of tbe modern times of Italy, 
tbe N'*tberUns.ls, and Germany, and their branches in France and Hpain, bail long loet tbrir 
peculiar character, and in tbrir stead there had sueceeded. all over Europe, a manufacture 
of cold, xrtonotonoaa, spirt 11 ess picture*, founded on the general rule* and precept* of art . 
which were communicated in the \arionN celvbratedacoilciulc*. Ttiedcniandi of rellgioa, tr»c 
broad foondaticm on which. In other schools, blatorical painting bad gradually grown Hp 
from iU Brit Infancy to vlgorou* maturity.no longer curistcd. This highest t.Tftiirb of art wo* 
t<i* nrlv csv ii ndl. Si". Tr.pi*t ■ io.. -r.iti .-n of s - • I .•- ,.i l/.rr pi.l ,U bulUlu^* . 

all otber ilenunds on living artist* were cvnflwd to pcr:roJtr. Even the tradition of tbe 
technical part of painting, which hod been conicleritloudy lianded down in the old scholia 
of living art as tbe most inolrt«rntw.l>le fondameutal cnnd.tion even of the highest per- 
formances, hod been gradually forgotten, ae of InfcrW Importance, ami-i tboau dead nil** 
of pure tnate and ideal l^auty of form. " This, In otber words, clearly indicate* a *tat> of 
unitrrvaJ anan hv. in the midst of a hi " 
landed, or what f! r*t came to hand, of the 

'tbout nganl to what 1 

thos. as it were, be*tosuil« the art SMW. eaeH in his particular 
says as to the lo«s of the very technic 



bvhisneli 
How t™ 



orrn.'- Tnla, In oUirr words, clearly lmllcaie* a sxsw or 
; of which the practitioner of art appr,,prlar,sl whst So 
1, ol the rrsourcc. and traction, of art, aisl applioJ It aftar 
o what had boon done befurv him or what was helns done 




This is a Ions; eaordlum si aroy.os of the ricturr srallery of Uic International Eihibltion 
and 1 may. perhaps, b, asked what purpose I had in making It. Simply this , to 
that, in the severance of art intcrtsta and art cxprrienot* ahlch baa occurred aim* lbs 
dtcadcr.ee o( the sroat early schools ha* been our weakness ; snd that in the a**-ctaU.«i of 
artist with artist, of school with school, in short, ln a anion ot resource, will bo to* 
stmurth of futnrs art. It is on this isocount tbat I hall this International gatbenn*; of art, 
and hope it will be hut the commencement ot a co-operation and universality of porposs) 
and action amongst artists ss bocndloss aa tbe spirit of art Itself. 

But the Immediate porposs before a* this evenintr U with painting and painters In 
England from 1 74Xi to the present time ; in fact, on r art prrlcnsiolw aa a nation, baring 
particular refcrrnon to the display roads In the International Exhibition. L* 



ith* effect ot that display will be to qualify the s 
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I i IVm. ilatitewpili'tt, and WincVelmen, and which nu grcedi's- 
nape, anil hitherto bw remained nn n.vird. without que*'.iun or 
" a certain character of heavine." mid want of fancy," which 
oal cattse*, - * Ihe I'ug'lth people an not capable 
Alan! how Utile hitherto hare nati-m* tmal 
.sf war aa! diplne/iaitc artiV»t Hew lilll* Of 
i th' lime of th' great IntiT- 
nami*" of Khirll"h artl«ra which 
Krrn.ii nrlghhonr* — H'-vnolila, 
nml Martin 1 nni lir. Witiiir.. In hi. work on •* Art and Artist* In Knglanii, 

pnhlidii-l [n I*".*.. already referred to, acknowledges to having mad' hit 
J.tr.uHf with til' artist* ef the Hrigli*h arhooi through the mciUum of the few 
. the AngcraVin and lv-.*!imoiit co'lcctlom, which frwmed the nucleus of our 
'nllery, He tell" " I com' at li-iurih to the HngUali school, 'if ha mc«t 
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iaiu aoiue jM-tli- iUr< :" an-i then, 
Hogarth. K'.>n>.M<. W ltaoii, 
of tbo " pec'illarltle-." ami preterit! 
Opie, I'llavll. Ilay.loti, Hilton, 
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of the Kngllafa school. Of Turner, in another port of hU work, he 
flpeoki aa " this spirited painter, who ti ao great a faronrit* with the 
Er«!Uih;" nnl thaaa |n» on to mak" "mall account of hU celebrated "en-piece in the 
BriiU-^at'T i..il!err. (tainle! in eniuUti- >n of Van der Ve|.Je, M " a rocee«*/al |Hr"'.- of aorne 
tatlritli.g." r-nnrkinir that "the irreat eroad of anv»l<-iir>. who a»k rothliif more of art, 
will alwat* far preftT Tlirner'a picture :" and, in ajnxther pl.aeo. he aa^dn makea |<aeainit 
mention of Mr, lta*kln"a i ■!•>! In thiav tcrnia:-" I made a ratlnt of l.a.kllla? for the land- 
ipea of lite favourite | uHter Turner, who U known throu*rb.iut Kumja" by hla linmnrona, 
en verv .-'.ever, cawpoaitk'n* for atuiiitil* and other l-:ok>, wlu*re thi-y apprav in hoauti. 
fteel en/nvlnira," nn l iheo irirea him another net down, declarinir that on looking 
"JhraihrelUteln, an ! the Horning of the Houaea o( r.iriuun«-nt, he could acaroely 
i erea, duaorerlnn In thrin " puch a Vooaeneaa of trenttnent, aueh a total want of 
. s I havo uerer ra-fer' met with." Who ahall decide, wben d.jctora-«ch doctora 
*a WMCen and ItilaMn .<ll«j/p» • U-t u<aer«-pt,at any rate, aa an advantageous) aivl hapl'y 
event, any imwmrut which »h-»ll bring general opinion to taatr «ia>o location* of trail 
kiud.and to aSonl opportnulrie. of cmnpurlaon betworn th» naoM avOemwl performancM 
of the -evenvl cciiletuporary scboola. 

It has bore ofaocr with some persona tophae* Mofarth aa tin founder or tb»F.n.!l«h 
school of painting. But thl. waa a tnlitake : Hogarth prwntod one of those rare Inttan-oi 
of superior genius wtleh attained the highest pinnacle of •icrtlce.c* an.i renown without 
aid or instruction from any one : an. I as he was entirely self-created and self-taught, ao he 
had no pnp-.ls and loft no followers, - saving, perhapa, slightly and in llrectiy. in the carlo, 
tore* of Gilrar and Rnnberry. Th true founder of the English school was ondoobtedly 
lleynolds, with word bomag* of Miehel Angelo and practical [mltatlon]of Rembrandt, in 
wh ~e mystic chlaroacnro he sought to concaal Ida want of drawing. This style was 
.Urectly followed by Northcote, Opm ondotlum, but with lava Iransparrticv In tlielr .1™ 
and no ln>|arovem«ut upon his unhappy mixture of pigments and v'hl 
resnltod In fearful rhaarai and accumnlaUag Mtrii, as of the lava of ' 
works', aa It did in an many of hla also. Reynolds was very secret and 
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«xperiment« he tries! wit* thew vehtclea - perhapa, fortur 
it strongly llluatratlvo of the illiberal niirit which characterised the great 
school. And, in further Illustration of this tendency, I may mention the anocd 
111 which he received an application from ayoung student, who was about to compete for toe 
Academy prise medal, and brought several ■Vwlgr.s be had made for the purpose, in th* 
nope of ottaiiiing the President's opinion aa lo which was the best in point of aontlineeii 
and moat iLsarriptire of the story represented, ReynoMs'i reply was — " Toil may choose 
whlchcrer you please, it will trjrn out preciaoly the same : voa are to recollect that your 
picture is to be judge.! of by painters only. It will be the 'manual execution of the work, 
and that alone, which will engross the attention of artists, and the degree of rarnt 
displayed In that part of the rirt la what will cJetermlne than to their election of the 
validate for the prttc." Hoch the idea of the prco-ince of the teacher in art -to Instruct 
avid lo encourage, entertained by the Ural President of the Royal Academy I 

It Is an unavoidable necessity that, In treating of painting and painters lii Englantl .luring 
the i*Lst century, we must make reference, more or leas in extent, to Urn Royal Academy. 
A strange misgiving -an irresistible repression of noble aspiration", cornea over us aa we 
name that Institution, accompanied by cold viaiona of red tape and soar let -col 1 ared royal 
liveries, greasy fumes of soup, and ominous clink of the gold chain of Bamblrxiam. It U 
not my intention , however, to g» Into the origin and history of that aristocratic monopoly 
— how it owed its establishment to a secret cabal amongst certain disaffected members of an 
Independent society of artists, and how, rising upon their ruin , it has paralysed all todepen- 
"1* -it action in artists, as a body, ainoe. Nor will we Inuolre Into the qneatkin of lu 
financial loJtiim ; the large Incotne it dertvea from aa exhibition of rdctaree, nine- tenths 
of which are painted ley men who, not belonging to the Academy, have no participation in 
the procee-ls, and the manner In which that Income la appropriated ; nor, Lastly, will wo 
examine Into the tenure hy the Aoadvmy of prrmi»<* belonging lo the nablic. All these 
are questions which have been often argue.!, and will be argued again and again, but which 
we hare not time to enter upon at present. 1 wop,—, however, with your permission, lo 
•ay a few words about the Academy-em, at the fountain of honours in art ; and, secondly, 
aa an clneilional establishment. 

And. fir**, of the Academy and ita dispensation of diplomas of hon."mr. Ihitting aside all 
COMlderalion of llie aelf-electlve principle, and the arbitrary mode la which the Academy 
la constitated, xee cannot but be strock with the inelastic character of the institution Itself 
Rightly to nnilersUnil Uile, we must consider the number of artista and the stan-iarl of art 
in lit*, as compared with what they have attained dace, and the extent to which the arts 
are cultivated amongst th* community, A hundred years ago there was no patronage for 
the limner's art, except when employed In portrait painting, or sign painting, or carriage 
painting. There being no public exultation*, the few Insane enthusiasts who triad their 
fortunes In history or landscape were beholden to some neighbouring shopkeeper for the 
exposition of their work* in hat window, and whan a sal* was effected ware glad to receive 
whatever the tradesman thought proper to give out of the proceeds ; the latter, by the 
way, Invariably concealing the name and resadenoe of the artist from the purchaser, for 
fear of establishing direct dealings between artist and patron, and thereby sacrificing his 
profits as middle man. Then, to crown all. we had a German king impervious to all 
generous or ennobling sentiment, who boasted that ho " hated boetry and oainting,** and 
a court a* rode and barbarous in feeling aa their chief ; and can we wonder thai artista 
Were few, and held of little account. In those days ? 

When, therefore, under these drcamttances, 0 serge IU . fixe,! th* number of Aealeml- 
rtana at forty " men of fair moral characters and high reputation In their several profes- 
sions," the allowance may be considered a pretty liberal one, and it was prohahlv Intended 
in that spirit, awl u calculated to comprise all artist* of real proficiency then eilating, " not 
- nbei s of any other wriety of artiste established In London." Indeed, at first tlartng, 
cr was found more than enough— more than could be ruled consistently with the 
i with which the Academy was .wtabllahe.1, aa appears evident from the fact that 
vafjal In" the Instrnmevit of fcmndatl-m only amounted to 
m two were women -Angelica Kanffmau and Mrs. Moser. 
r many do we find who did anytlilng which either Illustrated 
.or which has dcavawuSed to poatonty t Th. walls of th* 
Putnro-gaJIcrv in the InbTnntwnal Kxhlbition will afford but too convincing proof of the 
wcidLiar-s. of the Academy In its .-artier days ; whilst In It* later day. it cannot bat giro 
evidence of expcTievieinir a prettr strong competition from - outside " men. i M the thirty, 
t of '• high repntntion lu their -wveral professoont " constitatlng the Academy (n 
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1 7o». when we have ma.le exception of ReymiMi. Oainsfsaroagh. Wilson. VVeat, /MX 
and Paul Sondlry In painting. »n,1 chamhen. In arcWtectore, what name do we find 



is even remembered by any trmlltinri of lionourabie achievement lu art ' last nt pass a few 
ol them iu review, there was Michael aloser, a native of hwltxerland, gold chaser i.y 
pneft^aon. who afterwinl" took to |ialtitlng In enamel, and, on account of his aapno^s] 
profonn.1 knowhalge of the h?man tlgure. was appointel keeper of the Academy. There 
was Mary Mo-er, the daughter of tl<c atajve. who was a pxtntcr of fiowera. Then we 
find Francis MiUui .Newton, a portrait painter, appointed aecreUry land who, in that 
capo, it, , wnxr a atifT letter to James Barry, notifying liLs eiptil-km from the ». victor for 
;cae-uu>y>« agiiintt hi" l.n<hcr member*!. Next 'cmee Klwarl Penny, who had bivm a 
pupil of Hudson, and chiefly "snialoyer] himself In painting nnall |»irtruiu in oil. but trcaaion- 
ally indulged In historical and fatu y subjects, at " The Heath of Wolfe,' ■• The MarquU of 
Graoby reiicvuig a tick Soldier." " Virtue Rewanlol," ami •' Proatgary Poulah.-.!," which, 
though engruvoi, 1 do not n*eotlect having hod the pleasure of mc^iug with. Thlt 
eminent ttvxn was appointed profoator of iHUtitiltg. Next appears Samuel Wale, who 
dV-lgned bcok-illuttratlona. long since forgotten, and sign. boards, one of which, a large 
whole-length, of *hiikspearr, for many years decorated th". diaarway of a public-hnusu at the 
corner of l.lltle Kursrii-street, IVivent-ganlen ; he wa» np|a>lnto<t Prof.'^nf of Perspective. 
Francis liayuiau. another book Illustrator, Is spoken of somewhere aa " the m.att re-tpect- 
able historical [axliitcr of his day," in which oapacltr. however, wn are LoIlI tliat he was 
" principally kuown by the picture* he painted for VajtjthalL'' Toeac pictnres, four In num- 
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her, wore illustrative of aceiief In Miakjrpeare, and w 
that once faahinnatile re*ort, that he causeal otptea to I 
which he removed rt«ewhero. (like might be curiceae t> 
unis.wt."" Cipnonl was a painter of pretty sentimental p 
pendant* t.' those of his female coinpser Angelica Ka 
painter of marine lanilscapes and sea-fights, which, we art 
little value.** Then we have Jeremiah Meyer, a miniature pal 
painter to Reynold* i Francis Cote*, portrait painter ; John linker, I 
Nathaniel Italic*, pupil of Hayman. who painted history, portrait, and 
ecpial tnocesa ami distinction, and fortunately retired from the practice 
coming into a laxronatcy and a fortune ; William Tyler, Agostino Carlini, Chariot 
Cation, John Hwynn, John Richards, am! Richard Veo. about neither of whom Is any 
thing noteworthy known ; and, to 
honourably ackucoeledgnd by the ill 
a* Stale Coach Carver to hia Majesty, 

IaH no one disturb the honour* lavished upon than Illustrious name* ! But, at the avno 
tlm*. may It not b» permitted us to suggest whether. If their merit* were ojosldemd the 
standard of eligibility to til* Royal Academy, the number of members might not now be 
somewhat extended 1 and, apart from the abstract justice an] consistency of no 'doing, 
might not a liberal Infusion of new Wood be advantageous, to the Academy itself, at a line 
' » many of Its members almost past work ; whilst oncortwootber«. <VjobtU-sw 
iost possible onoinieri lal principles In view, prefer exhibiting cl-ewlwerc than 
of themselves and of the tnifuVa>rs In art wltB 
Thlaawt of prtwecdlng, by the way, appear* to tag 

"nil Intention t.t » *,„ ,,r*ir1nol -* lutlmmpiit " irhleb 
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the Academy, for the pecuniary gain q 
...m they have allied tbemaclve* ? Thl, 

"arty at variance with the spirit and intention of th* original " Inirt rumen t," wl 
"idea that " all ocualemicUna. tUI they have attained the age of sixty, shall lie obli 
jeaa^.jne^perfiwrau^.^under a pcn'jty of nve^pocjvX to be naM toto 

Ulos* who, during two oansrc.au re years, shall omit to exhibit; and I 
an.«her law, which e.clu.le, from competition for tlie honours „f the Acad 
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A more important consideration Is a* to what the 1 
Instruction In art. ai d whether th- yatem tp.u 

that nnnhl be a.lopte.1 for the purpose. 1 will not here go into the general oueataoo i 
the efficacy or academic teaching, which ha* bees so much discoassal. and upon which 
Fuaeil, Waagen, and other n*|a<<'table author! tie* have pronounoeil in the negative ; I will 
simply beg to ilirect attention to th* meal* and amount of tuition afforded by our Academy 
and to its fruit*- what valuable principle it baa established, what great arusu it baa pro- 
duced. 
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With re*pect to the machinery of education employed. It is an old maxim, one. Indeed, 
e*iebli*bed upon scriptural authority, that the labourer la worthy of hi* hire, and expe- 
rience tells u* that the vaiue of service rendered is 

wnount of i-vmuntntUin KXKmlcil. We all know the rtorjr of the lawyer. wlv>, havlnf 
been inreiglmi Into tiring an after-dinner opbUoc to a frieod, which opinion led to fatal 
and coatlj ataapiNitnun«nt in lh* eoorU of Law, when rtmotu<r*,u*i wiUi on th* -object 
t'Y the latter, in^nlrrd. " Wh*t did jtm par m« for my ojiinlon ?" and being ojunreml 
" NothlnH'." replied. " Then, that is a boat what It tw worth P* Saw, H i« not exactly the 
caao thai ail the duty of inAractkm at the lUrral Academy it done pm^tontly ; the keeper 
racalraaXJOw a ymr, and the avreraJ proleaaora £6U for <ieiiTmiig alz kctorea In oach 
•ca»4on ; and the nin* riaitor*, elected annually from anxmjnrt the ac3»»i*ini'r»»ns Ui iitteud 
the *c\u~jo1» hy rotaaioe, «ach a tnocith, " to art the figure, to examine the perfiirnianrva of 
the stnitontA, V> miri-* o*nd ln«tnjL*t tln-m, to «*iK.*«Toiir U> form th*-lr t-Mti*, ic," rnceire 
" lua. fid. tor each timeof attradlng, which thall b*at loaA two boanu" Now, no one can pay 
that thoae cmulomentt ore to be chanctenjed n. roanllWfit. <hi the coctrary, few will deny 
that* oonaiderin-f the value of money, and of time, which I* money at the ptrosmt day, they 
ar«* •ImpJy ridJculoiia. ami that the ulioort omorint of adricc and Inatruction.'' which the 
rtudent*. Iiavk a riifht to expect In return, moat be of that ue|tatlTe charoeter which 
itrvnoldx f*v» the Innocent youth who root*, red to ronaalt him upon the irlatire merltaof 
different mo lea of trnatmnnt ho bail prepared for a prise subject — " whichever y^n pJraic 
my Little dcarl" Inatiiictlon In the ciaaatcx. In law. In divinity, in moatc, in other aooom- 
ptuhmenta, Itibbcrally paid for— why not that In the art* of d-mi-f n V l>r. Waaryen, to a note hia 
authority agalii b« a practical man, ai^d fully expertenred In the xyrtem of art-euncniion 
adopted abroad, soon av through our weak point In thl* rcapect. and exposed It In plain 
aH term* which it La Impossible to rcaiat. After ■QKV esUn *7 the necrwxlty of Government 
int.TfereDoe in the matter of edaaatfem in certain ca*w, he aayi :— " Thua, for Inataaoe. tba 
Koiai Aeaileniy of Artei«, in fact, only a private awrr-ixiion nf aTtista, who have nothing 
from the Mate bat apartments, the liues of pnaftdeot, profeaaor, he., and |»-ni»li«lon \o 
omkean annnxO exhibition* Under titeh cirtramMtancan*. entteeially in aconatry like Bn^land 
where cvrryl<dy"a lime It ao valoable, do great cxjm ndlture of time or labour can be ex 
pectfd from Uw ntetnb*TS. The niweaaary CDU-oioensor l* that the Academy, aa the highest 
institution for giving Inftrurtton In arch. lecture, aculpturii, and painting, must very In* 
adeqaateiy aceompluh that Important object, lit tab* moat favourable osaea, the live pro- 
fessor* who bare to give inatrurtion in anatomy, per sp ec ti ve, architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, deliver six lectures In the oourse of a whole year. Hut it has happeited that only 
three or four hare been delivered, and even. In the case of the death of a prtifeaanr, a whole 
year ha* p-ua«d without a lecture." He night hare added that In the caw of perapeetlve. of 
whi-dt Turner was profoasor, years panted without any lector* at all ; and be goo» on to 
atate that. In renport to archltot-tun It ha|ipenod that from I ft!* tn lfi30, that Is, for alx 
entire yaars no, lectures wore delivered," wluch cixcuinstanoo actually led to the foun- 
dation of ghg Soi lety of Uiitlsh Architect* in \*t\ Of the general revnrU or such mis- 
ceJls*necras and eleernoaynary iniatroctlon, Dr. Waagen gore on to observe " But if *n»rh an 
Uuftitution la really to produce any effectual good, a thorough counw of Uurt ruction, 
returning in resraUr w>l uninterrapted m«xMaiaru, la Lndi«pen»«ii1r. Tlii« want, which has 
i.ot hitherto l-ora coraiienaat^t in England, either hy r>.-rtr-rin< the ancient 
1-etirren tnaatrra and ichoUr», or by the opening of atellen.. partly aooounr 
dilettante- like Irreirular character of ao many productintis of all the three artJ." 

txi much fur th* u-chnical element ; now for the Inlrfleetui ' 
that In our modern ptdlo-tophy Intellocttiality Iw ->m-^l».Tftl 
thaartaof designs -which, by tli* way. judging from i 
much iracUne.1 to d.>nl*,-but 1m 
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_., brrn fouiei to fall to the l-t of youths w>,.». I 
lion, or the clr. iunaUu»o«i of their famlll**, have ha.1 but mod* rata advantage .4 
lion, the omiaaifHi cannot but be regretted aa of faul Import. I>a Vii-cl. Michel A 
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old, w»n* men nobly gifted In avery refining art aisl taeta, and highly aducatad in itro; 
bram-li uf Intellectual culture. Ilenoe Un; *upr*3iu*cy of tbair work*, and tbe prot-satvo 
force of Utssr teaching. In tho Unglisb Academy of Art* Ujcn- l* tut professor of poetry 
or mnftlc ; am] the rvxifeaaora of ancient atui modern history arc honorary sta**2aaws. 
Hrncu the paarlty and poverty of idea under which our artist* too often labour, and the 
email and unworthy manner Lu which llicy loo generally treat a great subject when they 
allcinpt it. 

It U a singular fact, and on* very anMMtf* aa to the value of oar Academic 
na far a* It go.*, that it u praciacly in landscape. In which Ut* " Forty" do 
to give any regular instnictian, that the art of England baa inade lis* hum 
Aran : constituting, indeed, a school which l« without a rival In the world. 

It wuuhi tic lm:*si»lt J.-, in a di*ootir*e like Un- present, to attempt to paat In review. 
Individually, rven the most prominent artiste of oar school. Tho ottsnrvatioa* I tin to 
vesitarcd to make hare been of a general tendency, applying to matter* of principle, and 
the very tow example* of artists which I •hall now refer to will I* atlected diipflj an 
account of their illustrating the working of our ar-hooX ur scene other principle bearing 
ay* it tbe promotion arxl laicnnragrxncnl of art in thin country. 

Suppose. In answer to the question what baa Academy teaching done for art, what 
P°n names ha* it turned out? We take the name* of Turner and Ktty, tbe two groat 
marten* of colour— tar one In fendacape, the other an applied to the figure. With 
respect Ui Tnmer. Mr. Ruskin assure* na, that wnalevcr ■ xrvlleDcc li« attainctl to wa. not 
acquired from tlte teaching of tbe Academy, but rather in -pit*- of It, Or*- thing is 
certain, that Uicn- wan nothing in the Academy, or the Academy U-uchIng, wlitill litsplnd 
him with nuett for high principle* In art : nothing which guided or reatralned hla hand, 
or ha would not have gone on ex,*Mir*ruialialiig. often aa in the dark, darkly, and tailing 
or, a- be continually -lid lo Uie end uf liir life. If In his youth 
-, whom he rv>aMli*reUokedup and deferred lo.be 
1 that ever Uvrd; »• It wax, he found Idmatlf 

™ not to TOM to the lawt a-wouul. 
__ Jatwly at the Academy, frwu tlie lint day of 
t UU within a few month, of bia death > -imply to paint from 
; hi* picture* being little rise Uuu> Aewtnny studies. Etty, like Turner. wa> 
ad, and bad little Teneratloi. for any art hut hi* own : bence be never went 
beyond his owxi narrow sphere, rmd tho teaching at th,. Academy supplied few lr**roUw» 
lo him in do m>. When lie went to Italy In lHKi be term* to base Lawn llorpired with little 
or no feeling for the great masters In painting, or for tho localities hallowed to |«-terttv 
by their natiiot. Florence, p> him, wa. " n gluomy city he ■• liegun to draw in the 
gallery tlietv. but " could net gel on ;" anil tin same at Milan. Bohigmv and .xlicr pUoea. 
A few yean later lie renewa hla travaU and giaa to Borne. " where." Ill' bleRT'il'biT tell* 
BJ, " the Itaffaelle. nf the VaUcan. and other world-wonder* were. UJnlrr tl«- akilfll] guiilance 
v * .' r, * , " 1 • ""'"Jy inajtcted." "Twice aa much," he writm* him*»lf, "aa I .liouUI 
ban d-jue ntone : acen at the ou*l of Borne cxhntutioa and much running about." With a 
natural taulenry »>lely to that wlUeli in -ramoa. in art. whlcli hla education at tho 
Academy bad in ro respect eerred to uuallfy l y Uie mixture of higher nitn*, he dVciare* 
• erdo* to l« tne " l*wl *ehool for ;ii»> painter ." and Ulinlgh be etiuld eve little to arreat liim 
J5 ""Mime crraUiina rvf Michel Angelu at>J HafTaeile, he I* fervent In hi* admiration 
of Ulnlio Itnrnann'* mytholc*/i<«J Mibjei-t*, One passage. In b lotur U> HirTlinmaa Law- 
rence, place* the art-tendencle* of the man strikingly before u». ami fully Instlfrr* what 1 
have aaid of him. •' That Chamtierof P.)\-he." lie exclaim*. " how novel, Ha—i-ft 1 ; every 
way extraordinary ' 11 is a treat to firvl a asrsea i -t pii-ture* tlint handle* claaaicid lubyect* 
in so learned nr.il anU |ue a «lyle. after bring iklugnl with aainU, martyr*. djhI Virgin 

UitSdlite ■'hrf'e n ml«a,\tough'^l"!*^ m" a^r*^ V»'l < <lJ t (ra''' 

rU.nr.nn. ' *. ug j U tbe extlcujc, have an air uf gTCwftitn* truly 

<MMhard, whu started in hi* artistic eareer «elf-Unglit. and cramped hla style by drawing 
patterns for brocading silks and book llluatratl.ins, nbuine*! nothing from tbe teaching of 
the Aradawiy to induce blin to ailopt a broader and nobler rtyle. and tile on 
• -tway, charming fur hi.elewance of -ntlnnml ar*l g™v.f„lne. of 
, In iuujxci aul in ttxiitiwiit, small and 




Wtlkleowed iKithing to the teaching of the Royal Academy, foe ho nunc to London at 
the age of twrnty with III* style nssly-rus/l,- and bis fame secure, exhibiting his '" Milage 
roliUcUuia" and the " Ulind riddler" successaTeJy I n the two following years. The Hogarth 
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•teppe.1 In to 
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tonus of hi* admirers 

from a strictly sa^emlc' point of 
wage at the time lie wrote thi 
Acmumy [.resetted many an 



»phy. that in tho year m» Ctmstabl* 
i will he no genuine painting In tngland 
rxl it is nai yart abU that within a few 
hare died, alnst-t Ills-rally fulfilling, aa 
jhecy.' - This is a view (,f tlsr matter taken 
Le-ll. * power*, never of the meal robnat kind, 
d hopokwaly on lb- wane ; and the rank* of th* 
--ran to whom "* 



■ to have overlooked the fart that since ( 
r what be had written -a now and i 



Bat the anloNographlat' 
aye. w hilat he himself wi_ _ 

of artist* was pruning forward to oorum and lmpmre the ground which the A.wlemv l>ad 
so long unproUUMy occupied and enl|»bly neglected. Of the prrtormaik** of thla body. 
wbU-h.foraomc urswrimntabta reaaon, lua* Isrn nick-muned - Pre-MaflaeJUu." It U not 
my liitenuon to ilbcas. Die merit at presetit; Uioe wo«l<l not allow It. 1 mar 
hOTei or. that they have nertainly done much to counts root the nid tendency to' 
anrl eareie>«i;esri of execution, which, from tbe tin of Heynold* ikrwr.warl*. ha* 
fatally pnnnlnert in onr *cboo] of |«iinting. and that their exertions, i|uallfle<l \*y ,„ 
Ban and directed |,y soan.1 judgment, i-anvot fail to exercise a rsmsrlderatd* lmtimvlng In- 
Haence upnri the |* rformancaa of llritisli art. All that will then be wanted wul I hi to 
apply the itrt In nobler mid mure elevaUd theme* than at present too generally occupy It— 
a result whle-h must mainly depend upon the creation of an Improved Uurte amongst the 

rJuuigetrf ajm^uVra ,an^ r ^srtT t,iC f an" b"'" h " t ^" m, ' t ' ""^ 



THE VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF COLOURED DECORATION OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES.* 
T VfVhT cemfoss thr snl>)ori under cOsstirsfflwtstsn In bare Iswn so often treated, ami by Mob 
X able hands, that I feel almost aahamed to take It up ; however, ao little ha* actnaJiy 
been done, and that little is so nr.satUfnctcry. that t conceive the ran*e of rcdyrhroRiy 
will be all the better for taring ventilated aa often a* poadblc. 1 there!' to propone to 
cxmflne mysrlf to the best period of art. via,, the thirteenth centnry ; to relate what little 
I have been enabled to observe by careful Investigation ; and. lastly, to give a few reaaufi* 
why our iteeaent mural decoration Is in an unasitiifai-tory a state. 

If any one reads tint very adm Iral dn aerie* of ertrart> fnmt the liberate and do**? rati* of 
the reign of Henry III., published In " Parker's lynmesUo Architecture," he will we that 
nearly every room had some kind or other of painting on Its wall*. It b very croc that 
this painting ranged from red line* imitating stone joint* upon a white grotind up to the marc 
gorgeous m<rk blazing with purple, gold, and arurr, in the celebrated Painted Chamber ; 
l*ut. homely a* much of It must have been, It was infinitely more durable and more artietic 
than th* wretched pu|n rbanglngt, in coni|ssny with whkh we arc nsnilrmned to pass Mix 
live*. Henry III. -who, Indeed, wa» th. only one of all rmr rulers, with, perhap*, the 
exception of Charles I., who ever had the Inart appreciation of the fine art* *p]>ears to 
have taken the most lively Interest in the decoration of hi* palace*. We find him con- 
tinually choosing the subject* of the paintings both on the wnll* and on tbe windows, and 
stating how some were to 1* cxrsruled in fine and exquisite colour*, while others were to 
le> done ileornlly witlviut gel. I and Ksure. Tlsr king, I-hU-i.I, ilr.s, rwt »]i~«r b> have l»vn 
to Is Uie fate of nil lovers Of the fin* arts, for mi one 



Ihtkjttohh IjtsTlTrTB.— A prrlitningrt m-*lits|r of iavrnion and other* 
in erv.ir.1 in patent rrrnprrty )iu lieen bf Hi at -M, tlnnt ferv.rBr-.trwt, Went- 
mln.trT. and an nawlatioD. to be callrej the " Innmtnrs.' Iintitotc-," niw forrorvl 
lor th. following oh>rcU :— To anile and nnrania.- live Influence uf Inventor, and 
I»tejitee» ; to facilitate thr proarrua of arit nrr in connection witli invention* ; to 
obtain a .implc nod <flici«nt atlnilniatnition of tbe r.u. -u Ia«w, and pmrnllv tu 
prrttect the right* nnd promote the inlrreata of inventor*. It wdcUTmlnrd Oat thr 
«u»«-n|>tii>n of an annual member ihould he one goine-i per annum, and thnt thr 
pavment for berNnninp a life member alMmld hr ten truineaj. A proviaional com- 
imll.-cwa* appoint,,!, of which Mr. Hnbert Rkliartlaon. C.K., wn« elected the 
•.hajrtnan, ami nrrnntfernrnta were made for aliortly convniirig a public tnecliiit: 
to further tbe inttrcta of the Institute. 

Hakitary. — A depuration frnm th« Metropolitan Association of Medical 
iWiwr. of Health hn* hnrl un interview with Secretary Sir (ieorife firry, at the 
Mnnie-offlce. The d^]>ulation brnusht under the nofire or Sir Orrrrue firry 
CCTtu.r i delect* in the Mnilan proiUion* of t lie MetropolU Local Mauwmcnt 
^Tlhi"!^ specially to the «pe« at the rear oi new buiidinpa 



. .Ircenllv witlviut gnld and 
: frosn that irrllalillt, mid 
n a certain dierl It Is , rile r.d 1 



I1U CKho is i 

pasaage to !»■ made ii* be sruuld aroiil the Ire and indignnUoo of tll ^ 1 lun *- 

CJU^-KssinlnJt^i.^^.i'iil.iii'l t^li, c-.ilHbghiitn, mid many «bers, are'all g 
great Indl at Wlnchesier I. almost the only mi inenb. of tlie n,,al anumlnoi 
of H. Loul*. Dut tbs- generation which 1. now passing away La» bad a ( 
than we have, for they bar. *rcn tbe great hlrtorinbil chamber at Wr= 
mortal eyes, while we are fain content ourselves with the f 
which, bowi-^er iiccurale tbt-y may be. can convey but a s 
of the original. 

l iom all the-- acrwint* It would appear that every liull.Ung, a* soon as It wa* fliiiihed 
and rafllcleuUv dry'- ""OW aire uf lUcjiraUun applied to It, exactly as we now [sat on a 
pars r : and could we at the present day get nd of these latter abumln«:lnn». It 1* very 
pp>*4l>U- that uur whole nrt would take * mm-Momting nivuncc. 

Now. let ii- *upj**s* ourselves in tho tliirtr. nlh century, ami. in the Mm place, let 
our building ls> a very omrm-m one-soy tm onllniiry villiig, ehiirch : well, the wall* have 
been allowed l» dry, slid tho whltrws*h»-r \iu* l.en setit for who has ixrvsred Uie whole 
surface with a coating .if usssv, nnswi ptolsihly whlu nlng mlx.d with a little sire. [In our 
cburclsrs the faiv of the sIoik- drrastng- arc on a U vel with the rubbsc wail in the intnriiar ; 
thisai l*t£er are dubbed out with coarse plaster to bring them to a face.] Now the white- 
washing gesso I* about one-eighth of an Inch thick, but when he tenure to the stem-work 
he edg,* It off to nothing, contenting himself with covering the *t«te with tbe slightest 
posdbU* wash, fs> a* to make Ujo isilour of the whsile imlfiirnt ; that Is, he did not leave the 
stone uncoloured. as we do In these -lays, a^ If It were sumetrdng to le proud of, besaase it 
costs more than rubble; on tlie contrary, he vlewnl It *liu| Jy as part of the construct!,*! 
arvl went over it accorrllncly. [As a general rule, xll ston- usrd in the Interior of a domestic 
Isjllillr.g sfould In- [sainted, a* It otlierwlee Is npl to catch the dust and get dirty.] The next 
thlru was Pi make a lutrsTHln with tie' [nsinter. who was, most prulsibly, a jsMrwtetic artist 
travelling fn«l luuee to place Willi his' italtcrn-tssik, coulalmns! draw ings of tile historiev of 
the more favourite salnu. Tho subject* having been Md.ctoil, this gentlcinan set* to woak, 

.! k- ills palette of coloars 
i ochre, red ochre, black, and 
be red had, hut it b altruist 
atlines. carefully breaking 
'. but orcaelrmally it war 
■ni anotlier, Ssiveral nb- 
ut followisl one another as 
is by oo mcaris * very easy thing to pstint a seniw of historical subject* 
-ml, yellow, block, and white ; and very coti-iiderable practice must 



by drawing in tlie outline* with ra J . ochre mixed v 1th a little K 
wa* of the most restricted description, containing .imply ycllo 
while; sometimes, imleed. tbere are traces of what u|ipcan to 
impuHBilils u> 1*> ipiite sure. With the*.' colours he ft lit.) in lib 
up and sbksllrig ssii h tint; Uie ground no generally left wl 
yellow, while a couple of lines M.paraleil one row of [utiniings 
ject*. when occurring on tbe same row. were seldom *e)axral 
In a f rivxe. Now It is by 
la four colour*, vl*.- 

have been nvjulnsl tsh-re the ariirl learned to l«liince them pruiwrly. I Iriol, tlie other 
d*y, to do a subject in thl> nuuilu r, and the nwult wo* thai 1 tore uj» iny work In great 
dblHsttsfactiiin. However, for the benefit of other*, 1 will venture to repeat here a few 
nut.-* 1 made of seme very perfect mural fainting* of thi* kind lately dia-ovcred at t ball- 
grove faurch, near Oxford, owl wliich have been published in the •• Arvhirotugla 




•ssisntlly, a* slate colour i.e., with a great t 
usual, a* tlie dark black would have teen too jTc-uilurn:, and have l 
cuniiKisilum. ITW /rroserir.-The whin dr*[ery has 
•haded with very- light r»sl. nrcueionally il w*. left i 



isa?so used in two Jlstlnct waye, vis". B 

■ white . but the latter wa* by far the n 
■rulDcnt, and have made (siUhe* In the 
has the usual red lines, and U •arDCtime* 
fl unit*' plain, with Utile or no shading ; 
but then It* under «1dc I. |olnlist of a very light nd colour, giving the wime effort as a 
general shading, more caries iallv wtuii the drapery Is rather eontjilvt. IVlV's** flrwierv;. — 
Yellow ocbre, with red lincs.'aiid aprjarenlly .hsdrsl witli white AW [fruptrp.— rsrsme 
itruprrif* have light nd gr.und, ml lines, and white high tights. It Is pnsliable that Uie 
pure rod drapery had white high lights, and i-iiber white or black Iststa, Occasionally it 
would appear to tutve tsi-u shaite.1 with yellow. 

The mouiuiogs nnd arciillocturrd occesnorios. which an- generally very plain In the Inside 
of a common v Llage church, received a ilecoratl.ai of .tars or some istlier very illnple orna- 
ment. -'Ninn-llirH-s. iruler-»l. a still mure Inexpensive decjiratbilt was aloptsd, vi*,,tla- walla 
ware covered all over with u [otton reaemliing the yriUia of brick or stone work ; an 
orarunental tcirder would run along tlie tofi a* n sort of cornice, while the Isxtom wo-iid 
often be painted with a rude Imitation of a curtain. In this case Uur orctur* would have 
t the yolnta, lololly irie.pei.tive of Uie real ones licnenth tbe gesso, and 
silra were Urge, aiul tlu-r.- were no moitidlngr Uu break up Us(- snrtace, 
a* a rose or neur-de-ll*, was lna-rtsst. I .bmilil also bicntpm that 
by making Uie grouinl ot the curtain a whole colour, such a* yellow 
s* thi. pratdks- of g.tting a fully coloured Iwest still farther carrnd 
f lnrger noil mim- im|sirlant b-iildinga. Tho most rerfect rystcm .if 
..of nd Hues iit.ly isvur. In the liltle church of Molllnot, near Ilooen, 
Ner vi-ry i*Tfect arecimen is in the 
I wluf .-t everywlsrn', and no ilerrsra* 



If these Imitation rou 
anme urnament. aucli 
aoliiUty wa* oiitaiii'sl 
or red. and we «l«ull 

out in th. doronitlnn 
this decoration hymei 
but, unfortunately, it ha* tieen |-sirrjy rest 
tipper ,^r". o' * llouie at Laott ; but. u>:lcsd 



tli* Is uwp- i.mirnon. 
dUper ; ainirtinie- i!„ 

Cvlu r uniauibc-iiu *wic |> 



Tin- it fcrr hj mi/*- iiiftiitu- ViD.li.-* i,f UiU tmltattuii *un*>*,nl 
rtprii/lit Hr.f-i .o oaif *m»|] |4I1mj-; •oniiHirni'-w alt tJSfi Ilrw-w *n» 
» inirtirT i« <nt *. ••(! nnsl aUnJ with . 
iti Ihtt wntrXH *A Ibt* x»U>iiraV 



A* lo thr more urtmi^ iiiruru- utirk In tti 
vnrk of tlie thirtwnth or fiHaTtavath oii.tur>. i>n>«mis 
tin- w hlu-»A.v.h Iiu« i-vii moored. L'lifraTtunAtclr.ii* th« 
■.r., in iuliiiir* wilh ktlue or wjk. the nim'VHl 



*, nrnrlr crtrry cliarrh, ci.iibitiTi(r 
• u« whli •■.•ni'- n-mnia. wtH-rm-er 
■ ■ I»»in'lr.in wi'it ninifily In (rmf*'n» f 

if thkO WlliU'WIaMtl >*>-» Hl*at> OI.tiUIM 

the irnioTiJ ol tho hltrh liuhu turl more dclirau* porUoo. ot tbn (aftlntlitc, to my jv-tlilinj 
otf what mlgbt bave Ixwu Uw\r cucxlitiot. Urforr th« a|rpl*Kuii..u «f th' wMt^wjwh in 4Juoen 
KllrJiU'th'i daT-; for wr do know tli»t H'-nry TH, wu coatLnnoJtj ordering i«intinp» to 
\nt twiHiin^l, which luruiiU) d**-- int *aj inttrJi fur tlMir toiutltv. It »crikp* me that it la 
mncb to »l«iml tshiii aumu church, ur churkibi-.- lur tou w^e'c.uiVeua, or Btatbea, coiUd 
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bo omxI several time*— should he treated tii lb Is manner. At present, we have no no 
media: wc either do nothing at all. or riw do mix* highly- fin Uhed pointing*, such as 
those in All fcaunta", Marfrarcx-atrect, Mr. Carry'i church at filghiuun, and thtt roof at Ky. 
I have nut mentioned toe wretched texU upon line, or the. wretchod unmeaning ovna- 
zneail* iu wliicli Mine churches rejoice ; for they axe simply not art, and tbo sooner they 
arc put down the better. What I want to s«e la a church painted right through in three 
or four simple coiourn, such m 1 hart beam doacriMag, or la tho style of Vaeen Marie's 
P "alter, where the outline* are done in Mark, and the shatlM of the urnperiea put In with 
manry, purple, and gram, tha carnations and hair tolas touched in with brown. 

Another siiauU way would be to work in what is calkd grisaille or camion, like Paolo 
Ueonllu did, Here nruryti Jug is shaded in tcrre vertc except the faces, which arc like 
nature ; the tav-kgncund being blue. 

Now any of thiwe ways sroud wry much simplify the work, to say nothing of the taring 
made by using the cartoons over again In a more distant part of the' coon try. 

Aa to artista, of count? one woo Id not expect to get Academicians, but thwre art' number* 
of young painters who would be but too glad to cx*rv4t* their tetania in m in*f ul and 
tegitiootto ii manner, instead of trusting the Labours of the whose year to the Urwbr 
mercies of hanging committee* and picturc-deoJers. I am convinced that the project Is n 
sensible one, and one which will, emitter err later, be carried out. 

Wo now hum to the wound or Fully -coloured system of decoration, and here wp divide. 
Into two distinct school rt,— namely, the northern and southern. In the north we find 
deeply- cat mou'dUkg* &nd large windows fitted with stained glass; the decoration In 
thb cava? bcnig con fined to tho inner arcade and to various portiuns of the vaulting. 
In t in- euuth, ou the contrary, the windows are »uvall and rarely Ailed with stained glasr, 
wldle the orvue* are utimouidcd, and tho wall surfutc* broad, suaa to pn^-nt pbuly of room 
for figure sobjtvta. In thus dirtinguiddng between the north and Mtcth. 1 not mean 
for a moment to •*> lltat th**v dbtinctiou* are inrnriable, for moulded buildings are found 
in Italy. such as the Cathedral lit notTuew, where all the decoration depends an the stained 
glow., the most beautiful In tho world : or. again, that entire churches were not coTered 
with polctingo in the north, as AIM Cathedral. Kill, as a general rule. 1 consider the 
distinction tbx« hold gocd. ami if joa go In for mouibng*, you »iu»t give up. to a very 
srrcat degroi.ii Ui*t aouderful e licet produced by the wad* Uxng covered liy a va*t nuititsnr 
uf figure*. 

The worst result of alt b, tu< te<ual, where a Compromise has been effected, and of this the 
Saintc Chspeiie is the mora example. The arcade Mow b all right ; the windows are ail 
right ; I ui ll*e pillar* nnd the vaulting ore sj] un-stg. Had the lonucr been marble, and 
had the Utter bo*n painted in a to'der manner, the cfTatrt would have iimbiiMy U"en all 
right; iiut. as It b, the diaj»-r« un the pillars kill the statue*, which are uUi rn^iund ; and 
tha roof looks aa bad, with the lltUe, diminutive star*, as it poadblv can. Hail (ikdtobocn 
«mploy«d here, he wouhl have certainly hud the blue ground and* the gobl stars, hut lie 
would have nl*> had the sun. the plau* ta, tlxi -igns i4 the zodiac, and the luipours of the 
year, f^r O U*\. > eo«M nol t-uhr lomt hot he ctmld Udnk, and could tell pleasant rtorics, ui>J 
*w. moreover, the fttcitd of Italy s greatest poet. 

Rut U> retttrn to our -in ject : »mall buildings In CTrry ctvantry were nften corrrrd with 
rtcrdy-col.^omt |«intingii, -uch as are desert txd m Hrnry III. s orders to be done with Rood 
and exquisite colour*. l'\u- tainted Chamber was an example of this: the wnlUappe**" tohave 
bevu divided inu>aserit«i>f l«anti)i,one above the other, th<:u|>t*r "in*. U ingttTy much higher 
th ai the lower, so as to allow f.-r pen-j»ectire. Tliese hataU were filled lu with hU-bmc* of 
Urn t'H Te-tAmeiit. d>anc In very heh/ht *xi|o«rti heightened with goU 4»rnomenta, U«t Utter 
being Ij iniidnd. I do not know whether they » V n vtcrkrd on a raised ground, bke thrae 
at M. >tvptieti's 4?ha|el, but they would almost a[ pi-ar to te fn<m the drawings of the hue i 
Mr. Crocker. (Two original wtaof drawino were nu»dn fnan Utv I'aintid Cimmber— one ' 
by bto'ihart. publuhoi in the V» t«HtaMo«umenta,and aontbor In the laUt Mr. Crocker for 
Hir UTage iuxmr.] The pomtliig^dSduotcume lown to the grociil, but were niiitJied in Uio 
usual uau.iur, wtth a gnt-n curtain powdend ulth gold -tar* ; and here the records furnish 
us with the inforniatii* that the 5aid gnen curtuin wuj* an MlVrthutight, for it took the 
place of c* r^in panels cwiulning the spedn and hgure* of Ib-ni, Unl., an! other beasts, 
thus showing that they mode mUtakca just in the same manner aa we do in the prtvrat 
day. In all prol ability they found oat that Uie beasts, ate. were * irr,,. aiKl »pcd£nl Ui- 
effort of u.e <ire»t History , aa it b called, above. The only way in whUl/the two ccukl 
have letn; rrc-iuibd wmi^I hav« been to have paiutatl the panel* and the animals in 
griidJlc. like lijotto itid in the chapel ut radua. TlmcetUng «»( the Painted c hamber was 
bonnli-1 and i^wderrd with llttbi i|iiattvfuils containing laads. Now in the record* wc 



nt Ssllnb-iry. which r» now coloaird white am) gold, disclosed th« old 
KmkTfMwth ; the said whit^ and gold being due to owr friend. Uie architect of St. Paul'a. 

Brroee going to the south. I f4io«U any one wen) about roofs. The early roof-, na every 
one knows, wrap of a very high patch, single framed, and boarded ellb«r to the tWbnaaa or 
to a tttt low collar. In our own country , rS'U*rbnrongh b tha ixtly church which pr**o*cM 
the original colonring : ft may bnetly t>e deacrlned aa on IndtaWm of n rnosaiv En hlack and 
white, the middle of the panels being filled with paintings. The subjects originally r«- 
preeented the ptanet* and tin- ITott of ileavcn, Lett a rn*tonuion taking place in the 
fourteenth txnitur>, a number o/ U-Koiw wk) klngn were interpolated, and It b now nothlrig 
bat a jumhie. Afterwards the roofs h+t their luw «xilLars, and wera framed aa half octagon h 
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or half decagons. A eosnmon 'way nits to place nn>nldlng* on the boarding so aa 
wtt'Mc Into a series of ajuare panels, or soxnetianci nl* were nailed on In an ai 
as If tt wtc vaulting, as at Trompinjrton, Cambridge. It b easy to suggest wi 
rroN of tbbdm-riptioti mix'bt be decorate«l, but I coofeas that 'I do not know 
anebnf. aiitltfirtty — at tofud m clil as the thiruv-ulh fttjUirj'. If without ribs, tl 
treated like the walls of the Jwinud Chauib< t. t>r with a Mrrlraof hbtorVaor pr 
they might be pointed bine, with go-Id star* i!iterspersnl wtth great cirrlrs mnti 
or figures : bet I hare a strong tdea that the ground of n good many ceilingv w 
that tbev- were treated very mudi the *nme aa tlie vaulting. The great ha lb, in- 
had thefr m«Vs unlxjankd. sj> we litvl Henry III. directing smidr? of them to b 
wainscoted aa far «>« th* »iftlt couple • >f raf u-rs f nun the dai-- 

A gr»d many of the flat Norfnllt roof* hail the ground of tha large panels painted white, 
the ornaments being in darker e*»le*ir- ; I nt in this case a good deal of colour and gokl was 
app!ied to the painted ribs which divided ttwxn. J 

In Mr. Bmnden's '* Timber Hot**," a drawing is given of PnlgTBre Ctinrch. where tho 
minora are white, black, ami ml ; here the pitch b rather high, and all the rafter* show. 
Another 1m Knaptori Church. Norfolk, wN*re tlie gmrnid is yellow, and the ontamaata In 
block, red, .u»d gVen. Neither of tl em lw»k t«srtb ularly well, and the latter U abaoJntely 
had. Hy the way, I have often found a yvll«wcobiiir «:«n'the woodwork of tbr Utter end ci 
tSe fifteenth century, nnd smppot gnatly that tt waa a sort of attempt to Imitate gilding. 
A* to gilding itself, a coTed not. with a icrx* uf fl gnres on a gold groitml, would have a very 
magnltjmit npiH-urance. The barrel wooded roofs, so common in France, were 
rerfiendlenitar rit«. which were often colnured, and on cither dda.4 Onaeriti* ran a 



like a crest Ing, and the space In between w»« ftlbd up with omamenu.jijch as 
Of coarse, the ,-oloun. 4.f theee rrv*Ong* and ornaments rarird with the system 




continually ivant upon notice* of widnacotltig. which wai gcnendly gm-n with gold stars, 
but s.>m.^m.a had borders, and oci^lonuJIy circb. with hbtortea, and I very much 
™^o^"'i fi or'a'd^i!^* to ******** ° r tbe otiiln ^' w,a »■* to wheat W» 



When, huwaxer, it was a larger building, snob aa a chapter house or graafi CsswaWJ, tht 
system ws* tfci* . tho ari*le wkuch ran rimud the U.ttocn was hb>hij 




tcvchd with 




urtd, U 

wr other, but In every cnav a large quantity of 
the prominent mouMlng* ami foliage. At .^aJUburr 
moldings ; one waa gilt and lite other waa colcmred 
_ d liuna and tfcurde-lia, oVc.. my as to make a dis- 
U.ws .4 the-e moulding* were cxilnural blue ttt black, and aotiurtUmw rtd. 
baasw wen* «f luarbse ; and. indeed, small dsaf is fcbould alm.«t always l.r of 
Una matenoJ, na I acarc«Uy over retnemliT sremg a paiuUd one look well. Thb 
m**r+ to have U«. well known andentlj , for Htoiry HI. direct* Uie pillars of or* of his 
halls U> pallid like marble. The spaces uialerthe urcaxlea were general!* iwittted with an 
tmitauun curtain, at .Saiirt.ury ami M. ^tcphmt's ( ba|-l, Westmin.n -r, 'where, howev.T, 
it was heM up by angeb. In the Lady Chamd, at Kly. It b ' 
lreb ol the arcadi 



with go^l ornsuuaitx. 1 he spatidr b ol the arcadca were generally Ailed with sen 
groups ; tbewe were highly coU.uml and gilt, i.e., a great ux.U of gokl and a good 

white, tinted ami powdered with ntlasr oilwn, waa used to (htath Uwm from the ground, 
whb-h wo* a HBiplu nnd rather dark co|.-ur, *uch as blue or red. AU»vo till* line 
of rtcbcol.wr comes tlie windows nnd their vaulting tbulc. These are of marble at J'aJb- 
bnrr. and were at tei. Mupbe«'s Chapel. I am a»rry to ^> were, lor «. htcptien s t hajwi 
ought to hare been standing now, mon gbvunu than ever. At r*L Stephen's the sbaiu 
wwre PurUxk, but powiiered with r»b«l goal urnamenta. About the middle of their height 
ma- a .vb.ured figure and canopy. At Kly there were a series of nkrliea left while, but with 
coloured fcgnree iuhI coloured bockgrourda. Ib tu-een thou pler» an- th- windows ; in all 
English examples tie mulliun* are left while. Mr. 1'oynU.r, who ha<l Uie adiantage of 
viewing the Ste. Uba|^rUc before the ivvturatlona, asanrei us that in that huilibng tliev 
Were coloured chocolate. 

At Salisbury tho glasa was griaoilln with coloured bonier*. At Klv ail hn* I teen 
do*trtiv>d. rxcvfA wjic canoptcs, twt It u Just txobahlc that tb* figures mlgbt iL.*a hare 
besu in gri^llb. Of St. Stephens l'ha|sd wr louvr notJUlig. As to tlte vaulting at 
Salisbury, the dl* have tfiy- litthi colour ou their flllct.«, and n rery dl^ht b-nhr on 
cither uie, but rv-und tho gilt bnmei and at every angle of the vaulting are a wrles of 
nisMmnu on a cbx^late ground ; the colucr* used are yellow ochre, icnliter green, aud 
lake, but no t.lue or axure : the ioa* of the vault b cm* ml with th.- imitaiion stone 
paiurn. At Kly the vaulting is powdered with red m«», We know notlung of K, 
K*>pUn"- but most probably it b-d a tlat n-.f, .» there U very giml n-o-ou for 
beliCT-l.^ that Uwr*. waa anotlicr cha|>el over It, making, wul- the ct vpt. tlinw clwiwb. w»u 
OTcr the other. 

Much was the pen. ral arningrment of colour In large buildings (>., ■ 
arcaslc. ami dying out at Use roof. In great cathedrals tin- architects 1 ( 
Uienovlve- with ucca at uating tl>c holloaeof the motDdiagi with nd ; gild 
with n»l the ii»im, and occasl^naby the Kring-txiurvea, while blank -ja 
Umes filled with figure*. As to the vaulting, die ho-nr* virgin and coio 
ally a band on either side of the rib ; or Uie rib U coloured and gilt k 
foot from Uie bosses, aw at Chart res. At Westminster there are gold ban 
Uie rbs, but Uie c-riuuuent* them are certainly of th*- t- tnu of Mrt hrii 
1 UN very great susjdetous uf all white nnd gold, wl.b i wu> thn fl 
coh.urlng in hi* tune, and, indeed, in .*r<.wn-it b so sale. lVhat I mean b 
In the thlrteenUi centory Ib-ry would lisvo pjn^J goli 
border or lilkt, and 1 am Uiu u 



a comparison nrtww n tbr- h»w <-r \u»t epi^T chapels at Asafsl will tnstify —Uie lower, which la 
the plainer, bring very much U tter In Its effect than th* upper, which haa a very condiVrrablu 
artxiinit <M archiiectund oreamrnt for an Italian church, althoogh on thb tode "f ihe Alps 
it aonhl le c n«idereil rather a plain affair. The general tone of theaefnlly palnwd Italian 
churchn* b Moe, brvkm np \<x tlgures and architecture of light and tender Lobars, the 
divl-ioca telng maiie by whttr lim- Thii blue-wbJch b always a |*re and hnrmoniotia 
colonr, and not the al><ndr-.ab|e i-[>i;rb'tt» tilrramajrlne, -o mnch In use In the present day- 
Is navd In the vaulu aaapoMtiveei -lour, and on the walls a* at»ackgToundf^Tpt*ii;rc-,wh*Tu 
It may Almcstt nlwoy^ le snppr»*d t-> represent the sky— an lliudonoccarionnlly «tn npthrn<«l 
b) osieor two little clnails. ,N> far U thit carried *>ut. that in those picture* where, Irom tbo 
nature of tl-o subject, very tittle sky can be seeu, there Is generally u figure in dark- 
blue draferj to niak- uji f.-r it. At - U'lintt. on tho (vntntry , the ground uf the joetures is 
g*'ld, which, if course, would n^piin* a tllffeniit tn^dxnont in the oul»nr. At AwiH.and. 
lud««d, in almoat ei cry case, the j.alntlngs start froiu a dado about 4 or A feet (run tho 
ground, fitnietimes toe dado is in real marble, bat more generally it b an Indtanmi in 
cimltn-iy.. In while nrsl Llaek : it b represented m having u Nim 1 and eoni.i-". and b*g 
moreover, dlridad Into s<iuaro, round, or U'sengs^traxpeil paiwls, the interior < ' which b 
painted in imitation of the mnre «votly cob>ured varieties -in fact, Uie whole t» a great 
atuun. In the upper chapel at Assist we have the northern imitation drapery dml", AN>vo 
Uie dado the wall b occujiied l>> a series of pic 
each other by Imitation an hltecttm and mo-a 
— one where tbeic are plllApH, an-btw. nrKlareiiltrave*. a* At tin 
chapter hottnc, l*btora ; ami Uwj oth-<r.ar>l far more common, 
of long raarraw pnoeli of marble, cncloung mouldlngi, os 
gronixbW relieve the sculpture ; Uie mouldings are shaded no 
cast little or no shadow, and it is the high lights of those mot 
white lines really djxldltig th» "i-verd n>mpartmeob>. At certa 
mtch circles. quatrefblU, Ac., whieh erulnao ticata, genemJ 
ba*ms always occur at the inteTscettons ;but how many tnetr mi 
total length of the rooi partnx-nt. Now these iirrrtntinsl an 



turns an a blue groom), but or 
There are two sort* of these 
' upper i'ba|«t, .it . 
where tbev ae-uirr 



etween ueie 



I Ctlt at la i» 
ur.it. and 

I the shape 
nd inlaid 

m lion, but 
tltute tbo 
or* torms, 
d. llieso 
hN on the 

II vide the 



*g toUM'ir shape into so many com part merrta. wiit 
s as pusaibb ; the figure* hi the pktur>« are ahnul 
os the r -lcuirw.at-,uv iwadgflTw, The last taxi 



enta, wdikb were trmendly 



, ! ■ !- <i - 
. realsxaa, 
apply only 



walb according toUieir Hhape into ■ 
near the square a* | 

and the hidght oi l 
gvrH-nuly. 

Tt>\-*r t*nd* go round al! the great features of the architecture, but when any awkward 
space occur-, a* in the •randrrl of an arch or cbewhere. It b AIM tip etUter wtU. a plain 
wlUi gold, or an iuiltatlon of ruarbso , or a ouatrvbdl b lutroducaxl 



cry lirlglit at the 
enerally contented 
ngand picking out 
aurcb ,were some* 
ind. and otcaejon* 
r the dirtanc* of a 
4-.flieitber*ldi'id* 



As tl.ere are no real moulding! in the buildUig itself, the snffttaof Uie arches are the only 
point* to be condiVred. If the arch t* v ide, It u divided into a number of auuare compart- 
menu, alaay. by meana of the afonaaid are hiu-ct oral bonds. Tlie oHniautiusntM may 
contain plcturea, «t tw-> standing Bgnrw, or t^o figure* unuVr hkbes ; or there may be a 
thtnl band in t»ie middle, m that there an still two fgnre*. but each surnmndtd by a 
remler. If the soflBt of the ureh le narrow, tbo wU>b lavome» a 1 and cut up at intervals 
by medallions, or tt may be divided by h.iUoctai bands wmtaming haU-figurw uHcrnating 
with foliage. 

Wc miw cr»me to the vaulting. II barrel vaulUrag, It b gtncndly erectixl like a uall 
and divblM by bands. If. however, it be groln-d, there nn- three dbtiurt things to 
be cofirtrlered : flrft, the arch ; fs^^]|y.ib«'r»»nlt-ratmHtr»irsld«- : aml.thtrrily.UieaUingin, 
The ribs are treated like Uie baiidN w- base joat spoken of. but without Uie medailiooa ; 
Uio gt neral effect b a light grey, broken up by circles of tirtght colour. 

The bonb rs are in re a. it v like the nlw, hut wiUi more colours, foliage, and me-UIlions ; 
howe ver, the gi ivrrnJ effect is darker than that of the ribn. It b abo aa wide aa Uio rib 
ltself-ln fact, Dioeh wbier than in northern work. 

The nllii-g has a!ino»t alway * u bbie ground, which b often tiwd aione, powdered wlUi 
gtdil tare, but then the star* are always larger than wt make them nowoa-dayi. If, how- 
ever, figure* le used, they can he applied In Uie following manner 

1. <in»np« <>f figure*, asm Olotto's wurk over the high altar at Assad, where the group b 
reprrsetiud h* partially turnci round so as to get seuc figures, and to make Uio c»taipoaiuon 

ngl". arvi a half figure nt apct. 
i.ied by an aurenlr, the void spaora occupied by ongvi-. 
over the other. 
:iim encVflng tlgures or busta Tbesv forms «ui have 
i thv intcnex dioii of the rib». In the Utb r oasv 



tin*. 



■] tLUlilx' 

r 



III coneluile ihl> part of tbn sill 
are— murrey colour, light pui 



_* r— -.-^ k«vj ui.. mtuii- wnooui some coiwireu 

I uiorv. coovioced of tbi?, as a careful lua pec Lion of Uie old rood- I 



•J. Two fiirures, ntie at r 

3. 1 Ht' - rinirla figure *urrtnin 

4, R"U « of figures stand 
A, ISy varioua genmetri 

their cwntn- In Uie rokldie 
they are mon- complex. 

A (ew remark- on Uie figures 
draperies are alway tender, and light coin, 
sbaded with red ; br>»an, ar^l gns-n ot>w*lonallv t 
hut the prevailing colour is white shaded with i 
predncs* tlsr effect of a light and ifc llcatc einU 

The f gnres an 1 kepi Hat with very" Start sh»3c. in Uie early frnsci^ee al As*Ul the dark 
tint wa* laid ca first of all. then U* general tone wa* hatched on over that ; and lost of ail, 
Ui« very light and very dork toucbVa aero added. Afterwards the converse wad ud- pled, 
vbr,, to by on the grnerul tone, and tlu*n to hat> h on Uie tint. 

As to the tbdi. In the early work, nn olive green tint b pat em first of all, then lipbt flesh 
coluux waa hatched all over, leaving the green apparent only in the shaded purU, t«cb aa 



i. n .t . 



b The 
yellow 
and UMj 
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the eye-. tV ib*l» <»f th i- r*..c, the lower jaw, fcc, ; n*»l In iwnd for the clwclu, witli ll'-fch 
tvto.ir i • k.v,,i. ••'•>•■ » v.-ry i.ut.t t.nt m!" l..f.mii M as I Ir. m m |".r- p. gtvii th« 



rftjul^iu- lU-pih ; maimers arc hatchwl 
" i ml pix* i. 



Venetian i 



Id I 



this with Venetian ml, aoJ a thin line of 
parUaivl murk* th* <l*t*U«- M 
It In runout tint nt n tlirtancc Uiew fart-* with the green sha/lows or* fnr ntor* Itkn Ufa 
than thoarol tha sccoal p»'rii».l ( where Urn green ground «i coverotl over hy brown in the 
»h*loir«. The nimbi of the hi-ail* «f* Mi«M thrcc-cighiha of an inch frvm the ground, 
lufvminir, however, iiulte flat where thry touch the (ace. They in indented with rays, 
*nJ always gilt. 

Thi n* art> many mow thing- mnncctad with the Italian school of painting which. If 
tin* allowftl me, 1 couM dilate upon; but the real question Tor its in the nlncteenth 
ov.torj hi not only how did the Italians and our own HtMH dwnratr their booaM an* 
churches, toit how U it that we don't di the Mine ? 1 believe Um fault reata, In th* tint 
IttftMtth with the architects, who mar be divided Lntu two claasos, via., those who have no 
work to do. and thuse who have a great deal more than they can possibly Op properly. 
>"•>*. nothing con t*» uxpt-ctr*! from the former, for they havo no charvoe ; and aa to the 
latter, nf coon* th*} an- perfifttj hoj^li-*-. I believe, In nine cases out of Un„ could th* 
arehltnci And Hstire. and oouM he draw the flgaro sufficiently well to giro his client a 
notion of what hi' Intends, that hr ooald get whaler er painting* and decorations 
he thinks ik*1r»l .lit, ftur the an^hlcfct is not the only one in fault; th* il*co.ator is wtQmUJ 
deficient— Icon- him to hlirwll and sec wliat crude colours he puts on— emerald grwu, 
bright vermilion, the rnn*t dauling white, and, Urtly.theaUtSlMdMoKrench ultra- marine, 
•11 in jiirU-ponitim. The fact is that lie Is ignorant that every colour shook] 1* mow or 
le-n lip/cen up ojjit worked into other colours; hut, no, thaw an» the drawers fllle.1 with the 
11411*1 pigments, nnd be nan them iw lie finds tbun ; Indeed, the Immense want of art-win- 
catlnn I'Mixttnc* ui'TC ftpptirrnt every day. Aak the decorator why he uses crude ooloors and 
cannot do anything approaching to the ftgnw? Ask the engrave 
design? The answer Is, that he has never I wen tanght. FoUovi 
demanding why he does nut take advantage of the various schools i 
will be that he did go, and got disgusted and tired of it ; the nnl fi 
b'injr put at once to the figure, he has been art to work on Dyer** « 

of n twhf exactly like the other aide- In fact. It is almost impossible to estimate the amount 
of i lam age done by that one book, published, I ndinlt, by a moat clever man, and with the 
lwst*tnUiitio«i ; the authorities having forgotten the saying of another very clever, hut 
very unpopular man— via., Hayifcn, who declared that the student who can draw a bead 
can draw a loaf, but the man who can draw a loaf cannot necessarily draw a head. 

lor my own part, If we am to advance at all in the art*, I believe It will oidy he by a most 
gviK r*l teaching of the human Figure to all employed in theftne arts, whether arehllecta or 
artisan* It is very true that colour is a gift of the good God. but he ha* Implanted the germ* 
* ■' 1 1 in the majority of us, and If we cannot all be G lottos or Titli 
our bo*t to Improve the talents confided to us. For to whom much I 
export*. 1. sod U Is for this reason that I consider Captain Fowke a v 
abased man. People judge of him as an architect, and Warn* him 
contrary, he la no architect, but limply a military engineer, and his I 
one fur a military engineer, if ft U had, and there Is no doubt of its 
the fault is not his, hut hH employers. In th 



reliable authority ; the present edition contains many additloiia! Ublra, of u*e 
to all wbo mav be emplojfd in the valuation of estates. Mr. HudwKis book 
■ i' lead to a very < 



wUl be 



:r i^ueKtioTi liy 
r dVtdgn? and the retdy 
et being that Instead of 
jtllnea, to draw one lade 



itt», at least 
it given much will be 
cry ill-used and much* 
aeconlingty. <h* the 
&uilding Is a vary fair 
being exceedingly so, 
a proper amount of 



the fault is not his, hut hH employers. In the aomc manner if. after a proper amount of 
gottl teaching of the human figure, the Kngllsh artlmxi cannot coinjH'te with his rivals 
r ivrOi. water. I^gtvc hi n M- : but. up i r-.- n: time. !..■ ha» n> '-ha.! .t^a id Wm • 
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Wrnlock Priory, Salop. By Edward KoiiBHTs, Btq., F.S.A., F.I.B.A., ke. 
' FEW month* nnce we notiood Mr. Roberts'* admirable account of Lilteihail 
Abber, und h«Te now before ut* tive miulu of hU Infertigatiani at the now 
ttl priory at Wenlock, arebiteetuniUy oni-oftli* trnwt intormting of moitaatic 
establWimeot*, and w«ll wonby of the trouble and time, and something more, 
too, which Mr. Robert* ha* devoted to the study of its remain*, which eren 
now extend over the greater portiou of an acre of ground, while it i* highly nm- 
Iwlitc that other and not unimportant atructurc* bare entirely disappeared, their 
«itt* being now occupied by bouaes. The church alone i« SSH feet In length bv 
from CI feet 3 incbes, in the nave, to 03 fret 4 inches in Um choir, In width. Mr. 
Robert*'* figures do not agree with those of former writers, but thry hare been 
taken from act ual measurement on the spot, and we have reason to believe that 
they are correct. The church h cruciform, with aisle* to the nave and choir. 
" Entering the plan: where formerly was tbc great west door, we come, upon 
one of the grandest architectural effects In the county ;" on the left are the 
ruined bases of seven large pillars, forming eight bays, and on the right or the 
corresponding piers three still remain perfect, and carry arches and arcade* to 
nearly the full height of the former structure ; over the portion of the touth aisle 
thus preserved there Is a vaulted room (a drawing of it is given) of singular 
interest and admirable design ; the purpose of the room is doubtful, and 
the only conclusion arrived at is that It was used as a vestry for early morning 
services. It may, however, »ays Mr. Robert,, have been the nonlu' parlour, as 
there was a distinct stair from the cloister, and stone seats. 

The chapter - bouse contains one of the finest examples of interlacing 
arches In the kingdom; each side is divided Into three buys by main shaft* 
and vault rib*, grouped six together ; the hays being each subdivided into five 
hays with three tiers of arches. There is a wonderful variety in the designs of 
the .Norman capitals, which are nearly all different, though in several cases a 
design is found repeated in another part of the arcading. The remain* of what 
must have been the infirmary is now used as a cow-house ; about the wall* are a 
few remnants of tine old Norman work. 

Mr. Roberts's account give* us a plan of the buildings, so far as they can be 
traced ; a view, as before mentioned, of tbc room over tbc south aisle, a section of 
tbc chaptcr-housr, together srith five lesser subject*, one of which, a base stone 
with incised lines, is, perhaps, a unique example as regards the subject of ancie nt 
architectural drawing. 



Tablet for the Purchasing of Estate*. Freehold, Copyhold, or Loatehold, 
Annuities, Adroicmn*. be., and for Hi 
William Iswood, architect. With 
Tbvman. Seventeenth F^lition. 
The Land Valuer s Best Assistant, being Tables on an Improved Plan for 
Calculating the Value of Estates. By A. Iluuso*. A new edition with 
additions aiul corrections. 
"1 V E ure frequently asked to point out works for the guidance of those engaged 
If in the valuation of estates, leases, and lands, and may here answer, or refer 

ii the subject for cor- 
published by Messrs. 
luwood's book is well kuowu as a 



to a source where will l>r found answers to many question 
respondents, bv reeomrai ntling the two little books bef 
Lockwoud ami ('»., Stationers' Hall-court. 
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Thebes: its Tombs and their Tenants. Ancient and 
Record of Excavation* in the Necropolis. By 
F.S.A., <£c. Longman and Co. 

J K regret that the demands on our space will not allow us at present todo 
I much more than commend this work to the notice of our readers. The 
accomplished author gives the result of excavation* which he martr at Tjiel*-*, 
and a precise account of a large family tomb of an official personoge . which a 
long, and nt times, most discouraging search brought to light in an undisturbed 
condition. It is part of the plan of the work that '* the various details should 
exhibit some realisation at once of the conditions under which, and those by 
means of which, Egyptian relics have been procured. Thebes has, theref.-re 
been treated of intmduetorily as the ancient capital, but chiefly as the central 
sources which have been ercliteologlcaH.v »o productive." It is difficult to say 
which is the must Important investigation entered into by the author ; but iw 
discovery is of greater interest tban that of the undisturbed tomb mentioned 
above. "Here the author discovered, after great labour and many diwuuraijinir 
disappointments, an excavated tomb, reaching to a distance of over ISO feet_ into 
the rock . 1 1 was reached after penetrating through two distinct passages 1 2'> feet 
in length, and was approachable only by a shaft SO feet deep, in which bun:? 
cords by means of which the tenants of the tomb had been lowered to tbeir 
resting-places ages More. It was in tbc outer passage leading to this tomb tlist 
Mr. Rbind discovered a funeral canopy of wood, brightly painted, and in perfect 
preservation. Representations of such canopies had been seen by the author, but 
he believes tlrat there is no evidence of any actual example having before been 
met with. The book makes a handsome volume, and Its contents are it 
contribution towards the illustration of Egy ptian art. 



O'omspouU'iKC. 



I1IRMINQHAM FREE LIBRARY. 

8m, As the statements contsined in the letter of Mr. E. M. Barry, which 

appears in the Ui'Ildinu News of Friday last, are not In accordance with the 
facts, and might, if uncontradicted, be prejudicial to the competition which the 
Free Libraries' Committee have invited, I beg to request you will insert in your 
ensuing number the following observations lit reply. 

In 18&5 tbo Council of the Birmingham and Midland Institute commenced 
tbc erection of a suitable building for tbe accommodation of tbeir body, in ac- 
cordance with designs prepared by Mr. E. M. Barry. A portiou of the building 
having been erected, the Council of tbe Institute were, through exhaustlun of 
their funds, compelled to suspend the further progress of the works, and ulti- 
mately to abandon their intrntinn of completing the building. Five years after- 
wards' the Corporation of the borough being in quest of a site for their proposed 
Free Libraries, tbe land unbuilt upon adjoining tbe Institute was offered for that 
purpose by the Council of the Institute, upon condition (in order to avoid incon- 
gruity of design) that tire Library should be erected In uniformity with their 
building. The Town Council did not accept the transfer of the land until plans 
had been obtained, and an estimate of the cost of tbe building had been laid 
before them. These plan* were prepared by Mr. Barry', and the total cost 
(exclusive of cellars) was estimated by him to be £10,000. The Town Counel 
being satisfied with the extent of the accommodation and the cost, accepted the 
transfer of tit* Und. 

Mr. Barrv's charges "for attending upon the Libraries' Committee for two 
•et* of designs prepared in accordance with instructions received, and a farther 
set ol drawings prepared for tbe 



tbe purpose of being submitted to tbo Town Council, 
amounting to £45, were paid by the Corporatiou, 
undertook to superintend tile erection of the huUd- 



and his travelling expenses." 
and the terms upon which be 
ings were arranged. 

Builders were invited, by advertisement, to compete; and, on the tenders 
being opened, tbe lowest was found to be £17,900 (exclusive of cellars). Mr. 
Barry was tlren nrquested by the Free Libraries' Committee to report, in detail, 
the cost of tbe erection of certain portion* of tbe building, and what alterations 
might be made to effect a reduction in the cost ; whereupon Mr. Barry attended 
the Committer, admitted there was a mistake in his estimate, and expressed his 
willingness to abandon all professional charges in the event of the Town Council 
refusing to rote the additional sum required to carry out his plan. Several 
modifications for reducing the cost of tbe building were suggested by that gentle- 
man. On the 1 1 tli November last, Mr. Barry addressed a letter to the Committee, 
in which be stated that, provided the gallery of art and cellars were omitted and 
certain alterations suggested by him adopted, the remainder of the building 
might be erected for £1*2,250 — this sum being still considerably in excess o! the 
amount of his original estimate for tbe whole building. Tbe Committee again 




as before detailed." 

A* the alterations and omissions proposed by Mr. Barry involved the abandon- 
ment of a most Important feature of the scheme approved by the Council, it 
became the duty of the Libraries' Committee to bring tbe whole subject before the 
Town Council and toask for further instructions, which they did in a report pre- 
sented at a meeting held on the 4th dar or March last, when the Council, deeming 
it desirable to make an effort to obtain the erection of the whole of the buildings 
for tbe sum already voted for that purpose, Invited architects to 
plans, sjiei'inoulious, and estimates. 

Mr. Barrv slates that he ofierrd to prepare no 
exigencies of the ease. So far from this being the 
Mr. Barry positively assured the Committee that I 

' a greater saving in lire est than he had i 



vj new plan* to suit th* financial 
; the fact, it will be observed that 
bat he could make no alteration or 



The 
site, 



e plan accompanying the instructions to architects is simp 
indicating the position of the adjoining buildings, and b not, 



. one of the 
its Mr. 
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states, copied from a I lock plan of hi*. The Council has no plan* of Mr. Barry's 
in Iti paMmioa. The whole of hi* drawings, specifications, and estimates, were 
returned (o him it hin own munt In March last, although, aa will be seen, the 
ram of £4.'i was paid by the Council far aarli plana. 

With regard to Mr. Barry's inliroati 
handsrfhi* solicitor, I would urate, for the 

have taken no steps In the matter of thi* competition onadvianiiy 



il»rlf 



llirry'a intimation that he ha* placed h 

of architect*, that the ( ouncil 



April 30th, 186S. 



STAilDBBIDOE, 

Town Clerk. 



have held a conference last year, but it coald 
not havinif received replies to all our 
ow determined to hold the «r*t meeting or 



ARCHITECTURAL ALLIANCE. 

Sir, — I wma very glad to observe your remark* in to-day's Bcn.Dlxo Xkw* 
on thin subject. I awnre you the promoter* of the scheme nave not given it up 
by any mean*, but, on the contrary , have been silently organising the " Alliance " 
a* tar as poaaible, in order to have a eonfrrrncr d urine this I 

A* you obarrve, it was intended to have held a conference 
not be accomplished, owing to o 
circular? in time. It l», however, now 

conference an Tuesday, July 1st, and in the Hi ti r>;\ . Ntwi 
will appear advertisements calling attention to it. 

The scheme has been verv well received hv the profraainn, and we have alreadv 
in the Alliance the Institute of Scotland, the London Association, and all the 
provincial aasnciation* of a professional character that we know of, in the 
United Kingdom ; but If there are any we have misted we ihall be very glad to 
receive tbem into feJlow*hip on thrir making themselves known to n* ; and I may 
add that we hope soon not only to have " the Institute " one of us, but to organise 
an association in every county or large town where one doe* not at present exist. 

I enclose yon a copy of the " outline scheme," in case you should think Bt to 
give it again to your readers. 

Darlington, May 6th, 18G4. J. P. Pkitchett. 



hi*? an 



.KsoyeaVif 'Ho7.se "(ft Schrr** (I 

1 . That It be called " Th. A rehired oral Alliance." 

1 . That although tor the present It U destrablo to confine it to the United Kingdom, th* 
•ateaason of it* operstioa ro other countries shall be Inept in view. 

3. That it* object ahall he to promote united action among the otherwise isolated 
architectural societies, and to aid the establishment of new local •octettes when not now 
existing. 

4- That It stiall take oevnizance of all matter* affecting the interests of the profemion. 
That (or thla object It shall especially direct its attentioo to the present unaaiisf as 
of cenduexing onmp*tlUona, and shall endeavour, try the publication of a scale of 
regulate the rates of profession*! rnnuneratiuu. 

5 Tint all archltertursl aocietlr* giving In their adherence st or 
shall constitute lb* noesrasof the Alliance; and In fun 
be eligible for election bl the mode oerMafter pruv»4»d. 

_ «. That any society wishing to join, ahsll be proposed. In writing, by a eoclety already In 
nugh il.elr ancretary ; that men propoaal ahall be acnt to the secretary of 
oooth before the annual meeting, and dial: stale the title of the 

rho name of the 




I AM*, M t 



d. *r.d the name* of it* 
I shall be Inasrl.d In the notice rr.nrening Uie 
ich aoctety ehull be decided by ballot, 
t the bo.W of the Alltsnc* shall b 



of the 




legato* from eseh *»*ty In the Alliance, 
chairman of each society In the Alliance (er nstoo). 
jointed by the lUrysl Institute of llrillah Architect*, three member* by 
lute, three by the Architectural Association of London, and two by each 
, or any Is** number they may are It to appoint ; all to be appointed 





by. card of 
to apeak or 



- pn-sident, vice-president, 
t by the delegate All r» 

I and the aecrrtariea of the vsrtoiu societies. cnmr"i«ing It. 

1 meeting ahsll be held im the- first TtsasUsy in Jon* In each i 
" 1 aa bereatter provided for. 
society in the Alliance ahsll have the 
an introdisrtlon personally by any deteg. 
one of them ; bat delegate* only ah all hare the 

vote. 

10. Creations may be brought under the cognisance of the Alliance by any society 
writing, through their secretary, to the secretary of the AllUao*. who ahsll then ascertain 
the view* of the other allied societies and report to each the general feeling. On the 
reuolaition of a majority of the councils or committees of the various allied aodetsrs, the 
•svreUry aboil call a special meeting of the delegates for the consideration of any 'location 
that may arias. To each special meeting* provincial societies may send all their delegates, 
or one delegate with three votes, or may excrcfa* their three vole* by proxy through any 
other delegate. 

11. That the officer* of the Alliance Shall prepare a report or the proceeding* of the 
Alliance far each year, to b* laid before Ui« annual meeting, and It ahall be competent for 
such meeting to altar or amend It, and to order It to be printed If they *se fit, In which cas* 
a copy arm 1 be aent to each member of every nortety in the Alliance. 

1 .' That every society publishing * report of Its proceedlngi, or of any paper read before 
It, ahsll present a ropy to every other society In the Alliance. 

is. That any member of a society in the Alliance ihall have the privilege of attending 
(but not of speaking or voting) *t the meeting* of any oil 
vkled aoeh member b* Introduce*! by letter from one of hi* 
a member of *nch society. 

14. That each society ahall pay the expenses of it* own ewTrapottolersce, and ahall 
arrangement* srith it* uVlegate* aa to their expense*, anil the expense* of the 
(fUtiooery, postage, printing, ascl ahall be boms equally by the allied «odeUe«, 



DcitDEE N'r.w Crmetrrt.— Plans have hero obtained for laying out tlie 
new cem< trry for the parish of Dundee. The site of the cemetery' Is a Arid of 
about twenty acres. The plans show two methods of laying out lite ground, the 
one dividing it into parallelogram*, while in the other the diviajimsnre of a curvi- 
linear form, lit hnth there is an extensive Icrrnce about the centre of the ground, 
running from east to west. The principal entrance In both plans is from the 
centre of the southern boundnry. In the design* approved by the Committee, 
the principal or carriage gateway ia about twelve feet wide, and on each aide 
there i< a .mailer gateway, each having a moulded Pointed arch, and jumh* oil 
tlie piers betwes n the openings. At each angle of the gateway buttresses are 
camed up, terminating in octagonal turret*, the extreme height being *- f**et. 
Over Ihe arches, and extending to the principal enrnice*, the surface is enriched 
with perpendicular tiothic panelling, the parapets and face of the buttresses 
being treated in a similar wny. On the wc»t aide of the entrance there i* a ledge, 
two atone* in bright for the •uperintrndent, and on the opposite side n smaller 
lodge, one »tory in height, for workmen's 



, hfl* lasen aece 
irthtro, the pm 



ited for 
crtyof 



TENDERS. 

Vaksion. Tongi'AY. 
The tender of Messrs. J. Grant and Son. builder* and oontrartoi 
lxillillng the new vs Ing and oilier alteration* at Lttpton House, Dev 
Lord Clinrston. A. baUvin, Ran., of lijsjrton. la the architect. 

11WXI.MXO HovsK*. TOTTmrtlAM. 
Foe the erection of four nouses. High froaa, Tottenham, fur Mr. Keaaley. Mr. J 
Rowley, architect, 17, St. IIelen'a.p!sce,(:itT. 

Rivett utl>» I Cuahlag jf/1 ,\H 

1.19s) Darker 1,15(1 

l.ls» I Ompsnan (accepted) 1,11* 



Ciimcn, StTiRKT. 

For the erection of Christ Church, Eaat Sheen, Burrey. Mr. A. VT. Blomfi' Ul 
arehltect. Vuantities by Mr. J. A. Banker. 

Bird £4,7*7 0 [ Myers and Son* jf4,wii 

Uoodalo 4,700 0 I Child and Hon 4.1*5 

>' Icholaon and fion*.... .......... 4,655 0 i Cnlnnock Urotlier* a,991 

June* Long 4,1*1* 0 I Carter *>5 



^Soos 



Cm iuii. Guitrgsrrra, 
For building Little Compton Church, Oloc^ester. KdwardO. Bruton, F.I.B.A., architect, 

CtaHtHI jfl^Mi Young and Co. atl.Oj* 

Ilenner l/m> I Claridge KO 

Hartlett 1.040 J Cowley Ml 

Kelby. ............ .... .. 1 ,051 | 

Architect •>Umat* t\,Oii. 



C;i . vvi.. M i lis. I T RASEX. 
Tot the erection of a Wesley an Chapel at Market Ussen. The tender of Mr. J*ek-.>n, of 
Lincoln, for jfl.ooo and the old material* of the chapel, wa. accepted. 



Fur 



ViuiJi, DoaaiNO. 
Poolton 



1,7*0 
... 1,700 0 0 
... 1,74« 0 0| 




1*1,770 0 0 1 Perry.... 
0 0 Lynn and 



A'Vl.is, PltltSTWlCTI. 
For the execntion of the work* In connection with the propoaM 
County Lunatic Asylum at Preatwtch. Mr. Charts* Hott. architect, B. 

Main block. Laundry. 

Brammall aT.11,400 0 0 .... Xt.CM 0 0 

Outteridge I4.H75 0 0 .... 1.400 0 0 

1J.47* 0 0 .... 0 0 

1.5W 10 0 
1^90 » 0 

l.tao o o 
1,5*11 o a 

1 ,53 J 0 0 

- 0 0 



W.taJ.Coof. lt.440 0 0 

Gilbert k Sharp. .. 

Fklnner 

MetealfaiWi 



UyHO 0 0 ... 

0 0 ... 

0 0 ... 

lit.sns o o ... 

fcCo..... u.ioo 0 0 ... 

♦ Us*W8 0 0 ... 

* 4 0 ... 



s 



Ms,:: 



A-K.fKin 0 

15*75 0 0 

" • 0 

10 l> 

0 0 

14.015 0 0 

U,Dn» o 0 

14,110 o (I 

K*«M o n 

' 0 



_ ijio 

BoARn or Wontta roa tii» LtManorsc Distr rcr. 

Tersdcm for building new office* and t.iard rooni for the Board i.r Worki for the Llnts- 
hon^' dl*trlct. Ill Whits Horw-atrect, Commcrci»I road, K. Mr. C 
Quantities supplied. 

Hearl* at«,J!M 

Hialgrn «.!» 

Hill and Co. *J110 

Wood Bra.. 5>i3 

Hall 5 

Brown 5.7*0 

Knnor 5.AH0 

Myers 5,«30 



Hart".... 

Hitch 

Dory* 

Perry «nd Jiulsm . 
Jacobs (accepted) . 



i.*nti. out ORor»t>. TiiasMieiie. 



Tli* decision that took place on tf.e nth ult-.oo the pUns rabmi'ted by about VioimpeUror* 
for the Lying out of the tin. coat* In Higher Tranmere. on the .lope of the 1,111 facing 
Mouth Oxton. recently purchased by the Trarinssre Freehold Land Society, w*. to theeffoe* 
that the committee nnanimnualy aw»n!«l ttw CM premium of X30 to M.ssrs. W. I^swn*. 
irough nod J. A. Meakln.of Urenawl. »--.d the ascend premium of X15 to Measra. Fnder- 



ttee nna-nimoosly swsnlid the fir 
borough nod J. A. Meakln.of Uvwrpool. and the 
wood and Billing, of Cllfbm. near Brbrtol. W. 
*jiotiu r )i an .rf the former gentlemen lor the a 



premium of £15 to Measra. Fnder- 
t that tlie committee had aelected 
It was discovered 
various publie 
merit. 



tliat they hud alrra<]> gained the first, the rule of peine giving adopted at 
lutltnuuu wa. followed, and the aecend prize given to the next in order of 

Colltok, 8mmn.ii. 
The Building Committee of the proposed Methodist New Connexion College, HhecTlcld, 



o7 



r baring iiivited sundry architect* to submit plans In ootnif-ltSnn, hare selected those 
f r. William Hill, of Leeds. The second premium of a?,K> wa* awarded to Mr. 



thlnl premium of £10 to Mr. HcrtvcDer. of llanley. 
art to be immnliatety proceeded with under Mr. UiU'a a 



COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

CATHEDRAL. 

Cork.— Architect* arc invited to furnish de-ign« for the erection of tlie cathedral of fit. 
I t n box. Cork, at a cost not exceeding x*|5,(*>>, A premium of £100 will be given for the 
best iind most approved plan, and £50 for the .eon/I. Hans and design* I" '* sent tithe 
lion aocretarles, Ven, the Archdoaconof Cork. Itev. J.N. Woodruff*, or T. M. CsVirne, Esq. 
Cork, not later than the let August next. Further liifurmuih n and a plnn "t tlie site 
may Iw obtained on application to W. C. Bennett, Rsp, mitary public and Chapter 
ciefk, 15, Sonth mall. Cork. 

KK00U, kc 

LlX( AKIIIBK.— Fur the erection of the proaioacd new achoolx, vevtries. If., Rawtenatall, 
Lajicoahlre. Plsns, kc. with Tlicroas >impaoii. architect. Nnttingtiaiu, to ilay 1'ifh. ic- 
clnaive ; and at Knwlen»t«ll. .«l «lipllcatluu to Tin", Hny.e Whil. tiead, K-l-. oil nn 1 »ft. r 

thelrthMay. Printed .laaatitie. wiU be .upplissl on .judieanbe. to the ar.hit-1, Ten- 
der* to bedcllrcrcd to Tin-. Hojle WhlUtvnsl, 11^., fUwuxoaaU.on or before the Kiel cl 

UBKARV AND RF^CINO ItiytMS. 
Bmwixi II lat— The Fre.. Iabr»ri.s' Coounlttee ofthe Conn. II of the Borocgh re-itslre pUns, 
S«;ion*, apeeloca.lii.ss. and estimates for tile erorti >n of a free refer.w library and 
reeling room., lending library and news room, ami gallery of art. u|. tl tlie piece of 
vacant land aljolning the Midland Intitule Bollding. Willi an , lrr»ri. n unlfcem with 
the «ald building. Inrcndlng cssmpclllopi are rs. ( ue.l-l lo *ii,l in their plans. n«" III- 
a-xl estimate*, order enser to Thomaa SiaJ«1!.rldge. town r-hrk. To»Ti . t-rk'a 
■ nplestrxrt, en.torse.1 "Plana for Free Kefcrensv tjbrary P " 

'™^thl?iie, 'may taTobtaincsl e«. 
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Or/.i-o:«Trn.— The cnimittrc nr-polntod to carry oat the tlao)** Memorial.*. Clone, .trr. 
lnrlle«rnl P tor»l« ...limit nioirl. n: dealxu. for the ngure..f III.I..11 Hauler, which in 
Intended to ha placed under th* canopy of The monument just thrt»l In the char.h7.rJ 
of re Mary do l_.de. Gloucester. Th* nvdeW, or st»4u.«.« to be carved In stone, and to 
be oDc^airtcr the real height (t feet). 
ofnmif.ee. will Le apj«>iu;ed lo execute 
will Le awarded for Ike **cnni-b*wl doign, 

nruiSA'iK. 

*U>n.i^.x. -The Corp. ration of the buroagh id Kingston upon Hume. Itiviic cnglu..r« 
nhillmb submit plane, qwclflrwtlon*. mm wncuiso for a th '.rough and ouuploic 
»•, «t< 111 .4 drainage of tin l«.rou*4>. and offer » premium "f £ !"»» for Hie plan appealed, 
retaining the liberty to carry It out or not. The plan 01vmv.1l to U'conoc the prvip-rtr 
of the corporation. The .vstcm of ilrulnagc to blend, iw fur M practicable, with exl-tlng 
dnilts to ptaiu m*1 description. 0/ winch are tit the Town Clerk', office. The plans 
for carrying out Uw work., la he scat to the Town 



Kcrrs- Plan, and ( 



1 dm of Mir. 
VICARAGE. 
1 arc renal red for the erection of a new vxatrge 1 



liMiord. on the following tcran : -1 . That thr requirement, of the Erxle.l«iticaJ 
1 a. to tlie material. rm|4oyed. height of roosn.. thjckn 




e*. of walls lie., 

That the erttnixtr.'oleluidvc of architect ! <nicmlxion, 1S11 not exceed AM ,<«'. 
S. That architect., on sending In pivot and eatlmate*. be preiwrrd to find, if re.;nlrc). a re- 
apectaJilc oontraotor willing to oarrr onl the dealga at llv- estiniaUJ coat. ». A grnenil 
atatrrocnt of the ground plan, number of nan, Ac.. Ac. mjiaired will be nippllul to any 
•rchllcct who purr."** to rul in a Mro nod cellmate. .". l".»o< not accepted will be 
ri-tnrrinl to the arcMtert, The atrstigeni.iiu. win prnbahly be coropletejor lli^^htaNI 

to Rev, 1 



COffTKACTB OPT-.V 

MARKET BUILDING.-:, 
p erection of Iron routs maoonn . and othrr works involved in the rwonn- 
rtrnction of the (lull prvrknon marker*. Plans Ac. on application to HicAs and laaac. 
architect*. 11. NorllijrU<-Mroet. Uath, from M.y 3. 
Oui.ibull. Dath, for the iia,aiinla brut 
Markets'" by the 1 9tt of May. 

BANK. 

I,l.nn.XAtttin:. — Y,tr the erection of a baak and manager'* hoaae at Spalding, for the 
r'tamfoM, H]sil.ling, an I iV<«ton ssarJrhag Company. Farticulon from Mr. William Ere, 
eurvcyor, i, Cl.k.n-evort, OUi Bread- tract. K.C Tendon 00 or bef ure the lTth May. 
CHTRIHKS. 

YOltK — For the rrectli n c,f b new (^rthxilli' . h'.ir- 1 in ) prea'Ttery. to be boilt in the City 
of York. !1nr>. Aic, at the Very Her. Joecph ILcnder'a, Praociitor'a-oourt, PwUavace. 
York ; or at the oflloo of thr oivhitaot, Georire fjoldie, Kaj.. W.Gloncoatar-tdace, l*arUiuui 
af|aure. I^ od.,11. from May * uortll May It, <in whkh day aealad trsdere are to be 
funrardnl to the Very Be\ . .t-«ri* Ben.Vr. l>e. r,tor »-coi»t, York, 
gay^he^ obtained od oppUcaUoa lu Thtana* Wilaoo, No. T, 

Oxford.— For the enlargement and rvpowtnc of the Church of Rt. Aldata. Oxford. Plans 
ato.. at 40. Pemlwoke-ftreet, Oxford, or at the ochre of Mr. John T. Chriatopher, architect. 
No. ll>. Cnnnori'itreet, K-< '.. London. Keolad tendon to be aen*. on or before lath May, 
a,klro-H«l b> th Iter, the I lector of Sc AUlatc'o, to, rVmbmko-rtrwt, Oxford. Mid oojdorftetl 
" Tender for work, at St. AJdobc't CTinrch. 

lAEljtND. — For enlarging tlie charch of Draaaxoon, Coonty Caran; for rnpaJrinfr the 
charchej of ilanchn <MaUn), Drnmholm tBalintra). (Jolardf!jMro*y), ronnty I>oneiral ; 
Mohill, Cooaty Lrlerlm ; Tybohlne. Ooitnty AoacoiDaaoei ; Killrry— KUlloran, County 
Hiiro ; Pu&thaapock, Concty Wertincath : Mid for rejailriitr and pointlnc exhrrnadly the 
cline,:hC4of Gkenely, County fa-megal; Oontibret, Mo^icrocJoney, TaUyeortwt, County 
slimiigtian. Plana, air., with the realdent Mtnlatera of the parUbca. Koch prppuool to 
be forwarded on or lieforethe 15th Ixuaaat, eralcd. (irepaid. and iwilrewa.l thna:— M Pro- 

poaal for Uic church of — — -. The BtrleaiMtioal CutninJailull«rt for Ireland, 

Dublin." 

Vilts.- For taking down, and partUUy rah ul Ming and enlarging, the paruh church at 

Hat ton Mandrrllle, WllU, Pktm, die, on application at the rectory. 
--■HJUfli.— For rehoilding the chard) of OaeUemhan. County Caran; for ri .Wiring th* 




.AKli.-ror the erection of a new Catholic churcl . t 
eat will allow the plain and ipecUlcntionj. wl »ill 



rvrrlve teii'!rr» up to June J, 



Tlia pariah 




WARWiro.Mll inc.- For rejourinr and reatoring (V pail-h rtiuMl of l^mit tVinlpton, Wor- 
wickahJre, near Chlniiog Norton. Plan, at th.< vinrogn. Ixhw Cooapbin. to the ITth 
May inclaarrr. arottd Unitnra, dlreet.»l to tho Her. II. fjuijitlcr, l^ngCompton Vicarage, 
Hiil«tonKjn »toor, on or before the jith May. 
BTRnt I).— For the aoreral work, reqolrol to lie t. nc !n re-bnildlnff tlie prri-'i church of 
Mrood. Flan., te., at the ooloe of Mr. J. O. ltlmJ. nrchltect. Birmlngl »m. Temtera 
U> be dellTfred on the inth May. Conlea of ib-,i>rinc «n;l »peci(lnil|..iH will al>o llo at 
Krood for Inapcction. and may he aeeo on a|ipl|rni|.,n to the architect. 
Isi.eham.— For tlve rrt<air Mid reetoration of l-leham pari* chtin-h, near Newmarket. 
Ptoot. kc, at the Ylrorage, bleham. Teoden to be dellrind at the Hutland Amu. 
Newmarket, on ih- jooi May.otlSam. 
JJgviix.-For altering and rontorlng the lavWi rhnrrh of 8L Oilea in the Wood. near Tor- 
rtngtnn. Irrawtnir. 4r„ with Mr. WkUi. u the «.-hool, ailyoininc the church, or at the 
Oflataof the architect, Ut, Hlgh-ftrort, Kxeter. Tender. t» Uic nrchiUTt, Mr. John 
Hnyward, on or before the 1 Jth May. 
TciHEHHIUK.- For the erection of anew north alale. and for the re-roofing, repalrtng. and 
reotoration of Kirk Hmealon churoli. near Wwl-i l>ra«lilg«, Ac., at the KhooJ- 
roooi. at Kirk Hmoanai, 10 t>n Ulh May inc'u-dre. Sc»l«l teller, are b> be deUrcral to 
'* B. and WlUlam Atklioon, an-hiiaxie. H I. MIcAlegalo, York, on or befan tlie 
atua.m. 

CHAPtOJ?, Aw\ 

r the erection of two chapel, ant arxton'a lodiic. and oat- office. crainerted with 
Board for the parish of Broail-Aikter. in the countr of nueoex. on land at 
r, inb-niled to be usod a« a lemctcry for Ihf tori^l of Bnaalwater ulel town of 
Worthing, together with the bnilniUry walu arel other work* connected therewith. 
Plana, lie., with Mr. W. Verrall, clerk to the Hartal Board. Worthing. Healed tender, 
endorsed, " To the Burud Hoard for the pariah of Hruada atrr, Tender for Work.," to he 
delivered at the clerk', office, It, lllgh^troet, Worthing, laden * o'clock oe the luth May. 
aciimiLS.IeC. 

LAXCAKtlrRE.— For the erection of the pro uo ee d new achool., reatrla., Ac 
Lnncaahlre. Plan*. Ate . on application to Thome. IToyle Whitehead, E 
five U'tb May. Printed quaulitiea wUl be supplied ou apcillcatkiu t 
Tender, to he deUrared to Tbotna. Hoyle Whitehead, E»i„ Ilawtenntall 
Slat May. 

DWELLING HOCgF-S. Ac. 
Bxnx».-For repair, and alterntloo. to the Bridge Kateto preonieca in the High-rtrert, 
Wollingfard, formerlv known as the Boar lnu- Plana. Ac, from Mr. J. Kixby Hedge, 
town clerk. WMlingfont, or .t the ttStam r4 Uwn 1'i.cy and Sod, architect., Ucodilig. 
Tendrn arolail. awl endoned "Tanderfor Works Uridgc Eatote, WaUingford," to be aent 
' .th. 11th May, 



at Rawterjetall. 
(.. on Mai after 

the architect. 

1, , r IaIn.--. tic 



cuw. iwjm, ai iiuiiKiaouio, mi 



ntlldiiiif allMllilloli to 
for lvpoirli«aa.l Imthllng new otBiwhw 
on th, -kiln mi I 1111 I. I' 



fur the niinrtanb»l B'llldlng A«.iclatSnri (Llmlte.il. ■ 

Mr. Butt TfleM. i>Uos Ac., at the ofoce of Mr. J. 8. 

King'. Lynn ; or on t JM w']*t* I 
for e^h cloa. of I 

on or befor.- Hie 14 
at Glcmeollii Mill. Doroxioro, 
of eoaakieralde extent 





ten.li r. by Uic 1 Mil Uut. 
HAsrrs.— For the c r<«i,« of a rll'u rwideocc at Botley. Itonta. Plana, Ac. at Hr. 
Harding - llnrnc*. Hauafo/xnrr, Ibietov, on ,uel after tlie Mnd inaunt. TeniVri In ba 
<lcUvoral .1 thr ofllce of Mr. Johu 1 oLwn. arcliilocl. St. Swithin-r.roct, Winclicatrr, on 
or bcf.jrc the '.th .Inne. 

For the cmtion of a rilln realihmoo. w.th rtahling awl ou 
>bs Hooding. Plan., Ate., 
'ket -place. Heading. 



Vrvmi". WhitetnighU 
and nrveyor., i. Marl 



Wn.T»,-For the « 



PATtM lilULDISOa 

< e (arm atead ing.. an 1 « 



the Karl of Pambrok. . Mtalea. Wllu. Apply at lot of Mr. .• 
CUrke, architect, coginonr, Mui aitrwyor. U>e Tom Market llouar, KaU^mry. 
Wlbi-s -For a large formlu>u»c, hom,av*Jliig. *ic.. upon Ben»rt..n Farm, near .^u 
Tender, to Mr. CUrke, Cora Market Hmia-. Soli.htirj , 00 or before the l»th May. 
AST LI 'M. 

Wtl.TO.— Pot the erection of aildltlonol bulUliir. ranVient for the .cromnv.lotloo "of 

alioot wi PatlenU. at the Wilt. Coanty Lunatic t<ylna>. Plan., fee., at the Ajrrlaax, and 
further infonuatiou ouuioed at the office of Mr. Peniaton. the County *urreyor, at 
Saliahury. ^roerd Tenders oddxeaard to the Committer, to be arm to the Chart to th* 
Vinton at the (Xranty Aayltuu, before ten o'clock. 
DPI11.IW — For enctliig a new Aeytitrn at Leeaon Park for the Board of OorernoT* of th* 
Old Men'. Aeyluai, acoorllng l« the Plans Ar., to he aern al the office of the An hlteet, 
William G. Murray, oh. lower Uonltner-auwat, Dut.lln. Temten U ha oiMreowd 10 T. 
Collins llian. ree-,*S Harrourt-atrocl, Mid forwarded ou or lwfon thoOTth May. eodi«wad 
" Tr**lcr« for HuiUhig.'* 

WOHKltnrRK. 

Mart*. — For the work, rennired to he done In making certain alterations in, and addition* 
to the Alroratoke Workhnaie. Plan., Ac., nt the Boardroom of the workholMc Oil and 
after the 1-Vth May. or at the offtrc of Mr. Tlnma. Hellyer, Boaretie ITouer. Ryde, l.le of 
Wight, architect, of whom every Information may be obtained, and BilU of yuan tl tin. 
may t« had. 

WABxnocaE fbont. 

LONuOR. » For new river frontage** to the gTaaarica and a aichonae. of the Oil Mllli 
abutting on Hit Tllamoa, at Uroshouae Hole, between Limekiln Dock and the Limeliouac 
Kntraac* lock of the Waal 1 mtta Dock*, the property of Mew*. John Harford and Saw- 
Plan. Ac . on the prwmiMS or at the office of Mr. J. B. Helman, O.K.. i. New Palace 

varl, We«uiiln4.t. Tenden oa or hefon- the ] tth May. 



' bridge e ver t 
1 Mr. Ewart, Ban 



■ Fleet, UCaatratnont In the 



- rolls 



POLICE STATIONS. 
anattrrrH.— Tor th* erection of a police station. Ac. at SMmonth . Devonihlre. 

Ac., with nrr.T^ r- .nl, 1 r'* r.f the l'eucr. i-'oatie of Kxeter. an.' nt the i^flcc of Moaar*. 
iUdtord and WiUianM. Clerk, to the Jaittoea, MahnetTth. eV»l«l tendon, endueaed 
" Tender for ^idmooth Police Station," to lw aent to Mr. Ford, on or la-fore thr tad J anas 
RAILWAY WORK. 

ISVERXE&S ARD ritllTH JfRcTlOX R.lLW tv. — 1'or the eor-«tm<-*.i "i of the taaa ra- 
maining arctkona of th* line, vli :— The Klugnfeie anteiaH, extending from Khtnaca 
Pc*t-offiee to the awtll tide of the river Hpey, inaaaartng ahoat It all lee or thereby, 
comprhMtig alaant Itlnetiani wiall lietdge. an.l eulvorta, with a tlrat*r viadoeft ocraaa Uic 
Hpey. The excavation, and enilianknemu con*iet of ahoat 4Tn,*aV> coble yard*. The 
Daiwhiaale cat tract exteada front the aouth aide of t ir Hpey t'. tne boundary of 1 
county of Perth, meaworing I -V mile* or thereby, and coiuieta of '. I.irt i ASM cBtall 
an.! jIv. t'ai. aal *lA.ut t3o,'.»'» cuhio }ard* excavation, ami em' Ankmenta. The 
chairs aleepan, aptkaa, flah.p!atea. ar»1 toll, wilt lw aoprdleil by the UMlway I 
Drawing*. Ac, ia the officcof Jiee di Mitrhrll. r>i.. C.E.. Invernca*. from whovn, or 
from the aeriaaBOt-enginriT on the line, tluplu-at* achediilee may he obtaine.1. nt f - ^x. 
each. The line I. atak^l out at .Uatajaea of oven loo fnet. JMcanvnng w> the w, irking 
aritionx. The deejwwt cnttlng. ore Mm pitted to aaerrtaln the I] al tire of tho mab-nol. In 
the excavation.. An a.'X*tant'engineer will be at the County March, nnar laxl nacar loch, 
ou the ?oth May, nt 10 o'clock a m , lo accomp«iy the coutr.ict' r» over the llalwhisoie 
contract ; ani at rpev-brVlgc. near alinr;ll4a*>, on the slat, to go over the kinxrowde con- 
tract, and to |»»nt out th* work, and ait*, of the bridges The itroft extract propi «ni 
to be entered iaki will lie earn with tlie a«<ia!Mil-*ng!inwr, or nt Mr. Mitchell", oeflo*. 
r>nied len-lera. a<tlr»-*ao,l Ut the a-cretary. an l marked ■' Tender fee Invem--*- on-4 
Jnoctkm lUllway Work*," " DMwninniii" or " Kln.oj.. 
meat be li«kcv«l u hi. oface.on the ?Mh May, at 4 o'.lock p.m. 

hKWEKAGK, aic. 

M A r leirnxR. - For the cooatrurt km of a aewer In Week^rreot at:d 
alawt 140 yarla in iengtU. Tender, to Mean. Deale and Hoar. MaUatone. on or 
1.1th May. A plan and apedilaatior! of tlie work may he >een at the office of Mr. B 
M.l.l'tooc- 

noADWORK, Ac. 
Wni vKHltxHPTOR — For levelling, mweriiig. paving, channnllin, 
Hampton rend, in lh» borough of Wolvertia-niibw. in length 
linns section*. Ac . with th* homage, mneyor. Toadon to the so. . 
halL, S'.irtll-Atreet, on or hefon the Pith M.y, .ddrawwd to the - Chairman of 
t'oiarnilt"^, ' nod endoned " Tender fur New Hampton-read." 



We cannot undertaX* 1. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
. relnrn rejeelel communk-.tlouv. 



Worn IR Paoonxia... We shall reel otwirid to any u f our re*,1er» who wul 
note, of wort. ee*item|4ated or tn progre.. In the pro" lane. , In it»o.t 
mention that a work u aboat to be, or ha. already hern oouiineucad, will t 

M. K. I. n. A -In tvpe. 
«'. J. P.— Kecelved. Thanks 

A. h.-Kball receive aiKallou. 
H.B.J. U.-ThM<k.. 

C. R.-ftrod name Mid *ddra.«to our ooMUhar. ant r 

T. C. S. - Ik* line.!. Weconiiot undarUA* to retur* ) 
K. It - Too Ute for puMlc.lkin. 

B, - Will r*ceive a reply bv le 
F-iaialTloa.~Alrea.1y under < 

M. II. Z Y*ti if .aitahlc 

J. E. -Below our mark. 

T. *. A— We cannot »ajr. 
Wn.tj»w K.-ln tie han-L of oor >arraver. 
M.T.— Pronakly ; but w* do am like to pronilw, 
A. B. A . - Una hern declined more tnan once. 
O, 6. .Herd extract, lor aneclncatton. 

W. li, (Moneheater), P. W | Norwich i Write lo Slpon, of BnrhltnlMlvy, lon.loa 

*«• All oiaamaaiearu*. 10 or aMmud lo Mr £d*cr of Thr BrtLDIXr. Ngwa, to, 
^ovavf/^VAart, ."ttroii.f. W.C.. rrceyv t*1eri rvtrrrti*/ r*> ao'reifiirmrejj or ofAer Aa wwra l n * w*T t , 
«AWA *r ouUrerW to (Ar /Water, la to 21. (Hd l~ 

dJmSmmti art mmmt v m *ir . dee*«ir 
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THE OFFICERS OK THE INSTITUTE. 

rE 'period has just now arrived and passed at which tbc year of 
office or the council and officers of tho Itoyol Institute of briti&h 
Architect* is concluded, and when they give an account of their 
stewardship to their constituency assembled at the " Annual General 
Meeting; at which meeting also their vacated Mate bare to be filled 
cither by tho re-election of the old occupant*, or by appointing new 
officers, as tho caw may be 

The annual election of officers has passed off this year without any 
of the excitement which last year attended the election of a Presi- 
dent. Mr. Tito has been re-elected without any attempt at opposi- 
tion on tho part of those sections of the profession whose members 
were last year doairoua of bringing in Mr. Beresford Hope. This 
compliment Li ono fairly duo to the diligence and success with which 
Mr. Tito has^cooducted tho affiurs of the Institute during his pre- 
sidency. 

Of the Vice-Presidents, tho two who retire are Mr. Bigby Wyatt 
and Professor Donaldson, and they are succeeded by Mr. Owcu Jones 
nnd Mr. Ashpitc), Mr. Scott being re-elected. 

The honorary secretaries, it haa been rumoured for some time past, 
proposed to retire, and this rumour received authentic continuation a 
abort time afro. Mr. T. II. l/cwis and Mr. James lloll might have 



as often as they pleased, mid ha\ e 
of continued service woidd have been 
promptly and gratefully accented ; but they have worked so well that 
no one can grudge them the relief of retiring from very arduous 
duties when they desire to do so. Mr. I>ewis entered office upon tho re- 
tirement of Mr. Digby Wyatt, in Mav, lS^l, and baa therefore been 
honorary secretary for three years. Mr. Bell baa held office for two 
years only, ho having succeeded Mr. Nelson, who, after long and 
laborious services rendered with grunt willingness, retired in 

It is beyond doubt that the laat three sessions of the Institute, the 
three since its removal to it* present convenient housu in Conduit 
Street, have been tbo most active and tho most useful by for of its 
existence. The number of members has grcatlv increased, the at- 
tention of the Institute has been directed to questions of the greatest 
practical importance to its members ; tho average excellence of the 
paper* read has been Tory great; the meetings, ordinary nnd special, 
have been numerous and well attended. All theso things arc proofs 
of the very efficient way in which the duties of the officers, and 
particularly of the honorary secretaries, have been performed, 
and will have also helped to render those duties arduous in tho 
extreme. 

We are only speaking the general feeling of the members when we 
say that the Honorary secretaries who retire carry with them a very 
hearty appreciation of the value of their service*, and the bust thanks 
of all, without exception. They are to be succeeded by Mr. Seddon 
and Mr. C. F. Havward, two members from whose known activity, 
energy, and skill the best expectations may be formed] for the con- 
tinued good performance of the duties of the secretariat. 

It is no light task which the gentlemen whose names we have 
mentioned have successively undertaken, and it is really fortunate 
that hitherto members have Wn found who arc eligible to tho post, 
and willing to act. The honorary secretaries of the Institute must of 
necessity be men of considerable 'standing and experience ; and yet at 
the same time on amount of work has to he got through which 
requires much exertion and time. But the class of men fit for the 
post being those who are usually immersed in business, to such on 
extent that their whole time and strength seem needed for the dis- 
charge of the duties they owe to their private client*, it bos ouly 
beep by great efforts, and* a great sacrifice of personal comfort, that 
their public and private duties hove been at all combined ; and, as we 
have seen, the frequent changes which have of late taken place show 
that the post is one which men in practice do not feel it very possible 
to continue to hold for long together. There is little room' to doubt 
that tbo same thing is likely to occur, with the gentlemen who have 
now assumed tho position, as bos occurred with their predecessors, 
ami that some few years hence a fresh change will occur. ThiB is in 
many ways undesirable, and suggests the thought that the time is a|>- 
proachitig, if it be not come, for the election of a paid secretary in 
nlace of two honorary ones. Such societies as the Institute of Civil 
Engineers, the Society of Arts, in fact many others, find this 
course necessary, and have reaped great benefit from it ; and it is im- 
possible not to feel that the efficiency of the Institute, should the 
nnmber of its members continue to increase as it has lately done, will 
onlv be permanently secured by the appointment of a well-selected 
and well-paid secretory. 

There is one point to which it is to bo hoped the Institute will 
turn its attention, and in regard of which less satisfactory progress 
has been made than might bavo been hoped. Wo refer to the edu- 
cation or assistance of students, and the steps to bo taken to induce 



them to study and to make use of the library of the Institute. We 
believe that it will not be found that the number of students is much 
larger than it was when the previous annual meeting was held — at 
which time (hero were onlv seven students — and, considering the 
large series of prices offered for competition, wo do not think that the 
drawings submitted have been of the class of merit which might 
have, been fairly expected or so numerous as they ought to have 
boon. 

These medals, prues, and other inducements are offered upon the 
supposition that there exists a large body of architectural students 
desirous of distinction and anxious to eumu forward for general com- 
petition. The results seem to show cither that no such body exists, 
or else that, as a rule, the students ore for less advauccd than is to 
bo wished or had been hoped. We believe there is some truth in 
both these statements. 

The only body of young men known to us ns undergoing systematic 
training, with n view to their entering the architectural profession, are 
Professor IHmaldsun's students at Ixindon University College. The 
students at Kind's College are not, usually speaking, 'destined for the 
practice^)!' civil architecture. Those of 'the Itnyal Academy and of 
the Institute receive no special instruction, and in none of these coses 
is architectural drawing at all a part of the course. Drawing and 
elementary instruction aie, we believe, given to a certain extent at 
South Kensington, but they do not go, so far as we are aware, to any 
great length. 

Here, tb"n, is tho first essential to the creation of a body of stu- 
dents apparently wanting, namely, a complete college or otter place 
of instruction. Much of this want may bo supplied, ami is supplied, 
by Pmfftwnr Donaldson ; but there is no course of drawing connected, 
with his classes, and a large proportion of pupils and others do not 
attend tbein at all. 

Nor does private instruction loke the place of public or academic 
tuition. The gentlemen who take pupils ore so circumstanced, for 
the most part, that they could not, if they would, do more than 
afford occasional and irregular superintendence, and give the young 
nieu an opportunity of seeing practice and sharing in the work o? 
nn office. Is it to he wondered at if this system produces results not 
altogether bo satisfactory as could be wished Y Pupil* seldom attain 
skill in draughtsmanship, or great acquaintance witu the fundamental 
principles of their profession, til) they have pretty well concluded 
their articles, and, in fact, often do not begin to studv or work at all 
till tho time wheu they ought to bo far advanced. Familiarity with 
office routine and a good deal of miscellaneous knowledge is often 
picked up balf- unconsciously, and men so trained frequently come 
out at last successful and competent; but had the time lost in their 
early years been carefully employed, they would have been able to 
master many things which they must be content to leave uuat- 
tempted or but half accomplished, or would have been thoroughly 
well-grounded instead of possessing little better than a smattering of 
knowledge. 

This subject ought therefore to receive serious attention. The 
scheme of the voluntary examination, which has been fur so long 
under consideration, will be a first step. It may only prove a corro- 
boration of our idea, that the number of genuino architectural 
students is but small ; but whether it only does this or succeeds iu 
doing more, and brings to hunt an amount of talent and training 
which we had hardly believed to exist, it will be useful, and form- 
ing, as it will, an index by which to test the advance of education, 
it will bo a valuable addition to our permanent institutions. It is, 
however, nothing more than a test and a somewhat doubtful sti- 
mulus. .Something [ further is needed, and the Institute is the body 
which ought properly to furnish that «>mcthing. 

To return, from those wbo are to be, to those who now are mem- 
bers of the architectural profession, we regard it as a matter for 
sincere congratulation that the central society has met. with so much 
prosperity and done so much work, and that Its members and officers, 
notwithstanding great divergence of opinion, have been able to 
work together so harmoniously and in so friendly a spirit. There 
are some callings in which the proverb about "two of a trade" is 
believed to meet with constant illustration. This could hardly be 
said, even by Mr. Cole himself, of the frutemity of architects ; and 
when we reflect haw often the members of this profession are brought 
into competitive rivalry, and even called upon to oppose each other 
in legal causes, arbitrations, and eettlements, it is no small compli- 
ment to the good feeling and honourable conduct of business habitual 
among them to say that in no profession is there a more generally 
diffused feeling of friendliness mid cordiality thou exists in the archi- 
tectural profession. Wo trust that this may always remain so, and 
we firmly lnlieve that if the transaction of public business and tho 
diffusion of technical information bo tho ostensible objects of the 
Institute, its most important office is that of promoting personal 
friendship, and a general feeling of cooperation and mutual 
aniony iu members. 
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THE OltDN'ANCE SURVEY. 

1 T is scarcely possible to o\ cr-estimato tho value to tho country nf 
.1 the labours, during the post ten yiW) of the staff nf officers nnd 
men engaged in conducting the Ordnance Surrey. With an amount 
of skill iind talent which is worthy of tho liijjli<*j»t commendation, 
they have pursuit the obj.vt thi-y sot out to accomplish, and their 
gigautie task has proceeded so far with complete nwiw. t'nder the 
enlightened ami scientific guidance of Sir Henry Jam--*, the < >nlnanee 
Surveyors have penetrated into every district of the United Kingdom, 
mid the residts of their assiduity appear in the form of a series of 
Map*, which for urcurarv and minuteness of detail have not been 
equalled since the world began. Apart from tho national feeling of 
pride which legitimately arises finm the knowledge that we possess 
perfect delineations on paper of all the geographical and topographical 
peculiarities of the land in which wo livu — apart from that foiling of 
priile, there rvmain* the satisfaction nf knowing that those delinea- 
tion* ore of great practical use. In all the operations of the Civil 
Engineer, for example, the ( hdnance Maps are valuable, because they 
are reliable ; and in the formation of railway a they are of especial 
service. It is unfortunate that the action of Sir llenry .lono-saiid his 
co-adjutors should have been impeded by the intermittent way in 
which money has been vot>-d them by tin House of Common*. V 
Select Committee of the House is now sitting in reference to the 
subject, and it may be trusted that hereafter the movement* of the 
Surveyors will not be unnecessarily hampered. The Committee, 
indeed", although their labours are" a* yet unfinished, have given 
utterance to a rather strong opinion in favour of apportioning a con- 
stant mini of money annually towards the necomplhdiing of the 
National Survey. T hey state "that "it is desirable that the Survey 
should be conducted as rapidly as possible, and that the sum voted 
for it should not vary in amount from year to year, as the frequent 
change* that have been made in the scaled and the mode of con- 
ducting the Survey have led, according to the evidence of Sir llenry 
James, to the waste of £.'K>,tXX) in the pn«t ten years. That it has 
boon stated in evidence by the Director of the Survey that tui annual 
grant of £110,000 for twenty-one years would enable him to complete 
the North of England and Scotland and the Irish revision on the 
scales now in progress, and the South of England on the Bcale of 
«Au i °" tl has further stated that the Survey might be 

completed ill twelveyeare if the grant were increased t'o X 1 00,000, 
thereby ultimately effecting a considerable saving." 

It rests, of course, with the House of Commons to giro effect to the 
views of tho Committee, and now that tho scalo upon which the 
maps should be finally constructed hat been determined, and the work 
is so fiu- advanced, there seems to be no reasonable excuse for retard- 
ing the progress of tile surveyors by withholding from them the 
proper fund*. In consilience of the reduction of the vote last 
year by tho sum of £20,000, no leea than IHO surveyors and draughts- 
men were discharged, and »f the remaining number ( ],.'<•>") .'110 have 
been employed upon the survey in the South of EugLind and Wales, 
required for tho execution of works for the defence of our Naval 
arsenals, and for the purposed central Military Depot at Cannock 
Cattle. This division of tlio surveying force has retarded tho com- 
pletion of the surveys of the counties of Northumberland and Cum- 
berland, and it is likely that another year will elapse before that work 
is effected, Wo are very far from being advocates of a wanton 
expenditure of the public money, but in the Ordnance Survey we see 
a work which, as we hovu said, is of the highest practical value, and 
we therefore do not hesitate to recommend tho House to give 
tangible effect to the opinion of its Select Committee. 

A recent visit to the Ordnance Survey Office nt Southampton, nnd 
an inspection of the whole of it* internal arrangements, have convinced 
us that tin' means for carrying out the Survey are adequate and com- 
plete, and that they coidd scarcely be in better hands. The systematic 
way in which every department then? is managed, and the judicious 
division of labour throughout, tend to make the establishment a 
complete and harmonious whole. Tho mixture of military and 
civilian artists und workmen observable in tho leviathan work-rooms 
at Southampton does not interfere disadvanlugcou»ly with the 
progress of the duties rorried on there. On the contrary, it incites a 
degree of emulation which is of much value. The Ordnance Survey 
Department is singularly well placed as regards its sanitary condition, 
— just without the town, and on the old coach-road to Loudon. It 
stands on an acclivity and covers a large area. The principal facade is 
handsome and of recent erection, and then: is a no wo court-yard in 
front of it, protected by iron railing* and gates, hi this principal 
building are placed the offices of Sir Henry James, Lieut. -Colonel 
Cameron, and others of tho ruling officials, A flight of steps at the 
buck conducts the visitor to a quadrangle, and surrouudiug this are 
the various drawing-ollices and workshops ; behind these ag>>iti are tho 
observatory, the photograph-room*. i::id tlio standard bur house. So 
\ iutcrcst attache? itw-tf to the premises and operations constantly 



going on in the Survey department, that we fool almost disposed to 
describe them. Possibly at some future time, indeed, we may do this, 
for it is a question if spaco could be moro advantageously occupied. 
Eew who soo the finished Ordnance Map* are aware of tfio immense 
amount of earn and skill which have been expended in their pro- 
duction. 

At present it may bo well to routine our further remarks principally 
to what lit* actually been acconipliphed and what is propound this 
year to be done. Taking, in the ttrst place, England, and the aurrey 
of it on the scale of it may bu conyonient to throw tho 

details into tabular form : — 





An-« in iqture 


Surveyed iquu* 






Miles. 




milM. 


loirtiatu , 


l.os: 


1.W7 


1.0t'7 


WeMinoretard. 


758 


:m 


;o« 


i Siwihudilwrhiuil . 


1,'JJS 


1,G«3 


254 


! "umbrrauul . 




Ull 


3t> 



The number of square miles surveyed on this scale during the 
was 422, and the plans of 440 square miles have been published. 

The counties which have been surveyed and published on tho 
0-inch scale (*!</, are Lim-aslure and Yorkshire. Tho 0-inch i 
arc now engraved and published for: — • 



tjincashlre 

Y«rk.hir» 

Durham 



Total . . . «,-36 
The 1-inch scale — that is, ono inch to the mile — has been most 
largely worked up to tho present time ; and consequently almost the 
entire map of England to that scalo is complete. The area of Eng- 
land is set down, according to actual measurement, nt lj*,000 square 
miles. The area for which tho hills have been completed Ls .13,2:14 
square miles. The only portions incomplete ore the parts of Nor- 
thumbertaud and Cumberland, before alluded to, and where the 
1 survey languished from lack of funds. All the principal towns of 
the kingdom havu boon laid down to much larger scales ; in eomo 
instances, indeed, to 12-feet scales. As regards military surveys 
made during the past twelve months, the principal aro thosu about 
London, Chatham, Harwich, Dover, Coast of Sussex, Portsmouth, 
Isle of Wight, Torbay, Plymouth, and Pembroke, and those were 
made on the same system and scales us thosu adopted for tho Ordnance 
Survey of the kingdom during the present linancial year. Should the 
finances allow of it, the whole of these will probably be finished. 

The area surveyed in Scotland during the year 1K01 was 323" square 
miles for the 3^ alr scale plana, and 4.11 miles in the Highland dis- 
trict*. The number of squaro miles published is C2§. Twelve 
counties of Scotland have been surveyed on the 1-inch scale, and tlio 
surveying of seven other counties is in progress. The area of Scot- 
land is net down at 130,000 square miles, and as. regards tho 1-inch 
scale, the map is completed for 3,522 miles, whilst a much larger 
area is finished in outline. Tho progress in the hill engraving during 
the year 1*01, was 067 square miles. The principal towns in Scot- 
land wore surveyed, and maps of them engraved and published on 
the large scale spoken <-f in reference t<> Mnglish towns. Thepubli- 
CHtion of the plan of Cilasgow, in 1 -'<•"» sheets, and of Dundee, in 
.10 shoots, was completed during lWil, ns were tho?* of Airdrio, 
(aataaheihi, Hamilton, Irvine, Jedburgh, Kilmarnock, Strathavytt, 
and Hutberglen. 

As touching Ireland, which it would lie unjust to omit mentioning, 
although at the expense of protracting this paper beyond the limits 
we had assigned to it — as touching Ireland, even* county has been 
engraved and published, " but in eo-nsequeuce,^ says Sir Henry 
Jauics's Keport, " of tho instructions under which tho Survey was 
commenced, the plans of tho northern counties, which were the first 
sun-eyed, are without that amount of detail which has subsc-queatly 
been found to be absolutely necessary for the local valuatious 
iispiessruents, and hence it is that we are revising tho#o nort" 
counties at a great additional expense." Eight counties have 
revised, and two others are midergoing tho process of revision at pro- 
sent. As in the cases of England and Scotland, the largo towns of 
Ireland have bwn revised on n larger scale, though not many of the 
map* of these have been as yet published. 

The area of Ireland is equal to .12^1.1 square miles, a'ld the whole 
has been drawn and engraved in outline ou the 1-iuch scale, 
although maps for l.M<i:l square miles only have us yet been published. 
During the year just past, 2,-ltti square miles were engraved in 
outline, and 4:14 miles completed with tho physiral features. In 
respect to tho surveying campaign for the present year, it may be 
stated that the pasts of" command nr.- tuns dislribufcd: Sir Henry 
James, Director; Lieut.-Colonel Cameron, exccuti\o officer iii 
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charge of tho General Correspondence, and this publication of the 
roup) of (treat llritain; ("upturn A. It. Clarke Wis charge, of the 
Trigonometrical branch of thu work, nnd of the initial levelling: 
Captain A. IV C, Scott has cbnrgo of the tincogrsphiiuf of the manu- 
script plnns. and of their reduction to the lb-inch, mm 1-inch acules. 
In addition to t!i- *'-, there nro divisional officers stationed in various 
parts of the I'nited Kingdom, m that complete arrangement* exist 
for enrrving on the gTc;it and truly national work. 

The sale of Ordnance Maps during the past year reached upwards 
of £s,00O, nnd it does seem probable to ns, tint after thu work of 
surveying is once accomplished, their mlv, for they way (hen he 
reproduced ot siuull cost, will be highly rumunerativu. If we have 
Bumewled in throwing douio little light upon tho subject chosen for 
thi* article, it will for the prosout content us ; but we must return to 
it ere Ions- 



EXHIBITION gossip. 

Tire days of admission to the International Exhibition by payment of a 
Itrilish crown an- muriy over, and tho commencement of the ensuing 
week will inaugurate a more numerous uttutulsliec of visitors than it has 
hitherto la-en the clutj of the notorious turnstile* to register. It in p ro- 
table thai this change, while bringing more grUt to the mill, will also 
Add more gn-ase to the wheel) of the machine* ami cause them to keep 
better faith with the puldie. A» the n-gist«r now reads, the comparison of 
admissions to the Exhibition with that <.f 'fit, is mont unsatisfactory. 
Tlie cause of this we uv led to conjecture, nnd we venture to allege, arises 
from a combination of cir-nim.Htaners, some of them uncontrollable ami others 
not mi. I)epre-sivo trade lias largely influenced the falling elf of the num- 
ber of visitor*, shortness of time in the carrying out of the sehenn has do. 
terrod many woid-i-hc exhibitors foam occupying .sjiaen ami lending their aid 
and inlhicncv. The growing dissemination of complaint* through the 
various organs of the l'ourth Rotate have, however, s, nvd to thwart the 
enthusiastic, anticipations of the overweening Commissioners. Instances 
have been mentionul where exhibitor*, who f- el aggri-vct, liave possessed 
the power to materially influence a whole district in a manner anything but 
favourab le to the Commissioner* or their scheme. 

The past week has been fruitf«d in the extreme in effecting final arrange- 
ment* of the unfinished courts, particularly in the French, American, and 
Dutch department*; and judging from our latest inspection, we expect an 
early completion of the work ye' remaining to be ilonc. Stands are fast 
being occupied by male and female attendant*, owing, we suppose, to the 
wiUidrawal of the- stringe-nt and arbitrary instructions given to tho super- 
intendents of classes. This act will be the mean* of imparting life 
and activity to tho interior of the building in a far more appreciable manner 
than the irregular looming and clanging of bells. Tile Exhibition once 
having passed into the hands of the half-crown and shilling laying coiunm 
nity, will shako ofT its hitherto marked col ! reserve. We wish the 'v<n< 
monJe would condescend to give up their Saturday visits in favour of the 
half-holiday industrial classes. 

Tltc Process Curt strikes visitors with much that i> ingenious and in- 
teresting. T. It, Pinches und (V* Kxhibitiun Medal Prvsa will be found 
ut llie southern end of tike court adjoining the Pottery class, and is in con- 
stant action. This pnndrrviu* machine is the production of Messrs. Watt of 
Soho Works, and it yields a pressure of a1«mt 1 - tons, Seemingly the dies 
meirt with a lightness and grace that would scarcely squeeze a finger, but 
in rejdity they str:kc with the force atxivc mclitiomsl. Purr tin medals are 
struck off and »,,M at C</. each. Copper ones, after re]«ated stamping und 
annealing, at 'Ik. Oil , ami 3». 6<l. each. Silver medals in morocco rase at 
l"s. fit/. These prices seem somewhat high, but in all cases where a heavy 
royally has Ix i n exacted by the Commissioners, as in the case of refresh- 
ments, iic. the public will find that heavy prices are essential if the specu- 
lators are to tarn un honest penny. Wo hear of fti(HH) Ixing the*um paid 
for the privilege of producing and helling these S'Nwwn of the building. 
The process of meital-makino will Is- pleasing to thousand* of |»r*on«, and 
inon- so from the fact lint the exhibitors allow a portion of the manipula- 
tion to Ik- performed by the purvlia-ers. Two stalwart ablc-Wlicd artisans, 
on u raised piriform, swing the boraontal beam of the screw until a f< w 
thread* have be.n nin clowii ,uid the metal* nicer, which is a jsTiod of a 
few seconds. The <\i »i>ri< of tho medal may be characterised as a happy one 
in one resp-vt, as it j?ivcs> Captain Fowkc the credit of having rreeled a 
building with a central dome, which virtually and unfortunately is not the 
case. True, there is a qualification in the description in the wonts "West 
front,' but that i* no rea-on for striviiif- to conceal or falsify Ihe actual fact 
of the building having two far distant domes. The other snl- of the medal 
represents peace nnd welcome Ix-tnp offered to all nations by two emblematic 
lijiure* seated, holding flags and an olive wreath, and surrounded by objects 
of art, science, sad industry. 

In juxtaposition to thi* process illustration is (hat of a silk velvet loom 
in action. Here, at intervals, may bo seen the raw material woven deftly, 
tightly, and rttmlnrly inio piece velvet. A happy contrivance we noticed 
is the use of double shuttles and l*>bb;us, and brass rs*t« whert on to strain 
the threads lis the work potceeds. These roiLs ,ir, uiort! (N>rrts-tly sjwakiug, 
line wins, afford the- nectary means for severing the thrcaibj to produce 
the softness peculiar to velvet, and at the same time the vim ure alter- 
nately extricated without "lipping threads. The weaver in charge manilWts 
considerable dexterity. The madiine is neatly contrived, and oceius free 
from complexity. 



Passing onwanU, we reach .Simpson's sewing machine, front Cheap- 
side, p.tsst^sing, wn snppo-v, tile ris]iiisit**s of a useful machine ; but 
as t!i« competition in these- artiel-s is very keen jn»t now, a more drtaib-d 
olxervancei must l*i ib-ferre«l till another visit. The paper-collar embossing 
machine, on tho left, excit,-s mu'h inter>-*t. t^pw-imrns of collars, caffs, 
wristbands, dr. .'ire cxhi! itcd, and an- really of s-.n-h g->"l workntan«hip M 
to vie with simitar articles of » mora c.xlly !uat, ri:d. W> p. re. ive that 
agents are waut-sl for the sale ol these articles, which are nominal in price, 
and eminently sen-icoub'.e. Tho only process exhibit •••:{ is eadwsiug — the 
paper outliai s Isaug the work of steam power apart from the building. A 
itainesiike, and we believe relative, of the present Past Ofllre Secretary, 
exhibits a new letter-stamping machin-, but :'. was not g ing when wo in- 
spected it. Mr. Heynolds exhibits his proce-> of making pipes completo 
from the cLny. The stand is a few vards distant on the right of the medal 
press. The arrangement and details of the pnMvsa are cr«-ditab!e to the 
exhibitor, and worthy of tin- space lusi^uc.l to it. A highly interesting 
A-atan> (specially removed from Class H>> in this department, and ono 
which will, we are sure, be well patroni-cd, is a plate-glac* pyramidal 
stiind of patent mouldeil carlion filters l y M,-s*rs. A'kins fc Son, Engineers, 
of W Kb-,1 Strw^t, lll.uded with the stand is a uovel description of foun- 
tain, such as is exhibited at their city depot. It is construct- d of glass tubrs, 
through which purified air and water circulate. At the base of thu stand 
issue six outlet piis-s, from which Hows flltc^d water for tlw use of visitors 
to the building. Filters and fountain* umuigcd in the shani- of a " tropby," 
must Huifa-u as our notice of this stand for the present. This stand, placed 
in the nave, would, wu predict, have cscajwd the censure of Mr. Cole, 
and bt*n a pattern to the Exhibitors, who have U ciisuffcrvd to build huge 
unsightly erections. We rlujl return to thia* stand and its utility, when 
considering the class to which it legitimately lxdougB. 

We must now regret the absence of more materiaU to wi>rk upon in 
the Process Court, u it oonbiin* nothing more than what we saw. Where 
are the fancy gtiss-blowers and the funny buil-ti-nukcrs, whose expe- 
ditious manipulations are always a source of pleasure to the curious sight- 
s»s-rs? 

Our presence in this Court naturally l,v5 us to scratinis.- rather closely a 
recent imjiortalion from thu gt>-at nave — we mr.au the coiideinued |s-rtion 
of Mr. ti mer's toy '■ trophy." Tru " hi» " tropby " was not worthy of its 
first |wition. but notwithsUndinK the sweeping sarcasm which has licen 
hea|>ed u[h)U it, we must not forget tliat tiie worth of toys in educating thu 
young is cousi.b rable, and that toy -making is tin means of employing 
whole communities of workpeople. The fragments of tho "trophy" are 
here displayed with a considerable degr,-- of titste. To n nder it efli-ctivc, 
the background — the wall — sliould Is- of a cemtrasting cdour; as it 
is now, wall and objecta liave no diwrsily ».•> r<-ga)\ls colour. Might 
not a few pounds have been spent in plastering the walls and coluuriug them 
properly with neutral tints? The large sums of money which haw l**n 
exjM.-14h.-d in producing satisfactory luuigimrs for backgrounds by tho Ameri- 
cans and others, might very justly be debited to the Commissioners, 
exchequer. 

The nib-eming features of the past wi-ek's p-rograiunie of pnsNslure has 
been the intcndeel early issu, of shilling tickets, iho re-fonnation of the 
objects in the nave, the introduction of iinisical instruments, und tho 
improved entrance to the eastern annexe, all of which wens the results uf 
suggestions |siint,d out by the public press. Wo trust that the suggestions 
of "the gentlein.-n of the pn-v." will llinrnftbout is- tivat.d with the s;imo 
respect, as deference to popular criticism will much affect the success uf 
the whole cittcrpri.-e. 



MaTRoroi.nr.iw Iloxnn op Works. —At a meeting of the Metropolitan 
lioard of Works, to be held thi* clay (Friday), the following roeomnicmk- 
tiotis from the Main Drainage Committee will 1*- taken into consideration : — 
"That during the sWnce of tin- Chairman of the Hoard (owing to iU- 
bealth) a chairman b» elected on every Friday, or other l«anl day, from 
the members pns« ut at the meeting of the lioanl.'' "Tlint each committee 
Is? directed to select, at tlieir next mes finir. from their number a chairman 
and vice-chairman, who shall so act, durin;; the pleasure of tin- committee." 
"That during the absence of Ihe chairman, Wm. lly. Daltou, Esq, \<o 
authorises! to countersign che< l u.s in lieu of the rliairman. and be requested 
to attend mi the occasion of every payment made ut thu otfle-c. for tho 
P'lirpose of handing over Ihe cheque to the party entitled to receive the 
same; and that, with this exception, the present regulations with ri-spwt 
to the dniwing of cheques and mcsle of payment 1m- continued." "That 
during The, absence of the chairman, the clerk of the ltoard fl» <s>untenign 
the dwumrnts signifying the ap]-roval of the Board to application* for 
special buildings uodc'r the Metropoiitan building Act, for the formation 
of streets, Ac." 

Mkmoiual ok tmt I.at* PuixrF Coxsoirr at P. u.uoiui.. — The ^Acr- 
.1 Ihrtild says, ut a meeting of the tenants on the royal ostul<-«. held at 
: Ab- rgeldio late ly, it was finally resolv. d t<t ens-t a granite obelUk as a 
! monument to the Lite Prince Consort. The place >l , i-s lion was left to the 
ib ei.iou of tb" Quts u ; and she l ies, in understand, derided u poll a little 
Ws<d«l • knows" to the soulh-vrest of tb,- castle, anil near Ihe roud. 
Vurioua disigns fi-r the monument were submitted for the approval of In-r 
.Majesty — the on, she has cbm*n Is-inir. we beli. ve, by Mr. Ueeton, tvti- 
deiit at Bahnoial; and as it luuv already been contracted f<T. the work will be 
proceeded with immvdiatily. 
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A NEW TLAX FOR BUILDING BRIDGES. 

MR. SEDLEY. of 210 Oxford Street, has just protected by letters patent 
a new plan for building bridges in wood nml iron of large mm. 
ITi have KB h model of the bridge, unJ consider it well worthy Of the 
consideration of architects, Imildrrs, and mechanical engineers. 

M(hW» of the bridge on a scale of 00 ft. to 1 ft., and 28 ft. long, iinil 
weighing 2411*., may be seen at th<- International Exhibition, Mmwhi al 
Fatrnts, South Kensington, and the Architect*' Museum, Conduit .Strri t. 
Engincers aitd architects will 1™- allowed to test them without reserve, 
having first agreed upon thr weights such structuri-* ought to bear. 

The inventor claims in his intent for a bridge which can be constructed 
Of wood or in>n. or wood and iron and rtfi-1 combined. One of the new 
» of this bridge is that the twspemicl] form;, a part of the tubular 
ction, and i» entirely independent of the piers or nbtitmcnta, and 
no part of them, and so differs rntirrly from any bridge that has 
hitherto Urn built or nttrmptrd. On other i«>inls there is also a mnrk.il 
difference. The inventor propones tobuiU! his bridge on shore on a suitable 
tram or railway, and when completed ami fairly tested, to luaneh it out us 
far as desirable over the abutment always reserving on shore u sufficient 
part or portion to oountcrlmlancc fully the |«rt projected out. In bridges 
up to 500 ft. span, the inventor proposes to build the bridge entirely on 
one side of tin river or valley intended to l»e crossed, and then to launch 
it out over tin! river or valley till the projected end is received on the 
abutment on the other side or shore of the said river. dir. Hut when the 
spans exceed 500 ft . he proposes to build one half of the bridge on each 
shore, and, when completed, both are run out intermediate of tin width of 
the river and united in the centre by means of the shoe 8 shown in the 
sketch. The centre is also further strengthened by the application of 
arch.sl flanged ginl.T*. which are made of great strength, consistent with 
lightness, and for this purpose it is proposed to use steel, or iron and steel 
combined, (i real economy and simplicity are claimed for this method of 
construction, «« no subaqueous piers or works are necessary, and single 
s|<ans up to I, Son ft. in width ran l«c constructed at any height without risk 
or difficulty, as the work may be tested daily whilst in progress. In the 
diagram shown of the bridge it will be seen that it is composed of a sericB 
of long rvrtunpilar girders piled on each other, varying in site and thickness 
according to their distance from the centra of thr bridge. The roadway is 
suspended by means of Urs passing through the centre of these girders. 
The suspension burs or plates II perform only n limited office in the place 
of the usual catenary curve. 

Srctions of the girders over the piers are shown at A B. of the in-sbore 
end at C D, and of the middle E F. It is quite evident that in this method 
a bridge of single width may serve a doable purpose and be useful for 
ordinary and railway traffic. 



of the rich, and to 
cments of the hum- 



ECONOMIC MUSEUMS. 

R. THOMAS TWTMNO of Twickenham ha. recently done - the State 
some service " by calling into existence an Economic Museum, which 
TO tin- attention of (he universal public. 
That gentleman, says a contemporary, in 1857, addressed a communi- 
mtion to the Chairman of ihe Council of the Society of Arts, in which tile 
following passages occur: — "The experience acquired since 1847, as a 
member of the Managing Committee of the Ijdsiurrrs' Friend Societv, has 
hd me to a conviction that much of the privation, discomfort, and ill-health 
to which the working-classes are subject in this and other countries, and 
many of the errors and failures of the friends of the poor in their benevolent 
endeavours, might be avoided by a more general diffusion of that kind of 
practical knowledge, in matters of domestic and sanitary economy, which 
may be termed the science of common life. I perceived, at the same time, 
that the only way to maketh.it knowledge popular was to offer it in nn easy, 
familiar, and attractive form ; and thus 1 was naturally bd to the plan of 
tstahlisliing exhibitions and permanent museums of domestic economy." 

Mr. Twining had. in fact, bien quietly working out this throry since the 
year 1840. In 1855 it was fully developed in a memorandum addressed by 
him to lx>rd Ebrington. Copies of this memorandum were printed, and 
extensively distributed throughout firout Britain ami the Colonies. It was 
an able document upon the subject of which it treated, and we may judge 
its general clinraHiT from the following extract : — " Manufacturers, trudi^- 
men. nnd mechanics work their inventive abilities (as a rule) in a business- 
like manner. Men nf science, more especially so-called, have not yet. 
generally speaking, attained to such a standing in this country as to be able 
to lay aside the thoughts of themselves and their families. Even amateurs, 
though their position may raise them above pecuniary considerations, are 
seldom alove the temptation of bringing out that which may be conspi- 
cuous, in preference to that which may be useful. In short, the homage of 
knowledge and ingenuity is very naturally laid to those who can best give 
nn acceptable return ; and whilst every appliance of science, nnd art is 



called into requisition to meet the fastidious fanH 
supply novelties for the cravings of fashion, the rcq 
blcr classes are comparatively overlooked." 

The writer rvidrntly saw one of thr great causes of the destitution and 
criminality which dUngure the annals of our own. ami other countries, and 
he determined also to point out the remedy, and. if pconible, employ it. 
The publication of the memorandum ami the prrscvenng industry of its 
framer were si*>n n-spondod to and rewarded. Economic Exhibitions of a 
temporary kind were inaugurated at Paris in 1855, at Brussels in 185G, and 
at \ iennu in 18.5". These wi re all siiroi.rhil in a very high degree. At 
the (South Kensington Museum, too, Mr. Twining succeeded in getting a 
section appropriated to the j.urpose he had in view. This was called •• Tim 
Department of Domestic Economy, comprising Illustrations of Evrry-day 
Life for the Working-classes;" und of its nature and usefulness it is unne- 
cessary for us here to speak. 

Encouraged by the success nf the embryo collection at South Kensington, 
which had t-cen formed there permi&sivery and experimentally, Mr. Twining 
removed the exhibition to the Polytechnic Institution, and has now finally 
removed it tol'crryn House, near the railway station, Twickenham, for con- 
venience and more complete deyelopmint. It is, in fart, as the example for 
a grand Metropolitan Economic MuBeum, and for branch museums through- 
out the country, that the founder of the present institution at Twickenham 
desires that institution to bo regarded. Ho is, indeed, of opinion that 
Economic collections should be established on all hands, whime object would 
lie to impart to all classes, and especially to those whose income is small, 
the " knowlcilge of common things, or science of even- -day life." Hr would 
have them show, for instance, what sort of dwellings they should live in to 
secure health ami comfort, and what improvements in household manage- 
ment may be derived from the discoveries of science, or from other sources. 
In short, he would have the Economic Museum teach thr working-classes 
how to live with judgement, ami get the best monry's worth for their l't >ney, 

It would be difficult to conceive more praiseworthy objects than those 
sketched out by Mr. Twining, and it is satisfactory to know that they are 
not the visions of a philanthropic dreamer, but the aims of a sterling, stead- 
fast, and determined man. 

In the establishment of the Economic Museum at I'erryn House, we ran 
see an earnest of future and permanent good to the working classes of this 
country. It is an exemplification of what the Drill and energy of one man 
may accomplish, when the will and energy are governed by right principles 
and guided to practical rnds. Wr do not despair, indeed, of seeing " London 
with its Economic Museum on the fullest scale, |>rovinciid towna with ap- 
pointed collectors, Mechanics' Institutions, with rooms allotted to the illus- 
trations of common life. Lecturers supplied with jmrtablr Economic Collec- 
tions and Educational Establishments, down to Village Schools with their 
Ecouomiums or Cabinets of Useful Objects." When this state of 
shall have arisen — and it is no Utopia that we an- picturing — how mu 
of misery, how much of degradation, and how much of crims, will be in a 
fair way of being banished for ever from among us ? The barriers between 
classes which selfishness has created, and which ignorance maintains, will 
be thrown down, and that sympathy, of which the good Jiulge Talfoard 
spoke, and which, with his dying breath he invoked, will disseminate ita 
divine influence on all around. The great merits of Mr. Twining"* scheme 
of popular .duration, are it* prart ieability and frwslora from any shade of 
sectarianism. Its advantages will not and cannot be confined to any one. 
class, sort, denomination, or aex, but to the humbler portion of thr eommo- 

must bo considerable. 

Amid the din and clatter aliout iron ships, rifled guns, submerged 
vessels, projectiles, targets, aud fortifications, it is pleasant to turn aside for 
an instant and look approvingly upon the efforts which are Wing mode for 
the amelioration of the troubles, difficulties, and cares which beset those 
whoso " lot it is to laWr." 

The IVrryn House Economic Model Miucnm is divided into nine classes, 
as follows : 

Class I. — Building Designs. 

Class II — Building Materials. 

Class III.— Furniture. 

Class IV. Clothing. 

Class V.— Food, Fuel, and other Household Stores. 
Class VT. Health. 

Class VII.— Home Education, Self-Instruction, Recreation. 
Class VIII. Miscellaneous. 
Class IX.— The Library. 

The Museum is open to thr public only on Wednesdays and Saturdays 
from 2 to 6 r. M.. on the presentation of tickets of admission, w hich may 1* 
obtained from Mr. Twining, or at the Society of Arts, Adelphi London. 
Thr founder of tho Museum is entitled to ox|»-et rouiwratiou, and we cor- 
dially invoke its aid in so good a rause. Thr Library as it rxists at present 
is admirable, but its extension by donations of eligible books is a thing tube 
desired. 
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PUBLIC MONUMENTS. 

THE U*t irambn of the Edinburgh Rrvicu contains an admirable article 
on public monuments. After the reader has perused the following 
extract, probably he will refresh himself atill farther bj rending the article 
itself. 

"Amongit the numerooi monuments which have been raised in our 
time, two of the beat are tho monument to Sir Walter Scott in Prince's 
Street, and the monument to Pascal placed under the elegant and graceful 
tower of St. Jacques, in Paha. Doubtless, these works derive an additional 
charm from the associations they awaken. Scott, enthroned in his mnpic 
chair, surreys ' bis own romantic town,' and many of the scenes to which 
his muse has given an imperishable interest, whilst the Gothic structure 
above him is itself consecrated by his genius. Pascal stands beneath the 
tower, from the top of which he made his own experiment* on the pen- 
dulum, and which has now, iu the mutations of French society and archi- 
tecture, become the monument of his fame. These may be exceptional 
instances; bat they serve to show what pleasing results are to be obtained 
by a judicious combination of sculpture and architecture, where each would 
bo dull and lifeless without the other. They are example*, too, of statues 
placed in or under open buildings, an expedient which protects them from 
the direct action of the weather, whilst it serves to exhibit them in the 
most favourable light. 

" To speak of single statues or monuments on a smaller scale, although 
that is not the subject to which we designed principally to direct these 
remnrks, it is evident that the nation greatly needs a suitable repository 
for such memorials. Nothing lmt the want of such a repository could have 
induced the Deans and Chapters of the metropolitan cathedrals to turn 
those edifices into museums of sculpture, peopled with the effigies of de- 
parted greatness. The great Abbey and the Do mo of St. Paul's are 
hallowed by the remains of the illustrious dead who rest within those 
walls, and the monument* raised there, when they are of a sepulchral 
character, are strictly in place. The proposal to make the monument to 
the Duke of Wellington a mortuary chapel in St, Paul's is perfectly appro- 
priate, if wc may daro to hope that the execution will answer to the con- 
ception. Westminster Abbey contains no leas than sixty-two recumbent 
statues of life-site, some of which — such a* the statue of Queen Eleanor — 
are of extreme beauty ; the tombs of Henry VII. and his queen, by Torri- 
giano, an fine works iu bronze ; and the recumlient monuments of 
K] Li&beth and Mary Queen of Scots, supposed to be by Nathaniel -Stone, 
are characteristic and interesting. But we view with different eyes the forty - 
six portrait statues, life-sue or colossal, and ninety-three busts or medallion 
portraits, which have been crowded into this sacred edifice. To erect a 
statue of a great man in a church, simply because other great men are 
buried there, is an offinrc against good taste awl good feeling. The statue 
of the late Sir Robert Peel, by Gibson, in Westminster Abbey is a complete 
example of everything that is most objectionable ; and, with the strongest 
desire to do honour to that eminent statesman, we wish that bis figure 
were in any other place and in any other costume. As far aa Westminster 
Abbey is concerned, the question is solved to a great degree by the want 
of spice for more monuments; but from the venerable and delightful 
association* connected with that spot, it is much to be desired that some 
fitting extension should be given to the monuments in the precincts of the 
Abbey, by executing the restoration of the Chapter House, proposed by 
Mr. Scott some years ago, or by converting the cloisters into what they 
strictly ought to be — the Campo Santo of the Koyal Minster of England. 

" One of the finest part* nf Barry's conception for the Houses of Parliament, 
is the skilful conversion of Westminster Hall, the most time-honoured and 
aupu«t edifice in this realm, into the approach to the Chambers of the 
Legislature. We see no reason that this great HaU should not be adorned 
by a certain number of statues of illustrious statesmen— indeed, we think 
that there is no other place so fit for them. The tight, which is now de- 
fective, might easily be improved by introducing plate glass into the lower 
tier of windows, and the effect of the HaU, so decorated, would be one of 
the grandest things in Europe. 

•' A very large proportion of the monuments which now decorate the 
capitals and great cities of Europe are of recent execution ; and probably 
there has been no period since the Human Empire iu which so many statues 
bare been erected a* in the last fifty years. Bat the same feeling has 
everywhere invoked some form of art, however rude, and seeks to attach 
the perishable record of frail humanity to some monument of indestructible 
permanence or of commanding beauty. The stones raised by the Patriarch 
nn spots hallowed by revelations from heaven; the nameless tumulus which 
looks out on the Northern Ocean : the Pyramid*, in whose sepulchral 
recesses modern science has read the names of forgotten kings : the granite 
oMisk. whme shadow has marked day by day the passage of three thousand 
years, like a needle on tho dial plate of time ; the dome-shaped tope which 
covers the relic-shrine of Anaradliaj* •ora, or the prodigious Minaret of 
Victory which lowers above the ruins of Old Delhi ; the sculptured forms 
<>f Greece, which art made the counterfeit of life, and superstition the 
object of idolatry, until the pagan world was peopled with a nice of ideal 
beings, exalted by the imagination of the people and the artifices of the 
priesthood to the rank of gods; the stripped ouk, on whose shattered 
branches the warrior hung tho trophy of his captive's arms; the arch 
through which the victorious Imperator led his triumph to the Capitol : 
the lone column which he encircled with bis Dorian conquests — were all 
different mode* of selling up some beacon above tho waters of oblivion — 
were all attempts to associate some permanent material object with the 
famo and love clinging to a human life. The {nous veneration of the 



Middle Ages for the memory of the great and the brave took the form of 
elaborate tombs, — the fit resting- place of a Christian knight, surrounded 
by (he heavenly jwtron* of his faith and the emblems of hi* salvation. In 
Italy the splendour of the arts almost eclipsed their application to the 
I memory of the dead, aud the marvellous Chapel of the Medici is tho 
monument not so much of Lorenzo and Julian as of Michael Angela 
From this stage the transition was rapid to courtly adulation aud allegorical 
imagery. A monument loses its real importance by as much as it dcyar!* 
from simplicity, reality, and truth. It is easy to truce in any long series of 
monuments, erected under similar circumstances, such as the Papal tombs 
in St. Peter's, the progress or decline of correct taste in the centuries which 
have suceeedisl the erection of the edifice in which they stand. 

M The inventory of the public statue* of London is not a creditable one. 
We hare fifteen kings and queens, namely, the grand statue of Richard 
Comr de Lion in Old Palace Yard, Elizabeth, formerly at Lndgate. now in 
front of St. Dumtan's. Charles 1.. Charles II. (supposed to be the statue 
in Snho Square). James IL. the fine work by Gibbons behind Whitehall. 
William 111. in St. James's Square, three Queen Anne*, two figures of 
George I., one of George II., two of George IIL, the colossal statue of 
George IV. in Trafalgar Square, and William IV. — a coarse statue in tho 
approach to Loudon Bridge ; the Dukes of Cumberland (the butcher), 
Kent, and York ; three Wellington statues. Nelson. Napier, and Haveloek ; 
Francis, Duke of Bedford, Fox. Pin. Canning, Peel, and Lord George 
Bentinck ; Major Cartwrigbt. Sir Hans Sloane, and Dr. Jenner. Statues of 
Stephenson, Brunei, and Lord Herbert are in preparation. The list is n 
lamentable one ; it contains not one of the first names which have dignified 
English literature or philosophy ; and it shows that these statues have for 
the moat part been raised by courtly sycophancy or party enthusiasm — not 
by the deliberate veneration of the nation for ita greatest benefactors. 
The present mania for ' testimonial* ' tend* to multiply this evil, and to 
raise statues to men whose very names will be forgotten in another cen- 
tury. We have sometimes thought that it would be well if these modern 
candidate* for posthumous fame were subjected to the same test which the 
Court of Rome applies to the beatification of its saints, and that no one 
thould be added to the calendar of heroes and sage* until half a century 
has paaaed over bis tomb. Contemporary monuments are apt to partake 
too much of the leal of adulation or the poignancy of personal regret. Iu 
some cases, indeed, time and the justice of posterity have supplied what 
was neglected at the moment of death. Thus the county of Salop has 
recently raised a forcible and dignified statue of Lord Clive : and the town 
of Grantham now boasts a statue of Newton, which was inaugurated in 
Septrmlwr, 1848. by Lord Brougham, who pronounced one of his most 
finished oratorical compositions on that occasion. Well might be exclaim, 
that it was a just subject of astonishment that to so renowned a benefactor 
of the world, exalted to the loftiest place liy the common consent of all 
men, no public monument should have been raised in bis own time, or for 
a century and a half after his death. The stutues of Newton in the ante- 
chapel of Trinity. Cambridge, and in Westminster Abbey, are appropriate 
memorial* of him in the College he adorned and over the grave where be 
lie*. But the genius of Newton ranks him with the powers of the first 
order. It may be said of him with greater truth than of the philosophers 
of old, that the universe itself is the monument of his fame ; but it is a 
reproach to the nation that »o means should have been found to place 
more conspicuously before th* eysa of future generations that dignified 
form, that serene and speculative countenance, which so nobly distinguish 
the first of England'* philosophers." 



Ei.vsthax Ham, Haxts.— The works at this place (the seat of Lord 
Calthorpo) are rapidly approaching completion, and when flniahed will 
greatly enhance the reputation of the architect, Mr. T. 8. Teuton. The 
exterior has been nearly rebuilt, and present* a most imposing general 
appearance. The interior work and decoration* (by Harland and Fisher of 
London) are in capital taste, and on a moat liberal scale. The walls of 
the great hall are covered by an inlaid species of fresco painting, iu a 
diaper pattern, as far as the corbels supporting the timber* of the ceiling ; 
from thence to the ceiling a continuous frieze, of brilliantly coloured shields, 
is arranged in genealogical series. The ceiling itself is in fresco, in an 
ornamental design of flowers and foliage, further enriched by subjects 
from tho death of King Arthur in the centre, and. in medallion* round 
these, by portrait* of his queen and knights, in fiat tint*. The walls of the 
corridor leuding from the hall to the grand staircase ore treated like those 
of the hall itself. The ceiling is painted in a geometric arrangement of 
bright colours, and the staircase ceiling is decorated ley a richly gUt central 
Sun, round which are arranged, in medallions, the signs of the Zodiac, the 
Four Seasons, and Day and Night, all in fresco. The library ha* upon its 
ceiling authentic portraits of the statesmen and men of bitters of the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, surrounded by foliage and ornaments cbarart eristic 
of the period. The ceiling of the drawing-room is divided by timbers into 
various geometric forms; the panel* thus created being filled with an 
ornament of brilliant colours, with, in the centre of each, a head of one of 
the characters in Sir Walter Scotfa " Keuilworth," upon a gold ground. 
The ceiling of the dining-room i* in panels, which (upon u delicate blue 
ground) are entirely covered by interlacing branches of various fruits, 
amongst which the fig, vine, orange, and peach, are conspicuous, painted 
from nature, the intervening timbers being partially gilded and painted in 
various patterns. The effect of the whole is very refreshing, and the 
general ceiling treat incut throughout the entire building renders this an 
important example of that application of art. 
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LONDON ROAD3 AND RAILWAYS. 

AS if to make amend* for a long state at apathy, the employes of the 
Board of Works are pushing on thrir operations in regard lo the 
formation of the new street from Blacknian Street, Borough, to Blackfriars' 
Road, with great vigour. At the Borough cud of the new thoroughfare 
the result* of their recent mixture are especially ap|iarrnL For a consider- 
able distance the pavements are completed, and the paving of them with 
granite is in a fair way of being »n. The value of thin street when finished 
and opened will be great. The difficulty of rcuching London Bridge from 
Stamford Street, Blackfriare' R>*id, except to thu initiated, has hitherto 
been immense, e*]ieeiaJly as respects vehicular conveyance. There was 
nothing for it but to go up the road to Union Street, a sufficiently narrow 
line of communication, and through it, if found possible; or else to take Holland 
Street, and then tempt the " dark perplexed ways" of Banknide. The new 
street passes tbniugh hallowed ground, as some would term it, for the sup- 
posed site of the theatre where Shakespeare, played in his own eternal 
dramas is in the line it takes. The site of the Bear Gardens, too,— to step 
at once from the sublime to the naroun/ua, — of three hundred years ago, 



will be covered by the rapidly advancing thoroughfare. 

In close proximity are the works nf the London. Chatham, and Dover 
Railway; and these are progressing with satisfactory spirit. The linn will 
piss very close to the venerable and picturesque church of St. Saviour's, 
the appearance of which was not improved by tho formation of the 
approaches to New London Bridge. 

Apropot of the Chatham and Dover Railway, it is to lie lamented that 
the City Authorities can come to no conclusion" as to the kind of structure 
which shall supersede tho rickety, dilapidated, and dangerous hridgn of 
Blackfriars. Their hesitation on this point is a serious misfortune for the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Company, and retards their movements to a 
considerable extent. It seems to us that the proper solution of the question 
lies in the construction of a bridge of sufficient width and stability to sus- 
tain both the ordinary and the railway traffic. One or two plans for such 
a construction were submitted, we believe, to the Bridge Committee, but, so 
far, without inducing their concurrence. It would be difficult to conceive 
anything more incongruous or inharmonious than would l>e two bridges of 
a totally different character as regards architectural arrangement, spanning 
the Thames within a few feet of eurh other; and we hope that the people 
of London will be spared so humiliating an exhibition. 

What with lines of railway in process of formation, the throwing of not 
particularly handsome bridges across the principal streets and roads, and 
the bustle contingent upon the anticipatory demolition of dwelling-houses, 
the Boroughs of South war k and Lambeth are in a constant state of con- 
fusion. The landmarks of the "oldest inhabitants" are disappearing at 
the shrill summons of the coming locomotive ; and the words of the poet, 

" The prtstr.ee of perpetual etisnfs U trrt an tho tsrth," 

are receiving literal illustration at the hands of th 



work-people of the 

two boroughs. Out of that chaos order will eventually arise, no doubt ; 
and in the moral certainty that all the changes thus made will •• work toge- 
ther for good," must be found - 
from their 



AUSTRAWAN ITEMS. 

WE have not heard u yet that the accepted design for the new Houses of 
Parliament, proposed to be erected in Sydney, has been brought into 
practical requisition. Additions, however, have been commenced recently to 
the Sydney University buildings. The first portiona of the design of these 
were completed externally three yean ago — with the exception of the 
turrets on the tower. The works now undertaken will give an aspect of 
completeness to this part of the edifice. The shape of each of the turrets, 
which will bo four in number, will be octagonal ; the projecting muUions 
will support a mitre-shaped cupola, the successive ridges upon which are to 
be ornamented with rows of crockets, and above all will be a gilt spire. 
Between the turrets on each side of tho tower, there is to be made a tasteful 
combination of crockets and flniala, surrounding a clock face. A clock for 
one of these has been presented to the University by Sir Stuart A. Donald- 
son, and it is intended to supply the requisite gearing for each of the four 
faces to show the time. The contract for the masonry of the turrets has 
been taken by the Messrs. Loreridge for £1,247, and that for the caning 
by B. W. Hintou. for £300 ; tho work to bo completed in six months. The 
total nun voted by the Legislature for going on with the buildings was 
£6,000. The balance of this amount will be expanded in flooring, plastering, 
and the internal fitments generally of the entire structure. The work will 
be highly creditable to the colonial architects, as it will in its entirety be 
permanently valuable to the rising generation of colonist*. The very best 
proof of the prosperity anil enlightenment of our colonial fellow-subjects is 
to lie derived from their establishing such glorious institutions as the Sydney 



Eventually it was determined by resolution lo raise sulmcriptions for the 
carrying on of the work to completion. The fact is, that tho colony twentv- 
five years since was much too young and not sufficicntlv wealthy to under- 
take with much prospect of success the erection of so ambitious and exten- 
sive a structure as St. Andrew's Cathedral. It cannot be said thai the 
brick-work and masonry composing tn much of it as is finished has tw>en too 
rapidly executed. It is not "green" work, unless that kind of greenness 
which sometimes arises on buildings from dampness and neglect may make 
it so. 

* 

FIRE-PROOF STOREHOUSES. 

Sir, — At a time wbrn sundry minds are much disturbed respecting the 
storing of petroleum and other combustibles in large quantities, 1 desire to offer 
a few non-professional suggestions regarding the erection of Fire-proof Store- 
houses, for tbe consideration of professional persons. 

1st. 1 propose that, where a plurality of warehouesi are to be erected, they 
should be built, ssy 4 ft apart, not to external appearance, but the spare sub- 
divided into a nest of flues, giving to each door its distinct flue, and that tbe 
walls of such flues be carried not less thsn 12 ft. above the roof. These flues, in 
the event of fire, would not greatly encourage combustion, if at all, so long as 
the windows and doors were closed, while thev would provide a safe outlet tor 
smoke and flame, which would give immediate notice of the existence and 
locality of the fire, at the same time admitting the. possibility of entering such 
floor without tear of suffocation, as the opening of the door would drive the 
smoke and flame with greater lores toward the flue. 

.'ml. That as all existing floors, whether pugg'd or of brick, become red hot 
under a given degree of beat, 1 propose to substitute fur them Iron tank-floofs; 
that is to say, to adopt a similar arrangement of girders as for carrying a brick 
floor, but to convert each space from one main girder to another into a water- 
tight compartment, having all tbe cross girders so perforated as to admit of the 
free flowing of water; the depth of each floor-tank to be determined by the 
depth of girder required, the lower face forming the ceiling of one floor, and tbe 
upper tbe door of the next. This kind of floor (so long as the flow of water 
was not interrupted) would admit of bracing to any extent, and would be much 
stronger than any other. 

3rd. I would substitute for tbe present form of stanchion tubular columns, 
connecting the base of each with the floor-tank by a short tube or otherwise, 
and also perforate each near the cap, so that in tbo event of fire each would bo 



converted into a steam-pipe; but as it is obvious in a rase of Arc 
might generate rapidly, it would bo matter for consideration how far the steam 
so emitted might be available in extinguishing the flames, or whether each set 
of columns should be provided with a tube to convey it outside ; or, again, 
whether the existence of the flue would be a sufficient safeguard. 

4th. That tbe loophole-frames should be of iron, and so constructed as to be 
capable of containing water, having a tut* at the top connected with the 
which I suggest should be a tank, uot exceeding 3 feet in depth, and i 
the entire budding, less so much of it as might be required for light. 

5th. That each window should be provided with a double-skinned iron shutter, 
flxed on the sliding principle, working in a groove upon tbe bottom of the floor- 
tank, having tbe bottom part open and the top doted so as to allow the steam to 
fill the vacuum and pasa out or a perforation near the top of the inner fare, also 
having the middle part of lbs bottom shorter to allow of tbe water fluwtng 
under. 

doors. unseating 
7th. That the roofs of tbe building, should be accessible externally. Thla 
might be by iron stepi built in tbe walls after tho plan of the sewer manholes or 
otherwise. 

Mb. That the building be provided with service-pipes having an outflow into 
each section of the floor bud I In the walls parallel with each floor-tank, having 
each a perpendicular feed-pipe with its orifice in the bottom of the roof-tanks 
furnished simply with a wooden plug. Two perforations of 4 inches diameter 
through each main girder would prevent one section of tbe floor being charged 
before the other, sod a simple arrangement, familiar to all engineers, would pre- 
vent the floors being overcharged either with steam or water. 

9th. That where a plurality of buildings are to be erected, the same height 
should be observed, and each roof-tank connected, which, in such a cose as 
Cotton's Wbarf, would give a sufficient supply of water for any ordinary emer- 
gency, independent of all extraneous aid, 

luili. That lbs roof-tanks be kept constantly charged, and allowed to flow 
slowly to prevent stagnation. 

lllh. That a hose be provided for internal use on each floor, connected with 
roof- tank. 

12th. In the event of Are, It would be obviously possible, to charge the tank- 
floors above and below, reserving the rutin farce of water to swamp the burning 
goods, an operation that might be performed before tbe arrival of any extra- 
neous aid. 

Such is the plan I propose, and, should it be considered to possess anv merits, 
I leave both it and myself in the bands of the public to deal with both as we 
may be thought worthy. 

JNO. C l'ORTEB, M, While 



new Australian Museum facing Hyde Park, in the same city, lias 
been commenced, and is in fact progressing rapidly. The foundations are 
in, and the walls of the north-eastern corner are above the race-course. 

On the 17th of March, a meeting was held in Sydney for the purpose of 
devising means for completing the building of St. Andrew's Cathedral. The 
flovernor of New South Wales presided on the occasion, and much sympathy 
with the object of the meeting waa dismayed by the nu 
tial auditory. The foumlation-etore of tho edifice was 
years ago, and the annual 




WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION. 
6 Pali.-Mail East. 

THE present collection docs not display any extraordinary 
in execution or choice of subject from that of last year, 
change of importance is the audition of three new members, 
Messrs. A. W.Hunt, J. W. Whittaker, and H. B. Willis. The Laat-i 




art ist has been chiefly engaged on picture! in oil, but he now itnnwn 
most accomplished painter in water colours. " A Meadow Scene 10 9 
is remarkably finished, but at tho same time the general effect of 
is well preserved. •• Evening," from the same pencil, 
the flatness of the distant < 
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arc painted, end the great variety of treatment. Sewral other scenes at 
a similar kind, Wins equally well painted, establish this artist ** » valuable 

acquisition to tin- society. Of n wry high order of merit are the four con- 
tribution* bv Mr. J. W. Whittaker. " Llyn Helm" in a fair example of 
the rest, for it i* classically treated, well rotnposed, and chastely coloured ; 
iin<l the Are drawings exhibited by Mr. Alfred Hunt, the other new mem- 
l«-r are graceful in feeling, with' a tendency to minate pencilling, some- 
thing in the style of Birket Foster, particularly the drawing with a |Je»sing 
twilight effect, 'entitled " Oberwcssel." Having disposed of the new con- 
fi-ibntor*. we will turn our attention briefly to the veterans of the society, 

Mr. Uranwbitc i« 1m* theatrical this year, and hi» landscape* gain by 
the change. " The River Dec, North Wales." retains all his usual clear- 
ness of effect without exaggeration. "The Morning Bh-ssing," by Mr. 
Riviere, i» prcttv, and would be perfect if the' face were not too powerfully 
pourtraved for the rest of the subject, Mr. Taylor continues to paint Sua 
dog* awl huntsmen in hi* old broad manner, without baring increased tlie 
. om-cf iie-s of hi* form* ; hot we think the drawing (No. 7) L* appro- 
priately «l!ed - Repose," a* the arrangement i» iruggeetivo of that sen- 
timent. Mr. Dsvidson is, as usual, a numerous contributor. " Looking up 
the Dollwydellan Vallcv. North Wales," ia clever; "At Reigate— Early 
Spring" has much careful detail, and at a proper distance presents the 
true aspect of nature. " Late iu the Autumn — Windsor Park " ia in the 
Kiiue style, and '• On the Flugwy, North Wales." has a waterfall wry 
effectively nipmwentcd. There are several excellent drawings by Harding, 
and we think the l» -*t of them i* the " Paw. of Invr-rsnaid. Scotland, — 
lVcr Stalking." Mr. W. C. Smith'* view at " Virenza, Lumbardy," which 
i* generally elegant in treatment, woidd ba improved if the harsh and 
angular outline of the distant mountain were softened ; but there is much 
rigorous pencilling in the '• Bed of the Uvn, Lynmuooth." Some of the 
production* by Mr. John Callow, tike hi» study "On the Margate 
Sands,'' are elegant, and Dot «o conventional as formerly. "Beat- 
in* up the Frith of Forth " has besides a freshness of atmosphere 
vcrv suitable to the subject. Mr. Gilbert pursues hi* reckless and bravura 
style of execution in " Rhino Wine," a party of Germans indulging rather 
plentifully in that hewrag*. but in " Poll Quixote at Home." arguing which 
was the better Knight, Palmerin of England or Amadis de Gaul, with the 
l,art*-r-iiurgeon of the town, shows that this artist can moderate his pencil 
uml bestow due consideration upon a subject when it pleases him. It is 
to be regretted that he does not indulge in that pleasure more frequently. 

Carl llsag. although hi* works are always excellent, does not appear to 
-how k> prominently thU year as we have wen him on former occasions. 
- lfcilbcvk," with its fine ruins, and the robbers lurking iu the shade 
waiting to surprise a caravan, is an interesting subject. 

Mr Alfred D. Fripp has greatly iraproTed. " A Dorsetshire Shepherd 
Boy " i* a ven- beautiful drawing, and remarkably refined in both 
treatment and colouring. Mr. George Fripp also deserves rotnmen- 
■larion. There is much excellent painting iu the view of " Gleocoe, Argyll- 
shire.'' A group of children on a piece of rock, which he call* "Specimens 
from the Mountains of North Walt*," is not well sustained in execution; but 
" MouMord Ferry— on the Thames, near Streatly," is delightful in tone, 
elegant, without, apparent labour, and in general effect is very true to 
nature. Mr. Palmer's work* are quite as good this year, if not better than 
thev hare hitherto been. His glowing sunsets and ideal subjects arc wry 
pleasing, and it strikes ns that he rises into the regions of poetry in his 
drawing of " The Fisherman's Wife," hailing the boat as it appears on the 
•unlit horizon after a storm. There is a very extraordinary composition, 
which must not If passed over, by Mr. Sniallfield. It is "St. Francis 
preaching among the Birds," from the " Golden Is-gend." The mild and 
Milslurdlight pervading tho whole scene is suggestive of balmy quietude. 
The dark dresses of St. Francis and his companion add solemnity to the 
effect, while a calm devotion i* expressed upon their features, and tho 
feathered audience assembled on the branches of a leafle&s tree, at the 
foot of which arc congregated those formed for tho land and water, proscnt 
an effect truly excellent. 

Mr. Birket Foster sends eight of bis wry highly-finished and exquisite 
drawings: 'A Lock." is luminous and picturesque ; ••Children with a 
Bird's Nest." is excellent ; " Fishing," besides the charm of the execution, 
is pleasing from the eTident interest the children lake in the sport ; but for 
beautv and breadth of touch, combined with the effect of fresh breeze and 
clear 'atmosphere. "On the Shore, Bonrhurch, ltle of Wight," stands 
unequalled, David Cox, jun., has made an advance, because, without 
eopving. he paints with more of tlie feeling of his late father. " Emanci- 
pation Oak — Holwood. Kent ; " "An Avenue, Surrey;" and " Fairlight 
Mill. Sussex," may be taken as examples of his improvement in art. 
Mr. RicluinUons "Amain" is fine; anil •• Off the Hills, Strath Braan, 
I'erthshire," and " IWUaggin, 1-akc of Couto," arc quite as good. Mr. 0. 
Oakcly wisely treats his subjects in a low tone of colour, by which he draws 
attention on their humour awl rxprwmiou. " Turned Back," a boy who has 
failed t" learn his task ; " A Victim Approaching ; " " Oipsies looking out 
for a Customer to have hi* or her tortune told," and " Buy my Spring 
Flowers" have all the ease and movement of nature. " The Mountain of 
Ulorv : scene. Ardgour. ArgvlUhin'," is one of those peculiar effects iu which 
Mr. Alfred Newton delight*. A wry striking contrast is obtained by 
opposing the pink tints thrown by the setting sun upon the tops of the 
mountains to tlie delicately-ethereal blue of the sky ; the whole subject is 
iK-side* bathed in mild atmosphere and softened light. The large drawing 
by Mr. 11. Gustineau of " Lago di Piann," sliows much patient labour; it how. 
ever wants well-placed and decisive accent to give it the rigour of nature ; but 



I a " View near Cassrl Curig. North Wales." is better In the latter respect, and 
1 has also something classical in its general conception. " View in the 
| Forum at Rome ■— Morning," is a clover and firmly-executed drawing by 
Mr. Arthur Glennie. Mr. W. Hunt's minute imitations of fruit, flowers, 
and hird*" nests are as sueci-ssfiil as ever. Mr, George Hodgson has a 
spirited subject entitled " On the Banks of the Thames ; " an excellent 
effect of light in that of " The Thame* at Mile End ; " and a remarkably 
eh-ver and plavfnl treatment of moonlight in a study from " Richmond 
Castle. Yorkshire." The small, but poa-erfully-extsTitrd heads by Mr. 
Burton, have attracted much notice this year. Tbey are " The Wife of 
Hassan Aga " and "Yelitxa." Tlie same artist exhibits a thinl drawing 
of a child plaving at cup and ball in a German kitchen, tho whole of 
which is surprisingly clear, tsiit impossibly clean. " A Harvest Home," by 
Mr. Walter GoislalL Ls a very meritorious work ; the flgur 



with tightness and spirit, the shsdnwing is managed with gnut skill, and 
the whole is a capital representation of the reality treated throughout with 
admirable taste. '• The- Driving to Fohl - Sunset." and " Ri'poee," by Mr. 
F. O. Finch, are t-oth excellent, although the former might be made a little 
more decide! in part* with advantage, but the latter has purity of style, 
and is. besides, very highly finished; antl a "Canal Scene at 
Belgium," by J. Burgess, jun., is cleverly uod forcibly executed. 



THE NEW WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 
63 P all-Mali. 

THERE is no great novelty to record in the exhibition of drawings, in 
this gallery for the present year. The figure subjects may first claim 
our attention, and. commencing with the numbers in the catalogue, we come 
to " FnlstaffV Vint to Ford'* Hon**: " but the artist, Mr. Wrhnert, is so 
completely over-matched by the difficulty of his subject, that we cannot 
compliment him on any success in the attempt, Isat he serms more at home 
iu the " Interior of the Church of St. Michael, near Tenbury. Worcester" 
shire." Mr. Leo'* •• Asking a Blessing " i* clever, but the child in the 
foreground is rather aff<s!ted in attitude. " The Welcome Draught," by 
the same artist, is better. Mr. Oarl Werner doe* not exhibit a single 
drawing, out of lu* six or sewn, equal to several of his last year. " GarilxaTdi 
in Sicily," seated beneath the niinsof n Norman church, receiving offerings 
of horses ami supplies from Sicilian peasants, is. we think, the beat of his 
effort*. " Olivia, ' from Tennjuon's Talking Osk, i>y Mr. John Absolon, is 
extremely well drawn, and treated with great taste, and the drawing is 
is^oslly got si in hi* " Courtship of Gainslsiroagh." " The Parting Gift on 
a first Desert Joumev — a Mother's Sainted Amulet," is one of those 
elalnmite work, which' Mr. n. Warren generally exhibits ut this gallery, 
consisting of Eastern travellers mounted on their camels, with one of those 
peculiar atmospheric effivts which he manages with so much skill and 
taste. "The Card Trick," by Mr. L Uaghe, represents the interior of a 
guard-room, filled with idle soldiers, one of whom holding a pack of cards 
appears to be showing a comrade how the trick ia done, and " The Sails 
d Arme* at Bruges," in which soldiers are fencing, are both good ; but 
his most important drawing is entitled "Arnold of Brescia defending his 
opinion* in a Consistory at Rome." He distinguished himself by Wing the 
founder of a sect which opposed the wealth and power of the Romish 
clergy. The whole of this drawing is executed with more decision than we 
often see in design* by Mr. L. Haghe. 

Mr. Henry Tidcy exhibit* several • Irs wing* of single figures, treated with 
refined taste both in tho tone of colouring and tho style of the drawing. " The 
Keeper's Daughter. Jessie," "The Light Side of Irish Life," "Xarife." 
and " The Lost of the Als?nccrrages. from the French of Chateaubriand," 
are excellent in those res|»-cts. This last mentioned drawing contains 
several figures, and i» the most elaborate work by this rising and talcnbsd 
nrtist exhibited iu the gallery. Mr. Tidey created a sensation two yean 
since by a poetical conception of •' Queen Mal>," and last year by an 
equally high conception from the poem of Dur-Thula, both of which are 
in the water-colour department at the International Exhibition; Ivut the 
former is not hung according to its merits. " The Charcoal Burners," by 
Mrs. E. Murray. Teneriffe, is a Spanish subject, Isildly cx><cnted. " The 
Bonnie 
mentions, 
this cU-v 

unity in the general effect. 

Tlie I.ukU. ii|»' and sea pii«cs are about as numerous as usual, and we 
iierceived no falling off iu their merits. Mr. Thomas Boya sends some 
pretty »cenc*i of buildings. We noticed " Silver Street, Salisbury," 
" Hampton Court from Mouslvy Lock." " An Old Honno at Rouen," and 
several others, executed ill hi* usually pleasing manner. There is a good 
imitation of fire in •• The Conflagration mar Westminster." ley Mr. W. 
Wyld. The distance is excellent, and the stone-work in the fore-ground 
well towhed, in " Tintern, from the I"orch of the Chapel on the Hill," by 
Mr. Chase. Mr. Rowls>tham's view of " The birth-place of Mssaniello," is 
an interesting xcene, and is very elaborately exivuled. We, however, 
prefer the smaller work* by this artist, on account of their being mora 
directly derived from nature. Mrs. Harrison deserves praise for the deli- 
cate and tasteful style in which sho treats her vase* of flowers, Mr. 
Bennett's won<||iind scenery sustains his reputation, particularly the cha- 
racter he gives to hi* tstlu overhanging the forest glade, and his waves 
breaking against rock* on the *ea-»)u>re, which hare wonderful truth, and 
seem to fill the air with saline particles. We much prefer this masterly 
style of art . which reflects the i m press of the artist's mind, as well as the general 
character of nature, to the photographic and individual truth recorded 
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Murray, jenenne, is a opanisn suojcci. wwiy cxecnicu. iiw 
c Fish-wife," from tlie same hand, is a female of extraordinary di- 
ons. but whose dress is well puintisl ; and tho other production by 
lever ladv i» "The Belle <>f the Market, Seville," which want* more 
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in the drawings bv Mr. Edmund Warren. They are no doubt marvels of done 
copying, displaying great powers of elocution, much artistic skill in the 
choice of subject, truth in the retiring qualities of the atmosphere, as well as 
decision in the details of the foreground; and be sheds a quantity of light 
over the whole which gives considerable beauty to the effect ; bat «<itl 
these views remind ns more of the photograph and the lalour of the artiat 
thiin they affect us by the happy expression of hia conceptions. Mr. E. 
Warren doc* not send <w important a production aa the " Wood Side " in 
the previous exhibition, and now in the English Water-colour Gallery at 
the International Exhibition. The " Hay-field," in the present collection 
in Pall-MalL is the best of hi* contribution*, having a very pleasing tone 
of colour and tieing leaa laboured in detail than some of hia other drawings. 

Mr. M'Kewan baa tent sixteen specimen* of his industry and talents. 
"Under the Oak," and " The Conqueror's Oak, Windsor," ilc«erve atten- 
tion ; while the flatness of the water and the frei^lom of execution in 
the " Way Aero** the Brook." will also lie admired. We think Mr. Kahcy, 
the respected secretary of this institution, has liven more successful than 
usual, particularly in hi* drawing of " Windsor from Clewer Men*," the 
distance of which is well lit, and the foreground harmoniously colonp-d. 
A pretty piece of mountain scenery, by the same artiet. will lie found in the 
view of " Mitcsidc, Cumls-rUnd.* Of coa*t scenery, Mr. J. Philp i» an 
excellent representative. There is good composition in his Oyster rack- 
ing," with a luminous effect iu the sky, and busy groups on the solids, the 
whole being well subordinated to unity of drs'ign. Mr. Have* has an 
rxcellent sea-view, entitled " A Dutch lirig Horc-to for a Pilot," which 
possesses merit from the manner in which the figure* ou the jetty are made 
to blend with the sky and to form a component part of the subject, instead 
of being rendered so distinct aa to separate them from it — a mode of treat- 
ment we often sec adopted, to the serious detriment of otherwise good picture*. 
In conclusion, we would direct attention to a very fine drawing by Mr. 
Charles Vacher of " Taorroina, Sicily." The distance is remarkably aerial, 
and the Lang line of ruins, forming tho principal feature in the middln dis- 
tance ■* very picturesque in its irregularity, harmonious and varied in 
colour, and comes luminously off from the miat-producing plain below. 

In the " Old" Society, as it is termed by way of distinction, there are 
329 drawings, and in the N'ew Society just concluded there are S33 ; it is 
thorefore manifesMhat in these brii f nstioes many ^meritorious work* are 
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ST. JAMESS XEW VESTRY HALL, PICCADILLY. 

rIS building, now approaching completion, and nf whirh we give a 
view on another page, has been erected by the Vestry of St. James's, 
Westminster for the purpose of providing a more suitable and convenient 
place than they have hitherto possessed in which to hold their public 
meetings; but chiefly for the concentration and more economical per- 
formance of that portion of the parish business whirh cornea immediately 
under their control, and which, at much inconvenience and expense, has 
been hitherto conducted in several offices. 

The committee under whuse superintendence the buildiug has been 
erected, having obtained designs instructed their surveyor to prepare 
plans, and accepted the tender of Messrs. Mansfield. The work was 
commenced in the early part of the summer of 1861, by the removal of an 
existing building, one of the hest structures, both as to materials and 
workmanship, that it has been the architect's good fortune to see. 

The difficulties that arose in tho arrangement of the building consisted 
mainly in the confined space that was available for the purpose ; the 
architect having strict instructions to encroach as little as possible upon 
the churchyard, and that any mcronchment really necessary should be on 
the fjr*>rtiiH-floi*r cWy, leaving the soil below aa far as practicable intact. To 
accomplish this, there has been no excavation under the rear rooms, the 
external wall towards the Churchyard being carried on m rough t iron 
girders, with a massive relieving arch over them, finished with tile archea 
in cement on smaller girders below. 

The style adopted for the elevation is Italian, to correspond with, 
though not to imitate, the exterior of the church, the architect having 
attempted to produce something that should be simple, bold, and durable ; 
care bring taken that the character of a p«blk hnild.ng should be definitely 
given. 

The materials adopted are red brick, and Portland stone. Instead of 
the bricks showing the arrises round the reveals of the windows, a molding 
has been snlwtituted. It may be mentioned that the architect's original 
proposition was to execute the vkUe nearly as at present in red bncks, 
including molding* and enrichment*. 

The extremely confined space, and there being very little available, 
basement, required a great deal nf study to provide in the plans all that 
was necessary, and at tho same time to avoid the appearance of being 
cramped, alway* fatal to architectural effect. This has perhaps, on the 
whole, been satisfactorily accomplished, though it has involved an amount 
of work in the plans ami sections not usually given in so small a structure, 
and which would hardly have been attempted by many. 

Entering at the principal doorway in Piccadilly, in which some origi- 
nality of <letail has been attempted, a lobby with spring doors is provided, 
paved with plain tiles arranged in patterns, and divided into four hays by 
plain pilasters ; it has a semicircular wiling and Welsh groins over the 
openings, two of these arches givr acres* to the staircase, and columns 
are substituted for the pilasters. These columns have rouge royal marble 



shafts in one piece, with Ionic caps and bases, executed in statuary 
marble, the cost of this being found not greatly to exceed that of scaglioia, 
with cast-iron cores. 

On tho right is a room appropriated as a Savings Hank, and on the left 
the office far conducting the business of the Vestry, with the Vestry Clerk's 
private office leading from it. Opposite the principal entrance is the Rate 
Collector's Office. The hall and staircase has a second entrance from the 
churchyard. Underneath the landing* and staircase, space for the ncccssary 
adjuncts is contrived by means of some descending steps. 

Descending into the basement, formed of two long barrel vault*, pre- 
viously existing and disturbed as little as possible, one only of which wsa 
available, we enter the Muniment Room, about 18 ft. x 1 1 ft., having one 
of Chubb'* fire proof doors, and a gate within, to allow of the door being 
opened to admit air ; to check damp and provide ventilation, an air 
chamber is formed all round with air bricks ; there is also an air Ann 
provided in the crown of the arch forming the ceiling ; the fittings of this 
room consist of slate shelves pn half brick piers, the floor is paved with 
plain square tiles set diagonally, 

A large coal-cellar occupies another portion of the basement ; and the 
space under the staircase is available for a variety of purpose*, such as gu* 
experiments. A sink and water supply is also provided. The basement 
generally was constructed in the early part of the present century, and has 
been left as nearly intact a* circumstances would permit. The first floor 
contains tho vestry hall and a committee-room, the vestry hall being al-out 
38 ft. k 28 ft, and 18 ft. high, with a small gallery over the entrance from the 
staircase. The fireplaces are to be contrived under the centre window at each 
end, an arrangement that is in many ways satisfactory. This room and thn 
committee. room have double sashr* to all the windows, the inner one* being 
of wainscot, the doors and other woodwork in these rooms, together with 
the whole of the fittings, lieing of the same material. The roramittwroom 
communicates with the vestry hall and landing; it will also serve for a 
waiting-room for deputations, Ate. Leading from the landing and veatry 
hull is a sniatl retiring-mom. This room has Wo obtained try throwing a 
wrought-iron girder across an angle and building on it. It contains a 
water-closet, urinal, and lavatory, and is finished l*elow by small tilo 
arches lietwrrn iron girders, and above with a flat. Ascending the stairs, 
wo reach the " Ratepayers' Gallery," a small gallery for the parishioner*. 
On a level with this is a small room obtained lrr keeping the floor nf tho 
committee-room and staircase landing a foot below the vestry hull, which, 
giving 10 ft. clear, allows a committee-room 10 ft. 8 in. high, and an inter- 
mediate-room 7 ft. 6 in. high. This room is especially useful, as it is 
available from the first or second floor, and may be used with either. The 
windows of the vestry hall have plain architraves raised upon a dado, nil 
in Keen's cement. The ceiling is to a certain extent trabcated." follow- 
ing the constructional arrangement with a deep cove and small groin* 
formed round the semicircular windews. The enrichment* in the cciliw; 
are mostly perforated, and are connected with ventilating flues. A supply 
of fresh air is to be obtained by opening a number of valves. The. com- 
mittee-room is provided with corresponding arrangements. The fireplace** 
in these rooms are of marble, inlaid with Minion's tiles, in panels of a 
severe pattern. The ceiling "t •»« vestry hall, forming thn floor of the 
rooms above, is carried principally by two stout queen post trusses, with 
wrougbt-iron tie-rods, preferable, in the o|*iniun of the architect, to iron 
girders. All tho piers between the windows are carried up in Portland 
cement, more for the purpose of guarding against unequal settlements than 
for any additional strength supposed to be acquired thcrrhy. A double or 
" Victoria " flooring has been adopted in the vestry hall. 

The second floor provides accommodation for an office-keeper, consisting 
of a sitting-room, fitted with range, sink, &c itc. ; two tied-rooms, water- 
closet, and closet for coals, etc., ail entered from one door, and discon- 
nected from the rest of the rooms on this floor, which comprise one large 
and three smaller rooms, available for any purpose that may be required. 

The staircase has Portland stone spandril steps, and 6-in.Portland landings. 
Both the landings and steps are carried at the ends on wrought-iron 
girders, bracketed and plastered, with ornamental trusses or corbel* 
against the wall*. The window* will be glazed with coloured and orna- 
mental glass. An enriched iron handrail, and mahogany capping, is con- 
tinued as far as the Ratepayers' Gallery. 

The main cistern is in the roof, supplying smaller one* near where they 
are required, the latter being also provided with independent services. 
The various water-closets, urinals, and lavatories an* by Nr. Jennings, as 
are also the drain-pipes, and include his later improvement*. The whole 
of the work* have been most satisfactorily executed by Messrs. Mansfield, the 
amount of their contract being in round number* i.fl,(TO0. 

The portion of the boundary wall to the churchyard, seen in the en- 
graving, is part of an extensive series of works curried out under the 
superintendence of the rector and churchwardens, consisting of the boun- 
dary wall and gateway, an alms-house for distribution of aim* daily, 
also various necessary adjunct* to tho church, as coal, coke, and dust 
sheds, waterclosets, sc. In addition to these new works, the parish 
cnginc-hrjasc bus been rendered more available for its purpose, the various 
walls pointed and repaired, the railings repaired and painted, and the 
"Green Churchyard, towards Jermyn Street is proposed to be com- 
pletely renovated and renderrdl an ornament to the parish, instead of 
being a mere depository for rubbish as heretofore. 

Mr. A. P. Howell, Surveyor to the Vestry, has designed and executed 
the building, ably and honestly seconded by Mr. George Ellverlw a > 

*■ 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

AN onUnnry general lulling of this body was held on Friday evening, 
at the Rooms, 9 Conduit-street, Regent-street ; Mr. Tuonan Bijuhuli., 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

Mr. C. J. Adam*, hnn. sec., read the minutes of tho prooeedinpi at the 
last meeting, which mi-it found correct and confirmed. 

A*Ms Mtmbtr*. — The following gentlemen, after n l>allot. were duly elected 
Members of the Association. -Mr. John Eastby Goodehild, 22 Remington- 
street, (Sty-road; Mr. H. J. Shepherd. 5 Pnncc-sTrv-ct, Chelsea: Mr. 
George Patrick. IS Gloucester-villas, laiughboiwigh-riiad, Brixton ; Mr. T. 
Barker. 29 ( >ffoi\!-road. Baru>l.itry-park ; Mr. John R. Gover, 7 Sydney - 
temre, Portland-place, CUpham-rood. 

Sumi*tii*>». The following gentlemen were nominated for lurniber- 
ship; -Mr. Henry Louis Florence. 3d Hrixton-place, Brixton-road (pro- 
poned bv Mr. Brooks, and seconded by Mr. H- Hack). 

The Oiiaikuan stated that Mr. Arthur Allom was prevented by un- 
avoidable circumstance* from reading the paper which he had intended to 
bring Wlbre the meeting that evening. 

Mr. Adams, hon. sec., read a cin-iilar front the Northern Architectural 
Association, having reference to a proposed Architectural Alliance of 
.Societies throughout the Cmted Kingdom, the first meeting in promotion 
of which is to Is- held in London on the 1st of July. (The circular appeared 
in our last number. ) It was agreed that the subject of the circular should 
1- taken into consideration at a future meeting. 

The Chaihuvn, as one of the judge* appointed to award the prizes 
which had recently been distributed, and as no report from the judge* had 
yet been •••lit in, remarked that several of the designs for a town mansion 
wen- by very young students, and quite equal to what might leave bun 
exported from them, judging from their youth. The designs fur tiles were 
very good, and indeed the jmlgi-* were surpri-s-d at their general excellence, 
tine competitor, Mr. Mmdcy, sc-nt in a design in two colours, and though it 
did not get a prize, yet mime discusaiuu took place amongst the judges 
whether a prise should not he awarded to it. only two colours being used, 
and it being a very good design. In designs for tiles it was desirable that 
very few colour* should Is* UM-d. owing to the expense of manufacturing 
them. The design in tiles by Mr. YViubridge was an exceedingly good one. 
and its adoption would lie found vi-ry useful. As regarded the prize fur 
wall decoration the competition was very (light, there being but thn-e 
competitors, anil that was not to lie surprised at owing to a want of 
information and experience on the subject. He had brought with him two 
or three rngruvi-d copies nf a drawing which he made a few years ago of a 
sepulchral slab, which he found in Maunsell Gunnnge. Herefordshire, and 
in which was a great deal of foliage cx.-ciilcd in a 



He thought that many gentlemen who made designs in which foliage 
entered, did not sufficiently study the subject to make their designs effective. 
The Chairman then proceeded to make drawings on the hlack-lsutrd. expla- 
natory of the root, the stem, the leaves, the flowers, and the branch.-s of 
various plants, and explained how most plants had a beginning and a growth. 

Mr. R. 0. Ha huh thought that a too strict adherence to botanical treat- 
ment in architectural design would lead them to forget the very best of the 
conventional treatment of the Ciitoae entfo period. 

Mr. SniHs moved a vote of thanks to Mr. lllaahitl for the observations 
he had made on botany as applicable to architecture, and in so doing 
referred to some beautiful specimens of metal-work at the Ores.! Inter- 
uafional Exhibition in which conventional foliage was introduces!. 

Mr. C. H. F. I.rwes seconded the motion, and said he thought that foliage, 
when introduced into architecture, ought always to lie conventionalised. 
The vote of thanks to Mr. BUtshill was carried by acclamation, anil the 



Mr. J. M. Hat. ilie 




LIVERPOOL ARCH1TECTCRAL AND ARCH.EOLOGICAL 
.SOCIETY. 

THE fourteenth annual meeting of this 
sennight, at the Royal Institution, Colquitt 
president of the society* occupied the chair. 

Mr. W. H, Weighthak was elected | 
Messrs. Goouali. and Kiutx vice-presidents. 

A motion was carried that delegates lie sent to 
"The Architectural Alliance." Mr. Stubbs, Ml 
were elected the delegates. 
The Pbesidevt, after al 
brother, spoke of 

ivrnxttT AKCBiTxcrusK. 
lhe architectural aspect of our streets, said lie, is improving. Our public 
buildings snd pabitial piles of offices are gradually becoming the truo and con- 
sistent exponents of the wealth and commercial greatness of the town ; and 
no one can view with iiulilfcrence the desire of our municipal government to 
open up new lines of communication, and to widen and improve the present 
overcrowded thoroughfares. That the execution of such prefect* will be costly 
>« true, but not mors true than that their accomplishment will be vastlv more 
expensive if delayed till it becomes an absolute necessity. I am glad to find 
that greater attention is being every day paid by architects, both Gothic and 
classic, to the sculptural departments of design. This if progress; fur sculpture, 
whatever it is on its own account, is certainly an important auxihary branch of 
architecture, and her mission is not fulfilled unless developed to the utmost in 
the embellishment of architecture. Sculpture, as well as painting, were created, 
or at least chiefly exist, for the adornment of architecture, which may justly be 
considered as the mother er elder art ; and without the calls she has' from time 
to time made upon them, the great master- pieces of painting and sculpture, the 
frescoes snd arabesques of Augelo, Itapbacl, Da Vinci, and Lorreggto, would 



prnhahly never have had sn existence. Both sculpture and painting hare ever, 
indeed, yielded their grandest effects in combination with architecture. In the 
greatest style* the world ever saw — the Egyptian, the Assyrian, the Greek, the 
Byzantine, the Gothir, and Italian of the Ciiupu ream period — the union of the 
three arts was at its highest pitch; and the greatest works of painting and 
sculpture were produced as architectural embellishments. Michael Angela, 
Raphael, and Correggio, were wall and ceiling painters to their contemporaries. 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture are indeed three branches of our art which, 
divided, are comparatively weak and meaningless, but united appear in their 
full strength, ami yield their stiblimcst tones, "their grand consummate hir- 
mony." It is evident that the architects of the great styles 1 have referred to 
thus considered them, and made them faster and adorn each other, and this 
they may ever do. While architecture inspires the sculptor, sculpture may be 
regarded as the interpreter of architecture, to which It imparts more vivid 
and distinct expression. There was s time when the chief architects knew more 
about sculpture than architecture, and were greater sculptors than they were 
architects. I refer to the great period ushered in by the revival of art in 
Italy before alluded to. These great artists I know have been cried oat against 
as having too much subjected architecture to the requirements of sculpture; 
and, Indeed, it is true that they introduced, and gave currency to manv 
flagrant shutes, both in composition and detail, but it is also true that thev 
greatly advanced architectural design by their masterly application of sculpture 
and painting to its enrichment, and by the thorough indissoluble combination 
of the three arts in many a successful and glorious conception. In their hands 
architecture regained much cf whit she had lost in the bands of the ancient 
Romans — If not all the purity and delicacr and finish of the Greeks, at least 
nearly all of the completeness, and much of the refinement of form, which bad 
given place, in the bands of the Roman conquerors of the world, to luxuriance 
and richness, as more in harmony with the sentiments and character of that 
magnificent people. The greatest event of the present year is the International 
Exhibition, which was inaugurated last week with all the porup and splendour 
that rank, intellect, and wealth could confer. That marvellous collection of the 
art and industrial products of every nation and of fvery dime is now open to 
the world. It forms, as it were, a mighty volume, on whose pages are iasrribrd 
instruction for every class snd condition of men, from the philosopher and artist 
down to the humblest mechanic. Even the mere holiday seeker, who listlessly 
walks through its galleries with the eyes of his mind half closed, will carry 
home with him tome vague impression of the might and majesty of intellectual 
power. Ilut to the earnest thoughtful soul, the results of such an Exhibition 
will be incalculable. It h a grand competitive contest on a universal scale, 
where the laudible ambition of nations and individuals conspires to the welfare 
and happiness of the whole human family. It la the developement of the grand 
principles of free trade into the higher phase of the free interchange of thought, 
tending towards the perfection of every product of art and ingenuity. I am 
glad to know that our own art is so well represented in this Exhibition, 'and that 
the models and designs sustain in so high a degree the architectural reputation 
of our countrymen. 
After allusion to the late Prince Albert, the Prtrstnrjrr gave some good 

St UIICSTIOMS TO HTDTIEXTS. 

Let me, said the President, again impress on the mind of the student at the 
breaking up of the session the necessity of regarding the Instruction he gains 
here as only one subordinate and elementary means of raising himself into the 
dignity of sn architect. No teaching is complete, or indeed of anv avail, until 
the pupil becomes his own teacher, and receives! instruction actively rather than 
passively. Every true architect, strange as it may sound in your ears, though 
he may have passed a dozen apprenticeships, anil been educated by royal or 
Imperial chartered academies, is in reality self-taught, because he cannot become 
an architect but by (aswpnr, which no external appliance ia in itself sultlcienl to 
create. It is your own thought that must render all instruction vital, convert 
all material into intellectual chyle or blood for the nourishment of the mind and 
imagination. Without thought it Is all a dead letter and of no value. It is 
thought on tbe part of the architect that lie* at the root of the greatness of 
Greek snd mediirvalist- Were Government to endow this society with a rich 
income, and appoint the most eminent prcjessors to lecture weekly to you from 
this choir, the secret uf its strength must still be in the activity of vour own 
minds. Art will not coma at the call of a legislature, nor repeat in England her 
history in Greece. Earnest thought and diligent practice ore what ia r 



to bring out the hidden might of architecture and of its professors. It is this 
that will drive you to moke proper use of every means and appliance rightly to 



employ the elements and principles of Greek, Roman, and medhrval 
It will lead you to look to the remain* of the past in a spirit of met*, 
induction rather than of that literal aud physical imitation which has strewed 
the land with mere copies of ancient examples You have every motive for 
exertion. Every consideration to inspire emulation and ambition may be drawn 
from your situation and prospects. Architecture is sometimes called the grandest 
of the arts, and when it has duly drawn upon tbe resources still possessed in the 
kindred arts of design she is clearly entitled to the epithet. Certainly there are 
no detached works of the painter or sculptor ran call up such emotion* of the 
sublime as many architectural works which could be named. — the temple of 
Ksrnac ; the Parthenon and Erecthsam ; tbe mosque of St. Sophia ; the 
cathodral* of Germany, Spam, France, England, Italy; the Alhanibra; the 
Indian tombs and palaces ( Ml. Peter's. St. Pauls, But the Gothic cathedrals 
alone are sufficient to rite a* evidence of the power of architecture to isrocluce 
the sublime beyond any other art of man. The towering pillars snd arcades 
fanning and supporting the long drawn nislo and fretted vauir, lymbolising at 
once eternity and immensity; tike ever recurriug, ever varying vista .tod 
expanse, light imposed upon and heightening and brightening light; shads 
deepening shade ; richness increasing richness, fill tits mind with sn ow« and 
amazement that few of the works of the Creator could increase. Let us not 
suppose that architecture is effete, that she died in giving birth to these prodigies, 
that it cannot grow with the age, and yield obedience to tha requirements that 
new circunutaiices create. There are no requirement* possible in the whale 
range of public or domestic life which architecture cannot adapt itself to, or 
rather, form itself upon. There are principle* in arehite.-tur* of eternal obligation, 
which cannot be laid aside without loss uf significance and beauty. Ual bewbe 
thoroughly understands the principle* of architecture, and has any adequate 
measure of inventive power, will be able ever to apply them to new csubodi- 
inent* that new want* and occasions call into existence, making submission to 
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their dictates a further opportunity of ringing tbe change! upon the beautiful 
and true,— Gentlemtn, professional men, associates, and •indents. Id addressing 
you for the last time from tfaia chair, I cannot hot refer to the great pleasure I 
have experienced in attending your meetings here from time to time. The 
litntfits I liave received are great — those I have conferred are email I hare, 
however, the gratification of handing over to my successor the interests and con- 
dition of this aociety not leaa valuable nor I cm uaeful than they were when I waa 
entrusted with them, bat with the full conviction that be will more worthily 
represent the interests of the Mciety than I mvself have done. 
The proceedings terminated by votes of thanks to the various officers and the 
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rly In the present Session, has now been 
Brothers, the contractors for the works. 
enU The wslls will bo built of red brick 



THE NEW CAVALRY BARRACKS AT COLCHESTER. 

THE erection of these barracks, for which a considerable amount was appro- 
priated by Parliamentary grant earl) 
fairly commenced by Messrs. Lu 
The erections will be solid and |* 
externally, and of the uniform thickness of 18 inches. 

The principal block of buildings will be that used by Iho officers, which Is in 
the form of a quadrangle 151 fret in length, having wings 71 feet in depth, with 
ground, first, and second floors. In the centre of this quadrangle the officers' 
mess-room will be built. This room will be 40 feet in length by 24 feet in 
width, having a capacious ante-room, with kitchen and mew men's quarters, end 
right rooms In the rear, w itb extensive cellarage. The entire ground door of the 
other portions of the quadrangle will be devoted to tbo servants of the officers ; 
whilst on the first Moor, right and left of the mesa, will be the quarters of lbs 
r immauding and field olficwrs, and the sitting-rooms and bed-rooms of the 
officers. The second Boor will be devoted to the same purpose, except that tbo 
quarters of the commanding officer will comprise all the rooms on both floors; 
whilst over the field officers' rooms will be those appropriated to the use of the 
Burgeon, One novel feature in these barracks will be the introduction of corri- 
dors or verandahs, one of which will be constructed completely round this 
quadrangle, abr at 8 feet in width and 10 feet in height In front-, the roof, which 
is to be formed of corrugated iron, will be supportod by elegant Iron columns, and 
the flooring will be covered with York paving, thus forming a lengthened prome- 
nade in all weathers. . . 

Immediately behind tbo officers' quarters will be the barracks, consisting or 
foar blocks for 73 men euch, independent of non-commissioned officers. Each of 
these blocks will be two stories high, the principal room being the barrack-room, 
&0 feet by 20, with sergeants' quarters, and lavatories and latrines at each end. 
Around these buildings also there will be formed a corridor, 7 fret 6 inches in 
width, paved with York dag, and gland in those portions of the roof which 



immediately ad}uiu the windows. 

On the western side of the ground will be constructed the stables, which will 
include all the modern arrangements and fittings. They stand in precisely the 
same order as tbe quarters for the men, the officers' stables being first, and the 
troop stables adjoining. Tho stables for officers form two blocks, the entire 
length of the building, including tbe (lore-rooms, being ICO feat by 35 feet in 
width. , . . , . 

The troop stafdea will correspond in their number with tho quarters for the 
men, there being four blocks of them. These will each be 17!* feet in length, 
exclusive of troop stores, and 87 fret in width ; tbe troop stores will be 9 feet by 
19 feet, and no less than six entrances to the stables will be provided. To each, 
of them Mocks will be attached four litter sheds, each 6 feet by 87 feet, precisely 
corresponding with those attached to the officers' stables. 

Between the soldiers' barracks and the troop stables will be the cook-house for 
the men, «5 feet square aud 12 feet high, brick and slated, and crowned with a 
large Louvre ventilator. ..... 

The quarters for tbe •tnlT- vrgranta consist of a building of two stories, 
121 feet in length by 87 feet 6 inches In width, so as to provide the requisite 
accommodation of a sitting-room and bed-room for each man, the want of which 
has been so much felt in the Infantry Barracks. These rooms will be 17 feet 
bv 11 feet 6 inches, and of proportionate height— a size equal to the principal 
rooms in many of our middle-class bouses. 

There is also to be a regimental reading- room, and, for tbe children, a commo- 
dious schoolroom, with residence for the mistress. , 

.Near to the artesian well will be erected the barrack stores. 1J9 feet by Sr feet 
6 inches, having ita back to tbe Layer Boad. to which it will form a sort of boon- 
ti.irv wall. 

There will also be constructed tbe customary baths and latrines; and farther 
down tbe Lever Boad, the quarter -master's stores, 155 fee* by Tl feet ti Inches, 
and the shoeing shed, 60 feet by 16 feet, 

Some notion msv be formed of tho extent of theae harracks from the fact that 
upwards of 7,000,001) bricks will be used in their construction. 

-■n work is entrusted to llr. Mitchell, the ccn- 



THE HEREFORD CATHEDRAL SCREEN IN THE GREAT 
EXHIBITION. 

LAST vear, savs the Dailf AWs, as tbe crowning work of the restoration of 
Lichfield cathedral, a new choir-screen was executed by Mr. tskkdmore, 
in metal-work, after designs by Mr. Scott. This screen, then the most 
important example of modern architectural metal-work, proved a triumphant 
success. It had no rival, indeed, because it was alone amongst the 
choir-screens of our cathedrals, aa a work exclusively of iron, and brass, and 
copper; but then It also stood above rivalry on tbe high ground of its own 
artistic and architectural merits. Thus, in the Lichfield screen sn absolutely 
successful experiment was achieved i and it was conclusive as a demonstration 
both of tbe admirable i t ualitte* of metal architecture and of the ability of living 
English architects and artists to work in the metals. Tbe Lichfield screen, 
however, baa not long been left to vindicate, unsupported, the eminent archi- 
tectural capacities of Iron and Its metal allies. Mr. Scott has for some time been 
Intrusted with the restoration of Hereford cathedral, and in January last bit 
suggestion was approved by tbe Hereford dean and chapter, that the required 
choir-screen should be executed in metal-work for their cathedral j and, with 
the Lichfield screen fresh in his remembrance, Mr. Scott again placed his 
drawings in the bands of tbe distinguished architectural metal-worker of 



Mr. Skidmora at once entered upon this i„ . 
energy ; and, notwithstanding the short apace of time that was before him, he 
undertook to place the Hereford screen in the Great Exhibition, as an example 
of the English metal architecture of 18*2. In tbe Great Exhibition, a little to 
the south of the eastern dome, this noble work now stands — not quite complete 
in certain matters of minor detail, and necessarily deprived of all the felieitooa 
associations that will gslbrr thickly around it in Ita ultimate resting-place 
beneath the cboir-areh of Hereford. 

It must be borne in mind that this scream baa been designed to take ita place 
in one of our cathedrals in our own times, snd wlih a view to tbe requirements 
not of the era or the Ptantagenets, but of that of Queen Victoria. It has been 
purposely constructed, therefore, of open-work, which may distinguish between 
two parts of a cathedral without at all shutting off one of litem from tbe other. 
When in its proper place lbs two extremities of this screen will abut upon the 
walla of the choir, and thus the entire work will aasnma that appearance of 
consolidated strength for which it must depend open tbe masonry of its cathedral. 
The composition, while equally true loathe Gothic style and cqnslly consistent 
with the character of a cathetiral acreen, in its treatment diners sllogether from 
that of the kindred work at Lichfield. It is an arcade of five arches ; but 
each arch Ls divided into two sub-arches, so that there are live pairs of secondary 
arches, as well as a like number of primary arches. The central arch, which 
forms tbe gateway, is of balder proportions than the rest, and it is surmounted 
by a lofty pedim'ental canopy, acutely angled, and having its slopes formed of 
straight lines. The principal structural members are for the must part all of 
iron. Tbe shafts of toe first order are partly of brass snd partly of iron ; and 
the smaller shafts are entirely of brass. The sweeps of the arch-heads are also 
of brass, splendidly enriched with vitreous mosaic in bold and most effective 
masses. The I canopy of the central arch Is surmounted by a simple cross of 
Urge site and rich adornment, and the crochets are bunches of flowers and 
leaves in I run-work of singular beauty. Within this canopy is an ample panel 
of tbe pointed vesica form, surmounted by a circle. Tbe cuspings and traecrii-s 
and tho lower panels of all tbe arches are of the most elaborate and delicate 
Iron-work, wrought with such marvellous refinement of treatment that the 
whole may be stvled a mass of iron filigree. Bqnally delicate and skilful is the 
treatment of the' capitals and corbels, which, with tbe cornice and many of the 
decorative details, are executed in copper, beaten with the point of the hammer 
after tbe early manner from the sheet of tbe metal. In pert closely studied 
from natural forms and in part happily adapted to the purest Gothic conven- 
tionalisms of foliage, these copper capitals show how completely Mr. Skidmore 
is master of the material in which he delights to work. The}- may be studied, 
with equally gratifying results, both as examples of metal-work of the highest 
order and as noble pieces of architectural detiiil. The four main arches of the 
screen, two of which are on either side of the central canopied arch, like the 
central arch itself, bare their spandrels most richly tracerled. Those arches are 
surmounted by a fries* and cornice, the whole being crowned by a parapet 
covered with scale-like bra sen tiles. At present tbe ridge is quite plain, but 
ultimately it will probably receive a low but richly-wrought creating, with 
pinnacles to mark the points of division between the arches. 

At Lichfield, on either side of the central arch, are four figures of angels, one 
of them standing in front of the spandrel between each pair of the arehes of the 
arcade ; and these angel figures represent a celestial cbnir, all of them being 
engaged either In playing on instruments of music or in the act of vocal praise. 

In tbe Hereford screen a group of two angelic figures, winged with wings of 
a meet unearthly fashion, stands as in adoration, boldly corbelled out from above 
the capitals of the clustered jamb shafts of the central ercbi and, at either 
extremity of the composition, pieced precisely In a similar position, a single 
figure of a winged angel appears to be playing upon a musical instrument. In 
the centra of the whole, supported by a corbel that rises gracefully from the 
capital of the slender central shaft, there stands a figure of the Saviour as in the 
act of resurrection. Beneath His feet, entwined amidst the foliage of the capital 
and tbe corbel, are bandies of passion- flowers, tenderly wrought in copper. 

Like the Licblictd angels, all these figures are executed in copper, which will 
retain the rich natural colour of the metal. In like manner, all the details that 
hsve been produced in the samo metal retain the true colour of the copper itself. 
The brass-work is everywhere burnished ; and where it comes into contact with 
the sparkling masses of mosaic, its surfaces are studded with jewels. The Iron 
is all painted or gill, the gilding having born most judiciously applied with a 
•paring band. The colours, with the sole exception of the greens, are all oxides 
of iron, and thus thev may be assumed to be the natural colours which iron 
itself should receive from the artist. The whole of the colouring has been most 
carefully studied, and when it is seen in the subdued light of the cathedral it 
will unquestionably produce an eminently beautiful eflecL 

With the screen there will be associated in Hereford Cathedral a large and 
splendid gas corona, and also two standards, all of tbsm of tbe same iron filigree 
work with tbe screen itself. In the Great Exhibition the corona bang* a little 
to tbe northward of the screen, snd one of the standards is grouped with three 
others, that are severally declined to give such light as maybe given by ess- 
jets in tbe cathedrals of Lichfield, Xorwich, and Calcutta. The ready facility 
with which Mr. Skklmora adapts the iron to whatever uses it mav be required 
to serve, and hie unswerving fidelity to true architectural art, art vividly shown 
in these productions. Whils most happily suited for gas lighting, both standards 
and corona are true in every detail to Gothic feeling. The corona is indeed 
a worthv companion to the screen. Conical in ita general form, it is com- 
posed of three tiers of srehrs which diverge about a central abaft. The 
arches are elaborately tnceried, and the coronet-like circle from which the 
lower arches spring, similarly enriched, ia studded with clusters of gas jets, and 
richly adorned with large pieces of transparent crystal-Ilka subitait.u that will 
not fail to enhance the effectiveness of the gas illumination. In addition 
to tbe circle of jets, seven standards, rising at right angles to them from as many 
radiating pipes, surround the whole, and are crowned each with its own cluster 
of jets. 

Total Abstaixers' 1'auk. Glasgow. — The Abstainers' Union in this 
city hare loosed and opened a perk opposite Kelvin Grove, containing 
Dearly forty acres, portions of which they have dr«S»td up in a neat 
manner. A gymnamum ami quoit-ground have also been fSjjjded, be*id<<* 
accommodations for all aorta of g 
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rOTTERY IN THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

AFTER a rapid survey of what has been as yet unTeiled by exhibitor* of 
pottery and porcelain, both British and "foreign, in the International 
Exhibition, we must confess to feeling, on the whole, a justifiable pride, in 
the productions of our pottery towns. Just step into what is decidedly the 
best-arranged rhinu establishment in the Exhibition, that belonging to 
Mews. Minton and Co., of Stoko-upon-Trent. Glance at those divine little 
rases of Celadon china, with their delicate white cords and lovely fern- 
leaves. There, is one of those vase* which is not quite so charming as the 
others. Its beanty has been marred by a quantity of tasteless gilding. In 
the manufacture of majolica rases this Arm is clearly unnpproached and 
unapproachable. Many of their articles are, indeed, magnificent triumphs 
of the potter's art, but some few of the designs ore singularly repulsive. 
There is a huge vase adorned with rillanous-looking satyrs' heads. The 
spectator turns with disgust from thoso vicious, pallid faces, those, horrid 
pale-pink li|«s and ugly protruded pah-pink tongues. There is n grand 
pair of porcelain raws with large, boldly-painted wreaths of roses and 
handsome snake liandles, to which the hue of dead gold has been imparted. 
Thru are nit her hcavv and stylish articles, and are much admired, but 
their design is very faulty. It is not well to let our eyes travel beyond the 
lower limits of the raw. That huge and heautifid article with those lordly 
rums" heads looking forth fmm its sides, is poised upon tho shoulders of 
some three or four pretty little children, whose faces cannot be seen, for 
they are Wot earthwards. All this is positively painful. When you wo 
Alius carrying tho world on his shoulder*, you glance at the lusty fellow's 
splendid muscular development, and have no fears that the huge ball will 
break his spine and crush every square inch of his body. Hut hern the 
idea is very different. The little vase-bearers arc more babies, and should 
Iw flying about in a carriage drawn by doves instead of groaning under • 
huge burden of porcelain. 

Etruria is well represented in the Exhibition by the grandson of the 
celebrated Wedgwood. The manufacture of those beautiful vases of light- 
blue jasper has only recently been revived. They were out of fashion, it 
aoenis, for some twenty years or so. There is a huge specimen with lovely 
white bas-reliefs, representing a sacrifice, and some fine heads of goats and 
wild boars, with magnificent borders of oak and laurel-leaves. It is the 
largest thing of the kind ever made, being three feet high and two feet 
•cross at the top. 

Alderman Copeland's collection of Parian figures is surpassed by that of 
Wo particularly direct attention to the statuette of 

" Willi retal ilea, anil look 
Was pictured. u.ll 
(Itta raw »he doth I 
• Y«, 1 asa llcstrk* - rcsiru noo will ! ' - 

In the alderman's glass cases are to be seen some exquisite specimens of 
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courts, especially that devoted to the exhibition of articles 
from the imperial manufactory at Sevres, is particularly rich in that beauti- 
ful description of porcelain called Celadon, to which we have already called 
attention. Celadon, on account of its exceedingly brittle nature, is very 
difficult to manufacture, and in France, indeed, is made only at Sevres. The 
specimens here exhibited consist of several large vases, very graceful in 
form, like most objects of art turned out by our highly artistic frinida 
•own the Channel. The following is the process employed. First, the 
rase is modelled, and the figures put on with a brush. Then the rase is 
put into a glaze, after which it is gradually and tenderly introduced into 
ail oven. Just look at those raised white figures on that fine stonc-eolonreil 
ground. I'lace a light within the vase, when the shades of evening have 
fallen, and vase and figun-s will suddenly assume the loveliest uf rose- 
coloured lints. In M. Iladrot's fine collection of porcelain we were particu- 
larly struck with some beautiful articles in Celadon which had bu n made 
for the Emperor and Empress of the French. These consist of an oral vase 
and two lam]*. On one of the latter is finely painted the head of Nupoleon 
III. ; on the other is an exquisite likeness of the Empress Eugenie. The 
price of Ihe Imperial lamps is ahont £6 each. 

In the porcelain exhibited by M. Jullim there is an exquisitely beautiful 
tea service in what is styled mrtsJHe gold, and an equally beautiful coffee 
service in metallic emerald. We confidently predict that during the months 
of May, June, July, August, and .September, sighs enough to turn a mill 
will daily Ik; breathed from rosy lips over those delicious bit* of china. We 
earnestly recommend the exhibitor of those treasures to look better after 
them than he has hitherto dune, or some day he will, on returning to his 
stall, find himself the victim of some fair porcelain kleptomaniac. Amongst 
the Sevres porcelain we noted a pretty rar-e, of the celebrated I'olour styled 
Sou du Barri. This colour i* painted on. Limoges exhibits some fine 
pieces of china. A magnificent central piece of biscuit paste, with enamel, 
is one of its most noteworthy contributions. M. Poual, from that quarter, 
exhibits a collection of pbiles. cups, saucers, teapots. (fcc, in a beautiful 
white porcelain, which is totally without flaw, and almost transparent. 

Some of the best imitations of Ihe strangest sort, of Palissy ware are to b<> 
found under the French flag. Most readers know how fond that enthusi- 
astic designer, Bernard Palissy, was of constructing plates and dishes 
representing the bottom of the sen, covered with shell', pebbles, and sea- 
weeds, fishes and snakes, and how he gave to those, plates and dishes with 
their contents the name of rustic pieces ; and also how speedily ' 
species of ware became the fashion 
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reeominiend a visit to those imitations of Palissy. Perhaps the strangest 
article of the lot is a large oval looking-glass with a frame which would 
hare delighted the great" Bernard himself, covered as it is with lizards, 
fishes, tortoises, marine plants, frogs, beetles, sea shells, and surmounted by 
a naked little urchin who lustily blows his conch. Underneath the fish and 
reptile mirror are a great number of plates and dishes which swarm with 
creatures of the kinds we have already specified, and jugs in the shape of 
sea monsters with mouths horribly agape. On the lowi-si range are three 
dishes far superior in workmanship to the other articles exhibited. In one 
of thoso dishes the principal figure is a pike, the skin of which is excellently 
rendered. Grouped round this ravenous creature are. lizards, shell fish, 
leaves, Jtc. In another dish it .handsome snake soems engaged in mesmer- 
ising an unhappy frog, of a brigfir-sjjeen colour. In the third and last of 
our dishes of predilection a well-develoix-d perch, wonderfully natural in 
form and colour, is the piscatory centre of attraction, and decidedly will be 
the oliserved of all tasteful observers. 

From the gn at manufactory of Dremlrn eliina, nt Meissen, we hare a very 
large display of vases and human figures. In the rases every detail is can- 
fully given ; Imt there is a remarkable suprralmmlancc of ornament. In 
this Saxon department there, are some prettily-shaped but badly coloured 
luce figures. We were much struck here with a cup, cover, and stand of 
riiniiry-coloured porcelain. The colour is singularly rven. Our very old 
friend, the Chinaman, represented in the art of singing and accompanying 
himself on a musical instrument, confronts us under the Saxon luinner. 
His wrinkles aud unmistakable "rule the mist" expression ore as strongly 
marked as usual, and he still wears lus old coat of that peculiar reddish brown 
hue which we have never seen in any porcelain save that of Dresden. Opposite 
him is his wife, as sulnnissivc looking and uninteresting as ever. After 
visiting the old vagRl«nd Chinaman, let not the- reader forget to glance at 
those pretty water bottle* of terra-cotta, ornamented with raised figures, not 
very remarkable for their execution. 

In the Berlin collection there 1b some very perfect painting on porcelain. 
We strongly recommend our English manufacturers to have a look at tho 
beautiful colours, more especially the greens and blues, for which the Prus- 
sian china is remarkable. The llerlin vases want, as a rule, that lightness 
and elegance for which the French vases are pre-eminent. But no one can 
pick a hole in the splendid Parian nautilus shell, with its lovely mermaid 
supporters. 

In various courts, both British and foreign, there are to be aeon exceed- 
ingly elegant imitations of Greek and Egyptian vases. We an* surprised 
that no ingenious and enterprising manufacturer has thought of copying a 
few of those clay books prepared many centuries before Christ by tho cun- 
ning hand of the Assyrian potter, and lighted on some years ago by the 
indefatigable Mr. Laynnl in the palace of the mighty Sennacherib, The 
library of that prince seems to haTc consisted of at least 2,01)0 brick volume* 
of various shad's and sizes, many of them fashioned like cylinders, not a 
few six-sided, and fir subject* relating to all manner of things. There 
were to lie found primers in clay, old almanacks in clay, receipts (stamped, 
of course) in clay ; love letters and business letters in clay ; history books 
in clay. These old bricks, according to that most erudite of antiquaries, 
Mr. Samuel Birch, are composed of clay and straw, and were, dried in the 
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CHURCH, CHAPEL, AND SCHOOL BU1LDINO. 

RKxnrXQ.— The conveyance of the Oreyfriars" Church here, for many yearn 
used a* the town Bridewell, has been executed by the Corporation, with the 
consent of the Lords of the Treasury, to the Rev. W. W. Phelps, who has 
collected half of the at 10,000 required for its restoration. 

Sot-riiisiiiT.— The foundation-stone of a new church has just been laid at 
Eeelesficld, Southport. by Lord Skelmersdale. The building will accommo- 
date about 1,000. 

Hvjsts. — Mr. Edcs is about to restore the Church of Spaldwick in thia 
county. It has some good tsiints — three screens in original position, sc|x»- 
niling the nave and char re I. the aisles and chantrey chapel, and the chapel 
and chancel. There remain traces of the rood loft on the jambs of the 
chancel arch, and two sixteenth century seats remaining, together will) some 
Norman mouldings. 

Oxpohii. — The new church of St. Giles's was consecrated a few days 
since. The style adopt .si is the Gothic. The plan embraces a nave, with 
an aisle on each side ; the chancel, formed under the tower, with an apse at 
the east end ; and north and south transepts abutting from the tower. The 
vcslry is on the north side. Tho approaches are from the west end, a porch 
leading to the south aisle, and a door in the end of the south transept. The 
tower stands at the east of tho nave, between the apse and transept, and is 
intended to be surmounted by a lofty spire. In tho interior are some pecu- 
liar features. The columns supporting the clrrestory walls are solid blocks 
of polished Aberdeen granite. The groining in Ihe chancel roof is in 
bands of different coloured stonework, springing from polished Ib'vonshirc 
marble columns. The same kind of columns are also used in the sedilia. 
and in Ihe windows of the aisles. The roof of the nave is arched with phun 
boarding and moulded rilst, the only timbers showing being the cross-lwams 
and ring-posts. The roof altogether is by no means plain, being decorated 
with painting in bands and panels of brilliant colours. The height of Ihe 
roof is sixty feet. The floors are laid with tiles, in patterns of various 
colours and* designs, the chancel lieing of Minion's encaustic work. The 
tiling is also used against the wall of the apse to the height of the window. 
The altar, of oak, stands against a atone wall, intended to support 
Oak screens, in connection with the choir stalls, are placed 
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across the transept. The pulpit is in stone, marble, mid alabaster. The 
font is of different-coloured stone, elevated on a floor laid villi ornamental 
tiles anil marble square*. Thr- ami, up to tin- present time, has been nlsmt 
£7,<MM>, leaving the carving, sittinffx. ami spirt- to ho providnl for. Tlu-so 
■will cost nearly £2.<M)n more. The architect is 0, K. Street, Esq., London ; 
the builder*. Minsrs. Joseph Castle, of Oxford. 

Yorksitike. — Alwrfopl Chnn-h has just l» . n re-opened, aft rr undergoing 
flic- ]<phT!« of restoration! Tin.' design is Mr. Sahiu's, and in in the i.irly 
d<«nraicd style. The building in entered by a porch .on the south. Im 
windows are all d«itirat«sl with corbels. The east window i< of stained glass. 
The pulpit it of Cncn slonc. on short pilaster* of Cornish ser'ientino 
■ait. The north and south aisle* arc separated from the MUM by colon- 
nades, which eont.iin four pillars and archi-s. The nave t* lightolhy sixti en 
clerestory trefoil windows ; the north aisle by four two-light windows, wliilc 
the south lias a baser nmnlHX, owing; to the presence of two disin*. The 
roof is open, of light appearance, the timber stainesl and Tarnished. The 
whole is supported on corbels and ribs, forming circular arches. At the 
west end of the church, there being no arch into the tower, is a small and 
light gallery. Tho expense of rest oralion lias l« en aboa; £:i,l>t)n. 

Westhi-bt-ox-Trim. — The beautiful reredos. which is earriisl round the 
apse of th<i chanced of the Church of the Holy Trinity. SS. Pi ter and Paul, 
in this place, is now uncovered. The following description of this work of 
art we rail from a local contemporary " The stone- work was finished 
about this time last yir. and consists of a large centre panel, containing 
'Tlie Last Supper," carved in high relief, adapted from the great fresco, by 
Raphae l, in the suppressed monastery of St. Onofrio, at Florence. This 
ocrupies the whole of the space over the' communion tabic, under a beautiful 
canopy, surmounted by » figure of ' The < iood Shepherd." On either xidc 
of the apse is an arcade of .four arches, with recessed panel*. Colour has 
been very sparingly introduced into the central subject, ns the bold relief of 
the sculpture doe's not require such addition. The nimbi of the hca<lsaro 
gilded, as well as the diapered background. The first and second tables €if 
the dcealogne are introduced into the first and third panels on the north 
Hdc, and the Cn-esl and the Lord's Prayer into the first and third pu neU on 
the south side. The lettering is of a distinct character, with illuminated 
anil gilded capitals, and other ornaments introduced. This ocrupim four 
out of the eight panels. The ground-work of the remaining fimi panels is 
coloured with rich diaper work, and two largo medallions painted in each. 
The western panel, on the north side, has the cross keys and sword, as 
lieing the emblems of the dedication of the church, and the pelican as em- 
blematical of the atonement. The opposite panel on the south side has the 
Agnus Dei, and the monogram of the aacn-d name. The four medallions; in 
the centre of the cantisl sido of the npse have the symK.ls of the four Evan- 
gelists. The buttresses, cuspings. croeketings, Tudor flowcr-en-stings and 
ungel-uiiial*, surmounting the canopies, and colonred so as to harmonise 
with the general effect, relieved with gold, properly used in the upper por- 
tions of the work, in order to reflect the light which falls upon them, pro- 
duce a general rich and brilliant effect, which, blending with the four 
beautifully painted windows by O'Connor above, form an admirable contin- 
uation of colour. This arrangement of colour is in strict accordance with 
the practice of treating works of a similar character in our ancient parish 
churches, and that something of the sort did exist at Westbnry church is 
provisl beyoDil donbt by the number of fragments of alabaster figures, richly 
paint. si and gildid. discovcresl beneath the fioor of the chancel when it was 
repaired. The modern roof is the only part which de tract- from the beauti- 
ful appearance of the chancel, being "of painted deal, and of a poor and 
miserable design." The whole of the works carried out in this church have 
been under the direction of John Norton, Esq.. arehitcct, of '24 Old Bond 
Street, London, a ml l*»rk Street, Bristol. The colouring ami decorating 
the rcredon were' entrusted to Mr. Cased], of 4fi South Monlton Sire*!, 
London. The stone work and carving are by Parmer, of London. 

ltioiSTK« Cik kcii.- A subscription, headed by the Bishop of Oxford, 
has lsecn set on foot for the restoration of tin's church, which is onr of the 
largest in the diocese. It is contemplated to take down the whole of the 
galleries, restore the chancel, reseat the church with open pews, and to 
introduce a stained glass window or two. The cost is estimated at £3,iKM>, 
al«nt a hnlf of which sum has already b^en subscribed. We bear that the 
plans ot .Mr. Beatley. of Oowrr Stns't, have been adopted, and trust that 
every dutiful son of the Church will aid in the good work. 



SCHOOLS. 

STArronrf. — The new Grammar School here has just liecn finished. It is 
bnilt in a modified tiothic style', of brick, with white stone dressing.. The 
erection is divided into two chambers — each apartment being almut 70 by 
30 feet. The roof is of open timber, atxl of considerable altitude. Tin- 
windows arc large, and shed u tlixsl of light and cheerfulness in upon the 
scholar. Mr. Word is the architect, and Mr. Esph-y the builder. Its eu»t 
is als>nt £S.(M)0. We may also add. that the master's house adjoining con- 
tains several special class-rooms. On its top story are sleeping apartments for 
boarders, having direct communication wilh the school by means of a w ind- 
ing staircase in a little bi ll-turret at the side of the buihiing, 

Krxosrr.T .»*» Wiiis-rns, — The Inist-cs of the endowed schools at these 
places are aliont to erect new school buildings. In the first the buildings 
comprise schools fur lioys, girls, und infants, with class-rooms; residences 
for both master and mistress, and play-gronnds and conveniences for each 
school. In the latter place, an infant-school and residence fvr the mistress 
Will be erected. The architect is Mr. Sugdcn, cf Leek. 



days siaee the 1 

was. laid, in connection with th.' church of SI. John llie Evangelist. It i 
Is- called the Cheyne School, will In- erect- 1 in the Gothic style (so as to 
be in harmony with the church), ami will co»t afl.'JOrt. 

S AmumounR. — Last week the foundation-stone of a new Snwlny-«rhnoI, 
in connection with the Bar Church, was laid. It will ba twice the sue of 
l!:c former one, and, with the silo, will owl over £1,001), 

SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 
(XS Friday last the I 

U the vote of XllCGitt (be th* science and art department, an 
conversation took place. After Mr. Adderlcv, air. Lowe, and Mr. Cogan had 
made some observation! on the Museum of Irish I ndustry anil Sir Hubert Kane, 
Mr, Dillwyn said ha doubled the propriety of soliciting the public money for 
schools of art, however useful they might bo in tliunuelvcs. He doubted th« 
ail vantage* of government aid In promoting art. That art ami manufactures 
hail advanred of late he had no doubt • but it was due, he behevcil, to the im- 
petus given by the Exhibition of 1851. anil which was being repealed in the 
Exhibition of the present year, and the competition thus occasioned, rather than 
to any direct government aid in the shape of art schools. He therefore proposed 
that th* vote should b« reduced by tho excess on this account over the vote of 
last year. He moved to strike alt from the total sum of £7,10$ tho aggregate 
of excesses aa various items which be referred to. — Mr. II. Seymour supported 
tlie amendment, reminding the committee that if they determined to confine 
the rote to the same amount at last year, no harm could be done, as the depart- 
ment had now in band a balance of StlfiOl). With the views of the govern- 
ment upon the subject of education expressed this year, he considered that it 
was most inconsistent on their part to ask the committee to increase the ex- 
penditure under this vote. He doubted very much the expediency of the ex- 
penditure upon the photographic department. — Mr. A. Smith concurred in tin 
complaint of the amount of the vote. He thought all the government ought to 
do with regard to science was to purchase collections and place them in mast urns. 
— Mr. Black thought the state was taking upon it that which ought to b* dons 
by parents of the higher ranks themselves In the education of ihc.r children. 
He was, therefore, prepared to vote against the sum fur science and art. — Mr. 
Blackburn also opposed the vote. — Mr. Lowe said it had been the pleasure of 
the house to fuund this department of science and art, and the only question waa 
whether its object had been answered. He fullv believed it hat been. Let it 
be asked where the designs of Copclaml and Minion originated ? Where the 
designs of terra cotte at the Horticultural Gardens? The design after Lucca 
della Robbia ? Why, in the design* of the students of the art schools. Where 
did the students at the ttoyal Academy first learn the principles of art ? In the 
schools of the Science and Art Department. It was complained that this vote 
was increasing. That waa the very merit of it. If the principle were a wrong 
one, let it be altered. But, so long as they adhered t" the rul>-> laid down, there 
was a necessary Increase, especially in the provisions for the circulation among 
the country schools of examples and diagrams of art, anil the expenses of tho 
carriage and packugo of those articles in the preparation of photographic ap- 
paratus. With regard to the latter vote, he might observe that tbey hail given 
up distributing positive photographs; they now sent negatives only. The in- 
creased establishments necessarily Involved a large outlay for the o(S -ers, keepers, 
assistants, anal clerks of the various collections. The picture gallery which had 
been erected hail formed n model for that in the Exhibition, which be waa sure 
they all admired. — Lord H. Lennox said that the discussion had proved that all 
those institutions which were supported by public money should be represented 
by a responsible minister. He looked upon tho South Kensington Museum as a 
national institution, which well deserved all the support it had received. To it 
belonged the credit of originating a system of circulating copies of works of art 
throughout the country, thus rendering the collection purchased by the public 
not merely a metropolitan but a national collection. — After a few words from 
Colonel Sykes and Mr. Ayrton,-Mr. Uil wyn replied, and said it was Ml inten- 
tion to reeluce the gross vote by £7,106.— Th* committee divided, for the 
reduction of tho vote, 48. Against it, 111. The vote wai then agreed to. 

* 

THE MIDDLE LEVEL CATASTROPHE. 

THE destruction of th* sloicc and bridge connected with the Middle Level 
outfall, which oast £30,001) for construction, has been attended with fearful 
If llli. including the inundation of a thousand acres of land, and a considerable 
destruction of property. Th* entire drainage of a vast portion cf the fens 
between Lvnn and f'eterborougb depends upon this cut, which bos been regarded 
as quite a Vest in drainage, and it empties itself into the Ouie about three miles 
above I.ynn. Ou lb* 4th test, the bridge and sluice were entirely destroyed (it 
is supposed through being made on a sandy foundation) and a bouse or two 
enguiphed. Since that time the moat strenuous exertions have been put forth 
to construct a dam for the purpose of keeping out the tidal waters, but all has 
failed, though between twenty snd thirty barges filled with sand have been sank 
(onlv to be wssbed *waw aa if thev were tovs). and about SO.000 sand bags 
have been thrown into the river. The spring tides have, therefore, rushed up 
the cut with unbounded velocity and power, throwing down bridges, forcing 
hug* breaches in the banks, and inundating vast tracts of land. Ou Monday 
afternoon last the tide washed a barg* from her mooring, capsiaed her, drove 
ber against St. Peter's Bridge, and dashed it to shivers. During the first tide 
on Mtndav two breaches w«re made in the bank on the north-west aid* of 
the cut, about a mile apart. One of these was suctcssmtly stopped, but the 
other spread, and when we were there it was not leas than flity yards wide, and 
the water was rushing through with a sound like "the shout of a mighty 
cat.iract." The sight here is awfully grand ; aa far as the eye can reach is on* 
vast body of water. Houses were submerged eight or ten feet, and a number of 
stacks were wen floating about. The line to Wilbcarh from Lynn was beneath 
water for nearly a mile, and th* trains were unable to run : the telegraph posts 
were washed away, and a stack of straw floated on to the railway hues and 
there rested. It waa computed that there was, or would be, in a few hours, not 
leas than 7,000 aires of some of tho most productive land in 1 jigland beneath the 
water, and it is feared that by Friday (to-day, which will be the highest tide), not 
less ihan 140,000 acres of laiid will be Inundated. The destruction of all this 
property Is frightful 
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of the tenant farmers as their countenances testify. We believe there is no 
expectation of being able to construct the ilam till the neip tide*. The coat of 
repairs which are rendered nacrssiirv, apart from the loss of property by the 
flood, it is supposed will not be much' less than £IOI),0flO. The works are being 
vigorously prosecuted by alwut 31X1 men under Mr. Leather, cod tractor. The 
following cnglnters have in.npe.ted the. damage: — Sir John Rcnruc, C.E. ; Mr. 
Hawkabaw.C.K.; Mr. Fowler. C.E. ; and Mr. Smith. C.E. Magdalen (en, and 
a |ortioci of llruad Fen and Marshland Fen, ate under water now. 

OX TI1F. LIFE OF WEI.BY riGINV 

F" i ■ an evident fact, hut scarcely a truiam, that any man who in these days 
would be a reformer in art mut bring to the effort an extraordinary power of 
mind ; ar.il it wrai to me that this power may bo spoken of aa of three kinds— 
the power of logic, the power of design, the power of enthusiasm ; muscular 
Intellect, magical imagination, electric passion ; the head of the man, hU hand, 
hiii heart. For the aake of illustration let me cite, aa men whose fame is 

jvluce, Buskin, Harry, Pugin, 
t without the ability of design 
leer], from that; but, beyond 
, the keen critic, stern teacher of the abstract. Barry, the graceful master of 
the pencil) the clear- headed, nimble-fingered, unimpassioned worker, working 
steadily in silence, and winning the day, without a word of philosophy, without 
a flutter of emotion. Pugin, the visionary dreamer, a man of most laborious 
hand, of relined and fertile fancy, of solid intellectual strength ; but a wrestler 
wrestling fitfully in heat and rage, and losing the dav — the more the pity — 
his philosophy in tatters, and his passion a wreck. And if yon require mo to 
snggeat who shall be called the greatest of the three. 1 must ask Barry and 
Pugiu to ilividc my suffrage — the one the sailer with the stream, the other the 
sailer against the stream. It is no disparagement to the sailer oTioee the stream 
if, in the judgment or practical minds, ho must here give place to practical 

I rannot, perhaps, set forth my views of I'ugin la a single sentence better 
than this. He was a genuine reformer of art ; no mean office. He combined in 
his own person all the three species of reforming energy ; — no usual thing: 
and he combined them in no usual force ['anion of the mojt passionate on 

was cf the I 



familiar to ns, of our own dar, and of uur own province, 
Ku-Vin, (he subtle thinker the rxnuiaitc noet. not within 
— far from it; not without fervid aeal — far, indeed, fr< 



reigned within him supreme. Hia artistic ability 
order nf his day — the very highest. As for logical skill,— oven of this he bail 
enough for his mission, awl, what is more singular, he had not too much. 

lie died but ten years ago; he lived but forty vears. To some of us, when 
we look back reflectively, it would almost seem as if he hail died a century since, 
and lived a century : soinuoh seed did he sow ; so much fruit has it produced. 

1 have thus, I think, made sufficiently clear my purpose for to-night. I am to 
Bpeak of Welby Pugiu, not as an odd tub, not as a crazy fanatic, not aa a lost 
and wasted light, not as a defeated foe ; but as a giant iu his day, of whose sta- 
ture the vocation which, we represent may fairly and for many a year be proud : 
a man of genius — of such strange genius 'as to appear rather the ideal of somo 
old romance than the living compeer of yesterday. 

The life of Welby I'ugin was of three chapters': his yonth. his manhood, his 
eclipse. It will be'interesliug to make one chapter more, that we may under- 
1 his origin — the origin, thai is to say, of his career — that which brought 
t his mission, and brought him forward to meet it. To sketch these tour 
. ters of the history of the art-reformer can scarcely fail to prove instructive 
and stimulative to earnest minds. On the other band", to follow the journey of 
the man— to murk his uneasv footsteps, his persistent but fallacious purpose, his 
ultimate disappointment ami despair — may encourage most of us to be well 
pleaaed that we are not men of genius. 

I. Tub Cifarrxit of Oitiotsr. 
Welby Pngin, born in 1812, had begun by 1877 to bo an acknowledged artist 
The first question, therefore, is this,— What was the state of things into which 
in 162" this destined reformer came ? The second question follows, — What was 
he, how prepared, who came as he did into this state of things to be a 



At the close of the last century, the condition of English architecture was 
this. The practice of the Classic style had degenerated into a certain imbecile 
frippery that canuot be denied, and need not bo described — mere tatters of 
Cmque-centUt design patched together in lath and piaster, rasing and cradling, 
hollow iron, and sanded wood. The practice of a certain Meduoral style had 
recently come in as a new fashion, and upon the self-same easr principles. 
Horace Walpide's Strawberry Hill. Batty Langlcy's line orders of Gothic archi- 
tecture, James Wya'.l's ecclesiastical restorations, and the Carlton House con- 
servatory " In imitation of a cathedral," are fair samples of the works which were 
with diflVnlty accomplished, and Willi unanimity admired: the same imbecile 
frippery, the same tatters of design tacked together, in the same lath and plaster, 
casing and cradling, hollow iron, and sanded wood. 

During the first quarter of the new century, mutters Improved to some extent 
The close of the war set Englishmen idl upon their travels; and the popularity 
of the puce Greek school, which bud been acquiring influence gradually for sixty 
years, chiefly under Stuart and Itevctt, was raised to the utmost by the exer- 
tions of many well-known and esteemed writers, somo of whom are still with us 
in honourable age. At the same time, in Gothic. John ISritton felt emboldened 
to commence, his celebrated illustrations of the English Cathedrals (in 1816); 
following the issue of his ■ Antiquities," begun in I WIG, which followed again 
the publication of Carter's " Delineations." commenced in 17114. Nevertheless, 
in both styles, although the delineation nf ancient examples, and the art of imi- 
tating them, consequently, in new designs, was vastly improving, it must not be 
supposed that the throne af the counterfeit hud in any material degree been 
shaken. In metropolitan buildings sham Doric porticos of paiutcd rompo hid 
flimsy fronts of no one knew what ; whilst neat baronial dwellings in the country 
affected to keep the villages in awe by sham cannon peeping out of embrasures 
of wood. 

In these circumstances there came into some note in London the elder Pugln. 
He was a French refugee ; and had been for many years employed as an office 
draughtsman by Mr. Nash, the then great king of nil this compo architecture, 
when at length, beiug about the age of fifty, he married, and in course of a little 
lime established himself in independent business as a professed architectural 



author and designer, as we may call it, to the trade, with an offico and half a. 
dozen pupils — ruled by his lady with a rod of iron. 

The taste of the elder Pugln was altogether Gothic; and his first pablication, 
which appeared in MSI, was entitled ** .Specimens of Gothic Architecture," — a 
work even yet well known. Britton's " Antinomies " had been before the public 
for a good many vears ; and his M Cathedrals 1 had been for Ave years in coarse 
of publication. Pugiu may be said, therefore, to have merely followed the lead 
of others; but his engravings were so good and serviceable, that his work had a 
decided success, and his name became well known. In I KM be published another 
similar work, on the " Antiquities of Normandy." ISritton being here associated 
with him, success still attended his efforts ; and he afterwards published other 
similar works. But we have now arrived at the period when his son, the proper 
subject of this sketch, began to attract attention, as himself an artist of note, in 
182., as has been said, at the age of fifteen. 

Meanwhile, the Eclectic school of practice had come fully Into public authority, 
and Greek and Gothic were recognised as the two ureal sister styles of architec- 
ture, which never could become rivals. To remind you of the buildings which 
were being erected at or about that time, I may mention Wyatvlllc's Windsor 
Castle, Soonc's Bank of England, Wilkin's University College, Smirke's Poet 
Office; Mr. Cockcrcll's earlier works, such as St George's Chanel; Mr. Tile's 
Scotch Church ; Mr. Poynter's St. Katherine's, Kegent's Park ; Nash's Hugger- 
stone Church, and Barry's churches at Brighton and the North of London, 

The condition of architecture at the time of Welby Pugin's yonth will thus 
lie pretty clearly understood. The state of stupor of twenty years before had so 
far changed, that lea-ling practitioners were displaying considerable refinement 
of design, chiefly in Greek, partly in Gothic ; and, although it must not be 
disguised that inferior men were daily exhibiting all tho imbecility of style and 
imposture of construction which had characterised 111* preceding age, vet tho 
art, as a whole, was manifestly coming towards that stag.! of amendment when 
reform stent in. 



l .l£in ntav aiso oc wieraoiy cic-ar. in uic nesi uomic scnooi in i,ofKi 
oalv son of the clever, earnest, and hardworking master, and the equally 
and most indomitable mistress, had grown tip clever, studious, and indom 
to nearly man's estate. He had been clever from the cradle; from earl; 
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The train of circumstances which bad produced the character of young Welby 
Pugin may also be tolerably clear. In the beat Gothic school in I^widoa, an 

clever 
Md table, 
early boy- 
hood he had been a draughtsman as if by intuition ; and it may as well be at 
onee confessed that iL was very early seen that be was to be a wilful, wayward, 
passionate, and indeed eccentric man. This was precisely the person to become 
a reformer. 

Of the other reformer of the day It is not within our present province to say 
much ; but, to give due effect to the mission »f Pngin, wo must not forget ih.it Harry 
was his contemporary. For tho reform of architecture was destined to take not 
one direction only, but two ; and up to the present moment, great as have been 
the resulU of Pugin's leadership in Gothic, those of Barry's leadership in Italian 
have also been very great Ol these two famous men, Harry carried a funeral 
light in St Augustine's when he who waa so strangely his comrade, and never 
his rival, was laid sadly in an almost neglected grave; and when wo buried 
Barry In honour beneat h the ancestral roof of Westminster, bigot as Pugin was, 
if he had lived ha would have been there. 

IL Tiik Chatter of Tooth. 

At fifteen, old Pugin's skilfsl and enthusiastic boy, finding the regular work 
of his father's office a bore, was picked op by a fashionable silversmith, to bo 
tamed into money in the designing of fashionable Gothic plate. I always pity 
a manufacturer's artist I picture the ready fancy and the skilful hand conti- 
nually kept under a cloud by the decrees of the oonnting-bonse. Before long it was 
worth while — it paid, that is to say — for Messrs. Kandell & Bridge to boast of 
this and that goblet and dish as the design of young Mr. Pngin ; but I dare say 
there was otherwise little, if any, departure from the time-honoured custom 
whereby the individuality of the artist is swallowed up in " the well-known 
reputation of the Ann." 'No doubt there are art- manufacturers listening to me 
now ; they are honourably esteemed and encouraged here, and long may it be 
so ; let me be excused hy'tbesn for what I now aay ; but there is a maxim which 
I would fain urge oponthem as a manly principle — and a principle that will 
pay, 1 am sure, however improbably, because it is a manly one, and ought to 
pay. Pity your poor artist, and give him at least tho credit 'of his work ; boast 
of his name, if yea please, but do not boast of his work and call it yours ; tako 
the money, but'let him havo the fame. 

Pugin was soon picked up again, however. This time it was an upholstrrer 
who got hold of him ; and his work waa to design Gothic furniture for Windsor 
Castle. Out of this engagement nothing particular arose, except, quite acci- 
dentally, his first grand whim. He was of the ago of fifteen, remember, for it 
was only June 1027. 

Whims are the incentive efforts of genius. There are some people who never 
get beyond ibis whimsical stage ; perhaps they are to lie geniuses in another 
world; but there are others who get through it early. Pugln was one of these 
last; he went quickly over tho ground; but the whimsicality was stupendous. 
So now comes whim the first 

At the upholsterer's he met the son of a scene-painter of Coven t Garden 
theatre. He had never been in a theatre in his life; the only theatre to which 
his Puritanical mother took him waa tho chapel of the fanatical Edward Irving, 
tho apostle of the Unknown Tongues. "Terribly long sermons," be would say ; 
| nn hour and a half at a lime, and he couldn't understand a word of it Now, 
however, he went behind the scenes at Covent Garden, and at onee understood 
all about that Gothic scenery was fashionable. He made a rush at the sub- 
ject: studied the processes of painting and machinery, and for some time, aa a 
mere boy, was the great Gothic designer of i.uih things. Not content with thla, 
he cut to pieces the attic story of his old father's house in Great Itussell Street, 
formed it into A theatre of his own, and there revelled in designing (to use the 
words of Mr. Ferrcy) " the most exquisite scenery, with fountains, tricks, traps, 
drop-scenes, wings, soffites, billy scenes, flats open tints, and every magic 
change of which stage mechanism U capable." Suffice it to aay that he rode his 
hobby very hard over this pleasant landscape for about two years without draw- 
ing rein ; then suddenly throwing it on its haunches, with the unceremonious 
kick of genius, be dismissed it for another whim. 

HU new passion was the sea. Whether the ocean is a Gothic*' 
these days, when everything is matter of opinion, might be a c, 
bate; but Pugin lovod it to his living dav. -There is nothing worth li' 
for," he would say, » but Goth* architecture and a boat |" A sort of Ga 
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in art, be took the command of a smack, and then of a schooner, and went lata 
trade. At length old Neptune— perceiving, perhaps, that ono mora foolish young 
rover »» ripe for a lesson— cast him lamentably upon Scottish rocks, and left 
him hnlf-nrownod and half-starved to acck a friend where be might. He made 
his melancholy way to Edinburgh ; went courageously to one of the principal 
architects, Olid introduced himself ami his misadventure. Gillespie Graham 
clothed and fed his erratic professional brother joyfully, pat a purse in his pocket, 
and sent him home to London, with a dose of sound Caledonian rowi«el, and a 
keepsake wberebv to remember it — the good man's silver compasses. All this 
produced satutetoiT results. On his arrival in London the r*|ieutant sailor look 
earnestly to art. Six years afterwards one of tbo most striking designs for the 
Palace of Westminster (somn said it was the best of all) was Pugin's work in 
Gillespie Graham's name. In Herbert's portrait, after many years more, Pugin 
hubls in his bands the venerable silver compasses. 

The date of this not unfortunato shipwreck was 1890 ; and the rained com- 
mander had reached the age of eighteen. He now took to art, I have said) be 
took to it, however, still whimsically. 

The next was en architectural whim,— the establishment of a factory for 
Gothic carving. He took large premise* at Covcnt Garden; engaged carvers, 
and undertook the supply of ornamental work for architects, in all quarters of 
Uie country ; making, of course, his own designs of detail, as he alone, even at 
eighteen, could make them. It seems a hard thing to say, but we are scarcely 
surprt'ed to tie told, that within a few months the speculation proved a total 
failure. 

The idea seems ridiculously natural, but one might fairly say that, amongst 
all thc-e whims, it is a wonder he had not married. Well, lie had married. "1 
bad married," in would tell you, " twice before I bad shaved once." It was a 
short cmirlshlp ; the voung wife, came from the sccne-paintiug connection ,- sbc 
was taken home to old Sir. Pugin's house, in Great Russell Street; the parent* 
much disapproved the match, but they did not dare to thwart their wayward 
son. Tho poor glrj, however, proved an affectionate companion; and when she 
died, within the year, the boy-husband's he-vrt seemed broken. The desolate 
youth, in his infinite depression, looked back upon hi* past life. To smile at his 
hyperbole would be sacrilege. He was not twenty: he looked back over six 
years; there bad been crowds into those six years— even bis stern mother said 
so—" a whole lifetime of woe." Whim after whim : he rciolvwl to seek out for 
her burial some pleasant place after the pleasantness of his own odd fancy. Ho 
took her to Chrlslchurcb, in Hampshire, because it was a pleasant place. Three 
week* after her death ho laid het in the vault, with annsual ceremonial, at eight 
o'clock at night. 1'erluips It was a comfort, perhaps an embarrassment ; she had 
left behind her the sad legacy of a new-born daughter. 

Whim after whim ; lie was not yet twenty, and we lose their reckoning. He 



now revived to build himself a model boose. It would seem that he had 
cherished this whim for sums lime, young as he was. He would build in the 
Mediaeval manner, of coarse : not in tho manner which Nash ami Wyatt fol- 
lowed, but in what that manner ought to be. He fixed upon a piece of ground 
near Cbristchurcb. where be had so lately hurled his young wife All wa* 
speedily in readme*) except one thing — the money. 

We all know how indexible a thing this is ; how the money will always have 
its own way ; how it is of no u*u to coerce It, or to coax it, or to propose auy 
sort of compromise to it ; how nothing will weigh with it for a moment but 
mean mechanical considerations, valgar reckonings, callous unimaginative arith- 
metic. It boa been the great enemy of poetic and impassioned minds from 
Tubal Cain till now, aud has behaved towards them In a shameful and remorse- 
less way. Young I'ugiu was positively stopped short on the very threshold of 
his project by this ill-conditioned adverser}'. His indignation and diagnst may 
be more readily imagined, as the phrase goes, than described. An application 
was made to the ok! gentleman in Great Huasell Street to become surety for bis 
eon. The drawings, no doubt, were ready; the cost counted; the building 
staked out ; but old Mr. Pngin was seventy. He declined the investment. And. 
what is mora discreditable still to human nature, there is not a soul in this room 
who docs not consider him to have done quite right. 

However, in the some year, 1832, old Mr. rugin died, in December; and 
early in the year following died hit widow. All that we bare to remark about 
them here U,'tbat they seem to have been buried quietly and without a whim, 
at Islington, under the control of Mrs. lMigin's sister, who had lung dwelt there. 
Mrs. Pugjn, in her yoolb, hod been the belle of Islington, although her beauty 
was of the severe order. An eccentric gentleman once said to her, " Madam, 
how exceedingly liko you are— to the dovil ! " And she accepted the remark as 



III. Thk Ciur-TEn or Maxiiood. 

The year 183J saw Wclby I'ugin, at the age of 21, an orphan, a widower, a 
father; one who bail seen ups and downs in the world ; one who hod had bis 
projects, and had some of them stilL 

Ho wos a slovenly, ordinary-looking person; impatient, dogmatic, and 
whimsical: sailor-liki: in dress "and habits, with a redeeming dislike, however, 
of beer and tobacco, and a still more redeeming brightness of enthusiasm in his 
eye. In all his op» and downs bis memory had never ceased to accumulate its 
stores of Gothic art, and his rare right hand bad not forgot its running. Ho 
now began in earned the battle of life. It will be seen that his ardour, although 
all unabated, and still like no one else's ardour, was now the steady purpose of 
manhood, aud no longer ibe caprice of a boy. 

He at once married again. The new connection was still somewhat hastily 
and enthusiastically formed ; but the lady was one who proved worthy of his 
respect, and competent to influence him for good throughout the best" port of 
his life. 

He went to resldo at Salisbury, and became as nearly as possible a man of 
business,— a practising architect. At first he passed a good deal of bis time in 
Gothic sketching and study, making a tour, indeed, of the English cathedrals 
for this purpose. He ever) where found restorations, repairs, re-arrangemeuta, 
in the manner which we described a little time ago. He disapproved of them, 
ne expressed himself vehemently about tbem. '• I rushed to tho cathedral ; but, 
horror! dismay! the villain Wyatt bad been tbere! All that is vile, cunning, 
and rascally is included in the term Wyatt!" Again,— " The church is in 
dreadful repair— fall it must; ami all that is to be boned is, that in its fall it may 
annihilate those whose dutv it was to have restored it." Again,— "The church 
was improved ami beautified about thirty years ago by the late Mr. Wyatt. 
Yea— thU monster of arihilcctiiul depravity, this pest of o 



has been here; — need I say more? The man, I am sorry to say, who executes 
the repairs of the building was a pupil of the wretch himself, and lias imbibed 
all tho vicious propensities of bis accursed tutor." We can only say, that this 
was, at the worst, "very sound criticism, and at Ibe best very rough' language. 
Mound criticism and rough language were to b» his through life. 

Soon after his settlement at Salisbury, a relative died, bequeathing him a con- 
siderable legacy. What was he to do now ? Tbere is a logical certainty about 
some people's most odd doing*— method in their madness— which enables us 
to guess to a nicety what they are to do next. Pugin's aunt left him money, 
ana the question u. What was he to do with it ? Money ? — whr, money was 
the identical thing which stopped him short in the matter of his house. He 
would build his bouse with it, of course! He selected a suitable site in the 
neighbourhood of Salisbury, bought It, and forthwith erected his long con- 
templated Gothic dwelling. It was what may bu called a plain fifteenlb-ceJitury 
square brick bouse, of threo stories, with a high-pitched and crested-hip roof; 
and there were two attached turrets, — one constituting a small porch below, and 
a belfry at the summit. 

The elevations were altogether ansvmmetrical, and, I think, more in the simple, 
ungarnlshed, and unaffected spirit of Media-val domestic work than any other 
modern design of the kind I know. The high road in front of the site being 
some foot above tho ground within, and tbo lowermost story being therefore 
formod as a basement of kitchen offices, the entrance -door was readied on the 
first-door level by the not inappropriate but needless means of a small draw- 
bridge. The rooms are generally described as having been quaint and uncom- 
fortable ; but there was nothing in it to mark as yet the peculiar mission of tbe 
man, except, perhaps, the domestic chapel, and the liagioscopc by which the 
occupants of the bedchamber story might listen to tbo service at early morning. 

The plan generally is pronounced to have been more modern In lis prinejpTea 
than ancient. Tim decoration, fittings, and furtuture, were of course in Medueval 
style, the design of the owner's band. 

Meanwhile, he had brought out several books illustrative of Gothic art. 
During the years and lo3fi, lie published no less than fonr volume* of de- 
signs, in sn many various departments of hi* favourite style, namely : first, his 
"Gothic Furniture." aud succeeding this, bis "Iron Wurk," "Gold and Silver 
Work," and " Ancient Timber Work." Although the knowledge of what we 
call Mcdinval principle* has vastly progressed since that time, no one who ex- 
amines those Kirly works can wonder that they attrartod great attention, became 
the accepted authorities on their subject*, and' established the reputation of their 
author as the leader of the now-fasbfoited Goth 
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PROVINCIAL NKW3. 

THE ScARnoKoucH PrF.u axd Iui-uovt-hkxt Company. — Tho proposed 
public works in Scurlsiroiigli aro likely to 1» speedily commenced, aa 
they have received the support of a public meeting in thut town. Mr. T. 
Page. C. E-, is tho engineer employed, and tho consilium:; manager is 
Mr. W. NorthhctiM-. 

Tin; Tmutrk at Bath.— The recent destruction of this elegant building 
by lire was u matter of regret to all tho inhabitants, unci sympathy has 
I ln-en expressed generally for the great loss personally sustained, by Mr. 
Chute. A thorough-going agitation hu* produced a meeting of the most 
influential citixens. and it was resolved at that meeting tore-erect tho Bath, 
theatre. This will be eUl-eted through a limited liability comjiany, with a 
capital of £\ 2.1MW. We understand the design for the new si nurture will 
somewhat alter and increase the accommodation, but the general arrange- 
ments of the stage the architect (Mr. C, K. Davis) leave* to be restored 
almost according to the design from which the former theatre was built. 

Paisthd Windows.— We understand that the Revs. A. and l-\ Sutton 
have just presented their fifteenth nod sixteenth painted windows to 
Lincoln Cathedral, and aleo the . as! window to St. Hololph's Church in that 
city. — The whole of the memorial window lo Bishop Sharp*? of DoncaMer is 
now on view in tho International Exhibition. The position is not altogether 
a favourable one, still it seems to us thut tho window, as a whole, is not 
quite up t« the murk, either as to design or colouring. Knell compartment, 
when viewed separately, does not leave this general impression. It may 
be, however, that when the window U fixed in its intended position, this 
thinners of aspect may cease to present itself. 

Tub Gas Works at Dosc.vinT.it.— Mr. Fsirbsuk, <>r Scartiorougb, ha* 
completed the large gasholder nt the works here. The cost i« about 
ati.oOu. The holder is of wrought iron plate*, und in ita construction 170 
tons of iron have been used, and 1015 tons have been work'-d up in the 
columns supporting the balances, tho pedestal*. Are. The diameter of the 
holder is 115 ft., its height 20 ft. fi in.; t»o that at n rough calcu- 
lation it is capable of containing 225.0<I0 feet of g;i*. The excavation for 
the holder tank was to the extent of nearly T.oOU cubic yard*. 

Doveh Watkk Works, It bus lierii settle), we believe, by the Town 
Council of Dover, to lav out x"&,500 on the improvement of the water-works. 
The coat of the preseut works was nearly £'-'.5,0(1(1.1 

Pintle Rooms at Camiuuiidk.— Tlie-c fine building, finm designs l>y 
Messrs. Peck and Stevens of Maidstone, buw just been ujieiieJ. They 
coiMst of an aasonilily-njonj, free lilmiry, suite* of room* for the School of 
Arts, Town Clerk's office, &e. The assemldy-room is of un Italian design. 
The side wall* are broken up by means of {blaster* rind surface panels, 
surmounted by cornices and baliv.tr.iilc*, upon which line the windows are 
placed, the pilasters being covered up, and finished with cornices and ortia- 
rnental foliage. From hrnce the walls unite wilh the ceiling by mean* of 
a rove, with projections from pilasters continual on ceiling, the soffits of 
which art? filled with ornanienliil foliage, perforatisl for ventibition. The 
end of the room is circular, on the same plan and with the same des- 
cription of decoration as that of the side-walls. Over the entrance to the 
room is a small gallery. The other parts of the structure are in keeping 
with tho r - ; - ' 
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Auchitixtti'kal Exiutirnox. — On Tuesday eTening a lecture m 
delivered at the Arvuit.vtural Exhibition, Conduit Street, Rejicnt Street, 
la-fore n Dumrnma aadii'iirv, by Professor K<rr, "On the Cliaracter and 
Career of the late A. W. Puffin." The cliair wa» ncciipicd by Mr. E. B. 
Lamb, ami at the eloao of the nn'etinir a vote of th;uik» to th« lecturer waa 
carried by acelaniatiou. Tlir m-xi lecture will be delivered on Tuesday 
next, by Mr. W. Burpew, on "a'aiian Architecture." 

Tmi ABcmTEcrruAL Mussxvat.— A meeting will !»• held at the Arehi- 



cal Architecture in 



ly next, wlun 
Gwrgia und 



teetural Mn»enm, South Ken*ingtnn, on Tuesday next, when a lecture will 
be delivereil •' On Krclesiastical 
tile Rev. Oixirge William*. B.I). 

Chystai. Palacx. -The great flower iiliow of the wason will bo held on 
Saturday, May the 2 Irli. Taking place on the (jueeu'a birth-day, a day 
which this year unhappily will be unattended with the umial military din- 
playx, dn»v. ing-room, or other rejnieinT*, a lar^e number of distinguished 
and offi '..A •ua;:- •< will have leisure lO attend thi». one of the moat 
attractive dmplaya of the *..\>»on. Additional interest ia excited on this 
occasion from the announcement tliut the great roof" over the Handel 
orchestra, which haa been »o many months in preparation for the festival in 
Juno next, will he completed before the day of the flower *how. 



TENDERS. 

At.TP.RATlOXS, Hackxkt Koad. 
For certain alterations to " Fritchard'a Arm*," Hacknry iload, for Mr. Rohothaai ; Mr. 
W. J. Green, architect. 

Patrick and !t,icM ... „.i <70 0 0 | Langtree ..„.„ tOA ft 0 

l»r.gwirad _ _ -!a 0 0 I Rankin (accepted). _,.„„. — . iXI 0 0 



Covr.uan Makkkt, DAnunoTost. 
Twelve tender* have been made far the erection of the projected covered raarkel, and 
though submitted to the local hoard of Health, we believe no dnctsiou haa yet been co raw to 
In the natter. Ho. t tender wa. for «?]0 r TJ4i Nu. «, aTlo.llj; No 3, £u;luS| No, 4, arH.HTl ; 
No. \ aW,Hli ; N,. tt, iH..*l ; No.7,*7l),i74; No,s,dVOtj M«. 9. aW,4ll j No. IU,«»,4U!; i 

no. it. «T7^iii So. u.»n.;a* 



CiiArrt, Old Kest Road. 

to Marlborough t napes. Old I 
/ 1,713 0 0 ; I nils and Co... 

II 1 flul and Son ., 
01 Ikorc 




i.rr? 
i .aii 

Idtt 

1.30U 

1,817 




Bt-sixEts Premise*, Oxford Snutrr. 

Nos. 66 and 67 Oxford Street — far at.... 
* by Mr. Koddall and Wraght and Gould.) 

... £10,je« 0 Oil. Anaon ..... 

10,S*0 0 II I Hraat „ 

IMW 0 0 Fnttbard 
BJJ70 I) 0\ 



liyaraj Nr. II. 



a?!l,7» 0 0 
9,39; 0 0 
•J,UH) 0 0 



KlVEK WoltKII OX THE CAM. 

I sluice *t nallab.tr, and providing new doora for the pea and 

t'£j 0 n j^r r ac« > «^ia.(.«eBted) *«i 0 0 



CltAPKL, STUDLEY 
For the erertirto of a new Weaktran Chapel in the 
architect. I Quantities tijr Meeera. Laltadnwo.) 

„_.. ar.t^sh , Walker... 



. W. W. Jenkins, 



rand Rot linsnli 

Wardleand Baker..™ 



Chlnnck (accepted) ... 



Gl'.AXAttlES, W.tlTISO. 
The following were received for l»" tlraiaarle*. Old (leave! Lane, Wapplng 1 
Alnalae, architect, (fjuantitiea aupi^led by Mr. F. ti. Waodowa,) 



Mr. C. 



Dale ™„. 

C'ondrr -] i 



a'/JJ-Vi I l->jrwr . 

i r i -] ,| .^.k) | Johniton 



«.t*o 

_ , s&t 



Mai.t Orna, Lixroijt. 
Trndrra for a new V. «jUArtcr malt oUVc. LIiiixiId, lor Mr. 
architeeu 

™<l.«iri 0 0 I Frvtwell ..__.._„„_ 
m- 1,147 0 0 Calvert (acreraed; . 
14W o 



Mr. GodiLard 



^fl.SSS 0 0 
... 1.U7S II) 0 

Kirk 

i'endera fue three lodge* at Hirutx.tmc Hall, Linroln, for Joaepli Shuttleworth, 

w — ff I, i i I, 0 U I Fox „„„ ^_.„«r7oi> 0 0 



lie 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

CATI1EI>RAL. 

Coal Arrhiterta are invited to rurnLah dnlani for the erection of the cathedral of SI. 

Fnauar, Cork, at a coat not exceeding atl A premium of af luU wdl be given for the 

beat ond mwt arniriyrnt (.lan, and a.'rfl fur the ,ccoriit Plaru and deaigna In be aent to the 
r.uii iecreUttea,Vrn the Archdeacon oflork. Iter. J. N. WnodroBe, or T, M Cabnene, Eaq . 
Cork, not later than the la Aujm neat. Further Information and a nlan of the itte may 
Ik- otdalneil on appbeation to W. C. Dennett. Eao,, notary public and Chapter clerk. 
I'j Soutli-m.il., t *»rk, 

OBUKCH. 

I.r iw^tjcN — ]'. iti* wid c-linutw, in Mtrt\t**», ar*r- rrquirnl Tor the rvxTn^rtirvn of the 
partili cburrii n( I ar-Aniingtofi. lT»e iutv the chancel, anil the north transit bctng 
atlrcadf built, it to mtcvitJrd to j>rtr**n1 to rr*xt tin ri'iauiu.nK putiiotu of the work in 



* for crrctinjf 

JltCtlcUll 



MTtiona. Arrliltivt* »rf mv.tctl t 

Ui*- kKruah traiwpt, the -c-irsr. thaf Imtiarni Iowit. and the bell toi 
to huiM kti atrict hannooy ttith the ofth.uctural ityke caf ibute jiortttm* o< the church 
now erected. iDrruaaril a^cmimtHUlUin in the rhurrh it rmnI ileidrabte. A tiremium of 
.tVi will he f*vu tut thebm ut of iiUoj ajnl estimate. In the opinion nf the Ccmunittce. 
whkti muat be *ent. H-aJcrl and utader naolto. to Mr. (. IU«rr«. NvwtwU Street^ lx*mlat+ 
ton, oa or befure the Slat JutK-, i>f whiitn all furtht-r |tartueulan may be obtained. 
SCHOOL. 

Haum!**.— Flan* and fperificarUons are rct|ULml on or hrfrwe (he tit June, for the KniihUia 
Natbonal .Vhitol, K.uJiv.nhii. . rrenF-rttiitai !*">•'. C>irU,' and Infanta' achoola and C'laaa- 
ttxent. kafether with Ketklewm Tor Maater and Mvtrrsa. For 
other partimlan, «w»-jf to the Her. J. K Brvwn, liicmnOriit v( 



LIB It A RY AX» READIXO ROOMS. 




irid <*t.t»kat«, under cower, to Thonia* SundhtMlRe, Town e»*-rk. Town cterlt*. 
HUon, toejether with a l.lhofraphed plan of the alte. may U- obtained on appli- 



the aaid building. Intending rarnjmtjtora are requealnl to u.„ 
catir.ru, a.-,d eabnaatra, under rover, to Ttvonua Sundtitalge, Town eterk 
ofllce, Tenr 
before the I 
of competition, t 
cation. 

MFMOniAL. 

(•LOK'gTTta — The cntnmlttee appointed to carry out the Hnnpcr Memorial, at nioneealer. 
Invite eculptora to lubmit mndeta of deaigTia fur the hgurc of UMinp Hooper, which la 
Intended to be placed under the canopy of the m<iiium«*iit Jutt erected Ui the churchyard 
of St. Mary dc l^ale, tihHice«ter. The raodela or itatucttca to be carved in atone, nn'it to 
be one-quarter tlic real height (7 feet;. The author of the beat dealgn, approval by the 
- the fall aucd agnire ; and the turn of ten nnneaa 



CONTRACTS OPEN. 

CHITKCHES, ETC 

SoMgaarr — For baildinf a north aiale, and making additlont to the eaat end of the pariih 
church of Weaton. near Bath. Urawiiigt. Ac, with Mannera and dill, Arehitccta, 
1 Fountain Builillnga. Hath . to whom tend era rndoraed " Tender lor WorLa at Weaton 
Oiurch," on or before the tflth tnat. 
Iaxl.aan. — For the erectkin of a new Calhotic church, to lie built at Kenmarc. The |iariah 

prieat will ahow the plana and iperilicatloui, and will receive tcrxlera up to June I. 
\%a»v.i. a«naB--For repairing and realoring the pariah church of Long Cm»|«on. W»r- 
wlckahire, near Chipping Norton. Plana at the Vicar.ige. Long Comptnn, to the 17tll 
May incltlMVe ; eeiled Icrxlcra, directed to the Itcv. H. Ijanphler, Long CucnptonYicaragc, 
Shinaton'OieStour, on or before the V4th Mav. 
Si»oei»_F«r tlM' •rveral worka required to be done In rebuilding t»-e parish church of 
Stroud, liana. Ac. at the oltare of Mr. J. ti. Bland, architect, tlllmingham. Tender* 
to be delivered an the *.'«h Mar. Copiea of drawinga and •peclflcaliona wdl alao lie at 
■Muat for Inapection, and may be aeen on a|i|ih<at>on to the architect 
iMMtaat— For the repair and reatoratlon of taleham pariah churrh nca 
at the Vicarage. I.lel^in. Tcndcri to be delivered at the 1 



CrUKLw, ETC. 
' chapri and vettrlea on th» aite of the preterit f 
uthahire. I'artvuUra fnan Mraira. W. O. Habrrih 



f«— For the ereclini. cf a new t.._. 
gatkaial Chapel at l >k. Mo»mi>uthahit 

File, architeeu, 38 Klonmabury Square, London ; and Park Square, Newport, Monmouth ; 
■ml lLrivtiicre, TrcdcgarrluV, CardirT. 
MaKiHCeraa.— Foe the erection of a chapel and arhmd mm, in Bragh Sreet Eaat, 
Chotlton-u|ioi..Me,lloca. Sealed teadera to the Itev. T. E. Evam. No. ltu llrunawark 
Street. Upper Brook Street, not lattr than the i«h ilitt, FUna. *c. with Mr. HiHiert 
Jouca, 6 Mutrtan Street. Sttangvwayi. 

SCHOOIA I.TC. 

Laacainiar — 1 or the erection of the pmniHcd new aehonla, reatriea. Ac , al Bawlenatall, 
Ijancadiite Plana, Ac, on application to Thomaa Iloyle Whitehead, Eaq, on aaid afb-r 
the inh May. ITInted qaantltiea will lie aupplted mi application to the architect. 
Teadera to be delivered to Tlioaua Iloyle Whitehead. Eaq^ Kawtcnatall, on or U'lore the 
vlit May. 

CEMETEKV WORKA 
BiaHeHNk tti — For the erection of three chapcta, Reg»trnr*a houae.gate lodge, entrance* and 
boundary walli, for the Cemetery at Flaibhck Hill, Birkenhead, Ac. Flana and form of 
tender a( the Commiaamnera' oOicet. 5j Hamilton Square, llirkanhead ; and further par- 
tlculara obtained of the architecta, Meaara. Lucy and I. .tilt r. Tranniere. near Btrkenheail. 
Tendera tn aealcd coveri, endcracd. " Tendera for Cemetery Buiidkng*," addreaaed to the 
Chaitman of the Cnaetcry Coaualttae, to be delivered at the Commiaclonera' olhcca on or 
before the : • t f i ir,.t 

ha La. -For the erectaon of a fence wall, oa the Sale burial ground, near BrooUand* station, 
on the Altrineham railway. I'artaouart from Mr. William Wilaon. architect, %S John 
Dallon Street, Manrheater. Tendera to the Chairman of the Burial Board, hale. Cheahlre. 
not later than the Ugh mat. 

Si •aal— Fur the erection of two chapelt and action's lodge, and out officer connected with 
the Burial Board fur the pariah of Broadwater, in the county of haataer. on land at 
Broadwater, Intended to be uned aa a cemetery (or the parish of llroadwatcr and town of 
Worthing, together with the boundary walla and other worka connected therewith, 
nana, Ac. with Mr. W. Verrall, clerk to the Bunal Board, Worthing. Sealed tendera. 
ondoracd •• To the Burial Board for the parish ,4 Bmadwater. Tender for Worka," to be 
delivered at the clerk's office, 13 High Street, Worthing, before i o'clock on the DJth May. 

ASYLUMS. 

Noaroui —For the erection of male and female loft . . 
Norfolk, and alao for building tour workmen's cottage* on a (.lore of Und ad 
Plana, Ac, with It. M. Phipaon. architect. County Surveyor, Norwio*. to the 
and painter* willing to tender for painting the whole of the outalitr wood and 
at the aaid Asylum, may ere the sprriticalina for it at the tarn 
F. J. Blake, FUq., Trcaaurcr and Clerk to the Committee or Vlaitoca, 
on or before the iflth mat .enclosed sepasatel > in i 
for Infectum* Ward*,"" Tender fot Workmen'* 
aa the caae may be. 

Dt'au* For erecting a new Aayturaat l-eeaon Park for the Board of (iovernoea of the 

Old Meu'a Aartura, according to the plana. Ac, to be seen at the oflke of the architect, 
William (J Murray. IW L/ wnr <; ar.Liirr-.tr, . I, D-.lil.n. I'endera to be adilreaaed In T, 



wards at ibe Thorpe Aryluai, 
' adloining it. 
lath msl ; 
Iriin.woek 



Hon. See, 2» Harcuit-u 



and forwarded o 
WORKHOl'SE. 



Collins Hon. Sec, St H 
"Tenders far Budding 

HawT*.— For the works required to be dnna* in making certain allerationa in, and addition* 
to the Alvcrstnke Workhouse. Plana, Ac, at the Buard-room of the workhouae on and 
after the Uali May, or at the office of Mr. Thomas Hellyer, Bouverie House. Ityile. Isle of 

and bill* of qiuniitira 



Wwrht, architect, of whom every l 
iriay be had. 

INFIRMARY. 

lal.g or TiiaiKT — Foe the erection of a new infirm ary, fever ward*, office building*, a 
chapel, fence wall*. Ac, in connection with the prvaeiM workhouae. situate at Miuatcr, war 
Kaniigaie, Thanet, Kent- Plans, Ac, with Mr Edwards, architect. 17. Ilart-atri 
Ukoomabury, London. W. C , or at Hm taoard rwim of the a 

Board of tiuardiana, by S p.m. I 



arockhoiiaavwl 




VILLA. 

HatTa—For the erection of a villa reatdcure at Ikotley. Hants. Plans. Ac, at Mr 
h»rtaeaa manufactory. Boiler, on anil after the !fcnd lnst. Tenders to th 
John Colaon, St. Switlnn-ttrcvt, Wlncheater. oa or befuce the iah June. 

DWELLING ROttB 
Sraaroao.— For the erection of 6ve house*, at Fnrrbrulge. for Mr. John F llrldgwond, Wul. 
aethaii.titi.n.road, SUHurd. Drawing!. Ac, with Henry Watd, architect. Hank. [Ullage. 

Sudfurd. 

Di atntu -Foe building an addition to the miller's hcaiae al C.lenea.lin Mill, Dunrci.rc. 
for repairing and building new efflce hnusea there, and fc,r re|uira of i 
on II 

tenders by the IHth inat 

FARM BUILDINGS. 
Wars.— For a large farmhouse, l«iineaavniling. Ac , upon 
Tender* to Mr. Clarke, Cam Market House. Salisbury. 
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TIIE BUILDING NEWS. 



May 16, 1862. 



ncsEnvoiR. 

hiama.-F« the eonrtrurtlrr. of a new rcarrvolr. to he called the Mo>.r rtc»ei»oir, 
adjoining the UoWt Uwrvwr. near IllacVburri, fur Ihc I jlrrrtnc* i f the Inarkburn Water, 
wnrk*. The irak wilt ronaitl principally of an embankment of 47 feet in height, encnain- 
Inn about Jtfy'U cubic yarda of material, with the maannry. atone beaching. Mid other 
work connected therewith. Plant, Ac., at Ihc edflcc of tbc Water f'litnuaiiy, Claytno- 
Mreet. Blackburn, and al Ihc n«lre of Mr Batrinan, engineer, 9, M Janxc'i-tniiare. 
MaiiehcetcT, and tcalcd tender* 'a form of which may be had on enpllratin-.i, cndi>r*cd 
*' Tender, for Fi*h Moo* Heverv-oir," mnet be arat in , addreaeed to M The Chairman of lhe 
Company,'* nc4 later than the Ath June* 

HnitKiKH. 

GaTruotia — For building a new (iridic over ihc rivrr FrH, at Ca*tranu>ut, In the parl*h 

of t.lrthon. Plan*. Ac, with Mr. F.wart, Rank of Scotland, (iatrbouvr, who « I! receive 

oflrr. till the 9wh Mar 
Woer larva — For Ihc rnnatructliin <t a brick bridge and other work near Martlet, Worcce««r- 

ahlre. Plana. *r., with Henry Rowc. County Surveyor, 17 Foftyatr Slrecf Worcctcr. 

where lender*, under ml, and properly mdceaed. arc to be delivered ifrre of coat! <m or 

befcre the Mill, 

POLICE STATIONS. 
auni<i>nH._For I he erection of a holier •■atom, Ac. at rmttneuth, Derontblrp, Plana. 
Ac, Wllh Henry lord, Clerk of ll-.c Peace. Cattle af Exeter, and at the other erf Mrurx. 
lladford anal William*. Cirri.*. In the Ju.tit-r*. Sldiwuutri. Se.lcd tender*, endomxl 
*' Tmder lor Sidmoulfa Police Statien." to be ml to Mr. Ford, on or before the .rd June. 
ltOAl>.MAKIN<l. 

Korr*— For the execution of «eiteTare and road-making on the Xnrth Hale and Beacon 
ltlll Latatcx, N«-*ark-uimti. Trent, Nottingharoiltlre. The followiug rough quantilie. are 
here Mated. In order to Indicate ar.nrnxiwu.icly the extent of the oruc<*rii work*; but 
raxrtle* tendering will hare to lake out for Ihruitelve. the •.lianlitici nree..ary for tlmt 
purpot*. On the N'orth-flale Fatale; TD-fi-il rood*. induumg o- r *ct fnoipalh on both 
•Idei, 77.'» feet tuD j Ij-foct footpath*, calm. Ill) Icet roti . tt«ic ktrbing li» fontlialh*. 
1.180 tret run ; par.nl and latched cti*i>iu.'l!!r p. euUide of f» iputbi, Uk.) fret run ; 1 kineb 
rr. II fret run-, I.'inch ditlo, tX lert 
' p uvcrflnw* to 



r uts run. tionc at ruing n> iim..i«>.i.. 
.iil« of f» iputhi, 1 Jt". fret run ; 1 i-inch 
run ; Wncl. rlillo, f»i f.Tt run ■ cull,, 
in thi tbc Deacon-Hill Folate : 



ee»»i«ola, arlth <i-lnch fif* « 

4ifert r M d, inrluding 1|.fert fwaralh on l«,th .i.'r.. Mr. fert run ; 71 f 
extra, 5"u fort run ; »ton« kcrtillie. In font|>atlia. !.">'. r«t run ; liavcd and oMrl nl rl>an- 
nrllinr outride of foo!jiatht, l.H'.'i In I run ; l'-inrh |«pe»c*cr. Ill fret tun ; I'J-liu'h ditto, 
3>>feetrtmi !>-incb ditto, if.i lert runt putl,-ce»i|iool», with lUlixh pjie ovrrlT<i»i lo 



•evera, 4 In ntloilier, liana 
eejror, Mr. Jamet Walion. Si 
Mr. Alfred A Den, Matkrt-|i 
•ddretaed to tba lurrrior, Al 
Tonntianrw.— For fomiliiR the 
R»lHUIr-road . tmm tianil 
Siantdrld-brld^ I t l.ob-nul! 



Wilt 



at the olBrri of the f oliiernalire l-a«d Vx-icti", 
rfc5l..»tTfet. Strand, laindon, W C. ; alto at the iipin 

Nraj|k.ij|mo- Trent. Tinder* cei or before May VI. 
re, and etidcrfctl " Tender for Worki at Newark." 
|ialh« from liaulholrc* In VVlnlnliutlre-brlilar, on the 
dee I" Birewlte.rnill, on the Puroley-rnail ; and from 
the Halifaa-rnad. In all about i,7tti lineal yardi.or ll,4*J) 
rficlal yanla. Alio tender- fur about ISU l..mr-|io>l>, lamra, Ac. roan|>l«t». to be Bard 
ilhm the tierr-re-nM-titloeird dlurlcU. S|ierilleatli>n>, Ac , may he teen, and any further 
oliUinrd.al tbeeellce of the laical Hoard, TV Jmorden. where tender! muit be 
by t p.m. otitheLUid nut , addreaacd "To the Paeuif and Lilfctlnf Cobi- 

RAtLWAV WORK. 

llrtvasBsa tmo I'irru Jtntrrtoir l : .ii-wat— For lite t'onrtruellon of the two rcmainlnr 
aeotiucw of the line, ria. The KlnauHie contract, extending from Klnrara Pnat offlce 
to. the couth aide of the river n>ey. inearurlng about I.*! iniLea or thrretiy, coanpffliinp; 
about nineteen «mall bridge* and rulverta, wllh a timber riaduct aerate the Sfwy. The 
tnteaTattoni and embankaarnta eon* lit of about 47i>.uOu cubic yarda. The laalwhlnnle 
contract extenda from the routh itde of the Soey to the boundary of the county of Perth, 
meaalirinjt 16 wiilea or thereby, and conaltta of thirty.lwo amatl bridge* and culverti, and 
About I iil.r<)0 rubic yard* exrarationa and cmbankmenta. The railr, rhaira. tarrfwr*, 
•piker, a*h.|date«, and l-olu will be tuppilod by the Railway Comuany. Urawtngt. Ac, 
at the otOcc of Joandi Mitrhi-ll, Fjq. V.K.. Inremci, from whom, or from Hie 
Ineer on the line, duplicate ■chcdulca mar be obtained, at *M «.. each. The 
out at dlatancea ej every lea) reel, acnuding In the working aectloeu The 
) aarcrUIn the nature of the materlali In the eaeavaltona. 
at the County March, near Ihtluarardoch, an the Petti 
y tbecttntrarton over the Oalwhlnnie contract ; and 



di-vp.-.! eultinga are alao pitted lo 
An uiutant^glBper will be al 
May, at HI o'clock a.m., to accxwnr 



May.at Hlo-cV 

al Spey-bridgc, near Klnguiale, on the Slit, to en over the Kinguaale contract, and to 
point out the worka and •ilea of the bridgra. The dr " 
Into will he reen with the aaaiftant-englneer, or at Mr 



lered 
lenrieri, 
ion Kail, 
mutt be 



r). T«Ttn«. 



cilimleri, which U alao ap|ilioilde to wlber meltll iKirpoeea flo/ed Orf III. I Mi I To accotn- 
atlth the object of the Invention the iiatantrev riamtnart Imnroved machinery In Uie rollowmg 
mlier of roln or cylinder! hai ing allghtly concnveil 



manner:— Any given numlier of roln or cylinder, baring allghtly concnveil |ienph<rlc» and 
bevelled edge* are mounted In a .ulubtc rrame-work j the aald mil. or cylinder., when 
denmlely fixed In a working |«.uion. are relatively angular, the effect of which may be 
«ale<l II,.. ; when the metal or alkiv. erf meul drngwed Tnt a tube ne evl.nder I. fed m U| «n 
an ordinary mandril brtween ll„ njl. rr ryliniler. <nr the iiurpiwe of n lling to a re.piire.1 



addrcrd to the Meretary, and marked * Tender for 

xvay Work.," - DelwhLnnie " or " Klngxu.le Coeitracx.** aa the caic may 
lodged at hu cdtke. on the °nlh May, at 4 o'clock an. 

REWKRAOE, ETC 

Nogw ictl — For ctmatrucUng and repairing aewet., drama. guHiea, Ac, within the corporate 
dl.trtct of the Norwich Hoard of Health, fur the term or three yeure, from the 24th June 
next Sperifiratioa at the lurreyor'. office, V4 Ca.tlc Meadow, where every information 
may be obtained Teamen addicted lo H. B. Miller, Clerk to the raid Board, and 
vfidoned " Tender Tor Rcuaira tu ie»er» A c ," on et before the 'Atb May. 

SCHOOW. 

Ben*.— For the erection of a achoclrnom and eta*, r octal at Howard Chaccl, Bedford. 
Ptar... At, with Mr. U.her, 30 Mlll-atreet. Tender, by ID a. m. May VS. 

HOSPITAL. 

l — Foe the work, al UleWeetKeot llcieral llnapaUl, MalJatone (prev,ou*ir 
^l.) ( 1^1'^^"^^""^' " D< P' UI befure 10 Am.. May ». (Mr. H. 

ICATION8 OF PATENTS FOK 
NVENTION8. 
'Mecraxics' Maoaitse," Stag B. 
_ An Itnpetivenxmt or Imoroeetnent. la the manufacture of certain 
de«crl|*liont erf brace weba. Hated Oct. 18, IboI. Here the Ineentoe prrrporee lo em|do* 
woolleo or worsted webbing wllh Indiarubber, thereby obtaining more brill*alit dyea in 
wool than in Pollcai. Patent aAirWtmcrf. 

xxHl. T. FgaaNLgt. Improvemcnu in .team hammer.. I)tue4 (let. IV, IAii1. The 
patentee fuetn* the .tram cylinder annular, in order that the ram may pa** through the 
inner or central pert of web cylinder, and thereby have incmaaed guiding eurtacc in It. 
motion, a* alao to reduce the height of it, and he form* the pialou annular, with rial* pamlng 
through the head of the cylinder to a cro** head affixed to or formed uiiun the r*.m, or 
through the bottom of the cylinder direct to the hammer above the head, He al*n 
form, the hammer to eurrouud the cy lindcr. the niUon rod benxf keyed Into the hammer 
' — t above the head. In thla caue the cylinder U Axed to the upper pert erf the framing, and 
rtow u boeed to receive and gwide the hammer tn it. motion, whiltt the InHde 
r I. bored true to *llde on the cylinder. He alao give. motUm lo the valve* crf 
ateem hammer, by meant of a .firal grimve or feather, cut or farmed in the ha 
upon a |.ln or .tud in ecailvretlon wllh the val.e or valve*. Patent evmpleted. 

SKIS. J Miiniu. The ndledieei. ixmcenlratlon. and IranMnlaainn of aound, .o aa to 
facilitate the bearing thereof, baled (let. 19, Isfil. The patentee claim* Hie caiuttuetiw. 



. ixmcentratlon. 
ring thereof. Dated (let. 19, IVil. The patentee claim* Hie . 
erf apnara1u.ee for the collection. ixaicentratHm, and Iranvmii.iim or aound, in which 
cxwei..natlon of reflecting lurfare* I. employed, which are *o formed, and arc adjurteil It. 
•xich rvlative |Kitition«. that the ray. of aound are received on mie or more of there reflecting 
turf arc, and arc thence reflected In a concentrated manner on to one or more other 
reelecting *urfarc*. by which they ate aga.li rrltcctcd in a parallel nr neariy parallel manner 
into a coodi,etlii« tube, or Into aertral tonducting tube*, which convvya or convey them tu 
1 he ear. Patr*t eomplrted. 
ttilt. J. Uouanaaixl Kinn. ImMoved inarh.n.Ty foe Iho maniiLirture uf tutie. and 



1* rotary, tlmultaneou.ly Impart* a H.iral million to the metal nr all tr. of mrtal then 
going the rolling pntreaa, en that ii 



in!.-;. i nde r their agency the metal or alloy, erf metal la 

through with great .peed, and la then Introduced and rolled in like manner again 
until the tame I* in a condition to he *' ftnlahixl " at the draw bench by the ueuAl ntetliott 
Palemt computed. 

ail.i. J. W.ixeraioirT. Improvement* in ventilating rnomt and buildlngt. ttotM 
Oct, |o, lASI Thl» Inrentton I* for Imprnvrmrnt* upon nne |«ilenlnl hv Ihe pritent InvcnUir 
the -i *.h Oct.. It,**, Nil. itH">, and eovi.Ua*, I, in perforating tbc lower bar of the lower *aeti 
of window framea, and m fltfinii over the tame, Inttde the vtinduw, a .liile maiu. with |er- 
foratlon. and Mini |tart*. in .ueh manner that Ihe |M-rforat^nn. In. an,] tolld part* of, the 
tlide may be brought entirely or partially over Ihe aperture, in the *a*h liar. Again, in 
low rate* be receive* the air In a ea.e or trough, through aperture* in the lower aa.h bar. 
and carrle* lube, up the aide frame, which communicate with the all caae ; and be yi Al t xhyj 
outlet* In the tube* at vartou* level.. Patent oAamfotxcif. 

*S11. J. Tow.ab Improvmnenl. in machinery or atauu-atu* fbr henriing Iron, liated far/, 
11, IBiil. Thi* oontttu in the uae of three rolu ttuitably rrooredl. driven by any ordinary 
gearing, and »u arranted a. lo Impart any ile.ired curie tn the iron which t* pitted between 
them. Three roll* are idaeed on three .haft*, and made to overhang the bearing*, each roil 
being puabed on It* alien endwlae, and kepi in potitaoit by a teller, and driven by a key. Two 
of the three rulL arc made in two haleea, to that one hall may be removed, and thut atunil of 
the eaty disengagement or llie lion^. .hm fitnniMl. Bj rban^lng the pittltion of the rcO. 
fttXwj our »haft lo the other, the feather* upon the angle oe 7 Iron may be U-nl either ex- 
ternally oe Internally. Patent oAo«*-.otnf. 



Imprnvetnentl 



PBO VISION AL PROTECTIONS. 

HB. n Fryer, Carllon-inuare. Old Kent-mod, Surrey, aral W. J. William*. Arundel!, 
•trret, .strain 1 , grntletwan. Improvementa In the method nf and apparalu* for letting on and 
rutting otrthe lunply of gx. to grraipa or di.lricta of *trect and other l*m|i* Horn a Ccnual 
|Hq|it nr detail, baleit AfrU Id, Wti. 

Ri*4. J Itiinnett. Heptftir.l, engineer. Impriivemeait* In revoielnp .hotter*, and in ma- 
chinery for producing the umr. ltated April Itf. l*atj. 

Krw R.'A Peacock, St. Heltrr, Je'tev. civil engineer. 1m 
and workintr lock-gate* tor dock., harbot 

Kr j l. F. C. Philtpitton, Munr.tra.te. IWrlln, tinprov,-ctieut» in (team hammer* 
munl.ation I 
lltti. J. M. 
Iteel. 

1114. J. Wcxtrai. Wi l"|io.'r Wliitecri«*-tlreet, St Ijukc - ., engineer, t 
machinery for tnortlung, drilling, and dovetailing, and In tonl. lo be 
Hated Aped lli, Idfii 

II'..'.. J L Perm, engineer. 97 Rue du Faubourg, St. Anlnina, Paria 
macliln.ry fur taortlting w.m.1 
"all. K. t " 



rfaVrfli.1 



•tmcting 
^A cotrt. 




.|aratu. for facilitating; the 
in aptaratu* for promoting 



11.9 H. A. 
and In draw »}alnga ',A e<rtnmnu>c-UM.u. 

H.io. H. Wwlgwood. B.rrtet, Surrey, gentleman. Improved a 
aavmg or life In rate of lire- ttalrd .tfini 17, \H~fl. 

11.^'. J. Shank*, llarrheail, Renfrew, plutn.icT. Improvcmcnl. 
ventilation, alao applicable tn drying .love*. 

lHt B Rhiale*. Old Furd.rued, Bow, Miildleaex. Improvement. In the reach irery ( 
and In the method of making, a* alto In the materialt to be employed In the t 
of cylinder*, tube*, and other v.— el. fhitn |«|« and <<.het material* erf fnlwicx 

11*5. E Loyxcl. Cartno.i-.treet, London. C. E. Improve men I. in lo.k. and I 
flatrrf April 1% IS»S. 

I1M. J l*ickard, engineer, and T. MorrL*. I 
for the prevention ur con.umia.un of .moke. 

Iltil. C. C Creeke.'Roumcmouth. Hani*, arrhltect. litiirnu-nMnt In the oonttruction of 
drain and other pipe*, /anted April HI. 

I lax. J. Winabormw. 4 Sanxton.terrace, Marlboevugh-road, DaUton. M«ldlr«x, gaa a 
maker. Imjirovement* In wet gaa meu-ra 
1-JU4. B. Zintara, St. Petenhurg, Ruaua, eviglncer. lmpruvctneiiU in atotea fur beating 



Ka.^St. Pctenhtirg,Jt<ua*a, ejiiglnei 



Corresponbmfc. 



1 0\A P-ibci* Vard. WrrtmtiaWT, 

May MUs inas. 

Sim,— I'nr fttivinu* rpAKm*. I mtut defSine to rtvUr lutfi any t-onlrofi-ny. al thr pnatttt 
inMntm, villi thotc mhi* have inttrurted Mr. MAndbftdfi' U> vr\-\y 1« tny Mtrr. 

HenntUr I *h*l\ bavr an i^qMirt unity ftiilaintiig **f7 diflermllj mhtl br flU "iht 
rartj or tht caae,*' a» wril a. the ticurn Kr quotes. 

Without iliK UHiilvf Mi .Stat^liiidgtr-a 6et«tlK«iM a|ieli>«T, ->hich. it n-su, uilli vto. f<>c* 
far to iiftifT* my caar. I mutt notwUh.UudiDj( rrwaen. in Uir muc literal and rtap^atir 
mnnner. roy fucmcr aut*Ttnrii(i, every <me of wKirh I ua ptc%>*zcd to prwve at tin.- tight time 
aixi in the jirof-rr way. 

Inaimucti, liowfifi, aa the tuyinent ti> me or <t.> hai been introdurort it\*» thi* cimtto- 
veny, with which it h*< notidnr tn do, I may Mate that d »u tor two wU < f prrlnnm»ry 
detign* made Enure than a year •Inr*-, anil |ift*i»«riM In MCi rJi-iici- wit*. *iwtuJ nirtrurtii ' 



■aa nude, attJ that * fortn 



before any e*>it(cat 
Ctwivari'twi with these arrvicea. 

1 may alao rt-jn-ii that I have been tl 
eaixenciei of the caie, and that auch rravl 
to tuppuae, w.Ui my itatctnent that 1 (o> 
the de-ijni then under constderatkai, tn el 

In wntiuf to you at all. it *» Ut fr>«« 



nf th 



i w*u fur traTviilnj: r\pef»»4i> 



wiRhrHrt ready tn vfjwu* new i»I.im tn meet the 
nr%» %t not »nron*»tmt 4 aa Mr. Mandhrklr* aevoni 
lit projtnM' rm Inrrr altxatioo or rearrai*«*uM*it of 
Yi a greater aavmg than I bail already made, 
rty wt»h in drag MM t»r.iiler» into anjthinjt r 




Enwaao M. IS>;aa\. 



May iMl, IhSa. 

Sii.e-Aa I am tl*m %t. undmUnd thxl the (U*\ crnment bill for thu <.>ncenirauim nf th« 
Law Court* wUI be again brought forward, and, like many other*, bring deeply wiirrrned m 
that matter aa an owner nf land and hii«*e iirofierty m tNe Iwraldy lavleeted -* the <iteof the 
prti|Ht-e>t »i nurture, I am induced to *j,<\Aj to jou be advice ai to the ■trf* I raiglu to uke. 
vnUt to a^-rtadii the Amount of r<m»|iriiM|tan » lnH< 1 ihnnW tie i n 



efi 

•ame. 



fri 

ot»l h 



make out my cat. 1 tn* I 



As Out m ii-i Mima. 
, tueh a* Meear*. llai^ntund 



Wc cannot unilrrttke lo rrtum reju-l 
■U I eel 



TO tOHREsPOSDLN "fs. 



-We .hall feci obliged lo an, m 
it to be, or h'aw'riad^be^u 



to any of n-jr reader, who w ill favour 
I in mo.1 cam a 
i.«,.ibe.ui: 



note* of work, com 
mention Uial a work it 

W. W, (call at the office)! fl. and F. iatleoded to I : W, II next 

(i. P.. A. W. S„ H. II and H .i.H, T. <* N .. W, H, f K . J, IL _ 
J. V.— .We ahall attend to the queation of Me-lel t ottage* for Working 
S. S.— Without tce.ng the deaign it i. not pn*»ible (ire ut * 
M. N — Will tin well tocnnault an architect. 
W, U — Opinion. differ widely tm the inhuc referred ttx 
U F_ William of Wlkeham waa the I 



week) i U U. W II., 
H . W P. 
I Men ere long. 



I m; :..r 



Xi.ncn. - 71a IIiiuhxo Nsw. ^7/ in f«t*n U pMMi „t ICC 



M«t-ttrce',uhcrt«U 



.cdfii/na and aJetrturncKt, ,h<;<ld be <i<Wrr«<r/. 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
fj HE clique interested in the aggrandisement of South Kensington, 
I have received a slight check in the refusal of the House of 
Commons to pas* a Bill lor the removal of a portion of the British 
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Museum collections to that favoured spot, which, surrounded by tho 
home- of the wealthy and the great, has ciinio to be looked upon by 
the " upper ten thousand" a* the centre of London, and the most 
casv of access. To Bi Igravia and Brompton it is, no doubt, very cen- 
tral; but what is it with regard to the inhabitant* of three sides and 
tlie true centre of London'!* — to the inhabitants of something like 
nine-tenth* of the metropolis, and to the visitors to Iyondon who are 
spread over those nine-tenths ? Is it really, fairly, and honcslly 
miything but an outlying district, ft suburb ? Sir. Bouvcrio has said, 
in evidence, "the public leave the London streets, cross the park, 
and Kmn arrive at the site.'' Pleasant picture '. Hut the idea in- 
tended to be conveyed, applies u> those onlv who live near the park. 
1/et .Mr. Houverie some morning betake himself to — say Islington, 
wh.ro a tolerably large number ot British peojile, for whom, as we 
understand it, the ]ii-Hi*h Museum is nuiintaiued, reside. Thence 
let him start for the new centre of Ix>ndon so " easy of access." 
If he takes a cab he will lind it a wearisome journey, and to many it 
would be a costly one. If shut up in a close-smelling omnibus, ho 
will arrive at the' favoured site in a frame of miud scarcely favourable 
to a dav'a enjoyment or study : and if he walks, and thousands nnd 
tens of thousands who visit the Miueuru would have to do so, or 
stay awav, he would perhaps arrive ut the conclusion that it was a 
rather wearisome journey through London streets, and a very short 
walk in comparison, across the park. 

It i» not unnecessary, once more, to raise a strong voice against the 
proposal, to take the British Museum to South Kensington, because 
the attempt has just failed. The subject will be again brought forward 
before long, and the defeat now experienced, will serve to leach those 
in command of the movement, the weak points of their late ulUch, 
which they will, no doubt, take euro to strengthen when the question 
is revived." We hope that then some other members will be found 
to support Mr. Sevmour, who, it appears, was the only gentleman who 
on Monday objected to the proposal, on the ground that it would 
render the art treasures of the Museum more accessible to the com- 
paratively few inhabitants of the West End, ami leas accessible to tho 
poorer inhabitants of other parts of the Metropolis. 

There is no doubt that the present buildings in Hloomsbury are 
over-crowded, and that additional space is absolutely necessary, not 
only for the better display of the collections now exhibited, but also 
for the arrangement of a large collection which is stored away, and 
canuot be seen at all. Hut much of this inconvenience might be 
removed, as we have shown on a former occasion, by a judicious 
selection, and retnovid of many objects which really bts of no value 
whatever to the larger proportion of visitor*. These might still be ac- 
cessible to students, in rooms where they could be arranged with much 
greater economy of space than is possible in rooms frequented by tho 
general public* Besides this, however, additional building* are re- 
quired, and the want, dndy becoming of more serious importance, has 
furnished the advocates for removal with an argument for the transfer 
to South Kensington. Hut to impart force to the argument it was 
thought nei-essary to show, that space could not be obtained contiguous 
to the Museum, and that the cost of erecting a new Museum at Ken- 
sington, including tand, would he less than in Hloomsbury. _ Tho first 
consideration was dif posed of by saying, that a larger space is required 
than cau bccouvenielitlyobtajned in the neighbourhood of theMnseum; 
and in favour of the question of cost, it was asserted by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that there would be n saving of some **i00,000 in 
erecting a new Museum on tho Commissioners' estate, instead of en- 
larging the present Museum. The trustees, who favour removal, have 
investigated the liniux isl aspect of the question, and arrived at the 
conclusion that the cheapest ground in the neighbourhood of tho 
Museum would lie about £50,000 an acre, and as five acres are wanted, 
the cost of the ground, at the rate estimated, would be XiMfXti. The 
cost of building on the ground when it ia secured is estimated at over 
£ 100.000 per acre, or ■£500,000 for covering live acres of laud, making 
a total ofi.750,000. 

The Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1*>1 happen to possess 
some land at .South Kensington, for which they paid about £5,000 per 
arre, and us they consider the British Museum to bo " on important 
natirmul institution," they desire to be very generous. To erect a 
museum on tln-ir estate, they offer the land "at a lower price than the 
market value," or £10,000 per acre, just double the sulu they paid for 
it. In the same report the Commissioners aaid, that they were 
anxious " to afford every facility in their power, and feel that they 
should not deal with the question as a purely commercial transac- 
tion." We fiud it is stated that the site thus available for a new 
British Museum woutd cost X3O.0U0 onlv. Tho Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has examined the plum, nnd b'able to give a conjectural 



estimate" of tho probable cost of carrying them out ; he nl-o find^ that 
the cost of building at South Kensington will be from l!0 to -'•"» per 
cent, less than the cost of building in Hloomsbury ! and therefore M;ta 
down the tolal cost of a new building at .South Kensington at X.'jOO.OOO; 
altogether it is estimated that the cost at South Kensington would bo 
from ±070,000 to £*>!^0,000. and that the cost of the same operation* 
at liloomsbury would be from £flfi0,0U0 to XtCO.flOO. 

There is something eminently grotesque in the statement, that to 
erect a Museum at South Kensington would cost, for mere building, 
from 20 to 25 per cent Jess than at Woomsbury. But so says our 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he gives as reason*, that the style of 
the building* in Hloomsbury is fixed by the present structure : at South 
Kensington' "they would be able to employ and distribute thw ground 
without reference to any previous considerations : and it would further 
be practicable to employ a lighter stylo of building, with a much 
gre«Kr amount of window space and of glass, which would be both 
cheaper and more convenient." It is scarcely necessary to point 
out the fallacy of this argument, unless it lie intended to erect 
fr^sh ''boilers'" or "dishcovers," for the reception of the contents 
of the British Museum. If such is the case, and it is by no meuns 
unlikely, we acknowledge it at once, that such a structure would not 
harmonise with the present building in Ureal Kussell Street, though 
it might with those ut South Kensington. But we would at the 
sime time assert most emphatically, that it woidd not only cost no 
more to erect buildings in connection with the present, in strict 
harmony with them, and even with a " greater amount of window 
*pnce and glass," but that there would be on actual and large saving, 
of course assuming the proposed building at South Kensington to 
have any pretensions to architectural character. We need express no 
opinion 'as to the design of our present Museum, as it would not be 
necessary to reproduce the facade on each aide. Architecture has 
advanced during tho past twenty years, and the erection of thren 
facades to harmonise with, though not to imitate, the present, would 
ofler no very difficult problem to our architects. 

The pre3*nt is not the first time wo have heard of the plana for 
this proposed new building. It is assumed that a building is to bo 
erected Wore the plans are prepared, and we have the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer telling ua that he had seen them, and we also leurn 
that thev are sufficiently detailed for estimates — "coujeclursl eati- 
nitttes'"— to be framed, Under whose direction have these plans been 
prepared, and who takes such an interest in the matter as to ask for 
plans, before it is determined to erect the building? Doe* not 
the existence of such plans, show a strong determination somewhere, 
coupled with the assurance of influence, to grasp such of our art 
collections as may be found to want sufficient protection in tho 
public voice Y 

Architects, too, are not uninterested in the aspect the question hni 
assumed. Who prepared the plans? Is the designer of the Ex- 
hibition building to become the architect of all our national works? 
Have the Brompton boilers served to prepare the public for a series 
of such erections, in which we are to store our choicest works of art ? 
It is impossible not to see, in the proposed removal of the Natural 
History Department, another grasp at the art and science collections 
of the'nation. 



THE INSTITUTE ON PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE AND 
CHARGES OF ARCHITECTS. 
JOT a few questions of great moment are- everywhere settled by 
.A common consent. Where there is no other rule laid down or law 
Established, received custom obtains tho force of law, especially iu 
cases where matters concerned are obscure or difficult. It becomes 
therefore of great importance to know exactly the custom settled by 
common consent, where this vaguo and often lax rule is appealed to, 
and especially in questions of nicety and delicacy. 

The remuneration of professional wen is precisely a case in point. 
It is not difficult for any one with good sense, and a few facts to go 
upon, to decide prottv nearly what is a fair price for a thousand bricks, 
a suit of clothes, or a stick of hay ; but where skill, experience, 
grnius, und technical knowledge have to be paid for. the matter is not 
so simple ; — while, from the character and standing of the persons 
concerned, it is desirable that the risk of dispute.! and dissatisfaction 
should be avoided. 

On this account, the simple rule of an architect's remuneration by a 
commission of 5 per rent, upon the outlay which he superintends, 
having once become general, has been accepted and adhered to as a 
basis, although it affords most unequal, aud sometimes inadequate 
remuneration. There are, however, numerous casts where this rule is 
clearlv inapplicable, and there is much room for dispute as to what 
was, exactly included in the duties thus paid for. An authoritative 
statement of the course pursued bv the most experienced in their 
practice, has been accordingly a desidemtum, and tbe Koyal Iustitute 
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of British ArciiitecU has never taken a better or mure useful work in 
h&.nd thiui the preparation of such a document. 

It linn been known generally throughout the profession, that a 
etaiirliu^Cnrtmitteeof the Institute has been for mmn time exerting 
itself to obtain the- best information on professional practice, and 
to piece it before the members in the beet poosiblu fonn. After 
tin> Committee had laboriously pursued -work, then a special meeting 
of the member* was held, to revise and finally sanction it. The 
result is tlic lieport on Professional Practice and Architect*' Charges, 
which will be found in another column. Wc believe we are correct 
in flaying that this report, though embodying the most important 
points on all matters which it was thought necessary or desirable to 
print and circuiilte, does not exhaust the subjects submitted to tlie 
Committee ; and that there are papers lying ut tho Infititiito ltooma 
to which the member* of that body can have access, and from which 
they may derive valuable information. 

The usual commission being tirst-nanicd in this lieport, the ex- 
ceptions to it arc subsequently pven, tho amount of work required to i 
be done for it is oecunitely defined ; and lastly the remuneration for : 
work* of a nature not strictly architectural, and which yet full into an 
architect's baud*, is deturmincd. 

The commission on works is a subject which has hitherto received 
careful examination in this journal.* We have shown that the 
method hitherto adopted, while very fair to the employers, was very 
unequal, and consequently unfair to the architect, and it is in cases 
where this inequality presses heaviest that the exceptions are made. 
The highest class of design is most properly recognised as exempt 
from the rule of remuneration by commission ; also, very small works, 
which are known to every architect to consume labour and time out 
of all proportion to their cost, are similarly exempted. In the one 
case the remuneration is left to be settled by privatu agreement, and 
as tho number of persons capable of doing such work is small, 
nothing else could well be done. In the other case, onu which 
applies to all architects, the legitimate scale of charges is very pro- 
perlv laid down. 

This scale has not been universally in use, though it has been 
long followed by certain architects, and officially recognised, and it 
will be felt as a relief to many, who, adhering to the C per cent 
scale, aud having many works of small magnitude, have felt the 
difficulty of their practice, and the inadequacy of their remuneration. 
It is not at all too high, and will, we hope, be generally adopted. 

The case of an etnplover supplyuiff part of his materials or labour, 
or of a large inaas of ofd materials being taken as part payment by 
the builder, is considered and provided against. These conditions 
usually increase the trouble of the architect, and always diminish 
tho cash paid. It is therefore only just that the value at builders' 
price* of the labour performed, or tho materials supplied or found on tho 
site, should be taken into account on calculating tie commission. In 
the case of replacing, or adding to, or altering old buildings, it ia 
always well, where possible, to make tho contractor send in two 
estimates, one stating the coat of the work if the otd materials be- 
come bis property, aud the other stating tho cost if executed entirely 
of new materials, the old being sold to independent parties. The 
latter estimate would, of course, be the proper basis for commission. 

Beside* travelling expenses, tho employer is chargeable for time 
consumed, whi n; the distance of a work' from tho architect's place 
of business is unreasonably great ; and for special services 6U1J1 as 
sometimes giv.w out of a building, but are really no part of the duties 
incident to executing works or preparing plana lor them. Theae 
special services will be found enumerated in the report, and include 
negotiation; ns to site, party walla, lights, a (Mailed estimate before- 
hand, alterations of a material nature after the plans are complete, 
and measuring up extras and omissions. 

It should be noted that these changes are many of them jterntistivc 
and not obligatory. It ia unquestionably unfair for an architect to 
carry out architectural works of an ordinary character for lesa than 
the usual remuneration, or fur no remuneration at all : and this wo 
believe is universally admitted by all respectable practising archi- 
tects, and the reasons for it are very easy to understand. It may not, 
however, be equally clear why there may be any variation allowable 
in the rates charged above T> per cent. The truth is, however, that 
these rates lire very much questions of professional standiug, and that 
although there is a standard below which it is not right for individuals 
to go, there is no necessary obstruction in the way of those who, 
believing or knowing themselves to be capable of doing better things 
than tho majority of architects, consider it fair that they should be 
better paid. 

Extra payment for time consumed in travelling deserves a moment's 
consideration. No nrchitert is bound to demand it, and a young man, 
or one of small standing, if employed on distant work, would in many 
cases be unwise, and in some unjust, to think of demanding it But Jf 
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people far oir in the country require the services of tho best talent 
that the metropolis can afford, it is but reasonable that they should 
pay something as a remuneration for the time actually lost by a pro- 
fessional man who, bad he not been journeying, might have devoted 
the hours spent in tho railway to profitable pursuits at home. 

Similarly, the charges for designing monuments, stained glass, fur- 
niture, and* the like, secure in many caws an excellence that perhaps 
only owe baud in the United Kingdom can bestow, and it will be con- 
ceded by every one that such services deserve every encouragement 
and ample remuneration. 

There are other portions of the report before u» which deserve con- 
sideration, namely, those charges which are reckoned below 5 per 
cent. ; the statement of the duties of an architect, the ownership of 
drawings, and miscellaneous services. It is interesting to compare the 
report now before us with two scales of professional charges issued by 
architectural Societies, that of the Scotch architects and that of the 
Northern Architectural Society. Both of these scales have appeared 
in our columns, and the fact of their having been prepared and pub- 
lished shows how desirable it was that the document now under con- 
sideration should be prepared and issued under tho beat possible 
sanction. 



INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
the piercer: g.viu.bir?. 

THE first question asked by person* who have not seen the pictures it 
the International Exhibition is, " How does the English School stand 
ia comparison with the schools of the Continent ? " The answer oa a 
pi-nrr.-il view of the whole collection will be meet satisfactory to our 
national self-cstreui. Even after the eye has been accustomed to the 
foreign picture* for several clay*, I how by native painters suffer little by 
the comparison with regard to art generally. "Die process by which this 
comparison i* established. Wing the careful examination of upwards of four 
thousand works of art, with the necessary exertion of memory, ia not a 
task very easily accomplished, and becomes exceedingly difficult in conse- 
queuce of the pictures from the various countries of the Continent not bring 
placed in the regular order of the catalogue, those of each country not 
Wing arranged together: and in many instances oue picture by a certain 
artist will l«o found in the principal room, while the rent of his works an 
scattered through the side gallery. In this alsirnce of classification, a coat* 
plcto conception of the whole is rendered impossible, and must W accepted 
aa our excuse for invgularitic* which may arise in the] course uf the 
criticisms wo intend to make, and the comparison* it will be our endeavour 
to establish. Such a collection of pictures as wc now have in the galleries 
of tho Exhibition, was the deficiency of the first Great Exhibition of 1851. 
That, however, without pictures, was a glorious success. The present 
Exhibition without picture* would have been a failure. The first was the 
spontaneous effort of an enteq>rising nation, sustained to completion by 
hearty good-will and enthusiastic cooperation ; the present is the deli- 
berate calculation of a party, and carried on amid divided interests and 
antagonistic councils. 

One half of the apace devoted to pictures, drawings, and engravings is 
occupied Inr works of tho Hritish School, the other half contains all the 
paintings, drawings, cartoons, and engravings sent for exhibition from the 
Continent. The collection of the English portion of the building illus- 
trates our art from Keynolds, including example* of all the painters of that 
period down to those of tho present day, whose works may be now also 
seen in the annual exhibition. The selections by the Continental autho- 
rities sccra to have had no retrospective purpose, and are confined chiefly 
to bring celebrities. Those who arc tolerably well conversant with art, 
both in England and on the Continent, wilt no doubt be impressed with the 
idea tliut a general arrangement has hern assented to and acted upon ia 
the choice of pictures to bo exhibited, W'th from abroad and on this side of 
the Channel ; we allude to the evident absence of all eccentric productions 
as nearly a* possible, and the eye passes along the whole range of the two 
galleries, both foreign and native, without meeting with a painting ia a 
style which presents the slightest difficulty to the art-student. Turner 
does not blaze out in mystic splendour on the walls of the Hritish Gallerv, 
while qn tho French side Ingres and Delacroix are represented by a sineW 
picture each, and that the least peculiar of their knowu works. If this 
has been intentional, and in the interest of art, great praise is due, because 
sufficient mischief has been dour to the public belief aud judgment in art ; 
as much by absurd conceits and " sensation " picture*, as by writings which 
have directed an much general atteution to tln-m. 

Another renurkuble feature of the Exhibition is that France has not put 
forth her strength. She certainly dors not take the important position she 
is entitled to. and her powers in tho higher department of art are rather 
indicated than represented. Hence an opinion has Weotnc general that 
French painters arc scarcely equal to our own native artists. This is an 
error. On the presi-nt ocraaittn she serins to have thought it more fair to 
meet us as nearly as possible on our own ground ; but it must not be for- 
got ten that a branch of art has Wen withheld — the profane and sacred 
historical — which would have not only covered our walls with tine paint tn£. 
but our patrons of art with shame. In the Hritish division of the gallery, 
we have historical and religious subjects by Crow, Hilton, and rUydoo. 
The first ha. recently died wanting the necessaries of life; the second 
would have probably paid the same penalty of a laudable ambition, had h* 
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not been made Keeper nt the Royal Academy ; and the last, after suffering 
poverty for some years, besides being imprisoned for debt, and living on 
charity, took his leave of the patrons of historical art by self-destruction. 
How it happen* that our painter* employed to decorate the palace at WmI- 
minster, have not come forward to vindicate the honour of the country, ax 
regards historical painting, w think requires explanation. The Belgian 
contributor* hare not l"ct> «o merciful to us a* lti«; French, for the paintiugs 
by Gallait are the finest works in tbe whole collection. 
" It most not. however, be assumed that. because the pictures »ent from 
Paris do not strike at first sight, that there are not among them many 
example* of tin- elegant and imaginative (tranche* of art to which we cannot 
produce satisfactory parallels ; nor that, because the wall* are not covered 
with high and surred art, no attempt has been inade to represent it. 
On the contrary, each class of subject seems to present itself in calm 
defianre of and patient eonfidrm-e in the result of the comparison that may 
be made. The champion of the grand style will be found in a large picture 
by Augustc Barthclcmy (slain*, bearing lh<* ill-cliusen title to Englishmen 
of *• A Pillory." Tho word in French, by a free interpretation, means u 
display of great men. As an example of the large style of art, we hare no 
painting that can be compared with it. Beneath it. on the right on entering j 
the French Gallery, hangx "The Annunciation," by Amaury Duval, which 
for elegance of drawing, elevated delicacy of tint, and graceful composition, 
with a delightful sentiment of refined refigion, the English School |ms«wtes j 
no painter who could approach it. For poetry of tone and delicate gradations ; 
of tints, we cannot match the picture entitled "Francesco DAssisi." As I 
regards effect, finish, and the charmingly imaginative, where have we any 
work equal to " Illusions Destroyed," by Charles Glaire ? Nowhere. 
The same answer must be given to a simitar question respecting the solemn 
dignity of " Marie Antoinette passing from the Tribunal after Condemna- 
tion." by Paul Delaroche ; and also as regards those small but beautiful and 
expressive pictures in a very low tone of colour, which hang close beneath 
it. Of the sumo kind, and equally poetic in treatment, is " The l'roeeesion 
to Calvary." by Arm.md lx-l™x. On the. opposite aide of the room is a 
landscape with which we have nothing to compare for classical treatment 
and balmy re|>oae. It is by Charles F. Dnubigny, entitled " The Banks 
of the Oi»e;" and of the perfectly ideal and elegant "My Sister is 
not Ken-," by Hamon. w« have iu> counterpart. We are now giving merely 
a glance round the galleries, but shall go more fully into the merits of 
the pictures in fuLure notices. 

The German artists have sent several pictures which are entirely lvyond 
the |iower« and alwve the aim of English painters. " The Holy Family/' by 
Carl Miiller. a picture painted in the most lovely manner, is one of them. 
The severity of the drawing is nut quite so distinct as in the circular com- 
positions by Raphael, nt the Earl of Ellesmcre'a ; but every part i» extremely 
graceful and beautiful. A large gallery picture of " Nero after the bunting 
of Rome," by Carl Piloty, is painted in a grand style, and tho whole is 
finely conceived. " The Thre* Marys on the Morning of the Resurrection," 
by Carl Pesehel. is excellent in tone as regards the subjects, and ultltnagh 
very admirable, it is possible that Mr. Dyco would approach it should he 
attempt the same subject. " The Death of Nieolet, King of the Obotritcs," 
by Theoilor Schlocpche. is finer as a whole, figures and horses taken toge- 
ther, than any nrti»t we have could paint. "The Raising of Juirus' 
Daughter." by Gustav Heichter. if not absolutely grand, is composed with 
expressive simplicity, and is scientifically coloured. 

Compare the two pictures bv J. Israels, a Dutch artist— '-The Ship- 
wrecked" and "Tha Cradle-^- the former painted in that sombre and 
monotonous style so well suited to the subject, and the Utter, a most 
brilliant effect of sunlight cm the figures, with the sea melting into aerial 
mist and space. Where, let us ask. is an English artist who ever thinks of 
painting from palette* so differently regulated, according to the sentiment of 
the siih'cct ? 

The Swedish School sends us the works of two female paiuters. which we 
do not think our .Society of Female Artists could equal. There is a refined 
delicacy and skilful arrangement in " Meditation"— a lady reading in an 
elegant boudoir — by Jennnctte Mollcr; and "A Mother with her Child,"' 
besides two other clever picture*, by Alitalia Lindegren. Another example 
of the change foreign artists made in their style of colouring, in accordance 
with their subjects, may be seen in the picture* by Frederick Hickert ; and 
the Norwegian painter, Tideman, is not easily excelled in his humble and 
religious ceremonies. 

Of the Danish School, we hnvo a classical scene from the '• Andria " of 
Terence, by Abildgaard. The collection from Russia is very interesting, In 
it wo find, among the higher order of art, a rather prc-Raphaelite *' Virgin 
and Infant Saviour." by Theodore Bruni. but graceful and well painted ; and 
a fine picture, of gallery size, of " Jesus ami Mary Magdalene " (noli me 
taugerc). very elasaically and elegantly treated, and the event as expressively 
illustrated. Taking this work, by Alexander Ivanhof, as a whole, we do not 
know an English painter who could equal it. In domestic pathos, with 
admirable execution of accsories. *• The Widow," by Paul Vcdotof. wo 
have seldom seen excelled, and we should be. happy to see the feeling and 
propriety of treatment in "The IY.sant Oirl receiving the Holy Com- 
munion," by Alexis Veuezianof, more frequently displayed by English 
painters. 

Tbe Belgian School, as we have said, ia the great point of interest, in 
consequence of its exhibiting the two wonderfully dramatic pictures by 
Gallait —"The Last Moments of Count Egmont" and "The Last Honours 
paid to Counts Egmont and Horn." There are. besides, several other 
pictures by the some nrti*. w!,ieh mak- that side of the Belgian room 



remarkably effective anil attractive. This room is further enriched with 
pictures by Leys, relative to the history of the Netherlands and the Refor- 
mation ; numerous productions bv Madou, the Wilkie of Belgium, of a very 
amusing description ; two fine picture* by Panels ; a very impressive sub- 
ject, by Slingeneyer. of " A Martyr in the day* of Diocletian ' al>out to be 
torn to pieces by wild beasts; and some large cattle pictures, by Verboeck- 
hoven and L. Robbie. 

The Swinish painter. Antonio Gislh-rt, -.etuis a picture full of fine senti- 
ment, entitled. •■ The Execution of Padillo. ISr.tvo, and Maldonado ; " and 
a small, but highly scientific one, as reRiirds arrangement of tone, repre- 
senting "The Death of Don Carlos" leoti of Philip II. ), and " Queen 
Joanna embracing the Coffin which cunuiued the Body of her Husband," 
by Gabriel MaureU. 

Italy exhibit* no painting of importance, except '" The Taking of Jeru- 
salem," iu which there is much elegant drawing and treatment ; hut then 
are some fine lame drawings in pen and ink from the *• lnferuo," "Purga- 
torio." and " Par.uliao " of Dante, quite original in conception, and moat 
ehhoratcly, as well a* very gracefully compu-x'd. 

Weliave now briefly directed attention to the chief pointa of the foreign 
schools, in all of which we find either sU|xiriority in choice of subject, 
imaginative arrangement in accordance with the sentiment of the scone, 
or refinement in the general treatment, and all of which we should be 
happy to a«e lite English School make some attempt to emulate. But it 
must not bo supposed because, according to the rules of politeness, we give 
priority of consideration to the strung, r, that in our next number we shall 
not l» nble to show in what the English School excela those of the Con- 
tinent, if not in those of the present diy. at least in the productions of the 
greut English masters— the fathers of British Art. 



ROYAL ACADEMY ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS. 

THE reflection recurs to u». an we again look upon the architectural 
drawings at the Royul Academy, that a onion of the works here ex- 
hibited with those displayed in Conduit Street, would uuited constitute a 
creditable exhibition of architectural art. and convey a fair, although by no 
means a full, idea of what has recently been executed or projected by 
English architects. Divided a* architects have been since tbe establish- 
ment of the Architectural Exhibition, some twelve yean since, it is with 
difficulty that we can compass their aggregate importance. We cannot but 
remember also that a considerable number of drawing* reserved for this 
more aristocratic gallery are annually returned to teich n lewm to their 
disappointed owners, instead of being hung for the instruction of their 
professional brethren. It is then too late to srnd them to the Architectural 
Exhibition. Between the two Galleries, many works "go the wall" in toe 
offices of their resjiective owner*. We must be contented, in the words 
which adorn the title pase of this year's Catalogue, " to make up our idea 
of perfection from the excellent* that are dispersed " over the several 
Galleries — in Conduit Street. South Kensington and Trafalgar Square, and 
banish all expectation of finding it exclusively in either locality. Tha 
International Exhibition has a goodly show, but they arc chiefly gathered 
from former exhibitions. The superior attractions of the Royal Academy 
have likewise influenced onr architects, and renders it ea«y to account for 
tbe poverty so con*]*icuous at Conduit Strc-t. 

The post of honour is deservedly occupied by a large and brilliant draw- 
ing of Mr. Page's Design lor Ml.n'kfrinr* Ilridgc. It consists of three iron 
argmental arches with pierced spandreU, supported by red grunge piers. 
Works of sculpture surmount the piers. The abutments are pierced by 
single rusticated arches, which hardly correspond with the general character 
of tbe bridge. The lines of the bridge arc grand in the extreme, and the 
ornament surrounding the coloured shields in the spandrels is most judiciously 
introduced. If erected as here shown, it will far surpass anything which 
hit* hitherto spanned the river. What, however, is meant for its crowning 
decoration, is, as here placed, its greatest defect, and, if penisted in, will 
tend to mar its entire appearance. We allude to the colossal groups of 
sculpture upon the piers. They are represented as facing the river. From 
the briilge, therefore, their back views must be simply uninteresting. 
Moreover, towering above the horizontal line of the bridge, they break it at 
regular interval* in the most unpleasant fashion and unnecessarily disfigure 
this its principal featnre. This bad arrangement is the more to be regretted, 
because it could so easily have been rectiti'tl. We admit the appropriateness 
of sculptured gronps. but why, we ask. were they put upon the bridge t<» 
stand bulkily against the sky ? Tltey destroy the fine stretch of line which 
links shore to shore, and, so placed, are further removed from the rivar 
pasaengew, without being, even in themselves, of interest to the people ou 
the bridge. They could just as well be fixed in front if tbe piers, the palo 
red colour of which would then form a charming background to them; they 
would then enrich what is now too plain, be nearer the eye of nil possible 
siwctaton and leave in calm repose the splendid outline of the bridge which 
tltey now so rudely intrude themselves ujion. 

Leaving the projected improvement in the appearance of the river, which 
i« likely soon to Imi realised, we come, in 889. 890. to two " Studies relative 
to the Embankment Question," by Mr. Newton, which are of a speculative 
cliaracter. The author'a notion is to avoid all interference with private 
property. He views the embankments as Government estates, upon which 
stately buildings, after the style of Somerset House, might, in course of 
yean, be erected ; and he forms in the rear of tbe embankments open 
docks, so as to communicate with the different wharves. After Mr. 
Cowper's explanation of the Government's intention, there b not mueh 
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chance of Mr. Newton'* design bring realised. Mr. Charles Henman (834) 
treats ns to a somewhat similar idea ; but, instead of palatial building*, lie 
shows lire-proof warehouses on the bank*, relieved by glazed promenade*, 
and the author'* "system of strrel architecture, in accordance with the 
requirement* of the ape," which altogether strikes us as being even uglier 
than the present aspect of the shore*. 

A conspicuous drawing is exhibited, by Captain Fowke, of the " Indnstrial 
Moseum of Scotland," 892. To say that it m better thun the International 
Exhibition is not, perhaps, saying much. The trtyle is thnt of nn Itnlinn 
villa magnified. In fact, there is a villa hanging near it, by Mr. Masev. 
885, which, although in siic not one-quarter of it, is in design infinitely 
greater. Tho characteristic of the. Museum is that of all Captain Fowke' s 
work — swollen littleness. We sec that, although dftignrd by Captain 
Fowke. it is erected under the sttptrintmdtnec of a local architect. We 
think it a pity thai they did not exchange their relative duties. Edinburgh 
might then have been able to boost of n finer building, and London, at the 
some time, have escaped the infliction of an uglier one. 

Mr. Godfrey Sykes shows the first sketrh for filling the blank arcades in 
the Cromwell Road with mosaics. Groups of figures, illustrative of arts 
and manufactures, shaded in sepia, are introduced within grey and red 
bands. In the heads of the arches tho raw material connected with each 
subject is depicted. The designs are exquisitely drawn and coloured, but 
they would aa fitly bo attached to a brick-kiln as to that grandly gloomy 
front. There is only one upjiropriate way to destroy its blankness, and it 
is, moreover, one peculiarly suited to the business instincts of the Com- 
missioners — that is, to let the series of arcades for advertisements. People 
would then stop to look at it, and the commercial success of the scheme 
would gladden the hearts of Commissioners who lure shown such aptitude 
for creating rights, and selling tlicm. 

Mr. Newton has a ''Study relative to the Composition of the Vertical 
Lines of an OMuk, and tho Horizontal Line* of a Bridle." Since it was 
prepared, the obelisk fever has subsided ; bot we may remark that in t his 
bird's-eye view no horizontal line is seen at all, and that the lines of tho 
obelisk compose chiefly with the curved lines of the trees behind them. 
The design, however, is not the less good because of Mr. Newton's incom- 
prehensible description of it. 

A " Proposed Memorial to the late Prince Consort for Newport Church, 
Isle of Wight " (853% by Mr. P. Mow, is an artistic mural monument, 
conceived in a true Gothic spirit, but free from the fetters which too fre- 
quently cramp the action of the revivalists. It is. moreover, highly credit- 
able to a provincial town that thry have preferred a design of this kind to 
the stereotyped editions of dull marble statues by second-rate sculptors. 
The memorial is placed between two windows, which are bordered with 
encaustic tiles, bearing the royal cipher. The windows are up|>ro|triately 
filled with stained glass. In the spondrils of the windows, enclosed by 
ornamented quatrefoilcd circle*, figures of angels holding inscribed bands 
are incised. The incision* are filled in with black plaster, after the fashion 
of the Italian intagliuta recently introduced into several churches by Mr. 
Buttcrfieid and Mr. Street. A canopy is placed between the windows. It 
is supported by marble shafts of different colours resting on corbels, and is 
tastefully, if not expensively, enriched. A carved head of the Prince, in 
relief, is seen in the arch ; an inscription occupies the space between the 
shafts. A band, bearing a Biblical motto, stretches from side to side under 
the whole composition. It is stopped at the ends by carved angels, which, 
we think, the architect might in execution very wisely dispense with, or 
else incise them, us he has done those bearing the npper muttocs. 

A design for the same, subject by Mr. Bellhouae (842) is hung too high 
to be pro]*rty examined. It looks more like a factory chimney in the rear 
of an Italian town-hall than a Christian monument. Of other memorials 
we have one. of 1851 by Mr. J. Lewin (841), which resembles Scott's 
monument at Edinburgh ; and another of the same subject by Mr. II. H. 
Lcgg, which we have seen exhibited before. It is in three stages, with 
lions and figures at tho angles, and statues of the Queen and l'rinrc Consort 
on tho summit. Mr. 1*. P. Coekerell sends a masterly restoration of the 
Street of Tombs, Pompeii. It represents a funeral procession issuing from 
the gates, and the mountains al»v«s Salerno in tho distance. 

Mr. Teuton exhibits a memorial to William Tyndale (860). a well- 
proportioned, simple, and imposing grey pile, with lands of brown stone 
occasionally introduced into it ; Mr. M. Digby Wyatt, the granite monu- 
ment placed over the grave of the late President of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, in Kcnsal Green Cemetery; and Messrs. Tallin and 
Perron the fine tower which was. on the suggestion of J. J. Rogers, Esq., 
M.P.. most judiciou-ly substituted for the monumental column to Sir 
H. Davy's memory at Pciwonce. 

One of Mr. Street's customary etching. (878) represents the interior of 
the church of St. James' the Less, Westminster, ns it has been completed. 
In 8»3 we have a design for Christ Church, Pentonville, by Mr. Brock, 
which has evidently been founded up>n tho exterior of the same church. 
But with a haxy likeness in its general design there is unfortunately none 
in the details. There is a want of breadth in the whole composition, itnd 
the lower gables over the arches of the tower are a palpable mistake. 

Mr. II. E. Kendall, jun., displays upon an ostentatious scale an exten- 
sively got -up design for a mansion "in the old English style now erecting." 
It contains a profusion of barge Ixmrds, gables, chimneys, and dormers, 
grouped together with considerable skill, but there is an evident want of 
taste in the exaggerated forms and dimensions of the dctuil Moreover, if 
we mistake not. the whole thing, as regards its half-timbered " old 
English " style, is a huge (bum. We cannot conceive a gentleman insane 
enough to dwell within wood and lath and plaster walls, when possessing 



] the mean* so elaborately to ornament them. It i? rrnwrrd with, not in 
the old English style, nod is wanting in the true principles which guided the 
middle-age builders. As a specimen of imitation it is as clever as a piece 
of wall-space lined and drawn to resemble stone might be made, but it 
sink* beneath the level of art and of " the old English style" altogether. 

844. llawkleyhurst, Hants, i« a far more genuine design. Tho high 
pitched roofs and gable*, turrets, chimneys, and bay windows are here 
introduced with a thorough appreciation of their value, and thetrue artist is 
seen in the way in which the red color of the brick chimnevs is, by means 
of diapers and bauds of roof tiles, made to harmonise with the cool grey 
*tone of the walls. 

The " Design for an Exchange for a large Commercial City " (845), by 
Mr. Watson, received, we believe, the gold medal of the Roval Aeademr. 
The geometrical drawings and plan are hung iu Conduit Street. It is 
highly creditable as the work of a young architect, and the npper stage of 
the tower is a feature of singular beauty. Mr. Phcne, Spiers contribute* 
several talented studies of old French building* ; Mr. Cole, a fine view of 
Antwerp Cathedral; and Mr. Johnson, some drawings of Westminster 
Abbey. The " Design for tbe Palais de Justice at Brussels " (976\ by Mr. 
Kerr, is in the severer Roman style, with a colossal dome rising in the 
centre oC it. The lute Sir Charles Barry is represented by his design for 
the Halifax Town Hall, now in course of erection, with modifications by 
hi* son. The proportions of the facades indicate the ripe scholarship of 
its distinguished author, but the upper portion of tbe tower — shaped like an 
obelisk -i* no ornament to it, and of very little use, since it serves only to 
conceal the stairs which h-ad to n balcony near the summit. The " Shoot- 
ing Bix," by Mr. E. M. Barry (893), is scarcely more than a box with 
rectangular apertures and a high roof. Mr. Gray's " Design for Houses in 
Onre Road, South Kensington " (894 1. is an extension of the well-known style 
which he has adopted in the nvighliourhood of Covont ttardeu. The 
"Dwelling House at Wantage, Berks,' by Mr. Brooks (832), is a red 
briek building, with bricks laid herring-bone fashion in the arch heads 
OVer the windows. This style of work is all very well occasionally used a* 
a contrast to other detail, but a repetition of it throughout the building 
shows poverty rather than fertility of invention. With a profusion of 
euspings and jagged pinnacles, Mr. Smith has ct>in|*wed his " Design for a 
Memorial Church at Hertford " (835). Mr. Manning's "St. Olave's, 
Ramsay " (838), is the drawing from which the photograph was taken 
which hangs at the Architectural Exhibition. Mr. R. W. Edis. in a couple 
of views, shows a simple but clever " Villa Residence at I'xbridge" (836, 
83"). Equally clever, and in a similar style, is the selected "Design for 
Rugby Cemetery" bv Mr. Bidlake (840), but the same architect is hardly 
so successful in the " Design for the New Markets at Chester." " The 
Church of St. Charles Borromeo" of Messrs. Willson and Nicboll 
has afforded them an opportunity of producing two spirited etchings, 
but they are too slightly dashed iu to enable us to judge properly 
of the design. Mr. Ashpitel's "XcwChurcb, at Sutton. Kent " (847). is 
based upon n good model. It appears, in fact, more like the re- 
storation of an old church tlian a design for a new one. Tho weak point is 
the bell turret, which no one would possibly take to lie other than a modern 
work. Mr. Sang's first priae design for covering the Merchants' Area of 
the Royal Exchange deserves examination, on account of the excellent and 
artistic manner in which the desired object is achieved. 

Mr. Ootdie's originality has full scope in his St. Wilfred's R. C. Church. 
York (8AS). but. as is too frequently the case, it betrays him into 
exaggeration. This is plainly seen in the deep sptav over the shallow 
plinth of the tower, and in the slender columns, placed" one over the other, 
without even a string intervening between them. It is original certainly ; 
but that is all we can say for it, if we do not mid, that it is aUo unmistuke- 
ably ugly. From the fact of Mr. J. P. Jones exhibiting a second time his 
design for a cemetery (850), he evidently has a higher opinion of it than 
anyone else is likely to entertain. A very clever Italian villa design (848\ 
by Mr. J. Giles, has likewise been already noticed by us, in the Conduit 
Street flallcry. It is to Is? rrgretted that the design for the Hull Town 
Hall, by Messrs. Masey and Ever* (860). was not sent to the Architectural 
Exhibition, where so many of the competition designs are hung. It is 
Italian, with tower in the centre, and steep square roof over the wing*. 
The three-quarter columns tacked on the front, between the windows, are. 
worse than unnecessary. With that exception, the design is a very good 
one. Mr. George Godwin's " BailifT * House and Stabling" is, we'fancy, 
an old design. 

873 is a suggestion, by Mr. Xaden, for relieving the present crowded 
state of the metropolis. It is most elaborately worked out, but there are 
numberless obstacles to it, which havo bcea conveniently or innocently 
ignored. A railway is proposed to be suspended in the centre of the street, 
with a roadway between it and the present thoroughfares. 

We cannot do more than briefly direct attention to Mr. Tarring'* Jacobin 
design for a gentleman's mansion (884) ; to tho four colossal trees which 
fortunately conceal the major |>ortiou of Mr. D. A. Deane'a "New Building 
to be erected at Christ Church College, Oxford" -(if it be no better than 
it is here represented by Mr. Pollen, we fervently ho[»* that they may 
alway* lie sufficiently leafy to conceal it); to Messrs." I'ritchard and SeJdon s 
brilliantly decorated organ, now in the International Exhibition; to Mr. 
K. P. Pope's simple, but highly effective design for St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital at Chatham (898) ; to the house of Mr. Wilkinson ( S99) : to the 
stained glass of Mr. Seddou and Mr. A. O'Connor ; and. lastly, to the able 
manner iu which Mr. Digby Wyatt has welded the interlaced work, and the 
distinctive features of old Irish architecture t" the hou r = in Grafton Street, 
Dublin (900). 
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OAS APPARATUS AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

WO describe the improvements effected since the flirt Exhibition in 1861, 
X in the manufacture of illuminating gas, is easily accomplished. For 
the information of some mien, it may be useful to mention, that the gas 
no* burned for lighting all towns in Great Britain and Ireland is exclu- 
sively made from coal. Cast-iron or fire-clay vessels, railed retorts, are 
heated to redness by fnmaeea fired nndrniratb, in which state coal is 
introduced into the retorts, the heat of which causes gaseous vsponr to bo 
driven off. This volatile matter is cooled by being passed through pipes 
connected together in the open air, when tar and ammonia water are con- 
densed. To render the gas fit for use, all that is now necessary is to 
remove its two worst impurities, carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen, 
which can be economically done l>y hydrate of lime. When coal has been 
subjected to heat in a closed vessel from four to six hours, all tho useful 
gas is removed, and the residuum of the coal left is changed into coke, 
which is_ extracted and cooled by water. Gas made in this manner would 
be a fair average of the quality generally supplied. All improvements 
should at least either conduce to something appreciable, such as goodness, 
cheapness, &c. 

Nothing better illustrates the alteration effected during the past decennial 
period than the number of exhibitors of fire-clay gas retorts. This has 
arisen through iron retorts being discontinued in almost every town ex- 
ceeding ten thousand inhabitants ; consequently, now fire-clay gas retorts 
are an important feature in the building. Through having bad the oppor- 
tunity of seeing many of the retorts before the opening of the Exhibition, 
it could not escape observation that many are made of the finest ground 
clay, and unfit for practical use. The object being to give the outside of the 
retorts the smoothness of marble, and the inside the fineness of grain of loaf 
sugar. To accomplish their purpose, some of the manufacturers have entered 
on the cost of making and burning nearly a doten retorts to secure a single 
;*iuod one. All, however, have not succeeded in doing this, as in one a 
long crack may be discovered jointed over with manv words ; in another, 
the perceptible flaw is hid by being placed against a heavy article which 
would take several men to move. Why endeavour to show goods what 
they are not? 

In order to make a serviceable fire-clay gas retort, such as will stand 
drying and burning without cracking, it is net usury to mix with the ground 
•re-clay some broken up brick previously burnt But this mode would 
cause the material of the retorts to have the consistence of mortar made 
with unscreened sand. Clay for fire-brick work should contain no lime, 
magnesia, or iron, on account of these substances lwing qnickly affected by 
heat The slate clay from the coal series is employed in England. At the 
termination nearly of the machinery department, Western Annexe, there 
are some comparatively enormous pieces of burnt fire-clay goods for gas 
purposes, &c, surpassing in sire anything exhibited elsewhere. This part 
is Belgian, the manufacturers being Monsieur Th. Boucher, who obtained a 
medal at the last Exhibition, a Monsieur A. Keller, and others. In 
Class III., Messrs. Cower, Blaydon-Bura, show as well as thev can in a 
comer two beautifully made gas retorts, manufactured from the Newcastle 
clay. Here also Messrs. William .Stephenson and Son have a stall ; thrir 
retorts look well, but thev are thickly coloured with bone ash ; the same 
may be said of Messrs. Clift and Son's patent enameled retort made from 
Wortley clay, the quality of which is probably as good as it appears ; but 
goods of this description certainly should not be artificially whitened 
all over. 

In Eastern Annexe, Class I., may be seen a very good D-shaped retort of 
Stourbridge, day, manufactured by Messrs. John Hall and Co. A stall of 
Mr. Addison Potter contains a beautiful littlo model of seven fire-clay D 
gas retorts, set under a double furnace, fixed complete with mouth-pieces 
and ascension pipes — such as are in general use ia gas-works. Messrs. 
Harper and Moore likewise show diminutive models in fire-clay for the dis- 
tillation of coal gas. There is also to be viewed in Class I. a six-bed of 
Walcott's patent gas retorts, erected full siae, together with explanatory 
working drawings, being exactly similar to two settings now working at the 
"West London Junction Gas-Works." These patent retorts have both 
their aides solid, which permits either the top or floor to be cut out and 
renewed when necessary; thus a setting of several patent retorts may be 
effectually repaired from time to time so ss to last very many years. Several 
other advantages over the common mode is stated to be obtained by this 
invention. Managers of gas-works should note this for one of their objects 
for inspection when visiting the Exhibition. Some of the manufacturers 
show on their stalls samples of the fire-clay as raised by them. One has 
three different kinds : the first is described as best glass house pot-clav; the 
second as beat black crucible day, used for making melting-pots for 'brass, 
malleable iron, &c. ; the third, as second blark crucible clay, for making 
melting-pots for brass, malleable iron, &c. No chemical analysis of their 
fir.-clsys is given by Exhibitors from any part ; this omission should be 
rectified on the next occasion. A boat two parts of si lies to one of alumina 
forms the base of the best fire-clays; when the silica exceeds this propor- 
tion, as in the South Wales fire-clay, it is insufficiently plastic, and when 
alumina exists in a larger degree it is less refractory to fire. 

Returning to Class X., the attention of persona residing in single country 
houses cannot foil to be attracted by the pretty ahow of coat gas apparatus. 
At the last Exhibition there were several modes shown for making ml gas, 
under the fancy names of vegetable gas, ice. ; now not one is to be seen. 
"The Journal of the Board of Arts, &c" Upper Canada, mentions "that 
the Canadian department at the International Exhibition should be illumi- 

; oil), and 



Mr. J. E Thompson of Toronto will send one of his portable petroleum gas- 
retorts, with purifiers and gasometers complete for this purpose." So far 
from this prediction occurring, not even a single bottle of this rack oil 
can be seen in the Canadian departments, on account of the Exhibition 
authorities refusing to allow what has been sent to remain there; fearing 
doubtlessly of incurring increased risk of fire. This oil requires to be puri- 
fied and deodorised by sulphuric acid and alkalies before being used in 
lamps. A gallon of oil, price Is., may be fairly calculated to produce 100 
cubic feet of gas. which is 10*. per 1000, exclusive of labour, furnace fuel, 
&c. Where expense is any object it can never compete with coal for gus 
purposes. 

f Ta t* enuhuM is Mr ■»/.) 



PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE AND ARCHITECTS' CHARGES. 

AMEETINa of members onlg of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects was held at the Rooms, 9 Conduit Street, Regent Street, on 
Monday, the 12th inst, to re-consider the resolutions respecting pro- 
fessional practice and charges of architects ; Mr. Own* Joxhs, Vice-Pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

It was moved by Professor Dohaidson, secoudrd by Mr. Street, and 
unanimously agreed to, that the paper of professional practice and charges 
of architects some time ago forwarded by the council to the members be 
confirmed and adopted. The following is a copy of the paper referred to : — 
" The usual remuneration for an architect's servient, except as herein- 
after mentioned, is a commission of 6 per cent, on the total cost of the 
work executed from his designs ; besides which, all travelling and other 
incidental expenses incurred by the architect are paid by tho employer, who 
is also chargeable under certain conditions, as hereafter mentioned, for 
time occupied in travelling. 

" But in all works in whirh the art required is of a high kind, and tho 
expenditure mainly for skilled labour and not for materials, as e. g. in 
designs for the furniture and fittings of buildings, in their decoration with 
painting or mosaic, for their sculpture, for stained glass, and other like 
works, the architect's charge is not made by way of commission on the 
cost, nor does it depend upon the time employed in making the design, but 
ia regulated by special circumstances, and varies according to the skill and 
artistic power of the architect 

" A commission of 2| per cent is to be charged upon such works as 
sculpture, stained glass, and others of a similar nature, for which the 
architect does not give the design, but arranges with the artists or trades- 
men, and directs the work generally. 

_ '* In works under £SO0 in amount 6 per cent is not fairly to be con- 
sidered as remunerative, and in such cases it is just to the employer as well 
as to the architect, to charge by time or by a scale, varying from 10 per 
cent for works under £100, to 6 per cent, on amounts above £500. 

" The commission is reckoned upon the total cost of the works, valued 
aa if executed entirely by labour and of new materials provided by the 
builder. 

" The commission is to be charged upon the whole value of the work 
executed, with the addition of 2} per cent, upon any omissions. This ia ex- 
clusive of the charge for measuring extras and omissions. 

" The architect is eutithsl during the progress of the building to pay- 
ment on account at the rate of 5 per cent on the instalments paid to the 
builder, or otherwise to half the commission on the signing of the contract, 
and the remainder by instalments as above. 

" All travelling expenses are to be diarged extra. 

" These rules suppose the work to be executed within an easy distance 
of the architect's office ; but if the work is executed at a considerable or 
inconvenient distance from it, an allowance beyond the 6 per cent ought 
to be made for the tine occupied in travelling, in addition to the actual 
expenses, 

" The percentage does not cover professional services in connection with 
negotiations for site, arrangements respecting party walls, or right of lights, 
nor services incidental to arrangements consequent upon the failure of 
builders whilst carrying out work ; but all such and similar services are 
charged for in addition, the basis for charge being the time employed. 

" Supposing that the employer, after having agreed to a design, and 
having had the drawings prepared, should have material alterations made, 
an extra charge may he made according to the time occupied. 

"If the architect should have drawn out the design complete, with plans, 
elevations, sections, and specification, ready for estimate, the charge is half 
the usual commission above named. 

" If the architect should have, in addition, procured tenders in accordance 
with tho instruction of his employer, the charge ia half per cent, extra tu 
the above. 

•• For works in the alteration of premises, the remuneration may be in- 
creased according to the time, skill, and trouble involved. 

"All of the following requirements for the buildings are induded in the 
ordinary chargo of 6 per cent : 

" Preliminary (.Vetches. 

"Working drawings and tporiflcations sufficient for an estimate and 
contract. 

" Detailed drawings and instructions for execution. 

*' General superintendence of works (exclusive of clerk of works). 

•' Examining and passing the accounts (exclusive of measuring and making 

"No additional remuneration ia dr. 
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may be obtained, for instance, by cubing out the content*. If a detailed 
estimate be framed, additional remuneration it due from the employer. 

"An architect is bound, under the 6 per cent, charge, to provide ope net 
of drawing* and one net of tracing*, with duplicate specification ; it being 
understood that the architect is paid for the use only of the drawings and 
specification, and that they remain the projxrty of the architect. 

" The charge for taking a plan of an estate, laying it out, and arranging 
for building upon, should be regulated by the time, skill, and trouble in- 
volved. 

"For actually letting the several plot* (in ordinury cases), not exceeding 

a whole year's ground rent may be charged. 
" For inspecting the buildings daring their progress (so far as may 1>e 
necessary to ensure the conditions , being fulfilled) and finally eerti- 
fying fur lease, the charge should be a percentage not exceeding half 
per cent, up to /.5.000, and a bore that by special i~ 
'All the above fees to be exclusive of travelling ex 



and time 

occupied in travelling, as before mentioned. 
"The eliarge for the above does not include the commission for pri-paring 
specification, directing, superintending, and certifying for the proper for- 
mation of roads, fences, and other works executed at the etsit of the 
employer, nor for putting the plans on the leases. 

" The following definite chargi-s art? recognised for valuation of property : 
"The charge throughout is 1 per cent, on the first / 1,000. and half per 
rent, on the remainder up to £10,004. Below / 1,000 and Iwyond 
£10,000 by special arrangement. These charges do not include 
travailing expense*, nor attendance before juries, arbitrators, dr. 
" Tlio chargo per day which may be made by architects, depends upon 
their professional position, but. tho minimum charge is three guineas 



taken Rnbbah, the capital of that country. David. U-mdc other modes of 
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the inhabitants."' 



them to pass 



The charge for dilapidations, when estimated, is 6 per cent, as estimated, 
and in no case less than £2 2s. 
"It is not desirable that an architect should supply to builders quantities 
on which to form tenders tor executing his design ; but in ease of such 
beitgjdone it should be with the concurrence of the employer, and the 
architect should be paid by him and not by the builder."' 



BRICKS AND TILES .• 

THE art of tho brick maker has been practised by nearly every civilised 
nation of which we have any record ; the manufacture of bricks, and the 
employment of them for building purposes, dating from the remotest an- 
tiquity, and the use of that distinctive form of bricks to which we hare given 
the name of tilrs being probably almost, if not quite as ancient. Nor is this 
to be wondered at when it is recollected that in all countries where timber 
or stone are difficult to procure or to work, the natural resource must be the 
employment, as a building material, of baked or sun-dried earth or clay, in 
some shape. In such districts or provinces, however, as furnish stones of 
portable dimensions, or accessible and easily-worked quarries, and in such 
as abound in timber, the building art has often made great progress without 
recourse being had to artificial materials ; and in these localities, bricks, 
being little needed, are often almost unknown, and sometimes even tiles are 
little employed. Portion* of Norway and of Switzerland may 1* referred 
to as furnishing examples either of the exclusive use of timber or of its 
employment in conjunction with only a small quantity of stone for struc- 
ture*. Certain districts of France in the middle ages, and some parts of 
the north of England and Scotland at the present day, furnish on the other 
hand instances of the almost universal employment of stone with jast no 
much timber a* is indispensable, in each rase to the exclusion of brick ; but 
exceptional localities such as fhese afford almost the only instances of the 
total absence from building* of some form or other of artificial building, 
roofing, or paving materials. 

The Babylonians, the Egyptians, and the Assyrian*, among the nations of 
remote antiquity, all made use of bricks, to a great extent, and in the Bible 
references to this material, as made among all of these nations, are to be 
found. These references form the earliest authentic accounts of the employ- 
ment of brick* ; but Joseph us mentions a tradition which attributes to the 
sons of Seth a knowledge of their use, and which, if true, would thus carry 
back their origin to the very earliest period of the history of tho human 
race. 

The first mention of bricks in Scripture is to be found in the account 
(Oenesi* xi. 3, 4) of the building of the city and tower of Babel. Here the 
molting and burning of brirks is spoken of as the first work undertaken 
preparatory to building, and it is worth remark that the writer incidentally 
betrays the feet that he was writing at a time and in a place where stone 
waa principally, if not exclusively employed, for he says. " brick had they 
for stone," 

The next Scripture mention of bricks occurs in the account of the bondage 
of tho Israelites in the land of Egypt (Exod. i. 1 J, 14, and v. 6-19). 
we have an account of the employment of the captives in the 
of bricks, and also in the erection of buildings for Pharaoh. 

In the history of David (2 Samuel xii. 31). we hare, a reference to a 
brick-kiln, not. however, in the territory of the Jews, but in the adjoining 
of the Ammonite* ; for it is in that history recorded that, having 



• Thf shrnre .rticle is taken from a vstv SMCiM volume Jatt pabtnhed under the rupertn- 
tender** at Mr Beimrt WoakRft, o< the Gresl Basl Fsleol Oflicr, rntillrd, ■■ Atoldre- 



in the book of Isaiah bricks are twice mrnlioned, and in both eases in 
such a way as to show that they were held in low estimation a* compared 
with stone. In the first of t how" passages (Isaiah ix. 9, 10), the prophet says 
that tho people " say in the pride and stoutness of heart, the bricks arc 
fallen down, but we will build with hewn stoiirs." In the second passage 
(Isaiah lxv. 3), a long series of gross breaches of law and propriety arc being 
recited, and among the first of them occurs the reproach that the people 
" burnetii incvose upon altars of brick." 

In tin* book of Jeremiah we have again a reference, at a date ubout eight 
eenturiei after the our in the book of Exodus, to the brick-making of 
Egypt. The Jew* af that time had fled into Egypt, and the prophet, who 
was among them, being about to proclaim the destruction by fir* of I he gods 
of tho Egyptians, was thus directed; (Jeremiah xliii. 0) 'take gruat stunes 
in thine hand, and hide them in the clay in the brick-kiln, which is at the 
entry of Pharaoh's house in Tahpunhc*." 

Lastly, in the book of Nalium, there occurs a reference to the city of 
Nineveh (Niihum iii. 14), from which it is clear that bricks were under- 
stood to lie the ordinary material applicable to the fortifications of that 
city. Foretelling invasion and attack, the prophet says " draw thee water* 
for the siege, fortify thy strongholds : go into clay, and tread the mortar, 
make strong the brick-kiln." And these references to the customary em- 
ployment of brick l»y the Babylonians, the Ninevites, and the Egyptians 
will be found corroborated by the accounts of profane historians, such as 
Herodotus and Xrnophon, and by the researches of modern discoverer*. 

Among these three nation* the use of two sorts of bricks, some being 
kiln-burnt and others merely ilried in the sun, appears to have lieen 
general; the employment of glazed or enameled bricks as a decoration for 
the face of wall* appears also to have been common both at Nineveh and 
Babylon, am) an immense number of glared and coloured bricks exist among 
the ruins of both th<*e cities. 

Many ancient bricks show marks of having had reeds or other such sub- 
stances worked up along with the material of which tbey were made, appa- 
rently to render it more tenacious. The Scripture account of the brick- 
making performed by the Israelites in Egypt, already referred to, shows 
that they were compelled to employ straw in funning the bricks they made. 
It was also, for many age*, customary to stamp each brick with a device, 
or an inscription, or both, a circumstance which has afforded much useful 
1 historical information as to the dale and occasion of the erection of the 
! building* from the ruins of which they come; thus, for example, Mr. 
: Layard was enabled to identify the celebrated " Birs Nimroud " as the 
ruin of a building of Nebuchadnexxar, by finding that every brick removed 
from that mound was impressed with his name. Egyptian l«rick* an' 
usually inscribed, and it was enjoined by law (Smith s Diet. Antiquities, 
art. '• Later") upon the Homans that the bricks they made ahould be thus 
marked. Bricks so inscribed have been fooud in our own country at York, 
and bear marks showing the presence of certain Roman legion*, for or by 
whom thev were made. The same thing has occurred in Germany, and 
at Caerleon. (Diet of Arch. l*ub. Society, art. '• Brick*.") 

Herodotus, describing the building of the wall* of Babylon, says. " They 
made bricks of the earth, borne oat from the trenches, and 1 laving drawn 
out a suitable quantity, they burnt them in furnaces." This is said to be 
the earliest reference" in profane history to the subject; many subsequent 
ones might, however, be adduced, relating Iwth to the works of the earlier 
nations already named, and to those of the Greeks and Romans. Many 
specimens of inscribed bricks, the Assyrian ones being impressed with in- 
scriptions in cuneiform characters, and the Egyptian ones with hieroglyphics, 
may be seen in the British Mosenm. For a full account of the manufacture, 
as practised by the Egyptians, with an engraving from a celebrated painting 
in a t*tnb at Thebes, representing the process, and for illustrations of the 
almost universal employment of this material, consult Sir Gardiner 
Wilkinson's Works. (Ancient Egyptians, vol. M. pp. »., 98; also Manners 
and Customs of the Egyptians.) , _ 

The Greeks appear to have built leas in brick than the Egyptians or the 
Romans, yet it is clear that they did employ brick* to a considerable extent. 
Pliny informs us that the Greek* made four sites of them, and V'itruvius 
also refers to the same fart. The Romans are known to have employed 
brick most extensively, and have left many remain* of brickwork in every 
part of their dominions. On this point a reliable authority observes (Diet 
of Arch. Pub. Soc.), " Examples might bo multiplied of the mention of 
bricks by Greek writers ; " and adds, "The mention of brirks is very fre- 
quent among the Latin authors, especially Columella St lit Rutt. lib. ix. 
1, 2. 6, 4 ; Varro. lib. i. 14, 4 ; Pliny. Hut. Hot. lib. vii. 57. xxxv. 4*. 49; 
and Vilruviua, particularly lib. i. cap. «, lib. ii. cap. 8 ; who also, lib. ii. 
cap. 3. devotes an entire chapter to this subject ; " also "PaJladiua, apod 
Scriptorr*. Bri /fas/NX.." The brick, of the Roman*, and, no doubt, those 
of tte Greeks also, closely resembled our tiles, Iteing fist and hard burnt, 
ami ordinarily of a red clour; Egyptian and Babylonian bncks resemble 
more closely those in common use in our own country, both in their propor- 
tions and in colour, being frequently pale. . 

Some of the largest masses now remaining of it man work, executed 
entirely in bricks, are to be seen at Rome on the Palatine HttL and in the 
rains of the Baths of Caracalla ; but the most ordinary manner of employing 
bricks in Roman work was not to build with them alone, but to introduce 
them in bonding courses, alternating with rourys of loose rubble work, 
and as voussoir*. in turning arches over openings, or in rehonng 
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aients at Pompeii. Tiles, similar to those now employed 
found in the Roman laths, built into the .olid walk 



in*tanee» of this are universally visfl ],■ in Roman remain*, now that the 
masonry or eeuient with which such wails were most frequently intended to 
Ik- faced has fallen away or been removed. During the Empire, the Roman* 
often built wall* of rough masonry faced with small hewn blocks, alter- 
nating with beds of brickwork, and in this description of work tho brick *'ork 
waa always intended lo remain visible. 

Roofing tile* were uwd (Smith's Diet. Antiquities, art. "Tegula"), both by 
the Greeks and the Romans; the Greeks having replaced those of burnt 
dav with tiles of marble in their most important Imildings. Roofing liles, 
and also cutters with ornamental heads for the discharge of the water, and 
ornament* to cover the junction of the courses of tiles, have been found at 
Pompeii, executed in tcrra-ootta, and of beautiful design and workmanship. 
Similar ornamental tiles have also been discovered among the ruin* of the 
temples at Palatum. Portions of red tile are found along with the marl 'I 
in the mosaic pave 
for drain-tiles, are 

where tliey served as channels for the conveyance of water, and possibly also 
of hot air. 

The bricks in common use in Italy at the present day arc identical in 
appearance with those of the Roman remains, and are used in the same way, 
the manufacture of them and mode of laying having alike remained 
unchanged. In the plains of Lombardy, howeTer. a rich series of medieval 
buildings in ornamental brickwork are found, and in other parts of Italy 
many examples exist of the use of brick in the middle ages, not as a ground- 
work to be covered with a face of some other substance, as was the custom 
of the Romans, but as itself the sole or principal material seen. The Cam- 
panile of St. Antonio at I'adna of the thirteenth rentury, the Foro Dei Mer- 
chant] at Bologna, built at the end of the same century, the church of Santa 
Maria in Strata, ut Monzu, of tbe fourteenth, the Ospcdal* Moggiore. at 
Milan, and the Certosa at Pavia, of the fifteenth venturv, and tbe choir of 
the church of Sta. Maria delle Oralis at Milan, by Bramanti. at the end of 
the same century, may be named as the most considerable examples of 
Italian ornamental brii-kwork, though numerous specimens may be found in 
Pisa, Sienna, Ferrara, Pavia, Venice, Ravenna, Bologna, and Rome. The 
manufacture and use of ornamental bricks is carried on at the present dav 
in and around Milan, with 



SOCIETY FOR TIIE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE FINE ARTS. 

A MEETING of this Society waa held on Thursday at tbe Architectural 
Galleries j Mr. TraitT in the chair. 
Mr. F. Y. Hiruurroxi delivered a lecture on Art in Spain, in con- 
nection with a series of lecture- by Mr. Ottlcy and Mr. Stewart, on 
Art in Italy, Germany, and Holland. Mr. Hurlstone remarked that 
the lectures of those geutlemen were exclusively confined to the modern 
school of art. but he proposed to lecture on the ancient school of Spanish 
art. He had no drawings to illustrate hi* lecture, and some of the 
finest productions of the Spanish masters had never been engraved. 
Though the Spanish school was scarcely known in this country, vet in 
no nation was the national art a more complete reflex of its social cha- 
racter than in Spain. The lecturer proceeded to remark that in the 
eighth century the Arabs conquered the whole of Spain, except the 
mountainous region of the Astoria*, the cradle of the future Spanish nation, 
and the inhabitants of which effected the reconquest of the country, which 
led to the expulsion of the Moors. Spain, like Italy, worshipped her 
Madonna ami Child, and six centuries of what might be railed a religious 
war gave to the religion of the Spanish nation an austerity unknown at 
that time in Italy, and which stamped its impress on the art of Spain. 
The Spanish were very much opposed to painting figure* nude, or even of 
having limbs, fwpecially those of the Blessed Virgin, uncovered. The 
lecturer, after stating that the works of the earliest Spanish painter* for the 
most part perished, referred to tbe productions of some of the artists who 
flourished in the time of Ferdinand and Isabella, and regretted that there 
was no authrntic portrait of the great navigator Columbus. He next 
alluded in terms of eulogy to the Palladian palace of diaries V,, at 
Granada, by Maehuea, a structure of which the Spanish were justly proud. 
The close of the reign of Charles V. brought to an end the classical 
school of art, and in the reign of his successor, Philip II.. arose the school 
exprrmivc of the national taste and feeling in Spain. After alluding to a 
number of the principal artists at that period, the lecturer remarked, that 
from the time of the erection of the lieautiful palace of the Escurial by 
Herera, painting in Spain divided itself into three schools, those of Valentia. 
Castile, and Andalusia, and proceeded to give some particulars respecting 
some of the principal painters of those schools, with notices of their works 
the peculiarities of their characters. Painted sculpture was an art 
r to Spain; it was an art totally distinct and apart from sculpture, 
understood it from the great works of the Greeks. He bad seen 
I in painted sculpture which, for grandeur of composition, intensity of 
pathetic expression, and depth of tone and colour, were remarkable produc- 
tions and full of imprcssivencss. That was a department of Spanish art 
which was not known in this country. And even after the period of great- 
nets in art had passed away, pieces of this peculiar kind of artistic produc- 
tion might be seen in many small figure* in Spain. In the time of Philip 
IV. the national art was swept away, but there was • revival of it at the 
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1 1 v : i. m« did not see why the lieautiful effect produced on wood 
Ml be produced on marble, as Gibson tinted his figures and toned 



as the painted sculpture of Spain was painted or stained, as the difficulty 
in his mind was how the effect was produced upon the grey of the flesh. 

Mr. Hckutowb. — The sculpture of Spain was pointed with a very con- 
siderable body of colouring and scleral coats, but he could not tell how the 
effect was produced on the grey. The puintod sculpture of Spain was not 
the same art as the sculpture of the Greeks ; it was a style of art totally 
foreign to wluit wa» undemtwxl by sculpture, which was simple beauty; but 
the painted sculpture of Spain was expression of character and of all the 
qualities which painting possessed. 

A Mkmuxu asked if this painted sculpture was in btu rtlirf or iu separate 
figures? 

Mr. Hraxsroxa said, painted sculpture was for the most part in separate 
figures, but there were some baa rtiitjt in that style of art ; it was very set* 
dom there were hat rttitft, the art being almost confined to round figures. 

In answer to a question put by Mr. Atsmxson, Mr. Ill uiston* slated 
that the great sculptors of Spain always coloured their own sculpture. In 
the great period of art iu Spain many of the artists were sculptors, painters, 
and architects. The painted carving was always in wood, but the paint was 
laid on so thick that it would not matter whether it was wood, trrra-cnttu, 
or marble. 

A Mkmbkk thought it was a question whether wood-carving was sculpture 
at all. 

Mr. HmLSToxs. —Painted sculpture could not be considered as sculpture 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term, the end of which was the produc- 
tion of beauty. He hardly thought that painted sculpture could be consi- 
dered the same art as sculpture, but rather that it was a new art peculiar to 
Spain. 

The I 
should i 
his draperies. 

Mr. Hi kijrroxB.— What Gibson did was not colouring, it was c . 
he gave a slight touch of blue in the eyes, but he could not make bla 
eyes. In 1847, when he (Mr. Hurlstone) was going to Spain, he received a 
commission from the English government to purchase some specimens of 
the painted sculpture of Spain for the South Kensington Museum ; but after 
going over Spain he found it impossible to purchase a single specimen 
worth having, though he met with a vast amount of trash which was called 
painted sculpture. The fine specimen* were not to be purchased. 

Mr. Atkinson. — Waa painted sculpture to be found in private houses? 

Mr. HfBi.sTOiri answered, that he bad frequently found specimens of 
painted sculpture in private houses, but there were very few fine specimens 
in private possession, as they were chiefly to be found in public buildings 
and couvent*. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Hurlstone closed the proceedings. 

LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHiEOLOOICAL SOCIETY. 

THE seventh annual general meeting of the members of the London and 
Middles.! Archaxilogical Society was held at the room* of the 
Institution, St. Mildred's Court. Poultry, the other day ; Mr. J. B. Bittbb- 
wouth, F.S.A., in the chair. 

Mr. HbnkT W. Sxss, hon. sec, read the report, which stated that tho 
Council had much pleasure in meeting tho memliers of the Society at the 
termination of the seventh year of its existence, and had to report that 
since the last meeting the Society had lost by death 6 of its members, and 
8 had retired, but those had been more than replaced by the election of 
more tluin 32 members. The present number of members was 340. 
Since the last annual meeting the fourth part of the transactions of tho 
w ociety has been published and is in the band* of the mem- 
bers. Tbe fifth part is in course of preparation. Public meetings 
of the Society were held on July 2, 1861, .if the church of Austin 
Friars, which was described by the Rev. Thomas Hugo, and Sion College, 
where th» Rev. W. H. Milraan, librarian of the College, gave an account 
of the library, &c In the afternoon of the same day ihe members 
inspected the buildings and monuments of the Honourable Artillery Com- 
panv. and dined in their hall. On August 23. 1861. the Society held 
meetings at the town of Cxbridge. Harefield Church, Ruislip Church, an 
ancient prcccptory of Knights Templars, and Swateleys Hall, the seat of 
T. T. Clarke. Esq. During the day the church of Denham in Buckingham- 
shire was likewise visited, on the kind invitation of the Rev. C. Hall. 
Paper* were read at the churches and other places of interest. On 
April 28, 1862, the Society visited the churches of All Hallows, Barking. 
St. Olave's. Hart Street, and St. DuastanVin-thr-East. On this occasion 
the Bakers' Company kindly gave the use of their commodious hall to lbs 
member*, and presented for their inspection a number of charters, books, 
and pieces of gold and silver plate. A large party of the members and 
their friends dined in the Bakers' Hall in the evening. The council 
suggested to the meeting the propriety of charging all new members with 
an entrance fee of 10*. This they thought desirable for the purpose of 
adding to the small revenne of tbe Society, as well as obtaining some con- 
sideration for participation in the property which the Society had accumn- 
latcd. From the financial statement, it appeared, that after payment of the 
expense* of the vesr, there remained a balance in favour of the Society of 

-' were received and adopted. 



jfcjo U lid. the report and balance 

anks were passed to the President, Vice-presidents, Council, 



and votes of thanks were passed 
and Mr. Hajtar W. Saas, hon. *. 
A letter was 



sec., for their service* during the year. 



was read from Lord TaJ-noT Mauuust, accepting the office of 
for the ensuing year. The retiring Vice-Presidents were 
with the addition of Mr. Alderman Fuwis; the retiring mem- 
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bow of the council *m re-elected with the addition of 
Waller mi J. R Gardner; Mr. H. W. Saas was re-elect c<l hon. 
year. After the usual compliment to th 
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ST. ANDREWS Cni'RCH, LEICESTER, 

ON February 28th last, we pave a description of this church, which we 
illustrate on the opposite page thin week. The following are the principal 
fart* contained in our deseript ion in the number referred to: — This rhureh 
was erected from designs by Mr. G. G. Scott, and bus been built by Messrs. 
Osboni Brothers, of Leicester. The ground plan of the building is cruci- 
form, and consists of nave, transepts, and chancel with semicircular apse. 
It is built in the Early English style, ulnumt. entirely of brick, slightly re- 
lieved with Bath atone, which is introduced in the arches, the window sills, 
the weatherings, of buttresses, the arcade round the exterior of the apse, 
and in various other pnrta of the building. The exterior is principally of 
red brick, ornamented with blue. The gables are coped with brick, with 
stone springers. The roofs are covered with Swithlanu sbites, in diminudi- 
ing courses. The two principal entrances are through a door at the west 
end anil a porch on the south side; awl there is also an entrance for 
children in the north transept. The view presented on entering the church 
at the west door is good, the rich soft colour of the briclw with which the 
walla are faeed, and the lofty arches which divide the nave from the chan- 
eel and transepts, together with the complicated timbers of the roof, adding 
much to the general effect. Owing to the absence of pillars, the altar and 
pulpit can be seen from every part of the building. The nave is covered 
with an open-timbered roof of one span, the ridge of which is about 
60 feet alxive the level of the floor. The principals, which are seven in 
number, form double arches ocrosa the nave, each arch with two parallel 
circular brace* lioltrd together, the space* being Ailed in with light erotw 
braces to form a diamond pattern. These principals spring from shaft* at 
the height of alxxut 12 feet from the floor line. The roofs over the transepts 
arc cross-braced. Wrought boarding covers the whole, and thetimbers through- 
out have Isvn stained and varnished. The nave is seated with open stall* of 
stained and varnished deal. The transepts are seated with movable benches. 
The stalls in the chancel are of more elaborate design. Tile church affords 
accommodation for about 960 persons. Provision is made for an organ in 
a ehamlier ovrr the vestry. The pulpit, on the north side of the chancel 
arch, has a atone Isase, formed of a cluster of small octagonal shafts, en- 
circling the centre pillar. The upper part is of deal, carved with a simple 
ornament. The font is plain, and harmonises with the general character 
of the church. The floor is laid with red and black Staffordshire tiles, in 
various patterns. The windows are glazed with cathedral glass, the circles 
in the upper portion of the nave windows being Ailed with ornamental 
The chancel is lighted by a corona, by Skidmore, of Coventry, 
so supplied the standards in the nave, and the small corona 
each transept. The entire cost of the building is, we believe, 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISII ARCHITECTS. 

AN ordinary general meeting of this body was held on Monday evening, at the 
rooms of the Institute, Conduit Street, Mr. Arthur As'htitkl, V.I'., in 
the Chair. 

Mr. PrantwF, honorary secretary for foreign correspondence, and Mr. Chaiilbs 
F. Haywarh, honorary secretary, announced a number of donations to the 
Library of the Institute. They included the second volume (presented by the 
Secretary of State for India) of" India and High Asia," by Hermann, Adolphe, 
and Robert de Srhlagintwrit, illustrated by large plates, maps, and views. 

Mr. Jons HtMiir Park eh, of Oxford, wsi unanimously elected an honorary 
member of the Institute. 

The Ciiaibum as said, Mr. Parker Intended to dedicate the remainder of his 
life to the development^* architecture and archeology, wherever they could^be 

disposal. 

Tit ArMitetmn of Mia. — Mr. William Simpsox then read a paper " On 
the Architecture of India," which will be found referred to in another column. 
The paper wss accompanied by a Large number of well-execute J drawings in 
frames, maris by the lecturer while visiting as an artist the various buildings in 
India of which they were illustrations, as well as specimens of red and other 
stone used in India, and inlaid work comprising precious stones. 

Mr. J ■ j ... -i Wvatt suggested thst some committee, or the existing authori- 
ties of the Institute, should make arrangements by which a better illumination 
should be thrown on drawings which lecturers took the trouble of preparing and 
bringing with them for the illustration of their papers. It must ever be a source 
of interest to make enquiries into the detailsoftbe different styles of architecture 
in India. In the very earliest monuments of Indian architecture ihey found the 
three sister arts of architecture, painting, and sculpture united. In the north- 
west of India, particularly in the provinces which lay in the line of march of 
Alexander the Great, there were mure traces of classical art. The more ancient 
the sculpture in India, as a genersl rule, it was certainly the better. And hs 
would invite architects to study the monument* to be found in the Museum of 
the Council of Slate for India, to which had lately been added quantities of sculp- 
ture from India, representing styles of sculpture and of stone-earring of almost 
all periods, ami relating to many of the localities of that interesting country. In 
the l.hrary of the Council of State for India were to be found many important 
combinations of Indian art, and in it would be found many materiel* which 
would reward the investigations or the architect and the artist. He thought that 
Mr. Simpson was entitled to honour st their hands for having as an artist shown, 
a* he had done thst evening, the interest he took in the art of architecture. 



Mr. J. Faittaxso* said, there was not a building the lectu 
night which he (Mr. Ferguson) had not seen, and all Mr. 



that night, and Illustrated by his drawings, 
had ever ssid or ever drawn. 



all he (Mr. Frrguaaon) 

Mr. Charles F. Hatward said, it should be known that Mr. Simpson had 
studied and illustrated wooden architecture. 

The Chairman would be glad if Mr. Simpson would favour the Institute 
with a paper on wooden architecture, which, of course, they could not expect 
until the next session. 

Mr. SiMr-siix said what be knew of wooden architecture might be made the 
subject of a paper. He was glad to find that the paper read that evening had 
excited some interest, for be did not think the architecture of India was knowu 
as it ought to be. 

The Chairman thought it would be important to notice the way in which 
wooden architecture acted and reacted on stone construction, and a paper on 
wooden architecture would no doubt be of great interest. 

Mr. SiMraow said some account of the wooden architecture of the Himalayas 
would show how it acted and reacted on stone construction. 

Mr. J. W. Papworth asked Mr. Ferguaton at what time he supposed there 
disappeared, in the architecture of India, that extreme relationship between 
Greek and Hindoo art, which had been referred to by Mr. Digby Wvatt? 

Mr. Feroi'sjwi*.— Mo far as he knew, there was not a single stone' building or 
a single carving, which was anterior to the time of Alexander the Great. 
There was then a very strong Greek ornamentation in Indian architecture, 
which continued to the Christian era. His opinion was that the Greek 
influence began with the time of Alexander the Great, and died out at the 
Christian era. 

Mr. Burxkll did not think it was possible any t 
the phases of Indian architecture without following the history of the 1 
religion*. 

Mr. Difinr Wvatt thought, that in the succession of religions there was a 
difference found in the character of the sculpture. 

Mn. Ferocison. — So far as be knew, there was not a single stone building 
anterior to the time of Alexander the Great, the buildings previous to that being 
mad* of wood. As to the effect of religion on the architecture of India, he 
remarked that pure Brnbminical worship was not a temple worship, but a 
domestic worship, and thst explained why temple* were not used for that 
worship, wldch was a pure, uncercmonial one. But the Bhoddtst 
became a religion of th* state, and temples were builL It was 
time of Alexander woodeu structures were turned into stone ones. 

After some further discussion, a vote of thanks to Mr. i 
by acclamation, and the meeting separated. 



• METROPOLITAN HOARD OP WORKS, 
A inccting of thU body wit held at the oOcst, Spring Gardens, on Prsdaj Uili Mr 

Willis* Tirs, M. P.. In the chair. 
The cash etmemont •howe.l * general balance In faeowr of the Board or f im,*so IHs. list . 

in .ddll.no to f is. ltd. in.ewrd In the New 3 per cent Annuities, tor msjmrst « 

wurtgage itehU. 

/•roooW I'M «/ » i/« llatun */ fowllamrnt r. lltr Mars IMtt(r Herts — Mr. 
DotiLTuft, M.l'. mm (he Chairman of the Boanl, Mr. Ihwaues, behx* leasing loan tor 
the henedt of hit health. Informed him thai there wete raanr member, of Parliament who 
were desirous of vialtlng the Main Drainage Works, (or the purpose of arcing what wat 
joint on there, .nil he ihoufhl 11 was eery adslssble Ih.l the uuno.t f.cilily should petlsen 
lo member, ol both House, of ihe Legislature to inspect tbe sigantlr Mam liramage Vs orks. 
Although he had not m>m notice of motion, he honed the Board srould allow Mm t 
" Hum it h* referred to ihe " 
necessary for the stcommor 
Slain Ih-.lnage W'urtl." 

Mr. D'trr.soaa seconded the morion. 

Mr. limns, apprised of the motto 
attended such s litis, the visits of the nw 
Board, should take place simultaneous!] . 

Mr. KatiMa* considered It to be of the utmost importance at the present time thst 
members ol Parliament should know what were the Mam Drainage Works carried! oa by 
Ihe Board, 
desirable I 

Mr. HtNBV Lowaas TaVLoa was of opinion 1 
Parliament should are the Main Drainage Works, but the member, of the I 
be escluded from gosng w-th them. 

Mr. Ooulton 



on a si.it to the 



much *• certain expenses neeessoritr 
.rLi.mrnt and of the members of Ihe 



I. There were surreal hills hcloT* Parliament alterting Hie Board, and it was very 
that the members of the Lcgislaluic should know what the Board w is do.rg. 
isms Lowaas Tavum was of opinion that it wss rest desirable the member, of 
at should at* the Main Drainage Works, but the numbs 

ed from grunt w-th them. 

The morion of Mr, Ooullon was unanimously street to. 
The Main Drainage Committee rn.de Ihe following rreommenc 
That during Ihe alwence of the Chairman of the Board, a Cb 
Friday, oe other Beard day, from the iraemt.ee. present st tb. i 



A creed lo, 
- That «. 

a I In ir null 

Agreed lo. 

■ Inst during the absence nf 
algn cheque. In lieu of the Coal 
payment made st lb* Office, lor tne | 
entitled to reeelse the same; sad that 



to select, at I 



• f'halrmi 



H. Dsllon, Kaq., be authorised to counter - 
luested to attend on the occasion of every 
f handing over the cheou* to the party 
i except Ion. the present regulations with 
respect to the drawing of cheques and mode of payment be continued."— Agreed to. 

•* Thst during the absence of the Chairman, lb* Clerk of the Board do countersign the 
documents signifying ihe approval of the Board to applications for special buildings under 
the Melroiioliian Building Act, for the formation of sleeeta, »c."— Agreed to. 
The ordinary routine Dunnes, basing been disposed of, the Board adjourned. 



CHURCH, CHAPEL, SCHOOL, AND OTHER BUILDINGS. 

Nottingham.— The beautiful little chapel in Shnkespcare-street, Notting- 
ham, which was built a few years ago fur the Wesleyan Reformers, has recently 
been undergoing considerable enlsrgement and alterations under the direction of 
Mr. Thomas Simpson, the architect of the building. Th* chapel, which waa 
originally built to accommodate 704 people, wat found equal to th* wants of the 
congregation up lo the time of the last visit of the lie v. J. Caughey, when it 
waa found utterly inadequate tu the accommodation of the multitude, who were 
anxious to benefit by his ministrations, and who crowded to the chapel every 
night, but many of whom were nnable to obtain admission, owing to the limited 
space at command. At that time there was only a small organ gallery it the 
end of the chapel facing the platform, and it was suggested that th* erection of 
galleries round the building would afford the additional accommodation re- 
quired, without incurring any great expenditure. Mr. Simpson wag consulted 
on the matter, and eventually Mr. John England, builder, was entrusted w " 

designs. The principal feature in 
is the construction of a galler 
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extend* rminil the. whole of the chapel, affording additional Mat accommodation 
for 500 jwople, and so contrived that the preacher can bo seen from every teat in 
the chapel. The organ hit* been rcmoveo to the gallery behind the minister'* 
platfotnt, anil the columns supporting I he galleries, and the ornamentation 
round the front* err in excellent keeping with the general style of the building. 
The symmetry of the whole ha* bten admirably preserved, and the beautiful 
manner in which the gallery front ha* been treated, with tasteful scroll- »oik 



desi gn i 
L la < 



and ta$ta rdiaxi on the ml ground, a* well a* the 

colouring of tho organ-rase, aild much to the general effect. In addition to 
the gallery, the convenience of the congregation will bo promoted by scversi 
alteration* effected at the bark of the cliapel.fespecially hy the opening of two 
additional entrances which will greatly facilitate ingress aild egress. A vestry 
room liss been added, anil the kltcbru convenienceA below have been consider- 
ably extended — a point of aomc importance, and the advantage* of which will 
be le'.l on the occasions of tea-parties and other social gatherings of tlie congre- 
gation. The symmetry of the building has been preserved intact and when 
the painting and decoration are completed, it will lie, a* a chapel, a model of 
compactness and good taste. The cost of the alteration* amount* til between 
fiOO and £800. The chapel has been formiilly re-opened, and on the occasion 
f services attended by crowded congregation*. (Abridtrd from a 



Exkteb. — About twelve month* since,* the commodious place of worship 
known a* Bartholomew Uaptiit Chapel, at Exeter, wa* in so dilapidated a eon- 
•ulion that It was deemed absolutely necctaarr, for the comfort and eren for I lie 
safety of the parishioner*, to renovate it, lYiis was done, and amongst other 
repairs a new roof vaa placed upon the bnilding, by which was incurred a debt 
of about £20. That small sum remain* un|>aid, the deacon*, owing to the 



limited Income derived from the chapel, not being in a position to liquidate it. 
With the view of getting rid of the burden, a lea-pariv and social evening 
; is to be lietd in the Methodist i rce Church. Xorthembay. 



RoTnuuiAH.— A public meeting, convened by'the vicar, the Kev. K. Mosley, 
has been held in the Court House, Rothrrliam, to consider the propriety and 
desirability of abolishing the pew* and adopting free, sitting* in the parish 
chore b of that tow a. The Rev, Vicar, in opening the proceedings of the meet- 
ing, stated that they had a large and beauiifoi church, surrounded by a nume- 
rous population, and yet they knew that tli* sacral edilWe was not" filled, nor 
anything like it. on the Sabbilh. Alt the pew* were engaged, except oik or 
two, where persons could neither see nor hrar, and yet while so small a congre- 
gation attended on Sundav, there were numbers m'lthout who would attend if 
they could secure seats. Hie wished the meeting to know that the patron and 
the archbishop of the diocese were in favour of the scheme. Mr. Churcbwsrdrn 
Parker spoke at lengt b on the advantage* of free seats and voluntary weekly offer- 
ing*, and concluded his address bv moving a resolution to the effect, * Thata com 
mittee be appointed with instructions to consider, and report to an adjourned meet- 
ing, the propriety of making arrangement* for the free use in common of the 
pews iu the parish church by all the pari sbioners, as tho law required.'" The 
motion having been seconded, Mr. I'ercy Smith submitted a aeriea of resolution* 
in opposition to the system of free sittings, but ultimately withdrew theio until 
Mr. Parker's motion w*9 only meant to be a preliminary 



The motion of Mr. Parker was then agreed to, and the meeting adjourned. 



tl 

step. 

Dublib.— nis Excellency the Karl of Carlisle, K.O., Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, receirod on Monday a deputation from the building committee of St. 
Andrew's Church, Dublin, consisting of the Rev. C- K. Tisdall, D.U., Rev. E. 
rWymoor, Mr. Manning, Mr. Pettigrcw, Mr. Wiseheart, and Mr Acheson, hon. 
see. Mr. Ache*in stated that the object of the deputation was to request Ilia 
Excellency to honour the committee by laying the Ibundstion stono of the new 
church, in which he had taken so great an interest, and in aid of the funds of 
which be bad so liberally subscribed. The Lord Lieutenant wa* pleased at once 
to accede to tile request. We understand that a letter has been received bv the 
boa. sec. from a gentleman rUiding a". Chapeliiuxi, making the munificent ofterof 
*T ,000 toward* the buitding fund, provided I he remainder of the sum required for 
the erection of the church be subscribed. The sum of 13,000 is now ail that is 
required for carrying ont the original plans, and of this sum the generous donor 
referred to offer* to give * 1,000, provided the remnining *2.<I0Q be subscribed, 
and w* have no doubt that that sum will soon be realised. 



(iKNERAL NEWS. 

ARCHITECTCRAL EXHIBITION.— A lecture was delivered on Tuesday 
evening at the Architectural Exhibition, f'omitiit Street, Regent Street, 
on " Pagan Architecture," by Mr. William Uihoess, before a numerous 
audience. 

Tub next annual meeting of tire Archaeological Institute will take place at 
Worcester, commencing Tuesduy, Julv 22nd, and terminating Tuesday, 
July 29th. Lord Lyltleton will prcsi.U .,n the occasion. 

Society nit: the Ekcucslsoejceut of the Etxx Arts.— On Wednesday 
evening the fourth euNtvr«LfioB/ of the season of this (minted society, was 
held at the Gallery of the Society of British Artists,;Kuffolk Street'. Pull 
Mall. Tlie |M'rfonnanrc* of flu- musical artist*, of whom Mr. Benedict and 
Mr. Alfred Gilbert were conducbirx, were of the highest order, and the 
ppiei-eiliug* of the evening afforded much pleasure tu a very numerotu 
assemblage of ladies and geutlcmcii. 

The iatb FiBt at Jamaica.- An English fire office ha* paid x*3.fl00 for 
losses Mtstaiued, owing to the great fire in Jamaica, and property in that 
aland was immediately insured iu the same office to the amount of £40,0(10. 

Tn« Paoposxn Mkmobial to the late Pbixce Coxsonr.— Tire recom- 
mendation of her Majesty the Qn.cn to ref> r to tbe principal architect* of 
the day for their opinion a* to the nature of tbe proposed memorial to the 
late Prince Consort has been curried out, and her Majesty's committee hu 
appointed tire following gentlemen : — Mr. William Tile. F.R.S., M.P., 



President of the Royal Institute of British Architects; Professor Donaldson ; 
Professor Sruirke, R-A. ; Mr George Gilbert Scott, R.A. ; Mr. Pennctbornc. 
Mr. P. Hardwiek. Junr., and Mr. Matthew Digby Wyatt. There aeems to 
b*' a gninin^ tV«'ling in th<' literary and scientific world to unite the pro- 
poned memorial with some scientific or literary institution. 

Prestos Nsw To-wx Hah..— A *pocial meeting of the Corporation of 
Preston «a> to !><• held yesterday (ThurmUy) to deride upon a proposition 
that a memorial be presented to her Majestv. soliciting her (auction to uu 
application being made to tire Prince of Wales, asking his Royal Higbucss 
to visit Preston during the Guild week to lav tbe foundation stono of the 
New Town Hull. 

IrrsTut ( Tivr. Kinr At QnttVs College, CmiK On Thurnduy morning 

the western witifj of the Quern's College, Cork, was completely desl ruynl by 
tire, and it is r-.timal.Ml that tin- .lamngo amount, to £12,000, The fire v> 



MipvHh-e.1 to hare l-ei u tl>.' fiendish work of an incendian'. 

Imisuit.wt Hi Avrtso Oi-ekatiiiss.— In conseqnence of the large demand 
fur lime«tone for supplying the ironworks in South and North Staffordshire, 
if has liev»tne necessary at tin- C'aul.ioii I»w Quarries, belonging to the 
North .Staffordshire Railway Conijyiuy. oceustonally to Use large blast* of 
powder, with tire view of olituining a greater supply of the atone than it 
liiu. Leu tsissible to obtain in the usnul way of quarrying by the wedge, 
hummer, fever, and uniiilt blast*. This has l.-il to an experiment ou a very 
large scale, when 30 cut. of powder vn* n*e.l for a single blast. In carry- 
ing out the exp. rime nt, a gallery w as driven in 60 fert from the face of the 
nek, which at this particular point wu* about 130 feet high. At the end 
of tire gallery »iu coiintruel. il a chuiob. r, in which was deposited the 
powder, bcin;; nearly on a level with the externa! surface of the quarry, 
and the line of ■' le;l>f ri-KistaUtv" being ten feet. Tile obji-Ct wa* to blow- 
out the bottom by giving a moderate pn pomlerance to the powder over the 
sup. riii. uinl'eut mam to be moved. The object sought was fully attained. 
About 25,000 tons of stone were brought down in good working condition. 

Iwi-KiivKMkxr or Oiikssa. - Letters from <>de»a st«t« that the municipal 
authoritii^s have at length revived upon paving and ilrainiug the streebi, 
and from a numl»er of native and foreign competitor* for the eontruct hare 
ne!ected Mr. <». Furnew, the contractor for the Great Outfall Work* at West 
Ham. in connexion with the metropolitan drainage, and who was represented 
in Odessa by Mr. Raylix, the same contractor's engineer for the Peruum- 
Imco Railway. The works at present contracted for are estimated to cost 
**!i00,ono. but it is expected that the Municipality will ultimately expend 
on works of improvement upwards of £1.500,000. Contrary to popular 



lielief elsewhere us to the venality of Russian officiak it is affirmed that 
this contract has been obtiuned openly, witliout an official douceur or bribe 
of any kind. 

Mehhiuaij to tub I-ate Rev. John Haupdhk Al-bjcbv. — At a meeting 
of the memorial committee for the purpose of delecting design* for two 
memorials, alsiiit to be erected by public subscription— one in 81. Mary's 
Church, Bryanston Square, of which the deceased gentleman was rector, 
und the other in St. Uke's, Nulford Place, St. Marylct.onc-tho*e by Mr. 
E. J. Physick, sculptor, were unanimously adopted, and the commission baa 
been given for their immediate commencement. 

The Dibectobs of the Brighton Hotel Company intend to proceed witli 
the erection of the hotel with all possible expedition. 

The Ewabt IxsTrrcni at Newtun-Stewaut. -The foundation -stone 
of this beautiful building was laid at NewtoD-Stewart on Friday afternoon 
last, the 16th instant. Thin institution has been fottniled, and endowed to 
the extent of upwards of £10,000, bv the munificence of the late Mr, 
James Ewart, «t this town; and ita object*, in the first instance, arc the 
maintenance, education, and upbringing of children on principles similar to 
those observi-d in Ragged Schwts. The day was beautiful, and the scenery, 
as visible from the Institute, could scarcely he surpassed. The situation of 
the Institute is on the rising ground immediately to the west of Ncwton- 
Stewart. and comman.U a lovely and extensive riew of Coirasmore — Kir- 
roughtree awl its lnnutiful grounds— tbe valley of CumlodcD — and tho 
Mimiignff HiU*. The building which include, a school and dwelling- 
house, is after the ancient Gothic style; and with its buttresses and other 
salwtatttiul adornments is quite a novelty in, and adds a new feature to the 
architecture of the district. That part of the building appropriated for the 
sclionl is, withiu walls, 36 feet in length, 21 in width, and surmounted at 
the south end by on elegant belfry 60 feet in height. The school, which U 
to be fitted up in tile most modern style, has & large windows, one of them 
no left* than M feet in height, by 12 in width. The height of the roof of 
the school is to be 3» feet inside. Tho dressings of the whole building are 
of beautifully cut and carved while freestone, and the walla are courswd 
with the finest blue whinstone. An elegant and massivo porch adorns the 
entrance to tire school. In regard to ventilation, prevention of damp, and 
the most modern improvements and requirements, neither skill, pains, nor 
expense has been, or apparently will be, spared. Immediately behind the 
house and school (which are attached) there is, besides other useful 
buildings, a fine bath and dressing-rooms attached. The bath is 
to be lighted by a plate-glass roof, ami supplied with a constant inflow 
of the purest water. This bath is no leas than IK fret in length, 12 
feet in widl h, and 4j feet in depth ; and, while something new in the district 
in connection with such an institution, its use must conduce largely to the 
health of the children attending the school. We believe that it is the 
intention of the Ewart Trustees to lower, by four feet or so, the south wall 
of the grounds on which the building stands, so as to afford a better view 
of that end of this handsome edifice, which contains the Urge window and 
Turtnounting belfry. Whon this has been done, the visitor will, standing 
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on th* beautiful bowling-green <n* Newton-Stewart, have, beside the fine 
spire and church of Penningbame, a view at one* of no lew than threo 
charitable and educational institution*— nnmcly. the lufant School, the 
Ewart Institute, and the " Home." _ , , 

jVobicti-tprai. LiJiorREHV Cuttaoss. — Slowly but surely, say* Ui* 
M Farmer, tb* email, rieketty, damp, ill-lighted, and hadty-ventilatcd 
dwelling* of the agricultural labourera are diwppearing, and in their stead 
are rising dwelUng* more in keeping with the increaaa of wealth and intel- 
ligence which a quarter of it century of agricultural prosperity hare brought. 
Some diatricta bare advanced much further in tho good work than other*. 
In the beat there are, perhaps, not room than one half of the houses of 
farm-servants of that one-room type which a previous generation of farmer* 
regarded aa quit* good enough fir their men, and the men themselves did 
not object to ou the score- o? want of comfort in any shape. In other dia- 
tricta, however, it ia utill rare to see a neat new eottagx tor ploughmen. 
The upper portion of Kirkcudbrightshire might be mrntioned a* one 
where aa yet little haa been done in the way of cottage aceommodut ion. 
There we still find cottages built of dry atone, the walla differing from a 
dyke in no other way Sum in haying acme lime thrown in a *lap-da*h 
way in the interstice* on the outside. Drainage there i» none, notwithstand- 
ing which, thehouaea are often built in a hollow some feet brncalb the road 
which ran* in front of than, and, aa the floor* are composed of nothing 
but natural noil, they are in a very sloppy state in winter. A foot-square 
window is in many instance* the only source of light, if we except 
the door, which, to prevent suffocation by smoke, is usually left oprn. 
Numerous houses have no grates, the peat* Wing built up on the 
floor, beneath where a hole in the roof docs — or rather we should 
nay, ia intended to, but does not - do duty aa a chimney. An might 
b* expected, the furniture of snch houses i« usually in keeping with 
tho character of the accommodation they afford. A box-bed, and 
one composed of slab* from the saw mill ; a chest or two for clothes, 
three or four stools, a couple of home-made chair*, and » clock of 
the description there known as a " wag-at-the-wa'," arc often all the ple- 
nishing. The inmates are not to blame, for any liftlcr would be nadly out 
of place, and glued article* would be destroyed in a week in such hovel*. In 
these wretched dwelling* there can lie little or no real home comfort. The 
occupants, too, are not an ignorant clan* at all. There is no county iu 
Scotland where education is so highly appreciated, the children beneath 
those miserable rwaf* receiving a good school instruction, Latin and French 
being often added to English in tbe case of lajy*. We doubt, however, 
whether the people are so fully alive to the miseries of their accommodation 
aa their class in some other counties would lw. We aay this, because we 
And respectable tradesmen with a bit of land, n couple of cows and an ac- 
count at the bank, living in house* with little more pretension to comfort. 
This is no valid excuse, however, for proprietors in Kirkcudbrightslu'm neg- 
lecting that which landlords in other eountieB are beginning to do. When 
we make a thorough inspection of the condition of the farm**rrvants in 
Kirkcudbrightahire — as we hope to be able to do during the summer or 
autumn — we trust w* shall be able to report more favourably upon the 
county generally than concerning the small portion to which we paid a hasty 
visit the other day. and where we noticed no change within the last fifteen 
year*, except, indeed, Jthal some old house* had been knocked down and no 
new onr* erected in their stead. 

St. Paci.'* CATManBAL— The committee have made another appeal to 
the nation at large on behalf of the proposed completion of 8L Paul"* 
Cathedral. 

St. Thomas's IltmmAi.— The Question of what i* to I* don* with St. 
Thomas's Hospital and where it is to go to, has now become secondary 
to " what is to be done with the Patients ? " Th* inter**!* of the** poor 
sufferers have already alien to the ground between the two stool* of 
Lewi sham and th* Surrey Garden*. The Treasurer and Committee have 
held out, without making other arrangements, in the expectation of some 
settlement with the Charing-cro** Railway Company ; W. a* the Utter 
require a rental of at least 4 percent, on the money which the Hospital lus 
cost them (a* 296,000, beside* kw expenses — no smnll item), and will 
not modify the demand, the Hospital authorities — who refuse to pay a 
rental which i« equal to half their income — ore at a nonplus what to do 
with their patient*, as the premise* must be cleared, *n«l handed over to 
the Railway authorities, by th* 26th of July. An encampment of hut* 
and temporary sheds in Loek's-fields was spoken of at first, but the idea 
lias been laid aside on urgent remonstrance, and it i* reported now that 
the patient* are to be distributed among tbe Unendowed Hospital* on the 
other side of the river, a fixed sum being paid for board, lodging, and 
medical attendance. An objection ha* been urged to this arrangement 
that it may call an untoward attention to the distinction between En- 
dowed and Unendowed Medical Institutions, and raise a scandal a* to 
those who do so much for nothing and those who do so little for so much. 
It is not considered desirable to take uny step that might not impossibly 
Originate a commission for the management of Hospital funds, and a more 
equitable distribution of them, in pursuance of their founder's intentions, 
on the plan of the Ecclesiastical Commission. St. Thomas's Hospital is 
largely under the control of the Lord Mayor and Corporation of London. 
Surely tome better method, or rather a method of some kind, in it* man- 
agement ought to be at once adopted. Might not an appeal to tbe Charity 
Commissioners be of service? Surely the Attorney-General, if called 
upon, would move in so important n matter. — Communicated. 

Faiukav Wats* Sumt.-A complete system of drainage and water 
aupply to this town has been completed, comprising large deodorising tank*, 



reservoir, ic,. about five and a half mile* of sewer, and six mile* of water 
main. The supply of water i* from two large wells, at the Farebem end of 
Fortsdown Hill, forced into the reservoir by two lS-horse engine*. The 
private drainage and water-service connections have been luid on to about 
600 house*; and in tho course of six months, the whole of the house* in 
the town will I* completed in a similar way. Previous to th* completion of 
the drainage, many of the house* of this town were really unfit for habita- 
tion. Tho whole of the work has been designed and carried out under my 
directions.— 7'. Bvekhnm. 

• 

CHURCH, CHAPEL ETC. INTELLIGENCE. 

WoBCBSTaa,— A new district church for St. Martin's, Worcester, ia about 
to be erected, from designs bv Mr. Hopkins, architect to the Worcester Church 
Extension Society. The edifice will be of the middle-pointed or decorated 
style, and consist* of a chancel, terminating in a three-sided apse ; north 
and south transepts, each having an eastern aisle, which also communicates, 
with the chancel by an arch ; nave, south aisle ; and cloister porch, extend- 
ing across the west end of tbe church, and connecting it with tho tower, 
which stands d'tached, a little to the sooth of the nave. This cloister will 
form an effective feature, and at the same time be practically useful in 
keeping out the noise and dust incident to the contemplated position of the 
church, close to a much-frequented road. The tower is bold and massive, 
having angle buttresses and double belfry windows, above which rUe* a 
lofty well-proportioned broach spire, to the height of 180 feet. On each 
cardinal face near the huse is a gabled Income or spire-light, above these is 
a Und of (tablets; while still higher the outline a relieved by a sort of 
coronal encircling th* «pire. The nave is four bay* in length, each con- 
taining a lofty two-light window. On tbe opposite side is the aisle, of three 
bay*. At the west end, ubuve th* cloister, is a deeply-recessed printed 
arch, enclosing n largo wheel window ; and at the intersection of the nave) 
and transept roofs is an open bell turret. Each transept is lighted by two 
two-light windows, with a vesii-a-ahaped opening in the gable- The north 
transept aisle will be appropriated for a vestry and organ chamber. It is 
intended to use the carved work, and as many of the timbers of the 
Guestcn Hall mof us are sound enough for the purpose. The church will 
accommodate about SM persons, and, if carried out according to the design, 
will form a striking feature in any general view of the city, 

Mb. Snipsox'* Lbctvrb ok A Mcnmcrv hh ix Ixdia. — W* are com- 
pelled, by a pressure of matter, to postpone to our next the paper read by 
Mr. Simpson before the Royal Institute of Britiah Architecta, on Monday. 

Statvb of Pnitrcs Auuurr. — The model in clay of the statue nf the 
Prince Consort, which is to be the munificent gift of the Mayor of Man- 
chester to his fellow-citizens, is completed in the studio of Mr. Noble, 
Bruton Street, Berkeley Square. It presents a remarkably striking likeness 
of the lamented Prince, and the general treatment of the subject is excel- 
lent- H. R. H. ia represented aa wearing the robe* of the Order of the- 
Garter. On the fmnt of the pedestal will be placed the inscription : — 
"Albert the Great and Oood." At the back of the pedestal will be 
inscribed the words, " Presented by Thomas Goadsby to his fcllow-citixens, 
a.d. wxxclxu." The statu* is to be of tbe purest Carrara marble, and 
will be eight feet in height. It is hurdly necessary to state that the fund* 
received by |*iblic subscription are to be devoted to providing the pedestal 
and the protecting temple in which tbe statue is t» be placed. The cost 
of the temple will be defrayed by the Mayor. As usual, the men of Man- 
chester arc up nod doing, while uthers are debating about what shall be 
done. 



ON THE LIFE OF WELBY PUGIN* 

THE nam* which h« dsvissd for his house was St. Marie's Grange. A grange, 
in Medisval language, was a manor-house, or farm-house of th* day, be- 
longing to a monastery. To give this name to the new dwelling was no 
affectation, as is frequently imagined, but a very appropriate set. He had just 
at that time proteased himself a convert to the riomsn Catholic eharcb. 

In mentioning this conversion I have touched what I* the chief Question of 
Fugm's biography : tbe key to bis character, not only s* a man, bat as an 
artist and an art-reformer ; and I venture to think, that psrhap* no on* has, a* 
vet, answered the question so clearly aa it might be answered, — not even 
Mr. Parcel), whose argument* In tbe appendix to Mr. Fcmy'a memoir, murt 
certainly be acknowledged to coma very close to tbe mark. Mr. Ferrer, for 
instance, and others who are artists, seem to lose sight of tbe religion* element 
of tljii question. Mr. Purcell, and others wbo are rrligionirtA, ran acarcelv be 
expected to introduce effectively tbe element of art. Both, however, affirm 
that he was an actual con vert of conscience— a doctrinal convert from one 
creed to another creed. Other* haTenuppooed that, tVrling no particular Interest 
in «ith«r this or that creed *a such, be preferred th* Itoman Catholic connection 
aa matter of business. 

These opinions I hope to show are both alike at variance witb the character 
before us: tbe fnrtbsr story of his life I* the evidence in point. I venture to 
affirm that he was a man incapable of the mercenary motive, bat equally in- 
capable of the doctrinal one. So highly do I estimate his artistic character ; 
so thoroughly wu he powssed, aa I think, with the one idea therein implied ; 
ao exclusively absorbed m Ha contemplation, that 1 define his religion to have 
been simply Art — art- ritual, as it happened — and, consequently, Roman 
Catholic ritual; in otber words, altogether apart from dogmas, doctrines, *ad 
confessions of faith ; »o essentially were hi* idea* identified with tbe mystical 
charms of ^artuU^ ritual, that, in the state cf sachjiti ul^ th^ y«ar* ago^be 

• See r . StS, «s*V. 
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w* (hall find before (ho mil, that on the self.same principle, when lime brought 
on lu unexpected changes, so that there arose another ritual-ehurch — a 
Protestant one — in rivalry with the old, lie knew not which to prefer. 

Hi* own explanation confirms thin theory to the full; and the simplicity of 
mind with which he states the question — bis obliviousness to all doctrinal 
points — is most striking. He describe* I lie view* with which such services as 
thoso of Kdward Irving had informed his youth. It wax, he s*s\% with such 
perverted feelings that he first btcamt a Hudnt i* Annrnl Art. But the 
origin, intention, anil aso of all ho beheld was perfectly unintelligible: till, 
applying himself to liturgical buucltdqe, what a new Acid was opened I He 
then discovered the lil now of the edifices for their riles j he saw the cold and 
heartless character of the reformed service ; he read in old chronicles the crimes 
by which the new religion had been established, and so on ; lie opposed to all 
this the Catholic apostolical system of unchanged faith, sacraments, and cere- 
monies; and the result was, that he gladly surrendered his own fallible judg- 
ment, and embraced with heart and soul Urn faith and discipline of the ancient 
church. 

No better exposition could he wished than this frank and unsophisticated 
avowal — frank, because the apologist was no Jesuit; unsophisticated, because 
he had no pretention, no desire to go benrath the fair and sonny suifacc on 
which lloatcil the poetic mysteries of his adoration. " I gained my knowledge 
of the ancient faith." be says, "beneath the vaults of a Lincoln or a West- 
minster; and I found it indelibly marked in the venerable piles which niver the 
face of this land. This period of my life was one of great mental happiness." "An 
Englishman," he says again, " needs no controversial writings to lead him to the 
faith of his fathers. It is written on the wall, on the window, on the paveiutnt, 
by the highway. The cross — the emblem of his hope — still surmounts spire 
and gable, still waves from the mast of the ship and over Hie palace towers." 
The symbnlsof Christian art he boldlv pronounced to be of divine origin. Let 
this one principle be kept in sight, and it will be the key to the whole career of 
Pugln's adult life. To him art was nothing without religion, religion nothing 
without art. His notion of the middle ages was, that this was their universal 
rale. How far be was right may be matter of opinion ; but, iu considering that 
the rule was allowed no application now, his accuracy cannot bo questioned. 
lot my own part, I forvontly hone Uint the rule may never again prevail ; but 
I cannot withhold my tribute of admiration from the man whose mind was 
tilled like his with an idea, however illusory, so poetically grand; and my 
estimate of I'ugin U this.— that I know of no other man in architecture who 
ever unaffectedly embraced the sentiment. 

It soon became widely known that the great Gothic artist, dwelling in his 
quaint Gothic house at Salisbury, had attached himself enthusiastically to the 
Gothic church. People who had a little insight into the human heart's odd 
corners hardly smiled— certainly did not wonder ; it was all so perfectly appro- 
priate, tlicy aaid, although they could scarcely tell you why. At this 'time he 
was only threc-and-lwenty ; but the Catholic connection ipcodilrand effectually 
gathered round him, and it was understood that he was really getting into ex- 
tensive practice. 

Emboldened by this success, he now issued a new and most novel work. It 
was published by the author at St Marie's Grange : the book -trade had declined 
to concern themselves with it. This was tho famous "Contrasts ; or, a 1'arallel 
between the Architecture of the Fifteenth and Nineteenth Centuries." It is a 
book that everyone interested in architecture should examine, for both curiosity 
and profit. 'I he written argument is simple. The Reformation, the author 
would »ay, in overthrowing the Mcdiajval church, overthrew Mediaeval art, 
which was identified with the church. Protestantism had done nothing since 
but "horrible repaint," to iim his own words, "alterations and demolitions, di- 
rected by a tepid and parsimonious clergy, brutal and jobbing parochial autho- 
rities, and ignorant and tasteless operatives." Modern Classic edifices were but 
infamous Pagan caricatures; fitness was tho test of sound design; real old 
Gothic work was the only art that would bear this test; it was Christian art; 
and it was finally and empirically Koman Catholic art. Beyond a doubt, to a 
certain extent, this was correct criticism ; and if expressed in a temperate 
manner, it might havo been widely, if not universally, accepted. Hut it was not 
temperately expressed ; indeed, beyond all precedent the revorse; exaggerated 
even 10 audi a degrre as to lose iu vcrv power. The real strength of the essay, 
however, lav elsewhere : a long niri»s of most clever etching* formed the "con. 
trasts;"and these certainly produced a sensation. After two or three rather 
weak and over-shot witticism* of delineation at the commencement, ho presents, 
not always honestly, but always most adroitly, one set after another of skctcbr* 
in pairs. Each pair is formed, of course, on one band by some example of Me- 
diaeval design carefully selected for its merit*, and on the other by a corre- 
sponding specimen of modern design chosen with equal care for iu demerits: 
his style or drawing, moreover, being all in favour of the more picturesque stvle. 
The opinion of almost everyone was, that theae contrasts, although marvelloiulv 
bold and telling, were in a great measure a failure, through the well-known 
emir of proving too much. That there was great critical truth in them —much 
really sound comparison - the greatest enemies of bis 



admitted ; but the celebrated "contrasts," in a word, are a good deal over-con 
trotted. 

Pugin was now no more than four-tnd-twen 



and the 



power of 



genius which he displayed, not in architecture" alone but in all kinds' alike of 
Medianal art, in spite of shortcomings ( which tended, by-lbe-by, all to the side 
of power), has probably never been equalled In architectural design i 



... I design in the person 

of so young a man. 

Ills career for the next five vein, although full of successful labour, may be 
summed op in a very few sentences. Ilia abilities in design, universally recog- 
nised, procured him a large practice; but his uncompromising adherence to 
Romanism kept it confined almost exclusively to the connection of that com- 
munion. At length he found Salisbury inconvenient head-quarters for business ; 
sold St. Marie's Grange foe the price of the ground ; and in 1841 established his 
home at Chelsea, being then twenty-nine years of age, and at the very height 
of bis success. Just before the beginning 'of these Are vears he had assisted 
Barry and Gillespie Graham upon their design* for tbe House* of Parliament ; 
but otherwise hi* work was independent, andsoon plentiful. As regards literary 
endeavour, the five years which had opened with the publication of the "Con- 
trasu" were to close with the issue of tho equallv celebrated "True Principles," 
he having written nothing of any moment in the interval. As for bis habit* of 
life, in spite of tho vast amount of profe.ion.ni labour which liu accomplished 



(keeping no assistant, but drawing everything with bis own hand), be could 
still spare lime for a good deal of eccentric roaming. As when entering upon 
practice we saw him rushing from cathedral to cathedral, passionately worship- 
ping tbe old, and heartily cursiug the new ; en now, when overwhelmed with en- 



gagements, we find him cruising in bis yacht upon tbeofwn *»a for days together, 
and occasionally running down the coasts of t rance and Holland. 'Ihc merit of 
the "True Principles of Pointed or Christian Aichilscnirc," as the work 



entitled, must be allowed to be superior to those of the "Contrasts." Five yean 
of practical experience in life ana business had made an improvement iu tha 
author. The hook of 1836 was flippant in the extreme; it carried an exuberance 
of sail, and little ballast. The book of 1841 was less pretentious and more safe. 
Tbe improvement, however, wo* not so great as in any ordinary case it ought to 
have been ; I'ugin wa» not by any means to be set down yet in tbe category of 
sober men. In spile of his subject being now almost purely abstract, he could 
not help launching out into occasional philippics as tierce to the lull as tho fire 
of his younger dav* could have made them. In spite of tho reminiscence* of 
five year* of solid' work, he could not refrain from exaggerations ai weak as 
aver. 

I'ugin had not vet learnt that intelligent debate never condescend* to deal 
with sorry misadventures, failures, and caricature* ; but, grappling with an 
opponent's strongest and proudest, by efforts of nl'll giesaler strength ami greater 
pride, wrestles upon the highest ground at ©nee. Again, the hasty and rude 
engravings of this work, badly shaded nnd even badly drawn, were disc rediUble 
to an artist who was held ii'i such wide esteem. Nevertheless, tho work was 
successful, and in that early day of modem Gothic, deserved to be mi. 

He Isys down two indisputable but novel ideas ; 1st. That a building ought 
to comprehend no features whatever except such xs are uccensary. 2nd. That 
all ornamentation ought to be formed by mere enrichment of construction. He 
pointed out that Greek forms of design 'being based on wooden structure*, the 
urtisU of that day erred in using them in s'.one; whilst the first principle of 
Pointed architecture, on the other hand. i» to disguise nothing and compromise 
nothing. The underlying sentiment of his life, devotion to artisticntuul. is 
more fully developed than before. His praver is that the church may again, as 
in day* of old, cultivate tbe Ulents of ber children, tn tbe advancement of reli- 
gion and the welfare of their own souls; for without such results talents are 
vain, and tbe greatest efforts of art sink to the level of abomination. He begins 
with sound philosophy, and end* with what in any other man we should call 
cant 

Some mav feel inclined to ask whether I wish it to he understood that Welby 
Pugin now sold St Marie's Grange for a mere song, and went to settle in a 
common twelve or fourteen roomed bouse at Chelsea, with two-inch deal ovolo 
sashes hung in deal -cased frames; and the hah and staircase papered Sienna 
marble, at twopence a yard, and varniJicd. It is impossible, you will say, after 
what we have heard. And so it would be. I'ugin sold St Marie - * Grange, at 
Salisbury, only to build the Grange of St Augustine's, at liamsgate. He had 
tired of the one place, and taken a fancy to the otlirr ; hut his Modis?v*t house 
he had not tirea of, and he set to Work to revive it forthwith. His stay at 
Chelsea was but a temporary measure. We are not now, it is true, dealing with 
the whims of youth ; but the settled purpose* of manhood are in tbis rcmarkablo 
still as strange, and, in their defiant 



< -Iiarac'.er < 



and, in their 



oousisleucy, slid as original at 



ever. 

The establishment which he now began to build may possibly have been at drat 
projected within moderate liiniU; ultimately it caino to iucluiic. besides a dwell- 
ing-house of much larger six? than St Marie's Grange, a church, schools, and 
conventual buildings, with complete appurtenance* and characteristic detail. 
He spent in all £15,000; his operations were spread over ten years; and he left 
them incomplete alter all. tso soon, however, as the bouse was ready, be re- 
moved to it from Chelsea; and it was his home till his deatb. 

Now, during these live years, from IMS to 1841, from the - Contrasts " to tbe 
" Principles," what had been the progress of English architecture, and what the 
value of Welby Pugin therein? Die state of professional opinion upon which 
the " Contrasts " fell in 1836 was through Eclecticism, as has been stated. Tbe 
practical force of that work lay, not in any introduction of Gothic design, or any 
improvement in classification of style (for all that Pugin knew in these forms 
had been developed by others and was fully recognized), but in an exultation of 
Gothic style to the prejudice of what was considered to be a sister style of < 



esteem. The Christian, be argued, could have no fellowship with the Pagan, 
even in the profile of a moulding. Them ha * born of late year* a vast deal of 
I hi* style of logic spoken and written — all borrowed plumage fioin I'ugin; at 
that time he was Ihc only man who hazarded such view*, and everyone else 
pronounced him to be a monomaniac. I have the same opinion of him now; 
but I say that his monomania was so unaffected, so poetic, so exalted, as to lift 
it up to heaven. To ucdentand the principles then prevalent, take 1 1 asking* 
Essay on Architecture, in the " Encyclopaedia Britannica." of date 183:.', or the 
basis upon which the itoyal Institute of Architects was established in 1834 — 
1M7. There were certain recognized styles of design, of various degrees of 
merit, but all equally entitled to claim critical authority under the rule of 
ancient precedent. The Classic styles of Gnu* and Home came first They 
were of superhuman origin; the only difference between thein was, that the 
Greeks were as gods, the Koman* as demigods. These were the grand styles. 
Italian example* of tbe Cinque-cento period were to be judiciously copied 
for municipal buildings; and English specimens of the Tudor and Elizabethan 
for domestic and educational works. For ecclesiastical work* tho example* 
of Mediaeval England, as classified by Kickman, were to be copied lu the same 
manner as those of other styles. There cou'd be no reason, said tbe authorities, 
for ever disturbing this. Tbe great cutitroversv respecting the style to be 
used in the New Houses of Parliament in 183J— 1830, wo» tbe expression of 
this condition of opinion : tbe argument was, on the cue ban d, that for so grand 
a wotk the Greek or Koman style wo* entitled to the preference ; uu the other, 
that lor a building of such profound ancestral associations, the style ought minor 
to be Gothic or Elizabethan. The decision in favour of the latter sentiment was 
thought to be the triumph of feudal affectation in Parliament over refined Eclec- 
ticism in public. It wo* Pugin who first formally repudiated this happy-family 
arrangement of the Eclectics; and but for the error of exaggeration, tho * Con- 
trasts " would have done it more damage than tlicv did. 

There followed almost instantly upon Pugin's declaration tbe institution of a 
new doctrine, namely. Architectural Eeclesiarticism ; the idea, that is to say. of 
searching out tbe mysticism of ancient church art — that which had been tbe very 
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foundation of Pugin's mission. Although Pugin would listen lo no Ix^tesuulicism 
out of tho Romish Church, yet it was chiefly in Ihe Euglisb Church, and par- 
tieularly amongst tbe clergy, that his teaching struck root. And thus as at tin 
commencement of the five years which we have in hand, the standard of F.ecle- 
siastlcisio liad been raised against the ruls of Eclecticism ; the hand which did 
this bfinj PuRins alone. At the close of our fire years this was the result. 

The Camden Society of Cambridge was established for the promotion of Blt na.- 
isini the ErcUtioSayitt Journal wis set on foot in the same rauw. Frc-liaf- 
facllitism and 1'itseyism we need only nsniu ; but all over Eugland, and chiefly 
nmicr Ibo guidance of the clergy, there were being formed one after another 
of tlw local Archaeological Societies now so numerous; as part of the same act, 
church restoration was becoming universally fashionable; and, t» end with au 
anti-rltmax for Ibo sake of truth, and for the sake of juslice to our hero s con- 
sistency, a few of Ihe most earnest of bis followers were embracing, liko himself, 
and for tbc self-same reasons, the Koinanist faith. Meanwhile, tho Royal Ex- 
change of Loudon, and St. George's Hall of Liverpool, had been built as farther 
examples or Classic art ; and Gothic practice had attained that well- remembered 
slaire of maturity which produced in 1842 the Camlicrwcll Church of Mr. Scott, 
ami shortly afterwards bis proud competition church at Hamburg. Now, I do 
not claim for Vt'clbv Pugin the sole merit of all the progress here Involved ; but 
I caniuit sea why there should be denied to him the credit of having been, 
amongst manv busy workers, at least the first and busiest ; amongst many 
earnest t broken the most earnest, if not alwavi the most safes amongst many 
enthusiasts the most enthusiastic; amongst many sublimated fanatics the ino»t 
sublime. To argue that Pugin was not the leader of our present school of Gothic 
architects seems to rae impossible ; and for my own part I only wish his follow- 
ers had followed him more cloaelv, and kept mora at home In Kngland than thev 
have done. I adroir* Gothic architecture more than I cua ailunro recent speci- 
mens. If Pugln had lived till now, I cannot help thinking that one of his True 
Principles woal.l have been t his — that for English work English precedents must 
be the be-t ; and if he had come to recognise Protestantism, that another would 
have run thu» ; that in Protestant churches the symbols and arrangements of 
Horn an Catholic ritual must be necessarily out of place. 

(7b bt amelmical in our nexr.) 



P17BLIC MONUMENTS. 

THE Cross is the earliest and the most national of oar public monu- 
ments. It date* from tho first traditions of oar island history in tho 
" Sucnos stone " near Forres, und the curious monuments which Havr been 
ably reproduced bv the care of tho Spalding Clnb in the '"Sculptured 
Stones of Scotland.'' Four crosses still Maud <>a the consecrated shores of 
lona. where it is reported that 360 of these Tcnerablc monument* once 
marked »pot» d.ar to piety and affection. The large Iona cross in front of 
the cathedral is u monolith column of the hardest whin rock, 14 feet high, 
18 inches brood, and 6 inches thick. It is fixed in a pirdeatal formed out 
of ii massive bbx'k of ml granitn about 3 feet high. " The labour and 
art," says Mr. lira ham. • •• of quarrying such a column, of Imnspcirting it to 
the inland, and of carving and erecting it when it was brought, are circum- 
stance* really astonishing when one considers how inadequate the jiower 
and the skill of this part of the country would now lie to such a work."' 
It would seeru that the practice of erecting these crosses lasted in has 
down to Hie Reformation, for that of Abbot MaeJumion, still standing, 
bears date as late as 1489. For monumeuta on a comparatively small 
scale, connected with the memory of the dead or with ecclesiastical asso- 
ciations, we know of nothing comparable in effect to these crosses, and 
their monolithic character give* them importance nnd extreme durability. 
But under the denomination " cross " we include not only these primscvnl 
monuments of a rude antiquity, bat some of the most exquisite remains 
(alas! loo few) of Gothic architecture. Most of the cathedrals had their 
"cross" in tho precincts of the chapter-house : thus Paul's Crow wis the 
scene of the great ecclesiastical debate, of the Niddlc Age, and tJ.e Kcfor- j 
million, and also the Forum of the citizens of London — though indeed . 
Paul s Cross hud no claims to mnnumenlal beauty, if, as St type Males, it ; 
wns merely "a pulpit cross of timber, mounted upon steps of stone, and 
covered with lend." 

Tl>i-*c nudiarvul crosses had not necessarily an ecclesiastical character. 
The Ctx*3 <.f Coventry, which was tho most elegant anil splendid fabric 
of the kind in Kngland, was built in 1-541 by a bequest from Sir William 
Hollies to the city for municipal ornament. It Was of a hexagonal shape, 
57 feet high and 42 in circumference, decorated with the most eluboralc 
tracery of the time : unhappily it was taken clown by an "improving" 
corjmr.ition in 1770. The crosses of Cheddar, Malmesbury, and Chichester 
nrc small roofeil building* nf the form which may also bo seen in the 
curious, though not very pleasing, Royal Cross of Aberdeen, t 

The crosses which marked the transport of the body of Queen Eleanor 
from Herdi-by in Lincolnshire to Wei.tinin*tcr, have all Lilt disappeared : 
that which occupied the well-known site in tho Tillage of Charing (sup- 
posed by some to lie derived fmni ctr'rr Rryut), still lives in the name of 
the busiest thoroughfare, of western London. Tho crosses of (iuddington 
and Northampton (the Queen's Crisis) arr preserved, and the cross of Wnl- 
tham, creeled on tho >ain* melancholy occasion by th» piety of Edward I„ 
lias recently been most Wilfully restored. It is a hexagon, each side of the 
lower stury ilii iiled into two arches, charged with the arm* uf England, 
Castile, Li-jn. ami i'ontbieu: the purfled finials of the second i-tory cover 
twelve open tabernacles, intrrsecte<l by pillars, the niches Wing filled by 

* Anllquitic* of lona, p. &. 

i I hr nailer n»u>re*tru in Uili subject will Mud sn " FU»jt eo Ancient Stwie Cram " u.' 
«m»Kle»ble inter,,, ihousa b r no mesas comnku. Id •• Bmu.n i A»i«uii.n of Oiwt 
BtU.i..,- »..!. I. N... IV. rfr. retries »erk oo (he - U<mni Towers of Ireland " contain. 



appropriate figures ; and the third story risen in solid masonry to anpport 
tin- shaft of a plain cross on the Kumiuit. In our judgment, no monument 
designed to commemorate the dead can bp more touching and appropriate 
than this. It admits of the introduction' of sculpture, it admits of inscrip- 
tions; and provided it be suitably placed, as, fur example, in the quad- 
rangle of a'cillcge or'n catlirilral chase, il may unite all the conditions of a 
Christian and EuglUh monument. Indeed, the example of the Scott 
monument at Edinburgh, which is in fact one nf these crosses, shows that it 
mny lie placed williout impmpriety even in the thoroughfares of a prcat 
city, which has in other respects nothing of the medieval character. We 
eonfow thai wc rrgrvi that the monumeut ervcti-d at Scutari, by order of 
Hit Majesty, to record the gallant endurance of the British army in the 
Crimean war, did not assume the shupc of one of these eminently national 
structures, endeared to us by hislorieal tradition and religious ossociationa, 
in place of the obelisk of Cornish granite which has been placed there. 

Srnic yi-ars ajr<> the pnnent Dean of St. Paut's, who was then a canon of 
Westminster, proposed the execution of a monument U> Cnxton. near th« 
Almonry, Westminster — that being the spot where the first English 
printing-press iiait been worked. The proposal was well received and sap- 
portcd by a small number of accomplished persons, who felt the fitness i.nd 
grarr of Mieli a mrmnrial; but it aid not excite much public interest, and, 
for want of funds, it fell to tho ground. We now advert to it for the pur- 
pose nf noticing the very appropriate chansctiT which I)r. Milman Dad 
wisheil to give to this monument. He suggested that an ever-flowing 
fountain, combined with a statue of the first English printer, would be no 
inapt sytnlx.l of the spring opened by the printing-press to tie knowle^^e 
ana iuiprorement of mankind. No doubt the introduction of fountains, 
in itsell n desirable and refreshing thing in large cities, might, with excel- 
lent efl>-ct, be combined with monuments : thus the French have erected a 
striking fountain-monument to Molicre, und many other examples might be 
cited in Rome nnd elsewhere of fountains which have a monumental 
character. In their wav, though they are for the most putt unpretending 
and diminutive, many' of the drinking-fountain* lately introduced in 
London, and several other large loan*, deserve to be noticed among our 
public monuments. They are in every way grateful. They offer a simple 
refreshment, which often diverts the hot and weary labourer front the gni- 
shop. They mark a kindly feeling towards the humbler classes by ginng 
to even- miin "a cup of cold water;" and as specimens of art many of 
these little works are very pleasing additions to our street architecture. 
They serve to show how much more might lie done with the introduction of 
a conduit of running water, whin u mure important monument is contem- 
plated and more ample funds are fortheomin?. Xo capital in Europe is so 
well provided with water as London in the mains underground, or so little 
beautified with the freshness of streams above ground. A fountain on aa 
imposing scale is still wanting to tho metropolis, and, as far aa w* know, 
there is not a town in the United Kingdom which can boost of a good one; 
yet fountains may well bo ranked amongst the roost pleasing and useful of 
public monuments.— Ethnl'tir^h fttnm: 

• 

FIRES IN LONDON. 
(From thr MxckanK's" MaoazDrs.) 

THE Select Committee, appointed some three months since by the Hoos* 
of Commons, to enquire into " the existing state of Legislation, and of 
any existing arrangement* for the protection of life and property aga.a^t 
fires in the Metropoli.-," hare completed their mission, and made their 
report. This has been published, and it may be well to investigate its 
averments. The alarming increase in the number of destructive fires in 
I>ondon during the last few yearN and the apparently quite inadequate 
means possessed for Ihoir suppression, had, indeed, rendered legislative 
enquiry necessary. The Committee set out in their report with a statistical 
comparison of the number of fires in London in past years as compared with 
tho number which occurred in 1HG1. For example, "they state that in the 
year 1H33, 468 fires occurred in the Metropolitan districts, whereas in the 
year 1861, the number was 1,183. So startling an augmentation forms of 
itself o severe consideration of the existing arrangement* for the prevention 
of fires, that it needs no argument to sustain it. The area of the Metro- 
politan police districts includes, according to Sir Richard Mayne, J17 
parishes, with a population of about 3.0W.O00, residing in 462,000 houses. 
The rateable income for taxation in the mammoth town and its immediate 
suburbs is about £13,500.000. The extent of space included in the calcu- 
lation us bounded by a radial line of 1 AJ miles, with Charing Cross for its 
centre, and this gives, therefore, an area of 700 square miles. The City of 
bunion, however, is not included, but within its boundaries arc 97 parishes, 
with a population of about 115,000, inhabiting sonir 1 i,6UU houses, and the 
rental for rating is £1, 337.000. Thus it appears that the whole of the 
.Metropolitan ]>olico districts, and the City of London together, may be con- 
sidered as containing rather over 3,000,000 of inhabitant*, in about 746,0041 
houses whilst the rental for rating may be taken in round numbers lo b» 
i'14.800.000. 

a The«e f.icls and figures convey a clear idea of the range and import uc.-f 
of ill- trust confided to those who arc charged with tho guardianship 
against the disastrous consequence's of accidental or incendiary fires. The 
Committee state that •• the only existing Act of Parliament for the pnrvea- 
tion of loss by fire, affecting parishes within the bills of mortality, is that 
of the 1 4 Geo. 3, c. 78. and called • an Act for the further and better rega- 
in! Km of buildings and party walls, and for the more effectually preventing 
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mischief by fire within ibe Cities of London anil Westminster, and other 
liberties thereof, ami other the Parishes of Si. Marylebone. Paddinglon, 
and St. Luke's, at Chelsea, in the county of Middle*™.' " The clamps in 
this Act, which relate especially to protection against fire, are tho»e num- 
bered from 74 tii SO, both inclusive, and they arc ••till in form. Tin- other 
part* »t thin Ad have been t< pe.it' .1 By the 7«th clause, every parish is 
obliged to keep Dun largo engine-, and <n:i- small our. termed a hand-engine, 
besides a lent Wred pipe, and a ecrtjiu number of ladder*. A provision, 
moreover, exists ill the 3 and 4 Will. IV., c. WK 3tt, mid known *« 111* 
"Lighting and Watching Acr." Thin Act extends to F.iiglutid aud Wales, 
anil it cmjiowers inx|*s-tor* nppointeil uniler it to provide iiud keep up two 
fire-engines. Certain parishes, without the bills of mortality, have availed 
themselves of ttiM provision. The nieiigrcTies* of all these arrangement* 
is sufficiently obvious, and, lueiign- u» they are, they have not In n 
attended to. 

The SeliN t Committee stale - and it will conduce to a more exact under- 
standing ol the whole question it we reproduce the substance of iheir 
statement — that for many yours previous to lt»:t2, the principal fir.' 
insurance office* kept fire-brigade* at their individual expense, 'to these 
brignde" were attached a considerable number of men u*nully occupied as 
watermen on the Thames. The*.- latter received payment only on the 
occurrence of fires, and they wore the badge ami livery of the various 
companies by which they were subsidized. These fire-brigades were con- 
sidered as giving notoriety to the diff.-nnt insurance companies, and a 
rivalry was maintained among them, productive of good sometime*, aud 

The expenses and inconvenience arising from this unsatisfactory state of 
affairs induced Mr, R. Bell Fordo, a director of the Sun Fire Office, to make, 
in 1832, an effort to reform the system. This consisted |nincipaily in a 
proposition for the amalgamation of the guerilla bands --as I hey might ho 
termed — into one body. Mr. Forde's plan was udopted. and hence sprang 
into existence the London Fire-Brigade. The leading Metropolitan insur- 
ance offices contribut'sl their quota to the support of the brigudior* on 
conditions laid dowu by representative coumiitteemen from the various com- 
panies Without tracing th» subsequent changes made in the mode of 
governing the London Fire-Brigade, it may be stated that at ita organisa- 
tion, in 1832. if consisted of 80 men. while the number of tire-stations was 
19. The cost of the brigade and it* appliances in that year was £&,tHM). 
This expense has been gradually increasing, as has the nominal strength of 
the lx*ty and tlic iiumbor of engines employed. 

At present the London Fire- Brigade consists of 127 nieu, and the station* 
are 2(1 in number. 

The destruction by fire of the Houftns of Parliament, in 18J4, very 
naturally drew the attention of the Government to the means for suppress- 
ing fires generally in London. It is only justice to the fire insurance com- 
panion then in existence to say that they admitted the inadequacy of their 
arrangements for preventing and overcoming fires. A suggestion «a< slw 
made, at the same time, for placing tile parochial engines under the control 
of the Metropolitan police. This latter notion might, if realised, have been 
attended with some good probably, but the Government of the clay did not 
adopt it, and so the fire-brigade has remained with all its anomalies and 
shortcomings — as regards the system, we mean, upon which it was based — 
until now. 

It is needless to recapitulate the arguments for the reconstruction of the 
London Fire-Brigade which were energetically urgul in tlte pages of this 
Magazine immediately after the great fire of last year, because that disas- 
trous event, and the innumerable catastrophes of n similar though leas 
ruinoos kind, which haTe happened since, have demonstrated >h» absolute 
necessity for such change. ISut it is certainly refreshing and encouraging 
to find from the report now under notice that "the insurance eom|<aiiic* 
addressed on the 21st of February lost." the very day after the first nu l ling 
of the Select Committee, "a letter to the Sccn-lury of Slate for the Home 
Department, stating their wish and intention to give up the brigade at as 
early a date as may lie consistent with the formation of new and efficient 
arrangements for the protection of the Metropolis against lire." They state 
in that communication that, "so long as the expense was moderate they 
did not object to incur it ; but now it had assumed a magnitude which 
they cannot continue to bear, and that they consider that the public of 
London have no claim whatever on their respective offices fr.r protection 
uguiast fire," It certainly was rather late in the day for the companies lo 
admit their deficiencies, and show their readme** to abdicate their functions 
as the suppressors of London fiis-s; but it is satisfactory to find them, at 
last, so completely in aceoni with the public sentiment. The fact of their 
being so renders legislation on the subject more facile, because now there 
are no dissentients to the needed reformation of the fln--lirigade. The fact 
was. that the system, having outlived its time, its slwlition will lie hailed, 
bv the vast and populous districts of the Metropolis, with real satisfaction. 

There is no reason to doubt the efficiency of the staff comprising the 
Insurance Companies' Fire-Brigade, so far as personal courage or determina- 
tion is couci-ritnl. On the contrary, they appeared to have been well 
selected and trained, and, in many instances, their services hare been of 
immense value. There is no reason, therefore, why officers and men should 
not be absorbed in the more extensive organisation which, it may he trusted, 
will presently lie called into being to supplant it. Indeed, this Committee 
recommend some such step as this, and there can scarcely be any objection 
to offer to if. 

There is much valuable evidence adduced in the report, with regard to 
fires generally, and the means adopted in the Urge cities and towns of the 



kingdom for preventing and overcoming them. As respects largo establish- 
ments in London, too, the committee have sought out, and now given to the 
public, a considerable amount of useful information. The dock companies 
have taken especial care to make themselves, to a great extent, independent 
of cilnim-ous aid in the suppression of fires which may break out on their 
premises. The East and West India Dis ks are particularly well cared for, 
' a* touching this matter. So is the Royal Mint; and among private firms 
| who have endeavimri-J to provide means, not only for the preservation of 
their own property, but of that of tlu-ir neighlours, too, we mar mention 
Messrs. Brown, Lenox, and Co., of the Isle of Hogs, and Mr. 1 lodges, of 
the great distillery at Lambeth. 

Honourable mention is made in the report of the "Society for the Pro- 
tection of Life from Fire," and undoubtedly that society tins proved of 
inestimable value in many instances. It is just one of those institutions of 
which Englishmen may be legitimately proud, and of which we happily 
possess a considerable number. Supported purely by voluntary contribu- 
tions, and having for its objc.t the saving of human life, it is to the Metro- 
polis wimt the Xatinn.il Lifelsiat Institution is to the rock-bound coasts of 
England — a guardian and friend to those who are in imminent peril. No 
Ic.-i than £7.<'»l> per annum have been sui-seribcU for the support of the 
Society for the Protection of Life from Fire for eighteen years, and this 
siieuks eloquently of the benevolent imposition of our countrymen. Into 
tho question of .obtaining u more adequate and ready supply of water for 
the purpose of suppressing fires in the metropolis, it would 'lie premature 
for us now to go. It is one which will have to l>c considered, nevertheless, 
in conjunction with that of the formation of the New Metropolitan Fire- 
Brigade, aud at the proper time we shall advance an opinion as to the best 
mode of effecting it. There are several other points connected with the 
Report of the r'ir<- Committer which will bo treated on in another article. 
We most cordially concur in the general conclusions of the Committee, 
which conclusions, iudoed, embody the proposition* offered last year in our 
own pages. There ure but three absolute and official recommendation* 
offered to the House of Commons in the report, namely : - 

•• 1. That a fire brigade bo formed under the superintendence of the 
Commissioner* of Police, on it wdieme to ly approved of by the Secretary 
of Stale for the Home Deportment, to form part of the general establishment 
of the Metropolitan Police, and that the ads requiring parishes to maintain 
engines be repealed." 

"2. That an account of the expenditure of the New Police Fire-Brigade 
Im> annually laid before Parliament, together with the general police 
accounts, in such u manner that the special cost of the brigade may be 
ascertained." 

"3. That tho urea of tho new fire brigade arrangement* be confined 
within the limits of fhe Metropolitan Board of Works, with the option lo 
other parishes to bo included, if within tho area of the Metropolitan 

Police." 

The policy of confining the action of the brigade to the limit* named it 
uot transparent ; but it is only " recommended " that those limits be ob- 
served, and probably the House in its wisdom will extend them. 



THE DIGNITY OF LA BOCK. 

TfCCH hos recently been said alwut the glories of tho International 
111, Exhibition, lait up to the present moment speakers and writers hare 
bs>cn almost altogether oblivious of the clninis of labour and the labourer. 
Commissioners, jurors, guarantors, exhibitors, and others, have had bestowed 
on them criticisms in abundance; but the toortman has been forgotten. 
Even Tennyson, in hi» inaugural poem, had no word of praise or encourage- 
ment for him. What said Elihu llurritt, while in this couutrv, in 1851. 
when the first International Exhibition gladdened the eyes of - millions? 
Listen : — 

" During the last months of 1850, thousands aud tens of thousand* 
of the well-skilled artisans of Prussia. Austria, aud other German 
states, hud bud down the peaceful implements of their handicraft 
and were training their lingers to the bloody trade and wcajxms of war. 
And was this the time? — was this the juncture of favouring opportunities 
for the Great Exhibition of the arts and industries of all nations? So it* 
originators believed. Against the mind of the million they believed it 
steadfastly. To their faith the nnic had come for the complete realisation 
of the magnificent conception. Cuaidesl by legislation, with no govern- 
mental power or authority to lean upon, they sent out their idea, doveliks. 
among the divided populations of the earlh. It drop pes 1 into the heart* 
of peoples like a still small voice of Divine inspiration. It permeated the 
minds of the masses, and touched their sympathies to the finest issues. It 
worked upward into the highest ranks of human society, and downward 
into ita lowest conditions; and pervaded and united all with the 
common sentiment, that the great day of Cxrvimsii. I.anm k had come, 
when it was to be crowned villi gloiy and honour, and the homage of 
potentates and peoples. Away upon the sen, to distant islands and con- 
tinents, flew the summons of that thought ; and the sou* of toil, of every 
handicraft, and dime, and colour, opened Iheir hearts to ita message; and 
it thrilled their fingers with such ingenious activities as never before 
wrought in the mechanical creations of human skill. The great day of 
LiDoi'u hail come. The queen of all the earthly couditions of humanity was 
to be brought lo her throne, with kiugs and queens as her train-bearers, 
with shoutings of grace and glory to her sceptre from the many-toiujued 
myriads of her subjects. Labour, patient, peaceful Lal-our, that from the 
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closed gates of ParadL-e went forth weeping into the wilderness of life. and 
tracks it with the red pathway of bcr bleeding foot; Labour, that had 
made bricks without straw in Egypt, and lain pule and hungry, and 
begged for crumb* on the door-stone* of palaces, which her blistered hand* 
had filled with dainties whirh the eye and appetite of ungrateful luxury 
Could not enjoy ; Labour, that had walked and worked her way through 
the barbarisms and feudalisms of the pii*t. with the fetter-print* of bondage 
Mill frrsh and crimson around her limbs ; meek, lowly-minded Labour had 
come to her immortal rrntr, to the day of her august coronation. And her 
lowly men of might, who bore in their eitnlrtirnt forehead* and in their 
horny hands the dusky signets of their loyalty, felt that her day »»» come. 
And with a now sentiment of dignity, the pearl-divers of distant seas, with 
strong and downward beat, descended to deeper fathoms of the ocean » 
depth", and searched its shining bed for ■ genu °f purer light serene ' than 
ever shed their lu.itre on regal courts; the diamond-diggers of different 
lone? hunted with new ambition for the coo11ie.it stones of the earth's 
treasury to stud the coronation jewellery of Labour; and the trappers of 
frozen regions, and the fishermen of the Pole*, the men of the mine-" of 
deeper fathom than the sen ; Ihe diggers and workers of ull the precious 
and useful metals and minerals which the earth contain*; the workers of 
Ihe spindle, shuttle, and needle; the artisan* of hostile countries forgot 
their nationality in the sentiment of the dignity of their common condition, 
and all wrought, with the highest enthusiasm of their genius, to bring the 
masterpieces of human art to the crowning of Labour. Anil the kings and 
queens ofthe earth felt that the first jewel* of their crowns owed their 
lustre to Labour, and they brought them furth to shine among the gciuB of 
her coronation, in the great Temple of Pence and Concord. And the first 
queen of the world acted as bridesmaid uf Ihe royal robing of Lnliour, and 
in sight of the congregated nations she set tho tiara of Ihe world'B homage 
on her brow, und gave her a glorious bride, to tho dignity of universal 
humanity, as the first-born and fairest of tho earthly offspring of 
Omnipotence. And who among the thousands that filled, or the exulting 
millions that surrounded, the Crystal Temple on that august occasion, 
could doubt that its illustrious now had come, with its world-full of the 
Anger-prints and Gnger-guiding* of Divine Providence ; with its favouring 
sympathies beating fellowship in the bosoms of nations ; with attraction* 
and unprecedented opportunities for tho realisation of this magnificent 
scheme of peace and human brotherhood ? " 



MB. WILLIAMS OX ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE IS 
GEORGLi. AND ARMENIA. 

AN Tuesday evening the. Rev. GeoRuk Williams, B.D.. of Cambridge, 
\J delivered a lecture at the Architectural Museum, South Kensington, "On 
Ecclesiastical Architecture in Georgia and Armenia." In the unavoidable 
absence of Mr. A. J. Bereeford-Hope, the President of Ibe institution, the cbair 
was occupied bv Mr. Josict-n Clarkk. hen. sec. The lecture was accompanied 
by a number o/ drawings and plans. The lecturer said : — 

In proceeding to pert una the task which I have undertaken, of bringing under 
your notice some of the ancient Ecclesiastical Monuments of one of the most 
venerable and interesting churches in Christendom, I think lsball best engage 
your interest in the subject, if I ask you to follow me on a short Ecclesiological 
tour, which I made on the banks of the River Kur, the ancient Cyrus, in August 
lfcflfl, visiting the churches anil convents in the same order in which I saw I 
them, but without entering Into any incidents of travel, wbich, however inter- 
esting, have nothing to do with Ihe proper subject of this pspor. 

We most then commence our survey at the picturesque village of Borjom, the 
summer residence nf the present Viceroy ef the Transcauraaian provinces of 
Russia, as it was of his predecessor. Prince Woronsoff. Anil I must not allude In 
the Viceroy without paying a tribute of gratitude to Prince Daryatinsky.throogh 
whose courtesy and kindness I was enabled to undertake these expeditions on 
which 1 collected the notes wbich I am to bring before you this evening. I fasd 
not been five minutes in conversation with him at my first interview, when be 
referred to the numerous monuments of ancient Christian architecture, which I 
are found in the forests about Borjom, and when be found how deeply I was 
interested in the subject, he lirst conducted me himself to the two churches 
which I shall first describe, and then ongoged for me the kind services of Prince 
TouroanofT, (lie Governor of the province of Abbatjic, to facilitate my expedition 
to the Upper Kur, where he told me some ofthe most interesting and remarkable 
ruins were to be found. 

I was so fortunate as to have for my companion my friend Mr. Will?, whose 
very accurate drawings of several of these churches will serve to convey to you 
a butter ides of them than any mere description could do. They are executed 
by himself, from sketches made on the spot, while I was busy with niv measur- 
ing tape, making as careful a survey as time permitted of the various buildings, 
which 1 proceed to describe. I have thought It right to mention my autho- 
rities, because tbe measures, and elevations, and plans, which I give, differ very 
materially from those which are found in Ihe works of Broswt snil Dubois dc 
Mont Pcreun ; which last named worked is utterly untrtruwortby, so far as mv 
own observations qualify ine to judge, in tbe architectural senso. M. Bro**ct s 
book has been of great service to me for the translations of Georgian Inscriptions, 
furnished to bim by a native of the country who travelled with him. 

With these preliminary remarks, I proccccd to a description ofthe Conventus, 
Church of 1 iMOTiirAMA.xr-, which 1 have not found elsewhere described. I 
visited it twice ; first, on tho evening of my arrival at Borjjuo, in company with 
the Viceroy , and again on my return from my expedition to Abbattxich. for the 
purpose of taking the measnres which served as Ibe elements of the Plan and 
Llevation wbich you sec before you. This convent was situated in a romantic 
valley, at the distance of about fifteen miles from Porjuro, near the meuntain- I 
stream of the same name, which debouches into the Kur at the village, after a I 



circuitous course through rocky valleys at the foot of lofty hills, covered with 
rich and variegated foliage. 

Of tbe conventual buildings nothing remains exespt the massive ruins of the 
great entrance gateway, and fragments of walls, and foundations all overgrown 
with rank vegetation. All theso fragments indicate that the convent was built 
of red brick, as is also the church, with the exception of the south purch and the 
roofs, which are all constructed of slabs of stone in excellent masonry, with ridges 
at the joints, as in leaden roofs, and a bold overhanging cornice. The exterior 
ground-plan of the church, which is in excellent preservation (considering that 
it has been abandoned now for many years), la an oblong parallelogram of about 
Ci ft. by 18, with a porrh in front "nearly square (IK ft. 8 in. from X. to S^and 
18 ft. I in. from £. to W., interior measure), and another at the south which 
measures internally 18 ft 8 in. from W. to K., and 14 ft. from X. to S. But 
though the ground- plan Is a parallelogram, tho roofing indicates thai it is a 
cruciform church, with a polygonal lantern of twelve aides, rising from the inter- 
section of tho transepts. 

I proceed to a survey of the interior; It consists of an re, with side au/rs, a 
tmntrpt, extending die whole width of the building, and a well-developed 
sanrtuarv. flanked with prnthrrii and diaomiam. The interior measures are as 
follows : 'from W. to E. the nave. IV ft. »ln.; tbe transept, 17ft. tl>| iu. s the 
sanctuary, IC ft. 4 in. The nave ia 19 ft. 'i in. wide ; the aisles C ft. 6 in., exclu- 
sive of the piers, which are 4 ft. 3 in. each : giving to tho church a total length 
of !>G ft, ami a width of nearly 10 ; but small as these dimensions are, the 
church conveys an impression of great dignity and solemnity. Tbe nave is «< 
only one bay, ami ii m-paratcd from tbe aisles by pointed arches, the flat turface* 
of which are decorated with frescoes, representing gigantic figures of kings or 
princes ajvparenlly, as tbev have a martial appearance, and are vested iu a 
costume very similar to the present national dress of Georgia, with scimitar- 
shaped swords, still seen in this country and among the Caucasian tribes. In 
tho centre of the arch la a cross, between the heads of the figures. Tbe ajolcs are 
covered with ilarito roofs nf massive stone, leaving a low clerestory b-l«w the 
raves of tbe nave-roof, which ia not pierced with lights. The transept is lighted 
with a double-light window on the south, and a triplet on Uie north, quite of a 
Norman character. The walls of the transept were formerly covered with fres- 
coes, but they are not so well preserved as those of tbe nave. The lantern rests 
on pendentives, supported by two massive octagonal columns on the west and 
on responds In tbe extremities of tbe parabmala [wall oi the sanctuary] on the 
east, and is exquisitely light and elegant Unfortunately 1 bod no "means of 
ascertaining the height, so that in this particular my elevation is conjectural. 
The sanctuary has an apeidal termination within, as have also tbe protliesis and 
diaconlcon | the former of which communicates both with tbe sanctuary and the 
north transept, while tbe latter opens only into tbe south transept The sanc- 
tuary Is lighted with three round-headed windows, very much splayed, tbe flsuk- 
ing cbapels with one light each, of a similar character. A stone bench runs round 
the apse, left in the thickness of the wall, the renrimui of the eastern as of the 
western churches; and at some height above this the wall is decorated with a 
horiionlal band in fresco, of arabesque character. Tbe arches are all devoid ce* 
mouldings, and tbe church roust always have been more dependent on iu propor- 
tions and artistic decoration than on its architectural features, for the grand and 
solemn effect wbich even in its deep decay it still retains. It appears to belong 
all to our date, except tbe west aiui south porches t but as no inscription is to be 
found in any part ofthe building, and thcro is no Monasticon of Georgia that I 
am acquainted with within the reach of the orclueologist, 1 fear I can throw no 
light upon the date of this verv interesting church, which 1 must mention is 
called CimoMr'simm by a great Georgian authority, cited bv Brosset, whose ns me 
I will nut attempt to pronounce (M. Dimitri Mc^hwincth-KbonUesis-Chwiu), 
and whose brief description ofthe Monastery contains nothing of importance. 



I1ABA. 

On our return to Borjom, about half-way from Timothesmane, Prince Barya- 
tintki conducted me to another church, at a short distance from the road, hung 
on tbe steep side of tbe mountain, where it descends Into a valley watered bv 
tho Borjom river, which meanders through it. This small gem of a church is 
situated under an overhanging rock, fringed with foliage, out of which it might 
almost seem to bo rhiselcdT So exquisitely line is the masonry, that the joints of 
stone are scarcely visible under tha profusion of arabasqiie ornament, with 
which the whole of the weal front is covered ; as fresh as if it had been executed 
yesterday. 

Thia church was a complete contrast in plan and proportions to tliat which I 
have juat described; but 1 afterwards found reason to beheve that this was a 
type of a village church, as that was of a large conventual or cathedral church, 
and that it was a happy accident which thus introduced me to two typical 
churches in my first essay in Georgian ecclcsiology. The Church of Dab* con- 
sists of a rectangular chumbcr, terminating in an apse, the chord of which is the 
whole width of the chamber. The rectangular part is divided into two bays by 
pilasters in the tide walls, and is lighted by small round-headed windows in 
each bay, with another in the apse, all very much splayed. All these windows 
are rlclily decorated externally with exquisite arabesques running on broad 
bands between the mouldings, deeply chiseled iu tbe stone, the east window bring 
richest of all. Tbe west front bowover, is tbe mmt richly ornamented part of 
this beautiful little church. It consists of a flat-headed doorway under a lofty 
rouud arch, with a plain tympanum, the door itself being set in a square- headed 
frame of two orders, the flat surfaces of wbich are adorned with rich arabesques, 
similar to those round the east window. An inscription in Georgian characters, 
in excellent preservation, is cart ed on the lintel nf the door. Over the circular 
arch is a small window similar to the others, and like them, surrounded with 
banils of arabesque ornamentation ; and above this, in the angle uf tbe gable, is 
carved a small cross. Tbe heavy, overhanging cornice, and the ribbed stone 
roof, complete this exquisite composition, which measures only 3? ft. 4 in. bv 
'23 ft. 1 1 in. externally, the walla being 3 ft. 10) in. thick, and the eastern wall 
giving no indication externally of the apse which exixts within. 

Happily, this building is dated in the inscription on the lintel, the letters of 
whirh are deeply cut and filled in with vermilion. ] need not trouble you with 
a literal translation : tbe fact§ which miy be deduced from it ore as follow : — - 
That the church was dedicated to the Incarnation, and was built by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ("Chief of the Treasurers," it the literal translation) of 
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of the great 



Georf-e VI.. nmmnl tb« Illustrious, (he only son of Demetrius II. : in the year 
of jtr.ro 1333. It probably own iu perfect preservation, after an interval of 
more thin oOO yean, to the protection afforded it bv the 
rock, not leu than to the excellent materials of which" it .. i 

; To LV roar/wdrit is ore nttt.) 



GENERAL ITEMS. 

Tub Cutstai. Pahcr in a Nioht Stohm.- Lost Wednesday sennight, 
say* the South Eaattrn Ga:rttr. Wl had an opportunity of U ing innkli- the 
Crystal I'alaec during tin- violent thunderstorm that visited the iieiithbour- 
houd of Sydenham. The novelty of the nights that MMhd lilt ■■Bills 
Was striking and marvellous. In a moment, from intense darkness the 
whole building lit up — every objeet stuudin;/ out a* bright a* in day 
in all the distinctness of the stereoscope, to which indent it might lie com- 
pared, with the inlditiomd Musk-cation of grandeur in its fullest extent. At 
another time the western end of the centre transept assumed the character 
of a brilliant luminous maw, with a vividness that lightning only po-.es.ses 
— brighter fur than the ami. Then, again, the roof, were illuniinateil, all 
their beautiful proportions exhibited, and their outline* distinct and dax- 
xling, as though studded with millions of diamonds. Turning to the 
southern side we looked out upon the expanse that lay before us ; here the 
MM wax magie iu its character. From intense darkness, flitted, at rapid 
intervals, every object, statue, fountain, tree, shrub, terrace, und the dis- 
ant country to Srvcnouks. in brilliancy Out ran scarcely be describe 1 by 
tanguage. We never before witnessed anything so peculiarly beautiful and 
IgllltJ. 

lias.— The village of Welwyn, near Hertfonl, on the Great Northern 
line of railway, has recently been lighted with gas by Messrs. Adkins 
tt Son, the well-known engineers of Chepstow and Fleet Street, who have 
erected the works for G. E. Derinpr. Hsu;-, of Irftrirlnjl Hall, a gentleman 
residing in the noighls-iurhood. The works, a neat brick block, are aituatisl 
near the entrance of the town from the London road. The main pipe* are 
well distributed, reaching as far as Lockleys, and the Railway Company arc 
anxious to have it extended to the station. The inhabitants have fallen in 
with the undertaking, and the liberality of the proprietor of the works is 
appreciated by the most influential of them consuming the gas. 

Koyax lawialUII or llRtTtsB Architects. — At a private meeting of the 
members of this body, held at the rooms. 9 Conduit Strrrt, Urgent Street, 
on Momlay evening, " to reconsider the resolutions rt-spictiug prvfemional 
practice and charges of architects," Mr. Owen Jones), \ .1'., in the chair, it 
was moved by Professor Donaldson, seconded by Mr. Street, and resolved — 
-That the paper of professional practice -ami charges of architectd last 
published by the Council, and forwarded to the memlx-rs, be now 
conficmel and adopted." The next ordinary general meeting of the session 
will be held on MontUy next, when a paper will be read "On the 
ArehitiCture of India." by Mr. William Simpson. 

UftAr-rY. — As long as Athens and Sparta maintained their independence 
and reverence for the laws was the basis of their constitution, taste was 
immature, art was in its infancy, und Beauty was far from swaying the 
disposition. It i-s true, |sictry had essayed an elevated (light, but only in 
the soarings of renins which we know is closely connected with a state of 
rudeness, and is u light which frequently shines from the midst of darkness; 
which thus testifies rather against them for the taste of it.- age. As the 
golden age of art advanced under Pericles and Alexander, and the influence 
of taste extended more widely, we find no more Grecian energy and freedom. 
Eloquence adulterated truth; wisdom was an offence in tile mouth of a 
Sirrates, and virtue in the life of a Phocion. The Romans, we know were 
obliged to exhaust ihcir strength in civil wars, and, enervated by ea-steru 
luxury, to bow ljeiicath the yoke of a future dynasty, before vr'c see the 
triumph of Grecian art over the rigidity of their character. And the ilawn 
of civilisation did not break over Arabia, until the energy of its warlike 
spirit had Ih'Coiuo relaxed beneath the sceptre of the Abaseidts. The fine 
arts did not appear in modem Italy, till the powerful alliance of the Lom- 
bards ».!■> broken, till Florence had submitted to the Medici, and the spirit 
of independence in all those vigorous states had given place to inglorious 
submission. It is wellnigh superfluous to rite the rxamples of modem 
nations, whose refinement increased in proportion to the divnuse of their 
aelf-deprndi nce. Whenever we turn dbr eyes to the pa«t, wo discover that 
taste and freedom desert each other, and that ll«>auty founiU her dominion 
only upon the ruin* of heroic virtue. — Schilltr. (Beautiful as is this 
passage from the illustrious German poet, and replete as it is with historic 
illustrations, we do not for a moment believe with the writer that, ab- 
stractedly, "taste anil freedom desert each other." — F.1>.] 

CoPTJlHiHT IX Ou.VAMKXTAL llESIQNS. — BoAIlD or TuADK. WhITKIIAIX, 

Mat 8. — The Eight Honourable the Lnnls of the Committee of privy 
Council for Trade gue notice, that the period of rcguktion of copyright of 
ornamental designs in Class 1 (articles composed wholly or chiefly of metal) 
has been extended by them, under the ]s>wers conferred U|ion their lord- 
ships by the Act 13 and 14 Vic. c. 104. from three to five years, and that 
the fee of £1 will bo charged for an original registration for five years. For 
every additional year for which registration of ally ornamental design or 
class of ornamental designs in met.il may hereafter bo extended, the fee of 
10s. only will be charged, instead of 30s. aa heretofore. 



Corrtsponbtntf. 

— • — 

THK LECTURE OS TACKS ARCHITECTURE. 
«ia._Ff,.m the nimre or the tills, and (he wonted firctinuantwi or the lecturer. I ex- 
pected something very novel and naming Indeed, at Conduit street, on Tuesday night ■ 
imagining that I 'eg i tut. freshly watered at Parnassus, and ;nrkeyrd by a medlarral I'uck, 
would have been full of recklni. raev rurvrtingc, and restive whims ; to that thoughts as 
bright at diamond sparks would hive been scattered ai a laughing cloud a 
bodies of atlunishett hearer*; but where high-scttoned and alrtmgly.ci 
wat looked for. there came only the mildness or milt) mclodrame: 

A viiil to the Arropolli convinced Mr. Burgct, u it bad dime all before, of the kith lire, 
tendon* of tti monuments — they awed him Into respect, wrung from him the aerenti of 
admiration, and the very dust of disintegration became. In hit ryea. at 'oxidised ai>U." 

Hut the architecture of Ore cci I, rei« Ml Mr. Hnr B ,.,, It nottuitej tothecihnitr >.f KngUnd 
an.1 then taking up the grand postulate of his discourse, hi* explain! thtt St. Paul's It nut at 
all like Greek architecture, and It thfrrrorc umuiled to our wants and unworthy of Imita- 
tion! Such, at lead, wat the imprettinn I turruil idT; and but for thit altact upon our 
elastic renaotance, it wnuld have been timiily necestaiy t . tuMilule " Grrik " fur 
Ire .•truthful Indc, to th. paper', and to free'u froal the .,«l.ace an K 



TENDERS. 



CHCHCH AT WlSPINfJTON. 
».w puiluur-down and rebuilding church at Witpuiiioa. near HorncatlV, Lincolnihirei 
Me«ra J. R and William Atkln~m, York. a.rh!lectt. 



.*l.(J'.lS I) 0 I Pattl.iuti. Itu.k 
. 1,073 0 U I Wall.t, Wr.&f 



tl n 
S t > 

OREYFHIARS CHURCH, READIS'U. 

Rntaralion nf firryfriars Church, Rradingi Mr. Sjultan Hoordmtn, arctnlect. For rar. 

pvtirert and tmitbt' work to rwif; _ 
Mr. II H. l-a.ro.ee , ft.liar 0 0 Mr. WnodrnfTe t9X 0 0 

frS-^p 1^,2 » M ^Jr„'^J^ m o s 

&%3Slzr==: ^ S S — m - . 

The tender of Mvairv. Wheeler, amounting to r? l,fi!X) for matoni* work, was accepted. 

MODEL COTTAGES. HKREFOKIMHIRK 
For a pair of tern 1 -detached model miiaxet, at Lvtlon Court, ilrrcrordtliire, foe R. M. 
LinfwtKid. Ltq ; Metara. Elnulic, Fraoey, and lladdtm, arehitectt, llerrfard, Malvem, 
and London. 

Pptrion and Son, Roil i n i -'nj 0 0 | Wjtkin'a, [trrrr-ted , ItFreford... £270 0 0 

VILLAS AT HAMMERSMITH FOR J. SAUNDERS, ESQ. 
Mr. William Paicr, arrhiterl, Temjs> Chanilier*, E. C. Quantities tsifijilied. 

H.ll.._„ — ,„....«!»« II D Bottom and Co. __........-„ t!7l» It 0 

H«i<h.„ _ H8S Id 4 Flih ;t* li o 

t'lwk - .„ 7 *> 0 li . Kottrr 7.9 « u 

ttoaipiniton and Cole 1,7 0 u ( Stylet la«-CL-|<tsl) „_.. .. 71H 0 0 

KN'tGIITSttRIDRE. 

New Rui'^inirs, 3 Smlh FUre, Knixl.l-briiljc. fur Mr A. C. StlrtintJ. C.R. Mr. Henry 
Clutton. architect, u Mew Hutltef tun street, W. Qtisntitiet by Mr t'rnckcr, 

Mic-v „ fUiii 0 tt [ J. Artvon ... ™ il.trs) o li 

ti. Myeri and Sjoi. ....... ........ _ 4,»!it o 0\0. NamOcId and Sua ... ..... l,7JJ U u 

COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

CATHEDRAL. 

Coix. — Archlterti are invited lo nimith dniitti lor the creation of the cathedral of St. 
Finbar, Cock, at a cott not esceed.nu rf 1.1.1X10. A premrum nf f IK) will be riven f.je the 
bett and mint aprwriced pirn, and £'j0 for the second. I'lvit lnd itecisit to tie tput tn the 
hnn. tecmsnet.Vra. the Atrhdracon nf ("oek. Rev J, S. Woodroffe.or T. M Utbome.Eti)., 
Cork, not later than the Itt nf August neat. Further Information and a plan ni the utc mac 
be 'ibUlfieil ni - ' 



^prJIcatmn lo W. C. Beenett, Etc, , notarj public and Chanter clack, 
CHURCH. 

LrcwisuTos. — Plant and estimate!. In Mctlooi. are required for the completion of the 
IMnth churrti of Leamington. The nave, the chancel, and the north trantept being 
already built. It It Intended to proceed to erect the remaining portion! of the work ui 
trrtxma. Architect! are muled to tend in pUnt and cellmates. In aectioiu, for erecting 
the couth trantept. the retry, the Unlern lower, and the hell tower t which It u inlnided 
lo htnld iu itrict harmony with the architectural title of Uicae poiliont of the chore* 
now erected. Inereated accommodation in the church it raott detirable. A premium of 
at a) will be given lor the bett act of plant and etllmatcw in the oisnUsi of the Committee, 
which muct be tent, leslrsl and under motto, to Mr. G. Itngert, Newbold Street, 1-cajiuog. 
tou, on or before the Slit June, of whom all runner partk-uliri may be obtained. 

SCHOOL. 

Rtnsoa — Plana and ipeclflcatloat are required on or before the lit Jnn», for th* Kn-shtun 
National School. Radnnrthire. rompricng Boyi', Girii'. and lnfanlt' iscnool and Llat- 
r with retKlenret for Mailer and Mwlreta Fnr Informiulon as lo site and 
a. apply to the Rev. J. R. Brown, meumbenl of Knighton. 

LIBRARY AND READING ROOMS. 




■ he taid building, lulrnding ccwnprtiton are requested to tend in thvir plain, tprrlfl- 
ratlrm and etlitnatvc, under cover, lo Thocnai Standbrvdire. Town Clerk. Town Llrrk'a 
Office. Temple Street, end or ted " I'lant for Free Rafereiicn Library iim i.l: ng.," on ur 
I efure the loth June. Particular! or the accommodation required, and or the conditioat 
cf eomprlltion, together w.lh a UttvogTaphtsl plan of the tile, may be obtalnsd on appll. 

MEMORIAL 

Gtoi i carta— The committe 
lnv.tr >cwl|ilort to tubm.t 
intended to be placed under the canopy 
nf St. Maryde Lode. Illnunerter. The 
be one quarter the real height [7 feet >. The 
commute, will be nppoinleuto execute the ' 
will be awarded for lbs second. ben drtign. 

ALMSHOUSES. 

Sat-Tr.as - Coiirasr — A plan li wanted b> ll>» Scliett' Comaxny for alnulMimes lo accom. 
modjle twelve almiwotnen and tia almtmen. on a plot ol ground, about twenty mlnw in 
U»eommlry,eotnpri.iriglwoacr«»,dheiue propoced lo •spend on the bulldlngi and the 



e appointed to core out the Hooper Memorial, at C 
mourli of deainii for the 6gcne of Riihop Hocrprr, 
intended to be placed under the canopy of th* monument yust erected In the el 



at Gloucester, 
which li 



£ prupuccfd I 

necessary drainage, atom not csccedmg t :■/».!>, a premium of lion it onVrwd fur the 
pitu which thall lie cunedervd tlie mml eligible for the purpose. The tuccettnjl |*rty 
will bo expected to furui.b a proper tpecincation or the requnite workt.aod the pom mi. 
will be past immediately it la ascertained In the tallt lactioii of the Court of Aailttantt that 
the proposed buddingt can be erected for the turn lueuiicjiud. A plan or I he ground and 
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Mateinent at to accommodation wanted ran be iwfl at the office of the Clerk of the Com- 
pany, at Sullen' Hall, St. Soilhiu't t-ano : at which office the plant mult be delivered on 
or before Tuesday, the 3rd day of June. ISttt. before 18 o'clock at noon. 

COMPETITION AWARDED. 

BLUE COAT SCHOOLS, STWC KTON-ON TEES- 
The premium in thi* <-twprtit.>« baa bean awarded to the design of Messrs. Prttrhett and 
Son, of Darlington. « hlch wa* selected out of twenty designt tiibmltied, and ti to be carried 
oat by them at a coat of about «Xn». 

CONTRACTS OPEN. 

BARRACKS. 

Chatimm — Foe ianprovpnamta to aoldlen' casematrd barracks, Sf. Mary'*. Tender* lo be 
tefl at the Royal Engineer <<ffirc, Chatham, where bill* of quamilice rray be obtained 
B to Friday the 3C4h Inst 

A l or s sucr. — I 'or painting eltercally the cavalry barrack*. Alitcriliot, In the court* If 
Hantt. Coiriea nf the ppceificatinn. condlUona nf contract, and form* of tender to be had 
at the Royal Engineer office. A Identic*, up »o the 'Jnd of June proximo, 

Woniwirw— For renewing the tlating and lea<l gutter* of the *o*llcri' barracks, right 
wllip, Royal Aitlilery Barraeka. Woolwich, be measurement. Partle* desiring to lender 
for the execution of theae works to leave their name* at the Royal Fjaginecr office. 
Woolwich, on or before the 4th June. 

COAST GUARD STATION 

Haruio Baiiua. Hi vr»— For the erection of a coaat guard Italian at Hayling Bridge, near 
Ilavant, Hanla. Drawing* and *pcciflratlon may tie inspected at the Coa*t liuatd 
Station. Hayling Bridge, or al Ihe Admiralty Coast Guard office. spring Garden*, London, 
to Saturday, 3lsl May ; and teniteri received up to the Vcd of June. 

METROPOLITAN MAIN DHAIN.M1K. 
SosrrvHtait OiTPav.1 Woax*. Cansaicasi —For the construction of enginr-hourci, a boiler* 
houtr, chimney, tllth-homt, cool.sneoV dwcllir.g.hesiset, wharf.wall. *ewcr», and other 
workt in connection therewith, at Cmssrsr**, Keith. Kent. Plana, Ac, may be obtained 
at the Mottopetitaa Board of Work* office. Spring GarUeat, until Srd July. TcrWter* to 
be lent iu on stli July. 

CHURCHES. ETC. 

Sirrivcaoi aia, Kxstr.— For the erection of a new church at Kiltlntlmurnr, Kent. Plant 
to he aeeo al the office or Mr. Wimble, W.lbrooa , Mansion Houae, London, and tender! 
will be reeelied by Mr Smith. Roae Place, *t1in-bourne, lip lo the 3!*t May. 
kmrairr.-Fer building a nnrlh able, and making addllkona lo the rait end of Ihe parish 
church of Weston, near Bath. Drawings, *c, with Manner* and 0111, Arrhlleru, 

■ " Tender for W'nekl at Weston 



1 Fountain UuiHinj i, Bilh : to ' 
Church," rn or before the S4IH Intl. 
1 act. tin. — For the erection of a new Catholic church, to be built al Ken ma re. The parish 

priest will *how the plant and tpreift' alines, and will receive tender* up to June 1. 
WaawicKamiK —For repairing and restoring the parish church of Lone Cnmptim. War- 
wickshire, near Chipping Norton. Sealed tender*, directed In ibe Rer. H. l^auphter. 
Lone Coratiton Vicarage, ShiDvloii.oti-Sioor, on or before the Vath May. 
CaoreaaT, Oxof*. — For the renovation and enlargement of All Saint* Church, in the 
hamlet of (treat llourtun, Cropredy, near Banbury, Oxoa. Plana to be tern at the office 
of Mr. William White, Architect, Wimpole Street, London lo Ibe Mth imt , and al » 
High Street. Banbury, to the Sod of June. Tendera received to June 3rd, by the Ber. 
the \ bear of Cropredy. 

CHAPELS. Frrc. 

L'», MonuixTwainaa For the erection of a new chapel and vntrirl on the tile of the 

• In re. 




Mrnmoulh'ltli 



Particular* may he obtained of 



! Urate! hon and Pile, 9 Bloomsbury Square, London ; Park 
" Belvedere, Tredegarsille, CardllT. 

chapel and tchool-rooni. la Booth Street Eait, 
to Ihe Iter. T E. Evans. IUK Brunswick Stent, 



IW Bm..k Slreel. not Liter than the S4th inat. riani, Ac., with Mr. Robert Jane., 
^ fi Morrtnn Street, Stri 



rotm — For a 
Norfey Chapel 



chapel and tehoola at Plyraeulh. 
jmculh " 

SCHOOI-*. 



ITaiu to be teen 



Dtrrrratli^-Formaklnri aUeralinrit and addHloat lo the arhool of John Addey'a Charity, 
Ueiilford. Plant and a|ieriflcationa may be teen, and further partuulan .anaiiuvt un 
■pBlirwiun to Jmrph Utldiard. Fjq.. Arrhitrct, 5 Kent Terrace, Upper Boad. Deptrnrd. 
Tendera to be delivered at the nfficea of Mr. W. Sandooi, Solicitor, Sladet Hart. Uvpu 
ford, on or before Sail June. 

VILLAS. 

ELTtttM, Kr>T For the erection of a na-r of *rml-ilrtaebed tilla*. Tender* In be lent to 

Mr. T. Cbe«ter Haaortb. Surveyor, Ellbam, before 4 p.m. £lrd May. 
rlarrra.— For the erection of a villa rcaidmre at Botley, Hani*. Plant, ire., at Mr. Hardy "t, 
name** ra«nutaetory. on and alter the kYnd Inat. Tender* lo tbe architect, Mr. John 
Cotton, St Salthla street, Wiochefer, on or before the 5th June. 

ROAD-MAKING, ETC. 
FI*ctitev._For making mad and drain* at Fiiirhley. Flaw to be areo at the office of 

Mr. V. Prance, . Solicitor. 37 New Bodge Street, Blarkfliar*. 
NoTra. — For the execution of tewtrage and road-making on the North Gale and Beacon 
Hill Eatatet, Newarh-upon-Tretit, Nottlnf hanvihlre. The following rough quantniet are 
here atated. In order to indicate approximately the extent of Ibe proposed work* ; hut 
part lei tendering will have to lake out foe thetneetvea the ananiliiea necciiary for that 
nurpraax On the North Gate FUtalc: 3>ft. roada. Including tuft, footpath on both tide*. 
T3.)ft. run 1 fi- fieri ffKilpathi, extra. 41D feet run; none kerbing to foetpalha, 1,560 fevt 
ran ; paved and |ittched channelling outline of footpMht, feet run : l^-lnrh pipe, 
aewrr, 33 reel run | l<-inrh ditto, feet run | P-lneh ditto, ffOfeet ran I gully^re**- 
pool*. with 6-incli pijie merrlowt tn »etrer*, fi In numtier. On the Beacon Hill Kitate i 
4£-fect road, Including T|-lret foot|i.ith co both udea, A16 leet run i 71-feel foolpolh*' 
eaira. f .li-urt ma i alone kerbing lo foolpalhi, 1^ feet run ; paved and pitched chen- 
- "IS leet run ; li.lncii pipe tewcr. 11+feet run i i.-inchdiim. 

■ with C-.nrl, pipeo.eiaowtto 
Land Socicty't gag, 
iilflrr* nf 



nelling outi:de ol roolpatlia, I.ttai leet run ; li.lncri pipe tea 
330 leet run; »-inch ditto. 440 feet run; gully oraaioa e i, 
aewer*. 4 In number. Plan*. Ar . at the ofHee. or tbe Co 
veyor. Mr. Jamea \\>l.on. as Norfolk Stree ~ 
Mr. Alfred Alltn, Matket Place, Newarl 
aildrciaed to the lurvcjor. aa aboir. and cm 



Londiro, WC; alaoatllie 



May II. 



IlWEl.LlNO HOl'SF-S. 
STtrroan — Fcr the erection of fire houae*. at Forebrufge, for Mr. John F. Rrnlgwond. 
Wolvtrhamptoai Riud, Slaa'ard. Drawing!. Ac. Willi Mr. Henry Ward, architect. 
Bank I'aauge, MtaOUd. 

PARSONAGE IIOUSE. 
Agaairaoe — Far building a partonage hou*e lot Henlyny w, al Aberayron. Carulganibire. 
ine diawingt and t|-ecillcalioni lo be teen at the Featliert Holel. AUrayroo. from 
Monday, lath May, until .Saturday. 51*1 incluiivr. Further iiifnrmallun may be obtained 
front the Architect. Mr. It. J Wither*, ill Doughty Street, London. Trndcrt to be 
delivered lo the architect, on or before Morula*, i'nd June. 

CEMETERY WORKS. 
Biuaxagan— Tor the erection of three chapelt, reciilrar't home, gale kalge, entrance* and 
boundary walli. for Ihe ( rmetery at (Uibrvi k Hill, Birkenhead. Ac. Flam and form uf 
lender al Ihe CommliHoner*' offlcrN 15 Hamilton Square, llirkrnhead | an.1 further par- 
ticular. oU*lMd of Ihcarrhiiecll, Me«ri. Lucy and Ulller. Tranmete. near Birkenhead. 
Teiirtcri in tealed cover*. eitdor*rd. " Tendera lor Ceimlery Buildiiift." adilrreerd lo Hie 
Chairman of ihe Cemetery Committee, lo be delivered at the Coromiulonera' cdhce. on 
or befote the >.tllh gatt, 



ASYLUM. 

Soarou — For the erection of male and female hifeelloui Wardt at tbe Thorpe Arylum, 
Korlolk.and alto for buitding four workmen 'a cottages on apiece of land adjoining It. 
Plana, Ac , with K. M. Phlpaun, Architect, County nurvever, Norwich, to the btoh ln*t. ; 
and fainter* willing to i ev.il cr for bainlliig the whole of tbe outtidc wood and Iron.woek 
at iho ** id Aiytum, may tee the vpeciflcatioei for it al lite tame ofnree. Tendera to 
F. J. Blake, K*q., I ieaiurer and Cleri to tbe Committee of Viaitora, King Street, Norwicli. 

■pd enveopci, aad vndortad ■• - 



irraiion* in. ana n/ammii, 

veritoke Workfv-.uae. Plan*, Ac. at Ihe Boird-room of the aorkhouie on and 
l^h May, or at the office of Mr Thnma. Hellyer. Boueene Home, Ry le. Iileof 
irchliect, of whom every itifonrution miy be obtaiatxl. ami billt of quaatibet 



Tor Inrectioua Warda," 
at the caae may be, 

WORKHOUSE 

H* xr»— For Ihe workt required to be done In making certain alteration* in, and addition* 
to the Alveritoke Worklv.iiae. 
after the 1" ' 

Wight, Architect, of whom every i 
may be had. 

RAILWAY WORK. 

IxiraxEM x*o Pram Ji'xrTii* Itaii.wal.— For Hie nwnlmrlinn of the two reenalniag 
tectiont of Ihe line, viz. ;— 'J'he Klngutale cnlitrnrt. extending from Kinrjra Poit-nrTicv 
lothc anuth tide of the river Spey, meaiuring about 13 mile* or thereby, comprising 
about nineteen ataall bridge* and rulvetla, with a liniltcr viaduct aeroat the Spey. Tbe 
exeavatiiint and embankment* rontift of about liO.'jixi cubic yanla The Dalithinnie 
contract extend* from the anuth ifcde of the Spev 10 the lMninibiry of tbe county of I'erth, 
mewMirmg \\ mile* or thereby, and coniiit* of thirty. two tmall bridge* and culvert*, and 
about 4>»>,r*ar cubic yard* excarationt and embankment*. The raiti, rhair*. alerpers, 
tfiikea, fish-plate*, and boltt will be auysplied by the Railway Comtiany. Drawing*. Ac, 
at the ofllee of Jotersh Mitchell, Eaq.. C.E, Inverneta, from whom, or rroaa the 
a**!*tant engineer on ihe line, duplicate scl-edules may be nbtained at it. each. 'I he 
line it tlaked nut at dlitanree of every It© fret, according to the working lectiem*. The 
deepen cutting* are alto pitied lo ascertain the nature oa* the matcrUli in the excavatlooa. 
An a*alitant-engiDcer will be at the County March, near Dalnacardorh, on the da.h 
Ma*, at ID o'clock e.tn , In accompany the contractors over the Dalahinmc contract ; and 
at >*pev-brld*e, near Kincussle, on Ihe Slut, In go over Ihe Klngutaic contrail, and to 
point out Ihe workt and met ol the bridges. The draft contract pmrm*ed to be entered 
Into will be *cen w.lh Ihe aniitant-elifineer. or al Mr. Milchell'i oIHit Sealr^l lender*, 
addrctaed lo Ihe secret.ry, and marked - Tender foe Inverneta and Perth Junction Rail- 
way Wtwka." - Dalwhlnnie" or ■ Kiaguuie Contract," aa Ihe case say be, rauat be 
lodged at hit office, on lb. Silo May, at 4 o'clock p la. 

ItESERVOIII. 

Bt-K Kai'«N.— For the rnr.ilrurtloii nf a new reat-rvoir. tnlre called the Flah Moor Reiervoir, 
adjoining the Guide Reservoir, near Blarknum, for the Director* ol l* 1 * Blackburn Water- 
worka The work will rontstt prineinally of an embankment of 47 feet III height, contain- 
ing about 340,tTJO cubic yaidaof material, with the masonry, tlone beaching, and other 
work connected therewith. Plant, Ac, at the office of the Water Company, Clayton 
Street, Blaskburn; and at Ihe office of Mr. Batcmali, engineer. <l St. James * c 
Mane hotter, and tealed teisdera (a form of which may lie had on an 
'•Tender* fur Fith M «ir He~.ri.iir. - must be *cnt In. aildrcucd to" I 
Conifauiy,*' not later than the 3th June. 

BRIDGES 

Wnartrrra — Forlhc eonatruction of n brick bridge and other work r ear M irtler, Worcester, 
ahue. Plans, Ae, with Henry Rowe. County Surveyor. 17 Fotegate Street, W urcessUe, 
where lenders, under teal, and properly endorsed, ate lo be dolirered (flee of ciatj on or 
tiefote the Still lust. 

POLICE STATIONS 

Sldmoutli, Dt-ronshire. Plani, 
:*eter, and at the oBIt or Me*srs. 



rvrt.sir. rsiAlitsrsK 
Sin«otT«— For the erection of a police station.. Ac, at ! 
Ac, with Henrv Ford, Clerk of Ihe Pore. Caatle or Exe 
Radford ami W'tiUamt, Clerk* n> Ihe Justice*, Stdmo 



■ I. „i,, r.,. ^ 



: Station,' 



, w ith barley ami malt store*, for 

. Plant. Ac. to be aeen al the 
to the £3ni- lust- ; tender* lo be 



be tent to Mr. Ford, on or 
MALT OFFICE. 
Ik tTiia-ON.Tltvr — For the erection ol a new malt of) 
the London and Cnfcmial Csimpany. at Rurtrkn-oo-Trr 
office of Mr. Robert Grace, architect, Buiton-ai-Treti 
delivered on Ihe x4lb. 

VESTRY HOUSE AND OFFICF.S. 
FooTwraxr, Kr.xt. — For the repairing and partly tvlAiiuling the vestry house and offices at 
Fonferey. in KeoL Tenders lo be delivered on or heftre tbe i«h of May, addressed to 
tbe Rer. C. Buck, Fooltcray Rrctoty. 

MODEL COTTAGES. 
EatTn. — F'or thr erectinn of two pair* of model cottage*, and for certain alterataona lo the 
ettate office, at Itclvcdere. Eflth, Kent, tor Sir Culling K. Eardley. Bart. Tenrters to be 
deliteteil to Meiln. Hoberahon and Pile. Bloorntbury Niuare, London, on Ihe SWi inst. 

Wir.»si._rorUiec 
Western Hallway t om|s. 
Lancattcr, on and after tl 

SEWEBS. 

NiiTTMonaw.— For the contlrnctlon and carrying nut of a low level rirer Leen citlrect, and 
Intawntitig tewer from the Cork-hole in I inkhill S-rert. near the Water Wort* weir. 
Plana and ipedltcations to be tern at Ihe office or the Corj^rition Surveyor, Mr. Tar- 
botlon, ami ten iters received up to the ilith mat 

DRAINAGE WORKS AND STREET IMPROVEMENTS 
GetuxaT, LrseoMmtltir. — For the erection of Ihe following works : — Contract No. 1. 
Worka of drasnage. For the formation or 4,CtX) yard* lineal of flnatil pipe-drains, 
from & to IS inches diameter, Willi outrun tlulcc, pciittox'k. ami caller appliance*. 
— Contrtct No fi Workt or Slreel lin|irovcment : comprising about I,34> yards surer of 
Yorkshire ttone flagging, and l4 r Vtf) yardt lineal of kerbing to footway* ; I7.93U yards 
lineal of nagging, and dwarf kerbing to channels, and VZj yardi super of pilclistig to 
croaslng*. plans, sections, and ipecification*. Ac, may !*• leen at Ihe Office of Mr Joseph 
Maaghan, Surveyor lo Ihe Local Board of Health. In Haven Street, Grlmthy, until Salur. 
day, 31st May instant, on which day Tender* for either or both of the Contract, mini be 
debrered al the Office or ihe Wetk to thr Local Baaid. 

MHANITK. 

Baiirrroap. — For flOO ton* of hard Guernsey Granite for the Union Workhouse, Isteworth. 
Tender* lo be sent on lo Mr. Button, Cletk of the Guariliani, on or before TuetUay, lite 
S7lh last. 

IRONMONGERY. 

Ixnis _Fne Ibe supply of Ironmongery ror Ihe Director General or Store* fee India, Par- 
ticulars may be obtained al the India Store Office, Cannon Row, V 
received up lo ihe Itrtd or June. f 

FLINTS. 

-To send to the Ssirveyornf Highway*. Mortlake, Surrey. Ihe price per m'-lr 
Flint* can be delivered al Ihe Ship Dock, Mortlake. 



I up 

*.»t.-To 
>atd ai which 



i can be delivered at Ihe Ship 



REPAIRS AND PAINTERS' WORK. 
K*!*»l»aTO».— For Sundry Renairt and Paimer.' Workt In be done to the Veatry Hall. 
High Street, Kenalngtnn. Particulars of Mr. Brcsadbrldre, Surreyof. at Ihe \ trtiy Uglt, 
and lenders received up to Ihe titli June. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We cannot undertake to return rejected communication*. 
Woaa* is Faouara* We shiiil leel outlgnlto 



note* of worka contemplated or In progress In Ihe provinces; In mn-t rate* a simple 
mention that a work la about to be, or baa alrrasiy been commenced, will be suffacierst. 

Receiveil._T.R.S. O.T.M.. W.W, OC.H. J. W. T„ ST,. G. W , T. M.C.. 

K. A.,H. 1^. E. W. C. W. 11. B. ;,lcchn«l), J. II. inext week). Architect, B. D. A Co , 

J. P.. It.H.O lennnol |«rom.w\ Prof. K , V M . J. L. C. 
Becelved.— The •• Church Floial Calemla'." •• Passages from Modem English 

"Sketches Irom I ranee and lusty." Flont Day A Co. These will be no ' 

number of thr Bi'lLmasi New* 

In our de*cr>|itUm of a ncw|4an for building bridge*. In our last number, 
staled Mr. hedley of S10 Hcftnl Slreel, nasUsvl of 210 Oxford Street. 

Notice. — Tkf Uitujino N»w.i u how pulJi/M at 1C6 fTrrf »rrr<, 
M nil Communicationt and AdvtrUttutfNU r*oiiW be addrttstd. 
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THE CHAPTER HOUSE, WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

DOWN nt Westminster, east of tho Abbey cloisters, from which it 
may be approached by a vestibule (passing a room known as the 
Chapel o'f St. ltlaise on tho left ), is an octagonal apartment, some sixty 
feet in diameter ; to the ordinary visitor a glance inside the doorway 
would serve to satisfy curiosity, and he would probably leave with 
the impression that it had been erected to nerve the purpose of a n tore- 
room ; the walla arc partially hidden by great, clumsy, and now nearly 
empty presses ; there is a wooden staircase leudiug to a gallery ; a 
rough ceiling that does no more than enclose the upper part ; and an 
ordinary wooden floor. True, in the centre of the room there is a 
Purbeck marble pillar, bat the lower part has been long hidden, and 
the vaulting ribs which spring from the caps pass abruptly through 
the ceiling. In fact, there is nothing about tho general appearance of 
the room to lead the casual observer to suspect that it is anything else 
besides a badly-planned storehouse. 

But this room — it is the Chapter House of the Cathedral, though 
long known as a " Record Office — was began to be built as early as 
the year 1245, and was, when completed, a work of extreme beauty ; 
the Chapter House at Salisbury, better preserved, was built in imita- 
tion of it, but, says Mr. Scott, it would have " yielded the palm to it* 
prototype at Westminster." 

It has been Mr. (>. (J. Scott's good fortune to have discovered the 
value of this architectural gem, and he has act himself earnestly to 
work to secure a wide appreciation of the importance of preserving, in 
a restored condition, a hie work of art. Few imbued with a love of 
art, perhaps none beside* Mr. Scott, have hod an opportunity of ex- 
amining in detail the various portions of the structure. The plan, as 
we have before aaid, is octagonal ; tho diameter about sixty feet, and 
the height, to the crown of the vaulting, about fifty-four feet. It may be 
noticed, that the diameter agrees very nearly with that of tho chapter 
Iiouhm at York, Salisbury, and Lincoln ;* Mr. Scott suggests, that 
probably the polygons were in each case inscribed in a circle of about 
aixty feet diameter, measured perhaps in the clearof the vaulting-shaft.--. 
The central pillar, about thirty-five feet high, is of Purbeck marble, 
and on plan it has a central shaft surrounded by eight smaller shafts, 
with three moulded bands : the capitals, of marble, are richly carved. 
The window* are almost entirely walled up, but the design has been pre- 
served, owing to the fortunate accident that the tracery was repeated 
on one side of the octagon attached to the transept of the church ; they 
had four lights, and were finely proportioned. The window over the 
doorway, however, being, in consequence of Its position, shorter than 
the others, had fire lights, and these, on examination, were found 
to have been walled up with stone, instead of brick, as was the case 
with the other*; it turned out eventually that thus stone filling-in 
consisted entirely of the moulded ribs of tho lost vaulting, " carefully 
packed liko wine-bottles in a bin, with the moulded aides inwards.'' 
Below the window, sufficient has beeu traced to show that the walls 
were occupied by arcaded stalls, with trefoiled heads, the five which 
occupy the eastern aide being of superior richness and more deeply 
recessed. The capitals are of Purbeck marble, and the spandrels are 
diapered, usually of tho pattern common in the church, but in one 
case exhibiting a conventual representation of roses. The walls within 
the arcade are covered with paintings, which are thought to represent 
our I»rd exhibiting the mysteries of the Redemption to the heavenly 
host Sir Charles Eaatlalce and Mr. Scott are both of opinion, that 
this work was executed about the middle of the fourteenth century. 
Paintings of later date of inferior character occur in other parts of the 
arcade. The doorway was originally double, with a centra) pillar and 
a circle in the head, now almost entirely destroyed ; the iambs contain 
on the outer side four Purbeck marble shafts, with marble cape richly 
carved, tho spaces between the shafts being foliated; the arch contains 
two orders of mouldings, both enriched ; one on either side contains a 
series of figures in the intervals of the foliage. Unfortunately this fine 
doorway, which still bears distinct traces of colour and gold, was not long 
since rapidly crumbling to pieces ; tho surface being so disintegrated 
that it was not ventured to clean it by any rougher process than that 
of blowing away the dust by a pair of bellows with a flexible tube and 
nozzle. After this was done, under Mr. Scott's direction, a solution 
was injected from a finely perforated rose syringe, so as not to disturb 
the crumbling surface. The floor is the only part of this interesting 
structure which remains perfect, and it is nearly so, having been pro- 
tected by the wooden Moor. It is, perhaps, the finest specimen of old 
work of the kind now existing. Of the exterior unfortunately but little 
remains, but Mr. Scott thinks, that although at first its restoration 
seemed to be extremely difficult, subsequent examination proved that 
such was really not tho case, and that the whole of the exterior could 
be restored, with the exception of the parapets and pinnacles, in 
accordance with the original design. 

A meeting, convened by the Dean of Westminster, baa been held 
in the Chapter House for the purpose of taking into consideration 
what steps arc most desirable for its restoration, and we earnestly 



hope that a monument of post apes, interesting, not only on account 
of its antiquity, but also, and chtefly, on account of its architectural 
beauties, as this is, will not be allowed to remain in its present 
state, so disgraceful to those whose care should be its preservation, 
a day longer than is required by the preparations for its proper resto- 
ration. If there was any doubt about the possibility of lU being 
restored to its former design in nil its integrity — if there was auy sus- 
picion that money was about to be expended in the erection of a new 
Chapter House of modern design, we should hesitate before assisting 
to such a course, and possibly might see reasons for objecting to it 
altogether; but Mr. Scott tells us distinctly that, not only the interior, 
but the exterior also, where the task looks far more discouraging, con 
be restored " in accordance with the original desigu." There is no 
question, therefore, as to the nature of the restoration we can have ; 
there should be none as to the desirahility of effecting the work, and 
there is no doubt as to the architect to whom it should bo entrusted. 
The only difficulty that crops up is an uncertainty as to who is to pay 
for it ? 

Lord Asbburton, who occupied tho chair at the late meeting, of 
course saw this difficulty, but it is not clear that he was also able to 
see a way out of it If we lived under a despotic government, he said, 
wo should probably sec that the Chapter House would be restored 
by the edict of the reigning monarch ; as it is, the only course that 
suggested itself to his lordship's mind, was "to lav the case before 
the public, in order that if, at any future period, tbey should find a 
government willing to propose a measure of restoration, it should have 
such a support from without, as should enable it to carry its measures 
through Parliament ; " and meantime the building is to go on 
crumbling to pieces I A suggestion has been offered, that application 
should be made to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ; but the Chapter 
House is public property, and tho Commissioners cannot deviate from 
tho provisions of the Act under which the Commission is appointed. 
It seems to be understood generally, that it is of no use to usk Par- 
liament for assistance at present, nut that if a goodly proportion of 
the required amount be collected by public subscription, the House of 
Commons might consent to grant a vote in aid. 

If the Chapter House is national property,— and it is so,— we contend 
that, supposing it to bo desirable to restore it, the duty of providing 
funds for the purpose, and that at once, devolves upon the guardians 
of the public purse. There may be some who care sufficiently little 
for art as to object to the very small proportion which in such a way 
they would contribute, but there are also many who earn a great deal 
for art, whose end is the bettering of our natures, and these it is not 
fair to ask alone to undertake a work in which, as it is for all, all 
should join. 

The French have restored the Sainte Chapelle, and it is one of the 
places which all visitors to Paris go to acu. Our Chapter House at 
Westminster, restored, would be a finer building than that at Paris, 
in which there are certain errors with regard to the colouring that we 
should do well to avoid ; and yet it is to bo allowed to crumble away 
for a few more years, until the last trace of its former beauty has 
disappeared ; and that because, while spending hundreds of thousands 
of pounds in wanton waste, we are told that the nation cannot afford 
the twenty or thirty thousand pounds required to transmit to future ages 
a work which contains the very spirit of our earliest English archi- 
tectural art. 

The meeting on Saturday, which included Mr. B.Te*ford Hope, 
Mr. Tite, Mr. Scott, Mr. Clarke and others, passed a resolution, " That 
this meeting regrets the ruinous condition of a building so interesting, 
both as an historical monumunt, and on account of its original archi- 
tectural beauties, as the Chapter House at Westminster." We qnitfl 
agree with Mr. Cochrane, who pointed out that the resolution stated 
that the ruinous condition ol tho building was to be regretted, 
whereas we ought to look upon such a state of things with a feeling 
of shame. He said truly, that it is a disgrace to the country, that 
our public monuments are allowed to fall into decay. That foreigners 
make severe criticisms upon our public buildings, and that such 
criticisms are well grounded. The meeting was further impressed, 
" with the desirableness of bringing the question of the restoration 
of the Chapter House under the consideration of Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment, and it was also determined that a committee should be 
formed to nominate a deputation to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
for the purpose of presenting a memorial to the Treasury, and for 
taking such other steps as would promote the objects of the 
meeting. 

It is quite time that the parsimonious and fake economy with which 
matters of art are dealt by the governing powers Bhould cease, and 
we trust that for once tho subject may be looked upon in an en- 
lightened spirit ; that money will be freely granted for the work of 
restoration, and at once ; and that we shall not have to recur to the 
still crumbling ruins of the cueo beautiful Chapter House of West- 
minster Abbey. 
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THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 

WE lately took occasion to remark upon the importance to the couu- I 
try of its possessing an accurate reflex, ou paper, of the peculiar 
geographical and topographical characteristics which distinguish it. 
It is unnecessary to urge this point further, because all who pi»v any 
attention whatever to the subject, cannot fail to admit tho position we 
have assumed for the Ordnance Survey- The only point upon which 
difference of opinion may legitimately exist in reference to the subject, 
seems to us to be the scale* to which the maps resulting from the Survev 
should be drawn. This point has, indeed, been discussed by Commit 
atons and Committees, until the question, instead of being solved, 
has become more complex. The Select Committee of tlio House 
of Commons, appointed on the .Ird of March last, to enquire into the 
expediency of extending the Cadastral Survey to thnso portions of I 
the United Kingdom which had previously been surveyed upon the 
scale of one inch to the mile only, have now reported in favour of 
that extension, and it remains for the House of Commons to give 
effect to, or reject the Committee's report. 

In support of the view which tho Committee 'of 1802 enunciate, 
they state that the advantages of a cadastral map in transactions 
affecting laud, ai between landlord and tenant, are self-evident. A 
cadastral Surrey, while it provide* facilities for the transfer of land 
from one proprietor to another, also describes the acre-age of every 
inclosure. It provides for recording on the plans all improvements 
which the tenant may make, and for which no may claim remune- 
ration on leuviug his farm. It indicates tho levels also which are 
necessary for the improvement of the land by drainage, and it can be 
used for marking the exact positions of the drains. The aggregate of 
farms depicted on the cadastral man makes up the whole county, and 
the advantages, therefore, arc not only local, but national. The question 
of the improvement of tho productive power of tho land affects the 
whole community. And all experience tells us that, whether for the 
improvement of lands already under imperfect cultivation, or for tho 
reclaiming of waste lands, or the reclaiming of land from the sea, the 
first demand is an accurate map with levels, on which all the work 
contemplated to be made can be distinctly and clearly laid out. 

The advantages which the cadastral plan affords to those who are 
carrying on engineering works, such as fortifications, hydrographical 
surveys, gcsdogicol surveys, railway surveys, and drainage, are not 
lees important than those' which it affords to tho transfer and manage- 
ment of lands. 

The Committee summoned, in support of their statements in regard 
to these last-named considerations, several eminent witnesses, dead as 
well as living. The Duke of Wellington has expressed himself strongly 
on the advantages which would accrue, in a military point of view, 
from the publication of large-sized plans of the country. Hu pro- 
nounced the scale of MX inches to the mile, to be the smallest site 
which would give really useful information to military engineers. 
Surveys for military purposes are, in fact, frequently required, and 
more especially now that public attention has been turned to the 
subject of tbe defences of our dock-yards, and other public works. 
The National Defence Commission has lately ordered a considerable 
number of surveys for the use of that Commission. These have all 
been conducted on the scale of ^^nr, and are so made, that if 
Parliament should decide to proceed with tho general survey of 
England on the same scale, they will square with that general survey. 
They are based on the same tri angulation, and earned out in the 
same careful way that the cadastral Survey would require. 

As regards hydrographies! surveys, the very strongest testimony 
has been (riven by many distinguished officers of the navy in favour 
of the large scale, or cadastral plan. These officers are unanimous 
in expressing tirst the great value of tho Ordnance Maps to the roast 
survey. Secondly, that the mans on tho G-inch scale, from their 
ample and clear details, furnish the surveyor, almost at a glance, with 
a general knowledge of the configuration and features of tho coast, 
the high and low water-line, kc. Thirdly, they supply such minute 
and accurate data, that the surveyor in his off-shore soundings is often 
enabled to make use of some mifl, house, or other conspicuous object 
on the shore, and thus to fix his position ; the map being his 
infallible guide, although the trigonometric points arc covered by 
clouds, or obscured by tuiste. Many other reasons are adduced in the 
same quarter by the naval officers referred to, and they are supported 
unreservedly % Mr. Washington, the Government hydrographcr. 
Sir Roderick 1. Murchison Wan testimony to the value of maps on a 
large scale in the Geological Survey. He asserts that Professor 
Ramsay and his assistants, having been engaged in a geological survey 
of Haddingtonshire, had found that the (1-inch maps with contours 
had afforded them great facilities for tbo more exact completion of 
their work. 

Touching coast cliffs, or rocky shores, which so often give the geo- 
logist a key to the real framework of the adjacent inhuid tracts, all 
the physical feature* are so minutely laid down that every curve or 



brink in the strata con be accurately noted on a 0-inch map. In 
the interior of such a country, provided with a cadastral map, it is 
plain that the geologist may insert ou it in writing all descriptive 
lithulogical details jtcrtaining to every stone, quarry, or natural feature. 
If he happen to be working in a track of coal or iron, he may in tbe 
same way delineate the precise outcrop* of the respective beds or 
bands of these minerals, and insert also on the map much valuable 
local information. Sir Henry James states, that there are about 
l;l,0<>0 miles of railway in the United Kingdom, tho surveys fox 
which cost not less than £250,000, and had a National Survey existed 
prior to their formation, at least £200,000 of this would havo been 
saved. 

In this opinion Sir Henry is strongly fortified by the evidence of 
the late distinguished engineer, Mr. I^x-ke, who spoke frequently of 
the great saving which would be effected by tho possession of an 
accurate government map. This would, he said, enable ait engineer 
to get a good idea of the country to be traversed at once, and with- 
out trusting to personal observation. Sir John M'Neill has ex- 
pressed similar opinions. The 0-inch scale, be said, " enakled you 
to lay out the lines on the maps for either railways, canals, or har- 
bours, fur the purpose of lodging hi tho diffurcnt offices, and also in 
the offices of the clerks of the peace on the scale required by tho 
standing orders." Sir John added, that he had actually laid out by 
the Ordnance Maps morn than 2,000 miles of railway, and that expe- 
rience led him to give a most decided preference to those ou the 0-inch 
scale. He believes that the saving of expense to tho parties who 
employed him on these occasions by using the Ordnance Maps was 
not less than £'10,000. 

In the matter of drainage, too, equally satisfactory testimony has 
been educed before Commissioner* or Committees, and Uiero can be 
little doubt, wo are sure, iu tho minds uf our readers as to the advan- 
tage of cadastral maps oyer those on a small scale. We would scarcely 
advocate a uniformly large scale for towns, parishes, and counties, 
however; it might be considered whether in tliaae cases different sciU<-s 
might not be adopted. 

Most of the states of Europe bave government surveys on a largo 
scale. In some countries these are treated as military maps, and in 
others portions of tho survey are sold at a low price to the public 
Austria, Bavaria, Belgium, IVnniark, Franco, Holland, l*ruaaia, and 
Russia aru surveyed in whole or in part, either on the scale of 25 344 
inches to the mile, which gives one inch to each acre, or on that of 
l.t'tttjO iuches to a mile, excepting Itenmark, which is surveyed partly 
on the scale of lfi-H4 inches, and Russia, which is partially surveyed 
on the scale of 7 } to 8» inches. Sardinia has decided on a cadastral 
survey of 4d 24 inches to the mile, whilrt Wurtemburg has completed 
and published a survey to the scale of uXMS&S inchos to the mile. 

Some of the countries referred to have undoubtedly carried matters 
to extremes; but with the experience already gained, and the dearly 
given opinion* of practical ana professional men, it seems certain that 
we cannot err iu regard to the best mode of proceeding. Tho Com- 
mittee which has just furnished its report to the House state, that 
they regard it "as a settled point, that for the purposes of this enquiry 
the' term ' cadastral ' means a siurvoy on the scale of 25Jt44 of lineal 
measure of the ground, from which plans on that or any smaller scale 
can be drawn." 

There is uo doubt that tbe Committee did well in accepting this 
arrangement as a fixed point, for the scale in question offers many 
advantages in tho primary survey, and many facilities for reduction 
afterwards to any scale which may be desired for particular localities. 

During our recent visit to the Ordnance Survey Office, at South- 
ampton, wo were struck with tho ingenious and yet simple means by 
which plana were reduced. Photography of course is enlisted by the 
operators in tins case, and marvellously well does it perform its. task. 
It does not err, as skilled labour of tho most superior kind not un- 
frequently does, but gives instantaneous and truthful results. 

Some witnesses suggested to the Committee in question that the 
surveys shoidd be made, but the results not published. They re- 
commend that the original map should be deposited in some accessible 
place, and that persons desirous to obtain copies should he allowed to 
do so on payment of a certain fee. The Committee express their 
belief, nevertheless, and in that belief we heartily cuncur, that 
taking the average of the whole kingdom, a sufficient number of 
copies will be sold lo defray the expenses of publication. In truth 
this idea seems to be justified by facta. When the manuscript plan 
of the ground is completed, the expenso of preparing plana an the 
25-incb and 0-inrJi scale respectively is as follows : — 

One sheet on the 25-inch scale contoius 000 acres, one sheet on the 
0-inch scale, 15,030 acres ; one sheet, therefore, on the , 0-inch scale 
represents exactly the same area of ground as 10 sheets no the 
25-inch scale. The cost of producing one sheet ou tbo 25-inch 
scale is computed to bo £4. The coat of producing one sheet on tho 
0-inch scale is sixteen times £i - £04. fn other words, the cost of 
production is the same on both scales for an equal area. The 
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26-inch plana are transferred to not or atone — zinc being principally, 
if not entirely, used at present, and tho O-ineh plans are engraved 
on copper, after being reduced by photography. Tho different of 
price between one sheet on the iW-inch scale, and one on the (Much 
scale, is owing to the greater amount of skilled labour expended on 
the copper-plate engraving, as compared with the zincngrnphic 



When once tho Cadastral Survey is completed, revision would be 
needed, say, once in fourteen years. This would cost less than the 
rate of £10,000 per annum, an amount which it is fair to suppose 
would be covered bv the profit on the sale of the maps. 

It is difficult to imagine that any objection will be raised in tho 
House of Commons to the carrying out in its entirety the Cadastral 
Survey of England. In every way it will be advantageous to have 
it made, and that speedily. There may have been room for two 
opinions amongst our representative* as to the propriety of transporting 
the Natural History Department of the British Museum to South 
Kensington, at a cost to the nation of £000,000 or 4700,000, but 
there can scarcely be so upon the propriety of proceeding with the 
Ordnance Survey. 

When completed, the Ordnance Maps will form a picture of the 
country, as far above the value of the renowned Domesday Hook of 
William the Norman, as is the civilisation and scientific knowledge 
of the subjects of Queen Victoria above those of the subjects of the 
Conqueror. In short, it will be a work worthy tho ago and the 



ABRIDGEMENTS OF THE SPECIFICATIONS RELATING 
TO BRICKS AND TILES. 



(ParsTan at oboes of thx Coiuussioxuis or Patents > 

1'HIS volume belongs to a series of similar collections of abstracts 
, which the Commissioners of Patents have boon publishing fur 
some time WW, and which now includes a considerable number of 
volumes, each on a distinct subject. It may be desirable to give 
some account of the circumstances which led to these publications, 
or, in other words, of the labours of tho Commissioners during post 
years, before noticing the particular volume now under consideration. 

Most of our readers are aware of the fact that, among the conditions 
necessary for obtaining Letters Patent to secure an invention, it is 
essential that a specification of the nature of the invention and the 
mode of putting it into operation shall bo lodged in the Patent Office. 
This has been, more or less, tho custom from near the time when the 
very first patents were granted, and as the specification, with its 
accompanying drawings, forms the basis upon which uny supposed 
infringement of tho invention is examined and disposed of' in a court 
of law, it is clear that a comprehensive and accurate description of the 
nature of each invention must be embodied in each specification, in 
order to render tho document available. To a great extent this is the 
case, and hence it can be easily understood that a body of valuable 
informal ion has been gradually accumulating in the storehouse of 
patents; information valuable as embodying a history of discovery, 
invention, and art in this country, as containing descriptions of innu- 
merable inventions the patents for which have expired, and which 
it is open to all the world to appropriate, and as showing to inventors 
in any particular branch the nature of all such inventions as have 
already received patents, so as to enable them, if intending to become 
patentees, to see whether or not their invention* have been forestalled. 

The actual examination of these numerous and voluminous docu- 
ments, entered numerically in books, and stowed away in several 
Vury inappropriate receptacles, was, however, a matter virtually im- 
possible without some guide or clue to them, and this clue was pro- 
vided by the energy and perseverance of Mr. 1 Sennet Woodcraft, now 
Superintendent of Specifications, &c, under tho Commissioners, 
and formerly Professor of Mechanics at London l*nivcr.-ity College. 
He prepared three catalogues, or indices to the specifications, arranged 
with the greatest care, patience, and skill, of which one was an alpha- 
betical index, a second a subject-matter index, and the third a refer- 
ence index, giving a reference to the passages in scientific periodicals 
in which each invention down to a certain date was described or 
elucidated. 

This step, ip itself of great importance, was followed by the intro- 
duction of the custom of printing tdl the specifications a* the patents 
were token out, and engraving the accompanying drawing* ; and when 
this had been found to be appreciated by inventor* and the public, it 
was decided to print the specifications of the earlier patents back to 
the very commencement. This bos been in progress for u consider- 
able nuinber of yearn, and it either actually accomplished, or is on the 
eve of completion. 

The specifications un any one subject, however, form a numerous 
a costly series ; and, notwithstanding the facilities for 



consulting the complete printed series at the library in the Patent Oifioe, 
and the numerous free libraries, the establishment of which has been 
promoted by the Commissioners, it has been felt that in many cases 
inventors were not able fully to realise the advantages proposed for 
them ; any entire scries of patents being too costly for purchase, and 
the short descriptions in the indices not being sufficiently detailed to 
indicate what individual patents hear upon any one point. The happy 
idea was therefore conceived of publishing nrwtracts of tho specifi- 
cations in classified series, these abstracts leaving no essential point 
unnoticed, but conveying as briefly as possible such information aa 
will give an exact idea of the scope of the specification itself, and 
of such of its details as form novel or distinctive features. 

The preparation and publication of this series of abstracts is now 
going on, under the superinteudenco of Mr. Woodcroft, and the first 
series published was one which related to inventions of a nature to 
bear more or less directly on building operations, namely, those con- 
cerning drain tiles; this has been followed by various series on 
various important subjects, such for example as steam navigation, 
steam culture, fire-arms, He., and lately by the volume before us, 
which is tho second of those that mow particularly concern the 
builder. 

Bricks and tilea seem simple in their nature, their materials, and 
their manufacture, and yet we find that, up to tho end of tho year 
1800, there had been somewhat more than 500 patents taken out 
for inventions of which they were the subject Of these inventions, 
some relate to new materials : others to new shapes, forms, or sizes : 
others to methods of tempering the raw materials, or drying aud 
burning the manufactured articles ; and others, these being the most 
numerous of all, to various inventions for the manufacture of bricks 
and tilea by machinery. The book, like all the other series of 
abstracts, will be almost indispensable to inventors of bricks or 
brick machinery; it will also be very useful to manufacturers, 
and even to architects and builders, as showing them what methods 
of manufacture have been tried, and what forms, patterns, sizes, aud 
qualities of bricks have been devised. It is hardly, perhaps, neces- 
sary to add, that the series will not do more than this, it is not 
intended to guide its rentiers to a discrimination between those 
patents which have proved to be of practical value, and those which 
are not at present being^ worked ; in fact, it would bo almost impos- 
sible to procure such information complete, and unfair to pretend to 
give it, excupt in a complete form. 

We may add, that to those specifications which, arranged iu chro- 
nological "order, form something like a history of bricks and brick- 
making in this country, from the year 1010 to the present day, there 
is prefixed a brief but comprehensive introduction, carrying the reader 
back to the earliest known accounts of the manufacture and use of 
bricks and tiles, and tracing the history of their employment, and 
of the modifications which they have received from that time down- 
wards; of this introduction our readers have had an opportunity of 
judging for themselves in another part of our column*. 

It is to be hoped that this series will be speedily followed by others 
connected w ith building, such, for instance, as inventions connected 
with mortars and cements, heating and ventilation, and new materials 
and contrivances of various descriptions; and in fact, some such promise 
is held out by Mr. Woodcroft in his preface, in which he says: -"A 
limited number of the present Abridgements relate to improvements 
in building contrivances or materials which will form the subjects 
of distinct series; thev were, however, necessarily included here, 
- of* them refer to bricks or tiles,'' 



INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 



HAVING mentioned iu the prerious number several pictures eontrih 
by the foreign schools to which we can prmlune no n t iol. in the ■ 
style of art, we will now proceed to select from the works of tin- English 
■ami such pictures as we think cannot be equalled by those from the 
continent. First among thi fathen t Dslljth ait, stand* Hogarth -not 
only original in choice of subjert* a* a painter, but in truth the first openly 
declared foe to vice amongst us ; also the first, who devoted his talents to 
mitigate cruelty inflicted upon animaU His works upon those subjects 
have never been approached either at home nr abroad. His imitators in 
England were few, and merely resembled him near enough to make 
his merits by the comparison mure conspicuous, t'ollett was perhaps 
the mait successful of theiu, but his attempts show more the ambition to 
be a painter, than the possession of the pictorial gift so indispensable to 
make one -- a gift which was so remarkably manifested in llogurth. Like 
all self-taught men he entertained strong opinions upon the art he bad 
neotiired. Hi- published those opinions in his well-known book entitled 
••The Analysis of Beauty." and such were bis natural abilities, and so 
practical was tho manner iu which he employed them, that after the first 
part of his book had been revised by a literary friend. Hogarth had 
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watched the operation so closely, and had applied nil that lie learned 
from it so cleverly, I list when the manuscript of the second part was sub- 
mitted to the same friend, be found scarcely uword to change, <iru sentence 
to alter. It was no doubt the application of his common sense to the 
treatment of hi* subjects, that induced him to adopt a lor tone of colour 
in hia pictures, where expression and character were hi» principal intention ; 
and that that practice wan Hound, we may see in this exhibition, by look- 
ing at the small interior and domestic subjects by Madou, of Belgium, and 
thrm' by Blea, the oenrr painter of Holland. For this apparent want of 
colouring. Hogarth has been censured by English critic* ; but if he has sinned 
in that respect, it has been committed in most excellent company ; for 
rouny others have adopted the mime method of colouring, besides tbe*c 
we have mentioned. Hogarth thou stands entirely alone in the choice of 
his subjects, and especially so in the systematic manner in which ho at- 
tempted to reform the morals and check the cruelties of his own time. 
Generally excellent as the light is in the large rooms of these galleries, 
it is to be regretted Unit his picture* could not have been better placed Most 
of them ore hung too low, and nearly all arc hidden in a comparatively dark 
corner of the room. 

The ml founder, howeTer, of the school of British art was indisputably 
Sir Joshua Reynolds ; and although there have been portrait painters in all 
countries, we think from n» part of the world ran pictures equal to his 
b<> seen, and in which the same grace, delicacy of expression, and elegant 
arrangement can be found ; but the superiority possessed by licynolds over 
all other painters of portraits consists in this: Besides seizing tho 
character and expression of his sitter, so that all who knew him should 
recognise the likeness at the first glance, he at the same time produced a 
picture that all the world could admire as a work of art, without their 
even wishing to know for whom tho portrait was intended. It is in this 
tliat Sir Joshua is unrivalled by any work in the present. Exhibition or 
elsewhere. Gainsborough stands alone both as a landscape ami a portrait 
painter. The celebrated " Blue Boy" bids a bold defiance to all comers. 
It is an interesting fact that this, the finest picture of the kind ever painted, 
should be the result of antagonism to a rival and a perversion of one of hia 
rules. In short, a mistake. Sir Joshua, in one of his celebrated "Dis- 
conrses," laid it down that if blue he made the key colour to a picture the 
general effect most necessarily be cold. When he wrote that, he had in 
bis mind a composition consisting of several figures, in which, if the prin- 
cipal figure wore a blue drees, that colour, to connect him or her with the 
rest of the subject, must reappear in various parts of the subject ; not only 
ao, but if tho Woe, being a cold colour, were to be maintained as the key 
colour, all the warm tints must be subordinated to it. Hence there would 
be an undue prevalence of odd colour and of colour toned down to 

agree with it; and therefore, in comparison with other pictures painted on 
a different principle, a cold effect would be the consequence. Gainsborough, 
disliking Sir Joshua too much, and being too eager to prove him wrong, 
without inquiring into the true meaning of the rule, pointed a picture of 
one figure, not several ; that figure he dressed in blue satin — not con- 
templated by Sir Joshua — surrounded by low-toned warm colour, aa a 
contrast, not an accordance relieved the whole with deep greys, 
which, with the sudden and dark shadows of the aatin, and its equally 
sudden and bright lights, produced an effect, not of extended harmony, 
but of a brilliant and dashing piece of chiaro-oacuro, in which the blue was 
considered as the local colour, rather than as the key to the whole. If, how- 
ever, all the perversions of the rules established by Sir Joshua Reynolds had 
been attended with results so splendid ami so honourable to English art, 
they could well claimfthc forgiveness that poor Gainsborough on his death- 
bed asked of the man he had ao opposed and misrepresented during the 
greater part of his life. 

Hia attempt to render Sir Joshua ridiculous in this instance was as 
reasonable as if it were endeavoured to be proved that the plan of a general 
battle were absurd, by showing what a single individual could do under 
extraordinary and peculiar circumstances. Besides the " Blue Boy," " The 
Girl and Pigs," and the " Girl going to the ..Spring." for rural poetry in 
feeling and treatment, we know not the work of any foreign master in the 
prewent Exhibition, or out of it, that can for a moment be compared with 
either of them, or with his lovely and famous picture known as " The 
Cottage Door." 

Morland, who was nobody's enemy bnt hia own, can also, in rustic sen- 
timent and painter-like treatment, challenge any foreign competitor. He 
was unfortunately his awn enemy, both in a moral and a worldly sen* 1 , and 
by the latter his fame as un artist lias seriously suffered, for few know the 
delicacy of his style iu early life, or the depth and |siwer of his pencil 
during his meridian, and too many know only the slovenly and nasty 
smears and scrawls for bread in bis latter davs. The pictures by bira in this 
Exhibition will no iloubl redwni his fame, but he is not represented as he 
might have lieen. The " landscape and Gipsies " is both fine in composition, 
uniformity of tune, and facile execution, which is so charming in.him when 
it is not carried to excess. No painter ever excelled Morland in rendering 
the leafy character of wood scenery. No. 103 is an admirable example of 
this style of painting ; the arrangement of the parts is also fine, and the 
general tone of the colouring will illustrate our remarks on his unity of 
effect, and the group of sheep under a glass that hangs war to it "will 
show the delicacy and breadth with which MorUnd could paint in hi. best 
time. 

The classical stylo of Wilson does not stand so distinctly apart from seve- 
ral foreign painter* who euuld be mentioned, but in all his compositions of 
this kind it will be seen that he sustained the feeling throughout with both 



taste and power, and in his pictures of a less pretentious character, as the 
" River Dee - ' and the " Frith of Fortk" i 



of home awl rural 



in the present exhibiticm, his love 
rmingly displayed It is in this homo fesding 
that English landscape painters excel thus.- on the Continent. The latter, 
although they are excellent as works of art, and . levated rather uWc the 
reality into a kind of rural sentiment, seem to bo painted bv a stranger ; 
while the landscapes in England by Englishmen have an air M homeliness 
about them very congenial to tho national mind. Thus the classical com- 
positions by Wilson have not so many general admirers as bis views at home 
taken from _ known localities, because we have no natural sympathy with 
them. It is the aame with the pictures of "01d*'Cromc now exhibited, 
while we admire the firmness and vigorous effi-ct which they preseut, they 
remind us too much of Hobbima, to produce the full impression of home to 
give all the pleasure they might. His view of " Mousehold Heath," although 
lairrcn in subject, is more in accordance with our feelings, because it sug- 
gests nothing but the reality, and that reality evidently in England. There 
are. however, few foreign painters of ont-door scenery can equal Crome as a 
landscape painter. Of the pictures bjr Callcott we may well be proud for, 
besides that congenial aspect which induces us to sympathise with them, 
they have n fine expanse of atmosphere, great unitv and breadth of tone, 
besides being scientifically composed. We would direct attention particu- 
larly to a " Sea Piece." und " Shipping on the Thames." The pictures want 
cleaning to show their true atmosphere. They are badly placed in tho 
gallery for exaggerating their tawny appearance! in consequence of having 
the ventilators close below them, which, when open, allow the clear daylight 
to be seen, and rendered mors brilliant by contrast with the black and posi- 
tive forms of the iron-work; and not only is the yellow varnish upon them 
increased in intensity, but the <ve of the' si>ectntur is dazzled by the vivid- 
ness of the daylight, and at such times it is quite impossible for theae fine 
English pictures to bo wen at U 1L Between the works of Wilson and 
Callcott is a charming little picture of a " Farm Yard," by a native artist 
little known, H, Walter: but for delicacy of feeling and appropriate senti- 
ment in the treatment, few of the foreigujwinters of the same subject* can 
be* brought into comparison with it. Bonington's " Venice." and his 
other pictures in the Exhibition, do credit to the English school. The 
paintings by Nasmyth, although too evidently founded on the old masters 
to lw strictly nativr, still he has applied the materials he obtained from 
foreign sources with so much judgement, taste, and skill, that he may be 
mentioned in connection with the leading artists of the British school ; some 
of bis pictures are very delightful for the purity of their atmosphere, and 
the spirit with which tney are touched. 

Constable, as an original genius, besides having given the tone of French 
lamlscipc painting, stands nnrivalled, both by them and his own country- 
men. Time has done him the justice which his contemporaries refused, 
when his pictures, fresh from the easel, appeared speckled ail over with 
spots of light colour, which he said twenty yearn would tone down. Visitor* 
nmy now see bow the prediction of the painter has been verified In " The 
Hay Wain," we have the perfection of landscape painting of the most rural 
kind " Salisbury Cathedral" is another fine example of his style; ••Flat- 
ford Mill" al*o; but the "Opening of Waterloo Bridge" would require a 
lengthened description to make all its pictorial beauties intelligible to tho 
uninitiated. It will be sufficient at present to direct attention to the manner 
in which the sentiment of the subject has Wn sustained throughout. It is 
a scene of pomp and gaiety. In the foreground are state barges, with their 
gilded sides. On the platform above the cabin are crowds of people, sur- 
rounded by numerous banners waving and fluttering in the wind. It is 
worth while to examine and note t he original method of producing that 
effect, with the appearance of motion given to the state barge anil all it con- 
tains, as if pawing before the eye. Neither Backhuysen nor Vandervelde 
ever I bought of making the attempt which Constable has here carried out so 
successfully. Every part of the picture is in motion. The water is broken 
into little dancing wavelets by the craft in the fort-ground, the sun gleams 
out through the somewhat showery -looking clouds, and the signal gun from 
the bridge in the distance sends forth it* wreath of white smoke, which, 
while it is suggestive of the subject, forms the central and ki-y white of the 
whole composition, which, when viewi-d as a whole, presents an aspect so 
elegant and brilliant, that it may safely defy foreign competition. In the 
" Cenotaph at Cole-Orton, in Memory of Sir Joshua Reynolds," Constable has 
put forth all the solemn and quiet graces of his pencil, and has. if possible, 
exceeded the powers of the marble, by the refined feeling in which he has 
treated it, in |»ying homage to the talents of the father of English art, and 
tin- first President of the Royal Academy. 

We have not yet exhausted the lint nf English painters who can be advnn- 
tagr»*uj]y compared with those of the Continent. 

-~" " — . ' . ' »SWU- 

WimrisTEB. - - It has long been doubted that Worcester was a Roman 
station, but a recent discovery in Copenhagen Street there, has proved that 
it was. Remains of an ancient roadway, unci the bo**** of two columns, 
standing about *J ft. from each either, haw been found in digging the 
foundations for the new Police-Station, at tho ca«t site, eight or nine feet from 
the frontage of the present street, w-ven feet below the surface. The !«»<•« 
of the columns are of sandstone ; the columns have been broken off They 
wen- of rude workmanship, but their Roman type was unmistakable. 

Maxbt Hau . — We are informed that Manny Hall, one of the scats of the 
Earl of Vurlwrough, after a careful inspection by an architect, is doomed to 
demolition. The house is somewhat inconvenient and very ancient, having 
stood the test of time f 
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RESTORATION' OF THE CHAPTER HOUSE OF WE8TJHNSTKR 

ABBEY. 

ON Saturday last, a mating of noblemen and gentlemen, convened by the 
Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster, Dr. Trench, was held in the 
Chapter House of Westminster Abbey, to take into consideration the steps 
desirable to call public attention to the ruinous condition of that beautiful 
bulling, with a view to its restoration. 

The meeting, although a preliminary one, was very numerously attended, 
and amongst the nohlemen and gentlemen prevent we noticed : Lord Ash- 
bnrton, Lord Stratford de BedeUfie, Lord Taunton, Lord Talbot de Mala- 
hide, the Bishop of Oxford, the Bishop of ft. Andrew's, the Bishop of St. 
David's, the Dean of Westminster, the Dean of York, Sir William HratJicote, 
Bart, Sir DaTid Dundas. M.P., Mr. Baillie Cochrane, M.P. Mr. Tile, MP., 
Vicc-Chanccllor Sir William rage Wood. Mr. Hubbard, SI. P., Mr. George 
Gilbert Scott, Mr. James r'crguaiion, Mr. Joseph Clarke, Mr. George Godwin, 
Mr. Charles Footer Hayward, Ber. Thomas Hugo, Mr. M. J, Lnmui, Mr. 
T. Hayter Lewis, Mr. E, M. Barry, Mr. Bercsford Hope, Rct. Mackenzie 
Wallcot, Mr. Arthur Ashpitel, Mr. James Bell, Mr. Henry W. Saw, Mr. 
Bailey, Mr. J. H. Parker, Mr. Aekrord, Mr. O. A. Rata, Rev. W. Scott, Rer. 
U.-mamin Webb, Mr. Henry Reeve. Mr. Cooke. Mr. Knight Wilson. Mr. R. 
T. Cox, Mr. W. C. Cox, Mr. Martin Sharp, Mr. George Richmond, Mr. S. 
Tillet, Mr. D. Dasent, Mr. Dyce, &e. 

On the motion of the Dean of Westminster, Lord AsunvnTox was called 
to the chair. 

The Chjubxih, before opening the proceedings of the meeting, mentioned 
that he held in his hand a letter from the Duke of Bucrleuch, bigli steward 
of WestminBter, regretting exceedingly that he was not able to attend on 
the present occasion, and stating that be was quite ready to join in any 
proceedings likely to promote the object of the meeting. They had all reason 
to thsnk the Dean of Westminster for having called them together on that 
occasion : his pious zeal for the great monument left in his charge had 
extended to the Chapter House, which had for some centuries been with- 

the Chapter House was built in the best time of Norman architecture, that 
it was, at a period when religion and ciTil government were more strictly 
united thsn now, taken by the crown for the meeting of the Houses of Par- 
liament. It rrmaincd in that destination until the ttme of Edward VI. ; it 
was then used as a Record Office, and it bad gradually become defaced, as 
they now saw it was. It had been pronounced by Mr. Braidwood as un- 
suited to bold papers of value, owing to its liability to Are, and the question 
arose, to what purpose could it be applied, and whether it was to bo a rub- 
bish heap, or restored to its former beauty as a gem amicUt the glorious 
monuments which either the piety of former ages, or the revival of art in 
oar own day, bad grouped almut that spot. If they lived in France, they 
would only have to apply to some gentleman having influence at the 
Court, and then probably the Emperor would order, as he did in the case 
of Le Chapella at Pans, the building to be completely restored. But 
they happened to live under a constitutional government, and a canst itu- 
tional government has other modes of procedure. The Queen was 
almost powerless as to' carrying out the object in view; the Govern- 
ment was almost powrrlrw, for, to obtain funds, a proposition would 
have to bo made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer or the Prime Minister 
to the House of Commons. It would, therefore, seem the most desirable 
thing to appeal to public opinion, and should the Government propose a 
measure for the restoration of the ancient building, they would then proba- 
bly have a full and ready support from all the members of the House. 
Meanwhile, they might take another course, and it was for the meeting in 
its wisdom to deride what that course should be. The noble Lord con- 
cluded by calling on Mr. Scott to put the meeting in possession of the posi- 
tion of the building, and of the state of the various parts of it, which would 
enable him as he thought, to restore this monument exactly as it was in 
ancient times, 

Mr. Gxobob GruEBT Scott said, he had no doubt the great majority of I 
the gentlemen present were gentlemen who had given a certain amount of 
attention, and many of them a great deal of attention, to the subject of 
medisrval art. To them, therefore, it would 1* no matter of surprise to be 
told what the Chapter House in which they were assembled once was. But 
if there were any present who had not made themselves cognisant with 
architecture and antiquarian matters, he thought it would be a matter of 
surprise to be informed, that the miserable place in which they were assem- 
bled, which appeared to be like something between a dissenting chapel and 
• warehouse, had been, and might be again, one of the most beautiful speci- 
mens of medisrval art. Everything, except the central column, was so 
hidden by the barbarous innovations which had been introduced, that no 
one could imagine the building was once one of so interesting and beautiful 
a character. The Abbey, which was built, not founded, by king Edward 
the Confessor, was commenced to be rebuilt by Henry III. in 124.5, which 
was just the period when the earliest variety of pointed architecture was 
merging into the second or more mature form it passed through. Therefore, 
this part of tho Abbey was not only u valuable specimen of ancient art, but I 
one of the most valuable historical specimens, fur this reason, that the style I 
in w hich i' was built was supposed to have been imported from France, but 
upon that point there was a controversy. Through the aid of Mr. Burt, he 
had got to know that the building was erected, or rather finished, in 1253, 
exactly the same date as that of French buildings of a similar character, which 
showed that we were not behind the French in buildings of that descrip- 
tion. In 1243 it was almost the first of the finer specimens of octagonal 



chapterhouses; that at Lincoln preceded it by half a century, but it 
was not so fine in all its developement. That at Salisbury was later, 
and the Chapter House of Westminster stood the first both in date and 
beauty. It was 60 ft. in diameter, the same as that at Lincoln, and it 
was established on the strictest system of mathematical proportions. He 
had spent several montlis in tracing out the original design, and he thought 
that, with tlie assistance of Mr. Burt, he had~ found guides and vestiges 
remaining, which would render it possible to restore every portion of the 
building with perfect certainty. (Hear, hear.) The roof had been of 
polished Purbeck marble, and the floor happily remained absolutely perfect, 
and was one of the finest specimens of an encaustic tile floor remaining ; in 
fact, he did not think there was anything equal to it. As to the question 
of the stability of the building, the groining was taken down about the 
time of Sir Christopher Wren, because of its unsafe state, which led to a 
pier giving way on the western angle, and there was no doubt it was on 
account of the groining giving way. It was probable, therefore, that in tha 
restoration of the Chapter House it would be requisite to restore the pier 
referred to. There was no doubt whatever, that the building might be 
made perfectly capable of earning the weight of the vaulting. Externally 
the case was very different from that of the interior, but happily not so 
ven- different as at first might be imagined. Till they got to the parapet 
and the pinnacles, they could recover the original design. The whole of 
the interior could be restored, and the whole of the exterior, with the 
exception of the parapet and pinnacles, the construction of which must be 
guemcd at. as much a.« possible, by reference to contemporaneous works. 
He then went into another question, how far the decayed mouldings in the 
interior ought to be renewed. And his opinion was, that where they were 
not so far decayed as to destroy their design, they should not be renewed, 
but have applied to them a hardening solution, carefully passing by degrees 
to renew where renewal was requisite; but wherever 'the original design 
existed it should not be interfered with l>eyond the application of a 
burdening process. He rnuld give his strongest jiowiiblc opinion that when 
properly restored, the Chapter Hou»* of Westminster Abbey would be one 
of the most interesting and exquisitely beautiful buildings this country 

Lord STBATronn Di Rsocuffe said, the object of the meeting had 
been well explained to them bv the noble President, and the statement 
which had been made by the illustrious architect, Mr. Scott, was such as 
to lead every one to see the importance of the building in which they were 
then assembled, and he was sure they were all happy to hear of the facilities 
aff mlrd for its being restored to its original state. Of course there must 
be great difficulties in carrying it strictly into execution, but if he under- 
stood Mr. Scott properly, the main points of tho building were eapablo of 
complete restoration without any great trouble. That being the case, any 
addition that might be required from the long lapse of time, was compa- 
ratively of little importance, and the interest which attached to such a 
building as the Chapter House of Westminster Abbey could not be over- 
looked by any gentleman. We owed to those who had gone before us, to 
neglect no opportunity of preserving and restoring the buildings they had 
left us. There were circumstances connected with the building in which 
they were assembled, which commended it to their careful consideration. 
The high style of architecture of the building showed the object for which 
it was constructed, and when they remembered the power of the clergy at 
the time of its construction, they might well imagine the important discus- 
sions which frequently took place in tho Chapter House. And then the 
building had been (be House of Parliament, ana no doubt, and even accord- 
ing to tradition, the voice of eloquence and of patriotism wcro frequently 
raised in that room, even to the interruption of the religious services in the 
neighbouring cathedral. He had to move the first resolution :—" That 
this meeting views with regret the ruinous condition of a building so inter- 
esting, both as a historical monument, and for its original architectural 
beauties, as the Chapter House of Westminster." 

Mr. B4JX14E Cochbaks, M.P., in seconding the resolution said, hs trusted 
the object of the meeting would be a successful one. The resolution stated 
that tho ruinous condition of the Chapter House was to be regretted, but he 
thought it ought to have gone further, and said that they looked upon tho 
condition of the building with shame. He thought it was a disgrace to the 
country that our public monuments should be left in the state they were. 
They often heard the severe criticisms of foreigners on the state of our 
public buildings, and he did not think their criticisms were too severe. A 
building like the Chapter House in which they were assembled was a 
national one, and though situated in the metropolis, the whole of the 
country had an interest in it. As to the restoration of this monument, he 
thought they ought to go to Parliament for the money requisite (applause), 
and he was of opinion that if Parliament refused £20,000 for its restoration, 
it would be a disgrace to the country. 

Mr. Wilijak Tm, M.P.. supported the resolution. He said nothing 
could give him greater pleasure or excite stronger emotions of gratitude in 
him, as an architect, than to be present at such a meeting, and he thought 
they were much indebted to the Dean of Westminster for his perseverunco 
in the matter. The first meeting held on the subject comprised only four 
individuals, but now they had a meeting consisting of large numbers of 
members of both Houses of Parliament, and of the literature of the day. 
He could not believe that in England, and with the great interest which 
the restoration of mediaeval art had excited throughout the whole country, 
there could be any difficulty in obtaining funds requisite for the restoration 
of the Chapter House. It was a disgrace to England that, living as they 
did in a city having a population of three millions, there should be • 
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The resolution was put fmm the chair and unanimously agreed to. 

Lord TarstTost aaid it would be a disgrace to thin country if it allowed 
a building so interesting and so fttll of historical recollection* aa the 
Chapter Houae of Westminster to go to decay, for it wan one of the moat 
interesting monuments we possessed. He thought, from the very satis- 
factory and interesting speech of Mr. Scott, they might hope there waa 
really no practical difficulty in carrying the proposed restoration into effect. 
It appeared tlmt there was no practical difficulty, Imt there was the 
financial difficulty: and he owned that he was not so sanguine as Mr. 
Raillie Cochrane, that the Government or the Legislature would find the 
requisite money. However, whether that was no or not. he was couvineed 
that the object they had in view waa so right and just in itself, it would 
be successfully achieved. The present was not a very favourable time for 
a public subscription, but he was satisfied that at no Tcry distant period 
of time, an object so just sod so reasonable in itself wnnld commend itself 
to the public spirit and good sense of the country, and that they should 
be able to command those funds that were requisite for the purpose. He 
should like Mr. Scott to slate what would be the probable cost of putting 
the building in a propar state of repair. Looking at how much beauty, 
how much proportion, ami how much interest attached to the building, it 
would be a scandal to the country to allow it to fall into decay. He hod 
had the pleasure of seeing the chapter house of Salisbury restored, by 
privato subscription*, he believed. Surely a similar procedure could take 
place at Westminster, and it would be a great scandal to Oicm if they did 
not proride the means of putting the Chapter House into a proper con- 
dition. His Lordship moved, "That this meeting is impressed with the 
desirableness of bringing the question of the restoration of the Chapter 
House at Westminster, under the attention of Her Majesty's Government, 
as well aa of Parlioment, and tlie public generally." 

Dr. Dasbht seconded the motion, and in so doing said, he thought it 
would be unsafe to depend upon Oovernment or Parliament for fumU, but 
there was another source to which thev might direct their attention, and 
that was the Ecclesiastical Commission. (Roars of laughter. ) Well, he 
should insist, that if possible some sum from that body should be obtained. 
Hut supposing all other sources fsileiL they must fall back on the public 
generally, and he could not doubt that if this matter waa properly brought 
before the public, there would be no difficulty in raising the requisite amount 
Of course it was desirable that the public should have information as to the 
sum that would be requisite for the restoration. 

Mr. Gxobob Oiihibt Scott said ho estimated the cost at about 
/an.ivM. 

Mr. Dasbxt said he did not think the public would hesitate to raise the 
sum of £20,000, without calling upon the Oovernment, the Parliament, or 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for aid He had great pleasure in se- 
conding the resolution, and had no doubt that from the public alone the 
requisite money would be obtained. 

The Right Iter, the Bishop or Oxroirn supported the resolution. He 
•aid he understood the object of tlio meeting was, aa it were, to feel the 
pulse of the public, and to ascertain whether they considered their object 
worthy of an effort for its accomplishment. It had twen suggested that an 
application should be made to that " milch cow," the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners ; but as th« ownership of tho Chapter House rested with the 
Government, its restoration could not come within the provisions of the 
Act under which the Ecclesiastical Commission was appointed. Hut, looking 
to the fact that the Chajrter House had become the property of the nation, 

and that to much had been done for the new Houses of Parliament 

knowing also the determination to link tho present with the past — he 
thought they had a claim, or, at all events, that something ought to lie done, 
for the presenration and restoration of what was in fact the House of Com- 
mons in the early Todor dynasties. The most likely way to succeed was to 
let it be seen that a large amount of public interest was* manifested in the 
form of voluntary contributions. They might then call upon Parliament 
for a vote in aid. At the same time he admitted they had no prescriptive 
claim upon that assembly, and that if it made any grant it would bo an act 

M.P., thought the resolution was not sufficiently precise 
in its terms, and thought that the public ought to know clearly the sources 
fmm which the money waa desired to come. After a short discussion it 
was agreed to that the words " Parliament and tho public generally " should 
be omitted from the resolution. 

The resolution in the amended form was passed unanimously, it being 
understood, howerer. that the promoters of the meeting wnnld be at liberty 
at any future period to adopt such independent measures as to soliciting 
public aid as they might deem expedient 

Mr. A J. B. ftiBBsnmu-Honi moved the appointment of a Committee 
to nominate a deputation to wait upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, for 
the purpose of presenting a memorial to the Lords of the Treasury, andf.ikmt; 
such other steps as were calculated to promote the objects of the meeting. 

Mr. G bo bos ArorsTca Saxa seconded the motion. Mr. Rbbvb supported 
the notion, which was put from the chair, and unanimously agreed to. The 
following were appointed tho Committee : — The Duke of Buccleuch, Lord 
Ashburton. Lord Stratford de Bedcliffr, Bishop of Oxford. Mr. Cockerel! 
Mr. Tit*, Lord Taunton, Lord Stanhope, Mr. Dasent, Mr. Hubbard, Mr. 



llcraford Hope, Mr. Sala, Mr. Reeve, Mr. Monckton Milnes, Mr. Ackroyd, 
Mr. Cochrane, and the Dean of Westminster. 

The following is a copy of the memorial to be presented to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, by a deputation from the Committee : — "To the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury : The Memorial of the under- 
signed shewr-th that tho undersigned residents in and visitors to 
I/ondnn view with great regret the dilapidated anil rainoaa con- 
dition of the Chapter House of Westminster Abbey, a building which 
has lwen fir many centuries in the occupation of tho Government, 
and which is alike valuable for its architectural beauty, and for the historical 
interest attaching to it as the political place of meeting of the House of 
Commons during the Plantagem-t and early Tudnr dynasties. That your 
memorialists would further represent to your lonlships, that the grievous 
injuries which this liuilding his siiffwd have. been mainly inflicted upon 
it in the adaptation of it to the custody of public records, and that the 
ireords which it formerly contained have now been removed to the head 
Record Office, while the Chapter House itaelf has been declared by compe- 
tent authority to lie unfit for the custody of papers from the risk of fire 
which it presents. Your memorialists, therefore, venture respectfully to 
suggest, that advantage should bo taken of the present occasion to forbid 
the use of the Chapter House for objects for which it is peculiarly unit 
and to prepare the way for its future restoration. The mere removal of the 
incongruous fittings with which the building has been crowded would bring 
to light many of its ancient and ornamental features. Your memorialists 
farther venture to suggest that the restoration of a historical memorial 
of so much beauty and importance, is an object for which your lordships 
might well, in the exercise of your discretion, invite tho liberality of 
Parliament." Tho memorial was signed by must of the noblemen and 
gentlemen present, and now lies for signature at Messrs. Vacher's, 29 Par- 
liament Street : Messrs. Colnagbi's, 13 Pall Mall E„ ami Mr. John Henry 
Parker's, 377 Strand. 

Lord Taxbot de MiLimnB, in moving a rote of thanks to the noble 
Chairman, expressed his opinion that in point of justice and of right, they 
ha<l a very strong claim on the Government to be at the expense of restoring 
the Chapter House. 

Mr. Acbbovd seconded tho motion, which waa carried by acclamation. 

The Chaibjuk briefly acknowledged tho compliment, and the meeting 
separated. 

• 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— MR. R. P. SPIERS ON 
f ARCHITECTURE IN NORMANDY. 

AN ordinary general meeting of the Architectural Association was held at 
the rooms, 9 Conduit Street, Regent Street, on Friday evening ; Mr. 
TnnM.vs DiAsmix. vice-president, in tho chair. 

The minutes of proceedings at the last meeting were read by the hon, 
sec. Mr. J. C. Adams, and confirmed. 

iVeer M'mhrr.— Mr. Henry Louis Florence, 30 Brixton Place, Brixton 
Road, having been balloted for. was duly elected a member of the Associatioe. 

Ao!i,f l wfi<«..-Mr. R.',H. Burden. 3 Brewer's Street, waa proposed for 
membership, and will be balloted for at the next meeting. 

AncnmcTim* ix Nohuaxdt. 
Mr. O. B. New being unavoidably prevented from addressing the meeting 
on the subject of " Roofs," which he hail intended doing this evening, Mr. 
R. Pukss Swans, M.I.B.A, delivered a lecture, which he described aa "A 
Sketching Tour through Normandy," during the month of October I Ml. 
The lecture was illustrated by a great number of drawings, engravings, and 
lithographs. The lecturer commenced by referring to a visit to the 
cathedral of Rheims, ami one of tho things which struck him there wa» 
that the side aisles had no chapels, and he was told that that feature pre- 
vailed throughout Champagne. Those chapels had, he believed, nearly 
always been added to the cathedrals in the fourteenth century, aa at Notre 
Dame at Paris and Amiens. There was, therefore, leas effect in Rheims 
cathedral, aa regarded extent and sixe, than in the other two mentioned, 
but the deep shadows thrown by strong buttresses on the exterior added 
greatly to the beauty of the architecture. In the inside there was a small 
passage, about 21 yards from the ground, which passed round the whole 
church, there being email doorways cut through the piers. There was a 
range of three stone seata in each of the side aisles. In the Rue de 
Tambourg waa a very singular building, known as the house of the musi- 
cian, of which the first story only exists as originally built Between and 
on each side of the four windows are five niches with jminted arches, in 
which are placed sculptured figures playing different instruments. Thr 
figures are seated, and their seata supported by Gothic eorliels. The 
cornice is also very good. The Hotel de Villc is of the time of Louis XIII - 
XV., seventeenth century renaissance, but has been scraped and restored 
since. It is a stoue building, ornamented with pilasters and brick, of vary 
good proportions, and with a great ileal of character about it. Not far 
Sum the station exists an old Roman arch in a very bad state of preserva- 
tion, which was a very curious monument, such relics not being found, gene- 
rally speaking, so far north. Thirty yards north of this arch lias lately 
been discovered an old Roman mosaic pavement, nearly perfect, and ex- 
tremely beautiful, as it seems to hare retained its colours in all their pris- 
tine force ami beauty. It measures about 27 ft by 31 ft, and is at present 
cover.*! by a shed ; but it is said an intention exists of establishing a 
museum on the spot. The church of St Rctni is very interesting, owing to 
the different periods at which it has been restored and added to. Iu aree- 
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ancient date. The choir was added at tho end of the twelfth or Wiriuning 
of tho thirti'cntli century, and liears it remarkable resemblance to the choir 
of Notre Dame at Paris. The aide aisles were originally vaulted with tho 
circular arch riVvaulting, but this was removed in the thirteenth ointury, 
and pointed ril» placid , rawing the gallery, which takes tho place of tho 
triforium, ubout two feet. In the same century small columns to carry a 
raoll wure introduced in the nave, and flying buttresses were placed on the 
outside, abutting upon aoJ partially hiding Norman cupitala, added in the 
twelfth century. A hospital blocks up the aisle window* of the north aide. 
The southern transept is of the fifteenth century. The choir contain* a 
very beautiful tomb of .St. Hemi; and a moat beautiful marble screen, in 
Italian renaissance, encloeoe tho choir. St. Jacques la another very interest- 
ing church, commenced in the thirteenth century, add*! to in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth, and restored in the nineteenth century. The lecturer pro- 
ceeded to atate that he wa» obliged to return to Pans on leaving Kheiiua, 
then- being no railway across to Mantes, the first town he wished to visit 
before going to Roncn. The church of Notre Dame. Mantes, was built 
towarda the cud of the thirteenth century; the entrances are earlier, at 
leant the centre one and that on the left, the other bring of tho fifteenth 
century. The triforium resemble* that of Notre Dame at Paris, with its 
wide gallery round. This produces u strange effect outside, especially on 
the north, because, there being no aide, cbapcla, the aidu aisles mount up 
twice* the general height. The upper part of the circular window in tbo 
facade ia elliptical, probably on amount of the interior r.mlting. Round 
the tower and across the front of the church is a covered gallery, which has 
a series of two column* with lintela ln-tw.-en them, whieh rest on the inner 
wall. One of tile towers, and the gallery across the facade, are additions 
by the present architect, M. Durand. There was another old tower in the 
town, of which the church does not exist. It ia extremely picturesque, and 
of the sixteenth century : the style being renaissance in detail, but Gothic 
in general t regit men t. The kvturer said be aearcelvd are descri!*. Rouen, 
which was one nf the most glorious old towns he lutA ever seen. With the 
exception of thu church of Mt. Ouen, it waa perhaps much nwtru interesting 
to artists than to architects; it waa full of and contained perhaps the 
finest reminiscences of the last pcriixl of French Oothie -the Flamboyant. 
Greater delicacy of carving, greater ricftness of imagination, greater fancy 
and poetry in tup extravagant rxubrnuice of the detail of thie debased but 
moot beautiful style did not exist, and vet all this was rapidly going to ruin, 
lie was glad to we, lwiwcvor, that the r'reneh Government were propping up 
some of the old towers, and hoped that they would not take into their heads 
the idea of rratori'ny them. Mr. Hi'Ibhs said the cathedral has a very 
gorgeous facade of the fifteenth century unfinished, and it is flanked on 
either side by two towers, which he tielicved belonged to two churches pre- 
viously existing, and probably of the twelfth or thirteenth century. He 
thought the church was of tho fourteenth century: it had a false tri- 
forium, that i» to say, the aide aisles mount abovo the triforium, which 
oiieus out on them. There ia a passage along it, carried round the piers of 
the arches on small columns supported by corlwla. The chapel of the 
Virgin at the end of the church, contain" some very beautiful tombs, parti- 
cularly one of the Cardinal of Auiboise, of the sixteenth century ; and the 
sculpture was beautiful and delicate, and of great richness. The church of 
St. Ouen was a fine specimen of Gothic ; certainly the purity of its archi- 
tural lines was wonderful, but the structure was cold — the work of a mathe- 
matical, rather than of a poetical architect. The choir is surrounded by a 
very lieautiful ironwork screen of the seventeenth century, which, strange to 
say. is so beautiful, that, though of a different style, it does not at all jar 
the feelings at its being seen in a (rot hie church. ,The chureh of St. Ouen 
had some thirty year* ago a facade with two towers placed obliquely. There 
were about thirty-seven churches in Kouen. of which only fourteen were used 
for religious services ; the others being either in ruin or used as stores. Two 
of the latter have only the towers remaining, the other parta, whirh were 
falling, having been pulled down. He believed they were going to plant 
gardens around tliem, as at St. Jacques in Paris. After remarking that 
there were in the town under consideration several rjcamtiiul fountains and some 
wooden bouses, the lecturer said the Hotel de BonghU-roldr, which had been 
copied at Sydenham for the Rcnaissanco Court, was a very beautiful speci- 
men of (hp renaissance, Tho Palais de Justice, of the fifteenth century, 
and in the Flamboyant style, was one of the finest buildings in the town ; 
and resembles the town-halls of Belgium, than thoso of France, gene- 
rally speaking. The ceiling of the large justice-room was original sod 
very rich, though roach could not Ik- said aUut its construction, and it was 
rather complicated. The church of Notre Dame de bon Hccurus was well 
worth a visit, as the whole of the interior was coloured : and being situated 
on a hill, it commanded a fine view of Rouen. The church of St. George 
de Boaherville, about six miles from Rouen, was a very interesting struc- 
ture, and formerly belonged to an abbey built in the eleventh century. Tho 
church ia vaulted, has side aisles, and a thirteenth century tower and spire. 
The ruins of • cloister of the same period exist on the north aide of it. 
The greatest treasure waa the Chapter House, an oblong building in 
the transition style, vautU-d. square end, and with three pointed windows 
having xigzag ornaments. The facade has three circular-headed openings, 
the centre one a doorway, of whirh the architraves are ornamented with an 
rxtrimoly beautiful Bvxantine, or perhaps even Moorish decoration. The 
Norman choir of this church is very interesting. Candebee waa beautifully 
sitnated on a bend of the river Seine, and the scenery round about most 
lovely ; and, in fact, he could scarcely recommend a more beautiful excur- 
sion than to proceed from Rouen to Havre by boat. There was a very fine 
of the fifteenth and • 



interesting as showing the effect of tho introduction of Italian architecture 
on the flamboyant, and the mixture of the two styles. The tower of thia 
church ia more beautiful perhapa than those lo be found at Rouen. The 
chapel behind the choir has an ugly, shapeless pendentive. but the orjr.iu loft 
ia very well arranged. The ruins of St. Wandrille, near Candebee, are eery 
picturesque, and present the relics of a very beautiful fourteenth century 
church of considerable aiie. There exists at present a portion of the tran- 
sept, and the walla of the aide aisle chapels. There is a Urge seminary unin- 
habited by the side of the ruins. Havre, now that tlie fine old tower of 
Francis I. has been destroyed, has no particular interest, except a modern 
museum and Town-hall, both very good specimens of French architecture of 
the present day. There is also to lie seen here a new Romanesque church 
by a French priest. The lecturer then proceeded to state that he took the 
lxsst from Havre to Caen, proceeding up tho rivor Orne. The banks from 
its mouth up to Caen are bordered with ruwa of trees, and, from the moment 
a person entered it, ho might fancy himself in the interior of a country, the 
trees growing up to the avu-aidc. As he intended to revisit Caen on his 
return from Cherbourg, he went on at once to ilayeux. " llayeux," said the 
leeturur, " i» a tuwu where the civilisation of the last ten years seems to have 
little entered. I think there is oulv one new house in the whole town, sad 
iKnne slight alteration in the cathedral is all that occupies builders or archi- 
tects there. All the houses, therefore, are of a certain age. Tho oldest 
seem to have been built in the sixteenth centory, and though not rich in 
decoration, are well built in stone. The most romarkable have staircases 
in towers attached to the houses, and have at the top a chamber which is 
higher than the rest of the house, and at which one arrives by a small stair- 
case nt a comer of it. The cathedral belongs to different epochs. The 



lower part of the navo and the towers aro of the Norman period : and the 
three i nn of the western facade are an addition of the fourteenth century. 
The moat ancient part, the crypt, brings the visitor back to the eleventh 



century: and in it are to be found some beautiful capitals to the column*. 
The Norman arcade* in the nave belonged to a cathedral of the twelfth 
century, and on them, in the thirteenth century, was raised a lofty njere- 
story without intermediate, triforium. A matter worth note is that none of 
the Norman arches are exactly similar : some have the centre below the line 
of the abaci of tho columns, and some above; their archivolts are not 
equal, ami the intcrcolumuiationa are of (ufferent lengths. Caumont re 
marks that ' this irregularity occurs often in Norman churches) of a large 
sixe.' The choir is one of the finest types of the thirteenth century archl- 
tecture, and the dif position of four pointed twin arches ia rare. Caumont 
puts forth his views as to the date of the tower, the mystery respecting 
which has been solved; for the year before I arrived, the piers bring found 
to be in a lxad condition, it was. necessary to have them removed. The 
lantern at the top, of the seventeenth century, was taken down, and the 
fifteenth century part underneath waa raised up bodily, under-pinned, and 
new piers added. In taking awav the old ones, apparently of the fifteenth 
century, were found imbedded in the cent re Norman piers, supporting Norman 
circular arches, decorated with xigxags, which must have lwlnngnd to the 
original cathedral of the twelfth century, the date being about 1 106. The 
porch on the south aide belongs to the fifteenth century ; some of the 
chapels on the north were built in 1239, and others about 1306; but they 
were restored or rebuilt in the fifteenth century. The two facades of the 
transepts are later, the northern being of the fourteenth, and the southern 
of the fifteenth century, The chapter house, of the thirteenth century, 
lias been restored in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The old 
Evcche, or Bishop's Palace, now occupied by the tribunals of justice, 
has some Interesting portions of the thirteenth century, one of them 
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a renaissance chapel, which la now used as a retiring-room for tho 
It is vaulted in stone, and painted. The tapestry of the Queen 
Matilda, in the adjoining museum, is very interesting; but more as a his- 
torical subject than as ajwork of art. The greater part of the Church of 
St. Patrie is n> 



modem. 



fine one, dates 



The tower, however, which ia a very On 
from the year 1549; it is composed of seven stories, the four lower being 
square, and the three upper circular. There are many very interesting 
wooden house* at Bayeux. The house of the governor is a very remarkable 
one, in atone of the fifteenth century, the upper part being of the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century. The Church of St Loup waa originally a structure 
of the twelfth century, but the tower is the only portion of the building of 
that date which remains." 
[We shall give the remainder of the lecture in onr next] 
The t'HtiRWjLrt said ho could speak of the great architectural interest 
attached to almost every place which had been mentioned by Mr. Spiers. 
He advised tourists who went to Normandy to visit the Champagne 
conn try, and to go down to Chart res, where much that was interesting ia 
architecture would be found. 

A rote of thanks to Mr. Spiers, which was earned by acclamation, dated 



Cons Exciusob, Sr. Nbot's. — A meeting of the directors of thi? building 
has been held to inspect plans submitted by Mr. Bellamy, of Lincoln. The 
designs of the architect were much approved of by the directors, and an 
engagement entered into for carrying out the works. It is much to be 
ri'jrrcttrd that there is a small opposition to an undertaking like this, which 
promises the accommodation and comfort so long needed by merchants and 
farmers attending the market. The building will not only be suitable for 
all purposes, but will also be an architectural ornament to the town. The 
now standing on the site are advertised for sale, to be taken down 
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THE REREDOS, BEDMINSTER PARISH CHURCH. 

OUR Engraving this week represents the Reredos of the Parish Church, 
Bedminster. It i* of Caen stone, and occupies the entire width of 
the church. The lower stage i» a aimple arcading, surmounted by a band of ! 
qua trefoil*. Above ire three large panels, surmounted by rrocketed cano- ' 
pie* and sculptured with alto-rrliero representations of the Nativity, 
Crucifixion, and Ascension of our Lord. The first of these subjects, which 
in on the north aide, represents the Virgin Mother kneeling in the stable 
at Bethlehem before her new bom Son and Lord. S. Joseph by her aide, 
and three shepherds coming in to pay their homage. Above the stable, 
which is conventionally treated, are angels, playing on instruments of 
music ; and in the background appeur the heads of some cattle. 

In the central panel is the Crucifixion. On tlie north side of the crow 
stands 8. Mary, with the Magdaleno weeping on her shoulder; on the 
wrath, the " other Mary " and 8. John. Above is an angel with crossed stole 
and uplifted arms, and in the background the city of Jerusalem, and 
•' many bodies of the saints which slept" arising. The sun and moon are 
also conventionally introduced ; and at the foot of the cross appear the 
UKual emblems of mortality, together with a palm branch, indicative of 
Christ's victory over death. , 

The south panel represents the Ascension of out Lord, who is surrounded 
by rays, and attended by angels tearing the crown of glory. Between, 
and a'l the side of the panels, are niches eoutaining statues of the four 
Evangelists, who stand upon pedestals adorned with their appropriate 
symbols. The jamb columns of the pnnels and niches are of rouge-royal 
marhle from the Pyrenees, which serves admirably to relieve tho statues 
within. In the spandrels formed by the canopies over the Evangelists are 
trefoils, in which are sculptured the instruments of the Passion: above 
those of the Nativity. Crucifixion, and Ascension, occur quatrefoils charged 
respectively with an Agnus Dei, a floriated cross with interacribed crown 
of thorn* and a Pelican in her Piety. Over the central canopy is a wry 
elaborate jewcl-cut cross ; over each of the other four stand winged angels 
in the act of prayer. The wall behind is carved with a rich diaper 
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TF there be one thing more than 



upon which the 



A London may pride themselves, it is upon the fact, that they possess, 
within a dnsen miles radius of St. Paul's, some of the moat delirious 



CORAL LIME. 



EXPERIMENTS have been made, says the Enffintrr'f Journal fur India, 
by the officers in the Public Works Department!, at Biirrackpore and Dum- 
Dum, for the purpose of testing the cost, and nature of the lime obtained 
from the coral of Port Blair. The result has been, on the whole, highly 
satisfactory ; the quality of the lime is pronounced to be good, and the met, 
as compared with Sylhet lime, shows a saving of ovrr 100 per cent. In 
this calculation, however, the cost of shipping from Port Blair has been 
omilt-d, as the coral was brought up as ballast. It is reported that the 
coral makes a fine building mortar, and a fine lime both for plastering and 
for whitewashing. 

One hundred cubic feet of the coral produced about 47 maunds of lime, 
and the cost, per 100 maunds of lime is from lis. 3S to Rs. 45, exclusive of 
the cost of the roml ; the maund of lime measuring 2 4 cubic feet. The 
cost of Sylhet lime is from Rs. 85 to Rs. 90 per 100 maunds. 

The executive engineer, Barrackpore division, concluded his report on 
the comparative value of Sylhet and coral lime by observing, — "There 
does not appear, cither from the experiments or from the appearance, any 
difference bctwi-en the two kinds of lime ; the value seems nearly equal, 
and the onlv information obtained is as to the proportions of ingredients 
which may be made use of; and it appears that proportions of one part of 
lime to four of 900 ride or sand give as good a mortar or plaster as is re- 
quired. The period of setting in the former mixture does not exceed that 
of any other mixture ; for plaster, the same proportions give a good firm 
plaster; whitewashing was also done with botn kinds of lime, but there is 
scarcely any difference perceptible between tbeio." 

It appears that, not many years since, Sylhet lime cost in Calcutta Rs. 
45 per 100 maunds; which is the highest price of the coral lime at the 
present day, exclusive of freight from Port Blair. The freight, however, 
must be consider.*!, as the supply, in the form of lallast, would he neees- 
Mirily limited and wholly unequal to meet any fair demand for the article. 
The question, then, of importance to builders and to the public is, what 
should be the freight of coral or coral lime from Port Blair. This should 
not exceed Rs. 10 |*t 100 maunds, which would enable the lime to be sold 
in Calcutta for very little more than the cost of Sylhet lime in former times, 
and cent per cent, below tin cost of the same article at the present 
day. 

It would be an interesting subject of enquiry to ascertain the cause of 
an increase to the extent of a 100 per cent, during the last few years in the 
cost of Sylhtt lime. Is this due to increase in wages and transport ? or 
can any of it fcc traced to the monopoly which ever results from imperfect 
competition ? An average yearly addition of four per cent, in the cost of 
production would s« m to be highly improbable. It is much more likely 
that a very considerable part of the increase haa gone into the pocket of 
the manufacturer, and that his receipts have been very much in excess of 
lep'timate profit. We therefore look hopefully to the advent of the coral 
lime. If this can be sold in Calcutta at 24 per cent, above the cost of pro- 
duct ion, it will be a very great boon to (be public ss reducing building 
material*, and, as a necessary consequence, hou.«e rent, in a city where house 
rent is so extravagantly high, as it is in Calcutta. 



scenery which can refresh the eye 
escape from the bustle and turmoil 



or invigorate the mind. Let them 
of the great city by whatever outlet 
they may, and they are certain to find, within the circuit referred to, sylvan 
beauties and rural scenes, which cannot but charm them into forge tf nines* 
of the cares and anxieties of business. Whatever the French "gentlemen 
of the press " may say. too, about tho dreariness of a " Sunday in London," 
we would ask them whether they can point to any great city on the con- 
tinent which has in its immediate environs any retreat for tho week -day 
toiler which can match with our Kew Gardens, our Hampton Court, or our 
Bushy Park, — would that we could say also, our Crystal Palace grounds ; 
but these are as a sealed book on Sunday. 

Thus we thought while recently paying a visit to one of the most de- 
lightful of the places referred to above, namely, Kew O aniens. It ought 
to be regarded as an inestimable blessing, that within so easy a distance, 
and at so small a cost, the working bees of this vast hive of industry may 
on the tlsy of rest betake themselves to Kew, and revel amid the flowers 
and the forest trees of that pleasant locale, "All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy," and assuredly, the legislature never did a wiser thing, 
than when they placed at Jack's, ay, and at Jenny 1 s disposal, at all con- 
venient seasons, gardens, parks, and pleasure grounds. It is agreeable to 
note that, so far as Kew Hardens are concerned, tho march of improvement 
is still going on. In addition to the thousand and one natural and artificial 
attractions of that place, a vast Conservatory and Winter Garden is rapidly 
completion. This edifice, which will be provided with a ruof 



glass, occupies an extensive area on the right hand side of the grand 
lawn avenue, between the existing Palm-house ami the Pagoda. It is 700 ft 
in length, and perhaps 140 ft. in width, and will, when completed, form the 
largest building for purely horticultural and floricidtural purposes in the 
world. There is at cither end of thia crystal conservatory a separate cir- 
cular building, also roofed with glass, and of considerable dimensions. 
These are intended for the reception of exotics, which require to breathe 
a warmer and more humid atmosphere than the hardy occupants of the 
giant building which separates them. The Messrs. Cubitt and Co, of 
Pimlico are the contractors for this extensive work, and that is saying that 
it will be well executed. 

On 11 mound, on the opposite side of the avenue to the new Winter Garden, 
a flag-staff of unrivalled symmetry and height has been set up. It is roads 
of the Douglas pine, and was imported from Vancouver's Island. Mr. 
Edward Stamp was the donor of this magnificent production of the forest. 
Its total length is 150 ft., its diameter at the base 22 in,, and it tapera to a 
diameter of 8 in. at the top. Two hundred and fifty rings or layers of wood 
disclose the fact that the huge spar took 250 years to attain its 
dimensions. IU weight is 3 tons, 



and it 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 

IN the Bail Court, before Mr. Justice WinirrMA*, in the matter of an 
arbitration between John Buhner and Thomas Nicholson and others. — 
Mr T. Jones appeared to show cause against a rule, obtained by Mr. F. 
Russell during the present term, on behalf of John Ilutmer, calling upon 
Thomas Nicholson and Messrs. Bowman and Raine, his sureties, to pay to 
Mr. Bulmer various sums of money, amounting to XI, 033 lfct. lid., found 
to be due to him under the award of Mr, Thomas Austin, of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, architect. The matter in dispute arose out of the contract for 
the building af the new hospital for inmates at Sbcrburn, in this county, 
which was entered into some time ago between the governors of the hospital 
and Mr. Thomas Nicholson, a builder, of Gainford, near Darlington. Sub- 
sequently the contract was sublet by Nicholson to Mr. John Bulmer. and 
disputes having arisen between the parties, it was agreed that the whole 
matter should he referred to the arbitration of Mr. Austin, the architect 
employed by the governor* for the erection of the hospital buildings. It 
was the sward made by Mr. Austin, under these circumstances, that it was 
now sought to enforce in the usual way ; and on showing cause against the 
rule obtained for that purpose, Mr. T. Jones endeavoured to prove to the 
Conrt that the arlritrator had exceeded thr |«wer with which he was in- 
vested by the agreement of reference, and has awarded a considerably 
larger sum to Mr. Bulmer for the work done by him than, upon bis (the 
arbitrator's) own showing, Bulmer was properly entitled to be paid. In 
support of this view, Mr. Jones read an affidavit, made by Mr. Nicholson's 
solicitor, but as the main point relied upon therein was contained in a com- 
munication from the solicitor M Mr. Buhner to the solicitor of Mr. 
Nicholson, which, though written " without prejudice," was unexpectedly 
and (as it was contended) impropeily made use of in opposition to the rule, 
the learned judge, without calling upon Mr. Russell, ordered the rule to be 
made absolute, but directed that it should not be enforced until after the 
last day of term, in order to give Mr. Nicholson and his sureties an oppor- 
tunity of bringing the amount awarded into court, in accordance with the 
leave given to them a few days previously by the full court. We under- 
stand, however, that the money lias not been paid, and that thercfiwr the 
rule to enforce the award against Messrs. Nicholson, Raine, and 
in terms.— Durham Adwrlittr. 
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BRICKS AND TILES. 

BELGIUM, Holland, and the Netherlands, and a targe district of central 
Europe, including Denmark, Brandenburg, part of Poland, and the north 
of Prussia, arc noted fir ancient brick building*. Of this region nranden- 
burg appears to have ben a »ort nf centre, and here examples of ancient 
brickwork, extending from tin- twelfth to the sixteenth centuries, inclusive, 
can bo examined. (See Essenw. in, Sur<Mr*t*cUnnd'* Sttekttrin Bun tin 
MittrtatUr, and Adlcr, Mitt'laltrrirke Baekstnn Bnuverkt d» I'mutischrn 
Staatts.) Marienburg, Danzig, Lubeck, and Sehwerin, may be mentioned 
a* containing remarkable brick buildings, sc-ulur and ivrloiastie. Nearly 
nit thi- brick building* of Germany now remaining urn (lotliii*. and •W' 
among them are Tory elaborate, an. for instance, the church of St. Catherine 
«t Brandenburg, of which the richest jiortion (flu- chapel of the Holy 
Sepulchre) was built at the cod of the fourteenth century, uud executed in 
variously coloured bricks, enriched with a profusion of intricate truccry, also 
executed in brick, ami hardly surpassed in elaboration by any atom- tracery 
of the same period. The excellence of the Dutch and Flemish brick-) and 
tiles is well known, and they were formerly imported to thi* country in con- 
siderable numbers. 

In K ranee (Viollet le Due. Dit tiovinairt iFArckitrrturr, art*. " Brfqne." 
" Camlagc," De Caumont, A^'rdnrw) the use of bricks wan introduced by 
the Roman*, and under them, and in the Merovingian period, they were fre- 
quently employed in conjunction with stone, as already dcivribed : but after 
the ninth century bricks an- rarely found in France mixed with other mate- 
rial*; where owl they occur alone. In the mnth of France, however, brick- 
work with stone dressing* is foun<l. a* hi tbeeliiirch of St. Svrnin at Toulouse, 
built in the twelfth century, and in otber churches of that city. In Isingue- 
doc. a province where atone wa* almost entirely deficient, building* of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth Centuries are found built almost exclusively of 
brick, biit this material wa* vrrv rarely employed during thine centuries in 
other parts of France. Sp.viioens, however, exist at Toulouse, Alby. 
Moissac, &e. Bricks enamelled of different colour* were, moreover, often 
employed at this jieriod for interior lining to wall*, and brick wa* also 
' • use of with excellent effect in filling in the space* in timber-framcd 



At Moulin*, in the Bourl«ontiais. wall* inornafnrntnl brickwork are found 
which date from the fifteenth century; I hey are executed in brick* of various 
colour* laid with thick b«-ds of a mortar of extraordinary strength. 

In the snceecding century, the sixteenth, brickwork mixed with atone 
came much into use in France, and from that century t<> the present day 
this manner of building haa been extensively made use of in that country. 
In »ome of the cant I en of the. sixteenth rentnry. for example, the Chateau 
de Livet (.*e Be CaumnntX a specie* of chequered work, of bricks of 
►eversi colour* alternating with block* of stone, ha* been adopted for the 
wall*, and harmonise* well with the variegated and enameled file* for 
roofs and enameled brick* for flwr* which hy that time had come into 
u*c Part* of the chateaux of Bloia and Foiitaincblcaii muy be cited as 
effective example* nf the mixture of brick and stonework. 

The earliest poring tile.* known in France, are tho*o discovered at St. 
Denis. The pavement* there were formed of very small piece* of tile*, 



measuring not. more than 1{ in. square, anil closely resembling ancient 
moaaic. Enameled tile* are found in the paving of aomc churches in 
France, dating from as far back a* the middle of the eleventh century, but 
the number of specimens remaining from that and the twelfth century i» 
extremely small. In the thirteenth century the mosaic flooring* just re- 
ferred to were replaced by tiles encrusted with ornament*. Some tiles of 
this period had a sunk pattern "imply impressed upon them, and it seems 
protiable that those first manufactured were of this nature, and that the 
practice of filling up this impressed pattern with clay of a different colour 
■nd glazing the whole *u» a aulisequcnt step in the manufacture. In the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries tile parings became very extensively em- 
ployed, and in aomc of them comparatively small squares of inlaid and 
enameled tile are combined to form patterns of large size and of the 
greatest richness and tieanty. Of these the most celebrated i* a rich paving 
in the church of St. Pierre sur Dive. In some instance* monumcuUl 
effigies were formed of encaustic tile*. 

In the fifteenth century tiles with patterns in relief were employed in 
France for paving, and in the sixteenth century enameled and coloured 
tile, came into general use for roofs; plain tile* having, ro doubt, been 
long employed for the same purpose. Thcte ornamental glated roofing 
tilca have continued in o»e in |xarta of Ocrmany and Franco to the pre- 
sent day. 

Ornamental ftninl* and creating* in tile and forra-cotta were frequently 
made use of in connection with these gUuixl roofing tile*, and wore many 
of them of a highly elaborate character of work. 

Turning to our own country, it appear* that the Romans introduced the 
manufacture and use of bricks and tiles into England, and 1)117 arc. con- 
stantly met with among the Roman remain*. There is, however, reason to 
believe that, although tiles for roofing and flooring prolwbty continued to 
be manufactured, few brick*, if any, were produced in England from the 
Roman time till the cud of the thirteenth century ; for where bricks occur 
In buildings creel od during that period, they seem to have been always 
plundered from the ruins of some. Roman building, and commonly have 
piece* of the Roman mortar adhering to them. This is the case at Dover 
Castle Church : St Martin"., Canterbury; Durcnt Church, Kent ; lWnack ; 

It u related (by Matthew Paris) 



that the Saxon abbot* of St. Albans, having Imeii oblignl. through famine, 
to sell the store of materials they liad collected, for the purpose of re- 
building the Abbey church the Norman abbot had nvnurse (a.n. lt)77) to 
the Roman bricks which wen- to be found in the adjacent city of Verulam, 
and that with the** bo built the church. They still exist and are visible 
ill |*>rtion* of the structure. 

" Tboeurliest existiuf! edifice of modern bricks U said to he the 11*11 at Little 
Weuham. Sqflblk. Thi* i* dated nb-mt 1260, or 12H0. A good description, 
with illustrations, u given by Turner. Domestic Arv'h-, Svo. Ixindnn. p. 151, 
who seems to think that the earliest brick building* of this period were the 
work of Fleming*, or at least were built of Flemish bricks. The bond 
vcy much resembles what is called Yorkshire, or flying bond. After thi» 
period tlie u*<! of ttrick* became, more and more, nommon, especially in those 
countries where stone is scarce. Norfolk ami Suffolk contain many iKiautiful 
examples of mcdiieval brickwurk. as Caistor Castle. In many places, ; 
the Reformation, it seems almost to have supersedod tha use of s 
(Diet, «.f Arch. Pub. Siciety.) 

Tiles for roofing seem to have been in use in this country at a verv early 
period. «o much »o that in takine down part, of an old Norman building in 
Southwark, at the time wheu the approaches to New London Bridge woro 
formed, tiles were found l<uilt into the wall which had indubitably been 
constructed for U!*e as roofinir tiles. 

The most ancient ornamental flooring tiles found in this country appear 
to beloiti; to the- thirteenth century; mid numerous examples dating from 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are founiL Few of the remaining 
pavcmi-nl* exhibit large and elalHirate ].atlerns formed of a combination at 
small piece*; their usual character bcinn a repetition of a pattern of small 
triic, sometimes contained on the single tile, and nt other times formed by 
the combination of four or six, or ei^jht, or some other small number of tilw. 

In the fifteenth cen'ury (\,n. 1477) the manufacture of tiles wa* of 
ini|iortanec enough in England to require regulation by a *tatuto (stat. 
17 Edw. IV. cap. 4): and tiles dating from the midiilo of this century 
(*.». MM to Mfltt) occur at Oreut Malvern, where they were employed as 
a decorative lining to the wall of the chancel round the high altar. In the 
sixteenth century, the manufacture seems to have doclined. and the use of 
English tiles is said to have been superseded by the importation of Flanders 
tiles. (Glossary of Arch., art. "Tiles.") 

Much excellent and curious brickwork of the seventeenth, and some of 
the succeeding century exists in various parts of England, the ornamental 
|>ortions being partly executed in moulded bricks and partly enriched by 
carving done on the brickwork after it has been bnilt up. 

The duty levied upon brirks was first imposed a.i>. 17B4, at a rate 
of 2s, per 1.000. and continued in force, but ut higher ratcj, till a rcceut 

periisl. 

From the simple nature of the material, fewer instance* of unusual 
varieties and of special mi >des of manufacture an- met with than occur in 
many other branches of manufacture. Pliny (lR*t. iVi/. lib. xxxv. c. 14) 
mentions bricks light enough to float in water, and Fabbroni discovered a 
substance at CaMol del Piano, a spot between Tuscany and the Papal 
dominions, capabb- of bein^ made into such bricks. Porous bricks, which 
( will Uuat in water, are said t > have l>evn employed, on aoeoqut of their 
j lightness, in the vault of St. Sophia, at Constantinople ; and iu some of the 
I Rmian Vaults hollow bricks were used on the wine account. Similar 
bricks, devised and manufactured expressly for the purpose, were employed 
iu turning the great vault over St. Ui*irge a Hall, Ltvrrjiool. 

Most of the steps in the history of the introduction of machinery for the 
manufacture of bricka can be traced in the accompanying series of specifi- 
cations. Perhaps the most important invention relating to brick-making, 
the first introduction of which is not there recorded, is that of mixing ashes 
(technically called soil) with the brick eartli, and tho employment of 
coarser ashes in the liuruing of bricka. The discovery that the refuse of 
coal fires could be thus ut ilisod has proved of the greatest importance, 
especially to the brickmakers of the district round London, but when or by 
whom that discovery was made is now quite unknown. 

A comprehensive and very complete account of the manufacturo. pro- 
perties, dimensions, and usee of brirks is to be found in the articles already 
repeated] v quoted in the Dictionary of the Architectural INiblioatiou 
Society, under the hea-ls of Brick, Brickmaking, cVc. aud references will bo 
found in thow articles to most of the publications from which further infor- 
mation may Imi gained. In addition to some of the works already mentioned 
in the foregoing notice, these reference* include the following work* : — 
Scroux d'Agineuurl, liecHtii tit* frstgavm* en ttrre euiu, Paris, 1814; Bake- 
well, Oiscrrn/tons on Buiiding ami Bneknuikintf, 12mo. Manchester. 18.14; 
Wedke ami Romlierg, Die Banmateriat-lAkrt, 4 to. I^ipnig; Dobson, Asufi- 
mmtarg Trtatue an thr Ma»"/aeturt of BricJu, 12mo_ London, 1M0; 
Rondelet, 7><ii'/< thiinrvfue, 10th edit. 4U». Paris, 18S2, and Supplement, by 
Blouet, 1&36 ; Delonge, Art dt Briquetier ; Simons, -Serous* of Brick' 
making at Bletciinglet/ Tuwtri. 1840-41, given in Civil Engineers' Journal, 
vi. ; 318. uud Clare, £ssai pratique tur f art du Brifurtier, dr, 8vo. Pans, 



DISTRICT FIRE BRIGADES. 

WE perceive that a movement has recently been made, in the populous 
district of London, known a* Kentish Town, toward the institution 
of an independent Fire Brigade. The idea is an excellent one, and we 

it-rest to iu realisation. The rapid 
of the tuburiisui district* of the metropolis 
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penerilly, during the last |ha]f-dczcn year* is something marvellous, but we 
question whether boon* — n»T, street — building baa been carried on any- 
where during that period to the extent that it bo* in Kentish and Camden 
Towns. As if called into existence by tbe enchanter's wand, whole ranges 
of building* there spring, into being at once, o« it were ; and that whirl) waa 
Imt yestcrdsy a large area of waste ground, is to-day covered by bricks and 
mortar, and to-morrow will be inhabited by shnnl* of new colonists. If it 
be a mystery as to how no many new houses are built in so abort a apace 
of time, it seems a still greater mystery a* to where the tenants come from 
who occupy I hem before they are well finished. However these things may 
be accounted for, they are facts : and it become*, therefore, a very pertinent 
question for the inhabitants of the crowded districts, as to how they are to 
protect themselves from the evils of fire. It in quite true that the fearful 
increase in the number of fires in the metropolis, and its outlying districts, 
during tbe last year has attracted the nolire of the Legislature, and that a 
committee of the House of Commons hare sot and reported upon the 
matter. Governmental machinery, however, move* but slowly, unless 
pressure be exerted to expedite its movements, snd, to give another reading 
to an old adage. " While legislator, deliberate, fire destroys." 

The people of Kentish Town, therrfore, are to be commended for Inking 
tbe law into their own band* in this eas.% and in organising for thrtnaelvr* 
arrangements for the speedy extinction of fire. It is n positive fiiet tbat at 
present the whole parish of St. Pawnis— iu which the principal part <>f 
Kentish, and Camden Towns are situated — with its population of 40.000, 
possesses but one. and that a very old, fire-engine. The nearest station 
of tbe London Fire Brigade is in Well« Street, Oxford Street; so that it 
may be easily conceived to what extent of danger the inhabitants of the 
districts in question nre constantly expnued. It is proposed, we believe, that 
the station of tbe new Kentish Town Fire Brigade shall be established in 
Ferdinand Street, Hnmrmtriid Road, that being in the very heart of the 
unprotected locality. Tbe preliminary steps have been so far taken as to 
warrant the engagement, provisionally, of a powerful engine of tho most 
improved form, and constructed by Messrs. Shand and Mason of tbe Black- 
friar* Road. Arrangements have also been entered into with u Superinten- 
dent and a staff of firemen, for the purpose of giving effect to the intentions 
of the spirited promoters of the plan. Voluntary subscriptions are to 
afford the means of supporting it. 

It maybe trusted that other districts will follow the initiative of Kentish 
Town, because whatever may come of the recommendations of the Fire ( 
Committee to which reference has been made, it is certain that only good 
results ran follow a spirited determination on the part of the inhabitants 
of London and its suburbs to help themselves in suppressing fires. 

■ ■ 

OAR APPARATUS AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
(ConclmltKl from our tost.) 

rpi I E wear and tear of cast-iron retorta when used for oil-gas making, forms a 
JL large item in theccst of manufacturing thisgns. In some countries coals 
are dear, inferior in quality, producing poor gas, though the price per 1,(HM) 
ia high. In gas-work* so situated, it would prohubly he advantageous to 
havo a cistern of petroleum oil fixed outside the retort-boose. Then a main 
pipe from the cistern, with branch connections t« each of the clay or iron 
coal-gas retorts, would permit a jet of oil to be »ent over the heated coke in 
each of the retorts toward* the hitter end of the charge, thereby considera- 
bly improving the illuminating power of the gas made. The distillation of 
Boghead rannel coal will probably now be discontinued by the paraffin oil 
and candle manufacturers, who will find this rock oil tbe most economical 
for their purpose. Tho principal products derived from the distillation are 
the same as from coal, namely, naphtha, for melting india-rubber and resins; 
)>cnzole, for dissolving fat and vaporising oil; illuminating oil, convertible 
into gas; heavy lubricating oils, ami napthaline. 

A great improvement can be noticed in the workmanship and compact- 
ness of the diminutive gasworks shown. Class X. Nobody who has ever 
before seen a coal-gas apparatus, could conceive tbat one could be fixed for 
a house requiring twenty burners on two ornamental stands, about tbe size 
of two drawing-room chairs, exclusive of stownge-room for gaa after 
making, exhibited by the inventor, Mr. O. Bower, St. Neot's. One of 
these little stands contains a vertical retort, the novelty consisting in 
lowering a lever attached to a lime luted lid at the bottom of the gas- 
retort, which permits the used charge of coal, after being changed into 
coke, to fall out. By raising the lever, thr retort is ready for recharging 
at top. The second stand consists of an annular condenser, tho inner ring 
forming a case for four tiers of sieves for lime punficat ion : the floor acting aa 
a welt for sealing the connecting-pip to the retort. Me**r». Porter and Co., 
Lincoln, bare a stand well worthy of inspection, it contains three gas 
apparatus, two being constructed in the usual manner, suitable for lighting 
country factories and farm houses ; the third being one adapted for rannel 
coal, invented by Mr. Bower, and called the '• National (Jus Apparatus." 
Nothing could be better adapted for noblemen's country mansions, where 
goodness, but not cost, of the gas is considered. The patent consists in 
feeding a retort by a boppcr, and forcing, with a screw arrangement through 
the mouth-piece, the used charge of coal into a pan of water at the back 
end, and below tbe retort, where it would not I* subject to tbe action of 
the furnace-nn-. At the time of the late Crystal Palace Exhibition in Hyde 
Park. White's hydrocarbon or water-gas, seemed to be supplanting the 
old and present mode. Its arrangements were based on scientific prin- 
ciples ; the passing the vapour of water over iron cuttings, which absorbed 



the oxygen of the water and set the hydrogen free for forming carburet ted 
hydrogen when passed over heated coke in a sealed vessel. So far as Great 
Britain ia concerned, this patent is a dead letter* Two wheela support a 
furnace, the lire of which playa on a vertical gaa retort, the open lower 
end of which terminates and is scaled in a water-cistern ; consequently, half 
the retort is carbonising coal, the other half creating steam. There is a 
large waste of furnace furl, the heated gasrons vapour of the water pa*:*-* 
through the whole of the red-hot coke, caking towards the end of tho retort, 
thus producing carbonic acid and light carburet ted hydrogen gas. The 
exhibitor. Mr. L. Edmonson, should discontinue at once such a faulty 
arrangement. If he likea to have a furnace on wheels, let him east the 
vertical retort with tho floor dosed, and place the outlet at the lower part of 
the side at back, sealing the lid when removed with lim* luting in the 
usual way. The great object in all gas-works ia to use coal perfectly dry. 
To patent a method that keeps coals damp when employed in making gaa 
sa-cms a little remarkable. 

Class X., alao, has some bituminised pipes for gas and water purposes — 
sire, from 2 ft. 6 in. bore, and under ; lengths, from 9 ft. to 6 ft Tims 
alone will prove whether such description of pipes will retain water under 
pressure, or bear the chemical action of gas. There are some large-sized 
cast-iron pipes, by Mr. D. Y. Stewart and Mr. Edington, Glasgow, 
manufacturers. Messrs. Cochrane, Dudley, in Class I., also exhibit a very 
large cast-iron pipe. Returning to the Civil Engineering department, Mr. 
George Glover shows his patent standard gasometer, fitted with "Negretti'a" 
patent gas thermometer. The improvement effected by Mr. Glover ia con- 
siderably in advance of the mode devised by Professor Airy, who forced 
the measured gas out of the cubic foot holder, whereby a portion of the gaa 
Wame rli<<srminated in tbe water of tho tank — the difference being the 
raising a tank full of water for tbe purpose merely of displacing in tho 
holder the issuing gas passing into the meter to be tested. The Gothic gaa 
chandeliers shown by Messrs. Harts, London, and R. W. Winfleld, Bir- 
mingham, are worthy of inspection, Mr. Messenger having some of a 
mcdiz-val character, designed by Mr. Digby Wyatt. The stand of Messrs. 
Mapplelieck and Lowe contains gaseliers huving many varieties of lacquer. 
Lambert Brothers, Walsall, show a gas valve, which indicates on a pints 
the degree it may be partially or fully open, or wholly closed. Mr. K. H. 
Hughes' safety whistling chandelier is to be seen in Class XXXI. The action 
is simple : when, through the evaporation of a warm room, the water in 
the outer pipe of the telescope haa become too little, gas passes under the 
end of the middle pipe, which, on escaping at tbe top of tbe outer pipe, 
blow* a whistle fixed there. In a similar manner might be placed whistles 
to lower curbs of gasholders in gas works, which would snnounee their 
being full. Mr. Clarke show* his patent gas regulator, which, like those 
introduced by Mr. Hart and Mr. Paddon, will save people the trouble of 
having to adjust their gas burner taps, of an evening. Mr. Laidlaw'a stall 
contains Allen's patent protecting and compensating gas meter. 

At tbe last Exhibition there was shown an unpatented meter by Mr. R. 
C. Mead, which contained the principle of replenishing from a reservoir by 
the rotary action of the wheel the water absorbed by the dry gaa from the 
drum. Since then, probably twenty patents have been obtained for doing 
the same thing by a slight alteration of manner. 

On account of the porous nature of fire-clay gas retorts, in large 
gas-works it has been found necessary to force the gas, after being 
generated through tho pipes and layers of purifying materials, to 
prevent back pressure on retorta: This is done by a peculiarly fitted 
steam-engine called an "exhauster." Singularly enough, no such 
kind of machinery ran W noticed in the building ; though from tbe 
circumstance of very little power being necessary, tbe smallest engine 
suffices. The refuse ashes from other furnaces in gas-works would keep 
exhausters in action. The attention required when in use is inconsiderable, 
almost nominal. Exhauster* prevent a considerable loss of gas ; it ia pro- 
hablo before long, in works where over fire millions of gns is manufactured 
annually, they will 1* generally introduced. On two pedestals at the steps 
under eastern dome are two beautiful mediaeval gas standards fully 6 ft. 
high, made for the Lichfield Cathedral, by Mr. Skidmore ; the deep tone 
they are painted, partly bloc, purpte, brown and green, harmonises well, 
infinitely superior to the paltry, tawdry, glittering, yellow lacquer. Mr. 
t>. Dawson, Class I. shows a bottle of coal tar and its products, crude 
naphtha, benzole, aniline, and the beautiful Magenta dye. A few yean aince 
the carbon encrustation of retorts formed part of the refuse of gas ; it is 
now bought by manufacturers for mixing with fire-clay, to make crucibles 
for melting copper, which goes by the name of the improved carbon cruci- 
ble; Mr. Hall and others exhibit them. Some consider this kind equal 
if not superior, to tho patent plumbago crucible. 

A Mr. Warner advertises his patent anhydrous oxide of iron by means 
of a placard bung up in Class 1. This placard bears a highly coloured 
print of a gaa works, bought evidently at a shop in tbe " Strand," in 
whuse windows such ha* appeared for sale for the use of school* during 
the last twenty years. For a long period the economy of using the various 
oxides of iron and other metuls for gas purification, has been generally 
appreciated, on account of their revivifying after repeated use, when ex- 
posed to atmospheric influence. Mr. Cockey shows his patent centre valve, 
which bears a striking resemblance to those used by Mr. Malam, thirty 
years since. There is also a patent-safety mode for drilling and tapping 
gas main-pipes to connect services : the tap follows the drill, forming part 
of auntr piece of stceL The escape of gaa is prevented by the neck of the drill- 
tap being encircled by a pad. The Wood Street explosion caused this ap- 
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pnratus to l*> invented. Samples of the red-painted tin caaniitcrs which 
■HmAkuiv many of the public lamp", lire, it wppcar*, im» nt thf Exhibition. 
If tin- fluid, probably petroleum oil, used by the Carburetting Company, 
confer*, when vapori»od in onal gn«. surli an increase t<f illuminating power, 
►urrly the combination should take place at the pax work* in the manner 
i>UKR cst **"l already. To carry out the principle in its integrity, the gna 
liumer should be removed, and the fluid fmrnc<i in Hollidiiy'* lamp. When 
coal jra* i» burm-d perfectly, uU it* illuminating power is produced, without 
any *nch aid*. 

Mr. PriMH.-r's patent oxy-hydroce!! lime lamp may lw wfn, lxniifi the 
pnrtirular one which wax n«wl during three months at the South Foreland 
lighthouse. It id stated, that thf lamp then burned for sixteen hour*, without 
requiring any attention. Alx>ut two year* .-.ince. the lime light for 



time wuk u*ed nt Westminster 15ridgr. Thi* light i« produced by thr joint 
combustion of hydrogen and oxygen (awes, in very mimilo quantities, upon 
n wick of lime. The great cost of manufacturing oxygen. together with 
this mode requiring two line* of pi|>0 fur each lamp, caused it* use to be 
ili«o»ntinucd. 

The late fienrire Stephenson was the flr*t who tmggcetcd that the cool 
nun, in past age*, the illuminating power 
now light* our strecti at night. Thin idea i» still promulgated |ry 
n and lecturer*. To siilmtantiiite thin notion, *nmn matter should now 
lie rr-nlworbing the light given forth daily, not only by the sun, but by fires 
and other artificial mean* continually in u*c for prodming light. There i* 
oim <ment, oxygen, which decomposes miuercd*. rooks. Arc, continuing after- 
ward* in the Sum of oxide*, &c, to bo ab»orl>cd for a time by the sub- 
stances subdued. The continuous action of oxygen !ui« l*vn going on »ince 
every alteration in the earth'* Mirfaee can W conceived. Awamlly oxygen, 
which reduces everything, the action of which chium* all light, require*, 
when iiWorbcd by it* affinity to other Mibstance-i, to be restored. Mav not. 



when nUorbcd by it* affinity to other Mibstance-i, to be restored. Mav nol 
therefor*, the r.un'» r*y* be a producer of oxygen in the upper atmosphere 

CrBOBOB Wajxott, CJL 
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TML'ST now beg yno to accompany roe op the lovely valley of Borjom, into the 
wild volcanic district of Abhallxic, where in a narrow gorge which opens on 
the left bank of the river Ourawclha, an afflaen t of the Kuv, are found the extensive 
and picturesque ruins of the Convent of .SnfTars, Irallt on an artiAcial platform, 
partly levelled in the rocky belli iw of the valley, partly formed of solid nsietniirv. 
Its eastern and western boundary walls are drawn right across the rugged valley; 
the northern and southern walls run along its steep tides, following the irregu- 
larities of the gronnd, having a circumference of more than half a mile. At 
the north-west angle of the endow re in a castle, situated on the wall itself at its 
highest part, and commanding the whole position. 

The monastery was dedicated to the Blcsse 1 Virgin ; but its principal church 
with which I shall commence mv description, a* 1 did my survey, is named after 
S. Saba, a saint of Palestine of the fifth centnrv, whose celebrated monastery In 
the wildest part of the wilderness of Judaea is known to all who have travelled 
in that country ; and this dedication of a Georgian church to a comparatively 
7 local sunt of Syria, is an interesting national memorial of a weJl-at tested 
:al fart, that the Georgian Christians of the Middle Agea were among ttie 
; numerous and devout pilgrim* to the Holy Ltod. where they were treated 
with greater consideration by the Moslems than any other pilgrims. 

Th* exterior plan of Su Saba's Church is a parallelogram. Its interior cruci- 
form, similar in thi» a* in other respects to the church of TlmothMtnen*; which 
I have before described as a type of the larger churches of Georgia. The nav* 
of a jingle bay j the peculiar aisle* s the transept* extending the whole width 
of the building ; the deep apsidsl sanctuary (semicircular within, flat square 
without), flanked by chapels, so to speak, with similar terminations; and the 



polygonal lantern at the intersection of the roofs, are features common to thi 
two buildings, as is also the massive stone roofs with the bold overhanging cop. 
ing. Ttic general dimension* are nearly the same, the Church of St. Saba 
having nightly the advantage in si**. 

The construction of the arches is of the rudest type of Romanesque, ullerlv 
devoid of mouldings or ornament* of any kind. A short shaft resting oa th* 
crown of the principal arch support* two smaller arches, lighting a trlforinm 
gallery over the diminutive aisle*, which open also by narrow round-headed 
arches into the transept*. 

The cliurrh, sufficiently lighted by the elegant lantern (circular within, bat 
polygonal without), ha* windows only in the centre of the apse, and the ex- 
tremities of the transepts, small single light* of Rom antique, very much 
•played. 

Of the side chapels of the sanctuary, that on the north common testes with 
the sanctuary a* well as with the transept, the south with the transept oolv, 
as at Tirnotbcsme'ne. The apse* of both are pierced with narrow round-headed 
lights much splayed. In the apse of the north chapel still stands a verv remark- 
able altar, consisting of a round abaft with a cushion capital, the abacus of 
which serves a* the holy table, being not much more than a foot square. In 
front of this is another modern altar, which is still occasionally used. 

Immediately within the entrance of the south chapel, on the right, a hole in 
tin- iW suggested the idea of crypt*, which the situation of the church seemed 
fully to warrant, and the native's account of large vaults extending under the 
whole church— filled with human bone* — to which this was the entrance, excited 
nvy curiosity, which was far from satisfied, when having, after infinite trouble, 
ri-ected an entrance by means of a ricketv ladder, without round*, I found that 
the crypt extended only under this small chapel. However, I had don* my 
duty at an ucclcswli^isl, and risked mv neck into the bargain. 

1 shall have done with the interior of the church when I have further 
I that the walls appear to have been covered with fresco**. The most 
» of what remain* U also probably the most interesting. It is on the 
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atabele* — in rich national costume, still in use, presenting a model of th* 
Church to our Saviour through the intercession of the saint to whom It Is 
dedicated. The figure* or* larger than life, the treatment no doubt conven- 
tional, but very effective. As to the Identity of the saint there is no question, 
since hi* name is written in the character called ' khoutxouri,' near his head ; 
and th* name and title of one of the chief* has been deciphered : " lieka, spasa- 
lar, generalissimo of Samukhe"." The fragment* of a longer inscriptioo were 
read, and are translated in M. Bro sect's 2nd Re|iort to Prince Tarontioff. 

Tlie inscription obviously amounted to an invocation of blessing* temporal anil 
spiritual oa the restorer of the church, in consideration of hla service* to th* house 
of the Lord : and this benefactor was Sargia, commander-in-chief of the Sanuxx. In ; , 
son of lteka, chief of the mandators — whatever that may mean. These 
notices will be of service when wr come to the history of the church, which we 
roust now leave by the west door, in order to examine the porch, when we have 
just noticed, by the way, that there is also a north door giving entrance into the 
north aisle, richly ornamented without, and having in the tympanum a foliated 
Greek cross, with the brief inscription, " Christ, the Word of Lfcle." 

The porch is 36 ft. long by 9 ft. CJ deep, with north and south doors, sup- 
ported bv three round arches, resting on round shaft*. The beauty and finish of 
it* exquisite arabesque chiseling forms a remarkable contrast to the rud< 
the interior work, to which I have already adverted, and would seem to i 
a later period, and a further advanced stage of architectural science And yet, 
on the other hand, the exterior ornamentation of the doors and windows of the 
church, which b almost equally rich — specimens of which I am able to exhibit 
to von — and which seem to be coeval with the building, prevent me from po- 
sitively adopting this hypothesis, especially as the inscriptions on the porch 
itself apparently belong' to the same period as the princes whose name* are 
recorded in the interior. One of these inscriptions runs partly round the window 
of lha porch, and is as follows : " This temple was finished, after the foundation 

Toy the hand of Rhareliu-Dn! (or th* son of ilmrfla), God aasolle him." 

Without the circle, in character* not carved, but only painted, is sppairntly the 
date : but impressed in a manner utterly unusual in Georgia. Ins numerical 
value of the character* is 400 + 100 ♦ 9 + 1 = 610 : but as the era is left absolutely 
undetermined, the data must be purely conjectural. M. Brosaet suggest* that 
the copyist— th* universal scapegoat iu all such cases — has inserted the 100 by 
mistake, and that the date should be S09 [£10] (or the Pascal cycle to wit), 
which would correspond with 1269 A-D. [the cycle only numbers a* far at SS2J ; 
from which be conclude* that th* date ought to be read 529. = 1309 *. i>. Such 
a deduction from a baseless hypothesis doe* not satisfy us| but I have nothing 
mora plausible to suggest, unless wr arc at liberty to suppose tbat th* Moham- 
medan era was in use In Georgia — as in other parts of the Christian east — which 
would give us a date corresponding with A. n. 1213. 

On the curved stone which forms the lintel —or rather the tympanum— of the 
west door of lb* church, are two very remarkable inscriptions. 1 trar.^are tliem 
as curious memorials of the Georgian Christianity of the Middle Ages: — "In the 
name of Mod, I Okra, nan of Gabatix, have offered 100 botinat* .... to estab- 
lish for ever an aghape for the first Lord's Pay of the Rascal full moon._ Who- 
soever shall alter this institution is anathemaljaed by tbe mouth of God." 

The botinat was a coin of the Eastern Kmpirc, which derived it* name from 
the Emperor Nicephors* Rotooiatea, who reigned from A. i>. 1078— 1081. Th* 
other, beneath the proceeding, is still more curious :— 

" In the name of God, with th* assistance of the most holy mother of God, and 
S. Saba, I John, spiritually blessed, the son of Ghaw, of my own free will, being 
io full possession of my faculties, have offered to S. Saba my estate of Txtkhla- 
Djouan, w Ithout reserve, with the fortress the church, the waters, the woods, the 
forest*, th* roval demesnes, the corn-lands, tbo vineyards, in one word, all. No 
one has any claim on them, my father himself had ottered them . . . except my 
portion, "lit* principal of the monastery, who partake* in this benefaction, will 
not refuse me religious priest* (to celebrate). Whoever shall take away from 
8. Saba my estate, be shall make satisfaction for my sins. May bis soul ... in 
hi* unfaithfulness to S. Saba. All thi* that is written Is enough, and more than 
enough. The lata shall celebrate for ever tbe agspe written on the door. Whoso- 
ever shall alter this is anathematised by the month of God." 

Beneath this, again, in large, deep rut characters, is the dedication of the door 
itself : " Lord God, receive this door as Thou didst receive tbe obolf of the widow. 
God have mercy on the pilgrim, George Male*. Amen.'* 
At the side of the great charter is this : " Lord, bar* mercy on Tarkha Tbeli. 
" to S. Saba of Tzikhis-UJoaar my estate 



have c 

none of these name* are known to history, so that they determine nothing as to 
th* date of the church. 

1 proceed now to th* other buildings. Adjoining the porch on tbe south side, and 
so covering the west front of the south aisle is a small Lady-chapel (of our Lady), 
said to have been built before any of the others. It haa no exterior inscription, 
but within, in fresco, are the portraits of Sargis and his two sons Beha and 
t'tislwa. Thi* is important, a* tixing approximately the date of th*> building : 
for Sargis of Djag is the prince who first eatsblisbcd the independence of the 
atabeles, under King David V. He died In *.!>. 1285, and was succeeded by his 
son Beha I_ whose son, Sargis 1L, we have already seen depicted on tbe wall of 
the south transept. 

Attached to b. Mary's and abutting on the south wall of the great church, 
extending as far as tb* transept, is tbe chapel of S. Marina, not more recent than 
the others. It is distinguished by a narthex, which covers its west front, and 
ha* a separate lean -to roof. The arabesques at the east cod of thi* chapel are 
remarkably rich, and many loose stones lying on the ground are exquisitely 
chiAcisd. On the north wall is tbe following inscription: "Lord supreme. 
Divine Christ, who exalteth those who glorify Thee, exalt in both worlds our 
Lord Beka, chief of the mandators, and his sons : who has deigned to grant a 
place of sepulture to us, unworthy to be his dust ; to I .aawir, sqn «f Laswir, and 
his brother*." Under thi* Inscription are full-length portraits of the three 
brothers, Swibat on the left, I jurwir on the right, entitled, chief of the ssauUears ; 
between the two Nicolas in a monastic habit ; to whom, probably on thi* account* 
the place of honour is assigned. Opposito to these under a window are the 
figure* of 8. George, S. Demetrius, and S. Theodore. 

This, then, was • mortuary chape) of these throe brothers ; and the state of th* 
grouod in tbo middle of the building seems to indicate that there was formerly 
a sepulchral vault beneath the pavement. Beyond, I.*. south of this church of 
8. Marina, is tbe snail chapel of 8. George, an the front of which M. Bruuel 
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Thin chapel Is very diminutive, bring only 13 ft. 4 In. lane, by H ft. J In. wide. 
Bat it hu a north side-chapel, 10 ft. 6 in., by (It wide. This tiny chapel baa 
an altar in situ, nimilur to that in thi north chapel of the cathedral. Lea aqua re 
a bantu, resting on a cash ion capital, supported on a round abaft, entirely of a 
Norman type. Tbedimetisions of tbia altar are 3ft. 2) in. high, the table" being 
1 ft C4 in, long, I it. 3] in. wide. I thought it waa a niricrslty of diminuUvenesa, 
"i led me to lake the measure*. In the east ai«ldal window of this chapel 
i a amall atone model of the Church of the Itcxurrcction at Jerusalem, another 



I of tho spirit of pilgrimage. Thia atone bore an invocation of spiritual 
blessing* on the deacon Uabriel-Ilagrat 

Thia Church of S. George waa erected by om of the superior* of the monaa- 
tery. aa an inacription on lie west front attend. " In the name of God, I, Grigol 
Naiphchoani*-l>ge', Superior of the holy brolhcra who dwell here at Saphare, 
hare built thia small chapel in memory of mv ainfnl soul, to the cod that the 
Lord may. throngh the ititercesalcm of K Saba,' the illuminator of monasteries, 
draw me from tha midst of those on HI* left hand, and count me among those 
on hia right hand. The Lord have mercy on Grigol, tho builder of thia." 

I have further to notice a very small mortuary chapel, at the north-east of 
the church of S. Saba, said to have been the depository of the abbota. It baa 
three rows of vaults, now exposed, and filled with skulls and human bones. 

To the west of the large church ia the belfry, consisting of a polygonal lantern, 
to which there ia an ascent from the exterior, while the ground door is occupied 
br a small chapel, dedicated to S. John Haptlsf, over the door of which, on 
either aide of a Greek cross, is this brief inscription. " 8. John Baptist, have 
merer on Joseph of lljag and hia sons. Amen." The tomb In the chapel is 
doubtless, that of Joseph, otherwise unknown to fame; but the fortress of Djig 
ia known aa the cmdle and nuraery of the race of tbe Georgian atabelea, on tha 
right bank of the Troblianha (or Djagis-Tsquel) to the north-west of Akhaltsich. 

The last chapel I have to name, la that of S. Simon (Peter), close to the 
northern entrance ; very small, and remarkable for nothing but the exquisite 
beauty and solidity of the masonry, which, indeed. It share* with all the other 
sacred edifice*. Ih* Prince Toumanoff informed mo that thia atone must have 
been quarried very many mile*— 1 think he said aa much aa aixty mile*— from 
thia spot, aa there ia none to be found nearer. It ia * fine, compact lime-stone, 
with a rich pink or rosy hue, which impart* a glow of warmth to tha whole of 
the buildings. 

The castle, which crewne the steep at the north-west of the church, and 
forma an Imposing object, presents nothing worth v of special remark) and I 

close, when I have 



• I may bring my ornr-long description to 
thai absolutely nothing remains of the domestic buildings of the 



ta of walla and foundations, among which I liked to fancy I could 
refectory not far from the small chapel of S. Peter. 
'*ou«nA.-Wc must now ascend tha Hirer Kur some twenty mile*, p_ 
the romantic village of Khcrtwla, with the fine ruins of Its once magnificent 
castle, situated on a bold, rocky promontory, formed by the confluence of the 
Tapravanie and the Kur, until we arrive at the extensive ruins of Tsounda in 
the midst of a district full of interest for a geologist. The village is situated on 
the right bank of the Kur, which held makes a considerable bind to the south. 
But we are, at present, only concerned with the church, which standa at the 
outskirts of the modern village, entirely abandoned to decay, though atill capable 
of complete restoration at a moderate outlay, It is of the same type aa that of 
Daba, already described a* the model of village churches: but' it has some 
feature* peculiar to itself, which I proceed to describe. It is baaed on an 
artificial foundation formes! of three or four courses of vers* large atone*, rising 
to a height of ten or twelve feet, and Is thus completely isolated, nor are there 
any indications of the steps by which the ascent must formerly have been 
effected. Tbe Komancaque doorway in the west front is slopped with solid 
masonry, laid in regular course*, and* in tbe centre ia a cross richly carved, with 
bunches of grapes suspended from the arm*. Over the door is a single window, 
ami one on each side, similar to those of Daba, with arabesque bands equally 
rich. This door is in the wall immediately overhanging tbe precipice, (m the 
south side the church appears to have been based on tha natural rock, which 
rites abruptly from a small plain. Hare, in later time*, a porch haa been con- 
structed, of irregular form, giving entrance Into the church under a flat dome, 
very richly carved, but now much decayed. The door ia flanked with shafts of 
very peculiar character, baluster shafu they may be called, but they more 
resemble, the bed-posts of the Jacobean period, than any known order of classical 
or Gothic art The church Is about 30 ft long by 20 ft wide, divided into two 
bays by flat pilasters, with an apeidal termination i the outer wall being, as usual, 
1 the moat notable feature of thia church, la a small court on 



with a wall torn* eight feet high, which I* pierced 
with loopholes, and waa evidently not only intended but actually used for 
a bastion, as the marks of balls and* bullets are still to be seen on the outer face 
of the masonry : another of the numerous token* that exist throughout this 
country of tbe hard, and sometime* desperate struggles, by which these chival- 
Christiana maintained their faith for many centuries aginst the vastly 
■ of their Mohammedan invader* from the south. The church, un- 
fortunately, is not dated ; but from its masonry and ornamentation, I should be 
disposed to assign it about the same date as the church of Daba, i. e. the first 
half of the fourteenth century. It ia now called 8. George's Church, but an 
inscription on the tympanum 'of the western doorway, informs us that it waa 
dedicated to S. John liaptiat, by Itchkith son of Goorgen, a name unhappily 
not known to history. 

flsaVsaaWs^MtoesrawrO 
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ARCHrTKCTlTIUI, PUBLICATION flOCIBTV. 

rE annual general meeting of this Society was belt] at the room* of 
Mm llWtitUte of British Architects, on Monday evening, when there 
wo* a numerous attendance. Amongst the gentlemen present, wo notices! 
Professor l>oualilson, Messrs. Arthur Ashpitd, ('. II Nelsun. Jamea 1*. St. 
A u by n, Benjamin Ferny. J. W. Papworth, Edward J. Anson, Harry R 
Newton. Octaviu* Hansard, T. J, Willson. George R BurnelL Joseph 
Jennings. Charles V. HavwonL J. P. Seddon, James Thomson, Horace Jom-«, 
0. J. Ferguson, Charlra R Bedells, &c Mr. AuTllvi 
unanimously failed to the chair. 
Mr. Carea then read the report for the jear, whan .Utcd, that In their but 



Committee alluded lo the delay which might possibly arise in producing Ike text Intended lo 
lie issued for the previous jear (ISuU) i their anticipations have not been unfounded . they 
hsi is, as jet only been able to pcepsr* one pan, cote porting the letter K ; but the terond part 
ia in s forward state. Slid will be Issued st the earliest pna»itile period. The preparation <*f 
the rciauuKrlut Is uudertsken by gentlemen much engaged in profesilonel dunes ; sad the 
Committee, therefore, refrain ftot* more than urging nn them an earlj attention to the claim, 
of Ihe Society. The careful revision by other,, and the rcsyuUile »ctrches and references to 
authorities, occasion, not unfrrvpMilitly, a atoppoge of the whole work In its printing, some- 
times extending; M srtki together, while »wie important «,uotlon it being invealigated. 
There is no doubt, that by neglecting the precaution, thus taken to secure accuracy, s quicker 
Issue night be obtained ; tail the Committee hesitate In alter the prcacnt arrangements, rest 
the work might be rendered of lets autheritv and be less esteemed. The flattering noli 
with which the last psrt hs» keen received, rJiow that, although >o long delayed, the ese 
tmn l< not .nfvrioe to peer lour parts, nor has the high claim or the work lo general aupf 
been In any wav diminished. The Illustration, to be Ireucd for 1*61 have, for along time, been 
prepared i and would have been iraucd pr ior to Ibis meeting, had not the cla.m. cd mit-eUnt 
matter., connected with the International Kxhibttlon, diverted the atlenUoo of one of the 
lithographer, from hia engagement, with the Society, I tun dels, log the completion of Ihe psrt: 
nearly all the platea are now primed, awl. therefore, tbe part will tone he ready foe diailhu. 
t oo. It will contain the follow Ingj.Utc* : rarni Buildings t Fountain | Groined Hoof itru 
Half- Timber Ifmue . I.vch Gate: Metal Work i fl ; Voaoue ; Pavement*, coloured (« > ; Ps.e- 
menu, in outline l si) ; Porch The subjects campmed in these fourteen plates have been se- 
lected from the petrolic- of Messrs. Bowman. H, S Born, V. P. Cockerel), J . T. Christopher, 
ti. Gntdle. O. Hansard. It J. Joeinem.T, S Pope, J. P. Seddon. G.Troefllt.tBil J. VY. Walton, 
who have kindly placed tbvlr valuable cnltectlons at ihedwfiosal orihe Committee. To all iheae 
xenl lenaen Ihe thanks of the Soriely are due, but toots twpeclally to Mr. Henry Bowman, of 
Manchester, for the liberal wanner In which he has perm. tied s ■elei tl<oi lobe made frncn his 
important ami unrivalled series of measured drawings uf Uie marble paverornl. at St. Mark's 
al Ventre ; from thb valuable soun-e tho C ommittee have secured material* lor the two 
coloured pistes, ami hsvs themselves lo ciprc,, their laihgatioo* lo Mr. Bowman Ix his 
kindness hi materially smiting them, not only In the arrangement and reduction of the 
examples for. but also In .uperloterKlng the sxeoulloa of, the plates, so as lo recur* Ih* 
proper colour, m printing. These tuboects, from their well-known i a '.us, have .u»aieJ to 
the Committee stifflcleetly Important lo warrant them in expending a largrr amount than 
uiual, bv adillng to the twelve plates ordinarily l..ued, uiicokoured impmainm of Oiwe 
ilMlgns.'ihowtng at s glance the key to their formation ; and thus being likely to prove ser- 
viceable lo the designers of ilmitsr weeks. To the last part U.ued there wa. prefixed a lot 
or tetioi. premised Ibr inrertion in the next parlor letter prc^a. arvl cemlribsitvotw andsiifjm 
uoos were invited from their frtenda who might havenotea on the vsrlosis suottsrU The 
Committee hope that the subscribers will evwic* their intseovt la the work by onmrounL 
taliog any information they may poavss, and the labours of the writers will be thui mate- 
rially aulsted, and the " Illcrlomary." at the Mine lime, usefully Incressed. A ■uggevli'iu 
which lately appeared In one of Ih* Architectural Journals, that the back stock .houkl be 
sold al a renuced price to provide funds for the ceanpletnwi of tbe undertaking, ha, afforded 
the Coenmlttee an opportunity of publicly renewing their pledge, thst no portion of the »oek, 
of the Society .hall be sold under the subscription price ( hear, hear ), and the continued acres. 
,u«i of new aobseribers convinces the Committee lhat the course they have taken is approved, 
and that II al the only one by which the Society could be maintained m a sound end urttafacutry 
condition. The arrangement* which were romrnenced in tStsi, and * 
were prrmltlsd to rpresd their .ubecriptloru for past year* over •« 
to rereiv* general approval, and it Is with much gratiflcatioi 

elves of this 



which new robeenber* 



it 

U anything 



required to allow wore decidedly the character which the work ha* otitained, Ihe Com- 
r eiaild refer with much sstnfscliosi lo the manner in which ll wa. taken up by Im late 
I lllgtines* Ihe Prince Consort, who, when the work was .ubmilleii for hu Inspect-nt. 



rruute of forty.lwo member, having availed ihemseT. 
were required I 
irutleer 1 
Hoyal |_ 

waa graciously pleased to bestow on It a careful scrutiny, which resulted in the order for the 
supply of the bonk to three of the Hoyal Ubrarlet. among recent acccMion* lo Ihe U.t of 
subscribers may be mentioned hi* Grate the Duke of Ilocclesith , Sir Watkln W. Wynii , 
Mr Hrtiry TtiOBiai Hope; the CorporalUm or the City of Ixnui™. lor the Guildhall Library; 
Ihe Council of Patent*. *c. The balanev iherts appended to this llcpnct *howril the recent 
ami expenditure on the several accounts: snd that the lialanee spplir able ror cmxiplettng Ibr 
luur for lnoii is «tH77 lax bcL, and fur ISol, CTti 15s. 6d ; the toul balance is hand twin* 
t 'Jii lis. 9d. 

After s careful review of the position nf their work, snd of other ilmilar undertakings. Ihe 
Committee are fully convinced that, notwlth.unding the delay*. Ihey are comparalivrly hut 
Utile in srrear; snd whlltl they fully lympathiie with their rrjuw uihetribeT*. in the 
auxlety thai all muit feet lo resell tho termination of their labour. Ihey entcrUm a deep 
ccmvKlioti Ihsl it is their duty, ss well as the true interest of tile Society, to Hardy lar 
more anxiously how to sustain the excellcnne of the work, than how lo hasten ll toward* as 
unsatisfactory concsusVon. 

Tin- Ciuiksts.il niovetl the adoption of tho Report, and Mr. Otuiitci R 
Bukunux seconded tbe motion, whirli wa* rarrieel, and alter it leugthtnisl 
convnrriation I lie n-part was unaniuiuusly aduptetL 

Vote* of thank* were paaaed with acx'lamat inn to tho Committee, tha 
honorary treasurer, tho honorary si-eretan,', and the Chairman. 



PROPOSED RESTORrrTION OF ST. MARYS CHtTRCH, 
OL1LDKOKD. 

IT is proTKisml to rest ore the ancient Gothic church of the Blessed Virgin Man-, 
Guildford, one of the (taest and most interesting ecclesiastical stnirtuTe* 
in Surrey, anil tha Arrhtrological Society of tbe county has been officially asked, 
through'the local secretary, to authorise the |iropo**d restoration, and "to give 
its sdvico on the instter. A special meeting of the Society was ai-curdlnglv 
convened, to consider tbe *pplication, which wa* fully and carefullv dssntasn. 
The result was that tbe honorary secretary of the Society, Mr. 8aaa,*haa written 
to tha applicant*, Mating that the council of tha Society had tbe pleasure of 
acknowledging the compliment txflered to them. In the solicitation of their 
advice, on the contemplated repairs of tbe church ; and that at a meeting 
especially convened, the council, after much consideration, had come to the con- 
clusion, that greatly aa they value the preservation of ancient buildings, the 
rule* of the Society place it out of their power to take active Mepa lending to 
interfere with any existing ancient fabric, especially that of St. Mary. Church, 
a building possessing in it* present condition so very many interesting featnr**. 
The only suggestion th* council felt it al present powaibl* to offer was, that in any 
works that may.be resolved upon, the utmost cars should be token to avoid tbe not 
infrequent result of modem restoration, namelv, Ihe destruction of tbe original 
characteristic* of the ancient pile. This church, which U 100 ft long, and 
62 ft. wide, and haa three apetdal enda, waa built on the solid rock, in the 
reign of Stephen. We hsve been informed that the 
be entrusted to Mr. Lower, architect. The eatic 



snd repairs In the nave of tbe church, including : 
interior, rebuilding the whole of the south wall. 



restoration Is to 
of alteration* 
and rcaooring the 
the whole of th* 

windowa of tha north and south aisles, and recovering the roof, is XI. 520; 
while the restoration of the whole of Ihe eastern portion of the church, or th* 
three apses, which Is also contemplated, will involve a further outlay of Xl,000. 
We trust tbat the utmost care will be exercised In the restoration, and that no 
niggardly disposition will be exhibited in the provision of ample 
a becoming rmrtomliun may be effected, and evervthlng like the 
a Ane architectural monument entirely avoided. 
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church, chatel. school, and other buildings. 

GREY Fauns' Ciuiicii. Rkadino. — The work of restoring this old 
building ia proprvaainir rapidly. Now that the Bridewell wall* have been 
removed, it in discovered Unit it large portion of the Eton« work U in a good 
state of preservation , and nil the old works thai eon bo safely left will ii'>l 
b« moved. The arches and pillars, with one or two except ion*, are complete, 
awl iu excellent condition; unil «tnl« we may have regretted that Iho 
budding hud been so long converted to audi a sacrilegious use a* that of a 
borough Bridi w. ll. tlicru is no doubt that that um baa been the means of 



largely protecting it from deeav. The Hint work on tome of the outer a alls 
ia alto io u good state, and wiQ only require "pointing; " and there U also 
much of the external atone work perfect The visitor ran now obtain some 
notion of the noble proportion* and former beauty of the church, and, from 
the way ill which the work haa been ao far carried out. we hare every con- 
fidence that the building will be faithfully raatored. We are glad to learn 
that Utit Rut. W. W. Phelps, through his architects, Messrs. Poulton and 
Woodman, haa succeeded in purchasing u piece of bind fem Mr. K. M. 
Sloeombr, on the north aide nf the church, for the purpose of building a 
transept, to correspond with one on the other aide. Portion* of the old 
floor hare been found ; and it append to hare consisted of small red tiles, 
coated with a yellow enaiuel. Contract* hare been entered into with 
Messrs. Wheeler for the iitone work, amounting to £1,8*6, and Mr. 
Shepherd, fur laying on the roof, carpenter* and tilers' work, for £899, the 
work in both case* to be completed at Christmas next. The contract for tho 
internal fitting* has not yet been settled. 

Fuoir* Chltx h. — ru<>iKa» Rkntubatiox. — The fine old parish church 
of Frorae is now in course of restoration. It is a good specimen of the old 
parish churclte* of England, of which Somersetshire boasts not a few. The 
first church was built and endowed by Aldhelm, Bishop of Sherborne, iu 
the tiaao of luu, King of Wcssex, ajj. 785. The first incumbent of whom 
we hear was Keinbuulus, who had the good fortune to be Chancellor to 
King Edward the Confessor, and who was no leu a favourite with William 
the Conqueror. Reinlwld is mentioned in the " Domesday Book," as priest 
of Frome. Henry I., into whose possi-ssioa all the lands of Reinbatd fell, 
and among tliein those of Frome, passed them over to the foundation and 
endowment of the Ablwy Church of Cirence*tcr ; and from that time, the 
abbot* of that monastery supplied a vicar to Erome. In after ages the lands 
panned (in the reign of James I.) into the hands of the fcmily of Thynne, who 
have ercr since enjoyed the patronage, advowson, and right of nomination to 
the vicarage. In luterlintes this church has become famous as the burial-place 
of on* of the best and most faithful confessors of the English Church — we 
allude to Thomas Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wells. " He had desired that, 
wherever he might die, he might be buried in the churchyard of the nearest 
parish within hi* diocese, and be carried to the gruve by the six poorest 
men in the pariah." And this wish was fulfilled. He lie* under the 
window of the chancel. A bras* tablet has been placed in the chauntry 
chapel adjoining, together with the gift of a painted glass window, recording 
the life of Kcu. This touching inscription appears upon it — " Imprisoned 
by one king, deprived by another." The church has, of late, licen pro- 
nounced unsafe, from mere old age and decay uf time, and now contributions 
are solicited fur its restoration. The chancel was restored, some fifteen 
years ago, by n committee, over which Mr. Marklaud, of Bath, presided. 
Those who reverence the memory of such a confessor as Ken, as well as 
those who sing his hymns — and in what church are they not sung ? will, 
we hope, contribute to this good work. A man who stood so distinctly 
before the Church, as a representative of the faith, opposed in one extreme 
to James II., and equally, on the other, to William III., and yet suffering 
at the hands of both, merits not a little at our hands. The parishioners, in 
public vestry assembled, have confided the work of restoration entirely to 
the hands of their present vicar (the Rev. W. J. F. Bennct). They, with 
others, have contributed already 43,600, but it ia feared that at least 
another £3,000 will yet be required. 

CuiFUL at Nbw Kxi'ttihc. — The denomination of Christians known as 
the United Methodist Free Church having ilctermined to erect a place of 
Warship at New Knutton, near Newcastle (Staffordshire}, recently purchased 
a site for that purpose in a convenient part of that rapidly mcrea-iui^ 
rQlage. Mr. Tango, of Newcastle, has contracted to erect the edifice for 
2170. The dimensions of the building will be 30 ft. by 'if ft., and about 
160 sittings will bo provided. The corner-stone was laid on Monday after- 
noon by Mrs. W. Law ton, of SilviTdale, and the ceremony appeared to 
create much interest, a large number of persons being present to witness it. 
After devotional exercises, the stone (under which was placed a bottle, eon- 
tji:iing a copy of the connexions! principles, a copy of the circuit regula- 
tions, the names of trustees, and the name of the person laying the stone) 
was lowered and adjusted. Mrs. I«wton then declared the corner-stone to 
he laid. 

Baptist Cbafiii. Wuleiihjua.— The foundation stone of • new Baptist 
chapel in Upper Lichfield .Street, was laid on Monday by the Right Hon. 
Lord Tevnhain. The chapel, which has been designed by Mr. 0. Manton, 
of Wolverhampton, will contain 664 sittings, snd the schools at the back may 
at any future time be added, which would increase the sittings by 260. Tho 
total cost will be £1,600, and it is exported that the building, which is being 
erected by Mr. I). Evans, builder, of Wolverhampton, will be completed by 
ninstmas. Lord Teynbam laid the memorial stone. It was placed in the 
front uf the building, ami Imrv the following inscription : — " This stone 
w«s laid by tho Right Hon. Lord Teynham, an the 10th day of May, 186'i.'' 
Beneath it was placed a gun botUc, containing several documents. 



Wksuyam Cuamu., Walsall Wood. — On Monday the first stone of a 
new Wwdeyau chapel was laid at Walsall Wood, by Mrs. H, Illuomer. of the 
Grove, IVtuaU. A silver trowel and a mahoganv mallet had been provided 
by a number of ladies, and were presented to Mr*. Bloomer by Mr. John 
Brewer. After the atone was laid, the Rev. William Naylor, the chairman 
of the Birmingham district, and the oldest minister in the Methodist church, 
delivered a Burnt impressive ad i Ires*, and gave a most comprehensive sum- 
mary of the Methodifet doctrine. The design of the chapel is of the early 
English style of architecture, and it will, cost ubout £.400. nearly £800 of 
which has been promised. 

Toi chbx End Cut-noi, Brat. — On Friday last, the church of Touchen 
End, Hray, win Consecrated with tho usual solemnities. This is the third 
additional place of worship erected in this extensive parish, within the last 
seven year*. Tuuchvn End, a hamlet on the White Wsltham lxmlrr, is 
more than two miles from the. parish church ; the greater portion of its 
population, therefore, could not. without much inconvenience, avail them- 
selves of its servici*. To remedy this evil, the new Church of Holy Trinity 
hss been erected, chiefly through the exertions of the vicar, the Rev. J. h. 
Austen I^eigh, aided by the munificence of one who still continues to take a 
lively interest in the flock dear to her late husband. The church, which 
will accommodate abont 160 persons, consists of nave and chancel, and is 
constructed of red and black brick, in the decorated style, with Bath stone 
dressings. Tho chancel window is adorned with stained glass, of geo- 
metrical design, and the south windows of the nave are filled with 
quarries, surrounded with coloured border*. Behind the altar, is a hand- 
some rcretlos of stone, diapered, and relieved with blue and gold. There is 
a nicely-placed credence in the north wall, adorned with tracery and sym- 
bolical clusters of grapes, and can of corn. The sanctuary is paved with 
Miuton's encaustic tiles. The altar rails are of stained deal, as well as the 
other fittings of the church. The front, of Caen stone, is octagonal, and 
inlaid with coloured marble*. The oak porch on the north side, is well 
proportioned, and imparts a pleasing and picturesque appearance to the 
building. As a whole, the church is as chaste a* it is unpretending, and 
reflects the highest credit on all concerned in its erection. Annexed to the 
church, ii a neat school and teacher's residence, harmonising with it in 
their general character. 

Staplbjohd. — The nave and aisles of this church having lately been re- 
stored and partially rebuilt, will bo opened on Thursday, June 12. Col- 
lections will be made at the offertory in the morning and after the evening 
service, in aid of the fund for restoring the church, in which there is a 
deficiency of atsMit £150. 

Tn» Cathuibai. or Gi-ssoow.— We have heard of the safe arrival of 
the painted glass for the east window of one of the noblest Gothic monu- 
ments in Scotland, Glasgow Cathedral. The figures in the new window, 
the gift of the Crown, represent the Fonr Evangelists, and are from the 
designs of Professor John Schrandolph, whose works in fresco are well 
known. Another window of sp<**isl local interest, the gift of the member 
for Glasgow, Mr. Buchanan, and of Mr. Hamilton, of Minard, has »!*.> 
reached the cathedral in safety. The three subjects are taken from the 
parable of the King and his servants, and have been designed by Mr. 
George Fortner, the author of several windows already iu the cathe- 
dral. 

1'xNNicrix. l-'nsi Chctk h, — The foundation stone of the new Free Church 
at lVnnieuik, near Edinburgh, was laid on Tuesday, by Duncan Cowan, Esq.. 
of Beesluck. Mr. Cowan stated that the cost of the new edifice would he 
£.2.060, of which there had already been subscribed £1,844. and £1,004 8s. 
paid up. The new edifice, which will occupy a site of much lieauty. (n the 
vicinity of fine natural sceneiy. will, when completed. 1« a great ornament 
to the neighbourhood in which it is to be placed. Its proportion* will be 
liandsome, its style of architecture in keeping with the locality ; and a 
steeple of one hundred feet in height will give to the building an elegant 
and distinctive character. The church will be seated for 600 persons. 
The design of the edifice is taken from plans furnished by Mr. Frederick 
Thos. i'ilkington, architect. 

St. Ci nuiauT S, Dahi ixotox. — The faculty enabling the commissioners 
appointed to carry out the work of restoring the ancient and fine old parish 
church of Darlington, to commence operations, haa been received. The 
suWriptioua now amount to £3,303 lis., which will more than covi-r, ac- 
cording to the estimate of Mr. George Oilla-rt rWt, the architect ap- 
pointed to make the alterations, that portion of the work which it has hern 
determined to carry out immediately. The estimated sum is £3, '240, com- 
prising £1,660 for restoration of building, and £1.700 for re-pewing. The 
total estimate to put the edifice in thorough und substantial repair, as well 
as to make it permanently safe and nceiire, amounts to £6,200, but the 
difference between the two estimates is for work which will either admit 
of some delay, or has been abandoned — prrhupe, for ever, but certainly for 
some cnunderable period. With a view to promote the object, the Archi- 
tectural Society and Archaeological Society of Durham and Norttmml criand 
havo determined to pay a visit to Darlington on Tuesday, the Srd of June, 
and Mr. Scott haa consented to read a paper on the prominent architectural 
features of the building ; the Rev. J. G. Pearson, the incumbent, to rend a 
paper <wi its history ; and Mr. Longstaff. of Gateshead, and Mr. Abbott, of 
Darlington, to exhibit and 
possession. A numlxr of I 
peeled to join them. 

Monument in Yom M in stub. — Avery elegant Gothic mural monument 
is now being erected in the south aisle of the choir of York Minster, bear- 
ing the following inscription : — " To perpetuate the Remembrance of Two 



id speculate upon some ancient coins in their 
the members of the Yorkshire Society are ex- 
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Members of thin Cathedral Church, departed to the mercy of God: William 
Mason, Canon Residentiary, and Hector of Anion, ■what* poetry will be his 
most enduring monument; born, 1724; died, 1797; and hi* nephew, 
William Henry Dixon, Cauon Residentiary, and Vicar of Bishopthorpe ; 
bom, 1783 ; died, 1854 ; this Monument is erected by Mary Ann Dixon, 
widow." This monument has been executed by Skidmore. of Coventry, 
whose screen in metal work for Hereford Cathedral forms so prominent and 
attractive a feature in the International Exhibition. The monument now 
being placed in York Minster is in the name style of workmauidun, and will 
form another to tho many beauties of that noble cathedral. 

St. Joilx's Enscopju. Chuim.ii, Emxuraou.— A stained gla** window, 
of (Treat beauty, both in tho design and in the colouring, has just been 
erected in thin church, by Mr*. Gray, of Cancgray, in memory of her 
deceased husband. There are threes distinct subjects represented on the 
window — the chalice, surrounded by vine leave* and bourne* of gram* 
(emblematical of Christ, the true vine); nn Agxtu Itti, of the same design 
an tluit in Merton College, Oxford (emblematical of the Lamb of God, that, 
taketh away the sin of the world) ; und (what forms the chief picture, on 
the window) the proclamation of the "good tiding, of great jov," liv the 
angels, to the shepherds, on the plain* of Bethlehem. The window waa 
executed by Messrs. Chance, uf Birmingham. 

i.r WA, ,' 80KSS — The **!> >n S of ,! > e fir »t "tone of the chapel-of-ease at New 
Wakoken, took place yesterday (Thursday) afternoon, Mr. Young, the 
Mayor of w ubench, performing the ceremony 

Wobcrstrb.— The Bnptb.U of Worcester have purchased, for 2.000 
guineas, some property in Nicholas Street, in that city, for the site of a 
new chaprl. 

MRUioruxB.— The Mrtioumt Htroldwyt that " the Wesleyan MethodiMs 
hare built for themselves the finent ecclesiastical structure in Melbourne — 
a rathodral-like structure — at a very largo, cost." 

^j 0 " Chi-bch, xbab LnraitruoL.— Mr. nenry Jefferson, of Spring- 
field, has put three large mrmorial windows, of stained glaw, in the east 
end of Egromont Cliurch, in affectionate remembrance of his late wife. 
Each square shows some particular incident of our Saviour'* life, from hi* 
b ^V^, 1 "* MWMion - Th*"*. together with four window* of stained glass, 
which Mr. M-Qrllan pot in a few years ago, give the east end of the church 

Mr W^EUb^k 00 " rt0n ° WOrk ' " ^W^' ™ OTCfutcd * 



Ktar.'kiTnix op CincHSrran Cathedral— Since tho spring weather set 
I lie work at the cathedral has |irogrc#*ed rapidly; of tie four piers 

it of fourteen 
_Jv as high. By the 
>ve all four of the piers 
ill be completed before 



which are to support the spire, one has already reached a 
feet from the ground level, and the other three are nearly 
present contract, Mr. Bushby wax required to have 
fourteen feet high by the middle of June, but they wi 

that time. This looks very horx-ful, more especially as the way in which the 
wwk has been done has called forth the highest encomiums from Messrs. 

■ill ! * oU 1 * n<l !SUt * r ' ,Ur two architects. In the course of a few days it 
will lie settled who is to have t he contract for finishing tho work for carrying 
the spue up to its original height. 

GuMT SwBATox.-'nie church at Great Swraton, near Northallerton, 
Yorkshire, ha* been reopened, after having been dosed for about three 
quarters, of a year; while undergoing a work of restoration, at a cost of 
atwut £800. The restoration has txvn eftVted from plan* by Mr. O. E. 
Street, of London. Tlie open roof has been slated with green, blue, and 
rod slates alternating, and surmounted on the chancel, nave, and porch 
with a cross. The navr, paved wilh blue stone and ml tiles at the comers, 
is provided with handsome open seat* of pitch pine, varnished, &c., alxmt 
3 ft. in height. All the sittings have shelve* in front, whereon to place 
prayer and hymn books, &e. The pnlpit is entirely new, of fine limestone, 
mounted with a very liandsomo brass desk. The old Romanesque font, 
with its massive oaken cover, is placed on the south side of the western end 
of the nave. The chancel, restored entirely at the expense of the rector, 
the Rev.M. Anderson, jun.. is paved with Minton's tiles, Tand lias a hand- 
some domed roof. The stalls, which are of oak, «v flttted up with good 
taste, and the chancel is enhanced in appearance, having a very handsome 
and ornamental screen. An oak lectern, from which the lessons will be 

o' ** El"" ed ou '" i<1 '' tl >' - wreen, and the prayers will be mid from the 
stalls. Tlie altar rail* arc of oak ; and tho altar table, covered with hand- 
some green cloth, lias a super-altar of black marble, from the Isle of 
Man. The rtirdrw, both beautiful and massive, in «f marble, inlaid 
with alabaster, with a .Maltese cross of coloured marble in the centre. 
The east window is of richly stained glass, being a memorial. The old 
church had no vpstry. which was found to be a great inconvenience. 
That is now obviated by u small but comfortable vestry, built on the north 
side of the ehancel, over the doorway of which is a handsome scroll, with 
an appropriate inscription. 

Ofrnixo op TBMiMaBTiti.it Baptist Chapel. Roath.— On Thursday 
this place of worship was opened. The new structure, which is of a verv 
pleasing and commodious character, will cost about £3,200, a great part of 
which is collected ; and as a gentleman has promised with his donation of 
£110, to add 6 per cent, on the amount collected up to the opening servio-s, 
the malingers are anxious to do the best they can towards clearing the 
whole off. and to commence their career free from that terrilde enemy - 
debt. Messrs. Habershon anil Pitt, of Newport, wcr* the architects, and 
Mr. Stride, of Cardiff, the builder. The chapel is situated between Cardiff 
and Ruatli, and is in the early English Gothic atvle of architecture, having 
a transept and nave of equal dimensions, being" 70 ft. by 44 ft There is 
room for 1,100 persona, and the scats are very comfortably formed a* to 
mom, ttc. There is no pulpit, but a ncmi-circular platform, erected after the 



manner of the one in Mr. Spurgeon's Tabernacle. The baptistry, which is 
in front of the platform, and is raised about 3 ft, above the chapel floor, is 
of Bath stone, with marble seats inside. 

Proposed Exi.ABnauv.NT ov All Saixts' Chviich, Pavrrfjct, York. — 
It is proposed to extend the whole width of the east end of the church to 
the extremity of tin- present flagging, viz., 9 ft., and to give up to the board 
of h.'ulth an equal number of square feet of the churchyard on the south-east 
side of the church, in order that Copp-rgate might be widened. Any addi- 
tional ground required by the Council for the further widening of Copper- 
gat*, or at the west end of the church for tho proposed Corn Exchange, the 
rector intimates would be sold to thi-m at £1 u square yard, and he also 
claimed the right of selling the ground now used as a footpath between 
Copot-rgate and High Ousegate. Th* proposed enlargement is opposed, not 
merely because it would produce an obstruction and a curtailment of the 
space now used for the corn market, but also on the ground that the church 
at present is more than sufficient to accommodate the parishioners who 
attend the above place of worship. Then- teems to be a i 
the pariah against the proposed enlargement. 



lied on the 
Gothic, having upon it the figures c 
drapery, in a recumbent 'position. 



GENERAL ITEMS. 

STATm or Loun Macaulat at Cambuctkir.— We understand that Mr. 
Woolner has been selected to execute the statue of Lord Maeaulay. which 
i* to be placed in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Moxvkext to tub i -ATX Ladt J«hx Maxxkks. — A monument, which is 
Maid to have been admirably executed, has been erected by Lord John 
Manners, in Rowsley Church, near noddon Hall, in memory of his lady, 
~th of April, 18o4. In style it resembles the middle-poiiil.'d 
"a female and child, enveloped in ample 
with an angel at the head, apparently 
the pillow. These figures, with the carved capitals, panels, &c 
are of white statuary, the columns of russet marble, and the other portions 
of Darley Dale stone. The monument is placed in the centre of a mortuary 
chapel erected specially for its reception, the floor of which is inlaid with 
rich marble mosaics, displaying the circle and the cross, emblematical of 
"Eternity and Religion." The whole has been designed and executed 
under the superintendence of A. Salvin, jun., Esq. The figure was executed 
by Mr. Calder Marshall, R.A., and the sculpture and architectural part of 
tie monument by Mr. J. Forsyth, of Hnmpslcad Road, London. The 
lieautifully inlaid floor waa executed by Mr. A. Tomlinson, of the Mnaeam, 
Bakcwcll, and tho design and the materials employed — the Derbyshire red 
and grey marbles — give the interior a very rich effect. The whole of the 
materials used are from Derbyshire. An a work of art it will doubtless be 
an object of interest to the tourist when visiting Haddon. Lady John is 
tho only member of thi* noldc family interred in this neighbourhood for 
upwards of 200 years. 

TuaMcNicni-i. Moxvubxt — It is proposed to erect a monument to the 
memory of Mr. Mc Niooll. the late steward of the Karl of Airlie. The 
form for commemoration intended is that of an obelisk, to be erected 
Alyth Churchyard. It is not expected any difficulty will be found in i 
a sum sufficient to accomplish so desirable an object. 

Thb S tv nor. Moxt'Hsxr, BinMtxoHAJt. — Wednesday next has been fixed 
upon for the inauguration of the memorial statue of the late Mr. Joseph 
Sturge, at KiTc W ays, Birmingham. The pedestal is now complete, and 
in the course of a few days the cmtnd and subordinate figure* will be placed. 
It was intended that Lord Brougham, a fellow-worker with Mr. Sturge in 
the anti-slavery cause, should have presided at the ceremony, but his 
lordship does not expect to bo in England at the time. The borough i 
ber», Mr. Cobdeii, Sir J. Pakington, Mr. Adderley, and others are i 
to be present. 

PnixcB AtBRBT MKifoutAL at Oxponn.— The fountain in St. Giles, Ox- 
ford, with a statue of the Prince Consort substituted for King Alfred, has 
hern ginn up ; ami at a public meeting it ha* Isn resolved to add a new 
wing to the Radcliffc Infirmary, to be called the Albert Wing. There appear* 
to be £3,000 in hand for the purpose, and half a* much again is required, 
the raising of which will constitute the memorial. 

DiotounoK of thb Mabtrllo Towku at Oti.uxoKAv. — A party of 
Royal and Indian Engineers have commenced the demolition of the old 
martello tower — erected in the reign of Charles I„ at Dillingham, to protect 
the entrance to Chatham harbour — to make way for the proposed enlarge- 
ment and extension of Chatham dockyard. The tower is of great strength, 
and will In- destroyed by means of heavy charges of gunpowder. 

Thb Huiunxo of Qcrrx's Collrou, ('our. -The preparatory notices to 
to entitle the authorities to seek compensation from the ratepayers of Cork 
city for the malicious burning of the college have ln-rn*rrved on the parties 
deputed by law to receive them. The estimated value of the property de- 
stroyed i* £7,060. of which £5,000 is claimed by the commissioners of the 
Board of Works for the injury to the building and the destruction of public 
property, and £2,060 by the professor* and students, ns the value, of the 
personal property belonging to them which had been consumed. 

Srwaob of Towns. — The Select Committee on the Sewage of Towns 
have agreed to the following first report : — "1. That careful and exact 
experiments are necessary to elucidate the agricultural value of sewage, and 
the best mode of applying it. 2. That such experiments have been carried 
on at Rugby by the commission ' appointed to inquire into the best mode of 
distributing the sewage of towns, and applying it to beneficial and profitable 
use. 3. That it is desirable that these experiments shall he 
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Cbtstai. P»i-ic« Aht Uxuk». — Subscribers of one guinra have, in addi- 
tion to their chance in the forthcoming prize distribution, the right of 
•electing a presentation work from a copyright series of fifty art manufac- 
tures of varied design and great excellence. An illustrated prospectus may 



br had on application to the London and proTineiai agent*, and at the 
Crystal Palace, where, specimen works are on view. 

rm>ros»i> Puci of Worship fob tub Di.tr akd Plain. — It is pro- 
posed to erect a place of worship for the Deaf and Dumb, a Homo for the 
Aged, &C-, in connection with the Association in aid of the Deaf and 
Dumb. The Right. Her. the Lord Bixhop of London is the patron, and the 
committee appesu for assistance to erect an edifice, which is to comprise 
a place of worship for the deaf aud dumb, as they require religious instruc- 
tion conveyed in the finger-and-sign language to be profitable; a home for 
the aged and infirm ; and a room for secular lectures, evening reading, &c, 
as a counter attraction to lower places of resort. 

Christ Chtuch, Pkbtiinvillb. — A recent appeal by Dr. Courtenav states 
that the necessity for this church, for a population of 14,000, all admit. The 
evils, both physical and moral, sought to be counteracted by it, are known to 
many, and the materials on the ground must decay if the work is not forth- 
with resumed. The Bishop of London, to meet the extreme urgency of the 
case, will consecrate the nave on its completion. £2.000 are required. 
Churchmen who can sympathise with their poorer brethren, and who love to 
see their own principles effectively applied, will rarely find an undertaking 
combining so many points of interest. One metropolitan parish, impressed 
by the importance of the objects, applied very lately, through their Church. 

" ' i elm 



wardens, a portion of the offertory to this church and the mission work at 
Pentonville. 

Tub Catholic V'xrvBusrrr or Ireland. — The foundation-stone of the 



The 



Catholic University will be laid on the third or fourth Sunday of July, 
time has been selected with a view to tho presence of several of the 



prelates of America, on their return from the 
to the Irish episcopacy and clergy generally, some of the 



the bishops 
aities will t» 



Eternal City ; and, in addition 
most eminent of 

•I* France, and u few of the rectors of the continental univcr- 
' present. Every grade of Catholic educational institution in 
the kingdom, from the village school to the University, will be represented. 

0-mwino of the New JJruob at Westmixsteb.— On Saturday, at the 
early hour of 4 n.m, the long-expected opening of the new Westminster 
Bridge for traffic took place. This early hour was selected as being the hour 
of the birth of her Majesty on May 24, 1819. at Kensington. But for the 
lamented death of the Prince Consort, the bridge would nave l>een opened 
by Her Majesty in person. A salute of 24 guns was fired, corresponding 
with the number of years which Her Majesty lias reigned. The new bridge 
is very nearly twice as wide aa any of the bridges over the Thames. Within 
the parapet it is 84 ft. 2 in. wide. Of this the footways occupy 28 ft., the 
road for the light traffic 39 ft., the. tramways 14 ft. 8 in., and the space 
between them 2 ft 6 in. The tramways consist of iron plates bolted to lim- 
bers, and laid upon an elastic bed of cork and bitumen. The kerb of 
the footway is formed of Ross of Mull granite ; the footway itself is of Blasti- 
field's tcrru-cotta. It inclines towards the parapet with a fall of 1 } inch, 
and a gutter on each side carries off the water. The value of this material for 
paving purposes may be estimated by the fact that when rubbed with sand 
and water against Yorkshire stone the stone lost twice as murh as the terra- 
cotta. The pavement is laid in diamonds, and it has a very pleasing effect. 
The spans of the different arches are: No. 1 and 7 arches, span »4 ft 9 in.; 
Nus. I and 6, 104 ft. 6 in. ; >"os. 3 and 5, 115 ft. ; centre arch, span 120 ft. 
Tho arches am formed of seven ribs, which are of cast iron, with the excep- 
tion of the crown or centre pieces, which are of wrought iron, as owing to 
their not being so deep at this part, greater strength of metal is ri'quired. 
The foundations of the bridge were formed withuut tho use of the time- 
honoured coffer-dam, and the large expenditure which the construction of 
them would have involved has, therefore, been saved. A series of piles 
were driven into the 1st! of the river, which form the base upon which tho 
piers were to rest. There are 145 piles in each pier, and they are driven 
to an average depth of 29 ft . The pressure on the bearing piles of tho 
bridge is 15 tons, while upon the Londun Bridge it is as much as 80 tona; 
the pressure on each square foot uf ground is but two tons, aa compared with 
five and a half tons at London Bridge. The roadway of tho new bridge is 
12 ft. lower than that of the old Westminster Bridge, the gradient at 
the centre arch is 1 in 362, at the two ncEt 1 in 123 and 1 in 
75. tbe two next 1 in 57, and on the abutments 1 in 54. Tho fol- 
lowing is a statement of the quantities of materials used in the con- 
struction of the new bridge: Timber in bearing piles, 45,700 cubic ft. ; 
cast iron (in foundations), 1,600 tons; ditto (in superstructure), 2,600 tons; 
wrought iron (in foundations), 70 tons; ditto (in superstructure), 1,300 
tons; Oranite and other stones (in the piers and abutments), 165,000 
cubic ft. ; brickwork (in Portland cement), 21,000 cubic yards ; concrete (in 
Portland cement), 30,000 cubic yards. The old bridge, which has now 
been superseded, has stood for 1 10 years, and, with very slight interruption, 
had during tbe whole of that period afforded accommodation for the yearly 
increasing traffic between the two sides of the river. The bridge was com- 
menced in 1739, and after twelve years was completed at a cost of *T380,500. 
It was originally intended to hare been built of wood, and some progress 
wiu mude in the foundation of the piers for a work of that description, 
when it was afterwards found necessary to build it of stone. Westminster 
Bridge was the second bridge erected in tho metropolis, and at that 
time there existed only Old London Bridge, with its steep ascent arid 
narrow roadway of twenty feet, a noble gateway, a chapel, and other 
buildings, which had stood for nearly six centuries, bad twenty arches, the 




whole water-way being but 450 ft When Lsylordaye proposed, therefore, 
to open the river by a stone bridge with only thirteen arches, he was con- 
sidered a lm)d and rush man. He, however, succeeded, and Westminster 
Bridge was accounted one of the wonders of the world. The arches were 
thirteen in number, with two small culvert arches. It provided a dear 
waterway of 820 ft., or nearly double that of Old London Bridge. The 
present, bridge was commenced in May 1854. but various delays subse- 
quently occurred, and it was not till almut the middle of 1859, that Mr. 
Page was enabled to proceed vigorously with the bridge, which is tho 
fourth constructed by that engineer over the Thames, 

Bi'Ilbebs' Bexevoi.ext IxsTiTmox. — Elbctiox of Pexsionebs. — 
Yesterday (Thursday) afternoon, u meeting of the Builders' Benevolent 
in was hefd at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, for the 
of electing three pensioners — two males, and one female- The choir 
was occupied by Joseph Plucknett, Esq. There were thirteen candidates, 
and the following were elected : — Robert P. Day, 34 Grey Street. Webber 
Row, Blackfriurs Road, aged 61; builder, &c. Is paralysed on the right 
side, with speech affected, and is totally unable to earn his living. — Thomas 
Lawrence, 9 Pesborough Terrace, Harrow Road, aged 66; who for 16 
years carried on the business of a bricklayer and builder, in Rolls Buddings, 
Fetter Lane ; has suffered for several years from a chronic affection of tho 
lungs, that incapacitates him for business. -Sarah Wright 27 St. Pauls 
Terrace, Camden Town, aged 68 ; widow of the late W. Wright, plasterer, 
Camden Town, who died three years ago, leaving her totally unprovided 
for. She has hitherto entirely supported herself by her own exertions, but 
from Ul health and defective sight is no longer able to do so. 

TENDERS. 

PUBLIC-HOUSE AT TOSGHAM, HEAR . 
For additions and rrpslrt to s puhlic-houae at To 
Care, Eeq. Maun. Knar snil Scapley, architcc 

F. Birch, Farnham .", 4400 0 0 

For buildlnc s puhUchouar, alaNine, ant" 
Mewarl, Ejzir and Stapler, architects, 

F. Birch, — i in £1,100 0 0 

HOTEL, I'TTOXKTER. 
For alteration* to the White Hart Hotel, fJuoxctrr. Mr. H. Serlrenrr, architect. 

Steward, Dcrtoy _.«« 0 0 | Malhewa, Leek £''7i 0 0 

SCHOOL BOOM AND CLASS ROOMS, BEDFORD. 
For tho erection of s new icheol-room suit clsaa-rooma, attached tu Howard Chapel 
Bedford. 

ll«irv. s"57t 0 0 1 Hull arlTf 0 0 

Reynold* and Son ... S3i 0 0 Houfhttm in in»nmii 4*1 10 0 

Corby 580 0 I) Franca* suit Son ..„..-._... 449 4 0 

Sorman ..„„...„.„„.„__.._.„. « > Gl 

The tender of Fnutcia and Sun was accepted, and the worka, we undcrauni!, are to tie 
commerced forthwith. 

COUNTY GAOL. HEREFORD. 
For addition! and altenukma to the Hereford County Gaol Mr. Win. Chick, Count jr Sur- 
lier! 

i and Son Roar-. ... eWO 0 0 I Ruddle and Thomoaoo, Pcter- 

Hereforaj U« 0 0 borouxh (accepted) stl.46»5 0 0 

B*|k*ton«, Hereford , 1,585 0 0 I 

COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

CATHEDRAL. 

Coas — Architect* are Inritcd to furnish do. ana Tor the erection of the cathedral of St. 
Flnbsr, Cork, at aeoat nut eaccedinit 1 15.0UO. A premium of f]Ut> will be |tvrn for the 
beat sad moat aiiproard Ltan, and £» for the »cro(til . Plan* and deals?" to be aenl to Ihe 
hon. secrruuiefl.ven, the Archdeacon of Cork. Iter. J. N. Woodrofle. or T. af.Uiborne.Keq , 
Cork, not later than thelatof Ausuatneit. Furtnerlnfonnationanslaplanoflheaiteaaar 
br obtained on application to W. C, Bennett, Fsq,, notary puUic arid Chapter clerk, 
B South Mall. Cork. 

CHURCH. 

Lsawisuros — Plan* and estimate*, in aectiooi. are required for the completion of (he 
narlah church of Leauntngton. The nave, the chancel, and the north transept belli* 
' aire. It ia intended to proceed to erect the remaining portion! of Ihe work la 
Architect! are Invited to rend In pUni and cuim-Ue*, in aectiom, foe creeling 
Iratwyt, the »e**ry, Ihe lantern tower, and Ibe bet) tower ; which u La intended 
lo build In atrlct harmony with the architectural alale of thiwe porfkana ef the church 
nuw erected. Increased aornanmiKlation in the church la moat deurable. A premium of 
cM) will be siren for the heat act of plana and ratlmatca in Uie .ipiiiUin of the Coiiiuiitteo, 
which mual be aenl. aesled and under motto, to Mr. O. Rojrera. s'e.bold Mrert. Lemming, 
too, on or before tho IIS June, of whom ill rurthcr particular! may be obtained. 
SCHOOL. 

lUnsos — Plana and apsti oration* are required on or before the lat June, for the Knighton 
National School. Radnarvhlrc, comprielng Bar**, Gkrta*. and Infanta* School and Claaa 
Rooms, together with reaideneea fur Waaler and Miatrrsa. For information aa to alts and 
other particular!, apply to the Rev. J. R. Brown, Incumbent of Knighton. 

LIBRARY AND READING ROOMS. 
Diawisi.iuM— The Free Lluranoa' Committee of the Council of the Borough require plana, 
• ectinraa, aprclncatlocti. and estimate! for the erect. mi of a free reference library and 
reailuig-ronena, lending-library and newa-rooma. and gallery of art, upon the piece of 
rscant land adjoining the Midland Inatitute Buildlnc with an eUrretiocr uniform with 
the raid building. Intending competitor* are requeued to lend In their plan, apecirt- 
catloru and raUnuUs, under cover, lo Thonvaa ■sundbrldge, Town Clerk. Town Clerk'* 
Office. Tesnpie Street, endorsed " Plana for Free Reference Library llullding*," on or 
teror* th. Iftth June. PartlcuUri of the xeommmlsbou required, and of the condition 
ef competlUon, together with a Utliographed plan of the ilte. ma, be obtained on appli. 

Cstfkaf), 

MEMORIAL. 

GUMTRvrv* — The committee apeminted to carry out the Hooper Memorial, at Gloucester, 
Invite sculptors to intrant laodela of dcalem Tor tbe figure c«f Htihup Hooper, which ta 
Intended to be placed uniler the c*mmj of the monument >urt erected in the churchyard 
of St. Mary tie Lode, (iloucoater. The medcU or ataitucttea to bo carved in atone, ai*a to 
he one qtaarter the real height (7 feet). The author of the beat dealf;n, appnrvnl by the 
commit!**, will be appointed to execute the TuU-tlied figure, and the aura of ten guioeu 
will be awarded for the •ecurxi-beit dcaigo. 

ALMSHOUSES, 

KiiTHt* CumfaWTa—A plan is wanted by the Salteta* Company foe almahouaea to acco- 
modate twelve almiwoincn and aix almamen, on a plot ot sro»ur>d, about twintjr milc-i m 
the country, corapriatna; two acrce It being pnipuaed to nxpend on the building- and tbe 
neceaiary drain***}* a a urn not exceeding e^.OUJ, a premium of ia offered fur the 

plan wtiK*! ah all be cooaidcred the moat eligible for the purpose. The aurceaalul party 
will be expected to ftiraiah a proper ipeciftcalton of tbe requisite works, and the premium 
will be paid kmmedialelf it ia aacertainrd to the aatikfartion of the t'uurt of Asatatanta that 
the propnaad buildings ran tie erected fur the aura mentioned. A plan of the ground and 
ftatemcnt aa to acwmmodatioa wanted can be seen at the ofrW of the Clerk of the Com- 
pany, at Setters' Hall. St Swlthin's Lane , at which nftce the plain must be ddiT«red on 
or before Tucaday, the 3rd day of June, i8tB, bete 18 o'clock ft noon. 
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WORK HOUSE. 

riiuiu.- The fiuanlians of Ihc Carlisle Union ofh>r > premium of tXI for the let of plane 

approved by tbem ana tbe Poor Lew Board, for ■ new workhouse, capable of ecctimmoda- 
bnR 'i\ ajult Inmate*, anil drilrnrd In iui h a Tn.iin.cr as to allow of enlargement, without 
Interfering w ilh the uniformity of the external a*x>rarxe>pe. The lite for the erection of 
the ulil workhouse Is situated At Puarhill, eat the emit lid* of* Carlisle. All plan* to be 
•ent lo (he Clerk on or before June £1. 
Hasrra. — For the work* required to be don* In making certain alterations It*, anil addition* 
lo, the Alverstokr Workhouse. Plan*, arc., at the Hoard-room of the workhouse on and 
after the ISIh Mar. or at the offle. or Mr. Thomas Hellyer, Bouerrle Howie. Ryde. lite of 
Wight, architect, of •bom every Information may be obtained, and b.U* of quantitlra 
ma* be had. 

OAOL AND HOUSE OK CORRECTION. 
xrrM_T1>e Town Council of Egeter are desirous to be Informed If the tweaent City Gatd 
and llouee or Correction ran be made available ao aa to satin, the requirement! uf the 
law, aa to the rmiilrurtion of geoU and hmiirs of encTCcl>on i and they Inrile architect! lo 
ascertain If It la iiraetarabJc that the present Cltr llaol and Homo of Correction can ho ao 
altered. Ther otSV a premium of *"» for the plan of alteratlotu which ihall be considered 
the beat, and If aucb plan be carried Into effect, the architect producing it will ho employed 
to superintend the execution of the work at the uaaal cntntniiilon. but In that event bla 
premium la to merge In hla rominurion. A premium of fHO will be given rur the plan 
which aha II be raisldered the lerond beat. Plana to be lent in before the aecond Wi-dncs- 
day III Jurat. 

CONTRACTS OPSN. 

CilaTnara-rnrlmpiweraenUlowW Mary's. . 

left at the Royal Engineer citSce, t hatharn, where bllli it quantltl*. may be 

up to Friday the Xahltut 
Alt.i.i.iioT.— For painting externally Ihe cavalry barrack*. Aklerihot, in the county of 

Hani*. Copica nf Hi* specification, con " 

at Ibe floral F.nginecr office, Alder! hot 
Woolwich.-* For renewing the 

Wing, Royal Artillery Warmer. 



rpecincalion. cniiditiiiiM of contract, and forma of tender to be 
up to the SBtl of June proximo, 
g and load gutter* of the soldiers' 



, right 

r~ei j i h i i Woolwich, by mcsaim-menl. Partle. ilc.iring tu tender 
for the execution of three works, tn leaic their name* at the Royal Ijiglnerr oftre, 
Wwlwleb, on or before the tth June 



IIavijvo Rain..*. Ila-r*,.- 



COAST GUARD STATION. 




For the erection of a coast guard station at Havllng Hedge, near 
Havent, Hani*. Drawing* and ertecifkatitin may be in-pert erf at the Coaat Guatd 
Sutton. Haylltig Bridge, or at the Admiralty Coast Guard urtler, Spring 
to Saturday, list May | and lender* rrreired up to the Slut of Jung. 

METROPOLITAN MAIN DRAINAGE. 
Sntrrwiart O.-rrau. Woaxs, Caniaxxm — For the neistrwllnn uf 
bouse, chimney, tilth-hoists, coal-shrda, dwclnng-b 
work. In connection therewith, at Crossness, 
at the Metropolitan Board of Work* office, 
be Bent in on ith July. 

CHURCHES, ETC. 

StrnsGaotmra, Kgxr — For Ihe erection of a new church at Kittingbourne. Kant Plana 
to be seen at the office of Mr. Wjrobar, W*lbrook, Mansion House, London, and tendaca 
will be recclrcd by Mr. Smith, Rose Place. Sillingtmume, up to the jilt May. 
I a. i. . in — For the erection of n new Calbollc church, to be built art Kcnmare, The parish 

priest witi. show the plans and specifications, and win receive tender* up lo June 1. 
t 'aurar.nr, IUik .-For Ihe renovation and enlargement of All Saints Church, In the 
' of Ureal Bourtim, Crourrdy. near Ilanburv, Oxon. Plans to be seen at the office 
• Wlmpole Street, London to the i«h mat, and at 8 
f June. Tenders received to June 3rd, by the Rev. 

CHAPELS ETC. 

Hal, Mo*««rrw.inxi.-For the erection or a 'new chapel and vrwtrle* no Ihe site of the 
wcaent Ccmgrvwatiii.ial rtiaisel at Uik. Moiimnuthirnrc. Fanlrutari may be obtained of 
the architects. Messrs. W. 11. llabeisbon and Pile. ,K Blnomih. trv Smier», London | Park 
Square, Newport, Monmouth , and Belveilere. Tredegar, i. Ic. I srdlfi. 
Plvwol'tii. — For a new Congregational rha|ct and school! at Plymouth. Plans lo be seen 

at Norley Chapel Schaiol-nKiina, Plymouth, Tensler* received up toVnd June. 
Lata. — Far the execution or the Stonemason ami ltiU kU;rr , s wu.rk, In ojic Contract, of 

31st Inst. 

d. and the 
Plana and 



nf Mr W,l larn White, architect, W 
High Street, Manbunr, to the Sbd 0/ J 
tba VicwtrfCropredy. 



Brldgwood, 
, architect. 



Ctmlalbua, llaarroai. - For the taking down of Cowbridge Chapel, Hertf 
erection or a new Congregaliorjal cliajiel and acliools on the present site 
ijierincalioii* at ihe old Chapel hcbool-room and at the otIW of Ui* atchllecta, Meeara. 

" SCHOOLS. 
DunTfiaii— For making alteration* and additions to the school of John Addes's Charity, 

Dent ford. Plans and specifications may be seen, and further particulars obtained on 

application to Joseph Liddtard, Esq., architect, ft Kent Terrace, I'pper Iload, Deptfnrd. 

Tenders lo be delivered at thenlniea of Mr. W. Saisdotsi, Solicitor, Sialics Place, Dept. 

ford, on or before find June. 
EinaTox.—For cleaning, painting, He. Rt. Peter'* Church behoves, Sackrille Street, Ever- 

ton. Tenders received to the J let inat. 

VILLA. 

Hsxr-t-For the erection of a villa residence at Motley Hants. Plans, »e., at Mr Harris's, 
i and after the iVnd Inst. Tender* to the archltert, Mr. John 
, Winchester, on or before iho 5th June. 

ROAD MAKINn, ETC. 
: road and drains at Finetiley. Hans to be seen at the ultWof 
,31 New Bridge Street. Hlachfrian, 

DWELLINO HOUSES. 

Starroan-For the erection of Ave houses, at Forrtirldge, (br Mr. John F. 
Wolverhampton Rood, suitord. Drawing!, fte , with Mr. Henry Ward 
Bank Pasaage, Stairtmi. 

PARSONAGE HOUSE. 

A»H«AVkuri,— For building a panonage house Sir HenfyiiTW, at Aberaynm, Cardiganshire. 
The drawtngs and a]K«incatiiiiia to be seen at Ihe Feathers Hotel, Aberaynm. from 
Monday, IBlh May, until Saturdav. Slst inclusive. Further Infhrmallun mas be .trfained 
rrum the architect, Mr. R. J. Wither*. 61 Doughty Street, London. Tt-nderi to be 
delivered to the architect, on or before Monti*) , f ml June, 

RKSF.RVOIK. 

BLAcaattaJr, — For the con. true! ion of a new reservoir, lobe called the Fish Moor Reservoir, 
adyoinlawthe fluids Reservoir, nesr Hlackbiini, fur the Directors of the Hlarkburn Water. 
wtsrka. The work will connat principally of an rmbankmcnt nf 17 feet tit height, contain- 
ing about .540,rajtl cuhie yalds of traatesial, with the masonry, alone teaching, and other 
work connected therewith. Plana, Jtc. at the office of the Water Company, Cl*)ltm 
street, Blackburn i and at Ibe office of Mr, Baseman, engineer, 9 St. Jamea *■ Ssiuare, 
Manthester, and sealed tender* ^a form nf which may lie had on armlicsilsan), eiMuried 
" Tenders for Fish Moor Reservoir." must be sent iu. aitdtesseti tu " Tlie Cluirmsui ot Ibe 
Company," not later than the jth June. 

POLICE STATION. 

Sirnsoi-m._For the erection of a police station, Ac, al Sidniouth, IVrnltshire. Plans, 
&e, with Henry Ford, Clerk nf the Peace, Castle of Exeter, and at the office of Messrs. 
Radfnsd and Williams, Clerks lo the Justices, Sldroonth Sealed lenders, endorsed 
" Tender foe Sldtramitn Police station," to be arm lo Mr. Ford, on or before tbe 3rd June. 
DRAINAGE WORKS AND STRFXT IMPROVEMENTS, 

Oaiwaat, LutrOLtrsatiia.— For the erection of the Holloaing works : — Contract No, 1. 
Work* of drainage. For the tv. reunion of tJXX) yard* lineal of giaitd pipe-<tralni, 
rrom » to in uicne* diameter, with outfall inner, penstock, and other appliances. 
— I Mitraet Ne. g. Works of Street Imtinivrmrnt i rxntsprlaing aboul IJrbU yard* super of 
Yorkshire stone nagetir). and l«,flUu yards lineal or kerblng to footwayai 17 J*30 yards 



lineal of flagging, and dwarf kerbing lo channels, and *i5 yards super of pitching lo 
crnaainga. Plam, Msrlsons, and ipcclflcauniia, ate , mar be seen at the Office of Mr Joseph 
Mailghan. Surveyor lo Ihe Loral Board of Health, in Haven Street, Ortmaby. anUSatiar. 
day. list M.y matant. on whlrh da, Tender. f,« either c.r both of the Contracts must l» 
dellverrd al Ihe Office of the Clerk to tbe Loral Board. 

IRONMONGERY. 
I»ini*, — For the supply of Ironmongery for the Director . 
tlculars may be obtained at the India Store Office, Cannon [ 
received up lo the xrsd of June 

FLINTS. 

Mo*Tl.ir.a.— To send to the Surveyor of Highways, Mortlakr, Surrey, the price per cutec 
)ard at which Broken Flint* can be delivered at llxe Ship DbCat, Mortiake. 

REPAIRS AND PAINTERS' WORK. 

Kriatni.Tivi._Fnr Sundry Rrfsslr* and Painter*' Work* tu he done to the Vestry HaS, 
High Street, Krnalngton. Particulars of Mr, llroadbridge, Surveyor, at the Vestry lialL, 
nn J tetiden received up to the 6th June. 

SEWER AO E WORKS. 

Htst rots urn.— The T/sral Bnartl of Health for Ihe dlitrtrt of Ham Crtmtrson, In the 
County of ourrey, are prepared to receive tender* from parties willing to undertake the 
t .1: ii . i r,i r.t. i : _ s'.i : Fi r [-nvnting rartht* nsiar* sewer pipes, cast Iron pipes, and 
other materials ; excavating tor, laying and Jointing pipes, corkstrurtirig msoi-hoses, fli las* 
gullies, and other works. Plans, steeuona, drawings, and snselRcatlon may bo seen. ar*3 
duplicate forma of tender, hill* of quantities, and schedule* for prices, obtained at the 
office of John Lawson, Civil Engineer, Jt Parliament Street, W cum. ruler, Valed 
tenders, endorsed, " Tender tor Seiserssre Work*," must be sent to the office of the Local 
Board, Ham Common, Surrey, on or before Friday the 6th ilay or June. 

Sr"*.x-i:r>iTi-Tag\T — For Ihe conatruetlo n of certain arwerage works for the C 
of Stoke District. Drawings and speciSrattoo at the CL rk's n<II, e. on and a 
day the Otth instant, until Tumtlay the 9nl, nraatiitao, on which day rsrtlmatea are tab. 
deilrercd at Hie olnee of Ihe Commisilcnera. 

PUBLIC BATHS. 

Bi.gr. — The whole of tba works required in the erection nf puhlve baths, processed to be 
built in St. Mary'* llace, Bury, art to be let. Flam and speclnratirjcss may he seen, and 
printed copies of the quantities abulned, at S Haymarket Street, Bury. Tenders to be 
lent in not later than Tuesday Ihe 3rd nf June. 

LOCK UP HOUSE, ETC. 
Llsiiouwji — For the erecttoo of a lock. op btiuee and eomtable'* residence at Liannlloea. 
Plans and ip.clle.ttan to be seen at the olBce of Mr. J. W. I^»llrlllby, County Stirv ...... 

erry, otitetimery . BU|LniK0 ^jr/r,. 

Cltrsrsint A valuable site in Cheapside. of about ijl feet frontage, and average ti feet In 

be let on building lease, for a term of so years from Ijsdy Day. Irwi. suitable 
" wwrehouie or buimess premise*. Tender* re. 
' rulara, and oonJulona of tender may l« seen 
Cheapside, E.C. ( or to Mr. F. W. Peeler, 



depth, tnh 

for the offices of a public ctraipanv, or for warelioun 
reived up tu 84th day of June. Pl.ut, particular*, s 
on application to the Clerk. Saddlers flail. Cheaps 
architect, IS Russell Square. 

8LATINO, ETC. 

Wuolwkb For renewing the slating and lead gutters of the nkUrr*' barrack*, right 

wing. Royal Artillery Barracks, Woolwich, by measurement Parties desiring to tctsocr 
for the exerwtion of these works must leave tbeir names at tbe Royal Engineer ulftce, 
Woolwich, on or before the *th day of June, 

INFANT SCHOOL, ETC. 

WagtRV, K.ssi v For hllildlng an inlant sehrsnt and aehool-mlstr rases' ouarteri, at Warley 

Barracks, Essex. Particuliri to be bad at Ihe Royal Engineer office, Cotchestgf . 
SICK WARD, WORKHOUSE. 
Caov no* — F..r the erection or a new sick ward at the workhouse. Dnppei HUI, Croydon. 

ons. may be seen on application to Mr. John Brrney, architect. 
Tenders must br lent to the clerk by Ibe f" 
REPAIRS OF SEWKRS, KIT. 
BaaaofiossKT.— .For the execution of general work* and repair* 
drain*, ale, within the Parish of Bermcairiary, for the term uf una 
ssT June next, to Ibe Mth day of June 1SSJ. Forms ot tender may 
Veetry ufllce, in Maltby Street. Tendets rereivod up toxnd of June. 

SF.WERS. 

CtneRgWKUU— For Ihe execution of sewers wnrks, enmprislng atKiiil lain feet run. 3 It. ill 
by J ft. Sin., In Brick Sewer, at Vfucenx Road. iWkham ; !tu leet run, 3ft. by Ilk. la 
OroveLanei Ihtl feet run, It In. pipe sewer in ditto. Tenders received lu June 3rd. 
Mstnarmr.— For laying in pipe seweil of varxma ille*. lu the district uf Perry tleHs, Maid- 
stone, about iJail yanla in length, with ce* spools, trap., gratings, and other work* Teo- 
dera to;Mcssrs. Beale and Hoar, Maidstone, on nr before the lWh of June. 

RAILWAY STATION. 
H.llsTXali Hsu., »rux BiailKlHsM—For the clIBcreiil wotkl required In the rmtion of 
offices, ptatroetrss, Ac. at Hamtlead Hall, near Birmingham, on the (I rand 



ic sewers, gufliet, 

, from the 33th day 
tie obtained al Ihe 



and furm of 
Town Surveyor 



. heel, platlortns, 4c, at Hasnslead ._ 
Junction Section. Plans and speciacatlnn may be seen ctf Mr. Woilebouse, Kngtneetl 
Office, Sull.,i.l SUll.ii . Ts .»:•«. ... I* H .1 iu . n .t belorr WwinewUy lie ith a' June. 
PAVING. Ac- 
new |*ving, curbing, and . hannrlting. lo he laid down in 
Salut.ttun and 1 redertck Street. The plan, epeciflcatlon. 
. seen, and any further particular. .Gained at the office of Ihe 
to be sent on or before Tneaday the 3rd of June. 

BOOWOOD * 

Dt aii.x -Tbc Commllaloorr.of Public Work* will receive, up to H o'clock, cm tbe IIM 
June next, tender* lor the supply of about lit) tun* of Bogwood. to be delivered in such 
subtle. anJ at^.ucMimcs a. may U-^rd«ed, up to June Tth. 1863, Inclusive, lo Ihe 

MALTING AND COItS ClIAMBKIIS. 

"on' Mmidly,"[h l . h ^d June! 'al the' uSfce'or M?JaK?l)ll ™umJ™\Ts^*!uJlI£1 
ENCLOSURE IRON WALLS 

Ckot post.— For the erection of a wrought Iron fence or fences, about ljKXJ fret in length, 
with Iron gales, ic, fnr Internal mclnaure. IntheburUI ground nf St. John's Chureh, 
Croydon. Tender, tn be tent lo Mt. H. Richardi, High Street, Croydon, on or before 
Monday tbe itnd ot June. 

VICARAGE HOUSE. 
A.xuast Hi. uaan — For the erection of a new vicarage house, at Atkhatn Richard.. 
York. Plans and spcctrlratlcnit at the office of Messrs. I'ritchrtt and Son, York 
FruUy mnmlng the SJrd instant, where the letiiler. are tn be deli.rred, .ealed, and d 
to tbe Rev. C J. Denton, at or be tor. 3 p.ttv, on Monday Ihe Sod of June. 



Rtrow For the re-roofing ar 

lower nf Rl|mn t ethrdral. 
office ol Mr. Clark. Clerk . 



CATHFDRAL 

Ing of the choir, and Ibe restoration of Ihe north-t 
lAcatlon, and cnndttirwii may be seen at 
Klrkgale, Rli«n, and further particular* 



est 

tf.e 



-i.i 



1', 



TO COR It bs PON DENTS. 
We cannot undertake to return rejected communications, 
Wogx. lis PgotiKi.*.— We shall feci obliged to stay of our readers who will faroor ua with 
- i of works contemplated or in twrarrea* in Ihe province* i In mint ca*e< a ." 
■, or has air. ad " 



"w.llfnTThj.": 

P. A W'., W. R., - 



to be, or has already t 

, R. H„ O. B , A. M . I.. Son, and II., 
tt. T. H., P. C., O. M. J. P. J., W. D 
'• rill be attended to, L. 



II., Framework knitters, Uran T, 



*,* None*. — Tht HttLDnto Kews it rttw pvHithtl at 16G Hett 
vhtrt nil OnHmunicalioni and Adrrrtifancnts tkoutd be addrtttrd. 
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by Google 
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EUSTON AND C.VMDEN. 

VMONG the tens of thousands of foreign visitors whom the wonder* 
of tho Iiitertuitiotiftl Exhibition will attract to I-ondon during 
the present summer, there will undoubtedly be many who tales nit 
interest in the developcmcnt of the railway system, and those who 
wish tolcam of iu prodigious growth in Englnml, «innot do but tor 
than pay a visit of inspection to tho Eu>ton Square and Camdun i 
Stations. Wo. who ore constantly in presence of the wondrous ! 
results produced by the locomotive and the rail, are apt to pass them 
by unnoticed, or at leant without comment. Tho invasion of the metro- 
polis by the ".Steam Horse" has, during the last quarter of a century, 
produced changes, not only in tho physical features of the metropolis, 
but also in tho manners, customs, mode of living, and even in the 
thoughts of its inhabitants, which are almost incredible. For a cen- 
tury previous to the year 1K14, stagnation was tho order of the day ; 
but then came the locomotive into London, and all was changed, 'it 
ia singular to uoto the obstinate pertinacity with which the introduc- 
tion of tho great reformer into England was opposed. Hefore the 
locomotive could proceed on its mission of civilisation, it* parent, 
George Stephenson, and his coadjutors, were compelled to run the 
gauntlet of ridicule, detraction, and slander, and there are many men 
of eminence still living who expended lavishly money and eloquence, 
in obstructing the project* of the great railway engineer. 

No doubt the obstructives wore, many of them at least, conscien- 
tious in their opposition to tho introduction of the mighty improve- 
ment ; but tho lesson they have learnt should teach thorn, and most 
likely it has taught them, to ho less confident, aud more cautious iu 
giving opinions adverse to mechanical inventions, and scientific dis- 
coveries. As a specimen of the aigument and declamation by which 
the railway schemes of Geoigo Stephenson were, in the first instance, 
met and asaailed, let us take an extract from a speech made before a 
Select Committee of tho H ousc, of Commons in 1820, by Mr. Harrison, 
then an eminent parliamentary counsel : " Every part,"' Bays he, " of 
this scheme (the Manchester and Liverpool Hallway) shows that this 
man (George Stephenson) has applied himself to asubject of which 
he ha* m> knowledge, and to which he has no science to apply. * * 
* * When we set out with thn original prospectus, we were to gallop 
nt the rate of twelve miles (in hour, with the aid of the devil in tho 
form of a locomotive, sitting on the tire-horse. Hut the speed of these 
locomotives has slackened. The learned sergeant would like to go 
seven, but lie will be content with mix miles an hour. / viU thote that 
he cannot yn six. Practically, or for any uscfid purposes, they may go 
something more than four miles an hour. The wind will aflect them ; 
any gale of wind which would affect the traffic on the Mersey, would 
render it impossible to set off a locomotive engine (!), either by poking 
tho tiro or keeping up the pressure of steam. A shower of rain retards 
a railway, and a snow storm entirely stops it." We need not at this 
time of day pause to comnient for a single moment on the remarks of 
Mr. Ilnrriaon. They are curious, and they servo to show the ebb tide 
of seientilic und mechanical knowledge which then prevailed. Tho 
tlood tide baa risen since, and Mr. Ilarrisou has enabled us to ascer- 
tain tho depth from which the tidal wave has sprung. 

The greatrat possible obstruction was offered, in 18.11, to the pro- 
portion lor forming a line of railway from L.mhm to ltirmingharo, 
and from speeches made in both Houses of Parliament, aud pam- 
phlets published out of them, it would be easy to cull passages ut 
which their living authors would blush, and our readers would heartily 
laugh. Those speeches arc chronicled in Hansard, whilst the bidk uf 
tho pamphlets liuvo gone to the butterman, and there they may 
rest 

It is time for us to return to Euston and Camden. When tho North 
Western Railway was designed, it was intended that it? metropolitan ! 
terminus should bo at Camden Town, but a favourable opportunity . 
offered itwlf, and the Company purchased fifteen acres of ground at j 
u point nearer to that great artery — the New Kond. This uewly-ac- 
quireil area became the site of tho Eustuu Station. It is only to bo 
regretted that tho noble gatcwav or propylmum of the latter, does 
not immediately face the thoroughfare named. This gatcwav cost no 
le*s than i"K),000, and the architect who designed it foudly hoped 
that the station itself would be formed in accordance with iti Titanic 
style of architecture. Tho station, however, is exceedingly com- 
modious, and ita great entrance-hall ia appropriately ornamented 
by a fine statuo in marble of George Stephenson. At this point, we 
need not say, except to visiting friends, the passenger trafhc of the 
line is managed. 

In a very few minutes, wc had almost said seconds, the trains from 
Euston reach Camden, and here a perfect wilderness of lines converge 
and|divcrgc. Mr. Itobert Stephenson, not without some difficulty, in- 
duced the directors to purchase 'K> acres of land nt this s]>ot, and 
well waa it for the interests of thu company that his counsels wero 
adopted. The whole area is occupied, and the cry is still .More, more ! 
It may tridy be said indeed of Euston, and ita dependency, Camden, 



that they form tho greatest railway port in the world. It is tho 
principal gate through which flows and reflows the traffic of a line of 
railway which cost more than twenty-two millions sterling, which an- 
nunlly'carns more than two millions and a half, and which directly 
employs from ten to twelve thousand hands. Of course the number of 
persons to whom indirectly it gives employment is incalculably large. 
Iu mines, mills, factories, and iron-works, in steam and in coasting- 
vessels, workmen or workwomen are kept incessantly busy bv tho 
traflic of Euston aud Camden. They form the railway metropolis, of 
Great Britain, so to speak. The interlacing connections of other rail- 
wnvs have now become so numerous that it is possible to reach 
any part of England or Scotland, from Land's End to John O'Oroafs, 
from this vast point of departure. 

It is some few years sine* tho provision made for the accommoda- 
tion of passenger and merchandise traffic, on tho North- Western 
Railway was estimated at tho following amount of "rolling 
Mock," and, with the exception of tho first item named, it would at 
this moment be fair to add thereto one third more. 

1 State Carriage. , 

WW locomotives and Tenders. 

41)4 First Class Mails. 

420 Second Class Carriage*. 

:H2 Third Class. 
•J. r > Post Offices. 

242 Carriages, trucks for letters and newspapers. 

201 Guards Hreaks. 

2*30 Horse-boxes. 
T.-tHS Goods wagons. 

14 Trolleys. 
1155 Crib rails. 
SloO Shuts. 

1112 Cart-horses. 
41 Patent breaks. 
At Camden theio aro extensive, workshops for tho manufacture 
and repair of carriages, trucks, &c, hut at the Wolvertou works, 
the locomotives of tho line are for the most 'port made and repaired. 
When our statistics wero obtained, the passenger carriages aitorded 
eleven miles of seat room, or sufficient accommodation for 40,106 
persons t The loading surface — that is to say, the area of truck-room 
— ia extensive enough for tho conveyance at one time of 40,000 tons. 
The annual consumption of gas at Camden equals from six to seven 
millions of cubic feet. There are sheds and stables which cover a 
space of 160,000 superficial feet, and thu platforms to receive goods 
from railway trucks on one side, and wagons on the other, occupy 
.')0,000 feet more. 

It would bo impossible to convey an idea of tho misoellanooua 
character of the merchandise and materials which is every day and 
night arriving at or departing from Camden. The heaviest forgings 
and castings from the various iron-works of the kingdom aro con- 
stantly to bo seen at tho heels of tho " steam-horse," together with 
coals, timber, machinery of every kind, and last, though not least, 
truck loads of cattle, destined to supply, in the form of beef or 
mutton, the cravings of the inordinate appetite of London. Tho 
incessant comings and goings of trains of jnterminablo length, and 
charged with every imaginablo commodity, form one of tho main 
wnnders of Camden ; and those, therefore, who wish to gain some 
insight as to the industrial activity of the people of England, con 
scarcely do better than spend an hour or two at this great station. 

Tho extraordinary lino of railway, named in the first instance tho 
Docks Junction, but now rechristcned the North London, is a great 
contributor to the never-ending bustle of Camden. Communicating 
as it docs directly with the 1'dist and West India and the Victoria 
Docks, it bears to Camden, rn route for every district of tbo kingdom, 
the productions of all quarters of thu globe, and is the medium for 
exchanging for them the manufactures of this country. Those indeed 
who aro observant of tho activity, as regards goods traffic — to say 
nothing of tho quarter-hour passenger trains — on this tributary of 
the North-Western Itailway, and its constant interchange of goods 
with the great docks aforenamed, will readily'agrco with the inscrip- 
tion on tbo south-east transept of the Exhibition : " Each climate 
needs whnt other climes produce." Among the list of " lions " which 
the coming hosts of visitors may jot down in their note-books for 
insixftion, they will not do wrong tn including Eustou and Camden. 

Taking the train at Fenchurch Street, and booking for Hampstead 
Road, three-quarters of an hour or so will suffice to deposit the tourist 
nt Camden. There is another attraction, too; the real lions of 
London — in the Regent's Park Zoological Gardens — are within a 
qunrter-bour's pleasant saunter of Camden. 



INSURANCE OFFICES IN MANCHESTER. 
1 N our larger cities and towns of importance, we rind that the offices 
X oftho numerous Insurance Companies form very noticeable 
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features io the architectural works of the place, and contribute, in 
no small degree, by their richncM, to rendor tho neighbourhood in 
which they are situated more attractive and important Generally 
epeukiug, these buildings arc; carried out in a littoral spirit, and the 
architect is in most case* enabled by the money placed at his 
disposal, to design on edifice which shall possess sutlicient attractive- 
ness and beauty to stamp it as an establishment of the first class. 
There is |>crliRps no class of buildings on which so much taste is 
bestowed us Insurance Offices), and none which in number, size, and 
orouuicntation odd so much to the appearance of our towns. Sn well 
is this known, that perions accustomed to travel in England seldom 
fail to look for them among the principal public buildings of our cities, 
and those, in particular, wlio are interested in the arcuitectural pro- 
gress of tho country, are well awaro of the prominent position they 
hare taken and the great variety of example. 1 ! which they present of 
the tosto of our modern designers'. In all directions they are springing 
rapidly into existence; some possessing attractions of no common 
order, wbileothers, on the contrary, are miserable display* of ugliness, 
and nuyy be classed with the numerous abortions which are so rapidly 
accumulating on evory side. Want of money is a complaint which 
almost every architect makes, with an earnestness that is quite 
refreshing ; and w© should be wanting in politeness were we to suggest 
that in many instances an increase of funds at liis disposal, instead 
of furnishing him witli power to add to tho beauty of his work, would 
only aggravate the evil, by inducing him to crowd a facade of a bad 
design with a superabundance of ornament. Yet this is really the 
case, and in many of the buildings erected by Insurance Companies 
the*) remarks are fullv borne outliy the lavish' expenditure of money 
on misplaced and ill-designed ornaments, which could hove been weil 
spared, and their cost saved. Rut on the other band, liberal supplies 
to men of ability are profitably invested, for by such means they are 
enabled to impart an increased richness to their designs without iu 
anv wav lessening their beauty or destroying their purity. Tho 
spirit of rivalry existing between the diflerent Insurance Com- 
panies urge* tbem to erect offices which shall be superior to those of 
their rivals, and, therefore, in most cases, the architect is not bound 
by pecuniary fetters, but lias at his command ample means for the 
erection of an imposing building. It is somewhat strange that this 
emulation among Insurance Companies has not manifested itsulf in 
Manchester. The desire of excelling and of producing richly orna- 
mented and handsome facades, til to stand side by side with the 
magnificent warehouses which are scattered over tho manufacturing 
metropolis, and which so totally eclipse the warehouses of any other 
town or city in England, is manifested in Manchester. The offices, how- 
over, at present cccupied by tho various Insurance Companies, are of the 
most common-place kind, and as designs they are unworthy of uotice. 
In fact, nothing seems to havo been attempted, and the majority of 
them are quite plain, aud entirely destitute of any features of interest 
to an architect. Generally speaking, they do not form separata build- 
ings in themselves, but are either a suit of moms in a block of 
miscellaneous offices or chambers, or they occupy the first, second, or 
third floors over some of tho principal shops ; and, instead of trusting 
to the attractiveness of their architectural features, as in Ixmdan and 
elsewhere, they seem to depend solely upon the magnitude of their 
sign boards with gigantic gilt letters, or on their wire blinds, rendered 
equally conspicuous. The situation, too, of some baa been very ill 
selected, and instead of forming prominent objects to catch the eye of 
all, they are in many instances placed in back streets, unnoticed i 
except by a few, and those few in all probability uninterested, and of 
the wrong claw to swell their funds or increase their business con- 
nections. There is, perhaps, no city in which so great a number of 
Insurance Companies exist, or in which so many of their offices aru to 
be found. 

The Royal Insurance Company and the Loudon aud Liverpool In- 
surance Company have at last disturbed the lethargy which has pre- 
vailed so long in Manchester, and we do not doubt that the example 
they have set will speedily be followed by other companies in that 
city. Two imposing edifices in I pper King Street arc rapidly ap- 
proaching completion, and will, in a short time, bv> ready for occupa- 
tion. They are situated very near to each other, and their relative 
merits may bo roadihr compared. In tho Lindon u:td Liverpool In- 
surance Offices a classic design has l>een carried out, from the designs 
of Mi. Walton, the architect of the Ereo-Tradu Hall, and a number of 
other large buildings in Manchester. And in tho Iloyal Insurance 
Offices, Gothic has been adopted, the architect being Mr. Alfred Water- 
house, who, it will lie remembered, was the successful competitor of the 
Assize Courts, which are now being carried out from bis designs, and 
under his superintendence. 

The building erected for the Liverpool end London is the larger of 
the two, and has considerably more frontage. It is threo stories high, 
the upper one being more ornamental than the two lower. Originality 
does not appear to have been attempted, except in the balcony in the 
third story, where we find a design of a decidedly Gothic character, 



and though ingenious and good, yet it does not seem to harmonise with 
the other portions of the facade. The first story is rather plain, but 
substantial in appearance ; the windows are square-headed and with- 
out architraves or pediments. In the eccoud story the windows have 
architraves carried round them, but no entablature. In the third story 
columns of polished granite- are introduced. Festoons of carved flowers 
and fruit enrich the friexe of tho upper entablatures, and a balustrade 
surmounts the whole. The walla are of light-coloured stone. The 
floors are lire-proof. 

The Gothic design bv Mr. Waterhous© is perhaps tho beat example 
'if domestic Gothic in Manchester. The building is three stories high, 
with dormer windows above. There are two entrances, over which 
are small balconies. Tho windows are rnund-headed, but the hood 
moulds form a pointed arch, enclosing voussira of di tie rent coloured 
stone — a light blue stone alternating with the light-coloured stone of 
the walling. The carving to tho caps of the bold shafts in the first 
story is a little Byzantine in form and character, but nevertheless good. 
Polished granite shafts are introduced in tho upper stories between 
the windows, in ono story coupled and in tho other used singly. The 
caps of these shafts are'more nearly approaching the early English 
style, and are considerably smaller than those in the first story. The 
dormers are surmounted "by storks, or birds of a similar kind, which 
form a very agreeable termination to tho gables, and havo as appear- 
ance of newness, which is decidedly an improvement an the conven- 
tional forms so generally placed there. The arches of the doorways 
are of very good design, and some of the details arc original and 
pleasing. The carving throughout is well executed, and a considera- 
ble amount of thought seems to have beou bestowed upon tho designs. 
The lettering between the first and second stories appears to be the 
weakest portion, and wants distinctness ; the carving around it is not 
sufficiently sunk. The words, " Royal Insurance Buildings," do not 
stand out boldly as thov should in that position, and tho foliage around 
the letters is rather spiritless. Taken, however, as a whole, the design 
is most satisfactory, and far in advance of most of the domestic Gothic 
which is generally produced. The cornice, chimney caps, strings, &c, 
are well treated, and the returns, or sides of tho building, which ap- 
pear above the ndjoining houses, are built of brick, with broad stone 
bands, in such a manner as to be pleasing to the eye, though less costly 
and less ornamental than the front. This part is, in most of our 
modern works, entirely neglected, and frequently forms a disagreeable 
contrast to the better portions. The practice of throwing all the orna- 
ment into the elevation of an edifice facing a principal street, and 
leaving the other sides bare and unattractive, is one which all must 
condemn : yet so general is the fault, that it has become the rule rather 
than the exception, more particularly with those who do not under- 
stand their profession, or who look more to tho five per cent, from 
their clients, than to tho praise and admiration of a nation. 

In l.'pper King Street can be seeu some of the most interestiup 
buildings in Manchester. First, the Town-hall, which is an example 
of the Grecian Ionic, well designed and well executed, and un- 
doubtedly tho purest classic edifice in Manchester. It was designed 
I by Mr. f'oodwin, and finished in 1825, ot a cost of £-10,000. The 
architecture of the Temple of Erectheiia, at Athens, has been closely 
followed, and the quiet grandeur of the wholu cannot fail to excite 
admiration. 

Nearly opposite the town-hall is the Branch Bank of England, a 
raaasive buUding designed by I 'mfeasor Cockerel] , and completed about 
the year 1810. The sty le is Doric, though not in its Grecian purity. 
The'clfect of tho whole, however, is rather imposing, and is decidedly 
in character with the uses to which it is applied. The New Insurance 
Otlices, of which we have spoken at length, added to theso two im- 
portant buildings, form a cluster of architectural works of great interest, 
not only ou account of their site, but also as examples of the taste of 
some of the lending architects, at different periods, during the last 
forty years. 



THE CHAPTER HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 

flllE restoration of the Chapter House, Westminster, is of sufficient 
I importance to justify our reverting to the subject this week. 
The present appearance of the Chapter House was, by Mr. Scott, aptly 
described as " something between a Methodist chapel and a W are- 
house." Its carven imageries have been shattered, its vaulted roof 
destroyed, its " twilight saints and dim emblaxonings *' arc gone. 
Its windows are blocked up, and its wall-paintings almost obliterated ; 
but eyes accustomed to the beauties of mediirval art, and minds 
which have (Hindered lovingly upon them, can recall the stolen grace*, 
and recognise, although sadly, in those mutilated forms, art equal in 
purity to the best parts of tho venerable Abbey. The form of a 
chapter hoti»o U fortunately such as to render its general restoration a 
matter of no great difficulty. The mouldings of the windows and of 
the vaulting, can here fortunately be accurately defined. The splendid 
pavement of encaustic tiles happily remains preserved beoealh the 
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floor. Th© tracery of the stall* is sufficiently [discernible, and wo 
have, in the appointment of Mr. Scott, the test guarantee for tho 
fidelity and rniv with which every operation connected with ita re- 
storation will be performed. 

It is quit*- plain, however, that nothing can bo done without funds, 
and the iim-stiou to be settled is, where are the- funds to come from. 
In ordinary casta tb" reply would naturally be, — from tho Peau and 
Chapter, fiat in this case wu have to remember that the Chapter 
House does not really belong to the Chapter. It was in Kdwurd III. 'a 
reign inudo over to tho Homo of Common*, and wax used for tho 
deliberations of its members tuttil the reign of Edward VI. An in- 
terest quite distinct from its architectural merit is thus inseparably 
attached to it ; ono which ought to touch the hearts of those who 
would not willingly sou the otdy remaining building associated with 
our early narliutuontary history disappear. Moreover, one of the con- 
ditions or the loan w'as that the •• < iovernmeut should keep it in 
repair." To succeeding < luvcmnicnts its ruin is mainly owing. They 
have lop|»ed iU beauties to tit it for their requirements as a Record 
t Iffice. Fhey neglected, to preserve amlhiug connected with it except 
the dingy papers which tilled it ; and oven now, when the records are 
more coiumodiuusly housed in Fetter Lane, the (iovemmeut retain 
possession of the building. To return it to the authorities of tho 
Abbey iu ita present state would be a scandal and a disgrace, to any 
ministry. To restore it as the Dean and Chapter have restored that 
portion of tho Abbey entrusted .to their keeping, would bo but a 
simple fulfllme.ut of the original condition connected with ita transfer, 
in former times the undertaking wnuld have been easily accomplished. 
A pious old monk, "a man of great suuctitv and simplicity of man- 
ner*," would have had only to dream — which they could do at a day's 
notice — that 1'eUr, or l'aul, or Borne other favourite saint, had pointed 
out this work as peculiarly worthy of the king'* goodness. '• There 
is a place of uiinu iu the we»t part [of London, which I chose iuhI 
love, and which I formerly consecrated with my own hands, honoured 
with my presence, and consecrated with iuv miracles. The name of 
the place is Thormy ; which, having for the sins of the people been 
given to the power of the barbarians, from rich U become poor, from 
stately, low, and from honourable, is made despicable. This let the 
king l>y my command restore." With such a dream Wulsine per- 
suaded Edward the Coufessor to devote diis [entire energies to the 
building. We live m different times. Monka will not see convenient 
visions, and kings would not bo credulous even if they did. The 
pious teal which did not scorn a lie, when it served the Church's 
purposes, is unknown to our ecclesiastics. They can only apjM-al to 
public opinion, and the appeal of the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster is in this case backed by their own useful labours. They 
can point to tlieir own restorations when they ask the ( iiivermuent to 
put the Chapter House in hannouy with them. They make no claim 
for the building itself; Uiey only demand the restoration of ita 
beauties. Thev ore not moved by any petty desire to sit in solemn 
conclavo in their ant ieul house, but they wish to point out to English- 
men that ono of their noblest architectural monuments, tilled with 
associations of the highest interest, is rent aiui tern, and wasting 
silently away. The building " has become," as tlio Hishop of Oxford 
said, '* by long usage tho property of the nation." Even in its deso- 
lation it has preserved the nation's record*,fand deserves oil that 
account alone some consideration at the nation's hands. Twenty 
thousand pounds — the cost of a complimentary embassy to attend a 
foreign monarch's marriage which no one cares three straws about — 
would defray tin- whole bill. A fraction of even that sum at the 
head of a subscription list, would attract contributions from other 
influential and wealthy quarters, and ensure the accomplishment of 
the work. Mr. Hope put the matter iu its true tight when he said, 
" it was the Government who had originally destroyed and mutilated 
the building, and ho did not ecu any reason why they should uot be 
called upon to put the place in good tenantablo repair." 

It is somewhat humiliating to know and to bo told that such a 
scandal could not exist in France, that the Emperor would at once, of 
his own will, order ita restoration, and esjiccially so, when we reflect 
that our Commons' I louse, whose former connection with tho Chapter 
House we seek to perpetuate, is the very power which, by ita proud 
privilege of holding the national puree, prevents our doing so. A 
constitutional govcnimeut may, as in this case, cause us a little in- 
convenience, but we can afford to suffer it. If the Government will 
not do the work, we have, in England, the liberty to do it ourselves; 
and this is j\ist what we would have the public make up ita mind 
U*. Our faith in parliamentary sacrifice to art and tradition is not 
great. Our confidence iu the architectural taste of Lord Puluierstou 
and of Mr. Cowper is still less. Mr. Gladstone, with the best wishes, 
perhaps, in the world, would, we fancy, instinctively clutch the 
national money-bag, and plead poverty in a clover speech. From tho 
Government we expect but little, if anything; and if the subject 
should be brought before Parliament, it would, we fancy, stir up all 



the loud speaking ignorance iu it. Every member desirous of tinning 
as an economist, and of atoning fur his indifference when a large 
grant stalked boldly past hint, would open his mouth to smite the 
small sum. Small wits would throw their little pellets at tho church. 
The dissenting members would lie raked together by some metropolitan 
representative, and the proposal to do iui uot of simple justice and to 
preserve a national monument would bo altogether obscured by tho 
vast array of economical champions. We woidd therefore remind 
the committee of tho Persian proverb, " to expect nothing, and thus 
escape disappointment : '' to rely upon their own energies in awakening 
an interest in the venerable ruin ; and if they cannot get tho 
building restored by tho (iovemmeut, to obtain it un restored from 
thein. 

The circumstance of tho Chapter House — a Government building, 
be it remembered, lately the Iteeord (Mice — becoming year after year 
more and more dilapidated, without a shilling being expended to stay 
the ravages of time, or to preserve — except accidentally, as with the 
boarded floor — its many beauties, strengthens our conviction that 
there ought to be iu England u Minister of Public Works, who should 
bo not only responsible for the expenditure of the money voted 
specially by Parliament, but under whose charge tho conservation of 
rejdly national monuments should be placed. A small sum annually 
v»ted would enable him to assist occasionally in the preservation of 
many interesting relies of our old Knglish architecture. For tho 
want of such assistance, much bus already been for ever lost to us, 
and more has been injudiciously restored, and thus fatally ruined. 
In the hands of Mr. Gilbert Scott, the Chapter House, ana all con- 
nected with it, will, we know, he tenderly carud for. Wo sincerely 
hope that a sufficiency of funds will second his exertions. 



INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION*. 

TIIK I'll-TVUi: OVI.l.fclCll:.*. 

'PILE pictures by Turner in the Liternational Exhibition arc very imide- 
X nuiiu- to give u sjiI isfadory idea of his varied arol extraordinary 
|*>wcrs as a painter. It :s true that tho objection uuay be nut by referring 
the visitor to the Ninth Kensington Museum close by, or to the Tomer 
Oallery in Trafalgar .S|uarc, but neither of the three cotjeeUoim separately, 
nor, indeed, were they brought together iu nuc, would enable tin- general 
public and our foreign visitors to either appreciate Turner's peculiar talents, 
nor the ltenring thn gruduat d' vclopcmcnt of his wonderful genius ought 
to liavo upon tin- practice of pn^nrssivc art. The selection of the picture* 
by him in the present Exhibition may have lx-cn guided, as we lmvc said 
in our preceding article, bv the desiru not to confuse the unlearned by 
placing iwfor* them curiosities or eccentricities in painting, bnt our objection 
> to tJir pi'-turrs which have tsx'H srl.s-fed, is that they do licit represent, 
beyond the mere classic style of composition, aoy distinct |*riisl of Turner's 
brilliant career; Isstides which thi-sc [Hi t uses are either so dirty or low in 
tone, mi not to suggest even bis extraordinary mode of depicting distance 
nod atmosphere. It was well, no doubt, to amid its tar as possible rcnow- 
ing the impression that the works of Turner are to bu judged only as 
incomprehensible daubs, and he. himself, as if he were a wonderful being, 
win) hud suddenly descended from the clouds well sl.s k.sl witfi :iU sorts of 
fiery colours, which he smcurvd upon canTass fer his own satisfaction, in a 
manner thai no ratiunal person could understand, and » hkh it was very 
doubtful whether he could understand himself. The only way under theaa 
eirciimslnucrs, to do him justice for gesid au*l rational intentions, whatever 
nmy have been bis success iu carrying tlem out. is to trace lam, as regards 
his practice, from his earliest lime. Turner conioienced in tii<- gcssl period 
of Eugbsh art, when the old mastus were respected, iiod the pnuciples bud 
down by !Sir Joshua KeynoMs »■ re duly «|>]Teeist<--l. Tb-' eju-lii-st efforts 
of Turner, when be had iittract<-d nutiee. were liko tin** of his contem- 
poraries in water-colours, merely tinted iln»»ings ; tlio atlempt to i^oal the 
toreo and power of oil-colour !uul not then been uiade. Mauy of his viowa 
Were executed on coloured paper, thu sky being represented by a littlo 
bluo, lh« middle distance left witli very bttie luoru thiui liiv general colour 
of the paper, and the foreground rather sharply accented with a touch or 
two of warm local tint. The effect thus produced would, at the present 
time, he L'uusidered poor and wasliy. but (rood judges would in all such 
works discover thir indication of u gr. ut mind. If he sketched only a piece 
of rock with some wad r near it, ;u»d a bank for a foreground, there mas 
always a broad masshcucss, with a unity of treatment, that could not bo 
possxt without admiration. Iu course of time waU-r-eolour drawings luads 
a nearer approach to oU pictures, uud iu the new practice Turner led tho 
way, and continued at the bend of the movement, until, finding that uatcr- 
colours were too feeble to eipn*s his ironing and lofty conceptions, ho 
boldly took up the palette, without previous practice, ami, although laughed 
at iu the beginning, he soon Is-caine established as a leading paiutcr in oils. 
Prom that time his wants iucr.-as.sl with th« development of his goaius, 
and from what we see, it is but fair to assume, where be faiK or at least, 
where we fail to understand him. that known pigments were incapable of 
expressing his conceptions. Our purpose in giving this dincriptiou uf 
Turner's progress in art, is to suggest that thu most incomprehensible of 
his works wen- the tvsult of n steady progress, that is, J from the most suuple 
motbod employed by himself and bis contemporaries ia art, advancing to a 
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brilliant nnil gorgeous display of colour*, in which ho left all coronet iters 
bobtail ; but its his pro pro™ ww so gradually progressive, may be not in bi» 
most daring flights, I* perfectly rational to hi* highly cultivated percep- 
tions, and may not the imtiona'iity be with ourselves, in consequence of our 
own power* lieing neither no sensitively formed l>y nature, nor so highly 
cultivated by practice and study as his »< re? A broken twig will show an 
Indian hunter his way through the- buah where, for want of the kren ryo 
that drtcrta it, tbo European traveller would low himself and perish. So it 
w with some of Turner's pictures, and therefore they should be respectfully 
atudiod with the hope of finding the clue to tlin labyrinth, and not paused 
contemptuously 1>J'. an the wanderings of a madman, for, u» we havo 
suggested, it may be doubtful which of the two is entitled to the unenviable- 
distinction— the painter or the spectator: at all events Turnrr »» perfectly 
sane when ho made his will and l>cqueatbed his " Curthagc " to the nation, 
on condition that it should be lump by the bf-st Claude in the National 
Galbry. The Trust.™ need not have had it cruelly skinned by the 
picture cleaner to giro Turner an advantage, because hit* superiority in 
eTery p-spect i* npjwrent, we should think, to the least cultivated eye. In 
short, the pictures in the National Gallery, at the South Kensington 
Museum, and him water-minor ilrawings, not his oil pictures, at the Inter- 
national Exhibition, place him far above every other landscape painter that 
ever lived, in the ordinary sense of the term, and aa » painter of ideal 
or niytbologk-a] subjects eonneeled with landscape, there i» no other name, 
except Wilson, perhaps, that ought to l>e mentioned an a competitor in that 
brunch of subject. Jjke Michael Angelo, Turner was n giant in art. and 
moderate grniuscs liccome pigmies by comparison, the moment they are to 
rash aa to remind us of either of tbrm. 

Mulready. although somewhat spoiled by an affected tone of colour — some 
of hi» figure* spp'nr nearly rcdlmt — is an artist of whom Englishmen may 
be proud, whether his figures or his landscape Irackgrounda Ik' considered : 
beside* which, aa maybe seen in the present Exhibition, he draws the nude 
with remarkable delicacy, grace, and purity. '•Train up a Child" is" really 
admirable, particularly in tho tone and treatment of the group of grim- 
looking beggars, which, by the way, waa no doubt the original of hi* 6110 
pirtnre, now at the Royal Academy, of the negro offering to sell a toy to a 
child that turns away abirmod. Italic, in attempting breadth ami sim- 
plicity of colouring, too often produces a boldness of rendering, which is net 
pleasant, but in (bin respect be nuiy compare with Willems, the ltrlgian 
painter of the same class of subjects, although he never rise* to story- 
telling. We think Leslie's " Ptuyiug nt Horses" i» a remarkably happy 
idea. In order to jndge of Barry, the visitor should be refcrrrd to hi» paint- 
ing* in the great room of the Society of Arts, for his " Adain and Kve" in 
the International Exhibition is a very feeble production, and. as u historical 
painter, the lesa said alwut West perhaps the bcttrr. He drew with firm- 
ness and vigour, composed with skill and learning, but his colouring has no 
sympathy with his subject ; his heads are all individual and common-place, 
and consequently are destitute of the elevated character and exprcseaiv© 
dignity essential' to Scriptural subjects. I> Loutherbourg. who was scene- 
painter to Gam'rk, luid a fine perception of the muscular flexibility and bony 
dcvelopcmcnt peculiar to the British seaman of his day. Hence, while his 
eea-fights arc thcotrically grand in their volumes of smoke, clouds of belly- 
ing canvas, and vivid explosions, if there was a boot's erew landing troops, 
or sailors clinging to floating spars, thev have a breadth of btoring and a 
recklcssDeB* of manner that no other painter ever so completely realised as 
the manly characteristics of the tars of old, aud who won onr great naval 
victories. 

Stothard, the prince of designers, as he was called in his day, may |>crha]is 
defy competition among our foreign exhibitors for the fanciful treatment of 
his subjects, the facility with which he groups his figures, and not unfre- 
qiieiitly the rich harmony of bis colouring. The amiability, if we may bo 
allowed the expression, of his drawing is injured in some degree by its want 
of vigour in the general forms, and precision in the inarkiuirof the joints. 
He is slovenly sometimes, which sro»e no doubt from rapid designing for 
booksellers, and the excellence of the engravers at that time, who could pro- 
duce a very excellent plate from a very slight drawing. Stothard possessed 
an elegant fancy, which he exercised in his sketch-lxKiks by idealising per- 
sons he saw in the streets, as a fishwoman with a Iw&ket on her bead, and 
such humble subjects ; but this practice was not conducive to the matter-of- 
fact exactitude required at the |>re*riit day, and therefore the peculiar excel- 
lence of Stnthard is not likely to elicit mnch approtation : but nis eoiitemjio- 
raric* collected his design* as fust as they were published, and we are no 
donbt often pleased with the effect without thinking of the cause. 



Tin- fame of Willie is fortunately preserved by the selecting such subjects 
as present him in his best style to tho public, His admirable picture of the 
" V illage Festival " stniiil* unrivalled by any work in the foreign galleries, 
for iu joyous fun and robust hilarity. Wilkic was formed on the Butch 
masters, whom, in the early part of his career, he not only copied, but imi- 
tated for a living, and the legitimate use he made of the experience ho 
acquired in that occupation, may l>c judged by the excellent subjects ho 
produced, so entirely English, that no trace of the Dutch origin eau be 
traced. It may fairly bo doubted whether his visit to Spain, and consequent 
change of style, will not prove more injurious than beneficial to his reputa- 
tion as a painter. He certainly painted with more force obtained by power- 
ful contrasts of light and shade, than before lie quilted England ; but tile 
tone of colour and want of drawing, especially in his large whole-length por- 
traits, which he painted on his return, and became the fashion, show that 
humble subjects were much better suited to his talents. In them his drawing 
wax all lluitcvuld be required, but in his " Alfred in the Goatherd's Cottage" 



he had displayed his cb-fkieury for tho historical composition ; and in hi* 
Spanish subjects, when he attempted the masterly style instead of his former 
feebleness, he only substituted the wooden for the puerile. The finest of 
his pictures painted in the Spanish style is the " Beadle taking the Monkev- 
Boy to Prison," which has been extremely well copied aa a miniature on an 
unusually large piece of ivory, to lie seen in the large room of the foreign 
division. When we say the Spnnish school, we allude to the art in the time of 
Murillo or Velasquez, for it is a remarkable fact that not one of the pictures 
by living artists in Spain sent to the present exhibition has the slightest 
resemblance to the style and tone of that early school, transplanted by Wilkie, 
and still cultivated ley U uric* t. >n, but on tho contrary, they are assimilated to 
the modern mode of painting now prevailing amongst ourselves, and which 
«ccms to be the point to which all schools are din«ting their energies — 
namely the perfection of realistic rcBemblanee. Looking at the tendency of 
pictorial art generally, with its matter-of-fact application at the present 
moment, we think it may be safely predicted, that those who live to sec a 
.siniibtr collect km of pictures to that now in the International Exhibition, 
at the end of another ten or eleven wars, will find, us hero-worship is 
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genius should disturb the equanimity of the pictorial mind, that the picture 
displays on canvas of each nation will so nearly approach each other in 
*1yle, 'subject, and treatment, that future critics will find little diversity 
upon which to exercise their acumen. We may, in support of this omnion. 
direct- attention to the circumstance, that while foreigners are complaining 
that the English paint no historical pictures — with the exception of the 
French Imltle-piire* — the Belgians, who take the lead in tho higher branch 
of art, have no picture in the International Exhibition more recent than 
the events which followed the abdication of Charles V. of Spain. 

Ketuming for a moment tu the works of Wilkie. wc think, on such sub- 
jects as the " Village Festival," " HIiud Man's Buff," and similar pro- 
ductions by which he obtained his fame, he stands unrivalled in the extent 
■of his eomrswilinn, the skill with which it was conducted, and the hearty 
homeliness of the prevailing sentiment, and in all of which it is well known 
that every figure was carefully studied from living models; but, with a few 
exceptions, those pictures painted in his Spanish manner will 
than increase his future fame. 



ARCHITECTURAL ASSOOATION.-MR. R. P. SPIERS ON 
ARCHITECTURE IN NORMANDY. 



_fYom <lrr last.) 
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MR. SPIERS proceeded to say that he made Bayeux his starting-point 
for two short excursions to the small villages which lie north of it, 
and it is to the northern part of the Calvados the tonrist should direct his 
steps in search of simple Norman churches. The country is comparatively 
flat, and the small spires or towers serve as guiding landmarks to the route. 
On his first visit he left Buyeux by tho north-west, in a diligence, stopping 
at Mai sons, five miles distant. After a walk of four additional milrs, he 
arrived at Elroham, where there is a pretty little church, with a tower finely 
proportioned, and of the thirteenth century ; hut only the western facade of 
the original Norman church remains. At Villy there are the ruins of a 
small church ; and Hoppain has an interesting western front, and is curious 
for having small nreudea interlaced, forming a pointed arch by their inter- 
w-etion;' this decoration which is on the tower is very interesting, tho 
latter being probably of the ninth century. Colleville-sur-Mcr possesses a 
very pretty and most remarkable Norman tower; it is composed of six 
stories, of which the highest is pierced on each fare with circular o|wniags, 
a feature which very rarely occurs. The spire is of later dale, and the nave 
and choir arc of the twelfth century. Virrvillo has a very elegant tower 
ond spire of the fourteenth century ; the church bad forrarrty side aisles, 
and was more important than it is at present. Formignv has a tower of 
the " 
opinion. 

visiting this village, by a large inscription on a public monument, that it 
was here the English sustained a great defeat, in M40, the consequence* 
of which obliged them ultimately to give up Normandy, which they had 
held since 14 1 7. Caumont remarks, in his "Researches in Normandy," that 
the church here, as also those at Belleville and St. La in ant, has a aide aisle 
on the north only. Louvicres has a spire and tower somewhat resembling 
those at Vierville, but having no circular tower at the corner. The nave ia 
of the Norman style, and the spire, which is a lofty structure, is seen for 
miles around. Asiii^res possesses a tower and spire of a somewhat similar 
character, but more pleasing in proportion. It was formerly a Norman 
church ; but Iwing mtorrd, a doorway is the onlv feature of that stylo 
which remains. The church of Englesquevillc is in the Transition style 
of tho twelfth and thirteenth centuries ; the choir retains its primitive 
windows, bnt the southern wall has U>cn rebuilt. Tho tower is a rnrioos 
huihb'np. possessing, like that at Colleville, circular window*. The chapel 
at Jueuville, near Iaieumlie, is of I ho fifteenth century, and poaseaae* some 
beautiful carving. The lecturer proceeded to say that Iks then returned by- 
rail to Baymx. In his second trip he left by the north-east corner of 
Bayeux, passing by St. Vigor, where there is a Alio old abbey-gateway. At 
Virnne is a charming church, partly belonging to the thirteenth century; 
the southern facade has a rich doorway; and the tower, situated on the 
east, consists of four stories, the uppermost of which has a circular arch 



thirteenth centnry, with a double-gabled roof — a form which, in his 
ion. was rarely mei with in England. The tourist was 1 
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pierced with two window*. The choir is of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century. Vi]lier»-Ic-Soc ho» a fine rectangular tower, with a staircase- 
lower, also rwtnngular, at the south-west comer, of the thirteenth century, 
and the choir belongs to the sane period. The rest of the church is 
modern, and presents no feature of beiiuty. Tiereeville has n church, with 
sn ancient Norman doorway ; tho tower is of the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century. Bazcnvillc, which is close to the last-mentioned structure. Mr. 
Spiers did nut visit ; but Caumout says it possesses the Ix-sf -proportioned 
tower in the district, and is principally of the thirteenth century. The 
Chateau of Crevlly ia exceedingly interesting, and very picturesque ; and 
Canmont says it is one of the most strongly fortified chateaux in Normandy. 
Tile whole of the ground-floor, which is of the twelfth century, is vaulted 
with circular ribs ; the rooms are very low, and serve for vestibules anil 
cellar*. The upper parts of the building are of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and the facade of the sixteenth. The ancient moat has been filled 
up, and u garden planted in its place. The portcullis and remains of a 
drawbridge blocked up. may be seen at the building. Rrecy has a fine 
entrance-gateway, of the sixteenth century; I nit the old chateau exists no 
longer. St. Gabriolle has an interesting Norman rhapcl, of the elrrcnth cen- 
tury, now under the rare of the French Archaeological Society; here are also 
an ancient priory, of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, and "a lower, nearly 
in min«. The gateway of the priory, and other portions of the building, 
have been converted tu the uses of a farmyard. The lecturer, in continua- 
tion, suid he visited Esquay, where there is a small church, |<artly of the 
thirteenth century, the tower and spire having been lately added. There is 
a fine chateau, of the seventeenth century, but he had not an opportunity 
of visiting it. Most of the villages above referred to are about four miles 
distant one from another. The women living in them are chiefly occupied 
in the lace manufacture, for which they receive but poor remuneration, a 
good workwoman bring paid not more than a franc a day. From Bayrux 
Mr. .Spiers said he proceeded direct to Cherbourg, the entrance to which ia 
extremely beautiful— ita hills, railway, towers, fort, trees, harbour, and shipping 
forming it pretty picture. He visited the, port, where he saw much that is in- 
teresting in naval architecture; and inspected the museum, which contains 
plans of Cherbourg, as it was ten years ago, and as it is now. Leaving Cher- 
bourg, he proceeded to visit other places, amongst them Curcntan, which has a 
very fine church ; unfortunately the nave and towers arc very low, or it would 
be one of the finest structures in this district. St. Lo is an attractive town ; 
the principal part of it is built on an eminence, the cliff rising almost perpen- 
dicularly by the aide of a broad canaL It was formerly fortified, and mart 
of the ancient walls remain. The Hotel dr Ville, an edifice of modern 
construction, tells well its destination. The large church of Notre Dame 
has n fine facade, with two towers, but presents some curious irregularities, 
said to have been intended by tho architect. The structure dates from 
the fourteenth century, the two towers are not alike, ami what is called the 
central doorway is not in the centre. The tower on the right has a pointed 
arch, that on the left a circular one, though not Norman. There are con- 
structional arches turned over the windows above the entrance doorways, 
which are dissimilar and of different widths. In the interior no two walla 
are parallel, and the choir is not in the same axis us the nave. There are 
some singular arrangements of the chapels round the choir. The most 
beautiful feature of the building is an exti-rior stone pulpit, with canopy of 
the thirteenth century; he believed there was only one other of or previous 
to that period existing in France. There were not many in England, he 
thought ; he knew only uf one, which was at Magdalen College, Oxford. Tile 
Church of St. Croix, of the twelfth century, which is now undergoing a com- 
plete, restoration, is, or at least was, a Tery interesting structure, present- 
ing a complete, though small 
beautiful Norman erection, with 
capitals. It formerly had a nave 
and two aisles, with circular rib 
vaulting, ami a small circular 
chancel. The church not having 
been sufficiently large, was 
placed, for alterations, under the 
care of on architect, who has 
pulled down the elianrel, added 
another division to those remain- 
ing of the nave, and put an ad- 
ditional side aisle, with a tower 
in the centre of the south facade, 
making u kind of facade of bis 
own. The old part of the church 
has la-en heightened, by remov- 
ing a vault, adding a triforium, 
and doubling the height of the 
original clerestory, ily the side 
of this church are the imperial 
stables of St. Lo, kept up by the 
French Government for the im- 
provement of Uie breed of cuvulry 
horses, am) preserving the N.t- 
nian horse. Here he found about 
a hundred animals, including a 
few fine Arabians, and six or 
seven English race horsrs. There 
is a well-constructed roof in the 
■•Manege or ridii.g-schuol. At St. 



are to Lobe fouml several very fine old wooden houses, two of which, situated 
near the cathedral, and of the fifteenth century, are in an excellent state of 
preservation. 

There being no railway south of St. Lo, bo took the diligence ami pro- 
ceeded to Conuinces, the cathedral of which, of the thirteenth century, is 
remarkably interesting, and is perhaps the only cathedral in France which 
preserves the same style throughout, having been commenced and finished 
by tile same architect, and within « period of almut eighteen years. The 
style i» Earlv English : he Early English .elv.-..-dly. fix it asjfa dM M 
from other French cathedrals, except perhaps of liayeux, ami resembles our 
own English examples. It possesses two towers and spires ou the formic, 
and a large central tower, which, as Mr. Ferguson, in his Hand-Book re- 
marks, "requires only the crowning spire to make this group of towers 
emial to anything on this aide of the Channel." The effect of the interior 
of this tower is Very striking from the nuvc. Tho exterior of the choir, 
as seen from the Bishop's palace garden is insipid, like the choir of Bayeux. 
There is another church, St. Pierre, which, like the cathedral, has a central 
tower at the intersection of the nave and transepts, and is a unique ex- 
ample of a central tower of the sixteenth century (Italian Romanesque), 
at feast for its siie and beauty. There is only one tower on the facade of 
this el.ur.-lt, and it is of the fifteenth century. St. Nicolas is n singular 
church, in which he was mistaken as to dale. He had pnt it dowu as a 
thirteenth century building, and a beautiful specimen of its class, but an 
arciiitcct of the town assured him it was built in the lust century, a state- 
ment on which he did not place implicit reliance, however, for the structure 
hod renaissance pendant-, in the aisle round the choir, which seems to Iss 
of the sixteenth century. There an- some beautiful encaustic tiles, in 
perfect preservation in the chapter house of the cathedral. The town 
itself possesses no other architectural curiosities, tho houses being for the 
most [sirt built in plaster. Tho stone of which the cathedral was built 
came from Caen. There are many picturesque views from the town, which 
is built on an eminence. From Coutances he returned to SI. Lo, and thenco 
went on to Caen ; stopping, however, on the road, to visit Brettcville and 
one or two other villages on the route. Bretteville church has achoirof 
the thirteenth, and a tower of the fmirteenth century. Norrey possesses a 
most interesting and very rich village church ; it has a simple nave, transept, 
with chapels annexed, and a choir, with side aisles and two chapels at- 
tached. On the north side is a very elegant |-orch of the thirteenth century, 
and the nave ia of the early period of the same century. The sculpture in 
the interior round the side aisles is extremely beautiful, and a good type of 
the fourteenth century. The pointed arches separating the choir from the 
side aisles are carried on twin circular columns. There exist in the build- 
ing two stone altars, the tables resting on a solid triangular block, and the 
corners being supported by small columns. He next visited Chenx. the 
choir, transept, ana chapels of which are of pure Norman, and the choir is 
decorated with arcades. The church at Moui-n dates from the twelfth century; 
the exterior walls are decorated at a height of eight feet from the ground, 
with blank arcades continued all round the building, which has a fine 
western doorway. 

( To be concluded ia our next.) 



COMBINED MACHINE FOB PLANING, TONOUEING, tec. 

FSSItS. 1*.. wis, James, and Co., exhibit in Class VII. in the western 
annexe of the International Exhibition, a combined machine for 
planing, edging, tongueing. 'grooving, thicknessing, aud moulding. Tho 
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machine operates upon nil four sides at one time, and although so 
sinvJe in rou.-truvi ion, it will do all the work that any ordinary plauiiig 
machine can «!•> ; likewise, hn\ ing u variable feed, it i« well adapted for evenr 
rijss <if moulding, larj!<> and small. Th? manner in which the pressure is 
applied to the feed rollers, gives * great facility when changes art' required. 
t<> suit tin- various class.-* of work. Thin machine in capable of doing from 
the deck plank to the m>l delicate moulding. The. cutter head* lwing all 
forged solid on the spindle, then i< no fear of th-ir flying off, and at one 
(.•lance it may Is- seen that free aver** is given to all working parts. The 
machine will take in 12 by 5. 

— • 

MB. O. A. SALA ON THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
BUILMNG. 

i T the recent meeting of the Society of Arts, when Mr. Hawes rem! W« 
A excellent paper " On the International Exhibition of 1882," Mr. O. 
A. Mid, as one of the public, he might lie allowed to say a few word* 
cm an essentially public question. With regard to the contents of tlio 
Exhibition, he had viewed them with satisfaction, wonder, iind admiration, 
but with respect to the building, he might, on one who had givm acme 
attention to art, suy n few wor<l». Mr. Nelson had characterised the 
building as ■ national disgrace ; he (Mr. Sata) did not consider it a untionnl 
disgrace, but n notional mistake, and for this reason: It would be in their 
recollection that in 1841, all eminent men a.i architects and designers were 
called upon to send in plans for the Great Exhibition, and they all recol- 
lected what hideous, rnunHtnms, and abnormal designs were sent in on that 
occasion, and he remembered how his eyes were horrified by dome of these 
designs. Those designs were mediocre, common-place, every-day things ; 
but it occurred to Sir Joseph Paxton, by what he would term an inspirit ion 
of Renins, to send in the design of the Crystal Palace of 1851. He re- 
peated, that was an inspiration of genius, and that design threw far into 
the shade every other architect anil plan submitted to the commissioner* ; 
but. it was due to the architect* of the country to state that whilst the design 
of Sir Joseph Paxton was a marvellous combination of iron and gloss, it 
was common-place in its form, and, an originally conceived, presented a re- 
semblance to three packing-coses piled one upon the other, until the lute 
Sir diaries Harry added the transept, and that addition made it the beau- 
tiful thing it was. As regarded the Exhibition building of 1862. he con- 
sidered that various errors bad been committed. The building was 
certainly not magnificent : indeed, in his opinion, it might almost be called 
hideous. The picture galleries certainly were light, commodious, and 
spacious; and albeit he agreed with Mr. Nelson that there was a want of 
smaller adjacent apartments, in which the cabinet gems could Is- displayed 
with advantage, instead of being lost amongst the mass of larger pictures, 
he must suy the picture galleries of the Exhibition were amongst the 
grandest and most satisfactory features of that otherwise most unsatisfactory 
bnildinjr. But in this the error was committed. They did not expect per- 
fection in the building, but they did expert a building which would equal, 
if it did not surpass, that of Sir Joseph Paxtou. But did they pi lo work 
the right way to get a building which should either rival or .-qual the 
former one ? Were (ho most eminent architects of the day mnsullcd as to 
the. building? As one of the public he was taken by surprise — not at the 
announcement that another Exhibition building was wanting — but that 
Captain Fowke had Isscn appointed to coostrurt it. If ever there was a 
deed done in a corner, it seemed to him to be that which was done by the 
Royal Commissioners, or by noma one, he did not know who, some mys- 
terious body, some conclave sitting in an underground building, meeting 
together, wrn[>pcd in mlics of mystery, who said, " Fowke, and Fowke only, 
is the man." But he might be allowed, whilst decidedly expressing, as h» 
believed, the opinion of a not wholly nninfluential section of the pnblic, 
that the present building was an infringement of all the canons of good 
luste, lo say that he did not think Captain Fowke was so much to be 
blamed for what be had done. What more could he do ? He was doubt- 
less an able officer of the Royal Engineers ; but did the Society of Arts, a 
hundred years ago, ask an officer of Engineer* to puint the pictures in that 
room ? If Bam- had been Barry, R.E, instead of Bam-, R.A., would he 
havo been asked lo paint these picture*, representing the progress of the 
arts aud sciences? That mysterious council which he had referred to be- 
thonght themselves that a Royal Engineer officer was an artist : they were 
led away by sundry sketches by Captain Fowke — probably prepared at 
Woolwich — for turning the National Gallery inside out — and that body 
ivied upon him. Hence this great national mistake — not, however, a na- 
tional disgrace. That might lw repaired by the speedy demolition of the 
building, after the purposes for which it was unfortunately erected had been 
sorted, or else by its conversion to sonio other useful commercial ]«irpose. 
Ho would coochide these few remarks by expressing his admiration of the 
contents of the Exhibition. His opinion was (bat the contents of that 
Exhibition were not a national disgrace, Intt a national honour, and likely 
to conduce to the pToaperity, the glory, and the honour of England. 



INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

XOVM-TTB3 mow COAL, t!t OM AXD UOHT. 

VfOVELTY! where dors it really exist? Egyptian children, three tlioo- 
1.1 sand years ago, atniLsed themselves with marbles Hnd balls. The 
ancients utilised gold, iron. &c and, in the instance of copper, hardened it 
1. 1 tooh to initial our steel, an art now unknown. The turning to account 



coal and its products, particularlr illuminating gas, has been left to this 
1 era. Within the cms! of the earth there may be stored up another won- 
derful formation, the uses of which will be only unfolded to a future 
period and condition of mankind. 

The twenty years elapsing between the first and next International Ex- 
hibition probably covers a period during which there will occur three change* 
in the raw material for making paraffine. In 1841. the paraffine candle 
exhibited was made from turf. The considerable- display now shown by 
Mr. Young, Class- II., Messrs. J. C. and J. Field. Class VL, and others, of 
blocks of paraffine produced entirely from coal tar, prove a considerable 
manufacture has been developed during the pant ten years. In 1871. it is 
prolwble neither turf nor cool tar will bo used for making paraffine, but 
instead, the lately introduced petroleum, or rock oiL 

On the completion of the late French treaty, the trade of Coventry was 
paralysed by every one appreciating the brilliancy and durability of foreign 
dyed 'silk ribbons.' The many dazzling colours, now so universally admired, 
extracted from coal tar, on view in Class II., No. 000, &c . effectually re- 
move doubt respecting the future splendour of British dye* ; they can be 
equalled, but not surpassed. 

For some years past steel lias been superseding whalebone, once So much 
used, now almost forgotten. Another change has commenced : the lately 
introduced rock oil of Canada, as well as coal tar — tsjth of which can be 
manufactured to supply all oils hitherto obtained from the aperm whale, 
' the oleaginous linseed, and the vobitile oil of the pine. The lubricating 
grease made from coal-tar does not become easily rancid, and is more 
unctuous when in contact with metals than that made from animals. 
Within the cases of Mr. D. I>awson, and others. Classes I. and II.. can be 
seen naphtha for melting india-rubber, Ac. : benzole, that will cause oil 
I paint to dry as quickly as lime-wash ; lamp oil, tic., manufactured from 
Wigan and Boghead Cannels, also from Newcastle coaL 

Before the battle of Trafalgar, oil lamps lighted the streets of towns at 
night throughout Europe. The comparative recent new of the introduction 
of gas illumination allows full scope for originality. Changing to Class 
XIII., No. 2,973, Mr. •Sugg'a case contains a photometer, eudiometer, ex- 
hauster, alarum, Ac. The photometer is an apparatus first invented by 
Count Romford, for comparing the lighting power of gases with candles, by 
placing a five-feet gas argana light and a burning caudle in the separate 
compartments of a box with a division ; all the inside of the box being 
blackened, excepting one end, which is to be white. The power of the 
respective lights can be noticed on the white side, by drawing the gas- 
burner gradually away, until the appcaram-e of the shadows on it of both 
lights arc uniform. The simple law of light shows that the brilliancy pro- 
duced by the burning candle and gas is proportionate to the square of their 
respective distances from the white side of the box. The lute Baron 
Buiuten also invented a photometer, using a piece of white transparent 
cloth, with an opaque centre, the candle and gaslights la-jug placed on each 
side. When the appearance of the opaque part of the cloth is similar on 
both sides, then the difference of the distance of tile gas banter and candle 
from the cloth will give the relative power of their lights. The patent 
photometer exhibited seems to lie that of employing the inventions of 
Count Rumford and Baron Bunsen in a combined shape. The eudiometer 
is an instrument for obtaining, by means of bromine, sulphate of copper, 
and caustic potash, the volumes of hydrocarbon vapours, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, ana carbonic acid impregnating coal gases. 

Mr. r)iigg also exhibits an exhauster gauge and an alarum. The exhauster 
nets in the manner of a water force-pump, and the pressure of gas on the re. 
torts is shown on a principle something analogous to the common barometer. 
Only water is used, which is forced up or drawn down a tube in accordance 
with the degree of pressure of the gas on water in a ease, to which the tube 
forms a funnel. The rising or falling of the water in the tulsa is shown by 
means of a float nu a dial. 

The unsatisfactory character of the measures formerly in use for the sale 
of gas, dre w the attention of the Legislature to the subject, and caused the 
passing of the "Sales of (las Act." Formerly a variation from the true 
measure-, reaching often as high as from 30 to 40 per cent., o.smrrrd. The 
Act referred to limits the range of error in gas meters to 2 per cent, aa 
against the consumer, and 3 per cent, as against the gas manufacturer. In 
providing an instrument by which the intentions of the Legislature, ao far 
as the testing of meters is concerned, can be carried out, Mr. Olover has 
conferred a valuable boon alike on gas companies and on the community. 
In the " Gas Consumers' Manual," which ha* just appeared, the national 
standard gas measures are characterised by the Astronomer Royal as 
capable of being applied to the verification of gas meters of everv class, and 
aa accurate as it is possible for human skill to make them. "They have 
now been in use at the "Exchequer" above a year, and found perfectly 
adapted to their purpose. Messrs. G. Gtover aud Co. also exhibit n meter 
adapted for the photometer, remarkable for its simplicity and aerumcv. 
By this meter quantities] of gas so minute as from ^ to part of a ruble 
foot can be measured each second with pnriBion, 

The national standard gas measurer consists of an oral formed brass 
bottle, capable of holding exactly five cubic feet of gas ; when full, the gas 
is emitted into the meter to be tested by displacing the gas in the bottle 
with water. The arrangements skilfully devised for performing this simple 
operation by Mr. G. Glover, are one of the objects welt worthy of carefol 
inspection at tho Exhibition. Another interesting stall. Mr. Richards', 
Class XXXI., No. fl.Si'i, contains the first gas dry meter, as manu- 
factured by the Dry Meter Company, in IBSo-fl. The cylinder or case of 
this m. ter is divided by a loose piece of leather, acting „ , diaphragm, its 
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use being to separate tbe measured from the unmeasured giw. The 
measured gns i» expelled from one side of the leather by the cutrancc of 
the nudieasurcd gas, which distends thr leather from the opposite side. 
When the leather is distended to its limit", the valve changes, indicating at 
the tunc time. The reverse action tlu-n occurs, and thr gas ill ihe filled 
compartment is expelled by the gas entering the empty one. This is the 
principle of all dry meter*. The dry meter company ceased to exist ufter 
losing nearly **100,000. The first successful dry meter is that patented bv 
M. Defrie* and N. F. Taylor in 1843. Mr. Richard* also exhibits his own 
gif dry meter, and one invented by him in 1844. The deseription of meter 
here shown is that made by many of the dry meter manufacturers in the 
United Kingdom, the production annually Wing nearly 80,(100. 

in* 



LABOURERS" COTTAGES, AND THKIR BEARING UPON 
AUCHl TKCTURE. 

ON Tuesday evening a lecture was delivered in tho theatre of South 
Kensington Museum, before the members and friends of the Architec- 
tural Museum, by the Rev. Thomas Jambs. M.A.. " Ox Laiiuvkkks' Cot- 
tabbs Ajcii TNaitt iisAirtKO t'rox AmatrrsxTciU!." Tlie chair was occupied 
by the President' of the Architectural Museum, Mr. A. J. B. Beiiksi-okh- 
flora, who briefly introduced the lecturer. 

The Rev. Lacri itsu said : — The lodging of our working classes in 
London and in the. great cities is indeed a pressing question, but it is one 
still more removed from the sphere of art into that of social science, than 
the one which I have adopted; and so long as our wealthy Londoners care 
to remain contented with such high art a; the 3-windowed houses of Harley 
Street and its compeers afford, it would indeed be preposterous to think of 
applying any sense of the term architecture, to the buildings destined for 
workmen and artisan*. If is some hope, perhaps, for the miserably de- 
graded condition of the domestic street architecture of London, that the 
best recent examples of urban building haw been iu city warehouse* and 
St. Giles' Schools. Beginning at this end, it may surely in time force its 
way upwards, and shame our middle and higher classes, with their two or 
ten thousand a year, from burying themselves in the dingy walls of pointed 
briek, broken only by those statutable openings for limited light— which can 
only be explains! to the intelligent foreigners, now so thickly congregating 
among us, as tho nation's grateful memorial and perpetual tribute, to the 
memory of the deceased Window Tax. 

But while the difficult v of attaining good stnx't architecture seems, 
judging from its rarity, almost insuperable, everybody Bupjasrs that he 
could build a Cottage. Just a* everyone thinks he can rrri'/c for the poor, 
so everyone thinks he can build for the poor; so bttJe is required — so few 
the wants. You have only to take pen or pencil in hand, and the thing is 
r I But, indeed, the poor man's authors, after his Bible, are but three 
r, and they of the very best ; and of the thousand cottage plans that 
• been designed for the country labourer, there are scarcely more than 
three or four which he really likes, or would care to live iu. It is notorious 
that tho old mud hovels of the waste, the concretion of many generations, 
have far more comforts ami charms, for the peasant, than most of the new 
•pick and span new model cottages, premiated at the las' agricultural 
show. 

It would be a waste of time, yet almost amusing, to run over the mar- 
vellous mistakes which have been made in prixe cottages, even by our 
leading societies, femo of the very worst models which I know have been 
ushered into the world as model designs. Soma without any pantry — one 
with an ornamental verandah over the scullery — another with separate 
chimney shaft to nearly every grate — another with classical pediment to 
the gable, and Gothic moulded battlements tn the pigsty. I puss over the 
outrageous bargeboards and extravagant hipknoU and other absurdities, 
added with the idea of giving an architectural character, anil *omo quite 
impracticable; and 1 must own myself to a share in one which appeared in 
a leading review, in which the oily way upstairs was uppurrntly through 
the window. 

Till within the last twenty years very little thought was given to cottage- 
building. Even improving landlords hud little notion exi-rpt of making 
them picturesque. The lady llouiitifuls, fresh from tho side scenes of a 
London opera, tacked on, ley the aid of the village carpenter, barge boards 
and rough bark, put sham latches on the fruat doors, which were nailed up 
*o make all look neat and tidy, and then believed that they had effected a 
Swiss cottage, and a creditable improvement. But this was all in reference 
to themselves, and not to tho occupiers, who were often put to great incon- 
venieneo for the sake irf this outside show. Even when the best motives 
actuated the proprietors, there was a lamentable want of proiier adapt at iuD 
to the end proposed; am) I scarcely know an instance where extensive 
cottage-builuing was effected, flve-mid-twentv years ago. where thee are 
not evidences, in pseudo-Gothic, and classic accessories, of an unreality 
about the work. and. at best, but a feeling after an object which was not 
attained. The late Duke of Bedford was one of tbe first who systematically 
•et to work in a practical spirit to solve the problem how a substantial and 
eonvenieot house could be erected for the labourer, at a cost which would 
pay a reasonable interest on the outlay. Hu took the broad and liberal 
view which became a man who recognised the principle, that property has 
its duties as well as its rights. " I'ottage-building." he says, "is, we all 
know, a bad investment of ronnev, but this is not the light in which such a 
subject should be viewed by landlords, from whom it is surely not too much 



to expect, that while they are building and improving farmhouses, home- 
steads, and cattle-sheds, lliey will abo build anil improve thu dwellings «f 
their labouro. iu sufficient number to meet the- improved and improving 
condition of Ihe land." 

His example was very widely and quickly followed ; and indeed there 
wen- many other landlords, of greater or less acreage, doing the same good 
work independently, at the same time; but the Duke of Bedford will always 
stand out conspicuous in the movement, from the personal attention he him- 
self bestowed upon the details of the plans, and from the book of designs 
that he published. 

These an- still among the very l»-«t before the public, and greatly to be 
preferred to tbe majority of those put out by professional architects. They 
range from a single cottage to group* of five or more ; meeting almost every 
conceivable requirement of numbers and condition of families. They aivi 
thoroughly unpretentious in character, and they are cheap. The great 
agricultural societies, especially I lie Royal Agricultural Society, and Ihe 
Virkshire Agricultural Society, took up the subject of cottages about the 
same time, offered prizes for t bo best designs, and published the results. 
But by far the greatest share in |>roinoting the cause of Cottage Improve- 
ment, and providing a large variety of commodious and inexpensive plana, 
must be assigned to the " Society for Improving the Condition of tbe Labour- 
ing Classes" (which has its office at Exeter Hall, and its publication, •• The 
Labourer's Fnend"), and more especially to tho late honorary architect of 
that Society, Mr. Roberts, who, at home and abroad, in town and country, 
lias done more than any individual, and I may say. any body of men, to dis- 
seminate n liable statistics and information about the dwellings of the labour- 
ing classes, and to carry out practical measures for their improvement. II is 
pamphlets and lectures arc generally too well known to require mo to specify 
more than one, tho hist, just published by Ridgway, and entitled " Essen- 
tials of a Healthy towelling." I might have been charged with direct 
plagiarism, if I had seen his pamphlet more than a week ago, for it contains 
a design abnnst identical in general ground-plan with the one which I 
exhibit ; bnt my own has been in the course of modification for the last two 
years, though no doubt indebted to some of Mr. Roberts' earlier plans for 
many features of its arrangement. 

The one before yon was, however, more directly modified from a ground- 
plan given in Mr. Strickland's most valuable pamphlet on " Cottage Archi- 
tecture," being an examination of the best designs sent in to tho Yorkshire 
Agricnltnral Sonet y in 1849. 

I could not have greater confirmations of the excellence of this plan than 
the facts, that almost the identical arrangement has been sanctioned by Mr. 
llobcrls, in his latest publication, as the best which hia matured experience 
can recommend ; that so practical u man as Mr. Strickland adopts the same ; 
and that the latest ja-iic* awarded by the Leeds and Royal Agricultural 
Society embody its main features. 

Such a concurrence of authority almost settles the question as to the best 
general arrangement for a double cottage ; and is the more remarkable from 
the great divergence of the earlier prite designs, one from another, and all 
from this. I wish most explicitly to disclaim for myself any claim of origi- 
nality in this plan. I put forward a much stronger claim on public grati- 
tude' if. after having carrfullv examined many hundred plana (as I have 
done). I have selected that which has the concurrent approbation of tbe best 
authorities on the subject, and will bear the criticism of the present meeting. 

H is from the sources I have indicated, that I have drawn out (by the 
assistance, originally, of mv friend Mr. Slater, and now by the aid of my 
friend Mr. Pi-dley, who has kindly made the elevations for me — and these 
are entirely my' own) what I will not call a "Model Cottage" (for I 
should be very sorry to see any one type repeated and repeated over the whole 
isjuntry), but yet one which combines all the requirements that I have 
found to be demanded by these who have studied tbe subject, and from 
the experience which I hare gainod by enquiries among tbe agricultural 
labourers of my own parish. I think it better to exhilnt only this one 
design than to complicate the matter by a variety of plane of elevations, 
with which I should have to find more or lees fault. Of course this which 
I exhibit is open to criticism ; and 1 hope that it may call forth discussion 
from those who have given attention to the subject of cottage-building. 
This design, then, professes to lie for a pair of cottages for agricidtnral 
labourers. It is not suited to be built singly, or in » row of three or more. 
But a pair of cottages is the most frequent requirement for the country ; 
because the single cottage would of course be comparatively dearer; and, 
from having all its sides outer walls, would, with the same thickness of 
brick, be ranch colder; while a row of cottages, besides being by I 
leas eountrv-looking. is also far less convenient for having a | 
ment attached, of sufficient sire to enable tbe tenant 
rent. 

It is in that way that I remld meet the difficulty of the landlord's gaining 
a fair return for his capital. For the mere house, it cannot be done from 
the ordinary pay of a field labnirt r. Eighti-etipciH'e a week is as much as 
a man can well pay for rent, out of 12s. or 14s. a week wages ; but £* per 
annum i« poor interest for x*12U or A'ISO laid out by the landlord on a 
cottage which he has to nutain in repair; but add a quarter or half an 
acre, at ordinary farm rent, and tbe extra £1 or £1 which the cottager has 
to pav is more than compensated to him by the market-garden value which 
the land lit once gains in his hands. Thus, by converting the grass or arable 
ground into garden, and affixing it to tbe cotlage, the extra rent which the 
landlord may at once put upon the whole makes up to him for the in- 
sufficient return of the house singly. I need hardly olwcrve how doubly 
vuluablc to the cottager is the land attached to his dwelling, compared 
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with I he firld allotment, which, a* all who kiiow country custom* air swore, 
is almost always staked out in the most distant unit inconvenient comer of 
the pariah. 

I enter into thia part of the siibj<rt, because it meets the financial point 
of the question — in this as in every other matter — the une on which all 
eventually turn«. If it were not thnt cottage* art- required to be built cheap, 
wo need not consider the matter at all. Or lit oir not say " cheap." L<-t 
tu only make n cottage rruiuturafifr ; anil we have not to consider whether 
it ia cheap, but whether it ia good. The plan 1 hare indicated will un- 
fortunately only meet the case* wln-re land is at ila natural ralue aa land, 
and is at the disposal of the builder — but thia is the case in nine-tenths 
of our rural parishes, and it ia with the*: that I profess to hare moat 
to da 



WEST BROMWICH SCHOOLS 

OUR principal illustration thin week represents some projected Clinreh 
•ehooN at West Rroniwti-h. Messrs. Orccn and I)e Ville. of 36 
Ormond Street, architects, say: — We propose to constnict the wall* uf the 
building of the new red sandstoiu', with occasional lunds and arches of 
coloured bricks or stone, and the dressings of oolite, the roofs being covered 
with slates of various eoloors. The schisiU are planned according to the 
requirerornts of tho Committee of Council on Education, and are denned 
to accommodate 450 children. On the ground floor is placed the infants' 
school, with a south-west aspect, accommodating 150 infants, and the girls' 
school, with * south-eiLst aspect, accommodating lit) girls, over which is a 
schoolroom for ISO boys, reached by a stone stairci»e in one ancle, sur- 
mounted by a belUtnrrrt. The infanta' and girls' aeltoola are divided by a 
double curtain, which allows of the two bring thrown into one large room 
lor assembling all the children at une time. All three schools would hare a 
separate playground. an<l adjoining 'be Wilding is a master's residence 
with a garden attached. The schools are provided with i-lasa rooms, anil 
fitted up, warmed, and ventilated in the usual milliner. The estimated coat 
of the buildings is about jC'2,000. 



ROYAL INSTTTITTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

AX ordinary general meeting of this body was held at the rooms, 9 Con- 
duit Street, on Monday evening ; Mr. Aanrrn Asiiiitki-, V.P., in the 
cliair. Mr. John Henry Parker was introduced as a newly-elected honorary 
member of the Institute. 

The Chairman announced that the annual cnnrrr»aciont of the mcmlwrs 
of the Institute was to I*, held on the 25th of June, and that notices of 
contributions of works of art for use on tho occasion should at once be sent 
in to the honorary secretaries. 

Mr. Joint W, Papwobth then read a paper. Ox ax .bmiEnr Piuxcnui 
IX Dkcuuatiox. The paper, which is not to be published at present, was 
illustrated by a number of drawings. The lecturer endeavoured to establish 
the following points :— first, they had no safe guide in decoration except 
that which arises from a careful study of executed examples, judged upon 
principles that were easily found; that those principles were opposed to the 
enrichment of sculptured ornaments by colour under any other pretence 
than that of gilding (and he contended that he had on a previous occasion 
established the fact that gilding was a tiarlarism in statues and in orna- 
ment); that graining in all its branches was not a falsehood, and that in 
moat of the eases in which certain persona had raised the cry, " A sham, 
a sham ! " tho sham had really lieen their apparently virtuous indignation. 

Mr. Wnxu* Warra proposed a vote of thanks to tho author of Lite 
lecture. The lecturer asked them whether they would construct their 
decoration, or decorate their construction, as though the alternative lay 
l>etween these two matters ; but there might be a thousand other compo- 
sitions equally to be taken into account. Again, he thought there was ono 
point in respect to that from which the lectnrer had rather held himself 
aloof, and that waa the need of positive colour as attested by the universal 
taste of mankind. People would have colour io all their rooms, and in all 
other places where they were to be for any length of time. In many medi- 
aeval works there was a very common decoration, which consisted of sten- 
cilling out in stone without any under lime-wash. There could lie no doubt 
whatever «a to the accuracy of tho principle laid down by the lecturer in 
reference to the truth of construction. But that did not argue against the 
truth in construction, and he hoped that Mr. Pii|>worth would have shown 
them some principle as to what was truth in construction, Iksthusc there 
were many truths whioh acre not paraded, ami might be worse for being 
paraded. In nature the most beautiful things were those that had no 
Utilitarian advantage in the way other constructive art had. Look at the 
petals of flowers, and the dcliratr texture of the flowers themselves ; they 
had no positive utilitarian n«e, and yet they were some of them the most 
beautiful things in natniv. 

Mr. J. H. Puck UN. having been called u|«n by the Chairman, said his 
study had been confined chiefly to the history of architecture, without ex- 
lending to its nslln tiis. or principles. Jle hail always thought tliut colour 
was meant to bring out the forms.- - Mr. W. Hi hues said, colour was a gift 
of the good God, and if a man had not that gift, nil the world could not 
make him a good eolourist. 

Mr. Monus said, he thonght they should look at architecture in its 
grandest light and aspect, and tli.n they would find that decoration and 



bits of fancy colour were all very soliordinate indeed. If they looked at 
the works uf the ancients, they would find that all the durable decorations 
were in relief, and it appeared to him that architecture should be kept up 
and looked to in that way as a decorative art, without depending upon paint- 
ing or scal|iture. And lie thought the more this independent rhnracterwa* 
kept in new, the grander and more important would architecture lie a» an 
or Kkhb said, they should both dee 
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construct their deration, but they were in the infancy of the study of the 
real principlea of decoration. He disputed the doctrine of Mr. Burgcs, 
al*>ut colour being a particular gift. lie did not think every man wanted 
colour, and he did not like Oothie colouring. When they copied nature 
they did wrong, but so long as they followed nature to the idea of con- 
ventionalism, then they did us much as they could in the present infancy 
of decorative science. — Mr. C. F. Hatwabi> said, there were very large 
portions of educated prople, who desired U> have good and proper coloured 
decoration, and that the nnedurated mind desired colour was quite clear to 
everybody, — Mr. Mathbw thought all liked colour more or less, especially 
the ladies. He would not like to sit long in a room where there was not 
colouring, but the chief thing to lie avoided was false colouring. 

Tile Ciiaiiima-s was of opinion, that if proper attention were paid to the 
matter, it would !»• found that there a'as not so much difference between 
the Onthic and the Classic as to decoration. Aa to nature, they could not 
follow nature in an arch or roof, but what they should bear in mind was 
accuracy and propriety. There was very little genuine authority to show that 
the Greeks used polychromy outside, although they did so inside the 
building. We should not ourselves polvrhromise the outsides of our houses, 
and he believed with Mr. Parker, that the great use of colour waa to enrich 
and to enhance the bejnty of a building. 

Tho following gi-nllcmcn were, on ballot, admitted members of tho 
Institute :— Mr. John Samuel Phene, of 3t Oakley Street, Che«*ea; Mr. 
Gore Onscley font, of 4 Dawson Place, ." 



CHURCH, CHAPEL, SCHOOL AND OTHER BUILDINGS. 

WALSOKES.— On Thursday afternoon, at New Walsoken, the I 
of the new Chapel-of-ease. was laid by Mr. R. Young. The i 
is Mr. W. Adums, and the builder Mr. J. H. Andrews. A lmu» plate waa 
enclosed in a cavity in the stone, recording the particulars of the event. 

Eaton Ciivrch, xeaji ComvjI-BTon, Chbshiul — A beautiful western win- 
dow waa placed in this church last week, on the anniversary of the death of 
the lamented Mr. G. C. Antrobua. The window, which is a memorial one, 
is the united offering of the tenantry and inhabitants of Eaton, headed by 
the Rev. J. P. Finn'in. It ia from the studio of Messrs. 
and Son. of Manchester, and represents the parable of the good 
Samaritan, with the snggrslive words underwritten, " Go thon and do like- 
wise." Ileneath the subject ia the inscription, " In mcmoriam Oibbs Crsw- 
furd Antrolnw. Obiit 21st May, 1861." In the upper tracery of the window 
are foliage and other ornaments, surmounted by the shield of the deceased. 
The colouring of the window ia clear, but well tempered and toned into har- 
monious general effect ; and though the whole appearance of if, is highly 
pinning, it vi-ry pro|>crly does not vie in brilliancy with the beautiful chance 
window by the same artist, erected four years ago liy the masonic body in 
the neighbourhood aa a mark of respect to the late Mr. Antrobua. We under- 
stand that in addition to the window it is intended by the parishioners to 
place a monumental cross in the body of the church. 

St. Gtt-Bs, Exhai.l. — The oh! parish church of St. Giles, Exhall (anciently 
Kceleshall ), nrar Alecster, Worcestershire, has been restored at a cost of 
abont £900, The works have been completed vrry satisfactorily. The Rev. 
H. C. Cartoon, rector of Arrow and Exhall. has subscribed handsomely to 
the restoration fund. Mr. Solomon Hunt, of Harrington, was both architect 
and builder. 

HroHwoHTK. kkab WtxcitWTM. — The restoration of the fine old church 
at Highworth. near Winchester, is nearly completed, und reflects credit on 
the architect, Mr. Hugull, and the builder, Mr. Pedley. The opening takes 
place lu~day ( Friday X 

Sr. Pimm's, Makliioboiob.— A vestry meeting waa held last week to 
consider the plana and specifications furnished by Mr. Wyatt, the diocesan 
architect, for repairing, amending, and re-pewing the church. The rector 
ocmpii'd the chair. The churchwardens. Dr. Fergus, W. C. Merrimnn, Esq., 
John Halcomb, Esq., and a large number of ratepayers attended. Thr plana, 
c*c., were prod wed by the rector, and the proposed alterations having been 
explained and discussed, the meeting wits adjourned for the pnrpnse of ob- 
taining further information from Mr. Wyatt A working committee, con- 
sisting of the rector and churrhwurdens, and a committee of reference were 
appointed. 

Nkw Cmmm at Wartm, xt.hu Purni ixbtiix, YoiiKsHIHs. — The 
corner-stone of the new church at Waiter, was laid a few days ago. For 
the removal uf the old church (which for year* had been in a dilapidated 
condition), and the building of a new one, the parishioners are indebted to 
the liberality of the principal landowner in the parish (lord Mum-aster, of 
Warier Priory). The stone waa laid on the south-west angle buttress of 
the church, which will lie built in the fiolhie style, and consist of a nave 
and chancel 89 ft. long by 38 ft. 6 in. wide, with a tower and spire 120ft. 
high. The architects are Mr. William O. Habendum nod Mr. Alfred Pite, 
of London ; the builder, Mr. Ralph Weatberley, of York. 

Iloiv Islaxii Pasish Cm ucn, Diiikam.— As the restoration of thia 
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church proceeds, matters of interest and beauty are constantly discovered. 
The arches of the nave lure been cleared of centuries of whitewash, «nd 
exhibit on architectural construction i>f rare excellence and beauty. The 
pillars on tlie north side arc circular, on the south octagon. Some of the 
arches are constructed with alternate white iind red Hom-v, while the 
mas..nry i« ,,f thr mr,§t perfect kind. The arches on tin- north iind 
south air different in architecture, construction, and si*.-. Altogether 
this church will rxbibit sum.' of the most extraordinary freak* of 
ancient architecture yet diseover.sl in (hi? kingdom. 

DnutK Cnt'Kcti, xuau STAMroim, Lixo ilxshjbz.— The church at the 
village of Holme, having been found too small for the requirements of the 
parish, has rcccntlv been considerably enlarged. The edifice conipriin* a 
nave and aisles supported by Norman arches, and has it light and elegant 
appeamnce. The l-cnchcs are entirely of oak. the ends oiclv curved, the 
whole faring the pulpit. The floor is te*«cUt.>l with red and <Wk-colouriil 
(•laced tiles. Iron grating rim up tho aisles, under whieli are pipes con- 
veying hot water for wanning the building. The roof is ribbid and vaulted, 
and. as well an the lecturn and rending desk, in of red pine stained to 
resemble onk. The pulpit is of marbled alabaster witli carved bosses 
running round the base, emblematical of the four evangelists, and mounted 
on a pillar of Helpulone slone. The entire cost uf the building ia iiljout 
£i,m«, the greater portion of which has been met l.y Wm. Wells Esq.. 
the lord of the manor, and the rest by a rote of Is. in the pound, extending 
over two years. The church, which is calculated to hold about Sou people, 
was erected by Messrs Perkins of Eaaton. and Brudsluiw, of Stamford, 
tinder the superintendence uf Mr. Browning, architect, of Stamford. The 
iron building formerly used at Miltncld, Pcterboro', fur a Sundry school, 
having been purchased of Mr. Stanley' .1 executor*, was appropriated to the 
purpose of public worship during the progress of the erection. 

WaaJtnxtn Cnt acn lxsmTTiosi.— On Tneoday evening, tlie building 
erected for the purpusi-s of the Wakefield Church Institution at the top of 
Westgute, in that town, wna inaugural is). Tin- building may be called geo- 
metric [Qotltic, and has been erected from the design* of Mr. Higham, of 
Newcaatle-on-Tync. The cost of the Iwilding, apart from the site, baa 
been abont £'i.WXi. The lecture ludl u> aeuusticolly well conatruetnl, and 
there are a reading room and library on the ground floor, as well an several 
large and well ventilated class room" on the basement atorv. 

St. Jura's, DcumixM Down. Hristoi— A writer to the Britlol flail «• 
/Weave:— "It instated that fund, are Wine raised • for .1h- erection of 
transepts and for effecting other alteration* and improvements with a view 
to meet the necessity for additional church um'mmodntion in thi* rapidly 
incri'iudng parish." 



CLASS OK DESIGN* OK THK ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION*. 

A MEETING of this Class took place en Kriday last, when then- was a 
largo attendance of memt-vra. T!u- President of the Class Mr. T. R. 
Smith, nceupied the chair. The iwbjcct for tlie evening was ■' A PurKitingc 
House." designs for whieli wen- contributed by Mr*-™. Brcslcv, Duvic* 
Hack, Julian. Molecoy, Paris. Puyne, Ridge, * Sills Spiers. Tarvcr. and 
Walter, and which were freely criticised by the chairman and mender* of 
the Class. The designs wire accompanied, in the majority of cases, by 
plun* of the several floors, and several of the drawings bad been carefully 
studied, and were very meritorious. After the examination of the sketches, 
the Clans proceeded to elect officer* for the ensuing session, Mr. T. Roger 
Smith was unanimously re-elected President, and Mr. R. (). Harris Vice- 
President, Mr. E. J. Tarrer was re-elected honorary secretary, in con- 
junction with Mr. L W. Ridg. , and a vote of thanks was passed to 
Mr. Waller, the retiring secretary. The meeting then adjourned to Kriduy, 
the 13th of June. 
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SkvhJ Annual Rcfnri of th' Society fur lit /tis li„ml!iiilio t i An 'u»«U 
Bird*, Ufft-U, »W VigttM,, vitiiutkf Vniitd K»h/Jo»u lgfii. Offic-s, 
Duke Street, Adelphi, 

Krorn the ri'port U fore us it apjs-ars that the anticipations of the s«ece«s 
of the Soeietv- have been so far realised, and lint, considering the short 
time that it has existed, and the difficulties that usually beset an attempt to 
introduce novel idea* and novel experiments, the condition of the society i* 
highly satisfaciorv. Tin- nunilxT of memUrs and subscribcra baa increased 
largely P in.-e the last annual ui.eting. 

7Xe A**»rancs i\f fli*sttfi*yi tturi l}i/tjhtffl /...v* i>a n S>tr Prr.icrys'.. »..ivre 
Admn!<ti)njm ami Et/'iilnMt ti> P,ilicT/-K»l<irr» thnn tkr Syl'in hithrrto 
a<li*ptitf. Ity MoRRir n A. Ri U(, Aetuarj' to the London and i'ork*hire 
As»urune<> <.'oni]viiiy. With OWrwfwu e.n tis Clwrattrrittin of A 
u'«V tifiH X<.».AjviraW* Liiff. liy A. P. Stewamt, M.D.. F.UC.P., 
Miysician to the Contpuiiy. 

Ufe As«uranre. a matter often sadly neglected r\en l.y tln>se who nr.- 
most elittible both as to he«l:h and nieuiis, the subject of this |Kimphlet. 
The writer's object in to indicate the general principle on which lives are 
sel.-cted for flwuruuee, tho system on which " diseastsl and doubtful " live, 
nave hitherto be en assured, and to develop?. • new principle with relation to 
the hitter class of lives more equitable than that hitherto adopted. The 
\Weni hitherto observed, it nuiy U stated in brivf. in the case of all 



assured diseased livi**. is to add a certain number of years to the natural 
age of the candidate for assurance — five, ten. or fifteen, as the ease may be ; 
thus making a candidate, as an assurance subject, so many years older than 
he realty is. Mr. Uluck entirely discards this method. He argues that the 
estimate of the value of a life is often false, still oftener mistaken, and 
generally unreliable, as positive data. He proposes tbercfiire, in all caaca, 
to give the assurer the U-neflt of tho doubt. Instead of adding to bu 
nominal age und l>y so much increasing tlie premium, Mr. Black's plan i» to 
accept e .unliii.it. -s at their real age, that U to hay. at the onlinary premium, 
and charge the eslimutcd depps-iat'sl value rif the life on the policy, to be 
deducted in case it becomes a " claim " within a specified number of years ; 
and if tho life survives the specified numlier of years.no deduction from the 
sum assurtsl is made. This plan, it must be 'confessed, is both easy and 
•suitable. It gives the candidate whose life is assumed to bo diseased the 
chance of assuring on the ordinary terms, and the further eluinn— if his 
life should prove a good on.~of i-scaping altogether any additional charge. 

Tkf Chureh's Floral Kaltiutar. London: Dat 1 
the Queen. 

This i» cm- of the most beautifully < 
It is compiled by Emily Cuyler. with a preface by her brother the Rev. K. 
Shelley t nylrr, The illustrations are designed and 



illustrations are 
by W. R. YymuiH. The object of the book 
principles. Tlie theological spirit of the book 
following sentences, which constitute the c 
Cuyler's preface. " It must, however, b< 



hromo-lithognphed 
s to associate flowers with 
may bo seen indicated in tlie 
including paragraph of Mr. 
qc in mind, that with some 



holy days, more thun one flower is connected with tradition; as, for instance, 
in the case of the Annunciation, to which appertains the flowering almond, 
the white lily of tho Annunciation, and the cai-damine flower. In such 
cues the compiler has mntiiied her choice to the one which aeema best 



adapted to the festival, or the 1 



uctioncd by use." 



THE REV. OEOROF. WILLIAMS. R.D.. ON ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE IN* GEOROLV AND ARMENIA. 
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THK < OWKXT XSO CHmntBS Or aAFrAR.l, 

TV' A UDSIA Still ascending the Knr, which hers runs through a rocky gorge, 

I T dominated by the picturesque castle of Tioanxwle or lmogvi. situted on 
an almost inacceaaihle hill on th« left bank of fb* river, we reach the rock-hewn 
convent of Wanlsia bv a road scarcely practicable. This convent Is entirely 
excavated in .1 precipitous rock, which rises from a narrow plain on the left 
bonk of the Kur, and consists of Marly 400 chambers of various dimensions, 
among which are found one large dihedral church and six or seven small 
chapel*. The whole place has been given over to centuries of desolation or 
deterratioa, during the occupation nf this port of the country hy the Turks ; 
but quite recently, a vigorous lav-brother, a Greek from TreMcond, baa been 
earnestly employed in clearing it of its pollutions. The cathedral has been 
restored, so to speak, and furnished with a new Iconostasis 1 and the Divine 
offices, with the Liturgy of 8. Chryaostom, are again celebrated there by a Greek 
priest, also from Trebizond, In the presence of a few of the orthodox villagers 
from the neighbouring village of Tmuuta. I can only briefly notice the cathe- 
dral, which is situated about the middle of the convent. It has a kind of porch, 
opening into it from the soulli, supported by two pillars left in the live 
rock, an>l is lighted by apertures pierced in the same. It measures a boat 43 A. 
by 25 rt_ and is about 40 ft. high ; the rock at the east end la formed into an 
apse. On the north is a kind of aisle of irregular shape, in which is the mau- 
soleum of the renowned Queen Tatnar, who passed much of her time at this 
place, and whose spacious apartments, with their wide, divans, all excavated in 
the natural rock, once communicated with the church by a paaaage and stairs 
still to be traced. This queen, who died in a.i>. 1212, was daaghur of George, 
who reigned from Ui6 to 1184, and Is said to have commenced this mooartr/v. 
which was finished by bis more renowned .laughter. Of the chapds I can ooly 
mention one, which is entirely covered with frescoes evidently executed by a 
tSreek artist, probably a monk of Mount A thus for not only are all the subjects 
treated, and all the figures represented in the conventional style of the Greeks 
but the names and legends attached to each are certainly in the ancient Greek 
characters though limaset has pronounced tbea to be Georgian. The only 
piece of masonry in this extensive convent is found in the entrance gateway, 
which mav also have served for a belfry ; but the upper story is now destroyed. 
Tliis building which is rmnparalircly modern, may date from the restoration of 
the monastery, after its violation by (Tamerlane) Ihab-Thamox, about the 
middle of the 'eighteenth century. 

Mt/jiiiftii a. — I have yet to deecribe the most venerable, and to me the mo»t 
interesting of all the ecclesiastical monuments of Georgia, situated also on tho 
Kur, but at a distance of little leas than 200 miles from the convent last de- 
scribed. Only oue post short of Tints at the cotilluence of the River Aragva 
with the Kur, is found the site of Mtahhetha, one* the civil and religion* 
capital of the Georgian kingdom, die venerable cradle of the national church, 
and tho seat of its Catholicua, until, within the last few years the Russian 
bureaucratic rage for centralisation, most unhappily, aa 1 think, transferred the 
metropolitan see to Tiltis and merged this ancient inieprendent branch of the 
orttiodox Church in the holy governing Synod of St. Petersburg. 

Meanwhile, the material land-marks of this much enduring church still re- 
main, mutilated and debased no doubt, and grievously shorn of their ancient 
dignity, but only the more dear on that very account to those who cherish a 
feeling of veneration and love for what presents the noblest example which 
ecclesiastical history has preserved of allegiance to the faith of Christ, under 
hardships and privation* and persecution* which have no parallel in any other 
church in Christendom. 

1 bars two churches to describe, the " Ouspeoshi Sabor," or church of the 
Assumption, and the Cathedral of the Twelve A post Us. The OuapeoahJ Sabor, 
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church, in the palmy days of Georgian Christianity 
siderable size, surrounded by n high wall, w 

li-west of the enclosure, stand the houses of the nuns and the hospltium 



considerable size, surrounded b\ 



It stand* in a mart of 
n high wall, within which, on tbo south 
the hou art of thenuns ami the hospf* r 
and guests'- house, which arc modem constructions, and demand no notice. 

The north-cast angle of the close is occupied bv a very small chapel dedicated 
to the memory uf S. Ninia, the apostle of the Georgian nation, who, a hnmble 
sirl herself, emancipated live king and people of the land of her captivity 
'the glorious liberty of the children of God." At the north-went angfe 
is a square tower, with a polygonal lantern, with a conical roof, which may 
formerly h.ve served for a bell-lower, similar to that oyer the chapel of S. John 
Bsptist, at Ssnara. 

lint 1 moat proceed now to notice the church itself, which ia of the aanve typo 
precisely aa that of TimotheameiM?, and aa the principal chnrch of the Convent 
of Saffara. 1 shall, therefore, notice only those features which are peculiar to 
this chnrch. Kxlernolly I have U> notice a double boar-table, the lower A\, the 
upper 9 in. deep-, each" 9 in. wide, serving aa a continuous pedestal for the 
pilasters, which support an arcading that runs round all that part of the 
original wall i-f the church which ia still exposed to view ; far additions, of 
which I have to speak presently, have been made to the church, both on the 
north and sooth shirs. This arcading is common to this church and the cathe- 
dral, and I see, from drawings, that it was applied also to other churches in 
Georgia. It is admirably executed, and indeed the whole construction of these 
walls ia a masterpiece of masonic art. The east wall is arcaded in five, giving 
one arch to each aisle, and three to the chancel, which rise much higher than 
the side arches. There is a curious angular receaa between the two shsJis that 
support the aide arches of the chancel, the only exterior indication of the apsxlal 
termination within, for these rccrsaes are formed in the thickness of the wall 
formed by the apse. But the most remarkable feature in this church is the 
chapel abutting upon its south wall, and forming, in one of its bays, the porch 
of access to the church itself. This chapel is covered with a gabled roof at 
right angles to the roof of the church, and tiled, while all the other roofs are of 
the same solid ribbed stone as we have noticed elsewhere. There was formerly 
a brick porch at the west end, which is now in ruins, and a lean-to collar-like 
building covers the northern wall for a length of 6SJ ft. from the west end. being 
only 14ft wide. The church meaaurea externally 90rt. by 6Bft. not including 
the chapels. 1 moat not quit the exterior without mentioning the very rich 
arabesque ornaments which cover the gablea of the transepts, which arc arcaded 
in three ; the wall bonier, the middle arch being pierced with two lights, while 
the side arches, which arc much narrower and lower than the centre, serve as 
frames for doable blind lights, which seem never to have been pierced. 

Entering into the interior through the second bay (from the west) of the 
south chapel, the arch of which la nearly doable the width of the others for 
the purpose of forming a porch, wo find this chapel highly ornamented with 
good stone carving or the Byzantine character. It ia divided internally into 
four beys; whereof the easternmost has an apaida) termination, the next bay to 
this has a flat dome vault resting on pendentivez, exquisitely sculptured, and its 
walls are richly arcaded and recessed. The interior of the church itself cor- 
responds in all* ita main features with Timothrtmc'oe anil S. Saba, already 
described, bnt a low stone screen of Byzantine character, with the arches entirely 
open, in place of the usual iconostasia'of closed panels, is a peculiar feature of this 
church. The svnthronns here is more developed than in the church of S. Saba. 
There is in the centre of the apse a large throne, to which is an ascent by four 
wide steps, which run entirely round the apse, and seem to have formed a doable 
row of benches for the chapter of the convent Besides the episcopal throne 
in the apse, there, Is an ancient canopied throne, richly carved in stone, raised 
two or three steps, attached to the eastern face of the' pier which supports the 
lantern on the south side of the nave; and in the corresponding position on the 
north side is a very massive chair in black marble, without any carving. The 
former of these waa said to be the throne of the Metropolitan, the Utter of the 
heguman. 

This church was underg 
ws* 
The 
next 

The Cathedral of the Twelve Apostles ia a building of the greatest Interest to 
the sacred archaeologist and eeclesiologist, as being that which undoubtedly 
occapies the site of the first church of Georgia, erected during the reign of 
Gonstantioe the Great i while the existing building, though often ruined by 
accident or violence, and as often restored, yet unquestionably exhibits in its main 
features the identical church in which many generations of the orthodox kings 
of Iberia received their coronation unction, and in which the mortal remains 
of the royal family have been interred for centuries. But we are at present 
engaged with the architecture, not with the history and antiquities, of Georgia. 
~The church ia situated within a kremlin — a name common in Russia to any 
fortified enclosure surrounding a chnrch, such aa that moat celebrated one at 
Moscow : the Acropolis at Athena, or the Capitol of Home, would have been 
kremlina to the Russians. The high wall of this enclosure is flanked with 
square and circular towers, which give it quite the character of a fortress ; and 
the buildings occupied by the priests and servants of the church are situated on 
the west and south sides of the close: the palace of the Metropolitan I did not 
distinguish amid these half-rained habitations. 

The church itself has the same double base-table, and an arcade running 
round the walla, with niches in the east end, similar to the Chnrch of the 
Assumption j but it has also some curious sculptured stones placed in the wall 
l random, a 



lis church was undergoing very extensive repairs wlien I was there, and 
entirely denuded of furniture, which considerably facilitated my survey, 
nuns were mesnwhile assisting in the offices at the caUieilral, which I have 
to describe. 1 shsJl be aa brief as possible. 



at random, as it would appear, by way of ornament — some carved in arabesque 
patterns, others rude representations of animals unknown to roology— possibly 
recognised in Georgian heraldry. I found the chnrch to be 160 ft by 66$, 
interior measure. The height of the lantern, 1 read, is US ft 

It has these peculiarities. A narthex, covering the whole of its west front 
besides the square porch which we have found in the other churches. This 
narthex baa a roof of its own, lower then that of the church, so that the aisles 
of the nave have windows in their west walls, above the roof of the narthex. 
The church has also double transept aisles, which within appear like an exten- 
sion of the nave eastward, and of the aacrarium westward, one bay each ; it is 
only the roofing that indicates that they really are what 1 have stated them to 
be. The hemostasia is advanced westward of" the i 
and stands between the two eastern piers of the Ian 
icoDostasia baa lately beer, substitute! for the old 



were resting against the south wall of the transept and the grim-vissgrd figures 
of the old national saints in their picturesque costumes appeared tomemnch better 
to harmonise with the genius loci than these miserable specimens of modem art 
and debased taste. The lantern is a polygon of sixteen sides, and springs imme- 
diately from the pendenlives. without the intervention of the circular drum 
which Is found in the Church of the Assumption. Between the piers of 
the nave on the south side Is a low square column, surrounded by a wood 
frame, canopied and covered with ancient paintings — an object of special venera- 
tion to the Georgian Christians, as being the place where a miraculous flow of 
ointment indicated the presence of the seamless coat of our Lord, the most 
precious relic of the Church and nation. Cloae by this, on the east is the throne 
where the Georgian kings were crowned by many successions uf Catholici, from 
the days of Miriam, their first Christian king, until the last of the royal line, 
George XIII., at the close of the last century. There is an ascent of two steps 
to the synlhrotius which i< divided into stalls five on each side of the throne tn 
the apse, with an extension eastward along the fist wall of the sacrarium. 
Immediately behind the altar is a large and massive silver cross, used in pro- 
cessions, covered with Bysantine chasing, very rich and of great antiquity. The 
church also possesses a reliquary of ancient date, which the Calholicos was wont 
to wear as n breastplate on great occasions, in imitation, it may be presumed, 
of the I rim and Thommim of the Jewish high-priest 

This allusion has carried ire again to Jerusalem, and I must not leave Ibis 
interesting chnrch willwut directing your attention to a stone model of the Holy 
8epulchre, which U erected against the south wall of the narthex— another 
memunol of the old communion between the Georgian Church and the Holy 
Land, to which I have already more than onee referred, and to which I must 
further allude, in conclusion, in order to call to your notice the remarkable 
resemblance that is still found to exist between those churches which I have 
described, and two of tbe eleven churches which still exist at Jerusalem, which 
are historically known to have belonged originally to tbe Georgians. I allude 
to the Church of S. James, now held by the Clemenlans, on Mount Siou, and 
the Convent Chapel of 8. Salvador, occupied by the Franciscans since the 
sixteenth century. I am enabled, through the kindness of Signor l'ierotti, to 
exhibit ground-plans of both these churches, and a section of one, a glance) at 
which will at once show you how remarkably, in this instance also, architectural 
science confirms historical testimony. 

I was to have said something on Armenian aa well as on Georgian Ecclesi- 
ologv, but have left myself less thsn no time to do so, having already exceeded 
tbe limits assigned me. I regret this the less, because, having been prevented 
by illness from exploring the Armenian churches of Tiflis, and from prosecuting 
my contemplated Journey into Armenia Froper, I could only have reported up 



them at second hand, from books, which probably are accessible to all. in the 
reading-room of tbe British Museum. I thought I should be doing belter ser- 
vice If I confined myself to the results of my own actual survcvi of buildings 



which have either never been described and" illustrated at all before, or in so 
verv slovenly and careless a manner as to mislead rather than to guide the 
student who' would investigate this almost untrodden, but most interesting and 
instructive, field of exxlesiological research. 1 feel that I have done but scanty 
justice to my subject, but I trust I have furnished vuu with elements for the 
investigation of the curious question of the place which Georgia occupies in the 
derclupeiuent of religious architecture — a question which appears to me to offer 
tome problems not verv easy of solution, and which I gladly leave in abler hands. 



ON THE LIFE OF WELBY PUGIN* 

THE remainder of the chapter of this great artist's manhood need not take 
much time to tell. In 1843 he published another book, entitled "An 
Apology for the Revival of Christian Architecture in England." The character 
of the book is the same as before: tbe asms style of enthusiastic exaggeration, 
mars its merit To such a degree docs he in fact give way to the old spirit of 
"contrast," that in presenting, In comparison with a standard Mediatval gateway, 
the majestic Doric portico of tbe Kuston Square Railway entrance, he draws it 
in a manner literally that of a common shop-card engraver. 

The "Glossary of" Ecclesiastical Ornament and Costume," which be published 
in 1846, elaborately illustrated in chromolithography, is considered to be a very 
able, and indeed learned compilation. It is in that light the only one of his 
works which ia of permanent value as a book of reference. As regards our 
present view of the author's place in art, we need only remark, that the tendency 
of the " Glossary " was still toward the resuscitation of ritual symbolism, and 
" to the Roman Catholic church : ami that it was 
il effort towards tbe earnest purpose 



still, in its applicatio , 
deemed at tbe time to bo 




of his life, — in some respects the most successful of all, seeing that the nature of 
the work kept in check that tendency to exaggeration of argument which waa 
the great fault of his heated enthusiasm. Ilia immediate object waa to promote 
the amendment of art in tbe vestments, vessels, snd furniture of the Romish 
ritual ; but it might safely be said that its ultimate effect was much greater in 
the Protestant church than in the Catholic. 

We have not time to dwell upon a visit that he paid to Italy in 1847 , bat it 
may be remarked that bis reflections were characteristic aa ever. He came 
home much unproved in his style of drawing, much incensed at Pagan churches in 
Rome, much pleased with Italian Gothic buildings ; but not in any degree changed 
in his opinions or subdued in bis enthusiasm. To the end of thta chapter of his 
best dsvs we hare to place l'ugia in the same relation to his heart and bis faith 
with which be set forth upon his career; to assign him atill the same transcen- 
dental enthusiasm, developed atill with the same passionate argument, springing 
still from tbe same root of artistic religion, and tending to the same rich and 
refined exuberance of mystic ritual. Every successive year of life confirmed 
him In his convictions all the more. That his fanaticism waa the fire of real 
genius his persistency proved i for he withstood all assaults successfully, 
lie could even acknowledge that in his practical work he found it frequently 
beyond his skill to adhere to his theoretical principles; snd he could 
do this without giving the advantage to his opponents. The fervid and t 
eloquence of hit writing proves that he waa neither vain nor affected, as i 
men of genius are. In a word, bis spirit was in tbe clouds : bis most inti 
associates had bat little knowledge of his the 
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It forma a striking episode In bis biograph.-. but fortunately demands do par- 
titular notice in Mien to argument as ours, that in 1844 he became once more a 
widower, at the (till oarly age of thirty- two ; that the superior connection which 
he enjoyed in Romanist society prompted him to seek a fresh alliance, where on 
two occasions his eccentric character caused him to be disappointed ; that hit 
irritation on the failure of the second proposal led hint to publish a moat injudi- 
cious pamphlet on the subject, which, however, the advice of a more prodent 
fnend led him to suppress ; that bo at length, in 18 IK, found another consort, 
now his widow; and that, amongst other oddities, he then issued a daintv 
JUediicral weddiug-card. which, by iUetf alone, simple as it is, must be pro- 
nounced a charming work uf genius. 

At St, Augustine's Grange, at lUmsgate, l'ugin ttlU dwell in such manner as 
from bis past habits we should expect. 

From 1*41 forward, for about ten years, his life was one that will long 
be a not unpleasant legend of the seaside town, lie lived in a quaint Gothic 
asceticism, which one might not irreverently call the habits of a hermit with «. 
large family and an extensive business. In early morning at prayers in bis 
domestic ; chapel punctually a. the bell tolled the Angelas; at privets again at 
Hair- post seven, habited in cassock anil surplice; nt breakfast for seven minutes, 
and no more; at mass on feast days at eight; taking the simplest possible dinner 
of Dfleen minutes, at one tn a moment, still abjuring beer, and none the less 
more noble wine; at work, work, work, between these hsslv meal* and prayers 
all day and evening; at Compline at tea; for an hour afterwards at hia books; 
then to bed till six again. Hating, as hn alone could hate, with what his 
biographer calls " an intense and holy horror." all public clisritics, as unliceused, 
uncanonical, nnritunl. unmystjcal "abominations (to nee a word of his own), 
ho set up at this St. Augustine's an odd, independent, self-willed sort of chant v, 
an e*«eniially Gothic, artistic, ritualist, as all else about him. He kept a great 
stock of clothes, and gave them away to ragged men in suits ; he would rush at 
any instant's notice to the rescue of the shipwrecked sailor, and out iu bis 
boat to help some shattered vessel in a gale upon the fatal Goodwins ; ha would 
carry on his shoulder, on a9unday afternoon, such a tiling as a load of bedding, 
and in his hand a bag of provisions, because some ragged shipmate had sprained 
his leg, and was laid fiat on bis back like old Dill Barley ; he would provide for 
an entire shipload of poor foreign emigrants driven to port by stress of weather, 
so that one of tliem, their elected spokesman, being unable to make himself 
otherwise understood, could only place his neck under the benefactor's foot fur 
gratitude; and nil the while be stuck to Christian art and his boat; played 
quaint Gothic miracle plays at Christmas and Twelfth-night, and sailed out 
cheerily, in^sunshine or in breeze, to stretch his spirit .in a long and bracing 

IV.— TnK E*d. 

All through hia life, let me repeat again, I have found ravself compelled to 
regard Pugin as a mystical ritualist: his religion ritual, ritual his art; his 
religion and art therefore the same — a combination of the fanatical zeal of the 
ono with the poetic passion of the other, which has probably never been other- 
wise met with, nt least in the world of the present dar, and in the atmosphere of 
England. It was on account of ritual alone, as 1 hold, that be chose in his early 
youth the Romish Church. Now what would he the effect upon his mind if in 
the course of time the English Church were to begin tbe earnest encouragement 
of ritual reform ; to do so in obedience to his own teaching ; to apply to the task 
ail that wealth, social influence, public spirit, political respectability, which the 
great Established Church alone commands ; to work in the cause with sucb a 
will that before ha himself had attained the age of forty it had outstepped the 
Romish ritualism altogether, and left it lagging behind in apathy; and what 
would be tlic effect upon his mind if. at tbe same time, as the meditation of more 
experienced age and deeper learning became more assured and more profound, 
the feeling had been forced npon him that his idolised R< imisli Church was, in 
respect even of the ritualism for which he bad embraced it in hia yoetb, very 
much of a make-believe after all ? And what would be tbe effect upon him if he 
had bad controversies with infallible divines— paper wars, bitter personalities, 
in which he had been ridiculed by the priesthood itself as a fanatical materialist, 
whose notions were oot of date in these days of plain faith and doctrine ; when 
the gaudy bed i sen merit of cathedrals for the glory of God had given place to the 
building of numerous rather then costly houses of prayer for the accommodation 
of practical people ? 

whether I am right or not in tbe suspicion which is implied in these questions ; 
whether better informed persons — his connections at the time — were right or 
wrong in their declarations of his true ami secret feelings ; at all events, it seems 
to be acknowledged that, about the year l&iO, there arose serious misunder- 
standings between Pugin and his ecclesiastical rulers. The proper submission of 
his fallible judgement to the infallible authority of the Church begsn to be con- 
sidered questionable. Why axe our priesthood, he may be imagined to have 
naked, so apathetic in respect of the venerable mysticism of their holy ritual ? 
The priesthood, wonld be the answer, are tbe sole guardians nf that matter. But 
they are dull and inanimate — dead and cold. In your fallible judgement they 
may be so ; that does not affect the question. And, In fact, the rumour began to 
spread that Pugin had at length become troublesome with his crotchets, and must 
be kept in bis place. In the Komish Church it is understood that a man is very 
peremptorily dropped out ofconfides.ee, favour, and patronage, when he becomes 
native ; ami we will all agree that, if Welby Pugin began to suspect that ha 
was being so treated, the effect upon himself would not be of a soothing, certainly 
not of an intimidating character. When he undertook to assist Sir Charles 
Barry in the finishings and furnishings of the Palace of Westminster, I know net 
whether his independent practice had begun to fall off or not; but it is under- 
stood that, for the last few years of his life, his Roman Catholic conneetiou in 
buaioeaa was not what it used to be, and that his reflections thereon were not of 
a conciliatory kind. 

The rear IBM was very full of incident to Pugin. Ho took charge of the 
Mediaeval Court of the International Exhibition ; and his design and arrange- 
ment of the objects were much admired. This, and his employment at second- 
hand upon the I lenses of Parliament, may be called his first public engage- 
ments. Hitherto his bigoted faith, hia secluded mode of life, and his bitter pug- 
nacity, had made bim a sort of public enemy ; and the greater his ability the 
more dangerous h is character: but time hod cured this; still more than time, 
tho change in public opinion upon his favourite subject had changed hia estima- 
tion ; and, consequently, the author of tbe " Contrasts,'' when be became the 



commissioner of the Exhibition, and the honoured colleague of Barry, was a 
popular man. The Anglican church critics, who in bygons years bad carped and 
cavilled at his failings all tbe while that they pored over his teaching, were 
becoming hia open admirers. This may all have had its influence upon his 
mind. In a word, it is the opinion of many that, if not distinctly contemplating 
a return to the Protestant Church, be was at least wavering very much in the 
subordination of his fallible Judgement. Upon the purely religious question, 
however, we may touch but very brirtlv. 

At the very time when be was occupied with the Exhibition court, be brought 
out two literary works. One was s " Treatise on Chancel Screens and Rood 
Lofts." In this bo openly attacked the Romanist priesthood for their short- 
coming! in the matter of rltnal, and tbe consequence was much displeasure on 
their part. Tfaev threatened to put his book upon the " Index " of tho Pope's 
explication. The second publication was a pamphlet, " An Earnest Address on 
the Establishment of the English Catholic Hierarchy." The object was to 
induce the Romish church to meet tbe famous appointment of prelates, with 
English titles, by a grand united effort to increase the power and pecuniary re- 
sources of tl» bbhops, and of course to promote ritual dignity. An apparently 
innocent object ; but the " Earnest Address " made matters worse than ever. It 
would seem as if in these two works tho despairing enthusiast were giving the 
church of Rome a last chance for amendment. To quota his storrav paragraph* 
is what we cannot now do ; suffice it to say, that all the rigour with which the 
" Contrasts " had battered the foe without, was now brought to bear against the 
foe within. The rapidity with which he delivered his blows was marvellous. 
It was still early in 1851, when bo wrote thus to a friend : — "I am almost dis- 
tracted : for, in addition to all other labours, I have a most important work on 
the real cause of the change of religion in the sixteenth century, which will 
place matters in a totally new light," and so on. This work he did not lira to 
publish ; or, rather, its publication was prevented by authority. The title was 
to be this,— u An Apology for tbe Separated Church of England since the Reign 
of tbe lUghth Henry ; written with every feeling of Christian Charity for her 
Children, and Honour of the glorious Men She continued to produce in evil 
Times. By A. Welby Pngin, many years a Catholic-minded Son of the Anglican 
Church, and still an affectionate and loving Brother and Servant of the tnto 
Sous of England's Church," We can gather from the account given of this by 
Mr. 1'iirceir. that he began at once with the old ritualistic principle, — tho 
primitive riles, the style, plan, Ax., of churches ami altars ; the form of vest- 
ments and ornaments; ana that, after pursuing a long and searching argument 
in that laboured style of conciliation which is more offensive than open scorn, he 
concludes with invoking his readers " to speak and think with gratitude of the 
old bridge llial has brought us over (the Church of England}, and to lend • 
pious help to restore her time-worn piers." It is alleged by private evidence 
that he declared, not long after, that " the rest of bis life must be one of pen- 
itence, to seek forgiveness for the wrongs be had done to the English Church." 

It is quite reasonable that those about him should include all this perplexity 
of opinion amongst the avmptouis of the mental aberration which soon super- 
veiled. Ou the other hand, it is open to others to argue that this was but the 
natural process of devclopemcnt of tbe great idea of his life, and that the an* 
hinging of his mind was produced by the mighty interna] struggle which the 
derangement of that process occasioned. What might hare happened If he hid 
lived in full vigour of intellect for a few years more, we ought perhaps scarcely 
to inquire. That he would bare voluntarily seceded to the Protestant Church I 
do not believe. That be would hare held his peace is no more likely. That 

Iirivale ad munition might have led on to public disavowal is possible. He might 
lave then become an aimless broken-hearted roan,— as many a great genius had 
been before bim ; but he had lived out the term of his mission ; his work was 
done. Amongst the many diverse workers who weave the web of human pro- 
gress his share was done — honestly done — manfully and well done. Within a 
little time the dark cloud came over him, as it had come over many another, and 
will do to tbe end. It was the oft-told tale of the sudden going down of tbe 
sun st noon. The overstrained intellect had broken inplcccs. Only ono frag- 
ment of the once unsullied mirror reflected the light. They calmed bis violence 
by pretending that a church of his was being delayed for want of a drawing. 
He took the pencil once more in his hand, and drew a clear intelligent design, 
that the work might wait no longer. There were a few months more of trouble 
and sorrow, and then there gathered a curious crowd in hia Church of St. 
Augustine, to lay him where tbe weary are at rest. 

Oar story is ended : what is its moral ? We have followed tits history of a 
great genius,— a very remarkable leader in art — one whose character appears to 
stand alone in our generation, for the peculiar rigour of its fervid ardour, medi- 
tative jxiwer, persistent aim ; and we reflect that the world is not degenerating 
yet, but very much tbe reverse, and that no amount of labour, no amount of 
tuccets, no amount of fame, seems bevond tbe attainment of a clear head and a 
resolute will. Hut we have also traced tbe career of the man j and our pride in 
the great wrestler must be dashed with pity for his broken heart at last. Ho 
was born out of due time, tire hundred years before, perhaps five hundred 
years after, might have suited better this impetuous and reckless spirit, — im- 
petuous and reckless beyond the comprehension of a cold and calculating ago 
like ours. We start at the time during which lie seeks to soar above all that is 

c the 



of the earth earthy; wo deplore 



unhappy fate which brings him to 



uwppoiiitnient and despair ; we feel a sense of relief when we see him fairly 
dead and buried, and his vagaries done: we admire bis flight amongst the 
cloud*, but we lltank God that we ourselves ran only tread the ground. 
At tho close of lb* lecture a vote of thanks vu> passed to I'tofeseor Kerr. 



INFLUENCE OF INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS ON 
WORKMEN. 

rVN May the 29th. Mr. Waiux Hawes road n paper at tho Society of 
\J Artion "The International Exhilntionof 1882." Ho demonstrated by 
facts and figures its superiority to the Exhibition of IDol. In slinking of 
the infliioner uf sited exhibitions on international propross, he said: — In 
every department progress since 1B51 is manifested in a degree unexpected 
by the most sanguine. Our trade has in the same time increased more 
rapidly than in any similar period, in the history nf the empire. How far 
this is to be attributed to the stimulus the Exhibitions of 1851 and 18*5 
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gave to the industry of the world, each mutt form his own opinion ; the oltl 
jealousy of allowing rival*, especially foreigners, to mv what each waB 
doing lias passed away, and every intelligent manufacturer now relies iipim 
a refutation gained by the most universal appreciation of his skill. Hut for 
International Exhibitions wo should not pcsuteia a vast amount of useful 
information, gathered from all countries, of great value to nrt mid industry. 
It is by comparing each Exhibition with it* predecessor that wo arc able to 
ascertain, to record, and to profit by the progress of cvrry country in each 
ten years ; and this interchange of useful information enables all to appre- 
ciate the advantages belonging to tho pursuit of each industry where it 
cnu best he Conducted, and must lead to economy of production, to the 
advantage of labour, to the extension of commerce, and to improved com- 
mercial relations between manufacturers and producer* in nil ports of the 
world. 

Wo have next to consider whether wo are making the best two of the 
great advantage* this wonderful collet lion of human industry places 
within our reach. 1 think it cannot be disputed that the highest object of 
an JuU ruiilioji.il K\hil<ilion is the collection and dissemination "f the must 
accurate information concerning tliu arts. Manufacture*, and eonimerce of 
all couotrii-s, llms illustrating the political, social, and commercial cnudi- 
tion of their |»*plo. Another purpose is the cx>ll<s_-tion of specimens of the 
mineral, animal, and vegetable productions, or of raw materials, from all 
parti, of the world ; but this is of secondary impurtatHW, as they can 
always he procured in tho ordinary course of business by those interested 
in any partieubir branch of trade. Hut our workmen cannot, obtain the 
information thev require by any other means thau those afforded by Inter- 
national Exhibitions. A workman may occasionally sec a specimen of 
foreign handicraft, bat he Iuis no part iculars on which hu feels be can rely 
of its cost or the mode of its production. It may bo a specimen only 
shown to him to depreciate the value of his labour, and, by reason of llus 
uncertainty, it is sure to exrito his jealousy and prejudice against foreign 
workmen. He cannot know the real po«ition it holds in the conntry where 
it has been made, or whelher it fairly represents its available mechanical 
skill. This information he can only acquire by the examination of foreign 
labour in various stages and forms of manufacture, and when- can he obtain 
■ucli knowledge but at an International Exhibition ? To him the comparison 
of manufactures from all countries, and of nuiuy different speeitm us from 
each, is invaluable. No Mechanics' Institution can give him such useful 
knowle<lge, no teaching in tho Ifcpartnv-nlof .Science and Art can give him 
such instniction, as he will derive from a few hours spent iu inspecting the 
work, in its various forms, of his foreign rivals, 'lo the intelligent and 
skilful workman an International Exhibition is an industrial collide, teach- 
ing iu the most practical manner — educating the eye, the hand, and the 
taste, stimulating industry and ingenuity — removing prejudices, ami, by 
enlarging the sphere of observation und giving new ideas, waking better 
workmen. 

The importance of this inspection is very strongly felt in France, not 
only, as 1 shall subsequently show, by the numbers admitted to the Kxhi- 
bition in Ittoo, but by the arrangements now being made fur the careful 
examination of every branch of industry at this Exhibition by working 
men. Independently of clubs to bring over numbers of working men 
cheaply, there is a special sum appropriated by the Imperial commission to 
pay the fares of deputies to be elected from the great body of each trade 
by their fellow-workmen. 

Feeling, then, as strongly as I do the invaluable effect which the inspec- 
tion of this Exhibition must produce on working mm, I am led to ask if it 
can produce results of the same national importance on the upj>cr classes, 
I think it oauuot ; nor is it necessary that it should. Xu doubt it will 
elevate the estimation of tho manufacturer in the minds of many it 
amuses ; surprise nnil excite wonder by tho intrinsic beauty and exquisite 
workmanship of tho articles exhibited and by the wraith of which it Rives 
such striking evidence ; Hatter tho national vanity to nee England's supe- 
riority in so many branches of industry ; but where, among thew classes, 
can it afford industrial instruction, or stimulate industry, or produce any 
permanent result calculated to maintain tho supremacy of England's; 
manufactures? 

But when we turn to the middle and industrious classes we And, besides 
the pride they feel, in common with all, in the collection of the world's 
industry, a high appreciation of the great benefits they must derive from 
the practical instruction they receive at thcM Internstiorml Exhibitions. 
They prove their sincerity by providing tho security on which the money is 
raised for tho erection of the building -they snpply it when erected 
with the wonderful collection it contains, aud then, by their anxiety 
to inspect the works of all countries, of their rivals at home and abroad. 
And a large portion of the funds by which the expenses of management arc 
tobepahf. 

In 18.51, Season tickets, and 20s. and us. admissions, produced £G7.SH 
The 2s. tid. admissions .... "i t 17 

And the Is. .... 221.271 

In 1655, the ufr. admissions produced .... £0.7:13 
2fr. ., „ 7.063 

Ifr. ., „ 8.1,1101. 

4 sous ,. „ . . . . 17,lia 

So that the working rlnsae* of 1'nris, at 4 sous each, paid more thau tlic 
5 fr. and 'I fx. admissions, together, and besides being visited by more 
than U,tHsft,(MKI of (X'oplc paying but 4 sous each, the Exhibition was open 
free, cm one Sunday before it clcsscd, when a rust number were admitted 



who would not otherwise, have seen it. Tho numbers then admitted were 
mormons, but no account was taken of them. 

1 have drawn this comparison because. I conceivo it to !*■ trnc and jnst, 
and necessary to illnstrale th<i view I take of the proper mode of making 
tho utmost use of these most valuable of modern institu'.inus. Their object 
is undoubtedly to disseminate information among the great nvuo of master 
manufacturers and men in all countries, to improve their taste uul stimulate 
their industry. Any arrangement which excludes the great body uf those 
for whoso benefit such institutions wen. inaugurated, is inconsistent with 
thn broad principles of universality upon winch they are based ; such ex- 
clusion is in antagonism to the jmblieity which is demanded nuw-u-daya in 
•.very sphere of action. It checks the operation of the principles of free 
trade, for what is the use of free trade by law, if, when we have the oppor- 
tunity of teaching our workmen how to comiwtc with their foreign rivals, 
we refuse to allow them to take advantage 'of it. I'nless this is done, a 
demand is created for foreign works and our own producers are prevented 
fre.ui learning how to compete with them. You thereby injure the work- 
man, the dealer, and the merchant. 

How, then, do 1 apply these olacrvations to the present lima? I say 
wo open the Exhibition too iniuiy thiys in pt\>js>rtion to tho rich, and too 
few to the workmen. We do not give to our workmen tho advantages given 
to the French workmen. I believe iu the low laritf to produce gtusl peem- 
niary results. The penny post.ige stamp produces mm> than the ••igfat- 
peimv or shilling letter, "i have greater faith ill fie realisation of a Uuye 
»uml.y a low tariff than by a high one. 1 would not open the Exhibition 
ever)' day at the lowest rate ; but whilst, in the interest of science and of 
instruction, and I may say of fashion, I wuuM have one day weekly at a 
comparatively high-rate of adtui&siou, and other days at one shilling fur 
the general bulk of the visitors, 1 would ilevote certain days weekly to 
still lower rates, and as exclusively as possible to working men. 1*1. them 
feel that an International Exhibition has a truly national object — that they 
are to derive benefit from it, and theu they will learn to appreciate more 
thoroughly the sacrifice of time, the labour, mental anil hodity, which have 
Wen required to bring such collections of industry together, and they will 
retire from tho examination of tbc*o triumphs of skill and manufacturing 
industry better satisfied to contribute tuwanls and to aid the exertions 
which are being made to improve general education, and lo enter mors 
fully into the im|wrtanrc and the utility of the large votes for educational 
aud artistic purposes which every year ptiss tho legislature. 

» 

GENERAL ITEMS. 

MOLYNEUX Asvt.t st, Ih'tiu.v— The new Molynenx Asylum and Na- 
tional Institution for blind females of In land, at Dublin, was opened last 
week. Accommodation is |<rovidcd for about 100 blind females. ITie chapel, 
which will Is* opened tonlay (Kridav) will rtmtoin seats for l/i^t* psiTsons. 
The new asylum, il is calculated, wilf be supported thut : — £2a<J per annum 
will be denved from the inlTi-st of legacies to the old Molyneux Asylum; 
£:!U0 yearly will probably be obtained from collections in the cha|sd. being 4j 
|wr cent, on the emt of it* cre'etion ; and it is hoped that £l,o(>0 will an- 
nually be subscribed by all Ireland (.rr the support of the institution. 
The asylum is n handsome building, in the Tudor Gothic style of plain 
character, with high pitched roofs aud gables, ami dormer and roullioanl 
windows. Granite is the material used, the window said door dressing 
being chiselled, and the j^-neral face uf the walU of hammered stone. It 
has three doors. On the lower or basement Hour .ire the kitchen, dining- 
rooin. laundry, and servants' apartments. On the ground tiorr are a day- 
room, a music-room, and a lvjard-room ; those three chamber* l^inj. divided 
by folding doors, so as to n"lmit of being thmwn into one lai-gi- apartment 
for Sunday sdtool aud other meetings, capable of accommodating 301) or 
400 persons. To each room then' is n distinct side entrance. The ri*t of 
this floor is occupied by the secretary's room, librarv, aud matnui's apart- 
ments. The upper or highest floor contains the dormitories, lavatories, and 
lmth-room : also the infirmary, which lues a distinct entrance from the main 
staircase, and is quite separated from the rest of the house, Mr. Hawson 
Carroll is the architect, and Mr. Bn'loti is the contmrtnr for the works. 

AxctKMr Jr.ui soXEU. — Aeeiirding to thc/etrwA CkrvnUlt, the foundation 
of the inner wall of Jerusalem has late-ly been discovered, As far as it 
has been laid l«re it consists of very large stones, and the solid masoury 
is just tho same as that of tho western wall of tho temple. It is about 
four yards distant from the present wall. 

Cumors UtacovKBY. — The other morning, while some workmen were 
engaged lowering the ground in a yard connected with Messrs. .Southwell's 
factory, at Bridgnorth, they discovered the skeleton of a man in a most 
perfect state of preservation. It rested in a rude vircophagus hewn out of 
the rock, and was evidently the remains of either a young man, or one in 
the prime of life, the teeth being perfect and regular. The vertebral 
column and Ihv back ribs were pcrf.-ct, as also were the arms, legs, and 
feet, but the front ril-s had fallen iu. This grim relic of a bygone age had, 
when iu the flesh, been one of the order of (trey Friars, which was infro- 
ilueed into this country in the reign of Henry 111., six hundred years ago, 
Ui'tiiitxa fou Mabi>:kiis, at Maiioatk.— A committee has been formed, 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury as patron, to ubtaiu the means uf 
•■reeling, on s freehold site close to the pier, u building which on week dajs 
can be used as a reading-room, and on Sumbiya as a place of worship. 
The site has been purchased for £200, and it is estimated that another 
£500 will bo required for tho contemplated buildings. 
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Akt Uxki.v or Great Bhitaix.— The fifth drawing of the Art Union of 
Great Britain is announced to take place in eh* Free Trade HnlL, Mancln-s- 
ter. on Saturday, June 28, when npwnrds of 1,000 work* of art, including 
250 paintings, will be allotted. Wr notice from the pru»)>ecttu that 3i>2, 115S 
ticket* were sold in tho four previous drawings, and 4.200 prize* distributed, 
including 8o3 painting, in amount* varying from £lo0 downwards, bring 
one prize in each 7 1 tickets. Each purchaser of a shilling ticket hat a chance 
for each of thfl prises, awl wo vruuld thureforo recommend this institution to 
tho support of the working classes, to whom it offers an op|wrtunity of po»- 
sewing a valuable paining or other work of art which they could not other- 
wise obtain. 

Tarn Roxjet EximuTiox. — Thia interesting exhibition was finally closed 
last Monday week, when the fit* nt Emblcv Park very appropriately signalised 
its termination. Lecture* have been given without intermission since the 
opening on the 25th of April. 

Thb Stoxb-Ccttiwo Maciiixic. — Tho Ihtndtr Aiiorrturr states that a 
meeting of the Master Builders of Dundee was held there an Friday, at 
which the introduction of tho stone-cutting machine wua discussed Tcry 
fully ; and it being found that entire unanimity prevailed, a commit ten was 
appointed to make the necessary arrangement* for the formation of an asso- 
ciation to procure and work one or more of the machine* in Dundee. The 
association, although it will be supported, no doubt, principally by builders, 
is intended to lw wrought ax it distinct concern, with a share capital, which 
will be employed not only in obtaining the necessary machines, but in pur- 
chasing and dressing the various kinds of atones employed in building in 
thia quarter, of every variety of which a large dressed stock will bo kei* in 
hand, from which the builders may be supplied in any quantity. In Edin- 
burgh, also, the master builders bavo resolved upon procuring several of the 
raaenini-K, which are manufoctnrod by tho Messrs. Munro, of Arbroath. 

MoxiintxT to tiii Youngest DatroiiTu vv tub uti Sib Hen by 
IIavbxock, or hnnsx Rhxowx. — A tasteful monument ha* just been idaccd 
in the Dean Cemetery, Edinburgh, in memory of the youngest daughter of 
the late Sir Henry Haveloek, K.C.B., who died in August lust. Tl>" monu- 
ment, which is the work of Mr. S. M'Gloshan, sculptor. Canon mills, has been 
erected by Lady Haveloek. 

Tin Coxshbvattvb Laxd Socihtt ix Nobtk Essex,— Tho forty-fourth 
purchase of this (Society, and the tint in the northern division of Essex, 
has just been made at Colchester. It is an excellent building property, 
situate just outside the town on its southern side, beyond the camp and 
Government, barrack land*, and comprising fire fields between the roads 
which theso fork — the left leading to Abcrton, and the right to Bcrechurfh. 
A now branch railway, from the Stour Valley branch of tho Eastern Union, 
is contemplated, having its terminus in the neighbourhood of St. Bototph's 
Church, which will greatly enhance thia property for building purposes. 

A xci est Relic— The editor of the Falktrk Herald state*, that he baa 
been shown a casting from an old stone which waa discovered amongst the 
rubbish of the ruins of the |»uHsli church at Falkirk, immediately preceding 
the present one. Tho stone was discovered in 1810, and from the interesting 
description it bore, was sent to the British Museum in Edinburgh. Two east- 
ing* from the stone were made nt Carron by Mr. M'Lurkie, now clerk in the 
Falkirk Iron Work*. The inscription on tho old stone (of which the cast- 
ing is a foe timtU) is as follows; " Hie ftmeratus DKZS Rob Graham. 
Hie cversus vail Severn* a.c 415 — Fcrgusiua II., R. Seo.;" and of whicli 
the following is a translation : •' Here was interred (the thane) Robert 
Graham ; he overthrew the wall of Severus, in the year 414. — Fergus II., 
King of Scot land. 

AisritrrarrvBAi. Exbsbttios A lecture was delivered on Tuesday even- 
ing last week, at the Architectural Exhibition, Conduit Street, Regent 
Street, on " Conventionality in Ornament," by Mr. J. P. Sedilon. 

LioHTHorsxs ix tub Rr.o Sea. — The works for the execution of liglit- 
hooses in the Red Sea, say* the Uomtrvr dt la Flottt,\*T* being executed 
with rapidity. The Zafornnu, situated in the Oulf of Sues, has been lighted 
since tho beginning of January. *nd the Ushniffce, which i* placed in the 
Jobal Strait, anil the Hedahiy on the rock of that name in the middle of the 
Red etc*, will be in use before tho end of tho present year. Tbose'three 
lighthouses belong to rarypt, und are maintained at the expense of the 
Egyptian Oovernment. The Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Com- 
pany has undertaken to deliver by its Te»s*l* in passing the oil for lighting, 
and the. necessary provision* fur the keepers. 

The Ijokthoi sh at Gkeat Obxsusad The works of excavation, eon- 

struetion of road*, rnising of smithies and workshops, preparatory to the 
erection of a Lighthoose on the summit of the huge rock on tho Great Onne, 
usually called '* V Pen Mawr," have been commenced. The site selected 
for this long-needed aid to navigation, is on the most northern point of 
the Gogartli promontory, and commands a view of Beaumaris Bay and 
llniii Straits, with the Angleseu coast, aa well as the headland* of Flint- 
shire, &c. As part of the mountain lies nearest the direction of vessels 
sailing up and down the borders, the danger has been ranch felt by the 
mariner, and hence the necessity of proper lights and signals for protection 
against wrecks and damage, especially when the heavy sea peculiar to the 
place, ut certain tides, become* uncontrollable, and break* against tHe rock 
with much fury. Tho siiot is a littto l>elow the walk round the Head, near 
the half- way mark, on the east side. When completed, of coarse, it will be 
an edifice of much attraction and interest to the public. 

Mbtbovoiitax Bosun or Wobkb.— A meeting of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works was held at the offices, Spring Gardens, on Friday last, Mr. 
Alderman Isiwrvnce in the chair. On the motion of Mr. Dixou (member 
for Limehon*c) it was ordered " That it be referred to the Committee of 



tho whole Hoard on tho Covont Garden Approach, and Southwark and 
Westminster Communication, who or* already authorised to put in force the 
pow. rs in the Victoria Park Approach Act. ISiS, neccasary for obtaining 
possesion of the properly rcqiuri-d for the formation of the Victoria Park 
Approach, reporting their proceeding* from 1 im>i to time to the Board (all 
wurrunls upon the treasurer, for the payment of moneys under such reference, 
being signed by nine members of the Committee), to consider the great 
advantage of purchasing, for the sum of £200, four lots of freehold build- 
ing laud, adjacent to a very narrow slip of frontage belonging to the Board 
in the Virions Park Approach, which would not only improve, the road, 
but likewise recoup the Itotinl to the amount of from £40O to £GuO of tho 
£750 paid to Mr. William Syk.es." 

Mixr at Calcutta. — Considerable progress has been made with the build- 
ing for the new Mint at Calcutta, rim walls have rc.icliod the height to 
which it was intended to carry them, and part of the roof is completed. Tho 
machinery, which win constructed by James Watt und Co,, of Soho, near 
Birmingham, has all reached its destination, and the loilcrs ore already set. 
Two steam engines of 40-horso power each are intonded to propel the rolling 
mills, cutting-out machine*, and stamping-presses, of which hitter there will 
bo twelve. There are in all fire lioders, on the Cornish principle. Thine are 
each 30 ft. in length, and 7 ft. in diameter. There are two flm* of 2 ft. 6 in. 
diameter, running longitudinally through each boiler. So admirable 
will be the arrangements of the new Calcutta Mint, that it will un- 
doiibteilly form, when completed, the most perfis^ establishment for coining 
money in tho world. There i» already, and has been for many years, 
one mint in the capital of Bengal, of considerable productive power, 
but this will probably bo dcrot.sl, after the new mint shall hove btsjn 
started, to the copper coinage only. The new establishment will be in that 
case employed exclusively in the creation of gold moburs, and silver rupees, 
with their smaller rclutivc donominatinns of coin. 

On Monday last, a ineetiiig of the Inventors' Institute was h< ld at the 
temporary offices, 26, Great George Street, Westminster, when the rules and 
regulations of the S>K-iety were agreed to. Its objects are : — 1. To protect 
inventors' interests, and defend the privilege of obtaining letters patent. 
2. To promote Improvement in the patent law*. S. To facilitate the diffu- 
sion of infomution'in reference to inventors and other subject* beuchVislto 
inventor* and patentees. A subcommittee was formed to complete the 
organisation. 

Pbitciubd Mbxobiaj — The fund collected uf Broseley. Bridgnorth, and . 
the neighbouring part* of Shropshire, amounting to nearly £11,000, 
is to be devoted to two distinct objects, in memory of the late Mr. 
Pritehard, high-sheriff of the county. Firstly.— In the erection of a 
memorial church, at Jackfleld, near Uroseley, for which a desigu by Mr. 
Bloinfield, architect, of Ujmlon, ho* lieen sehs-t«sl in competition. Se- 
condly. — Designs have also been invites! for a memorial building, to be 
erected in the centre of Uroseley, over a wi ll and reservoir that have lately 
been constructed for the purpose of supplying the town f with water. The 
first premium of £20 has been swarded to Mr. R. Griffiths, architect, of 
Bridgnorth. A second premium of £& was also unanimously awarded to 
Mr. W. Thurofield, of Uroseley, accompanied by a vote of t ha u As from tho 
Memorial Committee, "for the time and attintion he bus given to the 
preparation of the admirable set of Working Drawings for the Memorial 
Iluihling." 

Sot-Til Kkxsixotox Mvsei-m Aht Objects Exainmox. — A privnte 
view of the " SraciAL Exhibition or Loans ok Abt Objects " took 
place on Tuesday, at South Kensington, awl was well atti-nded. The show 
is such a good one that, despite the counter attractions of the Internal usnol 
Exbibition.it will probably always draw a large ntimticr nf visitors. Her 
Majesty has lent some excellent porcelain vases ; Baron Lionel de Rotlis- 
Hiild sends a complete case; and n liost {of the best-known names in 
England are repn'sented by articles of more or less interest. There arc 
massive golden shields, and china cups; a* well a* majolica ware, ormolu, 
and monjueterie. An infinite variety of objects, iiidcxl. is the chief cha- 
racteristic of the display — driuking-cups, vases, match-boxi>. spiDons, 
coskets, tankards, teapots, coloured classes. We might reprint nonie pages 
of the Industrial Catalogue, and yet foil to give an adequate idea of the 
articles here collected. Of course, many of l hem are p«erely interesting, 
either for the value of the material or the quaintneas of the d-sign ; but on 
the whole they are really beautiful. Among t!io»e who hare kindly lent 
objrU fort are most of the prominent members of the aristocracy; and tile 
list of contributors also includes tho names of public corporations and of 
the universities. 

The Flood ix tub Fkx Disthicts. — It appears that, unless some un- 
fortunate catastrophe should occur, the 'inundations in the fen districts of 
Norfolk have rrachi-d their utmost limit*. The high tides have passed 
without the eastern bonk of the drain giving way, so thst the districts 
opposite to those that are under witter have thus far escaped the calamity 
with which thev were threatened; and the speedy completion of the coffer- 
dam will it is believed, cffectnully stop the ppogr.-sa of the flood, aud form 
a barrier against the attack* of the sea water. This work is being prose- 
cuted with great activity and success, 

■ Mbmokiai. to thk i.atk Phii axthbotot, Da. Axnncw Rbed. — Shortly 
after the demise of this divine and philanthropist, n suggestion was 
made that a monument should be erected over his grave by tho young 
muu and womeu tslnmtisl in the various orphan nsvtuins of which he had 
been the founder. On application to hi* family, they very readily con- 
sented to the proposal, and arrangements were in progress to this end, when 
a Tery pleasant incident occurred to alter the form of the project. Some 
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members uf the Board of Management of the London Orphan Asylum (the 
first of Dr. Reed's institutions, but one from which conscientious differences 
had caused hi* retirement) beard of the proposal, and suggested that the 
chapel of the asylum at Clapton was the moat suitable place for a memorial 
from such n source, and they offered to erect a tablet, if that should be 
desired. As all the promoters of the scheme, and all who bad contribnted. 
were London Orphan Asylum ex-boys, this arrangement was gladly entered 
into. Mr. Felix Miller, sculptor, an old London Orphan Asylum pupil, has 
undertaken the execution, in white marble, of an emblematical design for a 
tablet, in Ims- relief, representing, in full length figure*, a widow seated with 
two young children at her side, and Dr. Reed in the net of handing to the 
children, with one hand a book, and with the other bread — education and 
maintenance. The expense will be considerable, but there will, doubtless, 
be no lack of funds for the purpose. 

Titonrx Mausob.— A beautiful stained-glass window has been recently 
placed in the picturcsquo little church of Thorpe Malsor. It is intended 
as a nu'inoriat of the late Hon. Caroline Eliza, wife of T. P. MaunselL K»q., 
and mother of the late Recorder of Stamford. The four principal lipids 
represent the Nativity, the Crucifixion, the three Marys, and the Ascension. 
Above these are fonr smaller lights, which contain symbols of the four 
Evangelists. These are surmounted by two angel* bearing scrolls, and by 
an emblematical representation of Christ in Glory. The whole presents a 
rich appearance, strangely at variance with the rude appraruncc of the pews 
and other portions of the i-dificc, Underneath the window is a band formed 
of glazed encaustic tiles, on which are inscribed " In memory of the Hon. 
Caroline Elixa Maunsell, who died March 14th, 18G0, aged 73." The letters, 
are yellow and white on a chocolate coloured ground, edged with a yellow 
line, and iHirdcred with green. The whole was designed and completed by 
Messrs. Ward and Hughes, of Frith Street. London. 

Hastixis MiMOttiat. To Tim i.ath Pmjxck CossoirT. — The merlins of the 
subscribers for the purpose of finally selecting the design for a pni(sjsed 
clock tower nt the Priory, Hastings, ns a local memorial of "Albert the 
flood," has lieen held, and out of thirty-seven designs, one new by Mr. 
Edward Heffrr, of Liverpool, was chosen, and a guarantee given that the 
cost, of erection should not exceed £600. It is to be built of Hath stone in 
the late period of Gothic architecture, height of clock chamber 30 ft., total 
height 6A ft. AWe the entrance and side panels, in quatrefoils, is intro- 
duced the arms of Hastings, cut upon appropriate shields; above the pible, 
inscrli'd into a niche, a statue six feet high, of the late Prinrn Consort, in 
his robes as Chancellor of the University of Cambridge ; and in the panels 
below the dials, the arms of Sax* Coburg and fln1hn. The dials are to 1m» 
inserted in an octagon, giving variety to the lines in the composition ; and 
on one side, of Iho tower a granite busin Un u drinking fountain is pro- 
posed. 

Tot F.ritoPHAN AwrnAKCB Society.— At the last annual meeting of this 
Society, Mr. H. W. Wiekham, M P., in the chair, the report stated tbo 
policies issued during the past year to have produced £13,674 in new pre- 
iniums ; that the total amount of premiums received was £1 30,087 ; and that 
the assets had been increased £40,417 ; also, that in the Fidelity Guarantee 
Branch the balance carried over upon the year's oi<crations was £6,431. 



CHIPS. 

rpWO new rooms hare just been opened in the Museum Napoleon III., at 
X the Palais de 1'Induslrie, Pans. They contain the objects obtained I 
by Mr. Ernest Kcnard, during his mission in Phwnicia. The contents of 
the first room comprise sixteen magnificent sarcophagi in white marble, and 
almost all intact, a quantity of ji-wcls, in gold and precious stones : bronzes, 
glass, j«ottcry, inscriptions, and fragments of monuments in marble, stone, 
and lava. In the second room is placed an enormous mosaic, 33 ft. Inn?, 
and about 20 ft. wide, found at Djebet. It is divided into square compart- 
ments, containing representations of human heads of almost natural size, 
and figures of animals and flab. A very wide and handsome foliage forms 
the border, 

A large number of masons and other workmen are employed in the 
erection of the Royal Mansolcum in Frogmore gardens, destined to receive 
the ashes of the late Prince Consort. The Iwo of the structure is nearly 
completed, and scaffolding of loo ft. in height is in course of construction, 
for raising and depositing the heavy blocks of stone. Accommodation will 
be afforded within the Mausoleum for nearly 100 coffins. 

In quarrying what is called the Black Rock for building stone, fir the 
formation of portions of the Severn Valley Ruilwny, un interesting dis- 
covery has just been made. The rock is one of the sand-rocks belonging 
to the lower coal measures, which in this locality are known to bo rich in the 
fossil flora of the carboniferous period, and during last week the workmen 
have exposed to view a fossil tree of large dimensions. It is eight feet in 
circiimfrrcnce. and stands perfectly upright. It is probable there arc 
right roots, although five only have as yet been uncovered. Each root is 
2 ft. 10 in. in circumference, and each at a distance of eighteen inches from 
the trunk divides into two. These strike down into a yellowish shale or 
underrlay. The tree appears to have decayed down to withiu thirteen 
inches of the root, for there is a clear impression of a lnunch which 
had fallen across. Another tree is now being uncovered within a few feet 
of this one. This is also of large proportions, and on the same coal. The 
rock for nine feet xWe is full of other fragments, and smells strongly of 
petroleum, with which it is strongly eliarged. Abovo this rock is a warn of 
coal rwenty-one inches thick, and above that a whitish clay. 



On Friday morning a party of navvies commenced sinking a shaft at the 
western end of the proposed site for the goods station under tho in- 
tended dead meat and poultry market at Smilhficld. 

The next congress of the Archaeological Institute of Great Britain will 1* 
held at Wurre»1er, July 22nd. A special rxhilsjtiun has been formed of 
specimens of enamel and niello, which will be open to the 14th inst. 

A scaffolding has just been erected at the west front of York Minster, for 
the purpose of casing the magnificent decorative window with plate-glass, 
"pinions differ a« to the policy of this proceeding, but the ostensible object 
is to protect the beautiful stained glass. 

The new bank to l»- erected in the market-place of Spalding, Lincolnshire, 
on the aite of the shop lately occupied by Mr. John Cave, is to be con- 
structed liy Mr. Sncath. of Baston, his contract for the building having 
been accepted by the Board of Director*. The amount is £U.0«7. The 
building is to be handed over to the dirrclors by the end of December next. 

An application has been made on Inhalf of the proprietor of a novel stvle 
of tram or street railway, to the Marylebonc council for permisMiun to lay 
down, as an experiment, 100 yards in Oxford Street or some other pobbc 
thoroughfare. The principle is said to Iw in operation in Halford, war 
Manchester, and obviates the oljjections of Mr. Train's tramway, no trams 
being above the surface, end the carriages kept steady by a lii'ring centre 
wheel, running in a centre groove. 

The opening of the line of railway known as the Colne Valley Railwnv 
Extension, ls?twcen Hedingham and Yeldham, Essex, took place la.«t week 
under the moat auspicious cirenmstances. 

The council and members of the Institute of Civil Engineers, ami several 
scientific men of eminence, at the invitation of Mr. Baxalgette, engineer to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, paid a visil of inspection to the Northern 
Outfall Sewer, in connection with the Main Drainage, on Saturday. About 
eighty gentlemen attended, among whom were Captain Vetch, R.E, Pro- 
fessor Donaldson, Alderman Rose, Dr. Arnott, Mr. Scott RussclL Mr. W. 
Haywood, Mr. Joseph Cnbitt, Mr. Running (city urehitict), Mr. Vulliomy 
(superintending architect to the Metro|iolitan Hoard of Works), Dr. Lctheby, 
Mr. R. P. Brerctnn, and Mr. Funic**, contractor of the work. 

Tho Metropolitan (Underground) Railway was inspected on Saturday by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and his lady, and about twenty of the 
nobilitv. The inspection was commenced at Paddington, and continued to 
Victoria Street, t'lcrkenwcll. At Euston Square the visitors were received 
bv Mr. Jay (contractor), Mr. Conlell (manager). Mr. Fowler (engineer-iu- 
chief ). and Mr. Johnmn (resident engineer). 

The iron-work outside the great dome of St. Paul's Cathedral has been 
painted with Messrs. Peacock and Durban's composition for the )irescnalion 
of iron. 

A young sculptor. Mr. George Macrallum, has just completed a model, in 
clay, of a statuette of the late Principal Cunningham, of Edinburgh, which, 
with the |>ede*1a], stand* alxwit two feet high. The principal is represented 
in the moderator's dress, sitting with legs crossed. He holds a book in his 
left hand, and hi* right arm is thrown carelessly over the hack of the chair. 
The attitudo is easy and natural, and the likeness very characteristic and 
truthful. 

An elegant and extensive suite of rooms baa been recently erected as a 
Soldiers' Home or Club-house, for tho military stationed at Chatham garrison. 

A drinking-fountain of a handsome character has ju»t been opened at 
Hn»tings. The cost, about £200, was defrayed by public Miltacriptiuo 
— voluntary in every respect, as no pcr«on was asked to give — and it 
was raised as a testimonial to the worth of the Countess of Waldegrave. 
The fiwntaiu adjoins the Holy Trinity Church, Robertson Street, with which 
edifice it is in keeping, and is eighteen feet high, erected of Portland stone. 
Throe sides of tho basement an- inscribed panels, and beneath the panels 
are the jets and basins ; and an open canopy, supported on four granite pillars, 
covem a sculptured group of our Lord and the Woman of Samaria. Figure* 
at the corners, outside the pillar*. rc]>rcscnt the four evangelists ; and the, 
monogram, "I II 8," is carved on the drapery uf the canopy. 

The first drinking-fountjiin in Durham was opened a few days ago. Th« 
fountain was erected by Mr. Joseph Taylor, and is situated at tho bottom 
of FJvet Bridge leading to the baths and washbouses — a Very convenient 
spot. It is of a neat and elegant design. The front is composed of bronzed 
metal, snrnmunti-d by the Queen's head in bas-relief, with wreathed figure* 
on each side. 

On Monday morning the North London Railway opened a liwnch to Ken- 
sington in connection with their line. A number of trains run direct from 
Row to Ken«ington. stopping at all intermediate stations, accomplishing the 
entire distance in a tittle under an hour. , 

A return just issued Bhowa that of the «'2,000.<l00. as the first instalment 
towards the expense of coast fortifications authorised (o be raised by loan 
by the Act of 1860, £980,000 have been actually eX]>endcd up to the present 
upon works and land, and that purchases of land haw been made involving 
further liabilities to the amount of £095.000, thus leaving a ixdaiiec of 
£iH»,O00 unexpended. The amount of contracts which have been entered 
into for works of fortifications, up to the present date, is £5,C!W,ooO, 
including £1.220,000 for completing works in progress lwfnre the passing of 
the act; and the estimated cost of tin- land to be paid for is jf 1.030.000. 
These fortifications com|>ri*c seventy-one distinct works, and arc to 1* con- 
structed at Portsmouth. Isle of Wight, Plvmoulh, Pembroke, Portland, 
Gmvescnd. Medway and Thames, Chatham. Dover, and Cork. 

In the House of Commons on Tuesday night, Mr. B. Cochrane gave notice, 
that on an early day he would roll the'atti iition of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to tho atate of the Chapter House at Westminster. 
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Those who have so often lunched over tbo production* of Mr. Leech, haro 
now an opportunity of seeing hi* life-like sketches reproduced in oil colours, 
and on a greatly increased scale. The present scries consists of sixty-fivo 
pictures, aclectesd from the more recent numbers of Phnca : and on the wall* 
of the Egyptian Hall may be seen specimens of tin- •' Swell," tin- street hoy. 
the modem young Knglish lady, and that parental type " I'uti'rCiTiiilian," 
painted in a bold effective manner, the character of the original sketches 
Leinir, in most «u» cxolleutly pri-wired. 

The annual dinner of the Arrliitirtund Association will lie held in the 
Whittingtou Club, Arundel Street, on Wednesday rTeiiiu(r next. 

Tlic annual convcrsiuion« nf the Institute of British Architect* will be 
held on the 25th instant. 

The nrrangcmrntft for the crcat •ootid science Congress arc now complete. 
The proceedings were owned by a special sri-ricc in Westminster Abbey, 
on Wednesday, when the Dean of Chichester preached. The members 
assembled in the Jerusalem Chamber previous In (lie si-rvice, and proeecd'd 
in a body into the Abbey. The owning meeting wao held in Exeter Hall 
in the cveuiui;, when the president, laord Itrnn^ham, delivered the address. 
To day the department* will assemble at Guildhall, at 11 o'clock, for the 
reading of paper* and for disciLssiou. Tlie en iiin): di*ncw<t<-n» at llurltntrtoit 
House- on subjects of special interest are arranged as follows: — Friday, 
June 6 — Education Department, National Educui ion ; Trade olid Inter- 
ment and Refonliatioii DejHirtuieiit, Convict Systet/; fiVicial Economy 
Deportment, Habitations of tho Working Classes. Tuosdar. Juno 10 — 
Education Department, Middle-class Examination ; Public limit h Depart- 
ment. Effect of Occupation* on Health. Wednesday. June II — Workhouse 
Visiting Society, Report of Society, lord I.ytteltoii will take the chair. 
Thursday, Jnne 12 — Jurisprudence Department. Jlarrap' Jjivrs of tho 
L'uitcd Kingdom ; Public Health Department, Sanitary Statistics. Tickets 
for the entire m<s?ting can be obtained at the offices, at 12 Old Jlroad Street, 
and Guildhall ; and also aped*] tickets, for ladies only, for t Ia- 
in the Palace at Westminster on Saturday 



WEST KENT ISFIItMAHV, MAIDSTONE. 

Far attention! unl new wing la lbs West Kent Infirmary, Maldetdsic i Mr Henry Bland- 
fiKil. architect. 



Glrnaslrad and Rrittfe. 
Sutton ami Vaugaaii . 

AnsviBb . . 

Cletnc ate sad Walla . 
TIM lender of Mr. N 



...... *4,1M u u 

..... 3.4*7 0 0 

...... 3, KM 0 0 



Cooh.. . 

Cnaaibsrv... 
N.jlM. 



...f3.S*3 II 0 
... 3,-aii n o 
... J,«J u 0 



y lor, of Rochester, ih acvjt-pced. 

WORKS AT ABNEY CHAPEL AND SCHOOLS. 
Mr. John- Tarring, architect, Bucslersbury. 

Woodward ..„._.._„ ... al.iill 0 0 Doer, Brothers....... 

L.uk „. I.**" 0 a Indianls.. 

Wood , , 1^77 0 U asuiaden 



. 1.479 In I) 
. l,ts» IS O 




CATTLE MARKET, COLCHESTER. 
Par the eonatructlon of a shed and other works, to complete the market. 

Orrin .. ......... aVSIT 0 0 I Ev 

Miepbawd ........... a*t IS u 

Hurt SIS 10 0 I 

The lowest tender was accepted, sad the whole work it to be < 
ftl) July. 

TUS'BRIDGE WELLS. 

For a detached rllla residence, with conservatory. Ac, Tunbrldgc Well*. 
Bingham, R.N. Mr. W. Bond, architect. UuaaUtaca sojourn by Mr. 
Strang*. 

Grover £\fm 4 0 Messrs. Puih 

... 1,161 4 0; Walker. 
l^M 0 0; ■ ■ 

WORMLEY, HERTS. 

For budding a new muth aisle to lit. Laurence's Chuech, 
Clarke, KS.A 



fnr Claptail 
Chartm M. 



13 taratford Place, W. 

. i*t» 0 0 1 Mr. Hunt „ 

7«l Si Mrtar. Hssaiey, Brother. 

0 0 Mr. Coaiins ...,.„_„_.... 
0 0 I 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 
I s noitlM of the tower and spire of North Kilworth Church. 
CLuke. F.S.A, architect. 13 Strattord Place. W. 




Herts. Mr. Joseptt 



, ttii n t> 

. <*5 0 U 
SHi 0 0 



For building new achoola i 

K.*A..i ' 
H. W. Uukln 
J W. 
Courins , 



em* tl 0 ! Mr. J. Law 

KU 0 »[Mr.J.F«i.. 

WORM LP, Y, HERTS. 

Wormley, IlerU. Mr. 



ClarVe 



. aTl.lU 0 

. I.ISI 0 c 

. 1,118 II II 

. l.ONu 0 I 



0 I Hunt.. 
0 Bowler , 



. C1.0TJ 0 

ijllMI u 

9W 15 
sut o 



JOHN ADDEVS CHARITY ESTATE, DEHTPORD. 

For alterations ami additions to house aixl sr hoots Tor the truitrci of 
Charity EsUte, l)r|Sfoid ; Ml Joseph LsOOiard, srrhllcet. 



T. O. Todd „„.<I.Kn o 0 

». Stooe ..... IfiKf O O 

J aad P. rolcnun „.... „„. l r W4 0 0 

II. sod r Bird I«il> t 

C. Hudson „,.„..„.„„...„... l>Ju 0 0 

A. J. smith >„„„ 1AJ0 0 0 



r. Hudkln 
1L George ... 
J Walker .... 
W. T. Hunt .. 
J.andT.Tudd 
W. 



„,..„.^..- .__...sll^23 0 n 
1.4*1 <l I) 
II 
i. 
u 



I. law <l 

1,9*1 O 

1^75 0 
„ l^ii 10 



ST. JOHN'S CHURCH, BATTERS EA. 
Mr. E. C. Robins, architect. 

— t*J.ii0 • 0 I Sicholsnn 

3,115 0 I Minn 

0 o| Dor. 

ooi- 



NATIONAL SCHOOLS, ISL1SOTOM. 

For the erection of new girls' snd boys' National .Schools and c 
paruh ox Kl. Paul. Isllnmon. Mrtrrs. H. sod J. I>. " 
City. Qwanlilies isipplied. 

Fornacres ..stl,il2 4 0 ( Foster .... 

Rodda . IJiU 0 <i i Na.lt 

lUnucy 1.I3U U 0 Hill and Soi 

Vox W) 0 III 

The abort include the ralue of the old materials of the pres. at bull 

PUBLIC PARKS, SOimt AMFTON. 
Fur Using csst ground in thrputilsr parks, 
and Uulllaume, arch.tecU and sue 



— etjm a a 

5,171 0 0 

njuii n o 
SMI tl 0 



r-.r the d:.lrlct 
III Cloak Lane, 



Cm . 



surseyors. 

..<icn u o I Cr.rft 

. list 0 tl I Barnes (accepted) 

IIAVELOCK ROAD, SO CTH AMFTON. 

For making " Havelock Road," through the Mactand's Park, 
monto and tauUlaume. archilscts snd mrseyors. 

-a-lfrt 10 0 
. 10* 0 0 



OuHlaaoar. Parmthto. 

. <fnu D |) 

it u g 



I". 



PREMISES, HIGH STREET. SOUTHAMPTON. 
For allcratloni la the premises No. o, la the High Street, Sositl 
CillLtuane and Co., architects. 

..<V79 0 0 | Adams (accepted) 

COTTAGE, SOUTHAMPTON. 

Mr. G. Csdnes. 




For ereriing a i 



0 0| 



..C1W 0 0 



MANSION. NEAR TOTTON. 
near Tot ton, without ofRces, 4c, for W. F. Wlagnsre, K.q. 

, ar,i1 tiulllaunje. architn t». 





SHOP AND RESIDENCE, SOUTHAMPTON'. 

and residence In the Abore-Bar Street, South 
ic, architects. 



<4j«0 tl D 

3*U 0 0 
WW 0 t> 



for A. Aniirew«, 



.^•l.iMr; o o 

„ I.ISSJ U 0 
.. WSJ 0 0 



For erecting a 

architect. 
[.inygscad.. 

Host ._ 

Uresoiwood 



Parntmlo and Guillaime, 
I Joal C 0 1 Bull ( 
0 0 Martin 
1.IW 0 l> Eraos 
)VU» 0 «[ 

A LODGE, MUSWELL HILL. 

I UUI, (or Mr. H. Smith. Mr. F. 0. Widdosts, 

. ....<(S0 0 0 [Jells _._..._._..__^3S0 0 0 

......... 4W 0 0 Pkewnsa 31! 0 tl 

- Sli 0 0 1 Janss and Athlon ....... — .. JsSS tu U 



For the erection of 

Inn, architect. 
Fish _„..__.. 



STABLING, BAYSWATEB. 
West bourne Grose, W, Bayiwatcr. Mr. W. 

..^t470 0 0 i 
..Jul U 0 I 



e o 



THE CITY. 

For the erection of three warehouses In Bow Lane and Walling Street. City, for ^ 
Vieian, Eso, 1 iBott and Cbamberlaln, architect. Quantities supplied. 

Turner asol Son. fJjrTS tl U I W.ll. ... £a\l!i7 0 0 

Laurence and Sua 3.740 0 tl Brass.. 3,«; u 0 

Fiih ............™— . S.IW7 0 II Cannon .........,...„„ 3^B7 0 0 

Piiwand Wheeler... „ 3,541 0 0 1 Ashby and Sons (accepted) XHa 0 « 

VILLA, BEN WELL. 

Tenders for s new villa at Bcnsrell Park, for Mr. Joseph Carr. Mr. J. E. Watson, architect, 
Newcastle Sauarc. 

Masxinry said taa*pentry^ 

W. UUasin (axxrptad) ........ HOUO 0 0 I J. * W. Gibson , . ~fll»7 0 0 

E B. Ressl ....JZ: IU74 (I tl | ScoU a ltoed 1170 U U 



iir, 0 



< 0 1 WsSte * Howard _ 



Milt OlCowaey. 



.tlM 0 0 
. A* U U 



Carpenlry - 
fJurnugi — _ 

Dobson 

SUt-iar— 

Beci (sccepted) ,., «S4 0 0: March... ™ t~Si 10 0 

rjuoitiiog, ae. — 

GUholm i accepted )__.. „_.,..„ CI00 0 U| Scott a Ketil. £*Ji 15 U 

Plastering— 

Wiltuson (accepted) «IS0 0 01 Mead... ^-..ttl57 0 0 

March « ... 170 S 0 \ Scott a Ueud ....^ . ... 144 ll 3 

Putlatlng Si ttLuing— 

CawMsn (acc*ptrd|....„.,.._».<S7 10 0 i (Hbsne ..__„..._„._................. CI IS B 0 

l;>clial<Uuo a Co. .....„„..-._. Sti 0 0 H. Uichardsssi ......... — IIS In U 



COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

CHURCHES. 

. wsll, nsaa Sr. lias.— Fur the restoration of Holywell church, near St. Ires, I. — 

Flans. Sc.. may lie well at Use other of Mr. tlulchiMsuii, architect. Market Place, Hun- 
tuigdun, who will receive tenders to June 10. 
Susrrw.airrrui.— The churchwardens and ahutch commune of St. Mary's, Soulhasnpton, are 
desirous to receive lesiders lue cltanuig, coiounlig. patnling, and rrpaarisiit rtic pariah 
cluucb. rip«.lleatloni may be seen at Ih* sustly. on application to Mr Bromley, the 
«ton. St. Mary s Street, on and afts-r Monday. June *. Tenders tu be lurwarded to 
Mr. R. E. Page. 35 St. Mary's Street, un or before Saturday, June 14. 
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LM«n.ot«« - Plan. »nd ettilMle.. In aretlona. .re required fw. the |« B|llUlj tfttl 
pamh church of Leamington. The narc. tlic and Ibci.rith '•"■?« 

already built, it n iTitrn.ttvl t" pnircwl to .reel the remaining potU.ms of the work in 
arrtlttua. Architect, are l.it.tcd to tend in pAtnt and estimates, in "' "« "J 

the .outh tr.mwt.t. the tcrtry. the Uuilcrnlnwer, and the lu;l «»"«^"^ «»£*ES 



now erected, liwn aaed accommodsli 
Ml .ill be glren (or the best act ,.f pi 

to^n^tfcrrJh^Uim'e,"? 



June, of whom all I 

FARMHOUSE. ETC. 



UiitiTtlt, Dgro«— For the erection of • rarmhoute and bolldlng. «l ' « he 
In* at Hotline," to be rent to M««». Gcarc, Mouiitlord, and Gear, oa or before 



Haatirrec,' 

June U 

ASYLUM. 

FtuRtu, lliim.— For enlarging two day room, at the Crjuitre Atylum, Farrtam. VIum 
and »perilieat.on. »t the office of the County Surveyor. Tenders endorsed I < <f < < 
enlarging da? t.*mi*. Count. Aatlum," to be lent to Mr. rhoenas Slopbce, t-ctimj our- 
rcyor, on or before Friday, Juae U. 

HARBOUR. 

Soi.TittNmm.— ror taking down and rebuilding a port.on of the Watergate, e,u.iy wall, 
tin*er |ulii>f, *i , of Southam|Kon harbuur. Flam and patt.iulait may be teen at lite 
ofBrcorthe turrej. r. Mr. Geddes, Abate Bar Street . noil tenders to be oeliicred at Hie 
dcrk'a office, .3 laiwcr Bugle Street, on or before Saturday, Juno It. 

PAINTING. 

LrrrtrKiliT -For painting the timber bridge ari<«. the Rlrer Oo». at IJtileport. The 
tprelnratlon of the work may be Impeded on appllcntl™. to Mr. John Ellingham, at the 

Bridge lit* >, Llltlenurt, or at the office of Ml. R. Reynold. Howc.huneyor General 

of lilMrc*, Ac . In the I.Ce of Ely. 10 Emmanuel Street, lamblUlee. Tender, to bedc- 
llTcred atTbc utile, of the Clerk of the ta, Wiabcach. on o, before Tuesday, June 10. 

V1I.LA. 

Oaaaroan — For the erection of a rilla at Grnrnrd, near Wrctham. In the emintr of Den- 
bigh. Drawing, and aperifl<alloi.i at No. li Temrle Rn«v W rcxham. render, to > be 
drturmt on t.j u ■roTeJ».*,day, June 1«, endorsed "Tender fir rllla at Gresford," Id Mr. 

OFFICERS* QUARTERS. 

Sari»Bila.T.— Foe the election nf additional rnVcra' quarter* at the Hospital, Royal Mili- 
tary College, Sandhuiat. Berks Parties ilrsirilig In lender fur the erection ol these work, 
muatlearc I heirnan.es at the Royal Englnt*r Offke on or before the Win day of June, and 
pay the turn of 10a. Gd. for the ball* of quantities, wbl.h will be foewalded to each part) 
mm mm at prepared by Uie jnrernment lurreror. 

STAFF SERJEANTS' fJUARTERS. 

Fimmeami — For the election nf rtaff scrjeanta" quarter*, 
tender for the adoption ofthesranrkt must Iraer their re 
IKS Stratford Hoed, MarxheMer, on or before the Olh of 
for the billa i of quanl.lie., which will be forwarded to 

IIARRACKS. 

r For a'.lerationi In the wcrt aHn| of Hnunalow B-<rtack«. Fartiei 

r Ihia work muat leate their name, il the ltnyal Enatneer Ofrlce, Ixiodon Ul.trict, 
II Jamcf Street, Bucklnnham Oale.f"iiu Mill to 14th of June, both day. inrluiler, belT— • 
the h«n.r« nr 1 1 a.m. and ;> p.m.. and to pay the >um or li)a isd. for the billa <.f quanti 
urhic* will be forwarded to each party aa «no«i aa pirfiated by Hie foeernmelU aurveyor. 

F1ER, 

Foir VtcToBU. FaaaHWAtni, lata or Wiuiit.— For the erection nf a new wocalen pier 
atcr. in the We of W 'gJ^ l , '} 1 ' 1 ( , | , ^ d ^JJ" ^'J^JJ f * "ft ™" 




at Fort VI 
mu.t tearc their i 
the lOtti ofjuiar. 



of the nuhifrlri. 



RAILWAY STATIONS, 

nut. — For the erection of the following italieeii 
n, and I.ockctbT Junction Railway: — 1. A lUt 
man', boa, anil othei wurk.. at Lochmiben. f. A ila 
or llnwald. t A " 
lion., and 

o 

June 

FUBI.IC-HOUSE, ETC. 

Am nii B. — l imit, and ereciAeatirci* of a public 
on ttmmml near the rail.av .tation, Anuuter, ~~ 
Slcarord, Mucoliuhlie. Tendera, aril treated I 
Slealunl, to be delieernj not later than noon on Monday, June II, 

HOSPITAL. 

Bath —For making ilteraliona in the Bath Mineral Water HorpiUl. Plant and apeciSca- 
imn. at the ottWe. << Mraara. Manner, and Olll, atrbiterta, Bath. Tendera, either tor the 
whole of the work, or foe one or more of Uit Mfurate trailea, to be aenl to the architecta by 
one o'clock on Monday the 16th of June. 

IRONMONGERY, ETC. 

Bkigiitiii. — For the reheral and urual aupply of imeirrjongeTy, bricklayrra* and carftetitera' 
ma1eri.tU. and fur the peilbrnaanee of tiluiutieri', pajntera*. aiad elaaier.* work ' 

• la, and Parochial OtrVm. fnr one 



•Utioo hoDt* at Aini.rield, In the parl.h of Tlnwald. Plana. H«lHca- 
r. .,f mcurrment maybe area at the .dBee of the Secretary of the 
street. IWrrea, and lender, rrcei.cd till Wedoeadar. ««« >«h **1 <* 

IUSE, ETC. 

Iillc haute, liable, and caart-ihed, to be erected 
. may be leen at the offlctt of Kirk and l-arry. 
f, Mr. John Newton, (are of Rirk and Party. 



• Ikl " ■■ , l.rt. .1. »l .s „., ., .. ,d P..™ huil : ,r .i ■ 

1 day of Juue 1K|«, aiwl euolnj the 'itth da. of June IteiJ, Tendera to t 
1 office, parochiaj tdlke. Church Stmt. Btiihton, on or before Tuewaa; 



tarant land adjoinitlf tb» Midland Initilul* Bulldlnn. w.lh an cler.tH.n nnuform witJt 
the .aid lMlklin ( . Intending cont|»tilori are requeried t» aend In their plani. 

a: .„., :,l ,1 , .,„.•.. ....r.l. Tt St., „f.ri.-<e. .«» l-l«k I au" -Ik « 

(Hficr. Temple Street, eodoned " Plan. Tor Free Reference Ubrary " u '™'>»*^,•■ ^ 
the lr*h June. PartieuUrt of the accommodation reqinreil, anil of the com 
petition, tOfwdteT with a uthotraphad plan of tll« »IU, may be obtained on 

MEMORIAL. 

(iuiirrrra«_Thr committee appointed to carry out the Hooper Merr^l^tilooceebre 
inelle u-ull<i.r. lo lubmit model, of ileum for tbe Sfure of Biihoj. Hormcr which u 
Inremtc^Tbe rJaced uoder the can,yi Ml the monument Jutt .rert^ ,n the ehurehrard 
of St Mar. de ™^e. tllm.ee.ter. l+e .».*!. or .Utu. tie. to be carted I" ««*, •-djo 
Iw one s uj>ler the real heigh! (7 feet:. The author of Ihe bett detien, aprrnte 
.H^lnted to eaeetite the rull-aiaed figure, and Ihe aim of let 

: ih: ..'< •■ bf.t ill. ik' 



by Ihe 
ten gttiiunu 



WORKHOUSES. 

CalLtau— The Guardian* of the Carlisle Unio_. _ 

appro. rd hr them and the Poor Law Hoard, for i 

ting ft: adult inmttea. ami di tirned in loch a m 

Interfering with the uniformity of Ihe ealernal a 

the aaid workhouse la litualed at Fuaehill, — 

■cot to the Oetk on or before June W. 
DoowtturoN-For eaecotil* eertala addition, and alteration pe.oto.eJ tr. be wade M V e 

union workhouee. ltaidlngton. North Wltrhfbrd yo-.n.^rdlog Ir, 

liuiat ly ing lor Inspection at the woikhouae. Tender, to be ddirrml to the Clerk of 

Board, on or before Tuesday, June 111. 
Hi xr« For the work, required to be done In t 

lo. the Al.ertlolte Workbouae, Pt 

aftt'i the I5lh May, or at ihe otMci- 1. 

Wight, architect, of whom crcry i 



the llrichtun Wurkhouae, Indutlrial Vhuola, 
mnuit.|f Ille .'5th ' 
left at the rlrta.'i 
the 17th of June. 

CATHEDRAL. 

Co«a._ Architects are inrited to furnish dralgni for tho erection of the cathedral nf St. 
FinUr. Cork, al a tost not eaeeed.ng tlS.UV. A premium of Dm will lie gltcn rre the 
beat ina rnoat appro. rd plan, ami £HI r.» Ihe tecond. PUni ami dcalgni lo be sent In the 
hot. iccret«r.e..V,n. the Art hdeaconof I ork. Ilee. J. N. Wr.»irn«e.orT. M.C.tmmr.Eiq , 
Cork. r».t Latrr than the lit of Augu.t neat . Further Informallun and a plan ol the aile may 
be .4.u.ncd cei apc.licalK.ll lo W. C Itronetl, Eaq., notary public and Chapter Clerk. 
liS South Mall, Cork. 

UMAM AM> RlADIKO ROOMS. 
Etawimnati — Thr Free Libraries' Committee nf th_ 

of a tm^ 



t h require plan^i. 




I the 



te 10. 

. be done in making certain attention, in and additlm.. 
ry information may be obtained, •lad bill, of quantities 



OAOI. AND llOUSF OF CORRECTION. 
• .-The Town Council of Eteter are de.lroua to be Inftrrmed If tile nre«a»nt 



:lty Gaol 

"and'Ho».e or I orreetvon can be made a.allable ao aa to aatlafy the rraiwlreenenta of the 
law, a. to the conrtructinn u/gaoli and houses of correction i 
aseeruin if it I* practicable that llu.r.rraent City Oaol andH 
alteml- They offer ■ premium of fil for th< 
the best, and if aurh plan be carried 



ic of 



rchileetsto 
lion can be *o 
he conat\lere.t 
Mlucmg it will he rmptoyetl 
but In that esent bis 



the best, and if aurh idan be carried into erred, the arrbilert producing d wilt nc i 
to rupriinlei«l Ihe earcutlou of the work at the u.ual cumini.».m, but In that 



day in June. 



CONTI1ACTS OPEN. 



METROPOLITAN MAIN 

SoLTtiKti* (>nriu Wrn 
houte, chimney, rllth'k. 
ork. in conooction the 



DRAINAGE 

uuttjaaM. — For the construction of enpne. house*, a I 
osl-ahetS*. dwelllng-houMS, wharf-wall, ecvers. and 



toiler. 



woek.'in connection therewith, at Crcwanesa. Emb, Kent, liana *e., may oe o. 
at the Metropolllan Board of Wolka office. Spring Gardens, until ^rd July. Ten 
be rent in on «h July. 

CHAPEL. 

U.a. Motiiiom.aiii««.-Foe Ihe erection of a new chapel and rertries on the lite 
present Cot.gregatHinal chapel at U.k, JJonmouth.hlre. ramrul.t. mar Ix- .toi 
ihe architect., Met.rt, W ft. Habrr.hon and IMe, W M^imfb.iy hjjuare, U.i«lon 
aVjiLtrc, Newport. Monmouth - f and B*lrt*tJ*r»r, 1rc«lcg>irfUle. C*a1iIT. 



ROAD-MAKING, ETC. 
I it 



tub. wen at the i 



DWELLING HOUSES. 
Starroan — For the erection of fire houses, at Foeeartdge, fbr Mr. Jt*n T Brutgwood, 
Wolreihampton Road, StafTOrd. Irrawingt, arc. with Mr. Henry ward, architect. 



LOCK-UP HOUSE, ETC. 

LLatioLoe* — Fnr the erection of a kxk-u. - 
liana and apeciScalion to be teen al the offlce of Mr. J. W. 
Kerry, Montgomeryihlre. 

INFANT SCHOOL, ETC. 

Winn. Kaaau.-For building an Infant arfcool and a 
~ an. ParticuUra lo be had at the Royal I 



, at Warley 



SEWERS. 

Mainmina.— For bylng In pint lewers of rarloua iltea, in the district of Perry fiel 3«, Maid- 
alone, atioilt yarila In length, with ctw*|Miota, traps, grating., and (dltcr works Ten- 
ders to Messrs. Beale and Hoar, wavl.tu.ic. on or before the ]Uh of June. 

WgsTwtslatsa. — For tbe execution of general worki and repairs to tbe sewer*, guttle*, 
draina, Ac . within tile Westminster diatrict, under the jurisdiction of the Illslrlct Board, 
for the term of one year, commencing from Mid.uminer.dsy neat. Printed condition* of 
contract, schedules of prices, and form* of tender, may be obuiiurd at the olRce. or the 
Board, Great Smith Streot, Weatmimtcr. where leiadert are lo be delitered by. or bclorr, 
Wednesday, the 11th day of June. 



Di ni l* — The 



be Commissioner, of Public Work, will receire, up to I? ncluck. « the SM 
, lcndrrt tor the tupnly of about 11HJ ton. or Bogwood. to be delltcted in aueh 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
W* cannot undertake to return rejected cnmmuiikations. 

Woama lit Paw.arw.-We shall rawl obliged to any of our reader, who will larour tit with 
note* of work, contemplated or in progress in the piorineea l ill nio.| caw. a ai — ' 
mention that a work » about to be, or hat already been commenced, will be tulbcienl. 



Jlcceircd -W. ||. B. P., W. VI , A Constant Reader. Ci. R. A Co, II. T.. J M . G H. G 
G. andde P.. II. J. Jun.. M. ai Co.. H. and J. 1). M.. J. I., C. J. A.. At. hitect * Assiatalit, 
J.T. W„ J.W.B . J.R, C.M.S.. W.B.. ProTi,«-..l, K.J.. J.V, W.ll.B, M A. 
Ph. II. 



trrtrry friV 



otice. — Tht Uvn.IilNO Xrws la now puUifhrtl at ICO FUtt 
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, THE GREAT THAMES SEWER. 

AMONG the essentials tn our existence, next to air. there is nothing 
at once jo necessary, s» conuiiou, and of so little intrinsic prio- 
ns water — pure water — yet how difficult it is to get, and what im 
enormous price is paid for tin? mixture of water and tilth which daily 
finds its way into our house* ! In town* it ia uaiially taken from the 
nearest river or stream, which in at th»; same tituc generally con- 
sidered to bo n convenient deposit for the sewage and refuse of the 
town. In country houses, where the supply may be from wells, they 
will, in nine awns out of ten, be found sunk within a few feet, and 
of course at a lower level than, a farm or stable-vard, or, wanting one 
of these, near to a cesspool, or diU'h, into which the sewage it con- 
veyed, to remain during the summer months, a pestiferous nuisance, 
and in either ca«o to percolate slowly, but surely, into the well whence 
water is drawn for domestic purpose*. 'I'he fact is, we seldom drink 
pure water, and it is equally n lnct that there is no miaou whatever 
why we should not be able to do so at all times. There iano difficult v 
in getting it ; we have it supplied to us bountifully, and far beyond 
nur wants; but we do what we can to pollute and" render it totally 
unfit to servo the purposes for which it is provided Take London 
alone — why pure water is unknown here, and has been unknown for 
many many years. We have built a vifl city on the banks of a noble 
river of pure water, that is more than ample to supply even - want, but 
the drainage of thousands of hoii.se* has been constantly (toured into 
it, until it becomes absolutely Useless, except for the passage of 
vessel*. Then water was taken from a point higher up the river, 
where it was supposed to bo uncoutamiuated ; by and by, the water 
there was found) no longer pood, and other points were selected, and 
water conveyed thence to the metropolis, after being filtered and 
conveyed through pipes, at an enormous cost, leading to sad deficiencr 
in the supply to certain poor districts. I'.ut in every attempt to take 
water from the Thames for house use, it i-eems to hare been wilfullv 
forgotten that everywhere along its banks, right up to the source, 
there are towns and villages which, though in less quantities than 
1/ondon, continue daily to pour into tho stream, from which a large 
metropolitan and suburban district is supplied, volumes of drainage 
from streets, factories, slaughter-houses, aod closet*. The deposits 
from water taken from the highest point*, whence it is sent to I>on- 
don, and where, by what would be an amusing fiction, were it less 
injurious to health', it is supposed to be tit for the purpose, are sicken- 
ing to a considerable degree. 

Nor are the water supplies from sources independent of the Thame* 
unobjectionable, it is impossible for aiiy open conduit oil tho ground- 
level, which passes by towns and villages, and is at the same time 
used for the passage of boats, barges, &<:, to escape being fouled. 

It is, however, with the Thames that we have now to deal ; and, 
with the main drainage works approaching completion, and the com- 
mencement of tho Thames embankment, as we hope, drawing near, 
there could be no more opportune time for the present shameful con- 
dition of our river to be fully investigated, and for steps to be taken 
for its preservation in such a state as will make it what it should and 
might well be, a blessing and source of health to us, iustead of what 
it has so long been, a generator of disease and death. 

We are glad to know that a deputation, fully aware of these facts - - 
indeed who is not ';— has waited upon theUlome Secretary to represent 
the urgency of the case, and to ask what the public are certainly entitled 
U>. After the vast expenditure incurred tn the construction of the 
main drainage works, it would seem altogether too had that, having 
ceased to convey the sewage of Ixmdnn into the Thames, the water at 
that portion of the river should still be folded by the drainage and 
refuse of the towns mid villages above the metropolis ; therefore the 
deputation very properly have asked, that government should issue a 
Commission of enquiry into the condition of the Thames and its tribu- 
taries, the immediate district of the metropolis being excepted from 
such enquiry, as being already under special jurisdiction : to enquire 
what defects exist, and to report what remedies cau be applied to such 
defects, haviug regard generallv to all purposes by which the river and 
its branches, or lands adjoining to them, may be improved : the 
deputation asked that the enquiry should be especially directed to the 
purification of the Thames waters for the Use ot tho metropolis, ami of 
the towns in the Thames district. 

The area of the Thames and its tributaries is estimated to contain 
0,000 square miles, yet, ns we hav e before pointed out, no systematic, 
or indeed any provision at all, has as yet been made either for regu- 
lating tho several branches ef the waters in the Thames basin on a 
common plan, or for deterring the towns and villages on the several 
parts of it from casting their sewage into the streams, and matiy towns, 
say the deputation in their memorial, we say nearly all, do so east in 
the whole or part of their sewage. Besides the sanitary view of the 
question, there is another which may well be considered at tho tame 
time ; it is, that the unrelated action of floods inflicts damage on 



many lands adjoiuing the river; but in point of fact this also is part of 
the former question, for it is en ascertained fact, that the health of tho 
population residing in districts subject to floods, is injuriously 
affected. 

Hut, unfortunately, our hfHlds are not even now quite so clean in 
the mailer as i-otild bo wished. It is quite true that we aiv not going 
to continue to drain linden into the 'I h antes ju*t at the point where 
it concerns us as inhabitants of the metropolis uot to have a vast tank 
of fenuentiug sewage right in our centre ; but we propose to do, and 
on a very extensive scale, that which the proposal for tho enquiry 
contemplates preventing others doing. No doubt the deputation was 
immediately concerned with the state of the Thames at I/ondmi in 
consequence of the practice of the towns higher up tho river, rather 
than with the state of the water at any particular town, and Ixmdon, 
no doubt, as being most densely populated deserves prior consideration ; 
j but what will lie the sanitary condition of the district into which tho 
sewage of this vast area is discharged Y We have serious misrivings 
as to the practical result, and believe that the Thames will, sooner or 
later, bo found to be not the proper receptacle for 1/ondon sewage. 



THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 

IT is with sonic regret that we find the National Association for the 
I l'romotiou of Sicial Science has, at the preseut, its sixth congress, 
devoted less consideration to sanitary matters than the importance of 
the subject demands. There is nothing of more consequcmo thau 
health, since, without it, other possessions are comparatively \ titleless. 
The fourth department, whose province is " public health," has limited 
its attention chiefly to drainage ; while the fifth. " Social Economy," 
treated of littlo more than dwellings for the working classes. We do 
ii' ft underrate the importance of either subject, but surely there aru 
many other matters to which the Association might have directed 
attention. There is another point to which we must revert : v.e know 
not with whom it is left to decide what papers should be read, but 
certainly some discretion should be exercised in selection ; and we are 
led to the remark from a knowledge that, in one instance, at least, 
a paper was read in which it was the author's sole object to obtain 
notoriety for a so-called inveutioti, which he has long tried to bring 
prominently before the public by the aid of the press, and vainly, 
cimpty because tho plan is utterly-worthless, and the inventor a per^n 
who is not v ery particular as to the means he employs to force himself 
into notice. 

Mr. IIayvuSGSuX read an interesting paper on "House Drainage 
and Sewage," a subject with which be is well acquainted, and took 
occasion to remind his hearers that even in Belgravia, a flat district, 
the sewers ore full of deposit, and that the trapping of drains is a 
" complete mockery, n delusion, and a snare ; " and were it not for tho 
escape of exhalation* from the sewers in the streets, he predicted a 
fearful and raging epidemic. Not only in Belgravia arc matters in 
this state — bad enough for those who stay but a few months in town 
-- but iu poor, close, overcrowded districts, many alleys and courts, 
where people, pale and wan, live through their lives and never see tho 
green held*, there are no sewers in which deposits can accumulate, no 
drains to be trapped, but simply a cesspool, often uncovered and as 
often overflowing. This is the direction iu which etl'orte should be 
made, at tho same timu that the exhalations from the Belgravinu 
sewers are shut in, which have been sending some unwary passengers 
j over them to a sick-room, perhaps a death-bed, 

; Are there no other evils to which n department considering public 
health might devote some attention, forcing on sluggish vestries and 
I other authorities a conviction of the necessity of a change from tho 
i olduli customs ? How far is the dust of our streets, when raised in 
, clouds bv a March wind, or such winds as we have had lately, and 
blown down our throats, conducive to health ': Who looks upon 
j street-watering as anything more than a pleasant idea that he would 
, liko to see carried out as regularly us the collection of the rates for it 
! Then there are our cabs ami omnibuses. Is no reform needed there, 
1 having regard to public health ? How many have suffered for years 
owing to the difficulty of finding a public convenience? In the 
matter of building, too, it is most injurious to heolth to live in damp 
houses; perhaps on a clay soil, with tho floor joist touching the earth, 
and a mock drr area which serves to keep the basement walls damp 
rather than dry. Then the walls of half the houses erected bv 
speculative builders are plastered with roed mud, or "scrapings*' 
used instead of sand, and full of animal and vegetable matter decay- 
ing and decayed. These, and many others that need not be particu- 
larised, are matters for which there is no legislation. The only 
remedy is to lie found in publicity in every possible direction, and we 
trust at the next congress to find' that the "Association have more fully 
recognised their importance. 
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I1ATTERSEA FIELDS. — ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIKTY. 

TWF.XTY years ago it would have been difficult to find, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of any great city in England, a more 
desolate and unpromising locality than that Known as Bntteraea 
Fields. Along the river's bank, from Nine Elms to Rattersea Bridge, 
and cxtendiug inland to the Wandsworth Road, Uy at that time a 
marshy, uncultivated, and unprofitable tract of land, unsightly to the I 
eve, and bv no means conducive to the health, of the visitor. It was, 
in fact, the resort of the dangerous classes of the metropolis, who 
considered it as their own especial recreation ground ; and devoted 
it frequently to nncouseeratcd and most illegitimate practice?. The 
march of improvement has, however, overtaken and metamorphosed 
Rattersea Field*. 

The marsh, erstwhile redolent of malaria and miasma, has given j 
place in one quarter to an admirably arranged park, with ornamental 
water, shrubberies, and glades, in w'hich the old may find enjoyment, 
and the young healthy recreation ; and in another, to the vast and 
handsome workshops, carriage manufactories, and stores of the Ixindon, 
Chatham, and Ifovor Railway Company, A handsome suspension 
bridge, built by .Mr. I'nge, connects the park with the fashionable 
and aristocratic Rclirravia, thus enabling the denizens of the 
hitter, to extend their drives from Middlesex into .Surrey ; and a 
railway bridge, of not inelegnntproportions, carries the traJfie of the 
al»>ve-nnmcd railway, to and from the (ireat Victoria Station at 
Ptmlico. These changes, it cannot but be acknowledged, are gratify- 
ing and satisfactory in the highest degree. They conduce, without 
doubt, to the moral a* well as the physical (rood of the inhabitants of 
the metropolis, as they also add to the beautv of the Mammoth citv 
itself. 

Before the erection of Pago's Suspension Rriilgc, the neighbourhood 
of Jtattersca Fields was as unexplored, by the inhabitants of the 
opposite bank of the Thames, as is Salisbury Plain by dwellers in 
the borough. Hut now, nut ouly do those classes of persons who are 
fortunate enough to ride in their own carriages, visit the new found 
land, but pilgrim* of n lower grade wend their way by thousands to 
new and revel in its charms. There are. indeed, few" points within i 
a radius of Ato miles from the Royal Exchange, from which a better 
panorama — so to speak — of Ixmdon, can be obtained, than from 
that part of the Wandsworth I toad, known as Rattersea Rise, and 
which extends to Lavender Hill, next Wandsworth. Far down to 
the extreme right, as one faces the river, is seen the Tower of London, 
with its venerable, though blood-stained associations ; the Monument, 
commemorative of the (.treat Fire ; the innumerable city churches 
pointing to heaven, and with St. Paul's, gigantically and grandly 
presiding over them. Then, carrying the eyeatill forward, the towers 
of the legislative Palace at Westminster, and those of the ancient 
Abbey, meet it. The first conveys to the mind a startling idea of the 
wealth of a country, which has expended already over two millions 
sterling, in providing sitting-rooms for it* legislators, and the second, 
u conviction of the architectural greatness' of a bygone ajre. 

Higher up the river, but yet apparently at no' great distance from 
it, arc s«h n -glistening, it limy be, in the" sun's rays — the domes of 
the Int> nintioiinl Exhibition. 'We will not say that these arc glorious 
proofs of the genius of their designer, but they are extraordinary speci- 
mens of the skill and ability of those who erected them. In the back- 
ground are visible the heights of Hampatead and I lichgate, and, | 
on a clear day, and to the extreme left, the tower of the church of 
HaiTow-on-the-Jlill may be discerned. 

Let us now descend from the elevated ground from which our J 
bird's-eye view of some of the main features of the architecture of , 
I^ondon has been taken, and re-ontor the park from which the ascent was I 
made. Hntterscn Park covers above one hnndred acres of ground. In 
these arc to Ik? found accommodation for boaters, bathers, cricketers, and 
riflemen, and these classes of the community have all been in the habit 
of employing the advantages afforded them with considerable zest, and 
it mny bu trusted with advantage. For a time tho last-named body 
will be obliged to dispense with their practice grounds, fi>r, as our 
readers are probably aware, tho annual exhibition of implements and 
tattle, promoted by the Royal Agricultural Society, will this year 
take place in Rattersea Park.' 

The spot chosen for this investing and very important display is, 
in fact, the large level space of green sward upon which the various 
rifle corps entitled to the rnlrrr have been accustomed to exercise. 
This piece of ground has been already enclosed by a hoarding of ten 
feet in height, and inside this are arranged in twenty straight lines, each 
of about one thousand feet in length, erections for sheltering tho imple- 
ments of all classes and kinds connected with agriculture which it 
may bu expected will be sent there for exhibition. Of course the 
sheds are of a temporary character, and their roofs will be of canvas, but 
the Amount of material and labour consumed in their construction is I 



very great. Mr. Manning, of Uolboro, was tho contractor for the work, 
as well as for the erection of a aeries of more substantial wooden build- 
ings — separated by a temporary bridge from those of which wc have 
spoken — and intended for the protection of tho " Live Stock," which 
will form no inconsiderable port of the Exhibition. 

In all, something like thirty acres ore covered by the stores and 
stables of the Agricultural Society, and though these are tenantless at 
present, they have a novel and singular apptuirance. On the 23rd 
inM,, and during tho following days of the show, wo can imagine that 
tho interior of the hoarding will preseut a scene of bustle and excite- 
ment such as neither Rattersea Fields of the olden, nor Rattersea 
Park of modem times, has before witnessed. It will bo our task 
probably to report upon tho achievements of the Exhibitors at the 
coining display, although the deposits of agricultural implements in 
the eastern annex of the International Inhibition are of a nature to 
lead us to suppose that they can scarcely be excelled at the Park. 

We cannot conclude our present observations on this subject, with- 
out a few commendatory remarks upon the Royal Agricultural Society. 
There is no dmibt whatever that it has been instrumental in further- 
ing, fostering, and promoting the science anil the practice of agricul- 
ture in Great Britain and Ireland to a very considerable extent. The 
working arrangements of tho Society have been for the most part 
excellent, and the experience of each years exhibition baa lea to 
improvement, and tho strengthening of weak points iu the succeeding 
one. Ij«t year tho annual meeting was held at Ix-eds, and it proved 
to bo mast successful. 

Whatever Mr. Sidney Smith and his supporters may sav about the 
Priie System generally, wo have no doubt that it has 'worked well in 
reference to agricultural implement*, to say nothing of cattle. The 
application of steam-power to field culture liiuy be regarded as a groat 
triumph of the prize system, for without the hope of recompense it 
was scarcely to be expected that manufacturers would have devoted 
so much time as they have devoted to tho making of experiments in 
that direction. It is probable that the adaptability of steam to the 
purpose of the cultivation of the soil will be demonstrated more fnUy 
at Rattersea than at I^eeds ; hut wo scarcely see how actual trials of 
the Steam Ploughs are to be made there, except at the expense of the 
ornamentation of the Purk. " Smashera-up " and "' Scarifiers," though 
very useful iu some places, would bo rather out of place among tic 
flower-beds and foot-paths of the people's garden. In all probability, 
therefore, the meeting will comprise an Exhibition of Implements not 
in motion, but at reHt; and the trials for fixed and portable tslesra 
engines, fixed and portable finishing machines, hand-dressing ma- 
chines, barley-hmumcllors, Jtc. Slc, will be postponed till next year. 

The lioyal Agricultural Society of England increases in nominal 
strength yearly, and thus its menus of promoting the interests of all 
engaged, directly or indirectly, iu agricultural pursuits is constantly 
extending. At present tho total number of governors and members 
of the several classes is 4,7ln, sJjowiug an augmentation to tho ex- 
tent oflWnainw since lbOl. 



THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

Woon-CCTTTNti IMCHISr.RT. 

1)ROHABLY no department of the Exhibition is more practically im- 
portant to the building profession than the Western Annex, with its 
rich ittore* of machines for working in in.u and wood. In these days of 
fireproof factories and warehouse*, iron, indeed, has become as nweittial an 
element in the operation* of the builder, iw "low, brick, or wood, and iron 
planing, punching, and riveting machinery u> us interesting to Urn architect 
as to the mpchani..\il engineer. Wry few 'year* have elapsed since the whale 
of the manipulation* connected with carpentry and joinery wore effected 
by means of hand laliour, and what ws* vulgarly termed - elbow grease." 
Now. however, all is changed, and there are very few processes in relation 
to the two branches of building just named, winch are not, or which may 
not be, effected by tho aid of the steam-engine and wood-cutting ma- 
chines. 

To the persevering endesvourw, and unfailing ingenuity of a few Lonlen 
firms llii* advancement in the economy of the builder's »hop is principally 
duo ; and foremost among thes*- may be named that of Worsaam and Co, of 
King's Road, Chelsea. Their establishment is re[>lete with machinery for the 
accomplishment of almost every ojieration of nsciul and ornamental earpentry 
and joinery. In the Western Annex, they make a large display, but »« 
it wan utterly iiupowible for them to transfer to that place specimens of all 
the machine* which may Iw s«n at work in Ih-ir factory, we shall not 
ennfine our observations to the content* of th.-ir hUiiuI in the Exhibition, 
bat speak atv) of tlewe tools of which drawings only are exhibited at 
Kensington. Ono of the moit inasnive appliance* of Messrs. Wgrwiarn 
and Co. for dealing with wood, in its primary stages of convention, is their 
Patent Timber Frame. This is adapted for sawing round or square logs of 
any description of timber into boards or planks ui any required thiefcDws. 
The balk of timber, to be operated npon is brought forward under ths MW 
frame by means of what is termed a nlrnt frul. The title serves to dis- 
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tinguish this part of the apparatus from the rntrhtt feed originally used in 
rawing francs, nn'l to which it is far superior Isilh a,* p-pird* quietness and 
exactness of action. It is the subject in itself of a patent. The patent 
silent feed crni'i'h of a wheel corresponding to the old ratchet tW, but 
instead of le.wg indented, or scrrati^ on the rim. it ha* a V groove turned 
on its periphery, into which is 8tt>.'d an exceutrie V pa.ll, to which motion 
i* communicated, a* in the ratchet system. Whrn moved forward, the V 
edge of the |>all preaae* agamst th* aides of the groove in the wheel, and 
by the silent force of friction compel* il to move forward, und thus propel 
the tinil*-r. Another V pull wording upon u llxcd pin is added, and this 
answers to the "dead catch" of the ratchet feed. It i* clear, therefore, 
ttuil by this arrangement the timber may be advanced at any rate of speed 
which its hardness, or thickness, renders most desirable. 

Another patented improreinetit in thin kind of sawing machine consists 
in attaching the fraruo to the crank by means of two connecting rods. One 
of tiie-r. passe* on eidier side of the swing fmitM'. and thus compart ne**, 
and consequent economy in the cost of foundation* are rrbvted. The 
parti of the contrivance requiring great strength, such a* the suing frame 
connect itig rod*, enwshead, the jaw. of the timber clips, Ac. A->\. are made 
of wrniighr-iron. and thus it is capable of eurryinf? one now to < very inch 
of its width. Thus the IJfi-ineh frame will work with 3fi *aws, and the 
Kiine rule holds giiodjwith any other sized machine. 

The Doable D,-al ami Ptan'kins Frame, are constructed after the above 
plan, with «Dm« slight modification". whiUt Portable Deal l-'raiucs are made, 
im their name implies, for ready movement to any place where their service* 
irr.iy be needed. The Veneer Saw in of course oimdar in its furm, and the 
largest, we believe, which has Ven fitted np by Wor*"5am and Co., is 8 ft. 
in diameter. This consist* of a cast-iron disc, keyisl upon a wrought -ii*>n 
shaft of sufficient strength. The disc is turned perfectly true, and to it are 
screwed a series of wrought-iron plate*, intended to n-reivr the saw segment*. 
These latter art" attached by copper screws, and they may !w readily re- 
moved in case of accident or otherwise, The segment* are ({round to a thin 
edge by means of a lap mode for the purpose. and which usually accompa- 
nies each machine. Below is a traversing carriage for feeding forward the 
timber. 

Circular Saw Benches of every sixe, and fitted with saws, of even" pitch of 
tooth, to meet the varying requirements .if the workshop, an' to lw found in 
the e»1abli«iment of 'the firm in question, Perhaps the self-acting saw- 
l>eitch is the mo** generally useful of the scrie*, and there are many point" 
of detail about it which deserve a more extended notice than we an- at 
prc^i nt able to give tbem. The r;'te of speed may bo made to van* with the 
charaeti r of the in :it»-rial dealt with, but from I'J ft. to 1 J ft, per minute ia 
that ht which the fi-cl is usually urriinp'd. One of th'-vc benches will cut 
°.,:itlO Miprrfieial feet of detds in tin hour. Tim* much of the Sowing Ma- 
chiurry«.f Worssam and Co.: and now let us notice some of that employed in 
the performance of ulterior operations. The first appliance of this second 
aeries which invites attention, in the K-dler Planing Machine. It ia intended 
principally for acting upon nW-lvwrds of »oft wood, ami tlicw it not only 
plane*, but gr.«>vca. tongues, cd„'es. and reduces to uniform thickness, at one 
operation' The plane-irons are fixi-d in planed cast-iron drawers, and are 
easy of removal or adjuHtinent. The pres-mre of the l»>anl while passing 
over the plane-irons is subdivided by means of a number of small rollers, 
and thew ar« mi elTwlive that thf boanLs nsjuin' no finishing after leaving 
the machine. Its productive power is great. The Chain i'laning Machine 
i» another .-oni rivance of a ehi-sprr kind than that jn»t referred to, and used 
for similar piirpiws. It is moro serviceable in the case of thick boards than 
thin ones, and is less productive. Other modifications there are uf wood 
planing; nne-bines, all exhibiting v-Jissidcralde ingenuity, but they miiti.it here 
lie initi vidualiscd. 

A ri'in^rkuble machine isthat forcarving, moulding, atid shaping irregular 
eurfacce. This is con«tructe<l on the copying principle, and s dummy or 
feeler is made to move over a pattern, and thus govern the movements of 
the cutting tools. It is peculiarly adapted to the requirement*: of cabinet- 
mak»TH ami coiu h-buildi-rs. It is iilx> iLM'fid in planing ami »ha|u'ng Gothic 
work, for bnildirs. cutting hoiL«inga and atring-lsxirds for stairs, and similar 
pnrpo*» s, Wh.t ia termed n Nnrling Machine, ia another ingenious applica- 
tion of mechanical mean* for accomplishing ornamcntiil iffists. it ia prin- 
eipidly a'biptiil for making wavrd or zig-zag mouldings in hard woo«t for 
pianofortes. eabiivt-w»rk, <kc„ or for cutting imitative basket-work for car- 
riages. A template or copy plate is used in this instance, and the wood to 
be moulded is tlx. d upon n east. iron ruck travelling l*d, which vibrates nt 
•ay required sped under the cutter*. The rcfulf is an exact imitation of 
the pattern, of whatever kind it may be. 

Mortising Machines of various kinds go to make up the comple- 
ment of Messrs. Wor»sam«" wood-cutting machinery, and tnese, as may be 
imagined, an' not dissimilar in principle to the slotting machines of the 
engineer'" shop, A very 1-eautiml contrivance, known as Whim 's Dovetail- 
ing Machine, is manufactured \jy the firm whose works are under review, 
and this is the only one yet invented that is adapted for the finest deserip- 
ttoiw of cabinet work. It is of almost too complicated a nature to be 
described without illu-tration, but if may be Mated in its behalf, that it 
will finish off dovetails in any kind of wood in less time than would be 
occupied by an ordia.iry workman ii: setting them out. It must not lie 
imagined that we have mentioned more than a moiety of the woodcutting 
machinery of Messrs. AVorssam, am! Co,, for their imvlinniml ability haa 
l>ceii devoted, and succ«swfrilly devoted, to the creation of machine* for 
performing all the procesacs in relation to wood-work, known to the 
carpenter, the cabinet-maker, the coaeh-buildi r, ami the joiner. 



Great in the same department of industrial mmomy are Powis, Jamea. 
and Co., of the Victoria Works, ltlackfriars Road. This firm exhibit in lh» 
Westcm Annex numerous sp-s inn us of tln ir admirable machines for raeta- 
morphosung roiigh timl-cr into all the multifarious forms which our high itate 
of civilisation demands. The useful, ornamental, and architectural ahapoi into 
which wood has now Wen br.iiujlit in the fitim-iita of our dwelling-houses, 
appear to have Iktii well considered by Messrs. 1'owi* and Jumna, and 
nothing in this direction lecnia to 1.' beyond their j-ower. They have con- 
slracted ma<'hinea of peculiar excellence for sawing, planing, mortising, 
tenoning, rebating, and carving wood. Their horizontal steam engines for 
putting the woodcutting raarhinea in motion are well adapted to their 
purpose, being al once aimple and inexpensive. 

To railway companies, or wagon builders, it may 1* particularly inter- 
esting to know that Messrs. Towis and Co. have devised a Double. Tenoning 
Machine, whereby both sides or euds of two wagons mav be completed in 
one minute from the time the cutters strike the wood. This is a triumph 
in the art of automatic woodcutting undoubtedly, and one which those 
interested will know how to appreciate. The Hand-Sawing Machine* of 
this firm are remarkable for their adaptability to a great variety of pur- 
I poses, and an 1 justly priced by those who employ audi contrivance*. In 
fact, it is probable, that in this department I'owis and Jamea an un- 
rivalled. They have patcnt.il a plan for preventing tho breaking of the 
*aws, which otsrurrenc was attended with much danger to those who were 
u-ing them, and at the same time regulating the amount of tension 
i necessary for their exact action. Thii contrivance ensures strudinrea and 
regularity in working, because it act* mechanically anil with certainty. As 
tho saw heats and expand.*, what may be termed the " alack" is taken up, 
and as it cools it* contraction is accommodatod. 

t>ther machines and other manufacturer* in this branch of mechanics! art 
must await another opportunity fur a visit to the Western Annex. The 
subject of woodcutting machine*. i< one of so much consequence to oar 
rcaderN that we feel roared they will thank us for directing their attention 
expressly to it. 

e 

THE CHEMISTRY OF BUI.DINO MATERIALS IN OLTl 
INTERNATIONAL KXHIHITION. 

AUlt readers must not suppose that it is. , u r intention todcvoteaf«»Reof tnia 
\J journal to t.s'hnical chemistry, or enter into the details of any delicate 
analyses |)eTfonn-d by our savans. Yet we would call their attention to 
this ntuet inqsjrtaiit Imtmdi of the science, and ask for a more careful con- 
sideration than haa hitherto been be»towesl Ufm it in it* relation to the re- 
quirement* of the building i*rofc*sioii generally, and the development of 
that progress which alone is the indication of the presence of that healthful 
energy our age demand* from every profession a* it* .-hare tuwards the uni- 
versal standard. Excelsior. In some of the discussion* of oor varioaa Archi- 
tectural Sueictiea, we have born surprised at the ignorance tacitly displayed 
of the first biws of this beautiful science by the credence given to many 
statements put before tho public by ignorant charlatan*. 

How many aid* of a most valuable character might be rendered available 
to those who should be in a letter j*»ition than any other* to judge of the 
adequacy of the auxiliary to mcs-t their n.puirements ? Why should tho 
arebit.-et lie at s«i with regard to tl;.- quality of a stone or the part of a 
quarry from which to choo^ his block-? or why »huidd an iitnorphous stone 
lie only discovi-red to !*• amorjihon- when it haa deteriorated one of our 
finest (tlific.^, and liecomi- the InigNar of the nation? Why should our 
builder If- at the tie-ny of his merchant* who supply material* en grtm, 
without knowing or curing for the circumstances under which they are to be 
used ? Why idtould the artisan ni.l know th" peculiar qualities of the bricks, 
linns, and cement* that pitss under his hands, and the best treatment of 
them, to ws'iuv thtir durability and pcrf>ct fitmsw for th" position they are 
to occupy? We are fully aware that the » ver.il br..iie!,.s of th. profession 
haw their nv-n of rsis ful and attentive r>-» are!i, but we opine that if many 
moro wen- tu make a cart ful study of r >t only this l/ut of all ot her branchea 
of science that boar din-ctly or iudire-'tly up-Mi their pruf.ssion, we should 
moc mewt aatisf.irton', not to sjy startling. rc*u!ts arising then from. 

Fcrhap* none have had mop to do with the im«luct from which so many 
brilliant result* have lss n obtain.sl to adorn ourCla** 'I in the International 
Exhibition than our readers theiu*-'lv.->. and whilst viewing the Magenta or 
Acetate of Rosaline crown*, must often Is p-mindi d of that gorgeous film of 
surjassing Wtity in it* rainbow radiance that indiceteil the ptv-sence of tar 
upjii the siirfac- 'of water in the bnek-t or the stream. Many are the utili- 
tarian n-Milt* builders hav.' •» cunsl from the use of tar. but a pleasing degree 
of astonishment, we think, will follow an examination of Mr. Perkm's and 
Mi-ssrs. Manic and Nicholson's cases. The alum in the trophy will recall 
the progress in the manufacture of cement* from gypsum, this having been 
the first material used to hanlen the so-called plaster of Paris, the Rorax 
Serpent will show the next step, that being otic of the c>n«titucuts of the 
Parian : and still farther progre** ha* |>rovidcd sulphate of potash instead of 
sulphate of alumina (alum) in the cement su well known as Martin's cctnent, 
the grvatrr insolubilitj- of the latter salt producing the results that appear in 
its favour. Aluminium, the highly esteemed substitute fur silver, shown by 
Hell and Co., reminds us of billions of tons that pass through the hands of 
the builder of the silicate of that base (clay), and its combination in the 
form of the oxide (alumina) with so many of the substances with which he 
is culled upon to deal. A series of most useful products arc exhibiUsl by 
Rirfb-tl Hruther*, of C.mden Town, consisting of this alumina and its 
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applications in combination wild silica; anil, Iwforc going further, we would 
Dame three suhslnncrs which will familiarise our readers with the character 
of the materials in question, jinrl their extreme hardness and durability. 
Jasper is silica, ruby is alumina, and gurnet (an aim corundum) is silicate 
of alumina. Knowing (he extreme hardness of the first of these, every 
effort has been made to apply it to utilitarian purpose*. Chemists wi n sshxl 
in dissolving it, and crnd " Eureka," but experiment soon showtd that to bo 
but a partial sucosh. Then nth. rs tried by neutralising ihc solvent (sn 
alkali) to secure the silica in its crystalline" form, but all failed from the 
breaking up of the nilica when so precipitated into a powdery ma** ; then 
calcium in solution, producing lime and combining with the silica, was tri<d. 
still with the pjun<- powdi-ry result. It is, however, pleusing and satis- 
factory to And that silica ban at List found a mute, and has been wedded by 
the beforemcntinned linn to alumina, the second of our hard friends, and the 
oflspring is the silicate of alumina, our third. This ha* been rfleetcd bo- 
using the same solvent for loth substance*, and as the one is the reagent or 
decomposer of the other, an union of the most permanent- chnrncter taken 
place in ko slow and controllable a manner that we think the two ps-nt ob- 
jects are fully attained,- that of time for manipulation, and a crystalline pro- 
duction, as may le seen from the samples exhibited. The application of Ibia 
invention to the preservation of -tone, and the ncmnbiiiing of waste stone, 
are the principal objects to which the proprietors huve nppliid their di»- 
cover)-. 

But we must not pans the silicate* of soda and potash without giving a 
few bints that may be found exceedingly Useful to our readers. I'ortland 
and Roman cement having silica, lime, or alumina, or the whole in com- 
bination, for their base, are materially aided in strength and duration by 
the addition of a small quantity of the silicates; and the reason is thus 
explained silica has a great affinity for its own substance, and greedily 
appropriates it when presented in certain forms, and the condition securing 
the greatest degree of affinity is the soluble one; and this appropriation 
net only serves to concrete tlio particles of ailica, but also the alumina, 
lime, or any other sulistanrcs of which the cement may l*e comjiosed, for 
they are dependent for their concretion, and highly so lor their durability, 
njioii the affinity they have in themselves for silica, which is presented to 
them as a silicate of an alkali in the best possible guise. In the decoration 
of building* everything remains to be done with the silicates. Stereocbroray 
proper should stand externally ; and our celebrated painter. Maclise, Imving 
«i well succeeded wirh his last painting in our Westminster Palace, surely 
is an encouragement to our architects and builders to try. by judicious tests, 
how far tlus art may be rendered available; and, whilst on the subject of 
colours, we may remark that this class contains some of the finc6t "in the 
whole Exhibition - - indeed the artists' colourmen have a most gorgeous 
display. Vurniahes are here also well represented, and we are not surprise d 
to learn from the French themselves that the last coats of all fine work are 
in varnish of Loudon manufacture. To those who are fond of crystals and 
crystalline forms, a great treat is given in the crystals of soda", sugar of 
lead, bichromate of potaah, red and yellow prussiates of potash, and others 
of more delicate* form and even yet greater beauty. Fine masses are also 
displayed of the sulphate of iron and copper. The latter, we would remurk, 
is largely used by our continental friends for the induration of wood, by 
ending off the tops of their trees and providing a receptacle for the solution 
of sulphate of copper, so arranccd that as the sap descend* from the trees 
the sulphate may take its place. By this ingenious method the whole 
maas may be most effectually impregnated and preserved. Space, however, 
warns us that we must recommend the class to the close attention of those 
of our readers who visit this (ireat Exposition, and who. we are- sure, will 
appreciate the great taste and care so evidently displayed by Mr. Charles 
Quiii, the superintendent of the class, and his act iviNind energetic assistant*. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

jtormi.ms mo* coal, ix oas axd uoirr. 

[Concluded fnm car loft.) 

fPHE comparatively obscure man to whom the world is indebted, through 
J. his inventions, for the derelopcmcnt of coal gas-making, is the late. 
Mr. Samuel Clegg— styled the father of gas-lighting. This engineer first 
purified gas by lime of sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid. Coal-gas 
then became suitable for use inside the dwelling* of both the rich and the poor. 
The principal part of the present system of making gas continues as first 
introduced by the inventor; for instance, iho hydraulic mains adapted for 
isolating the pipes conveying the gas as it is made from the retorts. Mr. 
Clegg also invented the governor, whereby gas can be forced through the 
street pipe* to the burners in a regulated manner, and one of the most 
imjortaut of his inventions is the gas-metre, modifications of which are now 
in universal use. Mr. Clegg died about two years since in poverty, leaving 
his wife in want. Before it is too late, (he governments of this and foreign 
countries should befriend such a man's widow. Several appeals have been 
made to the public ; the effi-ct produced may be gleaned from the following 
extract from a letter which appears in the last number of the Ji/Krnat of 
Gai Lighting, headed "A national reprouch;*' — 

•' It is lamentable." savs the writer, "that genius is so often neglected 
and discarded during the life of the individual; but this is sometimes atoned 
for after death, by the appreciation of departed talent. To the late Samuel 
Clegg is due the honour of establishing gas-lighting; but for him it pro- 
bably would have been retarded many years, and but for him only a small 



quantity of the enormous capital now invested profitably therein would 
have been employed. It is to be regretted lh.it the laudable example of 
the Journal of Uai Lighting to obtjin a competency for the widow of the 
late S. Clegg. should have met with such slight mcro*; for, on reference to 
the list of M]l*cription«, I find that out of upwards of one thousand gas 
companies, established in the Cruted Kingdom, only thirty-tour have given 
uny tiling, ami of the thoic-mols ami tens „f thousau<*s directly or indirectly 
employed in gns lighting, only s.-vcjitv-KTcn h.nv contributed to the aid of 
the man who combat, d all the early difficulties," &c. 

We now retuni to Mr. S. Cbgg'» last invention, a-s exhibitol by Messrs. 
UL-ciioff & Co., Cla.'S 31, Ii No. li.iS.'i. It is mi improvement on the wet 
meter, insuring correct registration independent «.f a variation of the water 
level, whether caused by evaporation or wilfrl ale-traction. Tin' principle 
consists in lloating the dram by an ail vessel, which permits the revolving 
drum to rise or fall urerirding to the height of water in th» case, and to 
work free from friefion <>n the l» ariiigH. 

Class 31. B, al-o contain* glass globular lamps for street pillars and 
brackets. This description of strict lamp has Isecn long in use at 
Oswestry. The difference between it and the common kind is, the glass 
of the lamp is blown into the desired shape in one piece, 1 1ms dispensing 
with the ordinary framework at the corners, which iuttrccpt* some of the 
rays of light. 

Adjoining, there is a standard gaxalier for eighty lights, nusliieval in 
character, for a cathedral, by Johnston Brothers, This has a striking appear- 
ance from the profuse number of red ami white crystal globules, faceted, 
which ore inlaid into the brightly burnished bras,. Then Mr. J. W. 
Singer'* stall, close by. contains numerous Oolhie di-*ign* of ga* fittings, 
suitable for such buildings as the Houses of I'arliaiment. It is impossible to 
overlook Messrs. Hart and Son, purl u-ularly their crystal Jmjs inlaid, un- 
facetcd, into the brass. This is the manner in which the ancients constructed 
similar work. Toe glass is allowed to run in drops when taken out of the 
glass-house pot. whereby the upfsarauce of t\>ek crystal is produced. 
Then- is u sun burner with twenty-six lights exhibited by Mr. Wm. Strode. 
It is to be regretted that this mode of lighting rooms at Light is not more 
generally udo|>ted. The large amount of carlxmic acid produced by the 
combustion of j;as by chandelier and bracket lights is considerable ; gene- 
rally n<> arrangement i» made for removing this injurious gas from room*. 
Part of the apparatus of the sun burner carries off all its baneful ■ffecU. 
A few paces away ran be seen Young's pat ut Argaud burner. The one on 
view has eighty boles, ami is .1 ::i. diame ter. It is staled to give I he light of 
seventy candle*, when horning 20 cubic ft. per hour, at the cost of one 
penny, at Is. per l.Coi). 

The pressure and snpply of gas to the Kxhilnlion 1'uibling is governed 
by the regulating valves of Mes-rs. C. Walker and Sons' make. Their 
in.inufjc lutes are to wen at Cb.vs 1"J. Tlie[r >tall contains the onlitiary 
ruck and pinion gas valves, in order to Uiusiratc more clearly their improred 
protective serew and index valve. 

In the Australian department can be noticed Purchas's patent radway 
gas tender. This is a travelling gasholder, the siie being about 20ft. long 
by 7 ft. wide. It will contain suflieieut coal gas for supplying twenty-two 
burners, all being lighted for s:x consecutive hours ; the light given by 
each burnt r equalling two ordinary railway Lamps. The saving effected ii 
estimated at 30 |>er cent, between difference of cost of g;is and oiL A 
further advantagi- is dertv>sl thniugli there l*iug less wear jrA tear of 
lamps, with tittle comparative cleaning required. 

One of the wonders of the Western Annexe is " Holmes's Magneto-electric 
■Machine nml Light Uegnl.it or." This extraordinary light was first produced 
and exhibited In Mr. Holmes in Paris seven years sine*. The light ia 
created in the following manner : — A revolving wheel has inside its tire 
sixty coils of copper « ire ; the current is produced by pieces of soft iron 
j>as>ing between tin- j-.h s of tweutt-tw» sets of magnets placed round in a 
circle. All the [mil's point radially inwards, and pieces of soft iron are 
ilxisl in the hollow rim of the revolving wlns l, every rotation of which 
pursiK betw.sn forty-four poles, nndn-i tlu-se poles an- nltrninielv north and 
south, the current that is induced in the enpper wir>' surronndlug the soft 
iron changes lis dinstion forty-four times in oiw revolution ; Imt by means 
of a commutation, this current is np.iin ch.inged, so that it pa*se* out of 
the machine always in one direction ; then fore, one wire is always ni'gative 
and the other |ositive. The light produced is int-nsi — sufficient it is 
stated, in a revolving K n> giving off ^ix rays, to enable any person with 
av<pige sight tort-ad at tenTmifes' distance. The grent objection bltlirrto 
to the introduction of this light for sim purposes is its K ing always liable 
to gu out, through one of the cardinal poiuts. a curbon wick, continually 
wearing awny. Mr. Holmes luis invented a regulator to comet tins dcfteL 
Tin's remarkable light was two yi-.irs in use at the South i'on-hind light- 
house, and is now littitl up by the Trinity Board at I)ungi-nes«. 

Amongst the pis-making novelties, the pat -ut retort l« d in up-n eourt. 
Class 1, So. 387, must not be omitted. It seems to pw*.w several advan- 
tages over the ordinary inude; for instnno . a si tting of six n torts dsn V 
allereil when working down into a three or two 1 the retort* nut re- 
quired being allowed to cool. The furnace to this jtitcnt selling is fed with 
heated air, &c. Pisipb- intercsti-d in giu isimpumes would find this Very 
dm-rring of a few minutes' in«]KTti.m, Mr. J, Ib id, Cliuw 31. exhibits a 
gas s.iturutor. This has been tri sl l«fure, the o'ject being In inmit the 
tendency of giw to alnorb the water in the meti t-chm' by pawing the tlry 
gas, previously to its entering the meter, through diffenut tluuiuels in a 
Minr.ite \.-»«-l m.-.rly filled with water. 

Cr.oKGB Walcott, C.K. 
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LABOURERS' COTTAGES, AND THEIR BEARING UPON 
ARCHITECTURE* 

{Cuntirwcd from our tart.) 

NOW the actual amount of accommodation for the labourer is soon settled. 
He mixta a uving-room, a kitchen, and a pantry on the ground-floor, 
and three bed-room* above, with outhouse lor wood, coals, office. &c. ; or, to 
describe the ground-plan, ax it is mostly and beslly used— a kitchen, which 
is also the living-room and the largest mom in the house, anil a wash house, 
which serves as a back kitchen in the rammer, and whirh, if we were speak- 
ing^ of a large house, we should call the scullery. Then- in the pantry 
besides, and, if possible, a closet under the stairs. Thin ia the ground-plan 
reauired. 

The jwint to be kept in mind in distributing the rooms of a cottage ia, 
that tli o labourer can only afTbrd one 8rc at a time; and, therefore. I should 
not hesitate to nut his cooking-range— which it ia of the gravest import 
ahouM be a real kitchen range, with boih-r on one side the fire and oven 
on the other— into the largest and brat pjom— the living-room of the house— 
tho room in which the family sit down to their meals, and around the hearth 
of which they gather in the winter evening. In common speech this, in the 
midland counties, is called, par rxctflmcr, "the house." and this is the real 
home of comfort. In order to make tin* to 1* so used, the l«nck kitchen, 
scullery, or washhouse (call it which you will), should be of Mich small 
dimensions a« to prrclndo its use as a general cooking or sitting-room ; for, 
wherever it is huge enough to be so used, it will invariably be occupied to 
the desertion of the other room, which will then be preserved in its musty 
finery, and damp unaired atmosphere, for dress occasions only of fair or 
festival, or Sunday company. 

Thee,- is a wretched fashion which pervades all classes of English ts-ople- 
intenaifying as it descends in the social scale — of reserving the (>cst and 
larwrst room in the house as the one to be least used, and scldomest enjoyed. 
I know of nothing more forlorn and dismal than to be shown into thefinely- 
furnished. stagnant, unwholesome drawing-room, where you feet in an in- 
stant that no foot has trodden since the servant came to open the shutters — 
not the windows—in the morning. The unpleasant sensation of being sboun 
into a company-room is as bad as being received with company manners ; 
and, common though the practice be, there is something ulxwtt it altogether 
dissonant to the English notions of Comfort and Home. My rule w.,uld not 
apply to the great show-houses, where there are really state apartments too 
Urge for general occupation ; but in all houses below that class, I would 
suy, " use your largest and beat room ordinarily fur the lx oHit of your 
family and your everyday friends," eschew the dull magnificence of a com- 
pany-room. Never mind if your furniture gets a little rubbed ; chairs were 
made to be sat on, carpets to be wulked on, not to be looked at. Rut y»o 
an- afraid of the children breaking your glass-shades, and sweeping off the 
table your nervous doyleys? Then do away with them altogether; and if 
the ornaments, placed under the one or on the other, go away along with 
them, there ia no great loss. A single glazed cabinet may hold all your 
tilings really precious, and if the rest of the decoration of the room lie such 
as will bear ordinary stowage and knocknge, it will l>e introducing a far 
more manly and wholesome style of ornament than the wretched ormolu 
and papier reach* frippery which now loo commonly crowilx the tables and 
mantelpiece* of our drawing-rooms — especially of jicw-marricd people. Or, 
if tho result should Is- that the children of the rising generation be brought 
into letter order, nnd nude to rrspi-ct the amenities and decencies of drawing- 
room life, it will be no private or public disadvantage, and perhaps will be 
useful in modifying the somewhut rampant characteristics of the voung 
England of the present dav. 

I may seem to be travelling away from my cottage subject ; but if I can 
get hold of principles of general application to all classes, it will have 
greater weight on any particular case, and I shall not be laying down a law 
for the cottage which I would not carry out in the mansion. 

My object, then, is not to allow of a company-room in my model la- 
bourer's home ; for it necessarily entails a sloppy, untidy, comfortlew. every- 
day existence in the washhouse or scullery ; but if you make this latter 
room so small that it cannot accommodate the family at their meals, if you 
put the kitchen-range in tho beet room, have only a small hearth in the 
scullery, with boiler and sink, then yon make this back-room what it should | 
be, the place for washing, slopping, and "doing," as they say. "their jobs 
in," and you force the family to livo ordinarily in the largest and whohv 
sornest room, which necessitates certain more comely oli*crviuirc9 of 
civilised life, and helps to elevate the whole household in their social rela- 
tions. The really tidy, good housewife, the good mother who takes pride 
in the cleanliness of her pets as well ss of her pots, and likes to sec her 
family in aubstantial comfort around her, will prefer this arrangement, 
though it implies a little more method, and entails a liltlo more labour, to 
keep all things in their places in a room constantly occupied. 

It is the slattern who, in her room or her dress, for the sake of Sunday's 
finery, is content to go all the week in dirt and discomfort. In a plan on 
the wall, it is proposed to curry out the idea by making the living-room, in 
fmnt, 14 ft. by 12 ft., with tho scullery 12 ft. by 8 ft. (by the projection of 
copper, sink, &c, reducing it almost to a square of 8 ft.Y ana the pantry, 
which is fall large, 7 ft. by 6 ft. ; but the coal or wood house might also, 
possibly with advantage, be combined, and so tho expense of these as out- 
houses be saved. 

The reason of the scullery and pantry being drawn even as largo as tbey 
r nail by Uie K«r. Ceoa Just, at lb: ArchitcdtmU Museum, Suath Kronafton. J 



are here is, that with a less ground area you cannot obtain the thrco be l- 
rooms above, which are now rightly couriered indispensable for a bto-I 
cottage. That the parents, the boys, and the girls should each have a 
separate bedroom, is now deemed imperative in all well-ordered cottain-s • 
and 1 would not say a word against such a requirement ; but I do think 
that the evils of crowded bedrooms have, as affects x \ w m0Tll ^ n( , h „ 
been exagg.-rated by those who look from what the Quarterly Rcrtrwc- 
ealls "a drcasing-rooin point of view." It i, rat her on tho scori- of health 
than of morabs that I would ask for the area of three bedrooms • and 1 
lH-hcve that where the parents' chamber is Ufweeu tluit of tho boys and 
girls, a curtain may be often as serviceable as a thin wall portition. Cer- 
tain it is, that both thoughts and habits of decency can accommodate them- 
selves much more to lll-arrangcd sleeping rooms, than those wb<i are 
accustomed to the alwolutc privacy of bedrooms are wont to admit • and the 
pure and chaste morals of the lower Irish in their huddling bedroom 
arrangements are a nmorkable testimony to this fact. But admitting tho 
nccc*nty of three bedrooms, the great crux of cottage building has been to 
get I hem of sufficient sile over the ground area required for the liviiur. 
room, scullery and pantry. In trying to accommodate the one slory to the 
other, either the bedrooms have been cramp.,1 1„ « most inconvenient and 
unhealthy size, or the scullery has been enlarged, so us to make it become 
the general living-room, at a waste of space and money. 

A plan before you, I think, takes a middle course, making the three bedrooms 
respe<t.,ve£r 12ft by 6ft. ; 12 ft. by 9ft. 3 in. in tho wide,, part; and 11 ft 
2 in. by 8 ft 2 in with a corner taken off for the stairs. The two larger have 
nre-plaeea, and there is a separate entrance to each. I will then set down 
the accommodation required for the married agricultural labourer as con- 
sisting, on the ground-floor. of : 1. Dining-room or kitchen in one- with 
range containing oren and Isiiler. pot-hooks, cuplwanl, light i 
cooking, that is, on the side not facing the fire-place, Superficial i 
lew than 168 ft. 2. Scullery with sink, copter, small heart],, fire-place with 
outer door communicating with back yard, and another door cominunicatinc 
with ]<asMge, or. better, with living-room. Su|>erncial area 9<j ft. 3. l'nntrv 
with shelves and room for beer cask, window opening into the outer air and 
in communication with passage or scullery. The three Mronnw, respec- 
tively, two about 108 ft. and one 00ft. In rouud numl-crs an an-u nf 
alsiut 31)0 ft. on each floor. Tho height of the lower rooms 8 ft of the bed- 
rooms the same, or 5 or 6 ft. on the walls, with the roof taken in. 

Tlie best arrangement of this number of rooms is that which allows of 
an outer porch, with inner lobby or passage, giving independent access I . 
stairs, kitchen, pantry and scullery, with landing upstairs admittina 1 
entrance to each of the three Iwdrooma. 

It may be doubted whether this arrangement of separate entrance, deemed 
so indispensable in s middle-class house, should be regarded as necessary in 
a cottage. It , 8 certain that the labourers do not themselves care so much 
ntwut it, and seldom complain of the door opening direct upon the living, 
room -of the stairs going out of the living-room or the scullery -or of 
the bedrooms opening one into anotlwr; but wh«n we nro seeking a model 
p , "\ " " wcU to eTt as perfect an arrangement as wr can, and one 
which will help to foster habits of order, and akin to what has from its 
convenience, been sanctioned by classes higher in the social scale. ' 

What the poor do complain of — and too often with reason — in tho new 
cottages, which have been provided for them, is the thinness of the walls 
the cold draughts, and tho smoky chimneys. I will go, therefore, into some' 
details on theso heads, saying a few words first upon the site. 

I need not speak of the soil, because we must fake that as we find it 
Of course we sliould prefer dry, gravelly ground, when- we can mocnre it. 
as much for the cottage as the halt We should regard, also how the 
ground lies for draniage. and for a aupnly of water. Rut one rule of aspect, 
applying to the cottage, is directly the opposite to that of the manrion 
In the greut house wc want the south for flower-garden and private use 
and so contrive the public entrance anywhere but there ; but in a rottaee' 
which can afford but one front, we should always, if possible, get this to the 
loutk — the door opening to the south, aud the window of the living-room 
having the same aspect, looking upon the little garden of herbs and flowers 
with the wicket upon the road, alwat six or eight yards off The increased 
Cht-erfulness and comfort of a cottage so placed can hardly be overrated 
There is 110 single drawback, that I know uf, lo this arraiigrmcot. It 
throws the suuny side of life into the living-room, gives the south wall fur 

1 7i' Ue i Z th , r 7 f d ,1,0 L IW " re i and ih ™"* «!>•■ hot washing work, 
and the little larder, to the northern or cool aspect. 

The fouudat ions of the walls should be deep enough lo admit of the ioista 

of the boarded floor — which I should like that of the livine-room to be — 

being laid with right inches, at b-ast. hollow beneath, and with air-bricks 

in the basement course. Alsiye ull, imm.diately below the floor-level tho 

whole of the walls should have a layer of slate, laid in cement, or of 

asphalte, so as to prevent the damp rising. This, which indeed should 

never be omitted in any building, is most imperative in a cottage, where 

the presence of damp is too often the evil spirit that paralyses the strength 

and BUpiR>rt nf the whole family ; and yet, though the cost is 

appreciable, there is no preventive oftener neglected than this. 

Equally fatal to (he comfort, health, and whole economy i,f the cottace 

Us always used by speculative builder*, and too often by 

1* M I e>« 1st ffri«« inrvnr^iaiul !-■..»._.•**..__ „ C « I ' , . 



scarcely 



arir the thin waU 



those, also, whose aim is the increased happiness of their poorer neiuldioura. 
No common ff-inch wall, in an expose! situation, will k«.p out damn 
and cold; but hollow bricks of that thickness, or the same amount of 
bricks used hollow, and making eleven inches of wall, will suffice 1 bavo 
drawings here, ahoBiug how bricks moy bo so used; but the difficulty of 
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gcitiiig common bricklayer* *o to dm- them is, I know, cxc»4*ive ; ait 
their iunptncss to (hi- kiud of conbtruction, a imwt disproportionate expense 
in miili^I Id the estimate. If w tijuM once g'.-t our bricklayer* out of tln> 
groove of the common solid 9-inch uud U-iui'h work, tho extra material or 
laKmr n-quind for 9-inch, 1 l-incli. or 12-inch hollow walling would achieve 
a most imf>jrtunt advantage, *t it nunparotivvJy small cost. Contrary to 
what in iwnllv recommended. I should planter the living-room mid the 
l.<Jror.ms within; and if I could only get 0-uicli solid walling, I should 
paint it on the outside, as an effective rcpvhVr of the damp. 

Where atoiia ran lie procured as chrup as hrick, it should bo used, us 
nre-rwitating a substantial thickness of wall; hut I am convinced that, 
where it in the custom of tho cuuntry, there in nothing no effective for 
cottages a* mud walls. In ih.i midland counties, I am sorry to any, 
they arc disappearing; but there are many ports in the south and west 
where- tho old method i* kept up, with some improvement* introduced. 
But tho art of building these walls is mo local, and to dependent on the 
material at hand. th*t, th nigh I could wish, for the mko of their warmth, 
to see thetu generally extended, I eun hardly hope it But aomc met hod of 
" post and pan." or of eouervtu, using the ooninion noil for tlie maiu sub- 
stance of tin- vrull (us, I believe, in common in Eastern countries), might 
surely, if att> ntion were given to the mutter, bo mode available, a* the 
ehe-upest wulling for any locality. 

(TV Ac cescfsnW <» our sari) 



AKrHTTKCTL-RAL ARSGCIATION.-MR. R. P. SPIERS ON 
ARCHITECTURE IN NORMANDY. 
{.Omeiadal from our Uut.) 

CAES i» the nv*,t interesting town for the searchers alter the finest 
specimens of Norman architecture, possessing an it dors the two largest 
churches founded by William the Conqueror and Queen Matilda. The first 
of these, 1'Ablmye aux Hormes, known by thr name of St. Etroiuu (St. 
.Stephen), has the form of a Latin crow. The hide aisles are carried round 
the choir, where there are cluipel* anneaid. The nave and transept were 
eon»«rated in 1077 ; tho choir in later, and has circular urvhc* crossing one 
another, thus forming pointed arches. Tlie whole of the nave is rib-vaulted 
w ith circular arches. The towers, which are of the eleventh century, had 
spire* added to them in the thirteenth or fourteenth century, at which period 
there wii* 11 further addition modi- to the building of four towera and spires 
at the cast end. The central tower is of the fourteenth century, mid suffered 
much from the euiiiu>u balls of tin- English during a siege. L'Abbaye hux 
Dunn-, Holy Trinity, though inferior in sixe and proportions to tho last- 
named building, yet ha* more genuine Norman parts atiout it, and has been 
also added to, than St. Stephen's. The choir, which is very fine, is circular, 
decorated with a double row of cireulur-heuded arched springs, the arches 
l*ing supported by detached column*. The renrraJ tower is of the thir- 
teenth century, with u fifteenth century balustrade. The western towers, 
which are undergoing restoration, have a renaissance coping of the seven- 
teenth century, which M. Kupreck Robert, the architect, proposes to remove 
and replace with coping balustrade und spires similar to those of the Ablniye 
aux Home*. St Pierre, tho church of next importance at Caen, is of 
various epochs. It poss'-ss** the most elegant «pire in France, of the 
fourteenth eeutury (dating from 1808. and being 2U0 feet in height), and 
the richest choir of the sixteenth century. The nave and ride aisle* are 
of the fifteenth century, and there is a beautiful western facade of the 
fourteenth century. The oldest church in Caen is that of St. Nicholas, the 
most ancient part of which is extremely simple, having no ornament or 
decoration whatever. The chancel is covered witli a conical roof in ttonr. 
and which is of later date than the chancel itself. The tower, which is of 
the fifteenth century, i» an (deaut structure. This church is no longer 
uwd for religious services. The church of St. Etienne Lcvicux. near 
I'Abbaye aux Hormes, i» nearly in ruins, but is frequently visited ly 
English architects, the structure having some beautiful curving of the 
fifteenth century. The church of St. Lenevenr has a fine tower of tho 
thirteenth century, resembling that of St. Pierre. Tho two chancels, ono 
of the fifteenth and the other of the sixteenth century, are interesting 
objects, and, standing lwldly out in the principal street of Caen, form a 
plcusiug picture, often sketched by artist-tourist*. St Jean has a tower 
which inclines slightly, like tho tower at Pisa ; the church has been built 
on to it whilst in it* leaning position, and tho effect in the interior ia very 
curious. There arc three or tour other churches in this neighbourhood well 
worthy of a visit, espectally that of Vuncvlles, which has a fine though small 
Nomuin tower, and a lofty fourteenth century choir. The Manoir dea 
(lendannes is a structure which is perhaps more frequently visited than any 
other building at Caen. It has two towers, connected by a long wall with 
httttlemiiits, and is of the sixteenth century. There is a series of medallions 
with heads sculptured on the battlements, and are supposed to be portraits 
of persons existing at the time of their erection. The Hotel de Ville was 
liuilt in 1537. Curn is a very clean t<>wn, though it has but few flagstone 
pavements, and it can l*ja#t of meadows and promenades similar to those at 
Christ Church. Oxfiird. It contains a large chateau, with fortifications and 
a dry moat. The 1-Tturrr prociided to slate that from Caen he made 
another excursion, visiting some of the village* be hud missed in his lour 
from, Haycaux. and others which lay more to the north-raat. The choir of 
St. Omt.-M. which is vaulted, is Norman, but some of the arches being 
pointed indicate the transition epoch. The tower is of the twelfth century, 
and the nave of the thirteenth. Lasson has u very pretty example of "a 



private chifean of the sixteenth century, the wall being decorated with 
delicate pilasters. The mouldings are nch and elegant ; there is a strong 
corbelling, carrying a frir*" oniunietitod with cartouches and medallions, 
| and above it a parapet. Tho chateau posaesws the ctrcidar-hcaded wimlow 
I and large chimneys which ilrnuto the time of Francis 1., sixteenth century. 
In a billiard-room on the first floor is an exceedingly rich wood-panelled 
ceiling, coloured and gilded, resembling those of the ducal jialaee of Venice, 
and supposed to be the work of an Italian architect. The church is nearly 
all modern. Thoon has two churches — one now, and having nothing 
remarkable alwnt it ; and the other, which is falling to ruin*, has been a 
very fine and beautiful structure. The Utter is composed of a central nave, 
lofty choir, and tower. The tower haa two stories, and ia pierced on each 
face with a circular arch and two openings. There were originally side aisles, 
which have been suppressed. and the nuvc archi-s are Worked up. The w*ll* 
are decorated with a scries of blank arcades, and a fiat Norman ornament. 
The church of Fontaine Henry has a very beautiful Norman choir, and the 
nave is modern. The chateau, which attracts most of the visitors, ia an in- 
teresting structure, of many epochs; its decorations comprise the most 
beautiful and delicate work. The chapel belongs to the cloaa of the 
thirteenth century. The walla are decorated in the interior with a aerie* of 
arcades, carried by small columns ; and between each is a seat, hollowed 
out In the stone, In the sixteenth century the nave was vaulted with low 
segmental arches, carried by columns, descending into tho nave. There aro 
three elegant window* pierced in the chancel. Colntnuiers has a well-pre- 
served tower of the twelfth century, pierced with circular-headed windows, 
which are very elongated, like those of tho thirteenth century. The cb'ir-h 
of Vex has two veiy distinct parts — the choir and tower, of the twelfth 
eentnry, and the nave of tho thirteenth. The old Norman door, on the 
west, still remains. Above the southern door is a has relief of " St. Merthin 
Cutting his Cloak." A similar baa relief occurs in two or three other 
churches, and they are of the sixteenth ctntory. Comseulles is famed for 
its oysters, which are of a very large sixe, thre« or four bring sufficient for 
a meal ; and yet they only cost, at that place, from three haflpenee to two- 
pence a doxrn. Berniercs is one of ^he 



of th« 

iirrondissement of Caen, having an elegant and lofty tower, of the thirteenth 
century, and in front of which is a very beautiful porch. The tower is JOO 
feet high, and is the loftiest tower attached to any rural church in Nor- 
mandy. Tlie third, fourth, fifth, and sixth arches of the nave are Norman ; 
the first and second seem to have had their columns replaced, or else they 
wen* added at the end of the twelfth century. The whole is vaulted, the 
first and third divisions pointed, and the others circular. The choir is of the 
fourteenth century. Langmnm possesses a very pretty cruciform church and 
tower. Here, agin, there is a difference in the style of the divisions of tbs 
nave; the first three arches are rirotdar-hejded Norman, the five following 
pointed, and they ure carried by huge cylindrical columns. The lower part 
of the tower ia of the thirteenth century, and the upper part of the four- 
teenth. At Lion is a pictnrcsque chateau, of the sixteenth century. Her- 
manville has a pretty tower of the twelfth century — nearly the only one 
which lias neither spire nor visible roof. The nave of tho church dates 
prolmhty from the first htilf of the eleventh century. Onistiehewm haa a 
central tower, and very lofty choir, with an imposing facade of four stories. 
From Caen, on my return home (continued the lecturer), I visited LUietut 
and Evreux. The first of those towns has a very lino church, that of St 
Pierre. It has two towers on the western facade ; and though built about 
the same time, their construct ion is very different — one being Gothic, and 
thn other Romanesque, but both being on n Clot hie base. The nava, tran- 
sept, and side aisle* arc of the same date as the fu^udr — the hitter end of 
the thirteenth eeutury. The choir, which is a very flue one, and central 
tower are of the fourteenth century. There arc several finely-carved 
wooden houses in tho town, of the fifteenth and aixteenth centuries. Tlie 
Cat hedral of Evreux dates from different periods — the most ancient portion 
being the lower port of the nave, which is of the eleventh century. The 
transepts and clioir are of the fifteenth century, and the towers of the facade 
of the sixteenth or seventeenth. The eastern end of the church is very flue, 
both in the interior and exterior. There is much beautiful carved woodwork 
in the screen which separates the chuncel and its side aisles and chapels 
from the church. Tlie Town des Anglais is an isolated town of the fifteenth 
century ; but it has a church, that of St Taurin, which is interesting, 
owing to the different dates af its construction. Some of tho arches of ths 
nave are circular, aud of tho eleventh century, while other* are pointed, and 
of the fourt'-enth century. Tbero aro some remains of Norman anhes in 
thr south transept. The Bishop's Palace is an interesting structure, of tho 
fifteenth century ; but (said tho lecturer, in conclusion), as winter was 
setting in, he was prevented from visiting it, as well as other parts of the 
town, and set off for Paris. 



FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS IN THE 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

rE International Exhibition of 1861 was almost exclusively an 1 
trial display. Two out of thw three higher branches of art were unre- 
presented there. It afforded us no opportunity to compare the powers of 
English architects or of English painters with those of foreign artists ; and 
our sculptors were favoured more, perhaps, because their works were peculiarly 
suited to the cmlx'Uishtncnt of the building, thau from any desire of testing 
their ability. We can hardly think, from the specimen which the Commis- 
sioners of 1H«2 have given us in the building itself, that thev have any par- 
ticular love for, or tssto in, architectural matter. ; but a* w*il".«p*ee had to be 
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rovided fur pictures, the claim* of architecture ooald not 1» repudiated. We 
nve consequently ubundant evidence in the building that the " huge shed " 
is not ft rvpresvntutivc type of modern English architecture, uud that 
Captain Fowke in not in the first rank of British architect*. Every cloud, 
it v> said, has s silver lining. If the .South-Kensington building is a maro 
brick-stack, a "bleared visage," which "rather threutencst than 'doth 
promise alight," we bare only to enter tbe architectural galleries in order to 
forget it. The display on the English aide i« really a noble one. The 
same independent study which characterises our painting*, in ssvu also in 
our architectural designs. Extremo liberty of thought, and ulmaat con- 
temptuous disregard of the teeing of ^particular acho.il, give* a peculiar 
interest to them. We see here no army of architects working according to 
a professor's instruction", or looking at president through as uniformly 
tinted glass : we recognise no common drill to which all hare at aome rime 
or other submitted ; bat the labours of men who read the great lessons of 
art, and interpret them each after hia own fashion, and who march without 
keeping atep with each other, but atill unfettered — to their object. Hence 
what wo low in mas* we gain in variety. There is loan evidence of facility, 
hut more of force ; less harmony, but more pictureequeneas. If we occa- 
sionally show work* which no foreign architect with his course of eduoation 
could produce, we, at time*, scale height* which th«v cannot climb, and pass 
them at a bound when they are putting forth their full strength. At Ham- 
burgh we surniWl, and at lisle we astonished them. Whererer we hav© 
met them we hare proved ourselves worthy rivals. And yet, there is no 
blinking the fact that, as a body, we see not haJf-eduoatea in corapari> >u 
with foreign architects. In proof of this vr would aak simply upon how 
many of us has the study of figure-drawing been enforced ? There are 
few of us who cua sufficiently delineate that portion of the ornament in our 
buildings wherein figures are introduced. We fall buck too often upon 
professional architectural sculptors, and leave them to elaborate our general 
conceptions. Onr designs occasionally, by their deficiency in this respect, 
and their eccentricity in others, provoke a smile from the more accomplished 
foreign en. Their designs never affect ns in that way. They may be tame 
and weak, bat they are never simply contemptible. They have always some 
trace of the skilful hand and of tho cultivated mind. U foreign architects 
follow too frequently, to suit our insular notions, s beaten track, tho groove 
they run in has been dexterously cut, and they do not start upon their 
course before they have manifested a certain degree of capacity for it The 
strict examination which all of them undergo, and their training for it, 
shapes no doubt their after devrlopement. Our exemption from it pro- 
duces that unbridled diversity seen in nil our public and private buildings. 

Tho difference of our respective governments, and ithe different objects 
with which public buildings are erected, here and abroad, tend still further 
to niter the character of our architecture. No better evidence can 1*> given 
of the influence, for good or for ill. which a government or a monarch ha* 
upon art, than a reference to the modern buildings of Munich. They have 
been chiefly riveted by Von Klenze. one of tbe ablest of living architects. 
When he worked under the inspiration of the ex-king, he produced some- 
thing worse than feeble copies of great originals. His version of the Loggia 
di Lanxi and of the Pitti Pahice at Florence, is about on a par with the 
comical reproduction of the Uboragic Monument of Lysicrates on the 
Regent Street Chapel, or of the employment of the Jnpiter Stater columns 
on a London shop front. The "Art Monarch " threw the same dark shadow 
upon painting as ho did upon architecture. Artist* could not show their 
height^ when they were commanded to stoop to a monarch's caprice*. In 
the minor buildings of Munich, and in some puhlie ones, for which he was 
not referred to Italian examples, but in which hi* pom taste had free 
scope, Von Klenze showed the great ability which has mado his name known 
throughout Europe. 

The sameness of modern Pre rich architecture is likewise the result of 
politintl circumstances. Conceived on a grund scale, the works have I wen 
forced forward upon a common plan, the main object being to afford good 
space for any military operation* which may hereafter bo deemed neces- 
sary, t o sweep away all narrow and troublesome quarters, and at the same 
time t-o furnish employment for men whom it would be dangerous to leave 
unemployed. The regularity of the streets and houses, and tho hurry with 
which they hare been erected, have, however, given little scope to the 
Inlentej of French architects. They have refined the old Franco-Italian 
style.; and in isolated spots in Pari*, it bunt* forth with charming fresh- 
ness and vigour. This is more especially seen in the works of Vhtconti, of 
IhibuD, of Amndrou. and in what is called the artist*' quarter. In the 
long lines of tho Hue Rlvoli and the Boulevard de Belwmtopol, the fire of 
French architecture seems to have " in pallid moonshine died," or only to 
flicker here and there in tho sculpture of ornament and in the transposi- 
tion of balconies. The French restorations of old Gothic buildings betray 
only too plainly their insensibility to their beauties. This is not tho fault 
of their architect*. Viollet |e Due's labours alone ere sufficient to redeem 
them from that imputation. It results rather from tbe political necessity 
of dolmyhe wort and of the vanity for coating the whole of Paris with a 

French 'architect* seem generally to devote themselves to infusing a 
greater degree of refinement than it has heretofore possessed to Roman art, 
or rather to that slip from it which was transplanted and made such rank 
growth in France. However much it may by individual talent be occa- 
sionally disguised, it is the study of Greek monument* which has pruned 
the straggling roane ornament which made up the " magnificence " of Louis 
XIV. One end of the line which strings modern French architecture to- 
gether is seen in the Pompeian House of Prince Napoleon, the other in 



thu designs of Anuwlrou. Both examples are very clever ; but them i* a 
vast amount of very different ami indifferent stuff but ween them. 

The Germans seem to have adhered moro rigidly to the Greek models in 
their public building*. Scbiiikel, in hi* many designs for public; buildings, 
and notably so in that of the Museum at Berlin, has handled it with a 
power surpassed by no modern architect, anil equalled only by the design 
of the Walballa near, and tho Olypotock at Munich, and, perhaps, by 
Elmos, in St. George's Hall, Liverpool. In their ordinary xtroct archi- 
tecture tbey betray a cfose analogy to that of France , and the drawings 
of tbe student* of the Academy sent from the Berlin Academy to Brotupton 
might mdly In- mistaken for those yurly seen at the "il«ux Arts" in 
Pari*. Their Gothic architecture is rather too prickly and metallic to suit 
our tastes. The new jrrowth does not »c ni to have yet ripened there, 
although we must candidly admit that thvro are drawings in this style in 
the Austrian gallfly, which we never anticipated seeing. Tho Votive 
Church, Vienna, by Hcnrich Frrstel, U portrayed in a series of drawings 
which are unsurjieasod in the whole exhibition. They ore not only on a 
Large scale, but every touch indicates tho masterly power which formed it. 

The principal contributions from Prussia have been sent by the archi- 
tectural publishers, Ernst and Horn. They arc valuuble, a* giving as a 
better insight into contemporary Prussian works than a few views occupy- 
ing the some space would do. 

Hamburgh 1* well represented by MM. Meuroa and HuUnr, whose 
"buildings in the Zoological Gardens at Hamburgh" show remarkable 
artistic skill and fertility of design. Rome sends us only some plans of 
mills for crushing olives ; and Italy — as distinguished from Rome — a few 
Pompoiau views. Spain gives us no indication of ber modem architecture, 
and bat a few specimens of what once made her famous in art. 

Before noticing more in detail the foreign architectural work*, we must 
remark tluit they are depicted less strikingly than those in the English de- 
partment. Whilst oon are drawn in perspective, and highly coloured, I heirs 
are more frequently simple geometrical drawings, with plans and details. 
Moreover, they seem to us to have been also drsigned geometrically, and 
perspective views, moro often than not, show theni to disadvantage. But, 
on the other hand, the plans and details which nearly always accompany 
them, give them a value which tbe English drawings do not nouses*. It 
enables them to be read at a glance, and to be thoroughly comprehended by 

Knowing what the French can do, and have so recently done in Paris wo 
certainly expected to see thorn in greater force, but we regret to find that 
most of their great architects are altogether unrepresented in the Exhibition. 
Only about forty or fifty subjects nrc included in tho collection, and of these 
more than one half are proof engravings, lately published. Thus we havo 
fourteen or fifteen sheet* fmm the " Monument* Historiquos," issued by 
Oide and Bsudry. and about a dojen from Cswar Daly's "Architecture o'f 
the nineteenth century." These latter are further insufficient, insomuch 
as they withhold the names of the architect* who** designs they display. 

Viollet-le-Dac treats us to some fine views of his restorations of the ram- 
parts of Avignon, crowned with machicolations and battlements, and guarded 
t/y wateh-towen. Its eight gates, and the bridge of Si. Hemwt, with it-s 
chapel in the centre, am all restored in the most conscientious manner, after a 
scrupulous examination of the ruins. Lsisne sends a project for the restora- 
tion of the picturesque cathedral of St. Naxaire, at llfixien, famous for the hor- 
riblo slaughter of the unfortunate Albigenses in the early part of the thir- 
teenth century. The town hull at Compicgne, with its fine beffroi, angle turret-, 
and high pitched roof, is well represented by Verdier. Millet sends drawing* 
of three churches, the best of which is tluit of Cogniaf. Department of the 
Allirr. It is very simple, consisting of a nave with three upses at the eastern 
and u tower at the western end. Ruprich-Robt-rt, whose designs are amongst 
the finest embellishment* of Pari*, has been content to contribute only a 
study of one of the old French abbeys. Tho drawing is hung too high for 
proper examination. An engraving by Sauvageot ('2 1 \ after VioUet-lc-Dur, of 
the city of Carcassonne, gives a rare example of a restored city being a* pic- 
turesque as it is in ruins. Normand sends seven fine drawings of Prince 
Napoleon's bouse, hut by some characteristic mismanagement they arc sepa- 
rated and hung in two different situations. 

The Prussian architecture is best represented bv architectural publica- 
tions, although most conspicuously by a huge model of the Exchange at Berlin, 
in the eastern end of the nave. The " Brick Architecture of Prussia" (Sul-'i) 
i* a folio volume with fine examples from Osterburg, Jerichow. Krewese, 
Stendal, and Tangrrmunde. Adler's design for the new Town Hall. Berlin, 
is a dismal looking brick building, but it repays a more careful examination 
than it. at the ftnt glance, invites. Carl ftjtticher exhibits his love for 
Greek art in two works, "'The Teutonic System of Ancient Greece,'' and 
" Designs for Architectural Ornaments." C. von Diebitcb has s good view 
of a cathedral, and a creditable design for the town-ball at Berlin, but his 
views of the Alhambra. and especially that of the Court of tho Lions, are not 
np to the mark. Ernst and Korn contribute a series of numbers of their 
Architectural Magazine, " Architektoniscbes Skizzen-buch," which will give 
our readers just such an idea of ordinary Prussian architecture as n volume 
or two of the " Building News" would afford a foreigner of our recent de- 
signs and erection*. E. F. Giese, of Saxony, exhibits, in n series of seven 
photographs from the original drawings the prixe design for the new 

Opera House, Vienna. It is, in geometrical elevation, a pyramidal compo 
sition, the central portion being four stories and the extremities lmt one 
etorv high. It is in the renaissance style, with columns to each story, and 
sometimes smaller one* in the window-iambs. The " Drawings of a Princely 
Residence," by Paul Hubolt, i, of a most elaborate character, and would 
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e fancy, more than prince* have to spare now-a-daya. We are indebted 
to Hitxig for tbe Urge mode] in the nave, to which we hare already alluded, 
which ilnwrri-s notice more for the good arrangement of the plan, and for 
the beautiful modelling of the ornament which accompanies it, than as a 
design for an important public building. Other designs, by the same archi- 
tect, show tbe name Greek tendency, but wa do not see in any tbe same lofty 
aim which reposes upon every work of hi* countryman SehinkrL 

Knoblauch has three design* in the Exhibition, but there ia one only, 
the new synagogue, in the Orianienburgcr Strasse, Berlin, which will arrest 
the eye of a visitor. It i* Eastern in style, with a large central Moorish 
dome, and smaller ones at the angles. It is covered with elaborate and 
well designed ornament. A design for a small museum introduce* us to 
Lues*, a devoted admirer, seemingly, of the severer Greek style, whilst the 
drawings of M-uron and Hallor, of Hamburgh, possess that tasteful freedom 
in the employment of Italian art, which is only elsewhere seen in the best 
of modem French architecture. The drawings arc altogether excessively 
clever, but the entrance i* preeminently so. There are altogether five 
"sheets of them (457). A small book by Meyer, " Handbook of Gardening,' 
is devoted to the ornamental arrangement of gardens. In Von Quart's 
' Historical Monuments of Architecture in Prussia," there is a good view of 
the Schloss Heilsberg, and in Range's " Brick Architecture of Italy," some 
accurate and detailed representations of the well-known Town Hall at 
Piacenu. the Palace on the Ltuigarno, at Pisa, St. Giovanni e Paulo at 
Venice, the Hospital at Milan, and the less known but no less beautiful 
8L Chiara at Siena. Other fine publication* of Ernst and Korn contain 
the best of Schinkel'* designs — all worth attentive study, — Salzenberg's 
monuments of early Christian architecture in Constantinople, Struck'* 
architectural details, mostly taken from one house in the Leipxiger Strasse, 
and the splendidly worked out Greek design by Staeler, for the new museum 
at Berlin. 

In 579-86, we have another creditable Gothic design from Prussia, by 
Schmidt and Strauch. It is beautifully drawn, and we are mistaken if 
VioIlet-le-Duc has not greatly influenced the designers. It is sent here by 
the Royal Academy of Architecture, Berlin, who are large contributors to 
tile Exhibition. The drawings of a city gate, by Aug. Tiede, are likewise 
very successful studies. Amongst the German oil pictures a painting by 
Von Klenz* deserves notice for its architectural merit. " Athens in the 
time of Hadrian " is therein represented by one whose studies have enabled 
him, batta 1 , perhaps, than any of his contemporaries, to conceive it. It is 
composed of porticoes and caryatides, sculpture relieved by colour and 
marble columns. In the background the Acropolis is seen crowned by the 
walls and columns of " Pallas' fane." We would also direct attention to 
some wondrrfallv manipulated interiors by a Danish painter, H. Hansen, 
1513, 4, 5, G. They arc rooms in (he palaces of Frcdcnrksborg and Rosen- 
borg. As perspective studies they are amongst the moat wonderful picture* 



STAINED GLASS IN THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

WITH AX lUXSTBATIOaT. 

QTAINED Glass Windows for the enrichment of churches, for monu- 
O mental purposes, and for the decoration of dwelling*, are of two de- 
scriptions, Pictorial and Gothic, the former bearing the character of trans- 
parent pictures, to lie judged of as works of art generally ; the latter, of 
decorations accessory and subordinate to the edifiees they adorn. Hence 
stained glass windows possess a relative, as well as an intrinsic, value. 

Pictorial glass is preferred by some as enabling the artist to give a more 
life-like delineation of the human figure. This advantage, however, is 
obtained by the sacrifice of the special qualities of the glass itself, assi- 
milating it, in fact, to painted porcelain. Gothic or decorative glass, on 
the other hand, exhibits in the highest degree the glowing and jewelly 
effect of coloured glass, admitting at the same time the greatest beanty in 
its abstract linos, and a perfect harmony with architecture. Both styles, 
howrver, require invention, combined with skilful drawing and manipu- 
lation. To illustrate these remarks, the Virgin and Child by an Italian 
artist, and numls'rcd 2021 may be taken as the extreme of pictorial glass, 
and Powell's window, designed by Jones, Class 34 A, as the extreme of 
the Gothic school. The time is recent when it was thought impossible 
to reproduce the glowing tints of old glass, more especially of the thirteenth 
century ; but tints more varied, and fully equal in richness, now come from 
the studios of our leading glass stainers ; for, owing to the increased de- 
mand for memorial windows, and for stained glass generally, many superior 
men have diligently studied the art, and glass makers also have been 
stimulated to prepare materials which leave nothing to be desired. 

The result has been a simultaneous advance in the quality of stained 
windows and a decrease in their price, so that the richest figure work now 
averages Imt 30s. per square foot, instead of 60s. or 60*., whilst the orna- 
mental design* can bo procured for 25*. per foot down to 5*. for the simple 
but beautiful ornamental quarries. 

The Commissioners have given great dissatisfaction in their defective 
provision for this branch of art, evincing in fact, their ignorance of its 
requirements. In the galleries a borrowed and diffused light only is 
obtained ; whilst in the transept, worse still, the sun shines npon the front 
of the stained windows, instead of behind them, thus rendering the colours 
almost invisible, revealing only tho lead work. Full allowance must 



west transept or Austrian departs 



by Heaton, Butler, and Bayne, in the 
nt, are example* of the thirteenth and 



fourteenth century styles, and in the galleries, Class 34, of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 

In these they have endeavoured to combine the architectural character 
with the most refined and original designs, and the richest jewelly effect a) 
colour. 

Of tbe window* exhibited in the gallery. Class 34, tbe most ttrikia; 
is, perhaps, that of •' the Adoration," in which the background is eompw.1 
of numerous tints of colour varying from light blue green, to purple ; the 
expressive head of the Virgin is must carefully and delicately treated, b'lt 
the unfortunate position of the window is fatal to its beauties, which require 
a strong clear light to bring them out in tbeir integrity. 

The beraldic window is treated in a most simple but artistic manner, ami 
the colours being on a white quarry ground, will commend it to the taste 
of connoisseurs. 

The window above the " Adoration " is intended for Skulthorpe Church, 
and illustrates the history of Ruth ; here, also, coloured ornamentation mi 
white ground is used to give relief to the figures. The other window, for 
Langton Church, contain* the principal events in tbe life of our Lord, the 
treatment being of the ordinary character. 

There are several superior window* in the west transept, Austrian ]*- 
parrment. The most unique is the " Procession of the Burial of our Lord. " 
the original cartoon of which is exhibited in Conduit Street Architectural 
Exhibition, and has met with general admiration. 

We present our readers with an engraving of a Stained Glass Window, hi 
Messrs. Heaton, Butler, and Bayne, of Cardington Street, intended for the 
Baptistery of St. Alban's Abbey, Considerable repairs and restorations 
have been recently effected under the superintendence of Mr. Gilbert Scott; 
and the elaborate workmanship and brilliancy of the colouring of the present 
work of Mr. Heaton and his eo- partners, will make it a gorgeous addition tu 
tbe varied beauties of the baptistery. 

It is exhibited in the West Transept of the International Exhibition, im- 
mediately over the entrance to the Annex for machinery in motion, and 
thon^'li p;irc-4i in mi ntifrtVourvblo li^ht, it* r..i :i:nn„', w< irk:n,u>h: p. . '' 
tome novelties of construction can scarcely fail to attract the attention ut 
visitors, especially of amateurs of the art. 

The greater part of the Abbey, and especially the baptistery, being of the 
date of the thirteenth century, tho window was necessarily designed hi 
accord with it. Fortunately there are sufficient remains of stained glass of 
this period to indicate the principles that should guide us at Salisbury, 
and at Bourges and Chartres in France, and to prove that it wa* a* wrll 
understood at that time as the architecture it enriched. 

These, fine old windows have never yet been surpassr*! in design or in 
management of colour. The window illustrates the "Baptism of our 
Lord," and it* antitype, the "Passage of the Red See." These snbjo-K 
though severely treated, are well and carefully drawn, the features and 
folds of the draperies are expressed by simple black lines, assisted by* 
very slight shadowing. 

It is in the " Passage of the Red Sea " more particularly that a new treat- 
ment of stained glass is adopted. It has been found that the more anevn 
the various pieces of glass are, the greater the richness of the completed 
work. It has hitherto been usual to reserve the selvage piece* of gl*** 
which are most uneven in tint for the choicest parts of the window. I* 
this window the greater part of the glass has been gradually ground awiy 
from one aide and afterward* polished. The back ground* of both subjects 
are composed of great numbers of smidl pieces of blue glass, varyine in tint 
fr>in a light greenish blue to a purple. The full and somewhat fiery too* 
of the subjects is relieved by the quiet violet and yellow diaper work to 
which they are set. The wide border round the whole window is com- 
posed of conventional foliage, in which birds, reptiles, &c., are entwined ; 
and the background is a subdued greyish blue ; this gives value to the rich 
blue of the subjects. 

The glowing effect of the Saviour's robe in the Baptism is produced It 
mixing the lighter tints of red, produced by the cloride of gold, with the 
darker, made fmm the protoxide of copper; these are neatly united together 
in the folds of the drapery by the leaden bands. 

The window is glazed throughout with a round lead similar in make to 
the old cast-lead, which has given proof of its quality by doing good ser- 
vice for 800 years. The arms of Dr. Nicholson and of the town of St. 
Alben'* arc introduced in the border. Were the position of the window is 
the Exhibition more fovourable, there can be little doubt of the judgemril 
of the public upon its general effectiveneas. 

The restorations of the Abbey Church of St. Alban's. although effected 
at a cost, of upward of x*3,0W, leave very wide scope for the exercise ef 
the munificence of future donors, especially in the ornamental work of the 
monuments, chantries, and chapels. The important matter of drainage bw 
been very thoroughly done throughout the whole of the walls on the north 
side by removing a large mass of accumulated earth, constructing sa sir- 
chamber for intercepting any external damp from coming in contact with 
the walls. The water is now conveyed by a system of pipes from the leads 
of each roof into the great drain running parallel with the wall* about ten 
feet distant Tile whole uf the roofing of the north aisle hns been reto*- 
Btructed. and a portion of the roof of the north transept. 

St. Alban's Abbey, which will be adorned with tins window, has hither)* 
been almost destitute of stained glass. The "Act of Mercy" window,* 
for Harpcnden Church, is another example of the good effect 
from alternating rich subjects with a subdued ornament. The > 
figiirM are well drawn and cc4<>ured, on 
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MR. MONCKTON MILNES ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION OF 1862. 

Royal IsmnniM or Okiat Buiiais. 

AT a recent meeting of the Royal Institution, R. M»mckh>x Milnks, 
Esq.. ALP., delivered u address on the " International Exhibition for 
1862." The speaker stated that the managers of the Institution ha<l 
arranged that some discourses should be then' delivered, on the most 
important natural product* to Is? exhibited at the Great International Fes- 
tival, and had thought it advisable that these special addresses should be 
prefaced by a few considerations of the nature and scope of this wonderful 
congregation of the industries and intelligences of the world. He was much 
flattered at being selected to perform this duty, and could assure the mem- 
bers [in-sent that he should come into no competition with the eminent 
persons that would folluw him, but should confine himself to those generali- 
tic* and common-places which are nut always the more displeasing for 
being in some sort the reflection of their own minds. 

It was the habit of this Society to deal rather with facts than specula- 
tions, and he would therefore direct their attention to the geographical and 
political conditions which alone rendered possible such an event as this. 
It had been written with sufficient accuracy for verse, that — 

" Ttir total surface at ttvis sparred earth 

Is now aurvrrtd ur pti'lofuphic tyn i 
Nor fc-ait nor west conceal* a arc ret worth— 

In the wide ocean no Allantit Ibet : 
Nations and men, that would he Brest and wise. 

Thou knowest, can do no more Uian men hare done , 
No Mond'rou* Impulse, no dlrine •urpriae, 

Can brtnR thli plaon nearer to tti« tun,-. 

Civilisation*! prise do roj al road faaj woo." 

The accessibility of the ocean-waters of the globe, was a first necessity to 
this end, and this had been now accomplished from the iee-l<ound fires of 
Mount Ercbas to the grave of Franklin. We could not say quite as much 
of oar knowledge of the land of the world, but we perfectly understood the 
limits of our ignorance, and could fairly assume that there was no position 
of the earth yet unsurveyed which could in any notable degree add to our 
physical science, or extend our observation of the habits and destinies of 
mankind. 

Although great continents are represented in our Exhibition only by their 
fringes, we can hardly eontempliito any such conversion of nature or man as 
should people the sandy spaces of Africa, the vast jastoral steppes of Cen- 
tral Asia, or those huge fields of the unlimited liberty of animal and 
vegetable life which stretch in Sooth America from the tropica to the polar 
snows, with the higher forms of industry, art, and civilisation. It is enough 
that no longer can Tartar hordes swoop down on richer and fairer lands, 
and that the sage and salcratua prairies of North America cannot check the 
enterprising outgrowth of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

And this brings us to another n<-ee**ary condition of our Exhibition, the 
security of the seas, and the general facility of commercial intercourse. 
The exceptional piracy which obstructs the trade of the waters of Oceania, 
and which the energy of Sir James Brooke has done much to repress, was 
once the custom of the world, and carried with it no notions of cruelty or 
disgrace. This evil was partially remedied by placing commerce under the 
safeguard of religion. Where the modern state establishes n factory or a 
free port, the old state built a temple. Thus the Tyrinn Hercules linked 
together the trade of Greece and Phoenicia : n a common worship : thus the ( 
fane of Jupiter Ammon was the great n-stimt-plncc and protection of the i 
caravans of the desert : thus the lines of the chief Catholic pilgrimage* 
were the paths not only of all travellers but of all merchants in the middle 
agee. The interchange of the gifts of God was sanctioned l>y Pagan and 
by Christian piety, and the notion of connecting trade with any inferiority 
of social station or intellectual power, is a perverted remnant of the feudal 
system, where the jealousy between town and country tended to discredit 
labour and to idealise brute force. 

The speaker proceeded to draw tho distinction between ancient and 
modern trade. In the old Asiatic nations, when- influence is still palpable 
among mankind on the score of authority and the bond of religion, the 
ideas of free trade and competition would have liccn incomprehensible. 
The exclusion of foreigners from the internal navigation of the several 
countries was universal, anil none were permitted even to enter foreign 
ports, except with the ttwm hv»jiit*\lit. or some other symbol of a com- 
mercial treaty. Bars were thrown across the mouths of some rivers, as by 
the Persians ■■cross, the Ti-rxis after their conquest of Babylon: traces of 
which impediments to navigation still remain. And in modem Europe the 
growth of liberal commerce has been slow indeesl, and it is one of the 
happiest privileges of our time that, as regards ourselves at least, we have 
come to see ita consummation. In Sir Dudley North's " Discourse on 
Trade," published in 1691, the principle is laid down "that the whole 
world as to trade is but as one nation or people, and therein nations are a* 
persona." But the Hollander and the Portuguese long remained the objects 
of a commercial animosity, which did not prevent the one from occupying 
our fisheries up to the very coast, and the other from sharing with us the 
dominion of India. 

The social and political conditions represented by our Exhibition next 
oceupii-d the attention uf tho speaker. The whole of tliis marvellous com- 
bination of energy and art is the result of free labour — of the spontaneous 
industry of mankind. It is not the mere application of local nature to 
local designs, but the collation and transmutation of most diverse and 



our coal and iron hare suggested the manufactures of Sheffield, but it is tho 
borax of Tuscany which assists the ingenious labourers of Colebrooke Dale. 
It is the sign and symbol of the general education of the world, which 
renders it impossible that discoveries can be neglected or arts be lust. The 
icitomnce and superstition which kept mankind in unnecessary physical pain 
after the invention of the " spongia somnifera " of the 12th century, can no 
longer check the nnarxthctit- power* of a beneficial nature, nor would it re- 
quire a Harrer to revive, however he might be required to dcvrlopc, lb" 
knowledge that perished with the n*h« of S rvetus. 

But besides the intercommunication of nation* in space, the speaker re- 
marked, our Exhibition surely owes much to what he would call the trade 
of time, the thoughts, the feeling*, the interests, that pass from generation 
to generation : the arts of Greece, the laws of Rome, the religion of the 
Semitic peoples, the triple element* of modern civilisation. The silent 
East gave the alphabetic character which has transmitted all the speeches 
and varied literature of the West; the Brahmin preserves the sacred 
language in which the linguistic science of modern times traces the mother- 
tongue of all the Indo-Gcrmanic dialects that pass from mouth to mouth 
beneath these lofty domes. 

The singularity of the circumstance that England should be the scent! of 
this meeting of the nations was next alluded to. It was an illustration of 
the advantage of our insular position, which being combined with suffi- 
cient territory, gave us at once the best political condition of external 
power and domestic independence. Our greatest danger in history ha* 
been not our own conquest, but the conquest of France, which must have 
absorbed us into the continental system. Xow, the peril of our power lay 
in the rapid political and moral elevation of the other European nations, 
but we could well afford to sacrifice some individual superiority to the 
common gain of mankind. 

The speaker concluded with noting some of the probable effects of this 
great jubilee of commerce. Large congregations of men had always 
vividly struck the imagination, and the jubilee of Pope Boniface so oc- 
cupied the mind of Dante that he illustrates by it one of hi* supernatural 
Mctures, and fixed it as the date of his spiritual journey. Such assemblies 
have always been looked on as harbingers of peace, and we know what 
were the expectation* of 1851. But though that hope ha* proved delusive, 
we may yet feel thankful that, with the exception of the American 
calamity, all the disturbances uf the world since that time have been the 
conflicts of a lower against a higher civilisation, in which the higher has 
had tlie mastery. The material* here brought together roust impress on 
the spectators the mutual dependence of nations, and the interests of 
amity. One of the chief object* of interest would be the various applica- 
tion* of art to industry ; advantages perhaps somewhat balanced by the 
injury of the application of industry to art. As art become* mechanical, 
it lose* the spontaneous dignity which makes it most divine, and it seems 
impossible to diffuse and repeat it, without some diminution of its highest 
faculties. But this qualification does not extend to the relations between 
industry and science, there the moral is as certain as the material profit ; 
intelligent labour is substituted for the mere exertion of brute strength; 
the supply uf comforts is extended from the luxurious classes even to the 
necessitous ; the disease* consequent on physical hardship are diminished, 
and the average longevity- of man increased. To the progress of scentific 
education not only the philosopher but the statesman look* for the diflV 
sion of public liappineas and the permanence of modern civilisation. If 
tin- states that now rule the wurld are to escape the doom of Babylon and 
Rome, of Egypt and of Greece, it is in that they have not made their 
science the monopoly of a caste or a priesthood, but they have placed it 
more or Irs* witltin the reach of the individual intelligence of the humblest 
cituen. Let the education that enables mankind to apprehend and value 
truth proceed commensumtely with the diseovcrir* uf science, and the com- 
munity will eradually but continuously absorb into itself that knowledge 
which makes d<-cay impossible, and our country may boldly and confidently 
meet whatever destiny remains for it in the inscruuUe designs uf tho 
Creator and Rider of tlic universe. 



MR. NEWTON ON ANCIENT ART. 

MR. NEWTON, the keeper of the Classical Antiquities at the British 
Museum, has just been delivering four lecture* at the Royal Insti- 
tution, on the successive Tucjdays, on the History of Ancient "Art. with 
especial reference to Greece. In the first, he commenced from the earliest 
period of which there is any record whatever, and showed that, whde all 
sculpture is divisible into two leading classes ; I, Sculptures in the round ; 
and, 2. Rilieri, whether alti or bassi, Art itself may Is? divided into five 
greut periods, vix. 1. Heroic and partly Prc-histoncal, from the earliest 
dawn of art to B.C. "76 (the date of the Institution of the Olympic Games). 
2, Semi-historical, from n.c. 776 to it.c. 58U. 3. Historical, from n.c. 5 HO to 
B.C. -178. the em) of the Persian War. 4. The period of Highest Art, from 
nc. 478 to b.c. 431, the date of the death of Phidias, and the commence- 
ment of the Peloponnesian War. 6. The period of Gradual Decline, 
marked, however, by the presence of many great artists, such as Lysinpus, 
Polvgnolu*. Praxiteles, ke., from ax. 431 to the commencement of the 
Roman Empire. 

In his first lecture Mr. Newton traced the gradual developement of some 
form of Art from the rude stocks of wood and stone of the Heroic times, 
usually called Urmt, to the primitive idols, made of a central block, with 
heads* arms, and drapery, added, generally in different material* ; of which 
idols, doubtless, the Palladium Diomed stole from Troy, the figure of the 
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Argonautie Chrysos, and the original Diana of Ephesus, may be considered 
as spodmrns. None of these oldest formi ({**»«) have been preserved ; 
but wr may gather some ides of what they wen like from the earliest vases, 
between D.c 776 and B.C. 680, which exhibit such scenes an the Inst 
Night of Troy, the Altar of the Goddess Chryse, (U. Homer tell* us little 
positively of the art of hie period, but much negatively. It is clear that 
when he speak* of the ornamentation of cuirasses, of thr shield of Vulcan, 
and the embroidery of Helen, he must bare wm annular works, some of 
which we know were preserved (even to the time of Pauaanias) in too 
treasuries of different monarch*, such aa those of the King* of Lydin, 
of Atreaa at Myeeo*, at Ordiomrni*, or in tho great temple*. Sic. 
All mch works were relief* analogous to those on the fragments of the 
chariot from Perugia, now in the British Museum. With them may 1* 
aptly compared the bronze bowls found by Mr. Layard in the treasury of 
Kardanapalu* et Nimrud. It is probable, indeed, that many genuine spe~ 
rimcn* of Assyrian art were preserved till a lata time in different parts of 
Asia Minor, if not in Greece itself. Fauaaniaa'a description of the famous 



The 



of Cypsdu* (which Mr. Newton compared with the bridal cauoni 
of Italy) shows what the art must have been like ; for on the chest we 
learn that there were reliefs in gold and ivory 
with their names written over the different 
same principle is observable on the most Archaic 

The third, or historical, period was the most important one described in 
the first lecture, aa this waa the time when Greer* was teeming with great 
artists. The cause of the remarkable artistic progress of this time may be 
not improbably traced back to the fact that about this period magnificent 
festivals became common, with exhibition of athletic sports. It was also 
the time when the principal colonies of Greece, at Cyrene. in Spain, and 
in Sicily were founded, and when the greatest of the early temple* at 
Posidonia, jKgins, Selinus, and in Asia Minor, were commenced. Art was 
also, doubtless, greatly influenced by the patronage afforded to the Greeks 
by the Egyptian sovereign* Psammetichus I., Apries. and Aniaais, and by 
the establishment of the Greek factory of Naueratis. Some specimens 
of the art of this period arc. still extant, such as the Agamemnon relief at 
Paris, which was found at Saiuothrace ; the figures from Pollediara, near 
Vuld; tho seated figures from the Sacred Way at Branchida, brought to 
England by Mr. Newton, and a remarkable inscribed lion and sphinx from 
the same place: together with some very curious gold ornaments recently 
found at Camirus. Some of the latter betray Pucsnidan influence, though 
them, also, are genuine Egyptian cartouches. The early coins of 
i and Caulonia show also what was tho prevailing style at the end 
of the third period. It is obvious from all these examples that Greek art 
progressed gradually step by step, exhibiting from time to time the pre- 
dominating 'influence* of Assyria and Phoenicia, till it at length worked 
itself dear of the earlier trammels, and was ready to appear in it* full 
force under tbo giant hand of Phidias. 

In his second lecture Mr. Newton handled what for want of a better name 
may be tanned the Phidiae period, namely, his fourth division between 
■.c. 478 and nx. 431. In this he traced the history of art. from the early 
and hard work* of Calami* and Canaehua, to those of Myron and Poly rictus, 
and Anally to Phidias himself. He showed that Cslsmis is especially 
noticed by Pliny aa the Ant sculptor who represented correctly the muscle* 
of the human frame ; and that this was still more true of Myron, who. how- 
ever, appeared to have eared more for the animal representation than for the 
indication of the inward spirit. Far greater in many respects than any of 
the preceding was Pulycletu*, who was, however, considered by the critic* of 
antiquity as admirable rather for the grace than for the sublimity of hi* 
figure*. "His gods," said they, "wanted majesty." During tbo same 
time painting was greatly develop.*! ; and, perhaps, attained its maximum 
of excellence in the hand* of Polygnotua. It is dear, however, that his 
have exhibited extreme simplicity, a* four colours 
i use of Polygnotua is considered by Aristotle the greatest 
of Ethical painters, and his style seems to have been chiefly remarkablo 
for great firmness of outline, breadth of treatment, and certain dread of 
CkiaroKuro. No works of Polygnotua have been preserved : bat we trace 
some shadow of their beauty in the vases of the time of Phidias — with 
scenes representing the leave-takings of heroes, such as Hector and Priam, 
and priestesses bringing up animals to the sacrifice. 

But the hero of the period was unquestionably Phidias, who had attained 
some eminence at Athens aa early as u.c. 452, and who is most known to 
us by the description of his famous statues of Zeus at Olympia, and of Pallas 
in the Parthenon, and bythe sculptures of tho Parthenon itself, a great part 
of which are now in the Elgin Boom of tho British Museum. The two great 
statues aliove mentioned were composed of gold and ivory, which were plated 
and embossed, and attached to a central core of wood. This mode, of work- 
manship had been handed down in Greece from very early time*. Ivory 
waa, as a substance, the best adapted for the representation of flesh, and 
afforded great opportunities of skill to the artist himself. These statuea were 
above^forty fed in bright ^end thatof Zens was held by the ancient* to bo 

Of the grandeur of the conceptions of Phidias, and of the beauty of his 
lines, those can best judge who arc familiar with the statue* ami relief* now 
in the Elgin Boom. Mr. Newton described at great length the meaning of 
these sculpture*, so for as it is possible now to ascertain it, and showed by 
ample illustrations the mode in which it* general whole might be restored, 
dt her from existing monument*, or from some drawings made by Carrey, be- 
" i was so much ruined, and while many figures, bow hopelessly 
, is generally couridmd to U- the 



fore the temple was so much ruined, 
lost, itdl adhered to it* wall.. Tho 



glory of the chisel of Phidias ; and in this* style of low relief he ha* probably 
never had an equal 

In his third lecture Mr. Newton surveyed especially tho period between 
b.c. 431, the' commencement of the Feloponnesian War, and «-< . 333, the 
rise of Alexander the Great — a [x-riod memorable as that in which Socrates 
and Alcibiades were the two most prominent characters — when the Athenian 
supremacy was put an end to — and when the corruption of mnnners, so well 
noticed in Aristophanes and other writers, was just commencing. Of this 
period, Praxiteles and Scopes were the two principal sculptors, ami in both 
of these the character* of the later school of decline may be noticed. The 
god* and heroes of these artists have no longer the sublimity of Phidias, and 
there is always a direct appeal to tbo senses. The Venus of Praxiteles was 
ho lovely that lung journeys were made to visit her statue at Cnidus; we 
are also told that when Nicomede* of Hitbynia offered to pay the whole of 
the public debt of Cnidus on condition that this statue should be his, 
the Cnidian people indignantly rejected his proposal Pmxifele* waa 
one of the first to represent the perfectly nude female form, which alone 
indicate, a remarkable change of manner*. It was supposed that the Venus 
de Medici was a work or a copy of a work by Praxiteles : it is, however, 
now generally recognised a* the work of a much later artist. Though we 
have probably no specimen extant from Praxiteles'* own hand, there sre 
several torsos in different European museums which indicate more or 
less tho style of his school. And there is, above all other ones, the cde- 
Inutcd statue of the Venus de Milo, at Paris, which is an unquestionable 
Greek work, of a date little, if at all, more recent than that of Praxiteles or 
Scopa*. Of Scopa* there was, till the recent discovery by Mr. Newton of 
the sculpture* of tlie Mausoleum, scarcely any representative in Europe ; the 
Apollo Pythias, however, now at Borne, is probably a bad Homan copy of 
the statuo by him, which was placed by Augustus in the Palatine Temple 
after the battle of Actium. Scops* was chiefly famous, according to ancient 
writers, for his treatment of the members of the Dionyaiac Theasos, when 
under the influence of their orgies ; and he seems to hare exhibited great 
skill in the development of beauty in connection with strong passion. Some 
indications of his style we are able to trace in such works as the well-known 
Burrhante with the kid in her hands, and in the reliefs on many fine Human 
marble vases with Bacchic subjects. Scopus was noticed in antiquity a* 
one of the four sculptors whom Artemisia employed on the decoration of the 
tomb of her husband Mausolus ; and though we cannot determine which 
were his, there is no reason to doubt that some of the late recovered marble* 
from Halicarnassus owe their excellence to his chiseL 

-Mr. Newton's last lecture was devoted to the last period of Greek i 
the Macedonian — which may be considered as extending to the i 
mcnt of the Boman Empire. It was a time of peculiar magnificence and 
wealth, when new fields of commerce had been opened out and great 
engineering works undertaken : when, too, the works of imagination had 
become ibuly more feeble ; when the ancient irarity of the Greek language 
was broken up, and that dialect was formed of which we have specimens in 
the Alexandrian Greek of the New Testament. Artists wero no longer in- 
dependent workers — the friends and tho instructors of the ruler*— they wars 
simply subservient to them, and painted or sculptured to please the greatest 
men of their day. Thus it is recorded of Alexander, that he declared 
Lyaippus and A pi lies alone should record his portrait on their marble and 
canvas respectively : and, generally, there was an attempt in portraiture to 
blend the man and the mortal, and to give the royal personage the attributes 
and the physiognomy of the Deity. Hence it is that this period, defective 
as it was in great works of the imagination, was eminent for tho portrait- 
bust* it produced, many of which are still unquestionably in existence. 
•Some of the statues attributed to Lyaippus doubtless show skill in handling 
the material*, but they lock the majesty of tho earliest artists, and you 
never forget the artist in the work he lias produced. One especial tendency 
of the school of Lyaippus and Iub followers was his naturalism, the result, 
possibly, of a reaction toward* the study of nature, which however, ended 
in a loss of dignity just in proportion to the minuteness with which the 
natural forms were copied. The heads of Mithridatee, Ptolemy, Solon. 
Philetorus, and Arsinor, on their coin*, show the extent to which the art of 
portrait bust* had been carried. And the seated Aristotle of the Palazzo 
Spada, and Demosthenes of the Braorio Nuovo of the Vatican, exhibit what 
was done in sculpture. In ideal subjects, the dramatic element is noticeable 
a» widely preeminent ; hence such groups as the Laocoon, which rather re- 
present tovrt dt forcr than actual copies of nature. Other instances may 
to seen in the Dying Gladiator, and in the group misnamed Arris and 
Ps?tus; while of the latest Athenian School we have the famous Belvidere 
torso, so much admired, by Michael Angelo, the Venus de Medici, the Ferness 
Hercules, and the Fighting Gladiator.^To^ this ^ latest period beWag also 
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rone of bis earlier works, Victor Hugo said very truly that "quand on 
sail voir, on retmare 1' esprit d'un aide, et la physionomie d'un rai, 
jusque dans uu marteau de porte ; " and it is precisely this connection be- 
tween the inner soul of a nation, and tho external expression of it in its 
works of^srt, which gwetgtta gg,-neru^ Archewlogy lUdeepert iatsseet 
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ia which he display* hi* heart of heart* mu»t turrit anil repay the study of 
thorns who endeavour to ascertain the meaning of the various social phrno- 
n«u which influence or characterise his history. And it is to b« observed 
that the terms of the latter portion of the preceding sentence have not been 
used lightiv ; for Uu- monumental arts of an age and of a nation haTe a 
strange action and reaction on the people who examine them daily. Properly 
understood, then, tho "sermon* in MOM* may enable uu to supply mauy 
blanks in the written stories of past ages, and to revive the living pictures, 
perhaps long since effaced, of the thoughts, feelings, aspirations, and faith 
of nations only known in chronicle by their deeds of destruction. History, 
as w* read it in books, is too often a mere record of deeds of war and vio- 
lence j tho power and energy of construction ore to be divined from the 
monuments of an age or country. 

It would far exceed tho limits which could be allotted to the articles of • 
publication, sneh us is now presented to the students of art history (a* dis- 
played in contemporaneous architecture), were an attempt made to work out 
the preceding notions to their natural consequences, throughout tho whole 
of the long period of man's tenancy of this " sepulchral clod." A careful 
comparison of the works in course of erection in the most important cities of 
the civilised world, or which have been completed within our own time, 
will, however, serve well to " point the moral " sought to be demonstrated ; 
and indeed society has passed through such marked changes within the 
period which has elapsed since 181 ♦, that the art history of that time may 
serve to elucidate many questions which would throw a reflex light on those 
which have gone before. Tho general diffusion of education, the improve- 
ment of the analytical process of investigation, the developcmcnt of the means 
of intercommunication, the great strides made in manufacturing industry 
and commerce, and the thousand ways in which man has recently, in soter 
truth, " made fire, flood, and earth the vassals of his will," have produced 
results so startling that society has, in the Last half-century, been more 
changed in all its external expressions that it had l>ceu in any previous two 
or throe centuries. What is the moral to be learned from this rest less, cease- 
less striving after a perfection which recedrs as we advance, and in the 
pursuit of which we find that the gain of to-day only opens up the want of 
the morrow? What are the prospects, what the dangers, hopes, and fears 
to be anticipated from the spirit now abroad ? Is tlicro " good in every- 
thing" going on around us, either for the moral or far the intellectual 
advancement of our race ? and have late years furnished lessons for our 
guidance or for our warning? The*; ore noble subjects for enquiry, and it 
is proposed in this and in some subsequent articles, if favourably received, 
to discuss the bearings of recent architectural und archtwiogicul revolutions 
upon their solution. 

Tho first enquiry which presents itself, is the one as to whether periods 
of excellence in art correspond with any peculiar conditions of social organ- 
isation? for, to limit our observations for the present to the two leading 
nations of Western Europe, England and France, we may observe that 
within the last half-century, there have been three distinctly-marked phases 
in the history of architecture, corresponding rudely with the great political 
dates of 1814, 1630, and 1848. Of course, Architecture, in tho two countries 
thus named, has assumed characteristics which are in the respective cases, 
" racy of the soil: " just as, during the period of the groat Revival of class- 
ical art the architectures of Florence, of Rome, and of Venice bore the 
impress of the respective state of Bociety amongst which they arose; and 
as must always be the case when the rude materials employed, the atmo- 
spheric conditions, and tho social organisations of nations, differ notably. 
But in spite of these local modifications, it is easy to perceive that every 
one of the great changes in the architectural expression of the two countries 
named, have borne a marked purellclistn with the contemporary political 
events, the nature and extent of which it must be of interest, to study. 

Previously to 1814 the iron despotism of the Empire of the first Napoleon 
had effectually crushed everything like originality of thought in the French 

V-ople, ami had drilled the national min<f into the uniformity of a camp, 
he architecture of his day bore indeed the physiognomy of the Emperor; 
and it was modelled upon so lifeless an imitation of Human imperialism, 
that it is easy to understand the cry of the aspire ts after freedom of thought 
who eighed, almost in di-spair, for the man "qui lea delivrrrait de ces ker- 
nels Grcc* rt Remains." There was, however, a solid grandeur, a bold, 
simple, massive effect about such buildings as the Bourse, the Madeleine, 
the Arc de l'Etoile, l'Are du Carrousel, la Colonne de hi Place YVndume, 
the Morehe St. Gennain, the Entrepot d.s Vins, the Abattoirs of Paris, the 
Pont de Jena, &c, which must ulways preserve the buildings of this period 
from contempt, even if they should be regarded with dislike. They were 
■tiff and affected, it is true, but they were not li/tU in any sense of the 
word. When Napoleon ML, however, and the Bourbons introduced the free- 
dom of constitutional government, and when men's minds (which hod during 
the long wars of the Republic and of the Empire lieru concentrated in the 
great struggle for existence at first, and then for power) could be turned to 
the cultivation of the arts of peace, a great change soon came over the spirit 
of tho nation, which displayed itself in the altered character of its architec- 
ture ; perhaps not quite so distinctly as it did in the arts of painting, sculp- 
ture, music, and in literature and philosophy, but (.till perceptibly so. The 
churches of Notre Dame de Lorctte, of St. Vincent de Paul, the Chapelle 
KxpUtoire de la Rue d'Anjou St. Huaore, the completion of the ChsmW of 
Deputies, the commencement of the Palais du Quui d'Orsay, may be cited 
as illustratiuus uf the public buildings of this period ; but the private build- 
ings of the principal towns of France display the tendencies uf the architec- 
ture of the •' Reatauration" in a still more decided manner. There is to he 

shortly after the fall of the Empire, a* it 



were, a spirit of revolt against the rectilineal style 'which had prevailed 
during the days of the crowned soldier; and towards the end of the Reiitau- 
ration the luve for mediaeval art began to display itself simultaneously with 
the brilliant appearand) of the romantic school of literature. The galleries 
Vcro-Dodat, Choiscul. Colbert, dm Panoramas, the theatres du Vaudeville, 
Ventadour, &c, may be considered to represent the former pliase of French 
architecture ; the reconstruction of the Maison de Francois 1™. and the 
commencement of the Eoule de* Beaux Arts, nf the second. But France had 
ban so exhausted by the wars of the Empire, by the foreign occupation, 
and the perpetual struggles and contests of parties during the short period 
of the reigns of the returned Bourbons, that the results of the efforts thi n 
made to improve the state of architecture only became apparent after their 
successor had reduced society to something like order after the fearful out- 
burst of demogogism of 1830. 

During the same period (that is, between 1814 and 1830) architectare in 
England pawed through the phase characterised in the K-ginning by tho 
production* of Wyatville, Sonne, and Nash, ur uf Jupp, Coekerill, senr., and 
Hardwiek, senr, ; and towards the end by Smirkr, In wood, Wilkins, Jordcn, 
Bedford, Docimus Burton, B. Wyatt, Rickman, Britten, and Pugin, though 
the three lnst-named artists were rather arclurologists than practical archi- 
tects. The building* of London, and indeed of England gem-rally, were then 
as deficient in taste and artistic feeling as it is possible to imagine, exter- 
nally, at least ; and internally, more attention was puid to physical gratifica- 
tion, to comfort, than to anything like intellectual expression. Practically, 
we had long ban excluded from all interchange of ideas with the rest of the 
world by the struggle we had sustained against the French Revolution ; and 
having been victors in that struggle, we had fancied that others ought to 



learn from us, not we from them. Our arts, and our architecture in particu- 
lar, at this period, were intensely local in their feeling and mode of expression ; 
and as our local peculiarities had become exaggerated through our isolation 
from the rest of the world, they led us to the adoption of » stylo of archi- 
tecture for many years which can now only be looked back upon with feel- 
ings of shame ana of regret. Buildings like the Custom House, the old parts 
of Buckingham Palace, the Law Courts of Westminster, Regent Street, the 
Regent's Park Terraces, the Pavilion at Brighton, &c, are now thought to 
be so intensely ugly that the only surprise we can feel is, that they should 
ever have been erected. Yet they were admired at the very same time that 
the gates at Pork Corner, Covent Harden Theatre, the Post Office, St, 
Pancros Church, the churches in the Waterloo Road, at the comer of Ken- 
nington Common, the Lothbury corner of the Bank, Ate, were in course of 
construction, and when tho revival of mcdtarval art was beginning to make 
itself felt. It would really seem that during the great struggle of the Rero- 
oll the energy of our nation had beon t 



lutionary won all the energy of our nation had beon turned to meeting tho 
necessities of the contest ; and that though our commerce, our manufactures, 
and our means of intercommunication had attracted the attention of our 
rulers, because they furnished the elements uf material strength, the finer arts 
had been designedly neglected, as being likely to lower the moral tone of the 
nation. When pence came, the artistic feeling of England no longer existed ; 
and the nation which had produced the Reynoldaes, Gainsborough*, Cham- 
berses, Adamses, Bacons, and Bankses of the latter end of the eighteenth 
century, was content to admire the Wests, Fusclis, Wyatville*. Soane*, 
Wcstmaeotts, and Nollekinses of the beginning of the nineteenth. The imita- 
tion of pure Grecian architectare, whirh became fashionable about the end of 
the Regency, was, in its way, a vast stride towards a purer and nobler taste ; 
but the reason why we thus adopted the severely beautiful stylo of the Ionian 
and Doric rectilineal forms, whilst they were rapidly passing out of fashion 
in other countries (for there is fashion in these things), must long remain a 
mystery. It is curious that the building materials we use, and the climatologi- 
es! conditions of England, are far from being so well adapted to the tra heated 
architecture of the Greeks, as are the fine building stones and the clearer 
atmosphere of France. Yet, in our case, we persisted for year* in carrying 
out huge horizontal openings by the use of cement and bricks ; whilst our 
neighbours turned by preference to the practice of Vignola and of the 
Italian architects of the end of the Risorgimento for models and instruction. 
The latter had. like all who sought their inspiration from tho study of classi- 
cal Roman art, adopted vaulted construction instead of the truncated one ; 
and we therefore find that the French architects of tho ••Reatauration" had 
continued in the same course. 



THE BONES AT ROTHWELL. 

MITCH interest has been lately excited amongst the archaeologists of 
Northamptoa, as to the origin of the human bones which are stacked, 
in ghostly ordrr. in a vault at RothweLL This crypt was discovered nearly 



an hundred 



years ago, 



digging a grave : 



, , by the breaking in of a i 
and various have been the speculations concerning them. Some have sup- 
posed, from their huge proportions and number, that they were skeletons of 
" The grand old Sea-kings of the Northern Continent, the stalwart champions 
of Odin," and Major Whyte Melville, the author of " Holmby House, has 
suggested that " the vault in which these remains are drpnsited was a re- 
ceptacle devised by the Saxons as a burial-place for their Danish foes ; that 
the Saxons stored them carefully in their position, in order to visit at in- 
tervals, and in triumph, these trophies of their prowess." Some have sup- 
posed them to be the remain* of the slain of battles daring the Wars of the 
Roses, or of the Civil War, whilst others bare suggested that thev were 
of the Great Hague. At the last monthly meeting 'of the 
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Committee for Local Antiquities, in connection with the Northamptonshire 
Architectural Society, a very interesting paper ns read on the surijcct, by 
Sasu'sl Sharp. Esq.. F.G.S, in which he relates the account of hi* two 
visits to the crypt, with Mr. J. T. Irvine, the superintendent for Mr. G. G. 
Scott, in the restoration of St Sepulchre's Church, Northampton. Mr. 
Sharp calculate* that the maximum number of skeletons which arc repre- 
sented by the bones in this crypt is about | 3,ft26, while Major Melville 
mi|ipO!iea that there could not be leaa than 30,000 ; that there is no reason 
to belierc that they are all skull* of adults, ur of mules, and that the 
" ghastly shattering wounds " were doubtless " injuries sustained by the dry 
fcoii™ from matlock and spade in their exhumation previous to their final 
deposition in this crypt- ' This plain solution of, a problem which has 
puzzled many antiquarians entirely destroys the romance with which tho 
clever novelist surrounded it Mr. Sharp shows, that in the hixtory of the 
world it would be impossible to find more than a dozen buttles in which 
30,000 had been slain on one side ; that, indeed, tho crypt did not exist in 
Saxon times, bat was built about the year 1180. "The loues, therefore, 
had not been deposited before the latter half of the thirteenth century," 
and he considered that " there were reasons for comduding that theee bones 
were not placed in the crypt until a much later date." " It is evident," he 
continued, *• from the presence of the fresco (minting, and from the windows, 
that this crypt was used as a chapel, and for the holding of service*. 
Crypts, in the old Catholic limes, were used both as places of sepulture and 
as mortuary chapels, in which masses were said for the repose of the souls 
of the builders, or of those whose bodies were deposited therein ; they were 
also used for the midnight Easter services, and for offering the pniycrs for 
the dead on All Souls' Day. It is not likely, I think, that this crypt would 
be appropriated to any other purposes, until the original uses bod died out 
—possibly not l>eforr (or much before) the time of the Reformation. 1 do 
not think that there were any very remarkable circumstances connected with 
the deposit of these bon<«. Had there been, surely some record or tradition 
would nave remained to us. The number is not twice that of the existing 
population of RothweU, and not greater than (nor perlmns differing materially 
in character from) the bones which might be exhumer! from any well-filled 
churchyard, the soil of which was adapted for their preservation. 1 do not 
think tW the crypt has been used as an ordinary charnel-house, in which 
tho bones have gradually accumulated ; or it would prolably hare been 
continued in that uso until now. 1 think that we are warranted in the 
conclusion that the bones hare been all deposited at once, and the place 
then widled up ; and I would suggest, as the roost rations! way to account 
for nil the facts, that some perhaps old and unused burial-ground, or some 
portion of the existing bunal-ground, being required for other purposes, 
was cleared of its human remains, which, with reverential regard, were hero 
carefully lwstowcd, in this consecrated receptacle, which was ready at luind, 
and which had outlasted its 



CHURCH, CHAPEL, SCHOOL, AND OTHER BUILDINGS. 

BRISTOL— The committee of the Bristol Diocesan Architectural Society 
have reported Tcry favourably of the design* for the proposed district 
church of St Martin's pariah. The Church Extension Society of that town 
have granted £100 towards the project. Mr. W. J. Hopkins is the architect. 

Roar a* Catholic Chcech, St. Lawxexcb O'Tooul — Tho completion 
of the tower, and erection of a spire thereon, in connection with the Roman 
Catholic Church of St. Lawrence O'Toole, arc being proceeded with. The 
spire will be a broach, and have two rows of spiro lights, with a gilt cross 
at its summit, which will attain an altitude of about 200 ft. above ground 



line. Mr. John Bourko is tho architect, and Messrs. Murphy and Son -are 
the contractors. 

St. Maiit's Chvbch, Whittlesey. — This church, which has lately under- 
gone considerable improvement*, was re-opened for divine service on 
Wednesday week. All tho stone work bos l>ern scraped, which brings out 
the beautiful masonry to great advantage, and shows off the noble arches 
and pillars tn that beauty for which they were originally designed. Tho 
rending desk and pulpit are of ouk, Imilt and beautifully caned by Messrs. 
Huddle and Thompson, builders, of Peterborough, and are nllowed to be of 
u Tery high daw. The late Sir Harry Smith's memorial chapel odds 
greatly to the lieauly of the church, in which is erected a very splendid 
ed with a life-sire bust of the gallant General, 



marble monument, surmounted 
and a very appropriate inscription. 

New School axd Chapel, Upflnoham. — The tender of Messrs. Halli- 
day ami C»ve, of Greet ham and Oakham, has been accepted for the new 
school and chapel at Uppingham, and the work of demolition has already 
tiwii commenced The architect is Mr. Geo. E. Street, of London. Tho 
buildings will be very handsome and substantial, in the decorated style. 

On Tuesduy week, a Wesleyan davschool was opened at Crewe. The 
edifice is in the Gothic style, and cost, including £200 for land, £'1,316 4«. 7d„ 
towards which Government gave £359 10*. 

On Wednesday week a new school and school-house was opened at 
Coombe, the site of which, as will as the greater part of the material 
quired for the school, were given by the Provost and l'vlluws of King's 



required 
Co lege, 



, plain and substantial school-room is about to Is- erected 
for tho new church of St. Luke's, Bedminster, Bristol The foundation 
stone is to be laid on Thursday, the 3rd of July. 
The foundation stone of a new Wesleyan chapel was laid on Tuesday 



last, at Middlesborough. The cost of the building is to be £4,400, and 
will be a mixture of various styles of architecture, the Byzantine pre- 
dominating. 

Driffield A new Baptist chapel was opened on Wednesday week, at 

Driffield, Yorkshire. Mr. Haw, of Beverley, wan the architect. 

Dawlish, Detox. — A private chapel was opened on Tuesday week at 
Luaconibe Park, near Dawlish, the neat of P. Hoare, Esq , for the use of his 
family and the tenantry on his estate. Mr. Scott, of London, was the 
architect, and the edifice is built in the transition style. In the building 
of the apse, nave, and aisle, three different descriptions of stone have been 
lined — viz., Bath, Stoke, and Mansfield. The arcade is constructed of 
coloured stone and Devonshire marble, the hitter l*ing highly polished. 
The ceiling springs from pillars of native and beautifully polished marble. 
The windows arc of richly stained glass. Those in the chancel represent 
various scenes in the life of our Lord up to the period of Hia ascension. 
The other windows arc tilled with variuus Saints and Apostles. To each of 
the windows are two beautifully varieguted marble pillars, with elaborately 
curved capitals. The paving of the upper altar is tastefully inlaid witn 
Devonshire marble; and the lower altar, with the same marble, and Min- 
ton's ornamental tiles. The steps of the altar are likewise of the same, the 
whole presenting u rich colour. The nave and aisle are paved with black 
and red quarry stone laid to design. The whole of the carving work has 
been admirably executed. The seats, which are very superior to the 
ordinary pattern, are made of cedar, the principal part of which was grown 
on the estate. The doors are of the old oak style, and handsomely ■ 
The exterior makes no pretension to architectural display. 

The foundation stone of some new schools was laid on ' 
at Prickwillen, Isle of Ely. 

The comer stone of the new schools for the parish of Ravenstone, Buck- 
inghamshire, was laid on Wednesday week. 

The foundation stone of a new Wesleyan chapel has been laid at Lowes- 
toft. Tho edifice is in the Italian style, and will cost, with the site, over 
£3.000, and it will seat 1,200 persons. 

The Restoration of the Chasct.i. of the Colleoiate Chvbch. Wol- 
veukamptox. — Five tenders have been received for the rebuilding of the 
chancel of this fine old church, in accordance with the restoration of the 
nave and transepts after the designs of Mr. Christian, and that of Messrs. 
Higham, of Wolverhampton, has been accepted. The amount of the tender 
is £3,290 without, and £4,026 with an apse. The total cost will exceed 
this, however. The committee hare already obtained £3,800, of which the 
Duke of Cleveland, as lay impropriator, and the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners contribute £1,000 each. The present chancel was erected subse- 
quent to the rest of the church, and with which it is in striking dis- 
cordance. 

Dow* CATirtnBAU— The alterations nnd improvements at present going 
on in Down Cathedral are progressing with much rapidity. 

Swaxsxa. — On Whit Monday, the foundation atone was laid of the 
new mission chapel, Quarry Street, Swansea. 

Whitechchch.— On Monday last, the foundation atone was laid of the 
new Wesleyan day and Sabbath schools at Whitechurch. 

New Inox Chapel at the Exirwrriitx.- Several gentlemen of different 
denominations have raised £500 or £000, with which a site has been pur- 
chased immediately adjoining the stand for the sale of Bibles of different 
languages, opposite tho Exhibition. A neat little iron chapel has l>een 
erected, which was opened on Tuesday for divine worship. The site cost 
£180 ; the building about £400 more ; and the edifice will bold about two 
or three hundred person*. 

St. Makitn. Blurin. OxmnnsHisx. — This remodelling of a modern 
church is by Mr. C. Buckeridge, of Oxford. The present building is a mere 
conventicle, built by the Duke of Marlborough. Tho chancel, and a south 
aisle, to its western half, are new, as also is the arcade between the nave 
and its south aisle. A new north-western porch is added ; and the windows, 
buttresses, etc., of the remaining part of the fabric, have been renewed. 
The internal arrangements are excellent. The style is a very early pointed. 
The arcade is of three arches, rising from comparatively lofty cylindrical 
shafts. The chancel arch hss corbelled shafts. The cast window is an 
unequal triplet of tall lancets, under hood-moulds, and set on a stilted 
horizontal string-course. The tower is a little too low. the bclfry-stage not 
rising clear above the crest of the nave roof. The said belfry-stage has 
two light pointed windows, separated by a shaft, with a trefoiled circle in 
the hcsid. The tower is capped by a low, octagonal, broached, shingled 
spire. Inside we may notice with commendation the high level of the 
■-astern triplet (which is shafted internally), leaving room for n good remlos 
oyer the altar ; with curtainB on each side, against the east walL The 
rcrrdos is to be of ahibiistrr, with incised ornaments, filled with coloured 
cerements. 

Di'iuiAM Cathxhral.— The restoration of the chapel of the Nine Altars 
is now in full progress under the direction of Messrs. Walton and Robson. 
All the old shafts" of fossil marble (some containing remarkable madrepores ) 
are being repolifdicd by machinery; and where this cannot be done without 
lessening their diameter, or whrro shufts are entirely wanting, these are to 
be renewed. The marble contract alone is token at £l,00O, irrespective of 
scaffolding. Broken vases will be carefully restored, ruinous neckings to 
cap. inserted in stone, teulptHre untmiehrd, although very much mutilated. 
Whitewash will be removed by potash-water ami Manchester card. In 
fact, tliix noble specimen of thirteenth century work will be cleared of the 
defilements which have so long disgraced it, nnd its 
to light— EeHtsioloffUt for June. 
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Ax Engijmi CinKcii is Nat-i,*:*.- A church iu connection with the 
English establishment is about to be erected in Naples. One of the act* of 
Garibaldi, when Dictator in Naples, in IHffl, was 1o present to the British 
residents, b valuable ( iece of ground, most conveniently situated in the best 
part of the city. «» tho file for nn Anglican Protestant church— n circum- 
stance which derives all the more interest from the fort thai under tin- late 
Government English Ppitestnnts mw forbidden ti> worship oxer [it in n 
rrom, nnd tbnt room in the Consul's residence. The British community nt 
Naples arr utti-mptinjt to mi*e n Mini nf nt least £5,nu0, which will inrfnde 
chnrch. school*, teacher's bonse, and pnrsuungr. Tin- church is to rust 
£4.000, and to contuin 600 sittings. Alx.uf £1,500 has been contributed 
in Naples and £800 in England. The I!r:!i»h Government, by the terms 
of the Consular Act, is empowered to li:ci t wliatever sum in collected upon 
the spot by mi equivalent (.-rant. 

St. Pavi.'s Cm iu m, Br.DMm.vrMi. • - The interior of this sacred edifice is. 
we understand, undergoing a eouive of repainting nail decoration, at tin- 
solo expense uf >Ir. Duincs, the senior ehurrhwaidcu, and will be compl- tod 
towards the end of the present month. 

CursTONK Baptist Chapm. NotiTHAiriToxsHiitB. — This chapel has re- 
cently undergone considerable improvements, under the superintendence of 
Mr. E. F. I*iw, architect, Northampton, nt a cost of £ti0. 



ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

A MEETING of (his body was held at the room?. 9 Conduit Street, 
Regent Street, on Eridiiy evening; Mr. Thomas Iinsimi, V.P., in 
the cliuir. 

A\te M< tuber. — Mr. Robert II. Bunion, Bcrncr* Street, Oiford Street, 
was unanimously clc-tcd n member of the Association. 

Professional Prattirr tt:<J Char/fet.- Mr. i'jmlin moved that the honorary 
secretary bo requested to apply for an official copy of tho document reeeutly 
agreed to by the Royal Insti'utc of British Architects, relating to pro- 
fessional j>ractii*e ar.d charges of architects.— Mr. T. Rootut Smith seconded 
the motion, which was unanimously agreed to. 

I'm//* la Old l!uil<ii»<r'.— Mr. R. <>. Hakius thought it would be well if 
they could organise u scheme for visit injt, during the summer, several of the 
old Injildings in Ixtndon and the neighbourhood, such as Westminster Abbey, 
St. Paul s, and St. Alhan'* Cathedral, the members of the Association being 



il by Mime gentleman well known IHr his information and interest 
in the objects visited. Such visits would be very prolitable, and nt 
the same lime form the subject of interesting; study. 

The Chaibmax thought the suegowtioii a most excellent cue.— Mr. T. 
Rooeu Smith thought they might make some arrangement on the subject 
before the next meeting. — Mr. C. H. V. Lr.wcs said, that in order that all 
the members of the Association should have the privilege of paving such 
visits as those proposed, all the offices should close nt 2 o'clock on Snt unlay, 
which was not tho case at present. It was then ugrced to. that arrange- 
ment* for a visit to Westminster Abbey should be made before the next 
meeting. 

Donation*. — Mr. C. II. F. Lrwrs announced several donations t<i the 
library; anil it was stateil that information had been receivs! froni one of 
tho honorary secretaries of the Institute of Uritivli Architects, that it was 
the intention of that lsxlv to present the Association with a number of 
duplicate book*, which could be spared from the library of tho Institute. 

Proposed Arrhitrrttirnl AWanrt .—Mr. T. Rikirii Smith moved the follow- 
ing resolution :— * That this Association send a deputation, as requested, to 
attend a meeting of delegates who arc summoned to deliberate ui*in the pro- 
posal for an Architectural Alliance, but that the delegates l«c not empowered 
either to grant or refuse the iidhorciico of the Association to the propositi 
alliance, the Association declining to come to any derision on this point, 
until alter receiving n report fn>m the deputation." — Mr. Paraiue seconded 
the motion, which, after a long discussion, was agreed to. The first meet- 
ing of delegates takes place in London on the flr>t of July. The follow- 
ing gentlemen were appointed the delegate* from the Association ; — The 
President of the institution, ri ojfieit, ; and Mcs»r». T. Roger Smith, A. AV. 
Blomfteld. M A, and J. A Hunker. 

Hominatitin of Offrct-lxarers J\,r the ensuing IVirr. — The following gentle- 
men were uorainattsl as office-bearers for the next yenr. and they will be 
1 allotisl for at the next meeting. VriMHrrJ, Thomas Blushill; Viex-Prr- 
riJrHt, K. Norman Shaw. 

Ordinary Mimhrr* </ Committer.— ,\. W. Blomfield, MA, J. A Bunker, 
R. Walker. It. P. Spiers. YV. Pari-. W. Gritten, Jun., V. II. V. L. wis. G. B. 
N"cw, E. .1. Tarter, T. Brown, J. I'larkson, Iv. I*. Paraux', — Hendry. — 
Molcey, T. tioodman, and 0. N. B^aslev. 

Jlitnvrarp Tr<<t<i\rer.- - t'harles J. Ad.itns, 

Honorary Sulicitor. — Francis Traefitt. 

A«,lit..ri J. W. Penfold, J. M. Hickman. 

('•iratort.—C. H. V. Lcnes. and J. W. 'Walter. 

H'morary .Serrr/onec-CliiirUs J, Adams, and II. Attwood Reeves. 



PLOVGIIMEN-S Ct)TrA(!ES AT SACGHTON MAINS, 
NEAR EPINBUKGH. 

WE had the pleasure of examining, a short time since, a row of four new 
and improved cottages for ploughmen, on the farm of Mr. Dickson, 
of Saughtoii Mains. They ocenpv a slightly elevated position above the 
road leading past the farm towards Corstorphine; and when the hedge nt 
present in front is removal, and the Mope down to the road neatlv laid witli 



gravel, as y\r, Dickson projxw<-s, the cottages, with their neat and snbstuDtial 
stone fronts and blue slated roofs, will have a pleasant and comfortable 
ii|>]>eurance. Each tenement has four apartments in addition to a store- 
room, which is about 5 ft. G in. by 3 ft., and lighted by a window 4 ft. high, 
and 1 foot « in. wide. 

When yon enter the ontcr door, which is 3 ft. 6 in. wide, you find yourseli 
in a lobby, I ft, by ft. or so. On your right is the door leading into tho 
kitchen, an apartment of 14j ft. in length by 11 \ fl. in breadth, and floored 
with tiles. It is well lightisl by a window 3 ft. wide by 4 ft. 8 in. high, 
made to open in the centre. Tho fireplace is nearly in the centre of the 
east wall of the kitchen, and there is n smig nook for the gudeman's chair 
on the left of the fireplace. Almost opposit ' the kitchen fin- is the door 
opening into flic room, which is 14 ft. long bv Tift. wide. The fl replace 
occupies a comer near the window, and which la 24 ft. broad, with a height 



of 4 "ft. 'Die floor is boarded, and with a fire the place must be exceedingly 
cosy, and even without a fire the heat from the kitchen will prev 



it* 

Ix-eoming chilly. 

The other two aj>artments ait' smaller — they arc light lied-closeta, 
indeed, with plenty of space to move in, and room for a small table in tho 
recess of the window. The dimensions of each are 8 ft. 2 in. by 6 ft., and 
each is lighted by a window li ft, wide by 4 ft. high. Both open from the 
kitchen, nud are fitted up with iron bedsteads. The Boon* of these room* 
are also boarded. All the windows are made to open, and thus a fine 
current of fresh air can be made to plav through the apartments ut any 
time, without the door being opened. The rooms arc also supplied with 
nooilen shatters. 

The kitchen and large room are each fitted with grates, ndiipted to their 
respective needs, and all the nulls and ceilings an- lathed and plastered. 
Th'- height of the rooms to the ceiling will be nlwit 9 ft. 

Mr. Dickson has contrived to get rid of the offensive appearance usually 
pn-seiited by coal-cellars, privies. &c. in a way at once effective and artistic. 
Joined to the end cottage there is a wall, whose broken outline impart* to it 
n kind of fortress-like character. Behind this is concealed, not deadly 
ordnance pieces and piles of cannon bulls, but the outhouses — unseemly t« 
the eve, though isssentially neccsary to domestic life This wall ia about 
10 feet high, tho effective depression iu the centre ljeing about 1 ft. 2 in. 
iu depth. 

The cod c llars are each 8} ft. by 5 ft. : the ashpits 5 ft. 4 in. by 4 ft. 7 in. ; 
mid the privies 6 ft, by 3 ft. The outside walla of the cottages are 2 ft. in 
thkfcuess, and Oft. 2 in. in height. The slojie from rave to ridgo i» 8 ft. ; 
Bint the highest of the chimney italks 3 ft. above ridge. 

The total cost of each cottage, everything included, was about £110 
to £115. 



NEW FREE CnURCII AT PENICUIK, NEAR EDINBURGH. 

T>UII,DIN'i operations have just lieen commenced in the erection of tho 
J.) ulsive church ; it is to be erected at the south end of the town, on the 
road from the railway station, and is designed by Mr. Frederick Pilkington, 
architect, of Edinburgh. The new church will add another conspicuous fea- 
ture to the architecture of the town. The tower and spire arc to rise to tho 
height of 100 feet. Tile spire will be slated, and will have coronals of orna- 
mental iron-work at the foot, und also at the four spire-lights. Tile tower 
is plain tiU it risis. to the tor. story, which is octagonal, with pinnacle* and 
decorative windows alternately on the faces. The object of confining th« 
ornament to the highest jwrt of the tower, is becoming more and more ap- 
prcoiutcd by architect*, iw it obviously gives a greater appearance, and indeed 
reality, of solidity to tho structure, and places tho ornament where it is 
best seen. 

The principal entrance to the church is through the tower, by a massive 
archway, the staircase to the gallery being also in tho tower. The lower 
part of the end of the church is an open arcade of four arches, with columns 
and carved capitals instead of mullions. the upper part of the gnblra being 
occupied by a large flve-light window, with plate tracery. The middle part 
of the tracery is u six-foil light, richly tarred, and surrounded with smaller 
lights, composed of einquefoils, quatrefoil*, nnd trefoils. 

The two sides are occupied by three tsmpled two-light windows, and tho 
end is penetrated by a large window of a spherical triangular form, with 
three larger and three smallrr circles, converging to a eenlre, consisting ot 
a double triangle, pierced and foliated. The session-house is placed at tho 
rear of the church, ami the chimney, so often put out of sight as a blemish, ia 
taken advantage of so as to rnhnnce the architectural effect of the building. 
The height of the church, to the ridge of the roof, is fifty-two fe*t. The roof 
is constructed in two slopes, the break l>eing occupied by an ornamental 
ventilator, running all round the church. The entrances to the church arc 
so arranged that tho congregation enters by one door, and exit can be ob- 
tained by four doors. The interior is fan-shaped ; this secures the obvious 
advantages both of better hearing and better seeing of the preacher, object* 
not always studh-d to the extent they deserve in Presbyterian places of 
worship. 

The gallery, which is seated for 150, is confined to the end of the church, 
opposite the pulpit : the seats are all to W open with carved ends, and slotted 
at a comfortable angle. The roof will be of open timber-work, simple, out 
effective. 

Tlie estimated cost of the whole structure is £2.050, and the church is 
expected to be ready in the course of next year. The contractors for the 
works are Mr. Thomson, mason, and Mr. Tait, wright, these being the chief 
contractors, all of Penicuik. 
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G EVER AT. ITEMS. 

/WPAR Con* Exciiaxoe. — In 1*39 n movement for the erection nf the 
\J above »a» originated. The foundation «e laid in August. 18B1, with , 
Masonic honours. Tin- design hu» bi-en prepared by Mr. Caniplicll Douglas, j 
architect, of Glasgow. TV building, when finished, will !»• a neat ami 
elegant edifice of the. gothic style. The entrance forth, (ho oTdy part 
expo**! to view from the street, in to bo surmounted with a light and 
handsome spire, rising to the height of on.' hundred fee t. while tho side 
next to the scheol-hill is splendidly relieved liya range of dormer window*. 
The interior of tho building will display an otjn.il amount of gis.d taste ami 
design, having the appearance of a beautifully pro|sirtioncd hull, of the 
size of ninety feet long by fifty wide, with a circular roof of iilioitf forty-five 
feet in height at the greatest altitude, and supported bv cast-iron girder*, 
spanning thi> whole width. Tim building will be lighted" by a double range 
of window* in tho roof fmm end to end, and nt night by three large und 
powerful sunlights, with which is conac-tisl ail apparatus for ventilation. 
At tht- north end of the hall ample accommodation i* provided for tin- busi- 
ness of the Exchange, in the way of committee and Kitting rooms ; ami at 
the entrance there is a ladies' iinte-rooui, ami orchestra alxvc, in tin- event 
of the hall being used a« an Assemble or Concert room. The stall* are all 
constructed to a* to ]*• removed at will, in order to their l»i in^ iwd a* *it|~ 
ports for the flooring of the orchestra, and accommodation i« also provided 
for the stowage of the whole seating in tit" hall. so that the area may \<e 
left perfectly fr.'i- for the pnrposis. of the markets. The estimated cost of 
tho whole i, 4000/. : and ir is expected that the building* will b- finished 
and opened thin year. 

CorirriWAY r. Lax»eb axd Bancix*.. — A copy of the award made by 
Wm. Cole Header. Esq,, of the Inner Temple, ha* been re-, ived by us, 
and we are rnaMed tu any that the adjudication is in fanmr of the defend- 
ants, the Rev. Anthony il Courtcnay having to pay the costs on liotli side*. 
It will be a source of gratification to the profession gfiiiTully to know that, 
in the only two caws of importance of which there is r.-cord of actions 
brought against architects— vut. that of the Middlesex Magistrates r. Dankes, 
and the present action— both luive issued in the entire exoneration of the 
members of the profusion from the charge* made against them, 

Thb Mbmoriai to FnrxcE AimtaT, AwtRfiKnt. - We Kli.-ve, says the 
Ahrrdrrn Htralii, the committee have had on. urtwo meeting* on the subject, 
both of the form of the Ftatite and the artist to whose hand* it is to be eoit- 
»igned. It is Naiil that Ramn Mnruchetti ha« been iwlitlnl, subject to Her 
Majesty"* approval. We hope this in time, aa such a decision woidd, we 
think, give general satisfaction. Marwhetti is a sculptor whose work* 
do not deserve unqualified approval, aa we need go no further to nee than 
the right fore-leg of King Richard'* horse in front of the House* of Parlia- 
ment ; bot lie ha* the gn at faculty of expressing power and dignity with 
aimplicity and grnee, and such a power ia not the common gift of all who 
practise the plaMic arts with racers*. The statue i« prwpi*.Hl, we lielteve, 
to Ik- of bronw : and the *ite niggeste.1 i* on the wooded declivity of Union 
Terrace, adjacent to Union Bridge. 

Rrmcital or St. Thomas'* Hosmtai- — After a v. rv long and s.-Tere 
ccmt««t with the authorities of the Sonth-Ka*t'm Railway the governors of 
the hospital have at length come to a resolution by whirl) it will be relieved 
ftvun the danger* which would prol«btr be eni*iunter>sl by the patients from 
expoaure to the noi*e* nrces«anlv incidental to chwe pn<ximify to fc ueh rail- 
way ftations as the South-Easteni and I/omloii and IJrighton. Ciiml" rwidl, 
Rnxton, Ptreatham. and various other places havr- l»'en named from time 
to time a* eligible site* for the hospital, while, on the other hand, it ha* 
been warmly contended that, if at all practicable, a metropolitan sit" should 
he sectinil. The authorities of the h'wpital. nfter diligent Mwn-h and 
nnxiona inquirii-*, have at length' b.-< n able to adopt' a course which it 
may be hoped will prove satisfactory to idl jvartic* concerned. The Royal 
Snrrey Gardens, situate in Widworfh. ami nl»nit a mile and a quarter from 
thethren great metropolitan bridges <I»ndon, Btarkfriars. and WesfnitnsterV 
will in the eoune of a verj- short lime be the spot on which the new h<e>pital 
will 1m- erected. All the arrangement* f,,r the purchase money have neon 
made, and the usual amount of deposit lo.lped. It will l"\ of course, some 
little time before the ground can be cleared and the new building raised, 
but th«re will l«e no unnecessary delay, and in the cow-m. of a few months 
the patients will lw in a position to 1* removed. The site now occupied by 
the hospital will then bo devoted to the puqxwes of the South-Eustern 
Railway Company. 

A Pviwjc Task rou Bahksi kt. — About twelvo month* sinee Mr*. 
Joseph Loeke, widow of the eminent engineer, in order to mark the con- 
nection of her husband with the town of Ilanislcy, in 'addition to giving 
£2,000 for tho foundation of scholarships in the flniinmar School, ami 
/ 1.000 in aid of the Catliolic schools, offered tr. pr>>»cnt the town with a 
park, if a suitable site could bo found. In accordance with that dc»in- 
she caused » pi,.^. „f grounil, alwnt 17 ncn>» in extent, close to the town, 
to be purchased uud laid out. Tho whole has been enclosed, and n«w 
forma a magnificent recreation ground Provision ha* b»vn taude for 
cricket-playing, bowling, and » variety of other games. On Whif-Monilay 
the ground was handed over to the Board of Heullh. a* the representatives 
uf the town. The shops, without exception, Mere closed, and even- street 
and lane was profusely decorated with flags and streamers. The sight was 
most picturesque, more especially in the principal *trt*5ts, where almost 
every house had hnng out a banner. 



RflV.it. lysrtTVTB of nitmsii AncHrrErrs. — An ordinary general meet- 
ing of this body will be held on Monday next, when Mr. Arthur Ashpital, 
V.V.. will rend'a paper entitled On soine of the ArrhitiTturnt Drawinga 
in the Ruyu! Library at Windsor, exhibited by command of Mis late Royal 
Highness the l*rince Consort, by P. B. Woodwartl. E»q." At the snm« 
meeting Mr, K. Well y ^igin, of It IJu -kitigham Street, Adelphi. will be 
balloted for as a 1'iUow of the Institute. 

Axtt.1i. Dixxeb or rira Architt.cti*rai Assotutios. — Tho annul 
dinner of this body took place at the Whittington Club, Aruwlel Stresit, 
Strand, on Tuesday evening, when a large nuniber of the n>emli«rs of the 
Assoi'iation were p'rewnt. The chair was occupied by the IVsident of the 
Assis'iatiiMi. Mr. A. W, Hi o»mr.i.n. M.A.. and the vice.ch.air by Mr. 
Thomas IIlashdi., the Viee-l'residenf. The usual loyal and patriotic 
toust* having been disposed of, the Ciiaiiimah gave the toast of the rveu. 
ing — " ."success to the Architectural Association" — which was drank with 
the groatcst enthusiasm. Mr. Hi.isim i. responded; after which n voto of 
thank* was [mssisl by iuvl>inmtio:i to the outgoing office-bearer* for their 
services during their year of oflii-e. The diuner and wines gave the utmost 
sjit isfact ion, and a very pleasant evening was spent by the company. 

IxrtiflvnMKXT* in l'Aiitv- The improvements now being made in the 
tiortli-ttcste.-ii portion of the (Juartier Roeheehouart are rapidly approaching 
their termination. The new •'treet to the left of the Abbatoir Montmartre 
is nearly finished, and many house* are in course of erection to the south of 
the Avenue Trudaine, on the site of the old gasworks, where the Rue 
I!oehurd-dc-Saron U to meet the Rue de Laval, about t'> be prolonged to 
the Hue Rodier. Hut those work* are trifle* compared with the turning of 
the course of the Aquednc de C'cinturc. now in progress, fron) the Rue de 
Piiukcrqu,. io (be Rite de* Martyr*. This alteration is rendered necessary 
by the direction of the new streets. The aqueduct will be open from the 
Ruede Laval to the Avenue Tnid.iine, from which point ii will 1 M - tunnelled, 
at a depth of flfteeu metres below the surface, and ten shaita have already 
been sunk. This aqueduct, one of the principal aquatic arteries of the 
capital, is 4,033 metre* in length, extending from the L'aual de l'Oureq to 
the rrsvrvoir at the top of the Rue du Rocher, near the old Barriere de 
Moneeaux. from difTcrent point* of it main* are carried to the Kaulwurg 
St. Ajitoine. across the Pont d'Austerlitz to the reservoir of the Rue St. 
Victor, near the Jarvlin de* Plante* ; to the Chateau d'Kau, and acrwss the 
MitraU and the I'outs Marie and de la Tonrnello to the left lank; others 
bv the Pnnt«-nu-Chatigr and St. Michel to the rwrvoir in the Rue R»cine; 
by the Palais Royal and Hue du l!ac to the reservoir in the Rue de Vaugi- 
rar>! ; at-o to the Pl icc dc la Concorde and the Cbampe-Klysces. 

Till! Skki.v.Thm or RiciiAUit III. has been disx-ovcreil sf Bow Bridge, 
Leicester — at'least »> say w>irie of the antiquarians of that town. Tra- 
dition and liistirry loth relate that the remains of Richard III , when 
taken up from their grave in the Chorea of the Grev Kriar*. Leicester, 
were curruM away by the multitude, and thrown r ovcr tho Bow Bridge into 
the river. The l»oiie* r»x*enf|y found, however, bear not the slights re- 
semblance of having bin struck or fractured, whereas Richard'* liody waj 
•• hacked to pieec*." Richnnl .lied at the age of 33, and the Iwnes di*- 
ci>v. red arc stated to be those of a man apparently 3<» year* of age. 

cV iKiioiioi en Pir.u and IxniovKwrxr Coximxt.— The proposed beautiful 
public works in Scarlsireiigli, "the tjiieen" of the watering placea, are 
likely to bo spi'edily commenced, as they have received the unanimous sup- 
port of a great public meeting iti that romantic and |«qiular town When 
we consider that Scarborough has increast*! 50 per c<-tit„ from 1841 to 1861 ; 
that the visitor* last season nuniK'nsI 3»0,n(M» ; that the engineer, Mr. T. 
Page, C.E., is the mc*t eminent member of his pron*sioi> ; und that the 
consulting manager, Mr. W. Northhouse. has the />rc.<li;!r of ranm from 
the many great companies he ba* organised, then- can lx> but little doubt 
thai the share* in this will \v eagerly sought for. — Mining J»ttrmt/. 

Ohmkax BBmcK, ItBi.t AsT. — Tile works at the Ormean ilridgi!, Delfast. 
are being rapidly pushed forwanl ; all the arches are kcyoiL und two of the 
cejitri'* striiel;. There i».re ft.ur segmental arches, each of 4Aft. spun, and 
with nine feel riv; the abutments and piers being 22 ft. high. An em- 
bankment has Wen thrown up out of tho old river ls 4 d. and encloses the 
entire site of the new bridge, and a large area boeidi-s. which is kept dry by 
a »te«m |»ump. Theeulting and filling required to form the new approaches 
ore also in a forwanl state, uud when finishes! will he a great improvement 
on the old Meep descent of one in 20, but now reduced to one in 00. the 
width being also increased from 30 to oOfb, or 42 ft. between the parapet*. 
The stone forming the abutments, piers, and sheeting of arches, is from the 
county llown quarric*, within five mile* nf the structure; that used for the 
front arch slonc9 (*uif*sji/i"j) being from the county Tyrone. Messrs. Lttnyon 
uud Smyth an' the engineers, and Messrs, Connor, M'Laugblin, and 
llan-ey, the contractor* ; and Mr. X. Berry the sujierititoudeut, on the port 
of the Board of l*ublic Works. 

Tins Euit-kou Xai-oi.khx a.np Ht» FATinift'o Tomb. — Diflrront circum- 
st.inccs had prevented the Emperor from visiting the tomb which he had 
conimandiil in the f'lnirrli of Napoleoii-Samt-Lcii |S.'inc-et-Marne^ for hi* 
father, the King of llollaiul, who hud possessed an estate in the neighlwur- 
hood, and who was at his own desire interred in the church. Having learnt 
that M. Pelitot, the artist charged with the execution of the statuary, hail 
before his death, which took place recently, expressed regret that the Em- 
peiur had not, by personal inspection, »ati«lied himself as to whether the 
artist had justified the confidence placed in him, His Majesty, tliree morn- 
ing* lack, left Pari* for Saint-Leu to visit the monument. Being pleased 
with the execution of the work, IIU Majrrfy grantcl a sum of lO.OWf. for 
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the decoration of the interior of the church, ami left l.OOOf. with the 
mayor to be applied to charitable pnrpoee*. IIi» Majesty afterwards visited 
the remain* of t h«* chateau formerly inhabited by his father. 

Nbwih itv.— Th* new Tom Exchange here was opened on Thursday week. 
The wit of tho building is £rt,;>00. Mr. Drald, of Bending, in the archi- 
tect, nn<l liU design is in the Italian atylc. varied in front liy pilaster* ami 
ante-pilasters of I ho Corinthian style. Xnriy half the roof i* cnyeml 
with gin", anil the interior is extremely light and graceful. Tho dimen- 
sions of the building are: 100 fret long, 60 feet wide, and SO fret high. 
Mr. Futcher, of Snlishury, was the principal contractor: the other con- 
tractor* being Messrs. Wilder and Son*, of Reading ; J. and H. Hopson iind 
S. Buldis. of Newbury. 

SviiMEr. — We find from tin- Australian papers that considerable progress 
is being made with the tower of the Sydney University, which wo* left un- 
finished at tho limn the tlr»t portion of the building w»» erected. The 
tower when completed will much resemble that of .Eton College, having u 
M face on each iide, and four ornamental turret* with spin*. On the 
University enclosure the new Unman Catholic College of St. John if l>eii>g 
erected, and it is in un advanced stole. A new wine lo the Australian 
Museum nt Sydney is also in process of erection. The wall* on- up to the 
window- Oil* ut one end, and ready for the base course at the other. 
Considerable alterations and addition* are being made to the. School of 
Arts. The frantework for the roof of the new portion U eomplete.l, nnd nil 
will he finished by the end of June. Many other architectural arid en- 
gineering work* an- in progress in vuriou* of the colony ; but further 
reference to them must be reserved for the present. 

MrruoiDUTAK Board or Wokks. — At the Inst meeting of this body, 
Mr. Caiipxaju, in the chair. Mr. Baxaxoette, Engineer-in-Chicf of tno 
Board, reported as follows, respecting the prepress and msf of the Main 
Drainage Work*: — "Thin Wing the month for the pripar.it ion of the 
report on the works executed by the Board during t lt> • pu«t year, it may not 
be considered necessary nnw to enter into detail* .if the work* con-ti'uctnl 
in the lust, month w> fully a» is usual on ordinary occasions. I. therefore, 
beg to stale briefly that the work* generally |*rogres* satisfactorily. The 
value of the Work executed on the Northern Outfall Sewer is iiljout 
£2»O,00O; on the Middle Level Sewer it is £130,000 ; and on the R.nclagh 
Storm Overflow, from £28,000 to £29,000. The Southern Outfall Sewer i* 
completed, and the value of the work done on the Sonihem High I-cvel 
Sewer ia £103,000. On Mr. Pearson's contract, work of the value of about 
£3.1 CO in finished, and of the value of nbont £7R,000 on M'— -m. Aird'* 
confract for the Deptford Pumping Station." — The. Committe- under ll.e 
SnJo of Oas Acts submitted plans and «i»wificatioii for the Gas- Me tor 
Testing House, in Wheeler Street, Spitalficlds; and recommended that 
advertisements bo issued, inviting tenders for tho execution of the works. 
(Agrwd to.) 

AycnwT Grasrr.* Hali., WoscTsrr.n. — Owing to the strong feeling 
evinced by the public for the preservation of these rnins. their destruction 
has l«en suspended, and not only so, hut the tracery which tu'long.*! to the 
only perfect window, and which was first pulled down, has been rebuilt on 
the ruins of another. The question of its final demolition will lie con- 
sidered by the l>ean and Chapter at their next meeting. 

New IIhjikir ovhb tup Hitbu SEvanx. — At an influential meeting held 
on Friday afternoon, at Hampton's Load, near Bridgnorth. Mr. Heap, 
representative of .Messrs. Harrison, of the Canada Works, Ilirkcnlii-ad, pro- 
duced a plan of a wrought-iron lattice superstructure, the Mai length being 
171 ft., <«r four spans of 40 ft., with a roadway of the width of IA ft. ; and a 
resolution was then prop-wed and carried that a Briilc Company should be 
formed, with a capital of £5,0Ol>, iu 300 shares of £10 each, with n dc{a>sjt 
of 10s, a share. 

Nrw Towx Haj.u I'nnsTox. — The invitation to the Prince of Wales to 
lay the foundation stone, of the new Town Hall in Preston, during the cele- 
bration of the Guild, lias been dwlii-'.L In a letter from the Hon. C. B. 
Phippa to the Mayor, it is said that it is Her Majesty's wish that noue of 
the Royal children should, during the present year, attend any puUic cen- 
mony. 

Tun Vktoria r>M[s*txo Fortrr*i>«. — The beautiful fountain epcted for 
public nse iu the second encliisure of Victoria Park, nt an c*|irtiHr of sevital 
thousand poujuls, by Misw Burdett Coutts, is now completed. It i« an 
octagonal temple, with a diameter at the liase of 10 feet 9 inches, con- 
tracted of Portland and Kentish ragstone. The eight flights of >teps 
which lead to the drinking hasins are of Oarelly stone from Yorkshire ; 
the eight piers and the shafts are of red Peterheo.1, nud the bases and 
pedeatala of gray Alierdeen gnmite, highly polished. These support 
beautifully- wrought arches, which again bear Ihc cupola, the ashlar moulded 
work and carving being of Aubigny stone from Normandy. A four-faced 
clock is placed in the cupola, which t. rminst.* in n vane representing the 
figure of a mermaid. A door ia placed in the shaft of the fountain, facing 
the north ; above it is carved the coat of arms of Miss Bunlett Coutts, over 
which acain are two inscriptions, one the title of the fountain — namely, 
" The Victoria Fountain." the other containing the words " The f*rth i-. 
the Lord's, and all that therein is," There are four niche*, in which arc 
placisd figures of Cupids (curved in Sicilian marble) on dolphins, and l« ar- 
me pitchers, from which the water flows into the tvisinn, which a^■ of 
polished Aberdeen irranite. Thi-se ure suppli<-d with eups |i.-aring the fol- 
lowing words :— " Temp raDc.. is a bridle of gold." The panels round the 
fountain are of Emperor's r.4 marble from Portugal, and pray Conncmara 



marble. There are nlv> monograms of the name of the giver, and coloured 
marble, ribands. Round the fountain runs this inscription — "'(liven. Anno 
Domini 1862. by Angela (fc-orgina llunletr Coutts," ami "Fur the lore of 
! tbxl nnd c-mntrj-." Th" total height of the fountain is /58 ft. 7{ in. The 
; ground niund the erection is tastefully laid out in parieiT. -. with \-asea of 
: t.rra-ci.tta from <inint , i:im. The architect is Mr. Dnrbifhirv, nnd th* 
I builders Messrs. Smith, of Pimlico. 

j Tub FoiirrAtxs in TmrsixiAit -Sqcaiir.— The (fimtrtrr wya: — "The 

' water is supplii-d to the fountains from the water-work* in Orange Street, 
which were constructed by Messrs. K-i«ton and Amu«, in 1*44. anil is pumped 
up into a tank »l>out 40 feet above the |wvemeiit of th.' square, from 
whence it flows to the two fountains, and the waste or overflow is conveyed 
luick to a catch well, sunk underneath the engine. 11 is then pumped, by 
means of itn Apjiold centrifugal pump, into th" tank, and thus passes over 
anil over again. In its passage it is made u.se of to supply the eon b user of 
the large fiO-horve pumping -etigi ne, so that not only does the water for sup- 
plying the fountains oost nothing, but it is actually made the means of 
is-onoinising fuel, by enabling the adoption of a condensing instead of a 
liigh-prcanun- engine, for the purpt>«e of pumping the water from the 
artesian wells, for the supply of the different ptil.li.r ofDees. The quantity 
of water whiel) w;is us.-il iu the fountains before the present alteration waa 
from 400 to 500 gallons per minute; the Appold pump is arraiujed to lift 
from 1.V0U to l,40l> ptllous per minute — thus anonliug sufficient f ir tho 
increased numls-r of jets. The wells from which the supply of water is in 
the first instance derived are two in nnrolx-r: one, nt the back of the 
National Gallery, is 300 feel in depth, and the second, in the enclosure 
immediately iu front of the National Gallery, i« 3*8 feel, iu depth. A 

> tunnel, about « feet in diameter, and 400 feet long, cuums:ts the two wells. 
The water, although obtained from an artesian well, does not rise to the 
surface, and an engine, of alsint flo-horse ]*<wcr, is required to r.iis«i the 
water from al>out SO feet In-low the surface. Th° steam-engine has two 
cylinder', the larger being 35 inches in diameter, willi a b ngtii of stroke of 
6 feet ; and the smaller one, 22 inches ill diameter, with a length of stroke 
of 4 feet. It work* one double-acting pump, 13.} inch's in diameter, with 
n length of stroke of 3 feet, for the supply to the 'fountains, and two 1 S-inch 
pumps, with a length of stroke uf 2H} niched, for raising water from tho 
springs into the tanks above tho building. At an average sp<-cd of 16 
strokes per minute, the fountain pump throws about Uflu «allons, nnd the 
two spring pumps together COO gallons per minute. In 1S.52 the tank 
tower was raised "Jl> feet, for the purpose of giving a better supply, at high 
service, to the upper tanks, in the river front of the Hoi«es of Parliament. 
The pumping of 600 gallons per minute, equal to 482.000 gallons in 12 
hours, lowers the water between 20 and 24 feet; it then remains stationary, 
as long as the engine is kept working. The height to which the water will 
stand, when at a state of rest, varies in net and dry seasons; but the head 

' does not appear to be irr.iduallv lowering. The cost of the works, as com- 
pleted in 1*14, was £H,3«*J ; tiie annual working expense i» £40'.'; but the 
water supplied to the various public office*, at the rates previously paid, 
ameamts to £904 a year. Thi* Houses of Parliament, the Admiralty, the 

I offices in Downing Street, and twenty-eight public offices iu all. are supplied 
from this source. "1'pto the present 'time, the fountain* in Trafalgar Spuro 
have cousist4s.l only of u single jet, falling over from an upper and lower 
K'isin. This will still remain, ns tho centre figure ef 1he basins; but at 
each of the semicircular lwys there is now a group of jets, consisting of a 

| centre and 1C surrounding it. The jet of water from the centre rises about 
A foe:, and those in the outside 4 feet. There are, therefore, in the first 
instance, 68 jets, throwing 300 gallons per minute, rising from the surface 

I of the basin. The ground plan of tin- basins i.-> a square, the sides of which 
are about fiS feet long, and semicircular bays project from each of theao 
side*. In the latter, as we have stated, arc the eiti-u'ar group of jets. An 
outline of an octagon is formed within the square; -nd at each of the 
angles is a jet, which throws the water inwards, to n height of 'JO feet, and 
into the upper basin of the central fountain. Tlies,. eiglit jets throw 200 
gallons per minute, and their curve is about 30 feet in length. There are, 
again, two inferior square*, surrounding the central group, and from eieh of 
these angles a jet is thrown outwards, crossing thosA' from tlie .s.lagun, rising 
to the height of 25 feet, and cun ing aloiit 1 7 feel. These throw altogether 
200 gallons |ssr minnt«'. Beyond the sides of theei> smaller squares are S 
feather jets, which throw up 20O gallons per minute, each of the groups of 
jet* forming » display resembling the Prince of Wales," feather*. The whole 
of these may be played at once or together, in unt less thao twenty-five 
ilifferent continuations or clianges," 

Tins Etkvscax Toifns. — The opening of the Musee Napoleon III. ha* 
afforded M. Noel Dvsvcrgcrs. a well-kmwn ar.tiqu iry, uu opportunity of 
.liscussiag the merits of the precious objects then in contained, iu au article 
published by the /?•-*■«« C\-nt-:>up»rnin,-. As M. Dosverg<r« has himself 
been an active excavator, his description of the manner in which the 
Ktniscan* built their tombs preseats particular interest. Our author states 
that, after |mrsuing his excavations for the space of seven years in the 
Tusi-.m territory, he at length reached the Pontifical frontier in the neigh- 
ls>iirli<vs.| of Vulci, the necroi'oli.s of wliicli had been ransacked by other 
arclueologist9 for upwanls of thirty years and filled the museums of Europe 
with innumerable treasures. It scarcely seemed likely, therefore, that 
anything more should remain worth taking on a soil which had already 
yielded so much. Nevertheless. M. Francois, an experienced explorer of 
tombs, was of a different opinion. Seeing that the sepulchre* explored 
were nil situated at a very insignificant depth, and not remarkable for 
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uny great decorations, ho concluded that lower down there murt It 
much richer and larger tombs. After aonw researches ho informed 
M. Desvergcrs that on the embankment of Jr'iora, at an altitude of 90 ft. 
alwve Die river, he had bored the. ground, and found an artificial grotto 
presenting none of the characteristics of a sepulchre, and which was there- 
fore roort probably intended to protect a more important crypt fivm the 
effects of infiltration. A shaft was therefore sunk In the depth of 36 ft. 
below the surface, when a subterranean passage was discovered Oft. in 
breadth, and at the entrance of which there stocsl n cippu*. two sides of 
which displayed long Etruscan inscriptions. Thi* passage. 99 ft. long, 
l«ing cleared, the pioneer* at length arrived at the door of the hypogenm. 
No trace of any previooa viait was perceptible, and the tomb appeared to be 
one of *omr> powerful lurnmon, or chief, jndging from the length of the 
passage, tho importance of the cippus at the entrance, and the precautions 
taken for the preservation of tho crypt. When the first gleam of light 
from their torche* revealed the interior to mortal eye» for the first time 
after the lapse of twenty centuries they haw warriors clad in armour lying 
on their sarcophagi; the forms the ' vestment*, "tuff*, and colours, re- 
mained risible for a few minutes, until the air from without, gradually 
penetrating into (he crypt, effaced the whole. All that rrmaiood to the 
persevering explorer* was the weapon*, jewels, bones falling to du»t, and a 
few thread* of gold and silver which bad been woven into their garment*. 
The walls were, however, covered with painting* representing an episode 
of the Hind, and of Tery superior execution, evidently pointing to the 
influence of On-el civiliaation in Kiruriu. The crypt had eight entrance*, 
all adorned with the peculiar 1-tru.vau mouldings which Vitruviua calls 
hargerpialr, or top-heavy. The inscription* were ascertained to 1m- of a 
period anterior to that of the conquest of Ktruria by the Roman*. M. 
Desvergers therefore concludes that this tomb dated from the fourth century 
before nur era. fioino of the treasures of tho Mu»*> Napoleon 111. be- 
longed to this tomb. 

Wobkkkk's Horsrs l* Eni>nrnon — Tlie Metropolitan and Edinburgh 
Building Association* an- each to buihl two row* of working-men'* houses 
at the Dnmbiedykes. Altogether, at this place. 200 houses will be erected, 
providing nccommodat ion tor nearly a thousuiid persons, vouii,; and old. 
It is the intention of the two associations to build comfortable and *uh- 
, and to sell a* many of them a* possible to the working 
, so as to turn uver their money quickly, and at once 
proceed to extend their operations. — Rrrirw, 

Stoxb-Plasixo Maciusb.— Tho Bunder Cutirirr and Arrjur say*:— 
" Hunter's stone-planing machine, which, wc are told, shapes and dresses 
atones for building very effectively and cheaply, is growing into notice 
much more rapidly than it would have done if there had been no quarrel 
between the masons ami their employer*; and if the quarrel huts much 
longer, the men may find that, to a great extent, their labour in oue depart- 
ment ha* been duperscded. We see, by an advertisement which has 
appeared in one of our columns, that a limited liability company, com- 
prising «ome of the leading builders and quarry-men, has been established 
iu Dundee fur the purpose of buying and working oue of these machine*, 
and that a considerable profit is anticipated. We do not intend here to 
niter upon the vexed question aa to how far the employment of machinery 
benefits or injures particular claascx, or the whole community, but one 
thing, at all events, we may congratulate the masons on. We havo heard 
a great deal lately of the unhealtiiines* of their occupation. The unhealthy 
part of it, wc believe, is the dressing of the stone. If this machine answers 
the expectations which are formed of it, their work will be lessened, but 
what will remain will be lc»s detrimental to life." 

Iwfbrim. Hotku Great Maxtkiuc. — This hotel, the property of tho 
Great Malvern Hotel Company, i* now fast approaching completion, anil 
will, it is believed, be ready for opening next month. It is built after the 
model of the Great Western Hotel at Paddington. and the style of the 
architecture is the Continental Gothic. Tim cxpeii.-* of the building, with 
its adjuncts of a bridge and covered way, will exceed £2o.U(H). It is 
situated near to the Grent Malvcni Railway-stutiou, on an eminence, aud 
not far from the Barnard'* Green Road. The architect is Mr. E. W. 
Elmslie. Mr. Thomas Perkins, builder, of Malvern, is the contractor, 
assisted by his nephew, Mr. Edwards. The building is competed of red 
brick, with Bath stone and Forest stone dressings, the roof, which forms a 
prominent feature in the design, being covered with green and jairplc nlates. 
The difference in colonr of the materials, the blue Forest stone and the 
white Batll stone, givtT* to the exterior an appcarnn.'c Ixtth novel and 
pl«asing. There are two principal fronts, tlie. wewt and south. The 
exterior is very handsomely decorated. The two most prominent features 
beside* those already mentioned, are the tower, als>nt which there is some 
clever earring, and a beautiful oriel window over the chief entrance, form- 
ing the terminal of the corridor* on the upper floor. This window is 
considered to 1« one of tho most magnificent of its kind in England. 

Tun Wan*, Grpat Mai.vkbx.— The Roman Catholic t Impel i* fast 
approaching completion. The Well* church is about to undergo a thorough 
renovation and rcpewing. and a spire to be erected on the tower. 

SOCIKTT FOB TUB EsCOt'llAOEHKXT OP Till! 1'lXE AltTS.— A COllVor- 

saziono of thia Society, the fifth of the season, was held under the mo-st 
brilliant auspices at the Mansion House, on Wednesday evening, when the 
entire suite of rooms was, through the kindness of the Lord Mayor, who 
i* Vice-President of the Society, thrown open to the visitors. The Egyp- 
tian Hall and other rooms were decorated with flowers, evergreens, fie, 
and also with oil and water colour paintings, and grcups of statuary, lent 



for tho occasion by amateurs and others. Thi* rtunion was very numerously 
attended, there being present about 1,200 ladies and gentlemen, of whom a 
large number were foreigners, attired in various costume*. Amongst the 
distinguished strangers present were the President and ex-Pre*idciit of 
Liberia nud suite, and *ev« nil Indian prince-* and princess*-*. The Lord 
Mayor in the course ef the evening briefly adilressod the visitors, tendering 
to ttiem a hi-arty wehsime to tho Mansion House, and s|s*:iking highly of 
! the Society for the Encouragement of the Einc Arts, which lie believed 
: would one day W acknowledged as one of the most important and valuable 
j institutions in the country. A concert followed, in which the principal 
performer* were Madlle. Titicna, Madame Liebhart, Madame Ilonore. Miss 
j Van Noord'-n, Madame Gilbert, Signor Giraldoui. Ilcrr Reichanlt, M. 
, Naudin, Mr. Santltv. M. Aschrr, Mr. Henry Distin, &c. The conductors 
j were M. Benedict, Mr. Alfred Gilbert, Siguor Rundcggi-r, and Here Gam. 

Tnr. I'xnFROitoi'Kn Raii.wat. — Considerable efforts are being made by 
the contractors for the formution of the aliove line of railway, to have it 
completed at the time proposed; aud during the last fortnight murh pro- 
gree* has been made towards carrying that obji-cl into effect. All tl(e 
stations are progressing in a most satisfactory manner, and they will be 
shortly finished. There is only one portion of the line. In* ween Paddington 
and Coppice Row. Clerkenwell, in an incomplete state, and this is in the 
Maryleboiie Rood, at the top of Gloucester Place, where n station is being 
formed. From Coppice Row to the City terminus, hundreds of men are 
employed iu the necessary excavations for continuing the open cutting to 
the intended station adjoining the Field I-anc Ragged Sohools ; and the 
double line of tramway is laid within a short distance of the Session* House, 
to carry the earth excavated to King's Cro**, which i» done by a steam- 
engine. Owing to the long days, the navvies are at work from xn early 
hour in the morning 



CHIPS. 

\N immense factory is now building on an extensive site of land situated 
on the river bank at East Greenwich, for the 
formed to build boats by machinery, on the plan of an . 

The Halifax Town Cotinr il have determined to invite the Prince of 
Wales to open the magniliecnl Town Hall erecting in that l*>rough. Oc- 
tober next i> the time named for the event. 

Mr. J. W. Malcolm. M P, has announced his intention of erecting two 
comnxidiou* seh, H.lroom* on his estate at Frith Ville, near Boston, for the 
education of the children of the ncighlwurhood. 

Amongst the curiosities lately added to the Tower is a tablet of granite, 
on which is fixed a bras.-, plate, stating that " Ori this spot Ann Boleyn 
(mother of (jut-en Elizabeth) was beheaded in 1330." 

1'p to the end of March last £575,000 had been expended on ths 
national defences. The estimated cost of works aud land was alsmt 
£7,000,000. General aet-ounta leave an available balance of £316,'J0d, 
which will only suffice to meet payment of works under contract up to about 
the end of August next. 

The Ranby House estate, inidwny between Retford and Worksop, has 
been purchased for I/ord Lincoln, eldest son of the Duke of Newcastle, fur, 
it is said, the »um of £55,000. Tho estate is well timbered, and is of great 
extent. 

A *ta!nc to the late Joseph Stnrge was unveiled on Wednesday at Bir- 
mingham, on which occasion Mr. Bright addressed thorn- prevent. 

Mr. Gould'* tender of £5 15 for the erection of the new Ragged Schools 
at Grarev-nd has been accepted by the Committee. 

Mr. R. Clarke's (architect, Nottingham) designs have been rh"«*n for 
the square of Irtiilding*. consisting of flank, first -class dwelling-booses, 
and shops, at Goolc, Yorkshire. The working drawings are in progress, 
and will be shortly advertised for tenders for the work*. 

The Architectural Exhibition, 0 Conduit Street, Regent Street, and thi 
collection of drawings and sketches of the late A. W. Pugin, will close on 
the 30th instant. 

Mr. James Carnork, artist, who largely contributed to the establishment 
of the Fine Arts Academy, at Bristol, died on Friday, in his 49th year. 

The oldest painter in Paris, Ingres, who is iu bis eighty-third year, has 
iust finished a painting. " Christ aiming the Doctors of the Synagogue." 



A prospectus ha* been issued of the Strand Hotel Company, with a 
npital of £100,000, in share* of £5. The site proposed is that of Lyon s 
Inn, comprising about half an acre. 

Almve £*4,000 have been subscribed to a fund for building the memorial- 
hall in the metropolis, and erecting new chapels in the provinces, in cele- 
bration of the Bicentenary of Nonconformity. Some promoter* of the 
movement are sanguine that even thi* sum will be doubled during the 
current year. 

The. new wing just added to the West of England Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb" was o|«-ncl on Tuesday last. This wing ha* been built, at 
the co»t of j£1,02o, by Messrs. Grunt and Son, from designs by Mr. 0. W. 
Cummtug, architect. " 

On Thursday, June 5. tho Ide National Schools were opened. The cost 
of the fchool-rwm mid masters-house was about £750, exclusive of the sit t . 
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The Albert Memorial Committed met on Wednesday, lit I In' Mansion 
House, under the t.itvr.idenry of the Right Hun. tin- Lord Major. The 
total amount received was announced to Ire £.50,220. 

On Monday last the foundation-stone wu* laid of the new District Church 
at Lrnsdon, Widdisrt.mbe. Mr. Howell, of Newton Abbott, is the architect ; 
Mid Mr. J. Ohiidlcigh, nf the name place, is the builder. 

Captain the Hon. Windsor Clive and Mr. liotfleld. the meml-crs for I,ndlow. 
luring a»certninrd that £i00 still remained unpaid of the mm due for the 
late restoration of Ludlow Church, have, without solicitation, ({euerously 
placed that amount at the di«posal of the committee. 

The Government, while declinine; to afford the Atlantic Telegraph Com- 
pany any pecuniary assistance, have punted the use of -hi] it forth.' pnrj«w 
ofmakitin* more complete survey of the line between Ireland ami New- 
foundland. Soundings, it is stated, will be taken every mile, instead uf at 
the wide intervals dr. mo! sufficient when the proicet was originally started. 
Government shi|« will also be detailed to assist in the submersion of the 
cable. 

The first annual meeting of the Edinburgh Cooperate Building Society 
was held on Tuesday last. The net profit on the Society's transactions since 
its commencement amounted to £112 17*. 9t/., which gave a return of li 
per cent, on the ; aid-up capital for the year. 

Sir T. O. Hesketh. Burt., M.P., has given a plot of land at Holme-wood, 
near Rufford, for the erection thereon of a Wcidcyan chajxd. 

This evening Mr. Augustus Smith will call the attention of the 
Commons to the pnx-i-eding. of the Westminster Improvement 
■nd ask the Chairman {Mr. Tite) whit step* have been taken as to opening 
to view the south side, of Westminster Ablwy. 

On Tuesday morning last the work* commenced for the extension ef the 
Government offices, and the erection of the new Foreign Office on the ground 
recently cleared of the houses lx twecn Downing Street and Charlie Street, 
and St. James's I'ark and King Street. Westminster, and a number of work- 
men were engaged in laying the foundations. The demolition of her Majesty's 
citato Paper Office, in St. James's Park, is now being proceeded with to 
make way for the new buildings. 

Two fine colossal statues of Lord Chancellor Kldon and Lord Stowrll 
have recently hern placed in a very handsome library, cm-ted for tie- pur- 
pose of receiving them, in University College, of which Society both tatM 
illustrious brothers were formerly Fellows. They are sitting tignr. - on one 
peslestul, about seven feet six inches in height, executed in the finest Carura 
marble. 

The anniversary meeting of the Ecelesiologirid Society i» to be held in 
the Ix-ture Theatre of the South Kensington Museum on Tuesday, July 1. 
and a discussion invited on the rcclosiolo^ical aspect* of the International 
Exhibition, and of the Exhibition of Objects of Fine Art on lojin in the 
South Kensington Museum. It is proposed that the me ting shonld be 
preceded by a visit to the latter, and by a club dinner in the n 
department of the International Exhibition. 



TENDERS. 



MALTING, BEDFORD.— For the ereef.cn of • IfiO-qr. mailing, containing ■ ground-It 
and three upper (loon, wilh mart and barley chambers, and cfTke. complete, for Bir.rl 
Nevrland. E.O, , Bedford. Mr. Juhn Day, architect. 

....dY"»7 « s. Wm.Sm.th — 
.... *.754 0 n 1 Freshwater (acre 
.... • 1 Bryant <l»i»t.j 



NORWICH — For erecting | 



Reynolds and Son 

CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL.— Fort lie completion aTthc tower and spire of qiMllHH 
Cathedral. 

Ifrwar*. Beanland, Brad root. 1 lluihby. Llttlcbamptnn m Hljp.l 0 0 

York.hlrc „..—._ t37fii6 0 0 I Smith and Co., Ivoiulm 4»/.T? o 0 

■utIUnd and Thompson. Pettr. Fabian, Brighton „_„ _. pijtJSs u 0 

wan—mi 39,661 0 0] 
tender »JI accel*cd. 



Macaco- 

x"l» I 0 



The 

ESSEX —For certain alteration! to Warrm.wood House. Woodford, 
nr. Esq Mr J. H. Rowley, architect. 17 St Helm's Place, City. 

Salmon ..... _ tUK 0 0 ~ 

Davcy 1W 0 1) 

CHURCH RESTORATION. LINCOLN.—' 
Lincoln. Mr. Ooddarrf, architect. 

Young „ „_.,..„ »-tno 0 0| Hi 

Reese..— „„. „....„..„_—„ 0 II ;-nntb 

Ward .„_.,„ 61(1 0 0 ; 

CHAPEL. PENDLETON — New chapel at PendUtnn, Man<he«tpr. for the Mctlsndial 
New Connection. Mr. Robert Scrivener, architect. t>uant' ties supplied. 

Nail ta,HB2 0 11 Statham and Son a*-: 11 0 

Farrcll „ „_„. -11* 0 0 Mclcoll and Walerron ............ S0»37 0 0 

Peak VW 0 0 




COTTAGES. POTTERIES ESTATE. PMJ Ms TEAD. KENT-For 
plrtcly flio.hliig two semi-detached collages, Eglliilon Road, " 
.lead, for Mr. Ph ilip Thoma.. Mr. Ww5 ' 

tea 0 ■■ 
us 0 0. 



r. 0 



HOUSES, PECKHAM— For flni.hLng four houses .nil 
Messrs Hart and Levering. F. CI. Widduw., architect, 

Grmsasl -.„_.,....,.....„„... *4"*l 0 11 Whrcn 

Trolt ...... , .,_ ;a*ri 0 !j JcfF. . ......... 



VILLAS, TOLLINiiTON' PARK 
Park, Hornier Road, lor Messrs. > 

Heath „...—, ..aWftx} 

Eaaou and Goodwin gataj 

Flint 



. , tW <i i> 

„..,._ u 0 



1 city surscyor. 



Foyson 

Brown and llalley... 



prejuirerf 

...il'-TS W « 

ii« 0 n 

.... liK 0 0 



at Thorpe Hamlet. T. D. Barry, Ltrj.. 



and supplied .paaatitles. At 



iiw n 0 

, ins n 0 

IISI 0 0 




RECTORY HOUSE. (HALVINOTON.-For a new rrclwy house at ChalTinoton.Suaael, 
(or the Her. Tra> too Fuller. Mr. James <i. Smither, architect. " 

Palmer _ ..—.... *1,«47 9 0 1 Constable 

Darey I.1.OT 0 II II 

Dnnlidly „ \)») 0 II 

Jones „ I.CCT 0 0 I 

SHOP FROST - For putiinR in new ihoo Ironl, and doing tutidry repairs a 79 WeMoouroe 
Stree-, r<» Mr. Wllllaw F.lcli. Mr. Henry MrCalU. ar.hilect. 

London Mulldrnj Company fiV> 0 II : Heal and Boot „.*«! 0 0 

Mints IWi 0 (II Percy . „ I.V, 11 II 

Mur.ro , I7J 0 II I C. and W, Forteseoe _...„_. 14* « <l 

ROADS. TERR AC ES. AND SLOPES -For lay, nf out trounds, formlni rnadr, terrace., 

Erecl.nca rsrter'i^lisl*!'. an. 



and sl.^^r, ant! sir 

the corridors.. Ac, with iilr-paveancni, _. 

Men. TUMI and C haratterlain, architaeu. 

Mr WWt il.lfiU 0 111 Mr. Rnee., 

Mr.Coi.ou ^ I.UI S u| Mr. VMliai (acrei 

Fnr Purler'. I^slre - 
Mr.. 1.. Piper and Whesti 

Mr. Fuh 

Messrs. Aihby ai.il Son. 



.ttwn i« ■ 

050 0 II 



.,.( 57 0 0 Mr. Cannon „ , tf »5 0 n 

... 37J u t) , Mr. Well, accepted I.....-.—. - 333 0 0 

... 9C4 0 01 
For t.le paring tn corridor., Ac— 

Messrs K nrxl 1. Rostier..... (Tjni K 0 | Meurs. Cannon (accepted) tlti 0 0 

Messrs. Me CoUa „„, U* >i 01 



CHURCH. -For alteration, lo the Fngli.h Preabytrhan Church, Shrubland Road, 1 
Mrssr*. T.llott ami Chamberlain, arrtliterts. 

Mr. Prince ni,r.iiii.. 1 f:HS 0 t) I Mr. FlUl „_ ...._„—..„ *2X> 0 0 

Mr. taniion — — Jlu 0 u [ Mr. Wells . , ... Sl» 0 0 



COMPETITIOls'8 AND CONTRACTS OPEN". 

DrcoSaTtos — For the Demration of Hie Ktrhinfe Hall. Stamford. Tenders lo be dell' 
on or before Friday, the Mh of June, to Mr. Edward Browning, architect, Stanford. 



ic con. miction of engine-houses, a t 
llii.g.l.ouses, wharf wall, tew en, and 
. in me parish of ErlUi. Knsi. Panic 



Estiisc I 

hiH.li, csial.slicda, dwrllii.g l 

therewith, at Crouneu. m the imrtsh of ErlUi. Ketsl. Parties drsirtnc to submit tender, 
may, upon payment of a'.'l, idwam plans, Mctlons, sparitscatloru, form of tender, and other 
l^tCcular., on appllrah, .n to Mr. J W. Baaalgette, Engineer of IDs Board, at the office, 
Spring Gardens, DHween the hour, of 9a.m. and 4 p.m., or oai Sat ordaya between the hours 
of 9a.m. and 2p.m., until Thursday, the 3rd of July neat. Half the smount will be 
refunded to such of the ua.ucees.fut parlies who return the drawings within one week anas' 
the day ap|M.Uiled for opening llie tender.. The tenders are to he addrswaed to the Clark 
o! the Board, and must he delivered at hla nmce before * o'clock on Thursday, the 3rd 
day of -uly nest.'and no lender will be receives! arter that hour. The parties lend#r.ng 
must be in atumdsuce at the Hoard at 13 o'clock on the day appointed for opening tenders. 

Cium, Sciioos-s, in. . — For the erection of a nrw Wesleran Chapel, schools, «e., at Cad- 
nston, nesrCardiir, particulars nf which may be had on application lo the areh.tects, 
Mci.rs W. Ci. llabcr^ioo anil l f .te. Is Blonmifjury SjUare, London, VV.C. ; Park aqiaare, 
Neanort, and Bclridcre, Tredegarville, CirdllT. 

Sciioou —For the erection of school buDJingi, a: Sutton-le-Marsh, near Atford. Plans 
and s|«eiricat>om may he «« at the hnu.e of Mr R. Brookes. |uh.. Sutton, aad lenders 
to ue received on or before Saturday, the 20th of June. 

Paixnso.— Tenders are required by the Burial Board of St. Marv. Sewli 



ps.nlitsg the whole of the Iron railing, of the parish _.. 
Spec OVation. and fo.ni. of tender may lie ha.1 00 application tu Mr. 



Clerk to the Board, I Kecne's How, Wslaoith, & 
Gasw.»sas.— Tenslots are required by the Yorktow 



rspany, limited. 



_ 1 Blsrkwaler H . 

for the erection of tlie.r wurks, and laying about two mile, of malna Plans and spee.H- 
cat'tmt to be seen on application lo Mr. Withers, sen., Yorktown, Dlackwaler, Hants, or 
lo Mr Harris, engineer, Cireal Central Cia. Works, Bow Comnaon, London. Tenders, 
endoried '* lenders for Gas Wurks," to be sent to Mr. Withers, sen., on or before the Mat 
of June. 

G irrs asn BoL snaar Wtix — Tender, are requireil for hack eotrarsee gates and boundary 
wall, to ground 111 rear of th» v.aff College, SaiKlhurst, Berks. Parties desiring to tcisler 
mud leave their names at the Royal E-tgiiieer Oltvce. Sandhurst, on or I 
day or June, and pay the » urn of 10s. lid. for the hills of euantuics, at 
lo each parly as soon as prepared by the tiovcrnmcnt Surveyor. 

Prat-rr Hall Plans, elerationi, sections, t Declarations, and estimates are renuirrd for the 

erection of a public lull at Tollbridge Well*, wilh reading, wailing, committee, and re- 
Irchitx-nt rooms, cookery, cellarage, Ac, on land wilh ! vi ft. frontage to a public road, 
and J O ft. 1.1 depth. The hall lo seat SCSI persons, and the cost of the whole not to exceed 
a' .nvl art *, will tie given for the mi of plan.., Ac. adtniled, psov.disl the archit 'Ct is not 
craplovrd ; and £j for the neat anproved *et. lnlorination, and a tracing of sate may be 
obtameJ of Ihe Se^etary. Mr. John f olliran. Royal Library, High Street, Tunbridgc 
We'll, to tthotn plana, Ac, must be sent, out later than the lAsh uf July next. 

Sliio.l IftsTJla, RrninRsi r, Ac — Designs. |4ana, saweineatlona, and estimates are required 
l.ar the escvutlon of a new school-room and residence tor the master, upon a pice* nf 
ground situate In Wmslbrvtge, Soflulk, adjui.-iing irfher land, Ihe property or the Seckloid 
Charily A photograph view of lite site, together with a pUn of the ground, and primed 
instruction* and particulars, for the guidance of competitors will be forwarded on appli- 
cation to Mr. J. K. Wood, the Clerk to the Trustees, at lit* office. Church Street, Wond- 
Ividrr. un or before the tit cay of July neat, t iO will be given lor the best dsa.gn, d 10 
tor the .eeond best : such design, to become t*ic |.roperly of the Trultrea. The sum to be 
expended is not to exceed g^sKL 

CoasT-C.t.iStl Ststios. — For the erei-tion of a caa.t-guard slatiua at Fe'phaia, near 
H'Viior, Suisex. Drawing, and S|>cciu£atlon» maybe wen at the cnast-gtiard watch, 
room B.^gnor. oral tlse Cairn rally Coait-giurd olfn-e. \2 Soring tiards-.o. London, S.W.. 
where lei.i>rs are to be sent directed to the Commodore General of C'oa.t guard, and 
endorsed " I cudcr lor Fclphim stalion." not later than noon ofllw 2Jrd Inst. 

Smi n< — For conrtrurting four .rwcrs. Plan., .r Hon.. and s|«srlflcatim. may be seen, 
am printed f<.rm. ..f.™.hr and further in...: nun .11 old ..nisi by applying to Mr. R E. Ri«e, 
T..N Sn„e...r . OIU.C W Eoiuianuc! Mrrtt, Cau.br.ilge, Fcdcr. to be delivered L-y 




Srnins -Tenders are ro-u,rcd lis the Board of W.wks f..r the Fnlh.m diilr.cl. In the 
lt..i„ts nt MiuJl-iex. Iot the layio/ ilo.il. wni.trucuiir, aial toiuplrtely Anubll.g a bock 
irwrr. 01 als.ut L.l o ft. in lengtn. and other work, ensnsreted thcrewiih. in the New Road, 
lliuiuicrsnuth. PUna arsrtiiscaiKin. ass! detail draw un-. ol the wotki, logrlher with the 
form ol tender, may. will, oilier particular., be uuta.ne.1 at Broadway Houw. Hammer, 
smith, between the hoojl of lUa.w. and 4 r.sj.,.m any .lay prsrvioti. 10 June IS. Scaled 
tclkler.are to be deliveretl on orUfore that dale, adrl.ess, J to the Chairman of Ihe Board. 
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B*g»»eg*, — For th* syrerlinci of west wing of soldiers' barracks, and soldiers' quarter*. Fleet- 
wood. Partsc* desiring li> tender for the erection of Ihete work* muil leave their name* 
at 111* Ho)r»1 Engineer OftVe. Ml Htretri.td Road. Manchester, nn nr before the IGth Inst , 
And pay the utn of int. fid. fir the bill* of quantities, whirl) will be forwarded to each 

• pari y aa men aa prepared by the Government Surveyor: 

Certacu Istraoilsnrrr* — The execution of imprnirmenti on the Free Church, Virginhall, 
K. B. wanted from joiners, paintrra, and plasterer*, Sisceincatlnue lire In the hand* of 
the *uh*crit>cr, who will give all necctsary Information, and receive offer* up to Wedne*. 
day tile 1Mb current 

Roan*.— For maintaining and keeping In repair, during the term of font year*, crsmmenririg 
from the lfrh May last, the- midway* of the following County bridge*, vl*. Jitnne llridge, 
Langley Bridge, ilrancrpetn Bridge, Crook Bridge, Krt'* Berk Bridge, Bradley Bndge, 
Nirkey IS'ark Bridge, Glldion'a Rridge. and Spennymonr Fridge. Further Infnrmaliori 
may be had on application to W. ( roller. Esq., C. K, Bridge Surveyor, at hi. ranee In 
■he County Court*. Durham, to whom tender. .caled and endowed '• Bridge T 
requested to be *ent, or dailvrred, on or before Frid*y June 20. 



WTx, G. Ilieuur. Imprflvrrnenl* in apparatus for toundlng aUnim* and ad. 

ventilator*. ftiW Aa* II, tHfil. This conilrt* In mean* for tounding alarum* and 
Ming ventilator* when the temperature of an apartment i» incrr**e>l beyond that at which 
thr apparatus ii >rt to go. J hia oti|*ct ii el»K-t*d by mean* of *trlp* of metal (by preference 
line) which wiU expand freely by heat, in comblnatic.n wiOi certain lever*. Paint aim- 



king, widening, and repairing the line of rood from Bennajl tn Kew.tialloway, 
In the pamti of Kelts, vt* :— 1. For making about lul roodi or 'new road. VU For widen. 
Ing and repairing about HO rood* of the present road, and 3. For widening and repairing 
from »Kt to in rood* of the pre*ont road towanls the *otith end nl Loch Ken. All con- 
form to plan and ipecificaliona, to be *een in the hand* of Thome* Blacklev, Road Sur- 
veyor m Caatle-lsougla*. up to Monday, the SJnt inrt., at noon, with whom, before which 



ABRIDGED 



SPECIFICATIONS OF 

inventions. 



From the " Ubcuasics' M.iOAZiNE,"' Jmnt C. 

Jon «...•.. Improvement* In the conatTuelicm of iteam ■* other vapour and 
liquid l.ghl Joint. (A romiuunlcattiin.) JAsiW AW. lie. Ih.il. The liquid 
tight Joint la produced bv the combination of an open or aplit pocking ring of copper, or 
other •uitable metal. «lih a V or angular circular groote furrneil ■«) oi.e or both junction 
aurfacn. or with angular or bevelled suiface*. on one or both face* of the joint, In such 
manner that the ring, which u open or in a •lightly expanded *t»te, when placed in or upon 
one of the angular surfaces or groove*, shall lie- rioted, and forced into It* proper plate' by 
the act of compressing the two part* of the Joint* together. Patent eompieted, 

9ml. K- C. Kawr. I rrproveroent* In gaawlarnp*. glass**, and other fitting*, Dated 
Nov. 1.1. IBi'.l. Till* relate* to ca* lamp*. their glaxee and tups. and consists, I. to construct- 
Ing thr framework, or part* that retain the glaai, of* hall lamp *o that a airglc nut and *erew 

■ to unite the upper frame, and the 




ling*. 

lly •unportrd by a triangular |isit* Irian the bottom, whir 1 ! 
throw* a rflsagre«*lisr thadnw dowiiwafiU. Arruillog to 1hl> invention the patentee iup- 



Theae gla**** or »hade* are generally sup 



l«irt» them rrom the upper part, and for thi* purpose he mnkp* the glass somewhat In the 
form of an inverted |air*>rtila or hell thape, with the large end upprrrno*! : thl* I* formed 
with a lip, which I* inserted within a ring fixed horizontally at the termination, and on a 
level with the gas-arm of the lamp, or chandelier, or oilier titling, live gla** rest* on two 
lug* within the ring, and U Inserted from beluw, and died by a acrew opposed to the two 
lug*. The gas i* conducted by a ileal! pipe frnm the nrm, and discern!* within Hie jnrabulie 
■hade In a »uitable jwtnt ; an ojwning u made In the bottom uf the thade foe the admission 
of air. He runner a|ipllca a top or cover which harmonise* with the cuatour, ard cooipVte* 
the above form and arrangement of the thade. Patau rcornlrrrif . 

f8S).L.Bou.ar>B. An Improved iprlng-door shutter, with a mneablc lever. IXsf/d AW. 
It. WH- Thl* invention consists In setting a stilt meUlbc wire along the frame of door*, a 
little behind and parallel to the line of hinges, and emending about the whole height of the 
aaid dime* ; the uujsrr «nd of the wire I* pinched in a little aoekct fixed to the frame, while 
the lower end. running freely in another guiding Market, i* pinched beluw by a imall rap 
carrying a hinged lever, which lever can be brought at pleasure in a bonaontal or vertical 
position ; in the lint rase, bearing against tile door, it shut* by the spring action of the wire i 
an the aeriind esse, standing up agtiinet the frame, It has no action on tile door, which call 
nun opeis or shut by hand. Patent ssearauroiacsf- 

« „ 

e equivalent of two > . 
• In forming the Hock with a head and two sides aa hereafter ex- 
_e in Ibe *t«k for the reception of the .tick or handle ; the two udc* 
at angles, approach or meet at Ille bottom of the broom, and cairy baa., 
If, or other Hbre ; one «lde may be filled w.th tu*s, and the other with hair, or thes may 
both be filled with similar or different material, luiubte for brooms Patrot cvmplclnl. 

fSS*. J I.rsiii. lmrn^ematiu tn the manufacture of gas. Doled Soa 15, .Mil. Here. 
In order to manufacture ga* more adsantageoualy from hydro-rarlmvi flukl*. the hfsiru- 
i Auld is caused to (low or drirp down a tube or se-rle* of tube*, by prelercncc in an 
t IX retort, which li heated externally. Patent niaa- 



fbr facilitating Ihc 



> or "way*. Dated >oe. 13. lofJL Thl. cvn*i.u of 
on num. Km. tinea, or blade*, or •tirera, which 



•«». II. R F.uxj:. and i. Ma.ixv. 
cteanaing of sewrrsand rtlier wmter-cours. 
a bar or axis of wood or iron, having thereon 

are Ax<d round the circumference of the bar or axis in such a poaitioa aa to aland in the 
place of the thread ol a screw, the hat foeming I he cent re or shaft of such acrew ; thus placed, 
dace, or blade*, or stivers are actually detached portion* of the thread of tbe crrcw. The 
two end* of thr *hait ur aaie are furnished with swivels, and by I he act of drawing or moving 
the shaft or axia longitudinally through water or mud. *uch ihart or axis will revnls e or 
locate together with the lines, or blades, or stiver* thereon, so as to agitate the mud and 
matter, which are below the water, and bead up and internally mix etarb luud and matters 
aa are in the sewcra, river*, he. Patent eompleud. 

SntK. A C. I-inxrT. Iiaproremenu in apparatua for healing or,l»ilitig fluid* fur do- 
rpoacs. Dated Aor U, lhtil. Mere the Inventor uses a -veessrl of any 
and funned of a conical *hape. Upering amaller towards the luKtui.i. at 



* to be used In moulding 
s. ahipt»iilding,'arid other 
i filled with any liumtsrr of 



tube Used 



part it Is provided with a watertight aperture employed fur fitting the vr**cl m«in * 
led to a circular concivc saucer or plate, so thai the bottom of the vessel doe* not 
the saucer, but allows it. as well a* the corneal surface of the vessel, to Ire exposed tu 
the flame arising Ironi the ignition of methylated spirit* of wine, or other, suitable spirit 
placed in the saucer. Potent abandoned. 

SHr.'s. SI. YYiuxxix. Improvements In machinery or aj< 
and casting twisted nails, bolts, and screws, for sheathing 
purposes. Dated S'or If, Itxil. Tilt* consuls of a plate 01 
nuts, through which *rrew* of the required pttcli work ; on the end* of the haid screws are 
altacried the screws or twisted form of nail* lonxilng the patterns of the article* to be made, 
which pattern*, by being made to descend, screw themselves Into the sand or other material 
used instead of sand, and produce the rcsruired form or mould. The plate or frame contain- 
ing the Krewa i* made to rtse or fall by a screw or lever, by hand or any known motive power ; 
and thi* plate or frame, when tsi«>J,r»n.ii with u the .crews and patterns of the nail* or 
other article, to be made, and cau*e* them to twin or unscrew therrutlvc* out of the mould, 
the nut* through which the acrews work being fixed xnd arranged on a suitable framework 



SK7». c. H Mi'Mima. Improvements in ventilator* for railway »tKl other carriage* 
and for other .Imilar purpoaw. Dated AW. Ifi. IS6I. This Invention 1* carried •• fallow. 
At the top of the aperture, far the window •nth, and behind the gronies In which Out *a*h 
•llde*. the Inventor place* one or more strips of wire or silk gautc, Jcised together, so that 
they can be folded or canned out, the top strip being held by plrol* working In he»rings fixed 
to the frain*. The bottom .trip of game i* mounted with a bevelled strip of wood or other 
material, to which the lop of the sash Is made to corresliosid, and the strips are made to un- 
fold or expand by weight* on pulley*. There are detail*, which we cannot here give space 
to. Patent aoantioned. 

f»77. F l" -nouns. Improved machinery foe moulding brick*, tllea, and other like article*. 
Dated AW. IA. 1H6I. Tins comist* In adapting to Hie lower end of the pugtnlll shaft, one, two, 
or mree eccentrics, earns, wipers, arc, in combination with moveable itop*, agalnit whsrti 
the Hay or substance la ho nsouMeil la pressed by the cams or wiper* a* they more round. 
By that mean* the clay la aqucesed between the curved surfaesva of the wiper* and the Mops, 
and « ill thereby be forced out of the mill through the apenurc. provided for Uie purpose, 
and will be | stressed into ot through moulda or die*. Point eempttitd. 

OW<- ). Cue and T. Oonrair. An improved wishing apparatus. Dated AW. 16. 
IKail. This consists of an oblong frame of wood, nr other suitable material 1. the bottom 
whereof is open, and tbe lower ends of the side* of the frame are either straight, or arc 
Inclined Inwards, the inclination being such that the frame will be firmly on the boiloen 
and side* of a puncheon, or was* ilng-t ub, or vessel, tin the ssde* of the frame, inside thereof, 
are two groove* which receive the edge of a sheet of line, or other suitable metal, which 1* 
corrugated In the direction of It* width, having corrupt ion* either of an uniform character 
or varying In their width or depth. The corrugated sheet I* aoroewhat raised in the centre, 
and lies on a strip of wood or oilier material which i* placed centrally Iwtween tbe skies of 
the frame, and stand* a little higher than the slot* in the tide* of the frame; the end* of the 
•trip real upon the piece* of wood nr other material *1 retching from ride I" .lite of the frame. 
From a little below the loo (dec*, and at a short dlsunre from the back thereof. 1* a piece of 
.1 which extend, to the top of the frame. ^ m ™^£ 



PBO VISION AIi PROTECTIONS. 

HjOI. If, A Hold™. Birmingham, merchant, and C. Wcekea, Carmarthen, C.F.. Irn- 
prisvcmerit* in sfmaratui used in drawing water or other fluid* from cistern*, talis.*, or other 
vexed.. Dated Afrit H, ISH2. 

1110. 3. II. Johnson. 47 Llr*co1n's~lnn.o*»ld*, gentleman- Improvement* in tnachinery or 
;iS'|m it u f -r o.utinj; the teeth of wheel*, racks, or segments. LA communication ) DtU>-d 

Apr,l \l\ ISllJ. 

lilt. W. Mitnn. Borrowstcmnrie**, Linlithgow, N B . engineer, and D. Ballant'mc. jun , 
Ironfounder. Irnjirwenurnt* in mill, for grinding. Dated April \9, WA. 

llftt A. Illxnrs, Rsrmingham, engineer. Improvemenli In knife and fork cleaning 
machine*. Dated Aped tl, IMS. 

IliO. A. V. NVwtnn, t*r, chancery Lane, mechanical draftsman. Timsrovemeivts in loom* 
for manufacturing tilrted pile fabric*, and In Hie mod* U ojarratuig .uch loam.. ( A rtmriil. 
nication.) Dated JpriSSa. Ifitkr. 

Ixl I, 1'. R. Drummond, I 
Dated April iS, VMS. 

ItaH. E. Miwirc. Tewkearrury. 
dresse*. Dated Aptil Jb, Ism'. 



PAHTNEB8HIPB DISSOLVED. 



Jarrsea Smyth Iscrses* and Arthur Newson, Norwich, archllecU. 
Jatsai Marvel Hiibartahaw, and (lenrfe Ul, I .ceil., builders, 
William Vihltehoni. ami Reuben Cook, brick maker. 



Joseph John*™. Hora Villa*. AH*mi Harden., llammervinilh, plumtier, Juna SI. at III 
John Child, Weymouth Terra,*, Har kney Koud, hulldsr, June at I. 
William Shepherd. Berry Edge. Durham, joiner, June SO, at IK. ■Jenkins.!* 1 Coo It, New- 
castle. upon-Tync. 

Thomas James, Sheen, Buckinghamshire, timber merchant. June £3, at 11, County Court, 
High Wycombe. 

Henry Wick Clarke. Vrovidenro Row, old Ford ltnad. Bow, rarpenler, June IK, at llg- 
Joxw u h Julien Jankonski. Buckingham Place. Fitxroy Square, designer, June 17. at i 
Wilium llotmrs Wakalin, lading, Ixiilder, June 17, at X 

William Cook Bramwell, BlacJtburn, Iaxncaufalte, bulkier, June DU, art M. Bankrupt*' 



CeAUt, >4a 
Thoma* 

Bomley. 

tleorge John Mcrntt, Laindport. Hants, atOMtnaai 
Fortsmouth, 

William Hyde, We*toci-*u|wr.aUr*, Som«r»et»hire, carpenler, Juno 31, at 10, County 
Court, Banbury. 



uoe O, at 3, County Court. 
Jurat 44, at II. County Court, 



TO CORRKSPOSDEXrs. 




who will lavouruiwilh 



Received —C. and L. (too late), R. C, T. T.. Chalk Lane, W. H T.. B. *V C. Juvenile 

Architect, J.M. H-, tl. J. P., J. 11. R„ J T.. J. W. J. B., J.J.B., T. W. U , W. F. 

Ouandom., V. li^ W. H. H, T. R. s., M O. T_ R. S., V. W., II. L. J., J. H. B., 

J. I.". ( too late', W. 11. D. (next week). J. P., J. W. 
J. M Haj The table of ire. adopted by the (.ilaagow archltectl. i. to be found in the 

Bt liblvo N«w. tor March 8, isil, p. .14. . 



*«* NcrTKH. — TiVf Rvti.niM) Nm»'» u nuw pMi'heet at 160 
R'Acre all CvmnuHitatitHU and AdvtrtitrmenU tktnttd be addrtued. 
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THE REGULATION OF ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITIONS. 

A PAMPHLET in the form of * letter, on the above subject, has 
reached us— printed for private circulation by Mr. John Honcy- 
man, Juu., a member of the Glasgow Architectural Society. It 
•eem* that the subject of the regulation of architectural competitions 
has come before the- member* of that Society, and thut thev have 
determined to try a scheme similar to the one attempted by tho 
Architectural A.-iociation a good many years ago — namely, the 
establishment of a code of regulations, by which competitions are to 
bejroverned in such a way a* to secure fairness to all parties. 

The very serious nature and extent of the evils attendant upon the 
present mode of conducting architectural competitions, have been too 
frequently acknowledged to admit of a moment's doubt. It is quite 
certain that to all engaged in them, to employers quite as much as to 
architect*, any effectual plan for checkinp those evils would be of the 
greatest advantage, and there can be little doubt that improvement 
roust and will come, so great is the desire felt for it among the mem- 
ber* of the profession. 

It will bo necessary, before competitions can be established upon a 
basin at once satisfactory and permanent, to restrain competitor* from 
certain questionable proceeding at present frequently taken, and also 
to restrain those who invite architects to compete, from occasioning 
certain irregularities and omissions, which are equally frequent. AH 
the schemes hitherto brought forward have been based upon this 
necessity; they have consisted of regulations, some intended to be 
binding' on competitor*, and others on those who invito competition ; 
but they have overlooked the all-important question, " What power 
ia competent to exercise the restraining influence admitted to be 
essential P " 

It is the misfortune of almost all proposal* hitherto made, to labour 
under the same difficulty as the celebrated scheme of the mice who 
proposed to "bell the cat;" the remedy would indeed be effectual, 
but no one is able to apply it. 

As regard* employer*, it is quite clear that neither architect* nor any- 
one else can, by any regulation*, prevent public bodies or others from 
putting just wnat advertisements they please into the public papers, 
and ottering what premiums they please, under whatever conditions 
they think proper. 

This has been so obvious that the reformers of competitions bavo 
almost alwavs admitted its truth ; thoy have, however, concluded 
justly enough, that could they get the whole architectural profession 
to agree never to compete except upon certain terms, they should re- 
duce the public to the necessity of accepting those terms ft* often art 
thev thought it necessary to invite plans from competing architects. 

To obtain the unanimous consent of so large, so scattered, and so 
irregularly constituted a body of men as the members of the archi- 
tectural profession, to any set of rules, will be found far more difficult 
than has been supposed, and probably there is not a single point among 
those which will tie uniformly admitted to stand in need of remedy, 
which all would propose to rectify in the same way. 

Men also feel, that although they would gladly conform to any just 
regulations, to which all tho members of the profession subscribe', they 
will not bind themselves to a code, however reasonable, to which only 
a few, or even to which only a majority of architects have given in 
thoir adhesion ; for the effect of this would be, to shut themselves out 
from advantageous competitions, and to leave the way to success all 
the more open to less scrupulous rivals. 

The particular scheme advocated in Mr. noneyman's pamphlet Ls 
open to the same objection which lies against other proposals to 
establish a code of regulations, to a greater degree perhaps t ban they ; 
and it seems not unlikely that, if accepted, its operation would be less 
satisfactory than that of other schemes. The idea is, that architects 
are to enter into an agreement, that so often as they compete for archi- 
tectural work they will conduct their competition in a certain way ; 
and further, that any competitor who has entered into this bond, and 
is found to have gained a competition in any other way, is to forfeit a 
considerable sum of money. 

There is less likelihood' of this proposition being generally agreed to 
than almost any other which has yet been brought forward ; there is, 
further, the certainty that if it wen* established, while it might to a 
certain extent operate as a check, there would result from it litigation, 
heart-burning, and dissension to no common degree ; and lastly, we 
cannot help feeling, that such a regulation generally agreed to would 
seem very much to stigmatise the architectural profession in the eyes 
of its own members and of the public 

We believe that all these methods, which partake of the nature of 
compulsion, will and must fail, and that tho real remedy lies in tho 
moral influence which the growth of a high touo of professional feel- 
ing and unanimity among architects will exercise, and in the use of 
such moral mean* as will make no pretension to compulsion, and will 
consequently not provoke resistance or distrust. 



I United action, and the sort of etprit tie eorm which will prevent a 
man's doing for his own benefit that which will damage the profession 
to which he belongs, is not a thing to spring up all at once, and the 
great stride which the architectural profession has made in a few 
years may well be supposed to have introduced elements which time 
and care will be required to consolidate. The process is going on, 
however, and we doubt not that the day is approaching when the 
general feeling of the body of architects will far more effectually hold 
back men of weak principles from disreputable modes of gaining prac- 
tice, than any code of laws which can possibly be framed. 

The Northern Architectural Association has set an example, in the 
direction of attempting to guide public bodies, which deserves con- 
sideration. Its mumbcrs have agreed upon certain conditions, which 
they can recommend to committees and others as those which they 
conceive likely to ensure a fair competition; and whenever n com- 
petition is announced, the Secretary of the Association forwards a 
copy of this list of conditions to the conductors of it. In some cases 
they have been adopted ; and we believe that were other architectural 
bodies to pursue a course thus moderate and dignified, they would be 
more likely to eflect th« ir object than by advocatiug or attempting to 
enforce more forcible measures. Many,'we believe most, committees 
and public bodies, are sincerely desirous to do right ; and when they 
sanction a job, do so because "one or two of the most clever and least 
principled of their number have succeeded in carrying matters their 
own way ; and a document of the nature of suggestions, coming from 
a source of undoubtedly good staudiug, and on the face of it fair 
and business-like, would be likely to command assent, and to b« 
adopted without difficulty in many cases. At any rate, the proper 
way to go to work is to establish and exercise a moral influence ; and 
we fear that the suggestion of the pamphlet before us, however well 
meant, has more of material than moral force in its nature. 

* 

ART AND MANUFACTURE. 

TT HEN any object of use or luxury is frequently demanded, the 
I ) making of it begins to assume that regular and systematic form 
which we call manufacture. Article.* that are seldom wonted, or which 
have some peculiarity of their own, are usually said to be made, 
while those which, like soldiers' uniforms, are made in large numbers, 
and of certain specified sires, are said to be manufactured. 

This broad distinction between making and manufacturing is one that 
we do well to bear in mind, because the application of art to handi- 
work is governed by two essentially different principles, according a* 
the work to be done is or is not a piece of manufacture. In the one 
case the handicraftsman must be an artist, in the other it is the maker 
of the original pattern, and not the actual handicraftsman, in whom 
the feeling and skill of an artist are required. Let us, for instance, 
compare ornaments in wrought and cast iron. The workman engaged 
upon a piece of ornamental wrought iron work may or may not have 
originated thu entire design. He may or may not work from a sketch, 
a drawing, a model, or oven a completed piece of iron work. In any 
ca>e, however, tho character of the completed work depends not a little 
upon his artistic feeling and skill. If he have an original in the same 
metal before him, the degree in which he will catch its spirit and re- 
produce it depends entirely upon his skill and cunning. 

With cast iron, however, the workman has a very subordinate part 
to play. A pattern is put into his hands, and all he 'dees, or can do, is 
to take a very accurate impress of that pattern in sand, and then to 
pour molten metal very steadily into the mould. The pattern that 
come into his hands is the circumstance which influences the character 
of the ornament produced, and bo long as he can mould neatly and 
pour steadily, any number of castings may be produced, each like tho 
other and quite independent of the workman's possessing or wanting 
artistic sense and taste. 

That the difference here pointed out obtains, between all articles 
manufactured in quantities, and all tbo>e made singly, will probably 
be admitted without hesitation. We admire the art of "the carver when 
we examine a cornice caned in stone or wood; but when we admire 
an enriched plaster cornice, though we tuny praise the workmanship of 
the plasterer, we admire the art of the original modeller. The painter 
gives the impress of art to a picture, of which he with his own hand 
lays the colours on to the canvas ; but in an engraving we owe the 
beautv and value of the work, not to the printer who spreads the ink 
on the plate and passes it through the press, but to tho engraver, whose 
cunniug cut into the plate those original lines. 

Just as there is higher art in painting than in engraving, in sculp- 
ture than in plaster casts, in beaten work than in metal-work ; so 
there always will and must be the highest excellence in those produc- 
tions in which the same mind which originates guides the hand that 
executes. Though this be true, there is an absolute necessity for the 
adoption of the principle of manufacture in meeting the wants of a 
populous and civilised country. Hence it comes to pass, that in 
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j works, even of an ornamental nature, we. ere obli/rod to be 
contuct with only seldom employing 1 artistic handiwork, and to resort 
to rapid method* of manufacture. 

This necessity being admitted, ht remains that, whilo we should 
jealously guard against the mfrincrernemis which manufacture ii 
likely to make upon the legitimate domains of art, we should at the 
game time exert ourselves strenuously to ensure the assistance of the 
best art available for forming the patterns and originals of all manu- 
factured goods. Wo haro been of late sincerely desirous to extend 
the application of art manufactures, and have succeeded wonderfully 
well ; we have also done a great deal within the last few yeers to 
improve the taste and skill of the designers of all sorts of ornamental 
articles and objects. It is, however, to be feared that we are by no 
■ equally on our guard against the danger of allowing mann- 
a to usurp the place of handicraft, in even the highest de- 
eats of art ; and it is principally with a desire to draw attention 
to this danger that the subject is now considered. 

The ordinary architecture of the day (and architecture is generally 
the truest exponent of the state of popular taste) is one admitting of 
s* wearisome a repetition of the same pattern time after time, as any 
which can occur in tho manufacture of wall-papers, or table-cloths, 
nor is the state of Paris in this respect much better than that of 
English cities. In short, a vast majority of our buildings may be 
compared to the Latin and Greek verse produced by the hundred 
lines at public schools, constructed upon a definite form, supplied 
with metaphors, similes, and epithets, from a supply carefully classified 
and alphabetically arranged in the " Oradus ad Pamasanm."' 

The very fact that symmetrical repetition of equal and similar 
features, is one of the main sources of effort in all the classical stylos, 
and that the classical styles or corruptions of them have been, since 
the Reformation, the only ones generally popular in this country, has 
induced a strong inclination to promote the endless repetition of* those 
small details where carving or other handiwork might have been happily 
introduced, tn stamp an individual character upon a whole building, 
or portion of a building ; and it is indeed fortunate that the Gothic 
revival has at last come, and drawn attention to the value of the 
opposite principle, that of endless variety and individual character, 
both in features and in buildings. 

While pood Gothic work will always command and require the 
labours ot original artistic workmen, in many branches, we cannot 
but see that tho manufacturer has been called in, not only to aid the 
architect by the production of simple, and necessarily manufactured 
articles, snch as tiles, window quarries, or creetings, but even to sup- 
plant the art-workman in portions of the building, which can ill 
afford to lose the characteristic touch which the individual workman 
alone can give. 

There is nothing so truly living and artistic about a building, as the 
carving ou its nooks and corners, its angles, pinnacles, and bosses ; yet 
we have earring- works, where the work is performed wholesale by ma- 
chinery, and if we do not also carve stone by a si milar process, it arises more 
from the intractability of the material than from an indisposition to sub- 
ject it to the steam-engine and the drill. But metal work illustrate*, 
far more than any other work, the danger of allowing the wholesale 
tutor to invade the domains of the artist. Nothing affords 
' scope for the display of original design, and of good artistic 
feeling: in the workman, than the ornamental hinge fronts on tho face 
of a Gothic door, and the beaten finlals which mark the highest 
points of the roofs, or crown the summits of spirelets, dormers, or 
other small features : yet how seldom is the hand of an artist — an 
original worker — discernible in these features, particularly in the 
liin^sa! We get the pattern-book of one of the manufac turcrs of 
such articles, and having satisfied ourselves about the price, the dis- 
count, the extra charge for carriage and packing-cases, and the length 
of credit given, we order a pah* of hinges. No. 25, or No. 60; and a 
ring. No. 12, and latch No. 2, just as if an ornamental feature on 
the level of tho eye, and exhibited with every advantage of contrast, 
of colour, as well as proximity, were not as worthy of the best design 
and original handiwork as the bosses that stop the label which shelters 
the doorway, or the tender garland of spring flowers which twines 
and curls in the deep hollow running round it not twelvo inches 
away I 

It is of course trno that, but for the artistic and inexpensive way in 
which such articles are now manufactured, they would be omitted 
altogether from very many economical buildings to which they form 
an agreeable ornament, at an almost nominal expense ; but this is do 
excuse for adopting cast binges and cast-iron nnials in places where 
the funds exist for original work. Where the character of the work 
rises to that of pure art, the importance of avoiding manufactured orna- 
ments, and replacing them with wrought ones, is very great. 

Such a work as the Hereford screen at the International Exhibition, 
purely ornamental in intention, rich in design, lavish in decoration, 
and especially beautiful from tho variety of its colouring, presents, in 
its smallest parts, an amount of repetition which would not have 



occurred in a media- vol work of the same value. True, the i 

age workmen would have wrought upon it for more years than the 
" Skidmore Art Manufactures Company " have done months; but it 
is thus only that a great piece of purely ornamental work ought to 
be produced, and thus alone that it can be rendered instinct with life 
and beauty, to tho tip of every tendril and the heart of every feature 
and leaf, and thus alone that it can thoroughly merit the place of a 
work of the highest art. 

We have chosen this illustration, because this repetition of minor 
features in a work of confessedly very high merit, coupled with tho 
ominous title assumed by the well-known makers of the screen, and 
with the still more ominous praise showered upon those makers for 
tho speed with which the work was done, argues unfavourably for 
the course in which we are going ; and will even compare unfavour- 
ably with tho best examples of renaissance work, where the tempta- 
tion to abandon all attempts at individuality of workmanship is far 
stronger than it can possibly be in any work of Gothic character. 

One thing must not be altogether passed over, and that is the pos- 
sibility of adding nobility to almost any article of artistic man Afaeture 
by employing design in the use of it. For this purpose the articles 
themselves usually require to be simple, or they will not lend them- 
selves well to the duty required of them ; employed by an artist, the 
most simple coloured "tiles, arranged in a good pattern, will surpass in 
merit the most elaborate manufactured pavement ; the plainest pluss 
quarries, well used, will outshine the most brilliant embossed window; 
and the simplest geometrical mosaic will give more real pleasure, and 
show more true art, than the most elaborate piece of machine carving 
untouched by tho chisel of the workman. 

For these purposes art-manufactures are good, but as a substitute 
for real original art they are bad ; and plentiful, cheap, and specious) 
as they arc, it will require all our watchfulness, especially in this ape 
of haste and inattention, to prevent their being adopted for use* 
which they cannot properly subserve, and exalted to positions which 
ought either to be occupied by something better, o 



THE TRUTHFUL IN ART. 

ON the 3rd of this month, Mr. Robert W. Edis read a paper before 
the Architectural Association, on "The Truthful in Art." This 
paper may bo considered a fair sample of many others read before our 
architectural societies. It is a model of the forcible feeble stvle. Its 
writer appears to be lost in a fog, which is only occasionally lit up by 
scintillations of sunlight. Mr. Edis must certainly be the victim of 
some melancholy longing, which no language can express, and which 
no reality can satisfy. He, evidently, can only see as through a ghus 
darkly. Everything wears to his eve a shadowy indistinctness. He 
sees in every direction men as trees walking. Where an ordinary per- 
son would behold a church tower, Mr. Edis would sec pictured before 
him a kind of pillar, half lire and half cloud, which recedes into the 
dim distance when approached by mortal feet He appears to be over- 
whelmed with the vast power of his own imagination. He takes the 
greatest possible liberty with nature and the English language. He 
tosses about phrases in fantastic confusion. He piles up a pyramid of 
epithets, and complacently examines it as a glorious work or art He 
comes before the world as a preacher who does not understand his 
text. As a proof that we in no way misrepresent him, we will take 
as a sample a sentence or two 
paper referred to. " To know,' 

fig ut it out; to gain that knowledge we must diligently strive to act 
up to those better principles and nobler thoughts which lie in the 
hearts of most men, and which, until the heavy cloak of indifference and 
carelessness in the first place, and falsehood and hypocrisy in the end, 
would ever appear openly, as the glorious sunlight* of the" heart words 
that lie within, guiding sJway right through the night of our own 
perversity and obdurate nature, which so long has obscured the truth- 
fulness in us. Truth, then, is the great veil of Nature which God has 
spread over eternity ; so Art lifts the veil which conceals the glory 
which once was, ana shows forth all the beauty therein, bringing out 
all that is latent in fabric and jewels, stone, marble, and all else 
that is, and Truth combined with Art, must tend to lift man from the 
mere material and sensual in art, to the ethereal and highest 
nobility. And it should be our earnest purpose to strive to use well 
and properly that which learning and science has placed within our 
grasp ; there must be throughout our striving an undercurrent of con- 
scientiousness and truthful endeavour, a something which casts out all 
shame, all hypocrisy, and leads us to look at our noble art, not in the 
light only of making money, but ns something to teach to future 
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ba>e leas fabric of a vision. Truth is a great virtue, in all art as is all 
else," Ac 

If Mr. Edis or anyone else can see any rhyme or reason in this 
p visage, he must pn.wsn more intelligence than falls to the ordinary 
race of mortals. The first sentence consists of a string of words put 
together with no definite meaning or purpose. We hare vainly en- 
deavoured to pet at the idea with which the writer must have 
Mipposed he was inspired when ho constructed the sentence. We 
are told something about " the better principles and nobler thoughts 
of the heart : " and something about " the hcavv cloak of indifference 
and carelessness in the first place, and falsehood' and hypocrisy in the 
end;" and of "the long night of our own perversity and obdurate 
nature," which have obscured the truthfulness in us. But what do 
all these fine words mean t Mr. Edia leads us into the dark and 
leaves us there. Would it not be better to have fewer splendid 
phrases and simpler ideas P When the author assumes the functions 
of the interpreter of Truth, he does not shine more conspicuously, 
lie says. " Truth is the great veil of Nature," but we do not see why it 
should be so, any more than that Nature should be the veil of Truth. 
Then we are told that God has spread this great veil of truth over all 
eternity. A moment before it was the obduracv of our nature which 
obscured the truthfulness within us ; now it is truth obscuring ail 
eternity. Why truth can or should obscure nil eternity we are not 
told. Having boldly advanced into the very sanctum umctcrmn of 
the universe, Mr. Edis becomes more courageous, and proclaims the 
mission of Art. " Art," he says, " lifts the veil which conceals the glory 
that onto was." According to this teaching, truth is a veil, and 
glory no longer exists, as it " once was," but this glorv that " once 
was," still possesses "beauty." We should have thought that truth, 
msu /id of being a veil, was veiled by ignorance and prejudice, and that 
Art assisted to lift the veil so that men may see the beauty of truth. 

Not satisfied with giving one memorable revelation in a sen- 
tence, Mr. Edia, without stopping to take breath, rushes on to inform 
us that Art, which lifts the veil of truth spread over all eternity, also 
brings out all that is latent in fabrics, jewels, stone, marble, and all 
that is concealed in eternity. Now, with our leas imaginative minds, 
we should have thought that jewels, fabrics, stone, and marble had 
not been eternally concealed, and that they did not want Art to lift 
the veil of truth from all eternity to make them manifest. We should 
have thought that Art did somothing to produce jewels and fabrics. 
But what jewels and fabrics, stones and marbles, have to do with 
truth, nature, and eternity, Mr. Edis does not condescend to inform us. 
In the next branch of the sentence we are told that " Truth combined 
with Art must tend to lift," not a veil, but man. Truth at one 
moment was a thing to be lifted, the next moment it was an agent 
lifting man. After many long and laboured phrases, in which " the 
material," "the sensual," "the ethereal," "the highest nobility," 
"art," " science," "striving," "under current of conscientiousness," 
"truthful endeavour," "sham," and "hypocrisy," are huddled to- 
gether in unutterable confusion, the writer indulges in another flight 
of i m ag ina tion, and tells us "to write down in the pages of the 
present as wo best may, and with the l».st of our ability, some few 
lines of the great art- poem that has been ebbing and flowing, from 
good to bad, through past generations" &c. First, Art is a poem 
towards which all are invited to contribute a few lines, as " they best 
may, and to the best of their ability ; " then this poem, by a sudden 
transformation, is converted into an'ebbing and flowing sea, which is 
Dot made to wash the shores of time, but to ebb through past genera- 
tions. From the past, our imagination, in the twinkling of an eye, is 
t ran -ported to the future, when Art, Truth, veils. Nature, eternity, 
shams, hypocrisy, science, learning, the sensual, the ethereal, and " all 
becomes as the baseless fabric of a vision." The next sentence opens 
with another astonishing revelation. Truth, which was a veil over- 
spreading eternity, becomes, bv a sudden movement of the enchanter's 
wand, " a great virtue in art''' We might go on to show the other 
lofty flights of imagination which the writer has endeavoured to 
scale. But wo will neither waste our own space, nor trespass on the 
patience of the reader by so doing. Mr. Edis reminds us of a little 
girl we once knew, whose mother was a French ladv and whose father 
was a German. The little girl knew a little of French, a little of 
German, and a little of English, and sometimes when wishing to make 
herself understood, she would utter a sentence of mongrel English, 
French, and German, which nobody understood. The little girl, how- 
over, had a definite idea of her own, but clothed it in confused words. 
But Mr. Etlis's ideas appear to bo a* foggv as his language is 
chaotic Instead of studying the rules of IJndley MurravTMr. Edis 
must have been sitting at the feet of Lord Dundreary. That noble 
gentleman never utters two consecutive sentences coherently. He is 
no sooner in the middle of a seutence than he loses his way, and like 
Mr. Edis, soon manages to get into confusion worse confounded, 
is a difference, however, between Lord Dundreary and Mr. 
Though the one docs not attempt to instruct his Wats, he 
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manages to amuse them, while the other neither km. 
When Mr. Edis gets into the depths of his subject, he flings about 
denunciatory epithets in tho most unsparing manner, Ho speaks hs if 
he were the only living high priest of Art. H« pours contempt on 
the last five centuries of artistic effort. We have been told on high 
authority that "fools rush in where angels fear to tread," and we have 
living example before us. Mr. Wis comes before the public as a 
teacher of art architecture, wif" 

of composition. He reads a paper whii-k violates all the 
of grammar. There is contradiction, confusion, and cli_ 
eT vfT sentence he utters. His paper Li a shapeless mass of uninteUi- 
gibihty. And vet he comes before society as a denouncer of honoured 
names, as a deliverer from corruption and thraldom, and as tho herald 
of a revolution in architecture. Before he undertook so important a 
mission, tho very least thing he could have done was to have treated the 
English language with a little more respect. Before he undertook to 
take the beam from the eye of the public, be should have endeavoured 
to remove the mote from his own eye. We are now inclined to say 
"Physician, heal thyself." Mr. Edis, and other aspiring teachers of 
architecture, should bear in mind that the art of composition deserves 
somu consideration. The written language of a people is of as much 
importance as the architocturc of a people. The teachers of the 
" Truthful in Art," should study with something like ordinary care 
toe art of speaking and writing correctly and coherently, or we shall 
witness other examples of thu blind leading the blind! We do not 
remember an instance of a man attacking so violently th© customs of 
society as Mr. Edis has done in the paper we are now considering. 
Everything about him is denounced as sham, ]ia»te, plaster, hvpocrisy, 
lying, and imposture. So slashing a critic and so fierce a declaiiner 
should have come into court with cleaner hands. lie must polish his 
periods and point his style if he is effectually to do the work be has 
undertaken. At all events being so severe a critic himself, he cannot 
object to be severely criticised in r- 



THE MAUSOLEUM AT HAIJCAKNASSUS RESTORED.* 

IN the introduction to this admirable work, Mr. Fergusson very 
justly claims for the renovated Mausoleum of Httlieamnssus the 
attention of all who take an interest in ancient, or who are engaged 
in the study or practice of modern architecture. All we actually 
knew of it till recently, was that the ancients were inclined to regard 
it as the verv best specimen of architectural art which thev possessed. 
Not only did they rank it as among the seven wonders of the world, 
but assigned to it that preeminence for the intrinsic beauty of its 
design, and the mode in which it was ornamented. Perhaps, Wore 
proceeding to speak of the volume in a critical aenae, it may bo well 
to enter into a brief account of the manner in which reliable materials 
have been gained for its production, and to render proper tribute to 
those who collected them. In 1840, Lord Stratford de Kedctiffe 
obtained from the Porte a finnan for the removal of certain bassi- 
riliovi, which had beeu built into the walls of the castle of Budmm, 
the ancient Halicarnassus. These arrived in England in due course, 
and were st once admitted to be fragments of the sculpture of the 
mausoleum, as it had been previously assumed that they were. But 
their beauty only served further to increase the regret that all traces 
of the building to which they belonged should have been, as it thus 
appeared, for ever lost. 

While things were in this unsatisfactory position, it was stated 
that Mr. Charles Newton, formerly an officer of tho British Museum, 
and then Vico-Consul at Mytilene, had not only discovered the true 
site of the mausoleum on a spot previously indicated by I'rofesaor 
Donaldson, but had also found considerable remains of the long-lost 
building. Public attention, says Mr. Forgusson, was still further 
attracted to the subject, when it was presently announced that the 
British Government had fitted out an expedition to continue the 
explorations of Mr. Nowton at Budrum and its \iciuity. Every- 
thing seemed to shadow forth a most brilliant success, and from 
the high character which Mr. Newton bore as a Greek scholar, 
and a thoroughly educated archaeologist, all the Hellenist public 
rejoiced that an "expedition fitted out on so liberal a scale, and for 
so desirable nn object, had fallen into, what they believed to be, so 
competent hands. The firstpublished results, continues Mr. Ferguss-w, 
were not encouraging. They took the form of papers presented to 
Parliament, and these were published a* a Blue Book in 1658. A 
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second series of papers appeared in a similar manner in 1850. Dia- 
grams illustrated the papers, and these are taken exception to by the 
author of the volume under notice. Finallv, the labours of the expe- 
dition resolved themselves into the shape of a folio volume of plates, 
accompanied by a volume of text in octavo by Mr. Newton. These 
were published in February last, and obtained much appreciative 
attraction. 

The author of the "Mausoleum of Ilaliearnassus Restored." is 
now by no means satisfied that Mr. Newton and his associates nave 
arrived at j ust conclusions with regard to the nature and characteristics 
of the ancient Greek structure. He (jives critical and analytical 
reasons for the lack of faith that is in him, and from the subjoined 
data, deduce* materials for the elaborate] drawings which ornament 
his book, and which ho says are for nearer to the original designs 
than those of Mr. Newton. The bases upon which Mr. Fergusson 
proceeds to raise his superstructure are : — 

First — The passages in various ancient authors which describe the 
appearance of the building, or give its dimension*. 

Secondly. — The actual remains of the building discovered in the 
recent explorations, and the measurement of the ground then ob- 
tained. 

Thirdly.— The several tombs existing in Asia and Africa, evidently 
of the same tvpe, and which afford valuable hints for the restoration. 

Lastly. — The system of definite proportions in Greek architecture, 
which is not only most useful in suggesting forms, but also most 
valuable in rectifying deductions arrived at from other sources. 




It must be admitted that the principles here laid down are clear 
tad specific; but it will ba for Ml. Newton and his friends to argue 
aa to the conclusions at which Mr. Fergusson arrives. 

We cannot undertake to solve so knotty a problem as that involved 
in the question of " Whose scheme of restoration is most near to the 
truth ; Mr. Newton's, or Mr. Fergusson'a ? " Both gentlemen have 
evinced considerable ingenuity, and adduce strong evidence on behalf 
of their views. 

In reference to the testimonv afforded by ancient tombsas to the 
style of architecture of the Mausoleum, 'Mr. Feiyusson introduces 
an illustration in tho form of a structure which Mr. Newton discovered 
at Cnidus, and which he christened the Lion Tomb. That illustration 
we reproduce here, in order that our reader* may observe the peculiar 
features of the ancient relic, and compare them with those of the 
Mausoleum uf the rival restorers. 

Whatever may bo the impressions of those who venture upon tho 
task of endeavouring to amve at truthful deductions by following 
the leadership of the two gentlemen, as exemplified in their respective 
works, wc can promise them an agreeable, though rather erudite task. 



Perhaps, after all, tho matter will have to remain in the company of 
speculative subjects for some time longer. Of the getting up of the 
work before us we must speak in high praise. We cannot quite agree 
however with Mr. Fergusson, when he states that it would bo difficult 
to suggest any memorial which should more worthily commemorate 
the Prince whose loss the nation is still deploring, than a reproduction 
of " tho monument which excited so much the admiration of the 
ancient world, and rendered the grief of Artemisia famous through all 
succeeding generations," We do not think either that tho Memorial 
Commission will quite coincide with Mr. Fergusson on this point. 



ISCA SILUBUM* 

TINDER tho above title has just been published a volume to which 
U wo have great pleasure in directing tho attention of our 
readers. The particular district in whichOaerleon is situated has 
long been celebrated for the discovery there of relics and remains of 
tho Itomans, and the talented author of "Isca Silurum" has pre- 
viously published a volume entitled " Delineations of Roman Antiqui- 
ties at Caerl " with a supplementary pamphlet describing a Roman 

building. In fact, sufficient evidence haa been adduced by the labo- 
rious researches of Mr. Lee, and other zealous antiquarians of Mon- 
mouthshire to prove, that for a long series of years the town of Caer- 
leon was the residence of the Second Augustan Legion, which, from 
its protracted stay in Britain, obtained the name of Britannica. It also 
appears, from the terms in which the place is mentioned by writers of 
the Middle Ages, that it had been and was then, a town of considerable 
note. Caerleon appears to have had several names. In Gale's copy 
of the " Itinerary of Antoninus" ii is termed Ikb Lbota Atovsta — 
evidently, asserts Mr. Lee, a corruption of /sea Lrawnu SecwuUe Au- 
gufiir. It was also called in the Ravenna list Itca Auotuta, and /sea 
{tilurum. Hence the first title of the work before us. 

Although the author has, with much modesty, designated his beau- 
tifully illustrated volume a " Catalogue,'' it is really worthy a much 
higher appellation. It not onlv describes fully, and with singular eru- 
dition, the various objects of interest which enrich the Museum of 
Caerleon, but it contains essavs by himself and others upon the various 
buildings and fortifications which were raised during the Roman occu- 
pation, ntid also many details in reference to the coins which have been 
tound in considerable numbers in the neighbourhood of Caerleon. 
Into the question of the origin of the name of the town, which is dis- 
cussed at some length and with much cogent and classical reasoning 
by the learned author, it is not necessary for us to go. The tracings 
of Roman buildings which Mr. Lee indicates, and the particulars of 
Roman remains which he gives, fall, however, legitimately within 
our sphere, and with those we shall endeavour to deal. The shape of 
the ancient fortress of Isca may at present be traced very distinctly, 
partly by the remains of tho actual walls, and partly from an elevated 
ridgo formed from their ruins. Like most other Roman encampments 
known to have existed in England and Wales, it appears to have been 
in the form of a square, with the angles rounded, and with an entrance 
near the middle of each side. That to the south-west led into a road 
now railed the Broadway, and very probablv to a ford over the river. 
It is to be regretted, that for many years before Mr. Lee and his coad- 
jutors entered upon their interesting enquiries, the removal of stone 
from the ruined buildings, and their employment in the construction 
of modem edifices, had formed a remunerative occupation for the 
labourers of the district. Tin material advantages gained by the latter 
were undoubtedly at the expense of the scientific band who have sub- 
sequently occupied the field, and inanv antiquities which would have 
graced the Museum are thus for ever lost or destroyed. 

Those portion* of the walls of the fortress of Isca which still remain 
are of no great height — probably only from ten to twelve feet in the> 
highest part from the ground outside. Many of ths stone facings of the 
walls have disappeared in the way just described j and in these places 
the walls consist of a vory irregular kind of masonry. Tho mortar, in 
general, is not mixed with pounded bricks, although this is the case 
near the corner of the wall, where strength was required. In the 
locality known as the Broadway, many valuable relics have been re- 
covered, and those placed in the cases'of the Museum are described 
and illustrated in the catalogue. 

In 1 the members of the Antiquarian Society, of which Mr. 
Lee is secretary, made some extensive excavations at Caerwent, and 
the results of these aro described in tho catalogue, by Octavius 
Morgan, Esq., M.P., and president of tho Association. From this 
paper, which is accompanied by excellent lithographic engravings, 
we extract that portion relating to the Roman baths, which were 
then brought to light:— "Close adjoining tbosouth-west corner of the 
wall, inclosing tho tessclated pavement discovered in 1777, was a 
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heap or mound indicating the remains of 
thought desirable to examine these, and excavation 
' at the south side of the mound. A wall of very solid con- 
struction was discovered, and within this, at the depth of five feet, 
the men arrived at the door of a bypocaust Some of the pillars, 
which were formed of sandstone, had been displaced, and among 
them there was a quantity of wood-ashes, with manes of slag. The 
excavation was proceeded with, and there was ultimately uncovered 
a small block of building, 31 ft by 34 ft, exhibiting a complete 
set of Roman bulks, perhaps the most perfect exemplification of a 

firivate suite of baths attached to a dwelling-house yet brought to 
ight. Although it is not necessary here to go into the general 
question of Kontan baths, it may be stated that the essential apart- 
ments of a Roman bath were : — \h<s friffidarmnt, with the pitcina, or 
cold water tank ; the apodyterivm, or dressing-room, which was 
rarmed; the tepidaritan, a moderately heated chamber, 
the processes of anointing, perfuming, shaving, and other such 
operations were performed ; tho caUdarivm, a strongly heated 
with a caliHa pttema, at hot-water bath ; and lastly the 
raised to a hign temperature with a dry heat" 

All these arrangements were discovered at Caerwent and it is clear, 
therefore, that the ancient conquerors of this island made themselves 
especially comfortable there, and introduced luxuries of which the 
natives had previously not even dreamt The resemblance in some 
of their details of the Turkish baths which at present obtain in tho me- 
tropolis to those of the ancient Romans is remarkable, and goes to 
demonstrate the truth of Solomon's words, " There is nothing new 
under tho sun." 

Mr. Moigan, in his elaborate and extremely interesting paper, 
describes very minutely the means and appurtenances with which 
tho Roman baths were supplied, and has caused a model and plans to 
be made of the particular oath referred to. The model is deposited in 
the Museum at Caerleon, and the plans are copied on a reduced scalo 
in the " Illustrated Catalogue." "One problem," says the writer, 
" remains unsolved, and that is where the Romans obtained water for 
the Caerwent baths." Tho brook is distant, and is dry in summer, 
and the village is now supplied from wells ; and this wo must conclude 
is tho source whence it was procured by those who used the baths. 
To have carried the water by hand through the chambers would have 
been very inconvenient and it is possible that there may have been 
some contrivance in tho walla, now destroyed, for jita introduction 
from the outside." Thomas Wakeman, Esq., contributes to the cata- 
logue " Some Notes on the Early History of Caerleon," and in fact 
gives a chronological resume' of events connected with the ancient 
town, or city as it once was, from A.D. 602, when the Danes plundered 
it down to the year 1 2.10. 

To the Rev. C. W. King has been entrusted the task of classifying 
the extraordinary number of coins which have been at various periods 
discovered in the district, and these are not among the least interesting 
of the contents of tho Museum at Caerleon. Only four gold coins 
have been found in the vicinity, and thoso of chief numismatic in- 
terest in the list furnished by tho reverend gentleman are the silver 
CarausiuB with tho emperor on horseback. The rarity, the type 
and the workmanship of these coins constitute their value. The metal, 
too, of which they are composed, is much purer than that of other 
coins of the period. 

It would be vain for us to attempt within a short space, to enume- 
rate the items of interest which have been collected in the Museum 
at Caerleon, and of which, in most instances, copious descriptions are 
furnished in tho work under review. The people of Monmouthshire 
have just ground for pride in the possession of such an invaluable 
institution, and they are fortunate in having selected a gentle- 
man well qualified for the onerous duty, to edit " Isca Silurum." 

It would bo unfair towards Mr. Palmer, the lithographic printer of 
Newport, to omit saying that in the execution of the fiftv-two wholo 
page engravings which ornament the work, he has displayed an 
amount of ability whirh entitles him to tho highest commendation. 
Mr. Lee himself was the artist from whose designs the engravings 
were made, and this with a view to lessening to the public the cost 
of the " Illustrated Catalogue." Tho volume is gracefully inscribed 
to Octavius Morgan, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., V.P.S.A. ; and again we 
cordially commend it to the notice of - 
architects, and others. 



EGYPTIAN RELICS. 



THE results of Mr. Rhind's explorations in Egypt and more par- 
ticular! v at Thebes, fully deserve that further consideration which 
we promised* to give it, when on a recent occasion we were compelled 
to lay asido his book •, for the time, with but a very brief notice. 
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Not satisfied with simply describing tho results of the excavations, 
ho offers at the samo time a general view of Egyptian sepulchral facta. 
Nor is the value of his observations lessened to any considerable 
degree that although, from various circumstances, the results are 
but now given to the world, tho researches from which they arose 
were made some four or five years ago. The sepulchral evidence on 
early mctallurgic practice is a chapter of great value, and one that 
cannot fail to assist the enquirer in coming to a conclusion on what 
has hitherto been matter of much dispute. It has been customary, 
says Mr. Rhind, to suppose that the absence of iron relics among the 
innumerable spoils from the old tombs of Egypt, was sufficiently ac- 
counted for by the natural tendency of that niolal to decomposition, 
especially liablo to bo hastened by tho action of the nitrous soil or 
sand of the country. It is, however, objected in answer to this, and 
with truth, that as a general rule, the content* of the tombs were 
not in contact with tho soil, for while the sand might and did drift 
up the doorways, and into the outer chambers and shafts, it seldom 
reached the sepulchral deposit, even in cases where it had long pre- 
viously been rifled and neglected ; besides this, there was an almost total 
exclusion from air, and damp, all conditions favourable to tho preser- 
vation of that nietaL In carpentry, not only was iron not used, but 
it appears, from the relics, that no metal of any kind was employed, 
all framing haying been effected either by dovetailing, mortising, or 
by wooden pins. Those who, following the dictum of Roecllini, 
insist, that iron and steel must have been materials in common use, 
because without them they could not have cut and sculptured granite, 
forget that, as Mr. Rhind recalls to recollection, the Mexicans per- 
formed similar tasks, and even graved emeralds with the highest 
finish, by tho aid of bronze implements. Bollaert, in his "Researches 
in South America," mentions that tho Peruvians perforate emeralds 
without metal of any kind ; they use the pointed leaf of a wild 
plantain, with sand and water, and succeed perfectly. There would 
seem to be no real difficulty in the execution of any of the Egyptian 
work with which we are acquainted by the aid of bronze implements. 
Workmen's tools of various Kinds of that metal have been discovered, 
and are familiar objects, having been preserved in many museums. 
But it is not so well known to what degree of excellence the quality 
of the metal attained. Bronze daggers of the earliest date, rival tho 
elasticity of steel at the present day : carpenter's saws, chisels, fish- 
hooks, tweezers, and a rarer relic, a needle, in the possession of Mr. 
Rhind, are all bronze. True, some few objects in iron have at various 
times been discovered, under conditions which have perhaps too 
hastily been accepted as proofs of antiquity, but the conclusion must 
by no means be accepted without further enquiry. For instance, 
Colonel Vyse found a piece of wrought iron in an mner joint of tho 
stones near the mouth of one of the air channels of tho great 
Pyramid ; but as that structure had long been the subject of constant 
quarrying and violation, the evidence of antiquity cannot be regarded 
as conclusive. Then Bclzoni found an instrument of the shape of a 
modern sickle, under a sphinx, at Karnak, but the sphinx, with the 
rest of the group, were lying in an " irregular and confused manner, 
as if hidden in a hurry," so that there could be no evidence as to tho 
date of tho sickle found under such circumstances, and Bclzoni, it 
must be inferred, found no other article of iron throughout the whole 
of his researches. Dathanasi wrote, "After eighteen years of la- 
borious research, and after having opened so many tombs in Thebes, 
and in Abydus, I have not met with the most trifling article of iron warn 
of Egyptian origin." It is believed that of tho few objocts of iron 
which nave been brought from Egypt at all, nearly the whole of 
them belong certainly to what is called late time in the archieology 
of the Nile Valley, and the author of " Thebes " believes that it is 
the case, " that there is no recorded personal observation, of the finding 
of any iron objects, under circumstances, or in connection with other 
remains, which would satisfactorily provo their having been con- 
temporaneous with remains of the older date in question. For ex- 
ample, Colonel Vyse intimated that the Duke of Northumberland 
was stated to have brought an iron weapon from Egypt ; but the 
Duke of Northumberland informs me that he knows of no such 
object." Indeed, it would appear, that in every case in which iron 
relics have been discovered in Egypt, there is invariably a link want- 
ing in the chain with which it ;is sought to connect them with 
early ages. 

Tho fact is, the modem demand for relics, Egyptian as well as 
others, has produced a certain supply independent of that obtained 
by actual research ; and no doubt to their supply must bo ascribed 
niany articles which have come to be looked upon as veritable 
antiques. How far this applies to relics from Egypt may be readily 
gathered from the ninth chapter of Mr. Rhind's volume,' wherein he 
describes " some characteristics of the mode of dispersion (of relics), 
whether by traffic or otherwise, which has brought, and is still bring- 
ing, so many Egyptian relics into public and private collections," 

The spoliation of Egyptian monuments dates from the time when 
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obelisks were corri<d away to ho re-erected in tho imperial cities of 
Rome and Bvzantinm ; and, again, from th« of the middle 

ages, w(nn mummy, as a drug, was no favourite a recipe, that 
dealers embalmed their dead contemporaries to nwt the demand 
which the raqsarkcd tombs could not supply. Itv th« earlier half of 
the seventeenth conturv, Kirchcr had made considerable progress in 
tho mysteries of the hieroglyphics, and about 1(SIV> Tlievenor, n 
French traveller in Epvpt, describes the Arab* of Sakkaru a* con- 
tinually occupied ill digging among th« tombs for the purpose of 
selling* the objects which they might discover. The first collection, 
however, of any importance procured systematically, was form ml by 
the scientific commission which accompanied Napoleon's military 
expedition in !TW. A few rears later the pursuit was in fidl progress 
on an extensive scale ; and from that time to thin it has never ceased. 
The chief collectors having been the consular representatives of 
England and France, Mr. Salt and Signer Brovetti, the example of 
organising a regular search wiw soon followed by others, and par- 
ticnlarlv by Belzoni, when, after a rupture with Mr. Suit, for whom 
he had "been acting, he set to work on his own account. " The history 
of relic-gathering in those days is that of one long imbroglio. 
There wen 1 ? quarrels and even fight* between the world ng parties of 
rival collectors. There were difficulties from intrigues and counter- 
intrigues with corrupt local governors. There were disputes l^tween 
c niploycrs and einploved, as to the tonus of service. Then- were mis- 
linderstaudinps in tile communications of sellers and Government 
buyers in Kurope on involved questions of price and public duty. 
There wen? even, at least loeallv, sparks of nntumal ill-feeling aroused, 
chiefly between English and French, in consequence of the right of 
property in tombs, or such like, assumed to vest from priority of dis- 
coverv, being sometimes infringed." Later, in 1*2*, the united 
French and Tuscan commissionSj directed by Champollion and Rosel- 
lini, liegan their labours, the chief object being the investigation of 
the monuments and the publication of the results. The acquisition 
of antiquities, however, naturally followed; and the Louvre and the 
luuseiini at Florence were jrrcatlv enriched. In 0*42-'), n Prussian 
expedition, under the din>ction of" I>-psius, made largo collections in 
Egypt fitr the Berlin Museum. In IWJ1, and sucMcdinir years, 
the Ixoivre again received most valuable additions bv M. Mnr- 
riette's discoveries: and, more recently, the Egyptian Government 
itself has liegnn the formation of a collection, under the agencv of 
the same investigator. Hut, notwithstanding the magnitude of these 
official operations, they have been far exceeded by the collective 
efforts of private persons, such as ltasauiequn, Caviplia, Cailliaud, 
and others, who '-brought together i-onsiderable treasures, by en- 
gaging, directly or indiructly, in excavations ; and most of these have 
found their way to the museums of Europe. Other collections wero 
formed by European residents in Cairo and Alexandria, whose tastes or 
opportunities led 1 hem to seize thcadvoiitapcof thcirposit ion, and secure 
from the fcliah diggers, or the clns-s of go-bet wi-eil dealers, any really good 
relics which then, from a less exhausted si rnrce, came more numerously 
into the local market." Besides these there was the native traffic by 
the villagers, who, particularly at Ocezch, Sakknra, and Thebes, wero 
constantly working among the tombs, sometimes on their own account, 
and sometimes under the guidance of an employer. Dsthamisi lived 
for eight's-.n years at Thebes, engaged in this manner, so that one 
would" expect to find the whole of the remains thoroughly ransacked. 
Such is, however, far from being the case, so well as can be judged ; 
but the investigations, so far as they have gone, have been attended 
with sad destruction to the monuments, and not only by those who 
have not hesitated lo use the temples as quarries, or the frlhhcrn who 
hum suitable stones into lime ; fur the scientific expeditions have not 
been blameless in the matter. Mr. Iihind, while admitting the difii- 
culty of determining where the line is to be, drawn, instances the 
case of the I'rus-iaii expedition under Lopsius, who, in the must mag- 
nificent tomb in Egypt, that of Sethi I., when* corridors, hulls, and 
pillars were in perfect preservation, is stated to have overthrown a 
decorated column to secure a portion of it, leaving the remainder a 
scattered relic on the floor. This, and other doings of a similar 
nature, do not contrast well with the v eneration with which these re- 
mains of ancient art were regarded bv Wilkinson, Hay, and Burton, 
who about the same time laboriously examined and sketched the 
figures on the walls by the dim light of wax candles, rather than 
injure the paintings with the smoke of torches. 

But let not the collector of Egyptian antiquities believe too con- 
fidingly in the genuineness of relics, because they come from Egvpt, 
for the production of spurious relics is carried on systematically, "and 
to a considerable extent. The ordinary /eMlAnr-n shape soft 'stone 
into imitations of large acaraWi ; fasten up scraps of papvrns into 
the semblance of small untouched rolls; char handful* of their last 
years" crop, and mix it with bituminous dust lo give the grain the 
colour of wheat frv.ui the tombs; scratch the royal cartouche on mi 
ordinary vase, and other deception.'*, w hich, however, fail to impose on 



the experienced. Certain dealers, at Cairo, among whom are. Euro- 
peans, attempt more than this ; they engrave inscriptions accurately 
copied from a set of viscera vases, on others thai mav not posses* 
such a feature, and whose valuo is 



feature, and whose valuo is thereby increased fivefold"; then 
bronze figures of deities of the rarer types are multiplied with unim- 
peachable accuracy: the originals, even, being sent to Italy for the 
purpose. One Alf ft Amount, at Thebes, is gri«t in the production of 
searabiei, which form his chief manufacture. The material he em- 
ploys is generally that which the ancients thumselves also largely 
employed, a closi;-grnini'd easily cut limestone, which, after it is graven 
into shape and lettered, receives a gn'eiiish glaw bv being liaked 
with brass filings. Workiug in this wav, says Mr. tlhind, some of 
his copies are singularly j/ood, and as for "his examples of the unim- 
portant coarser sorts, which tho old Egyptians with little care seent 
to have pnsluced in tho some manner, they are not to be distinguished 
from antiques. 

It seems that, twenty years ago, Ali Oamoonl was fmgAged 
in this trade ; for a writer on Egrprian subjects notes that he then 
furnished Ali with appliances to aid his already manifested talent, in 
the hope of Hooding the local market with curiosities, and so saving 
the monuments from biunj; laid under contribution (!). Since that 
time, however, the ambition of Ali has led him to more important 
forgeries, and on the fuilh of Mr. Hhind's having been several times 
in his workshop, and having seen the mysteries of his art, he one davr 
nresenuil a sketch of a group of hieroglyphics, neatly drawn in pencil 
by himself, to beg advice as to his engraving thum on a scarabneus. 
The text, he said, lie had copied accurately from a wall of. Medinet 
Haboo. but he added, that for a cartouche with a king's name, which 
the original there contained, he had substituted another which he 
found to bo of uncommon occurrence, with the view of preparing • 
rarer, and therefore more valuable relic, and he wished particularly to 
ascertain whether there would be any inconsistency between tho 
adopted name and the inscription. The narrator is not aware, if thia 
had been his first attempt in so remarkable a field, but remarks that 
tho residt of a few happy shots in this direction it is rather startling 
to contemplate, if we remember that under some of the kings, and 
particularly Amunoph III., the practice was much followed, of in- 
scribing large scarabfei with important records; the frontiers of his 
empire have been defined on the authority of four such relics, and on 
incident so important as the first indication of the introduction of an 
heretical sun-worship has bis-n founded upon one of them. 

We may return to Mr. lthind's book; but with regard to relics, 
mav repeat with him, [that tho time is fully comu when Egyptian 
antiquities, of certain classes, must have a further voucher for their 
authenticity than merely that thev have been carried from 
Egypt. 

* 

DISTTNflCTSnEO MEN OF SCIENCE.* 

WE are ghul fo bo able to inform our readers, that a large engraving 
has just Imen completed by Mr. Walker, of (14 Margaret 
Street, Cavendish Square, in honour of the men of science who Imvo 
done so much towaids the establishment of onr present Commercial 
prosperity. This work, which may well he called historical, represent* 
fifty-sine illustrious men, living in the earlv part of the present ''flit urv. 
assembled in the Upper Library of the Royal Institution. Tho 
picture is divided into three groups, and comprises authentic portraits 
of our greatest inventors and discoverers in astronomy, cheinistrv, 
engineering machinery, and other departments of science". The central 
group represents Watt, Boulton, Brunei, Dalton, and Cavendish 
seated, and surrounded by Smith the geologist, Wollaston, I>mvv, 
Maudslay, Bciitham, Telford, Murdock, Itennie, Mylne, Chapman. 
Jessop, and others. On the right are Crompton, Cartwright, Tennant 
of Ulasgow, Francis Ronalds, and Charles, Earl Stanhope, engaged in 
conversation; while a little behind stand Bryan Bonkln. Troughton 
the optician, Miller of Balswinton, Symington, Trevithick, Ac. The 
remaining group on the left is formed by Herachel, Maskelvne, and 
.lenner, surrounded by Bailey, I-'rodsham, I/eslie, llayfair, I>ollond, 
Br. Thomas Young, Brown the botanist, Davies Gilbert, Sir Joseph 
Banks, and Captain Kater, celebrated for his pendulum experiments. 
The grouping of so large a number of figures must have been a diffi- 
cult task ; this has, however, been successfullv accomplished bv John 
( Jilbert. the designer of the original picture (drawn by J. F. Skill and 
W. Walker), who, by n skilful combination of various attitudes, has 
given both grace and ease to tho figures represented. The engraving 
has been executed by William Walker and Oeorge Zobel, while the 
greatest care seems to have been taken to secure faithful and authentic 
likenesses. The work is rendered complete by a series of well-written 
memoirs, drawn up by Mr. Walker, jtin., Ui accompany the engraving : 

: Strcrt. C4vnidl«b Sqiwrr. Ttw hood 
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tbia book, wo aru glad to »>>«, is ah»> publieiwd aoporatoly, tu wo should I 
tbjpk then, would be many who, though uiiablo to purrjhaeo Uiu on- 
gTflvjii^, might still like l<> po***) the memoir*. 

♦ 

LABOURERS' COTTAOKS. AND TlfKItt BEARING UPON 
ARCHITECTURE.* 
{nnm-lmlrtl/rom our hut.) 

TIIAVE a» yet said nothing upon one part 'if my proposed subject,— TV 
Is-annr; of Cut -ige-hiiildiiig upon Architecture, properly i*. called. 
TIi. arc several (_'^ih nil «Wrvati..n* which I have mado which obviously 
aj>j.lv .■i|<i:illy t<> fin- xiiuph -st and the mml ornate huiblings : and I horn is 
one 'particular feature, the cottage treatment of which socnis I" me, though 
un-xpcet.slly, vet exactly to taltv, with what t should rceonimond fir 
larger hr.us.-s also, I m-an the treatment of th«- staircase. Wo U.iv.- wrn 
hnw, in the cottage, I.y far rlio m»»f economical, ,i.< U> spa.** and cost, a* 
writ n« tl>'' mixt convenient plan, is ih.it which attaches it to. not compli- 
cate* it with, thi' gnu-ml V.Joi-tc of tin- house. I think the name principle 
•hould ho applied t<> all staircases, making them mthi-r cxrn scenes, or 
annexe*, than contained within the main wall!, of tho house. I hanlly 
i-v.r see a plan for a modem house, wherc the insertion of the staircase 
docs not to sjioil 1 arrangement and communication of the room* — 
st any rati- to curtail the hall or darken the passages; and I have wldom 
found a difficulty in finding a place when, if th.- staircase w.rc annex- d to 
the general Mni'k of tlo building. tJio ill-arraiigemeut might not ho obviated, 
ami many additional conn-ni. nc« •* gained As to th.- lighting and airim-sii 
of the staircase itself, and th" ext-mal U.nity m> naturally obtained, 1 
noil not nay a word. W. all know how much tho fini*t examples of old 
domestic arvhif. cturo n»r, 1m if It internally and > xtoni.illy. to this sejurato 
treatment of thi- staircase. I would almost Ix-lti-ve that, by tho improved 
com I iuatioii of spues., which thin give* to tho general plan, even the ad- 
dition.-il i X[htw would be small, Certainly, if tin- small, st margin were 
allowot! for t-ffi ot or ornamentation. noah. ro would it Is- better bestowed; 
and th- variety anil ori-rin.ilitv of design which such a foaturc would offer, 
imd almcl necessitate, woul.j. I think, udvaiitaj.ously compensato for tho 
no-wuce of mui h appli.-il d.-cornlion in otlior part*. 

Nor n- i-l I say huw strictly apulii-atlo to llio htenrat cla«» of Imildingti 
nr.- tho-.- priiiciph^ whi. li an- alwolutrly inip.mtiv.- in th- rotta?'-; viz., 
that .-IfW-t ^imild Ik- ol-tainrd not hy Btrilinin« to pro.lm-<- it. lmt I.y oarry- 
in« orit in pnnil pn.ipo-tion, and rorahiiiing in due harmony, what i* 
c->"ontiiilIy rifpii-iti- f-'r tho i-onvi-ni.-n."" of thi' hon»f ; ho»- i-ntir> ly all 
nhaiio. i-.nd ronci al.-d eon*f ruction" an- to Iw cudu-wrd ; how tho intt-rior 
»-.iut»of the hoc*- mini jriTo the chanu-ter to tln> outwarvl ch-TOlion, and 
not .i ptvcoiicriM-d i-l.-vation warp the interior amiinji-incnt.-i to it* linen. 
I am convinced that, of all the *>-eall«l picturesque c-otfaae* built during 
this r.-ntun-, the external view was draan U fon- the (jronud plan w is do- 
NijrriHl -indeoil, fifty years apo, I think that this mujit have Us n the pro- 
frwionnl pnii-tin- with i\-tfanl to all cLise. .< of huildiuss. And rv.-n now. I 
f. ar, tin- lur.~)uc idea of what is wanted for a rerUin sile floats through 
tho mind, l^fop- the prowiio wants of tho future occupier iin> lintenod t^. 

Hut tliem is yet one itill morn distinctive practical tVarins of rottage- 
Imildin^ upon Inch an-hit.Htnro which I would iiwist, upon. It in a 
Utopian idea to »ii|>|io»e tluit wo sh.dl ever a^ain ac\piie>i-o in a «iii(ile 
national stylo of nrvtiit' clnr . The ag.s of the overj»weriim influence* of 
m:it-t.-r-n>iiids and of the enishinjt |»>w. r of domin.-utt majorities arc pone 
l>y, in that as in other thinirs. Individual mind will assort its ind.-pi-ndeneo, 
thoui,'!i often, indwl. nior.. to the satisfaction of tli<- pe.mon than of tho 
rommnuity. And we may expi^t. rn.m and mure, that crotchets willho pn>- 
miiif-nt, and that 'folli.-s" will l-e huilt — only thin diverR'-meiit will 
Isocnie so common tint they will not lon^- r l>c eallc<l "fi^Hiea.*' .Still, one 
atylo may hy tho mo^t cs.mpelcat jud^-s Is deemed more suited to our 
climate ami nvjuin-meiits thai: unotU.-r, unit, if al-ly treated and provod oy 
pxperieiic-- In h, so, it will become p.-nrr»lly ad ij.tisl. and in a limit. si 
wiwe. I»e nutional. For ultimate suoiv-a, it is necessary that it be both 
founded on the example* of pa-t times and dt-vx-li>[»sl to the vxi^'uciea uf 
the present. Th.-re is nothing prssl in old ar.-hit«sturt' which it must 
c-sehew — iinftiiug ^si.hI in new dis-MVcrirs of material or construction 
which it must not adopt. It tnii't 1h- frve alike fm:u pislantry and new 
fanchila , ' r1 *- Tv!i-<tie, in our »ni*o t it must be; hut it must have a prr- 
radine; principle, and this, I think, it must noclt whence the principles of 
all our great institutions an- derived in the past history of our own country. 
But th.- stvle will only establish itself hy its same*". No fon-punc theory 
i» of any avail. It mn«t prove its own self •• S.lvitur uslificando." I 
ncsxl not miy that I mys. If would have no coiifidcnco in tho pennanonco or 

iin-valen'N> of -my style in England that wan not iVmndcsl on our old 
iivlodi iin-!iit«s-tur<- ; and 1 fiat tliat U a fctliuK injjrain.sl in tho national 
rnind, the history of cottape lmildinp shows. Whcnv T far in tho country, 
away from schools of design or provincial ri-ck-sniffa, huiiding has gone, on 
traditionally, unintcrfered with hy loeturcsi or Isjoks, then- the old English 
ntyle has prevailed ; and what arc n-ally ootta^CTH "f national Oofhic (if I 
m««t use that term) have li.s u Imilt within the Inst fifty years. 

While the fuhion of the day rai-c't the ncij>hl.onrini; ^jnim's hail in 
Jaeols in, Carnliue, IHi'cli, I'alladian. tirecian, mock-Ontliic. Italian. Ryaan- 
tim-, on.- after the other, whatever hapivucl to |«. th>- pn-vailinK piode 
in London circles, the viltogu iiuih>u in muiiy Mow districla of thu midland 

• P^er read bjr til. Itnrn)*! CiKm j»u u th* ArthnwtarU MufCiHP. Mata 



countie* w»ot on by hin rub- of thnm!.. following the old firms of doirn 
ami window*, grooving the «mn moiildiiij^-, fixing on the same hoary hinge*, 
glaring with the aaaio nuarries — making the modest house he was budd- 
ing fur lumself th* wrilatdo offspring of the abbeys, and ttm casf|,», and 
th« graagin which wcr>- lying negle.-r.-d in ruin around him. It i* curions 
how, every now and then, in ont-of-th.-way village, we eomi- to window* 
inserted in tho ehi»n-h"s within the last two hundred years infinitely moro 
tnn. in ehirict. r and <1 -tail to ;h- style of the church than the inseHi.H« 
of rovivi»l Oothi.-Um. Rat in cottage* and small fann-houses the ira.lili.rn 
of nalional style was absolutely unbroken : the mouldings, ind.ssl, latterly 
Ns-atno more flat, and the elevations inon- insipid; the inmrcss of tho out- 
side wood wan visible onongli np-m th.-m to show thnt it was not in. ro 
Chinese ci.pyistn, but a living sryle ; biit s.i isiutiiiiiotis was it, rli.it I feel 
sure that in tho county of Northamptonshin' aloiii a diligi "' stinlcui mighf 
make a catena of sm-h Imildiuir* fonn tho nft.s-nth ii ntury to the tiino- 
t.-enth, from tho inseriliod <lat.-s still exiuting. withnut an interval of moro 
thau ten or fifteen years in any generation. 

Hut i bin tradition has now almost, if not entirely, passed away. With 
thu carpentiT it is certainly extinct, and his moulding planes un- nnw of 
the so-called classical type, and the few b»)k* to which lie has n'coursc all 
piiinl to th.- same Kte.notyp.-d part.-rns. All hati.tii-r.ift work has now got 
into this one gi\*>vc ; aad architctt* wilt I think, b- ar mo out in saying, 
that if a common workman (I will not say in ee.-].-siastical. for tho 
demand for churchwork has already formed a school uf its own, but) 
in domestic work, if n common workman is li ft for a moment to his own 
dcvi.vs, however medieval may bo thu character of the designs nn which ho 
is engaged, he at one- fall* into the conventinnal classic style of his appn n- 
tic«hip. It is this which give* an unreal chnrartT to the prevalent 
medieval architi-ctiire. A house is built, in which the architect h,'< given 
the most correct forms f.rr all the leading features, n iy. h.is drawn .»it all 
the details, pn«edented or characteristically dev. |i)[ms], in the stvle h>- has 
adopted: bnt nn sooner is the workman left to finish off by himself a 
shutter-panel or a door-handle, than the vulgan-st typo of the workshop is 
Mraightway introduced, marring the effect and n-ality of the whole 
composition. 

Now to moot this, I know of no way but by estnblishod architects eon- 
dt-s. ending to give to the cottage-builder the most elegant yet the simplest 
forms that the commonest use of brick and w.swl can adopt. An-'iiteeturo 
of course has risen, historii-ally, from the hut to the palace; but, when 
once established as an art. it hits ih-*'riidod in its influence from the palace 
to the hut. 

It would tio pedantry to suppose it possible to reverse this onlcr now ; 
and to argue that ogr new style, or new developement, must begin from the 
simple idemeiitM of good cottage building; and *o ri*e fill it modified the 
mansion or the church. Rut |<rnctirailly, I believe, we shall never have a 
real, living style, till we have imbued the workniim with fnie principles 
in the use of the wood and the bri?k with which h - nukes the d-s.re and 
cornices of his own dwelling. We must, in the instance of the carpenter, 
teach his jjood sense to use the simple chamfer, and his fancy to design the 
pleasing stop-chamfer, in tho phie« of the monldincs and d "retailing, to 
which In is wedd.sl. We must make him, a* it wen-. Login afresh ; using 
wood in the bold natural style in which our ancestors used it five centuries 
ago. but without pcilantically tying him to any normal forms, If we could 
once get true principles of cirjicntcring into oar cottages and our builders' 
workshops, wo should have the tiasc of a national stvle to work upon, and 
iiis-d have no fear of mis-iinga right drvclopemcnt. Now. in the commonest 
buildings then- i* a waste of btlsjur in bad forms and surface polish, which 
are ranch m-.re costly than well-pn|sirtioned n-alities; and the simple 
boiiuty of onstniction il form is alm^nst always distn>tcfnl to the workman, 
and he lalsnu-s at if against the grain. I tow wc an' to attain the outwanl 
truth of construction, whether by beginning to educate in our workshops 
and cottagi-s, or by carrying it down to this humbler uphero by the »uc. 
cessful n-sults in higher art, it is not for mc to say; but I believe that if 
we could, us a rule, gi-t rid of all shams anil false onuum-nt in our eottaiics, 
the improvement would gradually ri>c upwards, and cmr builders would not 
be, as now, working In a conventional gniovn of their <iwn, unr>enn<iated by 
any living principle, and with no sympathy with the higher art of the 
architwt. 

It is on this gronnd that T would ask th fl moat exalted architect not to 
deem cottage building ls-neath his care. 1 think he would there bam 
rttihti). lie would w<.rk up from the rudest form of materials and con- 
stitutional nceessif ie_s. to the noit pns:ious sulistances uud lie- highest art. 
If I were conducting an architectural studio, I »hould first put U-fire the 
student, not an clalsir.it.- frieze, or a .li.ijx-rcd [sinelliug to i-ipy — not a 
portion of the I'lirtheiiou or of Wi-stminster Abls-y -- but a wi ll-de«igiied 
and wcll-fitted cottage ; make him b-ani how to fix tho lintel of n door in 
carpentry, or chamfer the tirick of a window -jamb — and to grad-tally 
carry hira onwards to higher things. We scum griatly to want, in an 
educational vi.w, a n-turn to simplicity. If therm is an an-hitcctunil 
sketching club. I wish they would take for a subject at their next meeting 
a flvi-i-haiul>en-d cottage. I believe they would find it a mon- difficult 
pn.blcm than a Palladian hotel, or a meili.i'vil town hall. Rut till real 
(•.•mas has undertaken this, and given the key-note to the proportion* of 
aiudows and chimneys, and the details of ilsirs and staina-cH, we must be 
content with the alsirtions whicli exhibit themsc!v,-s it nn>le[ cottages, nianv 
of which, while failing in real ac-oiuiiiislation, an-i-vcseins to every .slueal.il 
beholder, and .com absolutely to rejoice ill their ngline«,a» if the absence 
of beauty rnaured convcnicuco of plun. I am convinced that there is no 
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necessary connection of ugliness with usefulness in * rotrage, more than any 
other building. Indeed, I believe that the tnw expression of usefulness 
will be ala'ays beautiful ; bat then, in tbe present state of art-work eda- 
cation, we cannot leave this expression to the bricklayer and the carpenter, 
but most look to the refined mind of the true architect to condescend (if 
it be so considered) to design the building under which the man, who 
curries out his noblest ideas into form, lives day by day, and imbibes un- 
conscious lessons. _ d ' nd 

stone construction — with tbe component parts of struct ores in good pro- 
portion, and working drawings and sections of details in each material, 
such as might be required fur their own homes, put into the hands of tbe 
apprentices of the present generation, might in time work a great and 
glorious revolution in Rrit iah art. I wish the idea would commend itself 
to some one of the distinguished professional members of our architectural 
museum which professes especially to take the art-workman under its care. 

The idea may seem too trivial and simple ; but I own, that among the 
many more ambitions propositions for raising^Oie character of our national 



FOXHILL, NEAR LEEDS. 

THIS house, of which we give an engraving on the opposite page, is situate 
at Weetwood, a few miles from Leeds, and is built on the brow of a 
thickly-wnodcd bunk, shelving rapidly down to a small streamlet, the Adel 
Beck (Ace* being the Yorkshire name for a rivulet). It is built of sandstone, 
partly quarried on the site and partly obtained from the Wcrtwood quarry, 
which is close at hand. From the flat roof of the tower, over the entrance, 
very extensive views can be obtained on all sides, as there is very little, if 
any, higher ground for many miles round. The view ahows the south-west 
and south-rust fronts. Tbe library window and large bow of drawing- 
mom are to the south-west ; the smaller bow of the drawing-room, that of 
the dining-room, and the window of the morning-room between them, are 
to the south-east. The receding wing contains nursery accommodation on 
the first floor; kitchens, larders, &c. (north-west); and butler's pantry, 
servants' hall, 6*c (to south-east), on ground floor; and wash-house, laundry, 
wine cellars, <6e., on basement story, which is entirely above ground on 
south-east side. 

The house is entered by an open porch in the tower, 1k.11, with cloak- 
room and saloon, from winch the four principal rooms are entered, and 
from which the principal staircase, ascends. The servants' rooms are on 
the -top story of the main building. 

The glass porch, seen to the right of the dining-room window, is to the 
garden entrance ; and the conservatory stands immediately in front, at the 
end of the terrace flower garden. 

The contractors are, -Whitcley, mason; Winn and Fawson, joiners ; 
Walsnn, sinter; Wrlister, plumber and glazier; Singleton and Tranant, 
smiths; Bmnton, plasterer; Wood, painter. 



ON THE FORMATION OF A NATIONAL MUSEUM OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE VIEWED IN CONNECTION WITH ITS BEARINGS 
UFON MEDIEVAL ART. 

ON Tuesday evening, Mr. Oiorob Ou.fb.ict Scott, RA_, F.S.A, delivered 
a Lecture in the Theatre of the South Kensington Museum, before the 
members and friends of the Architectural Museum, " On the Formation of a 
National Murom of Architecture, as viewed especially in its connection 
with the Mediaeval Styles." The chair was occupied by the President of tho 
Architectural Museum, Mr. A. J. B. BnutsroaD Horn, who briefly intro- 
duced tbe lecturer. 
Mr. Scott said ;— 

Having been mmowhat actively concerned in the first establishment of 
the Architectural Mtwcum, — and the collection there made having been 
either temporarily or permanently deposited in the hands of a government 
department, who are supposed to have in contemplation the formation of a 
National Museum of Architecture, I have thought it not out of place to offer 
some suggestions as to what such a National Museum ought to be ; but, in 
doing so, to direct my attention more particularly to that part of it in which 
I feel most interest— that which would illustrate the architecture and the 
arts of the middle ages. 

A museum may be defined as a depository in which objects, illustrative of 
science and art. are collected and exhibited for purposes of instruction and 
study. 

Its great uses are to facilitate the studies of those who cultivate the 
arts and sciences which Uiey illustrate, and to excite interest in thnn in the 
mind> of others. They have also a secondary use, as being places where 
objects of interest, which would otherwise be likely to be lost or dissipated, 
or to perish from decay or other causes, may be cared for and permanently 

preserved. 

When the museum i" piMie or national, it performs, or fiouU perform, 
the«e duties on a grand scale, and for the use and ItcneDt of tile pMU: 

Limiting our oomoderation to a museum of art, I would say that it* di- 
rectors ought to devote their energies primarily to collecting such objects as 
are worthy of the itndy to the practical student of art, and us would U-nd to 
fonn the public t;«*»« up<Mi n true and healthful standard. Secondarily, to 
the illustration of the history of art in its various schools and periods ; and 



tJuraUy, to the conservation of such movable specimens as would otherwise 
be in danger of being lost or destroyed, provided such works are of actual 
merit or of value as bearing upon art-history. 

Concentrating, again, our attention upon arehittcturt and its sobsidiary 
arta, let ua endeavour to apply to it the general rules above stated. 

An architectural museum should illustrate the kuioryof architecture, and 
it is hard to conceive of anything more intort. -sting than a collection which 
would really and honestly perform so noble a duty. 

The history of architecture is the history of the world; it is tho history 
of the changing power and dominion of races and nations; it is the history 
of human thought, and of the growth, the fluctuations, the decay, and tho 
revival of human civilisation; and worthily to illustrate such a subject 
would be indeed a noble undertaking ! This should not, however, be the 
primary nim. The gn-ut sr.d vital object to be aimed at is the actual pro- 
motion of art amtmgtt ourtelvtt, and it is to this object that the beat ener- 
gies of those engaged in such a work should be directed. In the first place, 
it is pretty obvious that, while illustrating in their degree other classes of 
architecture, such a museum should be mainlv devoted to the two great 
classes of architecture which are actually practised amongst ourselves, and 
which are familiarly, though somewhat unmeaningly known as "Ctatste" 
and "GotAie" 

It may be asked why these two classes of art should be selected from 
among the multitude which have prevailed in different ages and countries. 
Is it merely from tbe accident of their chancing to be practised by us at the 
present day ? By no means. Tho reasons are founded loth upon history 
and upon intrinsic merit Classic architecture founds ita historic claims, 
firstly, upon the great fact that it originated among those nations of antiquity 
whose glorious privilege it was to unite in one main channel the several 
streams of the civilisation of tho ancient world, to collect and concentrate 
nil that was worthy of perpetuation in its previous course, and to bring it, 
with its arts, sciences, and literature, to the highest perfection which they 
attained ; and, secondarily, upon the fact, not much leaa important, that what 
remained of the civilisation of these favoured nations of antiquity supplied 
the germ from which a second civilisation sprang — that of which we now 
enjoy the blessings. 

Gothic architecture, on the other hand, founds its historical claims on the 
met that it is the indigenous architecture of that family of nations to whose 
custody that new civilisation was committed, and that it belongs to ourselves 
as a lending member of that family ; and that, though it has for some cen- 
turies been superseded by the revived architecture of the ancient world, it is 
now in its own turn revived by those nations among whom it originated, and 
is familiarly used by them side by side and on equal terms with that which 
had for a time supplanted it. 

I will not dwell upon the former of these branches of art ; but will now 
cou centra to my attention upon that in which I personally feet the greatest 
interest, and tile illustration of which, through the medium of a national 
museum, is the subject of my present paper. 

I will first state — what often seems to be lost sight of— that it was not the 
historical claims of this stvlo of architecture, strong though they are, which 
brought about ita revival. Its opponents often seem to suppose the converse of 
this, and to think that, by directing their arguments against those claims, 
they shall undermine a movement which, gloriously 'supported though it is by 
historical claims And associations, originated wholly in an appreciation of 
the merits and beauties of the architecture, and its suitableness to our wants. 
On this subject, however, I will not dwell further than to say that if you do 
not/rW the beantics and perceive the intrinsic merits of this wonderful style 
of architecture, I fear it would be hopeless for me to attempt to convince you 
of them. If you wish to know my views on this point in detail. I will take 
the liberty of referring you to the first and the last of my lectures at the 
Royal Academy. They are reported in the Builder and Building Anns, in 
March and April 1867, and in February lftOO. 

Now, let us digress for a short time to consider what are the means by 
which a practical art like architecture is to be most successfully learned and 
its advancement best promoted. 

Architecture, it should never be forgotten, differs from the sister arts of 
sculpture and painting in this groat and most important quality ; that ita 
productions are not the actual handiwork of the leading artist himself, but 
that it unites under its banDcr not only its two noble sister arts themselves, 
but also an almost innumerable train of subsidiary arts, each of which con- 
tributes its quota towards the perfection of the architect's work, and vies 
with others in rendering it noble and magnificent. When we speak, there- 
fore, of architectural instruction, we mean, not only that of the architect 
himself, but of all the artists who work under his banner. 

It is a general fault in England, nt the present day, that those who follow 
a practical art take too low a view of its artutic na distinguished from ita 
practical clement. Thus, with our manufactures, the workmanship is often 
excellent; the taste very rarely so. Our artisans arc often giant* in me- 
chanical *lc:M, b-.it jnijrTiifM in art. 

The same has been the case with the arts subsidiary to architecture ; and, 
though a great revival has taken plsce, those who have advanced the most 
best know how great is still the need of reformation. 

This reformation must, however, l>egin at the fountain-head. The same 
precedence of the mechanical over the artistic which has obtained amongst 
our manufacturing and our architectural workmen, has existed also amongst 
architects themselves. We do not wish to bo le»s practical — far from it .' — - 
lwit to be more artistic. And, if we aim at raising tbe architecture of our 
day as an <trf, we must begin by giving a more distinctly artistic tons 
to the education of our architects. The absence of any recognised and 
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dcfioul futility fnp "l^UiniuE tlj>- ilasa of instruction r*s|uiri*l ta supply thi* 
very g. in ml in-. <J, i* one of the great i*t hindrance a Ui the adrawvtui lit of 
mir'art. TIi> Institute i-f British Architect* have bi<u considering for a 
long tinan juist thu organising uf u h. vcre examination uf yuuug ai\-|jili<-t-s; 
but tljr-v have never, to my known dgc, taken any sli p to aid tin ir ulucji- 
tinn. Tlii' junior institution (th. Architectural Association) have, in sutur 
degp-e, taken tin- niikttor up, and haw establiidied class- s for mutual im- 
provement —a Mcp worthy nil praise, jml the rurtlwinincc of which 
yierit* the serious attention of rv. ry lover of ur. bit' cturc. 

If 1h' rw hit) present any students of architecture, let nio caroi-*1ty and 
neriously pm-* this suljcet upon their attention. In an architect's office 
you can h-arii the more meihutiii-al and business-like parts of your art ; 
nuil you there, and there h/oik, learn this itf >j^l ioat iun of such art i«t ie "kill 
a» vim n»T posses* to actual utiil practical work; but that artutir tkiil 
ilfilf must lh' impaired ctsevihcre, and by your own imlivi.lu.il exertion*. 
I wish it, however, to tin distinctly uiidcrstoiHl that I ha arlislic. skill 1 am 
speaking of n lfit"-* to app/i-i!, not } > H t.,ridl, art ; that which will make 
y.iur building* uuMi' wnrVj of art, as distinguidn<l from that which only 
enables you to make pleasant piitunsof llittiu. This last-nanicd cLuai of 
nrt in nut In 1"' dc.spisi-d ; it will further your inter st*. If yuii arc »l»o an 
arti.st in the higher anil mor- practical sense, it will do psad liy isimmend- 
iug your ^ooff dcaign* to public favour; nhil*> if you fail in skill of thin 
higher class, it will do jrjn-at harm hy obtaining favour for your {*«/ 
designs. 

Wb-n rrol architectural nrt was ljjgl)«-«t thi« tiictorial power to not much 
rnltivut.il. It is not infant anhit-rtural skill, but only tli.i menu* i>f pro- 
moting 1 In- adoption of tb<i approval oi' your di-*ign*, whether good or hail. 
A* hud designer* often possess il, or i-.m ol.uin it* uid, tin not hy any on an* 
neglect it, or you will give thini an advantage ov>-r you ; hut alu-uy* p-niriu- 
hi r that, lit < li)qiun<.-i-. it in n mighty i iitfini- of (pn«I or i vil, ac«onliuK an 
I lint whii-h it <?omiiii-ijiI« to (xipuljir farour in nohl" or vil.-. Thi- artistic 
jH.wi-r, Iiowpvit, wlij.-h I am urging yon to tultivnli- i» I In- powi-r of making 
Dohh' <l'"ijrii*, ami nf i-lothing thi-m, when rin ninitan<-oa pt nuit, witli ooblv 
ij.viir.ilioli, whith. r in the form of archit.rtiiml cirring, «rnlptnre, paintinu. 
or nthrr ilecf.Kitivi. art. Tin- first [Kirt - th.- jiowi r of artual an'hit. ilumt 
ili^i-^n mnnnl 1»- urviiiirn! without the most can ful, tli-l.-rmini-J, and mn- 
timiiil fiduly of ixirting work*, acfompanii-il hy a oumt uit, though not u 
ti lf-oonfi.li-iit, f-ririfisiiri of th.-ir m<-rit« and thi-ir faults. It is ridii-uloua to 
.snppo-H' that siu-h nn art a* arehitn-tun- i* to lx- h-arm-d without I In- nnwt 
mn-fitl tfudy of its rxisting prrnlui'tion*, or that orixiiudity is likily to hr 
4i-vi-lu|»il u|«m a K-u-is of h»nomiici' ; and it is rqually nnlikuly that merl- 
l. m-i- »nll hi- att.iin.sl «oh-ly through tin- nnsliiim of kaowhih}", without thi- 
n»i»1 ji-nloii* and i-.mful i mining of tin- ryr to the mom di lioati- and Mrupulouh 
|» ro(ption of thcrijsht and th'- vnvinjr in funn anil proportion. Tin* want of 
thi* it thn must frying »ln in inoth rn architi-i-ture, es|»H-ially, I four, in thin 
iHmntry. Continoally is thn more cultivated cyi- off.ndi-d hy d'ncorda, 
which in music would *ct thn very t<-<-th on <sl(?-. I know not how to 
advi-Hi yon on tbLs jmint. Thi* d. licacy of pt-roi ption in in somi- di?i(i*o 
intuitive, hut that jt is not wholly fo i> pMvi>l hy th« fact that tho wnrkx 
of Mini; (Kirtnil* an- nrarly all hiirniouiotu, whilo ut otlur pt-ri<*U thin 
harmony sii ms only occasionally to havi- l«cn stained. Tile only ruh- I 
can supgrs) is the iVn/oi« c«Hiniti<m of tie nft. .\> tin p-cali st of jnoralistii 
luw Kviil, " K<-« p thy Ai-nrf with all -.UUdcncc, for out of it aro th* ia-uu* of 
life," so may one »ay to thi- archilict, "K«-i-n ihino ryr with all dili-.'. noc, 
fiir out nf it aro thi: isiucn of nrt." JJrvfT allowyouu cy« to p-t uocuntoniod 
to or to ctmilone »-rror» nf proportion, evni in work* which in other renpocts 
yon rcnerutc fi>r th« uohh* art which clotben theia, anil uiurh l«-s* allow of 
any di-lihi>rat«> error in your own design*. To avoid th<*o bU>mishes, 
sketch your dr«i<rn* over and over sjjain, uo matter how fcliffhily- anil roughly, 
rej.-i-linfj vip>rounly even-thin^ ayainst which the eve n hi ls, and never 
permittinK a proportion whi> ]| it hua niue lundemnisl to n-main even for a 
minute hefon- you. fur ocular perception is most delicate, and it* in«tiiiclf 
may lnj blunted l.y dwelling even for a few *oennd» upon what it* first 
itopn si.ii m n.iw to 1* wmng. Jfevi-r clothe a form with d.-lail or with 
ple.want drawing till its propr.rtioni haw lwn thoroughly sifted aud 
rij;orou»ly enmvt.sl; and if ymi f.-ar that you have, hy dw. lling tow long 
or too indulgently "u|>on what you have Dkitrlml, pnjudiniil your eye 
in ita favour, put it away and attend to wmetliiug else, or take 
the opinion of «>rae uuprejiidicesl iierson in wlione eorrei tne** of eye you 
Imvo confidence; for first impressionn of another will often com-ct yiw 
own. 

A* to otttainins a knowledge of architecture, I cannot too oflntj or too 
utronuly urif can-fu! *ki ti-hing from fir»t-r.ilo example*. Tho ntndeiit of 
clasxic architecture: Ls uiuhr a diKidvunlage, a* if» original and lw*t ex- 
amples are in other lamb.; hut with thote who pumue tho other groat 
branch of architectural art, the i-.i-u i« v, ry differant ; for though in most 
piirta of KiinviK- he will lind constant and ever-varying ohjivtn of »tady, ho 
cau never go far from home without finding anions tho monuments of our 
own country prodiutiniia ei[iially deaerviilg and is|u-illy instructive, To 
the ali-dent, then, of liofhie arehiteeturo I would concentrate my advice on 
this point in one word — " .SKF.TCU." Ami, if any one ailvico* the negteet 
of thin, I assure you that he *tand» ipto facto nelf-eondemned a* a false 
teacher. I want you, howevrr, to add to thi* a great deal more. 1 w«nt 
you to ohtaiii distlm t and |>r<s;i.ie itistrurtioii in art in all it« l»-iiring« iij-on 
an-hitecturo. I want to urj;.. upon vou to study figiin nli-aw \n\>, aniirul- 
ilrawing, the dniwing oi' foliot?-, whether natural or iin-hitn-tiir.il, the 
ci-iiihinatj.«i of figure* aud aiiiuuda with foliage, the desii«uiii« of coli.unal 
docorution in all itn hranchc*, aud of ovory other dtwrative art which 



bears upon aroliiti-cturo. 1 want to urgn u|H->n you the neis-wiily for tho 
nystematie h-aruiu^ of all tbc«! kimiii of drawing, uiid tho otstaining of a 
uertivt mastery of them ; and not only thi*, but that yon should I euro, in 
»oii)i- di-v{reo a! least, the actual praetici of |.lu«e arts. Human hf> is not 
loin; enough to d > tho latter tlju.-ouglily ; hut now, in the days of your 
youth, you can do it ti a certain extent, even ut the sacriileo of n f w 
frivolou* anm»i inc-iits. You havo einharked on a noble art. Make its 
cultivation take the prc.vdcniv of all inferior pnr*uits. To efTi-ct thi*. 1 
am disios.-d to think that .viiuhiu.ition is n.-i-.-«ary. A nocii-ty of studeuN 
mi^'lit he fonnis], uiid aid.nl by oth. r*, tor obtaining the l*-st iu-triii toiN in 
all this»i hram-lnn of art. wliieh e.u-h »tn.].-iii singly would find inipo**ibU\ 
I r.inieitly cimmeud thi* to your united >■■ -i:sidi-r..tiou. And, alsivi- all, do 
it «: oi«w, or your own individual sii.iro in the coming n-f -rnuOion will !*• 
h«l, 

I will only add one piece of advioo to young a»chitcct«. /*> ml make 
Onxiox o tuhtlitntr far A'!. 

There in at all times an -vr-varying set of opinion* afloat us to mattcn 
of nrt, — nnd the~o who ride on the wave of the Ust-re.x-ived opiuiou of 
their party -- hi- it good or had — nro apt to Ihi viewed by th«m*. Ivc* 
aud their companions as onicular, ijuite irn-spcilivu of their own attain- 
nifiits or skill. What 1 would, then, say i* this; hold what opinions you 
like, so loug a* you make yourselves artists, and you will noim- right in tho 
end ; but hold what opinions you like, if you neglect tu niakoyounn Ivc* artist -v, 
yon will never be g-»>d for much. 

1 will add aunt her *uggi-»tion. Now lot-your appreciation of the 
demerit* of the present ago in matters of art b-ad you into a sneering, 
snpen iliou*. and is.ntTnptnou* way of speaking and thinking of what you 
»■«; but rnthi r let it impel ymi ouwardu all the more vehemently in making 
ffmirtrhvi exception* to the censur-- you pass upon otkrn. We ismtinuallv 
lh-*r {ssMon* B{*'akiug in u di-conl« nt.-d and hojn h«« tone of contempt of 
what others are doing, without exhibiting any very strong sign* of exertion 
to acquire read j-ower* of art th?m*thMi. I unze yon to reverse this htbit, 
and learn tu think kindly and favouraMy of the effort* of otAees, while you 
keep np a riyarau* ceumrthip over j(/i>i(rs/Vtv«. And make all you *cc in 
other*, whether of suis^*** or of failure, act a* only so many incentives to 
the determined pressing forward of ^ot"- own artistic training. 

What I have urged respecting the artistic education of the architect 
himself, appliisi almust pn-ci« ly to that of the architectural urt-Workmau. 
lie ha* .in easier task, because bis efiurta are concrntrutod upon a simile 
art ; while on the other hand, he suffers w-verely from his very limited 
facilities of obtaining instruction, and of seeing objects worthy of hi* 
study. The aim, however, i* precisely tho same; awl 1 would say to the 
art-workman as to.the architectural sludout, make yourself really an artist : 
jealously cultivate a delicate accuracy of eye; diligently study the linest 
priKluet ion* of your art in it* lft*jit days, and add to all thi* (or I would 
rather say, unite with it, and thoroughly mix up with and knead into it* 
very Kubftiince), a constant, devoted and loving study of (he production* 
of nature, whether animal or Vegetable. 

I think with art-workmen as with architectural students the gnNitost hope 
of obtaining a real artistic training would be in combination for self-im- 
provement —a clubbing together to obtain instruction iu drawing, &c. I 
wnold especially urge the cultivation of figuro and animal drawing. In this 
our i-arvcrs, iic-, arw the most deficient, and to this they should direct their 
beat attention ; not so much with the direct object of becoming figure »nilp- 
tors. as to facilitate the free introduction of animal life in combination with 
architectural caning, a power which nur be«t carvers very rarely possess, 
but which is absolutely n«t-»**ry to th- perfecting of their art. 

Now, with the actual stuilcot. a« distinguishinl fmrn those who have 
made a certain degree of proficiency, there can bo no doubt that the 
training in frequent and raisful copying (whether by drawing, mrslellinf. 
or carving) from models of undoubted merit. Every art i* neijiiiri-d in the 
first instance by submitting implicitly to routine : no one would believe that 
the mechanical drilling which a soldier ha* to go through, would do much 
to touch him actual lighting, yi-t it i« fonnd practically that swrr** nlm>- 
aolutely d.-|iei]iU uijoii it, aud »i> well did tlie ancient Konians know this, 
that — as Gibbon, I think, remark* — they calbsl their army by a name not 
derived from their ultimate duty »f faklm;/. but froni their pn-panitorj- duty 
of exercising. Noon--, again, would lielievo that the dumb show call<*l •' p>^i- 
tion drill " wonld make a man a good rifle shot ; and a thousand parallel 
ease* is.uld lx- ins-tanewl to show how skill in any pursuit i* to be attainrd 
by submitting, for a time, to what may be accounted a* i/wrf/pry. Art is 
not an i veeption to this rule, and I would n-emnmend its younger students 
(and perhaim of In rs. if they have not already pa«»ed tfiroiit'b the ordeal) to 
put themselviH through a diligent course of the most i-an ful drawing or 
modelling from the best examples they can find, before they venture n|ion a 
freer lino of study. P.y thi« they will attain a tvirroet appr«-:.itioii of 
tnitlifnlness nf line, and of the importance of presi'sion of detail, and they 
will find that it will greatly facilitate their future and less mechanical studies, 
and in the end promote, rather than fi lter, originality. 

It may ap|>cur that I havo lieen departing widely from tho subject of my 
paper; the very contrury is the ca»c. It t» u»ele*s to treat of what n 
mnss um of nrrhileeture tdionld he without first considering its necessity and 
the uses it is to serve. 

I think what I hare said respecting the art education of architects :i'«1 . 
ttrvhiti-etiir.il workmen will make this pretty clear. 

Architectural student* may, it is true, visit the actual building* which 
contain the ohje-M of their »1ady. they aw( ilo so ir.d- ed, and they rf,. it; 
but, even wiUi tliam, it ia impo«ihle to do thiaao often and so ayate«n«- 
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tically aa to form the staple of their studies. Tney need, in addition to 
this, facilities for constant practice nod self-tuition, they want a place where 
they may continually n-fer to the finest examples, where they may pursue 
their studies and practise their hand and eye continually, and on all occa- 
i when a apart- hour i* at their command. 
"1 if this ia so necessary for tho student of architecture, — nay, for the 
r himself, — how greatly more pressing ia its necessity to the art- 
workman t Instead of wondering and saying ill-natnred things about the 
deficiencies of our carvers. Ice., it seem* to me half miraculous that they 
should be able to learn their arts at all. Those who have aimed at classic 
art would hero never seen its original productions at all. were it not for the 
specimens collected in museums ; and even those who follow the Gothic re- 
vival, though its original productions are around us, have usually neither time 
nor money for Tinting any but those buildings immediately within their 
reach. This is still more emphatically the case with the young apprentice. 
His time is not at hia own disposal, and the only opportunity he has for 
self-improvement are his evenings. 

The formation of the Architectural Museum in 1842 was the first and 
has been the only step taken to aid him. Till we, the architect* who 
everyday of our lives witnessed and experienced this pressing need, came for- 
ward ourselves to supply it, nothing was done to aid the neglected architectural 
workman, and to this moment we, in the main, stand alone as his helpers. 

I do not wish to boast of what we have effected, but it would be unjust 
to our great cause to abstain from asserting that the good done by tho 
f»innution of the Architectural Museum in beyond all calculation. From 
the time it was first opened in Cannon Row, the improvement in architectural 
carving became most marked and indisputable ; and the same influence for 
good was visible among such architectural students as availed themselves 
of it. Its influence has been somewhat red need by th« remoteness of its 
present habitation, but it still continues ; and 1 think I see means of 
meeting this unavoidable disadvantage. It was our limited funds which 
led us to take up our quarters at South Kensington, and tho same cause 
has rendered us powerless to resist a aeries of circumstances which has 
brought us more directly than at first under the regime of its autocratic 
government. 

If that governing body should take up our work for us, and carry it out 
with a true appreciation of its important* and its necessity, we need not 
feel ourselves annoyed at the transference of our powers and our labours to 
a body so richly endowed with worldly goods. 

I warn them, however, with all seriousness, of the responsibility they have 
incurred. They have done their utmost to render practically powerless a body 
of men who, at a great sacrifice of time and money, have come forward to 
initiate a work of the most urgent necessity, which the Government had always 
rrfueed to do. They have the pecuniary means for carrying on this great work. 
If they neglect to do it, if they do it inefficiently, and if they refuse thn aid 
and advice, of tfvusc whn luivo launched the Museum into existence, they are, 
in their own individual and personal reputation, answerable to the public 
and to posterity for the consequence*. If, on the other hand, they will take 
it up in all honesty and heartiness, I can only say that we shall rejoice to aid 
their efforts in every possible way; ami that they will, personally as well 
as collectively, earn the lasting gratitude of all who care for our noble art. 

I cannot, however, omit here respectfully, though in the most emphatic 
and in tlvc strongmt manner, to protest against any attempt to dismember 
our Collection, otherwise than with the full permission and consent of those 
who have formed it. A collection like this must of necessity require periodi- 
cal revision. That revision, however, mmt be effected by, or in foil concert 
with, those who made the collection. I have personally taken an active part 
in doing this, and. bo far as I am individually concerned, I will never con- 
sent to have it dismembered by thoee parties who have taken no part in 



I further enter my firm though respectful protest against any attempt to 
prevent us from increasing our collection aa heretofore. We, as architects, 
nave continual opportunities of adding specimens to our collection, and 1 pro- 
test against any attempt to deprive us of the power of doing wit I have no 
objection in all these matters to mutual and friendly cooperation, but, so far 
as my individual voice goes, 1 will never consent to abdicate our powers of 
adding to our store, no long as we exist as a Committee, and continuo pos- 
sessors of the Collection. It in our best and our dearest privilege, and it 
will bo treason to our cause to relinquish it. 

(Tote 



ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

A N ordinary general meeting of this body was held at the rooms, Conduit 
ia. Street. Regent Street, on Monday evening; Willi* m Tim, Esq., MJ., 
F.R.S.. the President, in the chair. 

Professor Doxaxbsos introduced to the Chairman aa visitors : — Baron de 
Bode, engineer, Paris ; Monsieur Trelat, architect. Professor of Architec- 
ture, Arts et Metiers, Pari* ; and Monsieur Btehlin, architect, Bnsle. 

Several donations were announced, including a number of books presented 
by Mr. 0 so no a R. Bchwku, C.E., to fill up vacancies in tho library. Thanks 
to the donors were returned. 

The Chaibmax invited the Fellows present, who had not already done 
so, to sign a memorial to the Government in favour of their providing fund* 
for the restoration of tho Chapter House of Westminster Abbey. The Dean 
of Westminster had acted nobly in thin matter, in calling public attention 
to the subject, for it was impossible for the church fund* to restore that 
magnificent building. The chapter bouse had been, since the reign of 



Charles L, in the possession of tho Government for the keeping of records. 
It was a remarkably curious and extraordinary building, which had been 
decorated in a most remarkable way. 

Architectural Drming* at Windsor QutU. — Mr. Aanrrn Askitto, 
having been called upon by the chairman, said : A short time before the 
fatal [tineas which deprived the architectural and artistic world of one who 
hud devoted the best part of his study and energy to cultivate and foster 
their pursuits, that jrn-at pi-mmaire luul tH>-ji.«i,m tn direct some very im- 
portant alterations in the Royal Library at Windsor. During Inn researches 
there he discovered some old Italian architectural MSS. bearing the namo 
of Mario Oddi. of Urbino. He was much interested by the bold, < 
and in some degree quaint nature of some of the drawings, and the < 
of the knowledge and pursuits of the author. There were rough designs for 
large churches and palaces, mixed with sketches for details of the smallest 
matters ; and with them were plans of battles and aityes. projects for forti- 
fications of vast extent, and with them minute details, comprehending eren 
the method of raising a drawbridge. The writing is in old Italian, and 
very difficult both to decipher and to translate, Aa other volumes now 
from time to time come to light, evidently by various architects, and all in- 
scribed in the same language, and as many long days' reading in the libra- 
ries of Italy, while in search of materials for the restoration of the remains 
of old Rome, had made me, in some degree, familiar both with the charac- 
ter and phrases of the MSS. of the time, I was requested to examine them, 
and was able to identify and explain the greater part of the subjects. The 
research was of course suspended and delayed by the melancholy death of 
His Royal Highness, but ultimately this was the result : — No less than 32 
bound volumes, mostly of very large aixe, were discovered, besides six large 
portfolios of drawings, which probably were intended at ono time to have 
been bound. The earliest date I could discover written in them was 1663, 
and the latest 1773, but many of tho drawings are probably older. Some 
of these volumes contain the arms of the Albani family, and as they am 
surmounted by the cardinal's hat. it ia probable they came from the lihr.iry 
of some ecclesiastical dignitary of that family. Some have the arms of tho 
celebrated Consul Smith (as be ia generally called), a gentleman who occu- 
pied a distinguished diplomatic situation in Italy for a long time, and who 
is favourably known among artists as a collector of very refined taste, and 
better known among the lovers of old books as the editor of the curious foe 
timiU of a very early and celebrated edition of Boccaccio. Some of them 
contain reports, directed to Pope Clement XL, who was ono of the Albani. 
Whether he bequeathed them lo bis family, or in what way they got to 
England, is matter of conjecture. The tradition is that Consul Smith had 
an unlimited commission from George III. to purchase for the royal library. 
Suffice it to say they commence before the period of the completion of the chan- 
cel, aa we should call it, but, as Italians say, the tribune of St. Peter's, 
and proceed, giving examples of some of the finest modern edifices in R 
to the decadence of the art of architecture in Italy, a range of more 
200 years. Among the objects of which we have copious detail drawing* are 
those of the completion of St Peter's and building the sacristy, tho altera- 
tions of the basilican churches of the Lateran, St. Sebastian, and St. Maria 
in Trastevere,- which were required by a change of ceremonies at the period 
of the Papal benedictions of the Pope ; a great number of new churches, 
among which San Ignaxio, Sn' r > ta Santo, San Pietro in Montorio, v, 
connected with Santa Maria dei Angeli, and many others -, among the t 
are tho Giulia, Mediei, Albani, Riarii, Mndama, Panfili, and tbe banquet- 
ing-house of Cardinal Fameae ; among the public buildings, the Curia 
Nnova, the Propaganda, and many of the buildings on the Quirinal ; of the- 
atres, the Alibert, Tordenone, that at Parma so well known ; the noble flight 
of stairs or saliul of the Trinita ai Monti, and the Ane facade of the fountain 

about Rome, nnd^>f all tn*e temples and basilica* iiQthe state they were in 
at the time. Valuable as those are which represent objects still in existence, 
there are many which hare a twofold value to the Roman antiquary, becauso 
they have since wholly or in part disappeared. Among them are the 
temple of Minerva Medici, that in the Forum of Nerra, the Settisonium of 
Srptimius St-vcros, the villas of Hadrian and of Pliny, and a great number 
of relics formerly in the Appian Way. There are also rich treasures in 
beautiful copies of frieze*, arabesques, stuccoes, and mosaics, taken from the 
remains of antiquity, many of which have faded since exposed to the light, 
and some, perhaps, hare perished. But the architects have not confined 
themselves simply to building operations, they have condescended to design 
the minute adjuncts to decorations required. We find among those vo- 
lumes drawings for altars, tents, tombs, funeral decorations, chimney pieces, 
fountains, and eren lamps and thuribles. Nor have they been content with 
the artistic portion of their profession ; we find amongst these volumes evi- 
dences of high scientific knowledge ; we have drawings of harbours, with 
tho method of repairing breaches of the sea and constructing breakwaters, 
on a less scale, it is true, but aa ably planned as that at Plymouth, and a 
more wonderful work, if we consider they could not compel the services of 
that gigantic helot steam in those days. There are also designs for prisons 
and houses of correction quite on the principle of our system of inspection, 
plans for complete drainage of towns, and a number of others, which ahow 
that architecture and engineering were at that time almost synonymous 
arts. Not only so, but military engineering exhibits itself largely in these 
volumes. There are plana of the sieges of Tortosa, Monfemit, Fuentea, 
Antibes ; a number of military plans of various parte of the country; pro- 
jects for fortifying the city of Lucca, which were carried out and now exist ; 
curious designs for towers of defence, mounting one large gun, like our Mar- 
tello tower ; designs for large granaries ; powder manufactories, with draw- 
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ings of the machinery: designs for drawbridges ; in short, specimens of 
almost all the awful and orname ntal arts of the dav may lie found in those 
volumes. The nam™ attached to f hp drawings, winch in most cases, and 
perhaps in all, arc autographs, arc indeed deserving of deep respect, second 
on'/ to those of the great men of the age which immediately preceded them, 
as Da Vinci, Rsffacllc. and Michael Angclo. We find the name, or works of 
Julio Romano, Domeniehino, Branuuitc, San Gallo, Firm Ligorio, Bartoli. 
Borromini, Oddi. the Fontanas, See. And one precious volume is filled with 
original sketches, rhicfly from Venice, l>y tho famous Canaletti. When wc 
consider the versatility of talent displayed by the Italian architect*, who 
did not disdain small things in art because they were capable of great 
thing*, nor the useful l>ecau«c they were masters of the ornamental, it in 
not to be wondered at they held the high rank in society they did. The 
Pope, the Emperor, the Orand Duke, all welcomed the architect its not only 
a lofty, but. a useful spirit in the slate, and he trod in Courts the equal of the 
leading mi mix t.f the day in other intellectual pursuit* — the diplomatist, 
the jurist, or the great inquirers into the physical or metaphysical worlds. 
Whether the system urged upon us by some, in the present day, of despising 
science and learning ; and narrowing the mind to one branch alone, or rat her 
to a sub-branch of a branch of architecture, tends to raise tho profession in 
tile eyes of the public, or whether it has not already tended to its depriva- 
tion m some degree, it is now our purpose to inquire. By gracious permis- 
sion of the Queen we have before us four volume* out of the collection 
at Windsor, ou which I beg to venture a few remarks. They are not 
specimen'* of the most finished and most highly-coloured drawings 
lucre, but exhibit rather the architect in hia studio, dashing off with 
a common pen the ideas arising in his mind, and the greater part 
had probably never been meant to meet the public rye. The most of 
them, however, are evidently to scale, and tho localities and the subjects, 
and the purposr-liko manner in which they are executed, will, I am sure, bo 
worthy our attention. The first to which I shall direct your attention has 
a melancholy interest attached to it ; for it was the first discovered by tho 
late Prince Consort. The name of its author is not one of those familiar 
to every ear, though in foreign biographic* it bold* a respected place. It 
may bo convenient, however, to state a few facts as to his character before 
proceeding to the examination of tho contents of the two volumes, which I 
will endeavour to do as briefly as possible. Muxio Od«b', wliose name 
stands conspicuous on the title-page, was born at I'rfcino, in 1469. His 
father was an officer in the troops of Francisco di Medici. At an early 
period he gave promise of spirit and talent, and was placed under the 
tuition of the celebrated Baroecio, from whom he learned drawing. This 
painter was also a nulive nf Urbino, and one of the few that opposed the 
so-called eclectic school of the dav, preferring rather that of Corrcggio, 
Kafliielle, and their predecessors, lie soon discovered in tbc bid a talent 
for mathematics and the constructive arts, and advised him to give them 
his particular attention. His biographers say that Oddi made rapid pro- 
gress in these studies, whin, like our late valued and laments! fellow 
member, the celebrated Cavalier* Ciuiina, he entered the army, and became. 
Chef d'Artillerie. U* seems to lave distinguished himself so much, and 
to have won the approbation of the Grand Puke to such a degree, as to 1* 
admitted member of his Privy Council, when suddenly a storm broke over 
his head. He was charged by the Orand Ihike with having betrayed the 
secrets of the Privy Council, and that to his wife the Grund Duchess, and 
he was immediately consigned to the dungeons of Peaaro. Tho cltargc 
scrms strange ; and there are hints that, after all, Italian jealousy was at 
the bottom of the accusation. However this may be, it seems clear that 
the unhappy young man was subjected to a strict and cruel confinement for 
nine long years, lie was deprived of the use of pen, ink, and paper; but 
his biographers say ho got over these defects by making pens out of pieces 
of reed, and ink from charrnnl and tho soot of the chimney, and that he 
fabricated a sort of size from the relies of hia food, with which he prepared 
the commonest sorts of paper, so that they could take the ink. 8|*cimcn* 
of these drawings are still preserved at ifrlrino, and shown as curiosities ; 
and I have very little doubt that some of the rougher sketches now on tho 
table before us were done in the same manner. In these pursuits, and in 
the study of mathematics, the time passed away, and he was at length 
libernteil, but on condition of his leaving his native place fur ever. Ho 
proceeded at unco to Milan, where he was elected lo the Professorial Chair 
of Mnthematics, and probably practised also as an architect ; for m have 
10 tho volume before us some designs which appear to have been carried 
out in the Cathedral there. From thence wc read thai he was invited 
to Lucca, to fortify that city; it was in the year 1626, when the struggle 
was going on for the vacant Dukedom of Mantua, and Italy was ravaged 
alternately by the arms of France and Spain. The drawings of those forfi- 
ficutiona are before its ; and wo are told that they gave such satisfaction to 
the authorities that he was presented with a medal of honour. From the 
plans of sieges and other military operations, it is probable he was pre- 
sent at sume of the battle* which ended with the sock of Mantua. He 
swms, however, to have resided at Lucca ; for his biographers state he was 
invited from thence by Cardinal Trivultio to return to Milan. This invi- 
tation he declined, preferring to procisd to Loretto, where he seems to have 
designed the sacristy for the famous church there, and to have executed 
works at Ancona. Shortly afterwards he seems to have had permission to 
return to his native town, Urbino, where he died at the age of 70 year*. 
His writings are still extant, and they ore purely mathematical One is a 
description and the direction for the use of an instrument which ho calls the 
Polymctral compass, a delineation of which it is supposed is in one of the 
volumes before us. On the title to the book is neatly written "Original 



Drawings from the hand of Muzio Oddi, of Urbino." It commence* with 
a Urge number of sketehc* in a sort of ink and in red chalk. Some of 
these an- very neatly finished, others are of the roughest description — in 
foet nothing but scratches, ami ax if done by a very imperfect light. They 
are in mere scnips of paper, and the probability in a good portion of them 
were done in the bulitude <»f hit dungeon, and with the imperfect materials 
I have descried. Among them is a ibwwing uf a curious instrument, com- 
posed uf two limbs eu:iiiixt"d together by a groduati'd, circular arc, which 
feems to be fixed, and carrying another one graduated in liki- manner, which 
swms to be moveable. It it furnished with a plummet, and seems intended 
for taking angles or levels, and may lie the polyrartrul compos* alluded to 
by his biographer*. (We shall give the remainder of Mr. AthpitcTs 
address in our next.) 

« 

CHURCH, CHAPEU SCHOOL, AND OTHER BUILDINGS. 

CHCTUHES. 

IAMBETIL — In the Kennington nmd, Lamlx-th, contiguous to Walcot 
i place, a liandsome district church is now being erected, and will shortly 
be completed. It is in the early decorated style, from the design of Mr. H. fc. 
Cue, the architect, and will \x didicatrd to .St. Philip. The chief material 
is Kentish rag stone, kid in the random style, whirb, together with tho 
Hath ttone dressings and the loftv spin-, 140 feet high, with which it will 
be odormd. will, doubtless, produce a most picturesque effect. The enliro 
details are being carried out by Messrs. Jackson and Shaw, of Earl street, 
Westminster, the builders. The whole cost of the building is to be not 
more than £6,000, while it provides 1,005 sitting* I My free). It is intended 
abm to erect a parsonage, and a friend has offered £ i.OOO on condition that 
the Utter, as well as the church, shall be built and an endowment of £200 
a-year provided before Christmas, 1 S62. 

Ocxni.it. -A petition for a faculty to restore Oundle church has failed : 
another effort, however, is to be made. 

HVTUK. — The new window, the gift of Thomas Quested Finnis, Esq, has 
been placed in the east end of the chancel of the parish church, Hythr. 
The window consist* of one centre light, 34 ft. by 4 ft. 6 in., and two side 
lights, 33 ft. by 3 ft, 6 in. each. In the centre are three inrdidlion*— the. 
crucifixion, the resurrection, and the ascension— with g^metrieal work. In 
each of the side lights also is a medallion — one, the raising of Lazarus; the 
other, the raising of the daughter of Juirus — with geometrical works. 
Running the length of the window is the inscription, on gbiv* : — " This 
window was presented by Alderman Thomas Queued Finnis, of this town, 
and Lord Mayor of London, to the memory of Ann Lydio. who deported 
this life ou the 7th Nov , 1861." The work has been beautifully finished 
i by Messrs. Chater and Sou, of St. Dunstan's, Tower Street, London, 
i HioiiwoKTll.— The parish church, which has been lately restored, was 
re-opened on the GLh insl. by the Bishop of the diocese. The whole 
building is very lofty, and, with the large window*, extremely well lighted. 
A new entrance gale from the road on the west has Wn creeled, sod a 
broad path, paved, formed to the west door in the tower. Tile ground 
around the church ha* Is-cn lowered, and new j»thj formed. Mr. Hugail 
was the architect, and Mr. Padley, the contractor. 

KTxcxpor.M Ei.ti»itn.— A memorial window to the bite Earl of Cawdor, by 
Mr. A. O'Connor, lias be.u placed in the church of Staekpole. Eliiler, by tho 
tenant- farmers and other inhabitants of the six jsuishes comprising his 
Lordship's estate iu thai part of Pembrokeshire. 

St. Baktholombw's New Cut ncu. .xmu .Soithse*.- -In August lost St. 
Bartholomew's Church wax commenced, and it is now nearly completed, the 
portion built being the nave, chancel, and vestry, the cost of which, with 
the western gallery, is £"J,500. The accommodation at present afforded is 
for 7ofl persons. There am three entrances to the church, the principal 
one being at the wisrt-end, having a Urge [xjreh, the others being on tho 
north and south sides. On the south side of the building, under the 
chancel-arch, is a handsome octagonal pulpit upon standing columns with 
foliated caps. The chanctl-orch is supported ou two handsomely carved 
corbels; the ullar-rails are of earvid stone, the gas standards coming up 
through the piers. Fixed against the east wall of the chancel is an orna- 
mental stone screen of excellent workmanship, designed to contain the 
Commandments, tcr. Tin- cost window is a beiiutiful specimen of stained 
gUxx, designed and manufactured by Messrs. Chunce, Brothers, of Ilirniini»- 
hum. The lower portion of this window, which has been presented and 
erectid in memory of the Ute John Warden. Esq., K.N-., is compos«d of geo- 
metrical figures, "exquisitely deigned in harmonising colours, the upper 
portion consisting of a very Ix-uutiful representation of the Saviour's ascen- 
sion. The roof is of open stained timber, varnished, as are also the whole of 
the sittings, which liave Is-^n built 011 the most approved moleru principle. 
The architects of the liuilding arc Messrs, Goodwin and Butcher, of Lon- 
don, and the builder, Mr. T. R. White, of Lnndport. The whole of the 
work has been carrkd out under the immediate superintendence of Mr. 
Goodwin, It is proposed to conxeemte the church the Utter end of tins 
month, which cuvuiony will be performed by the Lord Uishop of the 
diocese. 

Aiiiiamwe, Inauxri. — A new church, dedicated to St. John the Evan- 
gelist, has recently l« en consecrated at Ardaminr, Ireland. 

Isup Curucii. — A fine window in staintd glass has just been placed at 
the east end of this church, in memory of the late Dr. Buckland and hi* 
wife. If is the gift of their children, he having been several years rector of 
this parish. It consists of three main bars, surmounted by a bold com- 
partment of six points, with other tracery. ' Tho design consists of the vine. 
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distributed over the irhole surface of tin- window, no ingeniously intertwined 
u to form in Itl several ratorlscings the various panel* which 
subject*. The main panel* in the chief b«y contain tho " An 
" Criiciftxion," and " Noli rae tangere." The rhief tracery light has the 
" Aaeensioo of our Lord," the minor one* the " Pelican in her piety," and 
the " Holy Lamb," &c. ; the other panels hare angels, monograms, and 
other aeveral subjects, mostly referring to the passion of oar Lord ; all these 
are enclosed by various and beautiful bordering*. At the lottom of all 
ran* the fallowing inscription, " Memorial to William liorkUind. D.D., Dean 
of Westminster, died Aug. 14th, 1866. and Marv, his wife, died Not. 30th. 
1857. By their children." Messrs. Warrington and Sons, of London, are 
the artists. 

Glasgow Cathedral — CoHri.mo* ov tii« Rotal Wixdow.— Tho long- 
expected painted gloss for the east window is now erected. The spbiyed 
eJtlls haTe been replaced, and (be window frame is restored to its original 
form. The new window contains figure* of the Evangelists- Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John — very noble figures, whoso inspire! and hopeful look 
is intended to contrast with the stern prophet* of the transept window ; the 
trust between the old and new dispensations is thus typified, so far as it 
• be possible by the power of art The upper part of the window is 
d with a diaper of singular elegance, both of form and colour; we do 
not remember either in modern or old class wring a finer diaper or a border 
of greater beauty. The display of heraldry i* magnificent— in the first 
place, to the left of the centre and of the spectator, but to the right in the 
window, are placed the arms of the Sovereign aa Queen of the United King- 
dom ; to the right of the. centre the royal arms of Scotland ; close to the arms 
of Her Majesty are those of the lamented Prince Consort ; whilst the arm. 
of the heir to the throne are placed on the other side, surmounted bv the 
badge of Wales, instead of the usual royal crest The feathers make an 
admirable pendant to the crest of the l'rinoe Consort. The entire array of 
royal arms, admirably designed and executed, has a rich and harmonious 
effect. Thciv is no special inscription of cbilieation; but the funds were 
provided by Parliament, and it ha* been the wish of the Government to 
erect a window in entire harmony with (1km of private subscribers, and 
regulated in its design and execution, as well as in its subject, l>y the same 
conditions. The figure* of the Evangelists in this fine work of art wen- 
designed by Juhann Von Schrandolph, historical painter, Professor of the 
Royal Academy of Monica., Knight of the Order of Civil Merit of the Crown 
of Bavaria, Member of the Bavarian Order of Maximilian of Art and Science, 
and of the Order of St Michael of Prussia. The ornament is from the 
designs of Maximilian Ainmiller, architect. Knight of the Order of St Mi- 
chael of Prussia, of the Order of the Bed Eagle of the third clam, and uf the 
Order of Pius IX The Chevalier Ainmiller is alio an honorary member of 
the Royal Academy, Munich, and inspector of tho Royal Establishment of 
Glass Painting. 

St. MauTtx's Cht-hck, LnexsTxa.-- About two years ago the intersee- 
tion tower of this fine church was found to be in such a ruinous condition 
that the vicar and churchwardens resolved to have it taken down. It has 
now nearly been rebuilt, together with the north and south transepts. The 
new tower, which is 26 ft. square, is supported on four handsome arches 
16ft. wid* bv H f«- high in the clear (the old arches were about 12 ft. with- 
by 14 ft high), which greatly improve* the interior effect of the church. It 
is proposed to surmount the new tower with a b.fty broach spire, but at 
present the committee have only fund* sufficient to carry up the tower to the 
height of 108 ft. The work* have been carried out by Messrs. Dove of 
Islington, from the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. Raphael 
Brandon, the architect, who directed the former restorations of this important 
and interesting church. 

Staiuxti Glass at .St. Fa thick's Cathsdbal, — The Dublin Huildtr savs : 
Messrs. lUrtT and Co. have been commissioned to fill in with stained glass 
the greut south transept triplet window of this cathedral The subject se- 
lected by Mr. Guinness, the donor, is •• The Ascension of our Lord." A full- 
length figure of the Bedceioer will occupy the upper part of the centre light, 
the Apostles, in groups, filling the lower portions of the three lights; and 
those prophet* who csjieeudly prophesied the coming of our Saviour are re- 
presented as seated in glory in tike upper parts of the two side light*, con- 
templating the fulfilment oHheir prophecies. 
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Chaps. Ash, W. lvf-bhahftox. — Mr. Bidlake's plans have been accepted 
for the Wrsleynn chapel about to be erected here. The design is for a 
building, chiefly of stone, in the Geometric style, with a tower and spire 
100 feet high. There is a large window in front; anil the lower part of the 
wall is broken by an arcade, one compartment of which contains a window 
lighting the vestibule. On each side there is a clerestory, supported in the 
interior by iron columns. Bricks are employed for some of the arches and 
bands ; blue stone for the abaft* of the doorway and arcade ; and Bath stone 
for the cornice of the tower, window dressings, ice. The chapel is 81 feet 
long and 50 feet wide ; and there are galleries at the end and on each sidr. 
It is to seat 900 people. There are three vestries at the 
he. The total cost of tho building will exceed £3,000. 



8TOCTrwm.i — On Wednesday week the foundation stone of a new chapel 
in the Studley Road, Stoekwrll, was laid with the usual ceremony by J. 
Corderoy, Esq. The site is most eligible, the purchase of whirl), togrtber 
with the cost of the building, will be ulsiut £4.000, of which only about 
£2.500 has already been subscribed. The style of the islifice externally is 
Ionic, (resembling Mr. Spurgcon's Tabernacle. The materials in front, in- 
cluding the pillars, an- of stone. The architect is W. Jenkins, Esq.. and 
the details are being carried out by Messrs. Chi nnock Brothers, of Wands- 
i Road. When completed there will be seat accommodation for 1,100 



Methodist Ckaj-xxs, Schools, *c— New schools, costing £ r ,500. have 
been opened in connexion with the new chajsl in Mnraington B«ad. 
Southporl. The foundation stones of new chapels have been laid at Merthyr 
Tydvil. Middlesborougb, and Market Rasen ; and of new schools at Exeter 
and Whitchurch, Salop ; and new day schools have been o|>eued at Crewe. 
The Mwtdlesborough chapel is to cost £4.400, and to seat 900 persons with 
•sac. It will be the second Wesley.n Chapel in the town. The E 



RxDCurrx. — An infirmary is about to be erected at Itedrliffe, Oxford- 
shire. The mortuary is in course of removal ; the foundations of the main 
buildings are begun. The shell of the building is likely to be completed 
this year, and then no doubt need be entertained that means for completing 
the interior will be found. The munificent gift of a chapel, by Mr. Combe, 
wait* only for the selection of a site. 

Todmobohx. — A new masonic hall has been opened at Todmorden. The 
building is a very handsome structure, in the Italian style of architecture, 
and has cost about £2.000. 

New Truths, Edixsiboii.— Mr. Howard is busy in arranging for the 
building of his new Theatre in Nicholson Street Edinburgh, on the ground 
on which the present areas now stands. It is calculated to contain from 
two to three thousand people. 

KnJtAnnLAM Gaol. — The female side of Kilmainham Gaol is to be 
remodelled and put on the separate system, according to the designs 
of Mr. M*Curdy, which have just received the approval of the Lord- 
Lieutenant. The new wing reeeutly added to this gaol by the same archi- 
tect is perhaps the largest in Europe, and forma a new feature in prison 



Racui'st Cul-ut, 
is at length 1 
ment will nn i 

of Alma Mater. It hits been a great source of surprise that such an insti- 
tution should have so long remained without this great essential to the 
physical drvclopemmt of the rising generation, who may there pursue their 
studies. Racquet playing most in a great degree, tend to counteract the 
injurious effects of the sedentary and confined life to which the 
working " honourman " must of necessity subject himself. Foe this i 
alone— say nothing of having "within the walls " those means of i 
tion which may keep many a youth from the allurements of I 
we consider this a step in the right direction. Mr. M'Curdy is 
tcet ; Mr. J. Nolan, contractor. — Dublin liuilder. 

Counts* Collbgb. — A new dormitory (early English) is to be erected at 
Columba College. Mr. M'Curdy, architect ; Mr. Gahan, contractor. 

Out or a Towx Uajx to Dalbeattie, — On the 13th iiwt, a new town- 
hall and r™ding room, erected by Well wood Hemes Maxwell, Esq, of 
Munches, was formally opened. 

Nxw Prnuc Ham, Dobktho. — A gentleman of this town ha* projected a 
new hall, and his agent ha* exhibited his plans to the public. It is pro- 
posed that the large hall shall be capable of holding about a thousand 
person*. 

By the kind permission of the I*can of Westminster, and with the con- 
currence of Mr. G. Scott, arrangement* have been made for a visit of the 
members of the Architectural AsKieiation to Westminster Abbey, on £ 



■ t ui-ut, ibixitv uollboe.— i ne lung-taixeu-oi racqu 
to be erected in the park of Trinity College, which aa 
m doubt be hailed with pleasure by the majority of the ■ 
ater. It has been a great source of surprise that such i 




OENEBAL ITEMS. 
rpHE Holt Hefvlchim, Jebcsalzk. — The Paris Patrit says that both 
J. France and Russia reject the proposition of the Torte to participate in 
defraying the expenses of reconstructing the cupola of the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 

Tux Thames Kssi>ksi:m. — Monday, the Hon. Mr. Cowper in the chair, 
the case of the Duke of Norfolk, in connection with the Strand estate, com- 
prehending Surrey, Norfolk, Howard, Arundel, and other streets, of which 
the Duke, who was represented by Mr. Hope Scott. G,C, his guardian, is 
the owner, came under the consideration of the Railway Committee. Tho 
Strand estate has a frontage to the river on its south side of 540 ft in 
length, and the Duke claims right of foreshore all along it under charter 
from Charles I. It is proposed to run a sewer, together with the embank- 
ment and to make communications out of them by means of a side road, 
leaving an «i»gnl»T space 600 ft long and 60 ft. wide between the embank- 
ment, the roadway, and the side road, the width of the latter to b* 40 ft, 
and to communicate with the street* forming the Strand estate ley continua- 
tions, the result of which as alleged would be to cut off entirely the water 
frontage of the estate, and to destroy, by the thniugh traffic, the existing 
privacy of those street*. Under these circumstances, the committee were 
asked to give protective clauses to the effect that the land reclaimed should 
not be built on, but be vested in the owner of the estate, together with con- 
trol over the traffic. The committee expressed a general approval of thorn 

in accordance with them to I 
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a* well as in the case of the Marquis of Salisbury, wlio nought similar pro- 
tective provisions in eouiwretion with bis property in Salisbury and Cecil 
Streets. The City of London Oas Company sought the insertion of clauses 
giving tbem the exclusive use of the foreshore tietweea the embankment and 
their works at Whitefriar* far their lighters, storage, and works. Mr. Gray, 
tlx* chairman of tho company, and Mr. ILiwkeslcy, C.E, were examined in 
proof of the expediency of this, showing that the company's river frontage 
extended 330 ft. along the river, and that all the available space alongside 
was required for the manufacture of their gas for supplying the city, which 
last year amounted to 481.000,000 cubic feet, with 61,768 tons of coal car- 
bonised. Mr. Burke having pointed out the pron'moos intended to !*• intro- 
duced iuto the Kill for furnishing th<>> company with adequate faci)itii« for 
their tnidi- ami manufacture, and showed that the embankment would be 
carried in front of their premise* with open arches «f 70 ft. spun, the com- 
mittee negatived the application, the parties reserving their opposition for 
committer of thr House of Lords. On the application of Mr. Hope Scott, 
on behalf of the Duke of Bueclenrh and tltr Crown lessees, it was agreed 
that the correspondi'nce between the Treasury and tho Commissioner: of 
Works should be produced and entered on the minutes, and the committee 
adjourned. 

Faun TTjrmuiSAL ExmnmoH. — It is announced that a permanent uni- 
versal exhibition will be opened in Paris in the summer of 1863, antler the 
patronage of the emperor. The building is to be on a grander scale than 
the London Exhibition, the dimension* bring 1000 ft. long, with a central 
dome 346 ft. in height. One of the grand features is that foreign goods 
will bo admitted for exhibition free of duty, with liberty to re-export them, 
or they may be sold ou the spot, paying the duties levied under tile new 
tariff. The great inducement held out to English manufacturers is that 
they will be enabled to exhibit their goods, and thereby check the large sale 
of spurious article* now going on in Paris. The capital of £600,000 has 
already la-en subscribed in France and Belgium. The building is in course 
of construction. 

Bbicx Macrtxs. — This invention, patented by John J. Xlvord, of Teeum- 
sch, Mich., consists in a novel and improved clay-tempering device, rotary 
mould-wheel and screw-feeder, so constructed and arranged that the whole 
process of moulding and pressing bricks is performed by mechanism having 
* rotary motion, the working porta being so arranged as lo admit of a qniek 
movcraeiil without the liability of getting out of order or becoming deranged 
in any way. 

Tira Puojuctk:> Cktstai. P alack at Srator. — A company has been 
formed for the erect iou of a permanent Crystal Palace, the directors includ- 
ing forty of the most influential noblemen and gt-ntlemen of the city, with 
the Puke of Leinster as chairman, and Mr. B. Lee Guinness as vice-chairman. 
The ground selected, nbout fifteen am-*, is to be turned into n winter garden, 
nnd in its centre the palace is to be put up, containing a concert hall, along 
with galleries for the exhibition of work of art and art-manuiacture. 

Memorial to a Laj>t. — A memorial has recently been em-ted in St 
ParnoWs Church, Erdington, to the late Miss E Harrison, of that place. 
It consists of the figure of an angel, five feet eight inches high, executed iu 
Cai-n stone, bearing a brass shield, upon which is the following inscription : — 
" The poor of Erdington erected this tablet as n memorial of their gratitude 
to Elisabeth Harrison, who died March 20, 1860." The carver of the figure 
is Mr. S. P. Wood, of Lichfield ; and the brass the work of Mr. Thomas 
Brawn, architectural metal worker, Birmingham. 

A Lain Scvlfiob.— In the Great Exhibition (North Court, Central 
Division) in the statue of a large dog. sculptured by the lady of Henry 
Heathcote. Esq. (brother of Lord Avetand, of North Luffenham, Kutland), 
which kin already attracted groups of admirers. The animal is represented 
n» lying down, with its fore l<gs extended and its head erect the pose alto- 
gether being very natural. It is tb> statue of a favourite living dog in Mrs. 
Heatheotc's possession, awl is a very spiriU-d and highly successful produc- 
tion from the fair sculptor's atrlitr, which, we believe, was on the premises 
of Mr. Blashfield, of Stamford, amongst wliose beautiful terra cotU good* 
the statue in question has found a locale in the i-xhibition. 

Thb Demolition or thb Houses or the Losmox Pooil— The South 
IsmJitn Journal aavs :— " The construction of the Metropolitan Meat and 
Poultry Market will destroy 86 small houses, and displace 939 persons, and 
we are told that the Kailway Company will furnish cheap railway travel- 
ling, morning and night, to Earringd'on Street, for 1.000 working men. 
Now, this is rather better than saying there is room for them in the neigh- 
bourhood, but who wilt build dwellings for these thousand men in the 
vicinity of a station, where land is sure to be almost as valuable as in the 
metropolis ? Moreover, the cbca|*-st possible cost at which a working man 
can lie conveyed to and from the place of his labour will make a serious 
inroad upon his income, and the necessity of taking his mid-day meal apart 
from his family will add another formidable item to his expenses. It 
appears to us I hut what is required in all cases is, the construction of 
houaea adapted for the labouring classes, contiguous lo the territory which 
these public improvements invade, nnd that this Bhould K> done, if other 
means fail, by legal enactment In the case of new streets, the needful 
accommodation for the working people might be afforded without much 
difficulty, and we see no insurmountable obstacle to it in the making of a 
metropolitan line of railwuy. We learn with much satisfaction that the 
attention of the Metropolitan Board of Works has been called to the subject, 
in connection with the new street in Houthwark. There sccma to be no 
reason why that street, throughout its entire extent, should be bounded by 
f>nly shops and first-class house*. Why should not cheap, yet neat and 
commodioos dwellings, for artisans and operative, find a place there as well 



as more costly alsjdes ? Even if it should not be deemed desirable to erect 
such dwellings immediately in front, there are many small sites abutting 
thereon which might l>e made available for them, so that the worst evils of 
displacement may be avoided. We have no reason to doubt that the 
matter will be taken into the serious consideration of the Board, and we 
shall truly rejoice if in the end they see their way clear to provide for the 
lodgment of those who have been dispossessed of their hoines by a envut 
measure of public improvement, which the new street unquestionably is." 

Moxt-memt to Tin Gbook ttr Qrux Victokia. — Messrs. Osmond and 
Son, sculptors, of .Salisbury, have just erected in Whippingham churchyard. 
Isle of W ight, a monument, consisting of a cross on three steps and circle, 
with tho following inscription: — "lo the memory of George Frederick 
Junes, lorn 1820. died 1862, groom to Queen Victoria, and the faithful 
attendant during 1 3 years of the Koyal children, by whom this stone is 
erected, 1862." 

DxPABTmorr or Semes. axi> Abt.— The increase of students attending 
the schools of the Deportment of Science, and Art duriug the last few years 
is worthy of record. In lfi.5» the numbers wire 85,960 jktsuu*; in 1860, 
88, 161 ; in 1861, 91,74 1. The number (included in the above) under Science 
instruction in 1861 was 6,390, to whom 322 prizes were awarded ; in 1860 
the numbers Were 3,168. The travelling museum has been visited, since tho 
circulating system eommenccil, by 608,707 persons, and the localities have 
realised 16,6y<W. in foes, which they bare retained in aid of local expenses. 
This excellent arrangement has enabled the inhabitants of thirty-four cities) 
and towns in the three, kingdoms to examine the splendid results of Art thus 
brought to their doors. 

CAiiittciunuots Prat, Is.sia.id. — Tho Municipal Commissioners of the 
part of Carrickfergus have applied for a provisional order for works for im- 
proving the accommodation for shipping, by the construction of a pier or 
quay, giving a depth of Ave to seven feet at low water : and also for form- 
ing a breakwater on the west side of the harbour. The Commissioners 
have also sought for power to lrvy rates. The cost of the new works was 
estimated at x*6.000. 

SiUKsrRAnr's nofsn, Stbatford-os-Avo*. — The work* for restoring 
Hhakspcarc's house at Stratford -on -Avon, and converting the ground ad- 
joining into a garden, which is intended to bo open to the public, have been 
actively commenced, and it is expected that they will be completed in about 
a year. 

Tine PmncRomn EUn.WAT.- Tn exes rating the catting opposite Ray 
Street, which is intended to connect tho Clerkenwell tunnel with the station 
in Victoria Street, the workmen have uncovered the large vault which con- 
tains the remains that were removed some years back from the pauper burial- 
ground of Clerkenwell. This vault is of great dentil, covered at the top 
with massive stone slab*, and ornamented with a large stone cross. Tho 
workmen have already removed the earth nearly to the level of the lino, 
previous to |«tlliu£ down thr vault, and removing the remains to some extra- 
mural place of sepulchre. A great nnmUr of lal-ourer* and artisans arc 
< mplovid ou the site of the terminus in Victoria Street, and mounds of clay 
are being burnt ready for use in the foundations. The stations at King's 
Cress, Guwer Street, and the r>«t of the works of the line, are in a state uf 
great forwardness. 

Eai-mng-iji or tm* Fi.kbt Sswtr.— Great excitement has prevailed in 
Ray Street and Saffron Hill, Clerkenwell, in consequence of a falliag-in of a 
portion of the Fleet sewer at those spots. The first alarm wa» given on 
Sunday afternoon between the hours of two and three, when about twenty 
feet of the rondsrny fell in. the old sewer having given way. The canst' of 
its breaking away is attributed to the late heavy rains ; but it may be men- 
tioned that some years hack, near the same spot, another |s>rtion of the same 
sewer fell in. Mr. Superintendent Gt-ruon and Inspector Branson, of the 
G division, with a strong body of police, were at once in attendance, and 
the roadwuy was Imrricivled. On Monday morning it was found that be- 
tween ten and twelve feet more of tho sewer had given way, ami the whole 
of the houses wer« flooded. The whole of the flour belonging to Mr. Jamea 
Warklev, baker, of 29 Kay Street, is damaged. Mr. E. Kichardson, the 
landlord of the Coach and Horses public-house, aim! other persons, have sus- 
tained great damage. The surveyor of the parish ha* been communicated 
with, and effort* have been made to prevent nay further damage. 

Mofpat.— Bctu>rxo. — Hopetoun Place, in Academy Rood, is now finished, 
and adds greatly to the amenity of that part of the town. The houses arc 
on the metropolitan scale for beauty, accommodation, and attention to all 
sanitary requirements. Havelork Cnnccnt is opening up a communication 
1 -el ween the Old ami the New Well Kudds ; and another crescent, taking a 
similar curve, ha* lately had two houses begun it ; other feus are token in 
the vicinity. Beech Grove is extending itself. The British Linen Com- 
pany's Branch Bank is nearly finished, and is a handsome sulislantial build- 
ing.' The Unitid Prc.byt. rian Church i* to 1« Contracted for next week, we 
h-ar, and as we have seen the architect s designs, we know it will be a very 
elegant, commodious English-Gothic structure, and will greatly ornament 
the Uivn.—Q>rr*tponde*tu/ ScuUmoh. 



CUUV. 

THE aqueduct now in course of construction at Paris will be 4,031 metres 
in length. 

lu the House of Commons, on Thursday week. Sir G. Grey stated that a 
bill would be ready in a few days to provide for the construction of a 
second sliaft in coal mines. 

The Mini» 3 a»d Scientific l-reti of San Francisco says that about twelve 
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Auckland a coaJ oil-bed has been discovered, from which large 
supplies ran be derived for burning purposes. 

A new bridge is to he built over the willybrook. King"* Cliflv. 
A monument is alsmt to lie erected in the cemetery at Louth, and a 
memorial tablet in Walkcrgate Chapel, in the name tuwit, by the member* 
and friends of that place of worship, in memory of the late Re?. J. Kiddall. 

At the Shei-ifTa Court of Surrey, the Kev. J. ('». Wcnham, « Roman Catholic 
priest, sought to recover the sum of £627 10«. from the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, as ciim|suaiition for loss sustained by him in consequence of the 
Board requiring a building in Price's Street, Gravel Lam-, Soiithwnrk. nsrd 
as a Roman Catholic charity nclnv>l, of which the plaintiff was manager, 

48c, for the purposes of the new street. The jury found for the. plaintiff 

damages, £X&0, which will, of course, carry costs against the Board. 

One hundred thousand sacks of earth have been thrown into the coffer- 
dam at Lynn, up to Wednesday afternoon. The leakage through the banks 
eniisi-nuent upon the recent rise of water u|-on the land inundated, continues 
to increase daily. 

The mason-builders have, it appear*, generally accepted the terms upon 
which the masons contented to close t!uir strike hist week, and the men 
who mastoid out hare been pretty well absorbed in the various yards and 
•hops. 

A new cemetery has just been opened at Wiston, near Bath. The chapel 
on the ground, for the use of the members of the Church of England, is of 
the early pointed (•trie, 26 ft. long by 15 ft. wide, has a small turret at the 
angles, surmounted by a spin-. The Nonconformist chapel is of octagonal 
form, 20 ft. in diameter. lJoth edifices are lined with ashlar, and covered 
with high-piti'hid roofs. The work has been executed, under the super- 
intendence uf Messrs. Manner* and Oil], architects, by the following trades- 
men : Mr. Orei-nman, carpenter; Mr. Birth, mason; Mr. IWrick, smith; 
and Mr. John Hussells, ghizitig and slating. 

Messrs. Ormerod and Co., of St. (ieorgo's Iron Works, Hulme are making 
a railway and road-bridge for spanning the Jumna, near Delhi. "Tie bridge 
will consist of twelve arches, of 204 feet span each, and will lie half a mile 
long. It is for tho East India Railway, and is the design of Mr. A. M. 
Rrndcl. C.E. 

A successful experiment in preserving wood fur vessel* has been made at 
Cherbourg. It consisted of subjecting tho wood to a slight carboniaation 
with common inflammable coal-gaB. 

The sixth annual cotiversaiione of the St. Martin's School of Art will 
take place at eight o'clock, on Kridav, the 27th instant. 

A new street from Southward to" tho Westminster Bridge Road will be 
oprm-d in a fortnight. 

It is said that tho Exhibition about to be built at Paris, by Sir Joseph 
Paxton, is to be of such dimensions that the Crystal Palace at Sydenham 
will sink into insignificance if placed beside it. 

The Lincoln Diocesan Architectural Society will hold its usual autumn 
meeting this year at Leicester. The gathering will commence on Wednesday, 
August G. The Archaeological Association of Orcat Britain, the Leicester- 
shin- Architectural and Archaeological Society, and the Northamptonshire 
Architectural Society will also unite their forces on the occasion. An in- 
teresting feature of the proceedings w ill be an excursion to Bosworth Field, 
one of the most famous scenes in English history. 

The Times of Wednesday says, "We are informed that a very compre- 
hensive plan is now ls-fore the Admiralty, showing what can and what can- 
not be done at Portsmouth iu the way of enlarging the present dockyard, 
what are the existing difficulties, and how they may be be-t overcome. In 
considering this question, care must l>c taken not 'to overlook tho value of 
the prraent establishment, and the importance of Spithrad anchorage, 
whether as regards position, space, holding-ground, or security."' 
A new Corn Exchange is about to be built at Melrose, Scotland. 
The first stone of the Leeds Grammar School Chapel will be laid by the 
Bishop of Ripon. on the 2nd of July. 

A memorial fountain, to the late Dr. FothergilL on account of his 
attachment to the temperance eau-e, and strenuous advocacy of all philan- 
thropic object*, was inaugurated on Whit Tuesday, at Darlington. The 
design of the fountain is perhnp« the most elegant to be found iii the North 
of England and the erection has coat a considerable amount of money. 

A bill has been introduced into Parliament by Mr. M- Malum, M.P., - to 
facilitate the obtaining of sites for places of worship." 

The excavations at Rome, on the Palatine Mount, are attracting much 
attention. The vast accumulation of rubbish which covered the pavement 
of the building, supposed (but erroneously) to have lieen the Temple of 
Apollo, has been removed, and access is now free to the range of vaulted 
i below. Several objects of great artistic interest have been found in 



these rooms ; among others, a pavement compose! of rich marbles, columns 
with ebilsjimtely -carved capitals and remarkable thyrsi 

Votes of jT-00 for the Royal Irish Academy, and i2,750 for the National 
Gallery of Ireland have been agn-ed to by the Common*. 

A telegram from Bonleaux of the 14th announces that the Hotel de Ville 
of that city has been burnt down. The loss is immense. The archives have 
been destroyed. The museum is preserved. In Toulouse, also, the other 
day, an alarming fire broke out. 

At St. Petersburg, large warehouses and shops, covering s. vend lu-n-s, 
have been destroyed by a terrific fire, supposed to have been 'the work of in- 
«•■ ndiarics. The Apraxine and Stebbukine markets and the Minister of the 
Interior's mansion wen- destroyed 

Tin- contract for erecting a parsonage house for the Ticnr of the parish of 
Newport, on the left side of II tinny Hill, has been taken by Mr. Cole Jolliffe, 



Corrtsponfotnrc. 



CAS APPARATUS, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
To tho Editor of lltt " Bt'lLlMjso Nsws.'* 

Ixtmlon, June Iff. 

-Srn,— The ni ode of sesliap the end of s coal ass retort by internal it Into a cittern of 
water, and which wru describe*! si oliirctionab— ? in the " Building News,'' June JCSli, srbra 
referring to '* Wtxmm'i patent vertical gat retort," can be easily obviated. 

Retaining the stand which lunport* tlie prcient water clalern, an<1 replacing Ihe Utter 
with a cap of lime luting. Urn cap could be forced up over the end of Ul« retort by a wedg* 
or a screw having a U-arn.g mi the Hand. 

T, C.K. 



TENDERS. 

Nrw A ri.iT, Oft-sra nr tub Holv Fawu.v, Sirrao* Htu.. — For a new aisle. Church of 
the Holy Family, MaflVon Hill. Meian. John Young and Soo, architects. VJuantitles sup- 
plied by Mr. Shopper. 

Atibrd __.__„_. Aisle <H00 

fonder iiipiiwMi i imm, T'iS 

Ijwrrnpc and Booi „ 7.0 

M.lrrtt ............. „....._ _____ H!l 



Hart 



llardiman and Sandnti 
Kelly. 



Atriatnoxs— For alteration!. No. til Old Fish 

Young and Son. architects, 
fonder teas o 0 Hart 

Nrw Bt'iUHtw. AUtUrtat — For a new building. 
Ijrjiui Meurs John Young and Son .architects. 

Larke ...__.__ _ , _t?« o 0 llen_iaw 

Han. .......... „ Ii«6 0 0 Chruutn. 

Connor „..____ Ml 0 0) 




0 0 



for Mr. 



...i*5 .i i> 



art o )> 



Zfm l * 



Nsw Waans, SiitanosKS Woaaaocss — For the erection of new ' 
altering portm aparttnenu. Mnari Hig,.ll and 1 

Hull and Helljar iUa 0 o ( Croad 

*>uptr — . — _ _. 3f7 0 (i| 

Down _ _... 373 10 o| 

Ilooss awn SvasLiwo, Itrmtiu For bouse and lUbllng, at Redhlll. Surrey, tor Capt. E. 

W Roberta. Mr. O. Okinstoo. atrhitert. Quanlil.ri .uiiiIhsI by Mr. B. A. C. Herring. 

Hack and Soo „..._... aV.,158 o 0 Tiammon _ .. «M« 0 o 

Myers and 8on_._ _. «.»»» 0 0 Browne and ltcoioswi «J*J « j> 



Rosea tin Siwias ««aa Has 
E"»n (late c 

Lee . 



Cokrr .„ 

Truanper (acccfardj _. 

Barn Msskits. — For rrainitrurtiMi of Bath 
tecta. Quantilin supplied. Accepted tender. 



Mr. It. Wd 
.-11.-. 0 0 Scwrit tSt. 0 0 

an o « .__. _* » o 

.■as i » _ M o o 

■CM IJ 0 tU7 0 0 

Mr 



..£*«.«8 0 0 



DaaiSAul, *e.. Bai<i»ios — For main draltua-e jnd otMfap_ wraka^for the Brunswiek 

d Ti 



Square and 
Quantities tuppu 

Sawyer __.. 

Muaun 



Hose, nrlghtoa. Mr. H. G. Sulcr, anhklact. 
and Hunt. 

«V..K70 0 0 Credit for old materials f,0 

an 



'j,¥Xl 0 0 . 
0 0 , 

0 



0 l> I 
0 0 . 



0 0 

0 u 

0 0 

U 0 

0 0 

0 u 

3U 0 II 
MOV 



Witli.mil ,5.11.1 

Dsthick . ijaai 

Hill, Keddell, ami to..._ 4,110 0 0, 

Crockett .._.___.____..„._. 4'Wi 0 

Reynolds _ «,OUl 

Buglurd . _....„_.„___„_. 3.UB7 

Fabian .. __..__... a.'.*.!* u U 

t-necsman and t o. ;aicri.urtil... 'i.faifi (I 0,..,.,. 
Haas Tavsss, Bsua Last.— For additions and aKcratu 

Mr. Reddall, archluct. 
Scott .._.__.___.__..._..—.._... _4M 0 0| HeaUi 
llorara, PtTNtv. — Fur the crect.on of s pair of houses, in the Upper Rtcbtwsid Hood. 
Pulnry. f«r Miia E. M. Rimie_. Mr. 8. Wocsl, arrhiUct. QuantilHi not suppbrd. 

Aria and Sooi .._..... i9H u 0 | Alio (acccpteuj .....til* 10 0 

Adasnioa and »oiia....._... tea 0 0 1 

AtTluTion Sol ru I»r>otis Mumc IUll.— For alterations to South London Mutsc Hall. 

Mr. W. r 



m to the Hanr I avc 



r 0 0 

, Ilrirk Lane. 

...ti?) 0 0 



Fuh.. 



l*harpin(ton and Coie . 
Han .„_. ..„„__._„ 
l olls and Co. „„ 



. 6S15 



o o 

0 0 

0 c 

u V 



Booth . 



Botloi 



FosiUf . 



«*6» 0 O 

. U 'J 0 0 
UJ 0 0 



■ For house for Mr. F Olirer, st WUnbleilon. Mr. E. Nstb, arrhi. 

I King, Burton, and Hrpwell___ t\JM 0 0 
Mjct... ,.___ ™_. IJ(7St 0 0 



Hatiss, Wissu 
tret 

Nirholson and Sons_-_ ...... ttL'sVi D 0 

Wslker _.„ ....„ i/rrti 0 0 

Colls and Co. i , l,»J7 0 0 

Caeacn Aoomcon, Pswasoat Doca. — For additions to Roman Catholic Church, Peat, 
broke Dork. Mr. J. Cooper, architect. 



Ci. Thomai .. 
Scurlock, 

Tail at 



£ «IU 



hi (I 



T. Thooaal 

MrrMasies* InrrniTs, Pkmbbokk Dora— For Meet 
K. W. Ladd, architcrL 

la-wii and I.lnj.l , _fTi5 II 

Yrrward 7*1 D 

Jones and Jooni ..... ...... ... M7 0 

Taylor ..™-..„_ ™. fits 0 

Nrw Basttsv CaarBL. BBausoab New Baptist Chapel, Mai 

Yorkshire, lenders tor the whole of the works. 

James Krtnbk-y... . ...BVS.Hli 0 0 | Booth Illinjtworth. 

tiibson and Maude S.HO a 0 

James NcUU , 5,1177 0 0 

Accepted Tenders. Estavstor sod Mason — 

Booth llllnaworth ...... .<2 r *lXJ 10 0 

Carpenter and Joiner— 

Binth llllngworth ..._„. 1/15* 0 0 

Itoundaries— 

Booth llhngworth — .. „.. TO 0 0 

Sster— 

Jan. Tstu-rtall l» IQ 3 



0 r i FltiBwrald _ . ftW 0 0 

0 0 | Watlow ..... . „ EM 0 O 

Uatemaa > m „ m m via M 0 



a' Institute, Pembroke Dock. Mr. 

Batemare ........ ._.„ tfttto 0 0 

Joccs tod Wilkint ,acre|*ed) :.!« In u 

Watlow _ US 0 0 

ilagham Lta*, Bradford. 



._rt.aas 10 0 
.. 4.7» 0 O 



Archibald S'ciU.- 

Plaitrrer— 
T. HarBTesTrs 
tronlconiler— 
James Kcujhley 
Plumber snd Olaairr— 
James Kclglilry 
Painter— 
James Keighlr y 
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Oxwrn.-For Ihe erection of the Me- hodin Sew C™m« College, ShrAritl. Jit. Wil. 
Iiem Hill, architect, Leeds Quantities supplied. 

Thorn*. Mirock, SoctBeld . #3,«0 0 0 

n Vitts, Umi Noawooo. .Staler.— For taking down detached cottage and 
I on site detached villa, for tCJom, Esq. Mr. William fiealing. architect. 



i, builder. Upper Marcry 
■Vti.la.-For .Ilia, Wilson Street. Derby, 



/«7 0 (l ' rtrii 



. Gtlet a 



. . — taw a u i 



o o 

) - «'.'5 o o 

, C.e.aT MaLvte* —For everting a house at tlreat Malvern, foe H. B. llerevford. 
i. linn H».k, Franey. and Haddon. architects. 

Mr. Wilecm Worcester faceeidcd) 4*1,364 0 0 

r Mii »n> — Fnr erecting a hcmee In the f iraham Road, Great Malvern, for 
Mrwi. Elmslle. Ffenry and llxhton. arehitecta, 

i ami Rrvwl faecepted) , aTSJW 0 0 

rr»Tm!«. 0»a»T Matveti. -For revering to platform of the r.reat Malt 
the West Midland Hallway Company. Me»rs. Euoslsc, Franey, and 




M'KciM'c. Chine, and Hnllalld, I J. Cnnnefl. CheHee 

Werrcater [accepted! it 1 .•-''-> 10 0 Austin and Bruwn, 

Harwell and Co.. Northampton I. IK 10 0 ] 

Florae*, Lossrai Noawooo — Fr- - 
roads. »c, at lam Nocwoo. 
architects. Fi " 

-jjjjg and Whet 



1SS 



Aabby and 

For f 
Colan 
WltU ... 
WnrrruLncn — Foe a 

architect., Re 



j fl o 
9rl» 0 0 
K new road*. A r 

..—...-dial 0 0 

... ITU U 0 




.Jon of 

>ood, Surrey, fur RaraeU Meiers, Ear,, 
quantifies supplied, 



to Saauitonc, Whitchurch 



**K 0 0 

i-jii— u — . «S4 0 0 

Foulton and Woosli 

... tX4m o o 

......... - ww o o 



COMPETITIONS AND CONTRACTS OPEN. 

WoaiKtioi^c. — Fur rhf rwcfkm of two new wing* to the Ha ._ 
Tevulrr. to be «nt to E. ti. ArllS. E*x. Clerk to the Guardian., by Monday, the S;lrd day 
of June 

ltxvr.iesThiw op Csft'nrn.— For the relocation of King's Clllre Church. Plans and apecl- 
llcatl.irii may be wen at the office of Mr F-dward Bn.wning. ; 
tendon to be lent to the churchwardens on Uie loth July. 



t or fj ultra. — For the supply of about MO torn of Gurmiev irranlte lump, far 
breaking. To be drlireerd in the stoeie-yard of the workhnuse, poplar, free of all charges. 
The comtartor will be required to enter Into a written agreement for the doc performance 
thereof Tender, to be ml to the Uuardiana of the Poplar Union, br Tuesday, the itch 



day of June. 
Oaanrra 



PiisjuavT, NoawirH — For squarine and relaying granite pavemeot 
'a Walk. Norwich. A ipecincaliiwi rn.it be scevi at the Surveyor's Offl 
w. where ever. Information may lie obtained. Tender, to be ml li 
Miller. Clerk to the Beard of Health, on or before the 3uth of June. 
Chi-wii Rrvtoauno. — For teuoritjg the par sh church or Fling. Hampshire. Dra 
hare been prepared by Benjamin Ferrer. F-v, , 1 Trinity Place, Charing Croat, Le 
to whom, in the rlrrt instance, all application., with references, mint be m*de_ 



on the Geo. 
S4 Caatle 
II. B. 



, all appllrelir 
t.i reply to all a 
prrpired. and will be forwarded I" those wh~e r< 
be I nlonned whan the d.awmg. can be Ken at the 
of Eftng, on the JLah of June. 
itHtwona.— The Canton and Llierpool Hailwa. Co 
for Hie eupply and erection of column., wrougbf-u 
work, at Uieii good." elation at 1 jrrrponl. Plana, 
tract nay be 



Th. 




Laertioru. dtawing., and form, of con 
on or after the 1.1th day of June, at the once of W. 
r. I4io«lon, 



tram., iron roofing, and other Iron. 

and form, of con. 
M. Brydone, Fan . 



whom rpeclfication. (price 10a fid. 
iHnim iwatkMd •* Tender, for 



. at the 



• elation at l-ncrr—l 
aar be Men on or after the 11th d 
C.F-.S Whitehall Place. Wtowiin.ter. 
each ). and any other information mi 
Ironwork," muat lie In the hand, nf 
office, of the Committee, l.oudnn 
Tueaday, the 8th of July neat 
9raTtoK Bcttmnoa,— The tiaraton and I^rertiool Railway Commuter are prepared to receive 
tender, for the cr.nl ruction of their good. 1 Italian an>1 hulldlnf. at Liverpool. Plana, 
arcttona, d rawlnaa, eJri form, or contract may lie aeva n-i or after the 1 3th of June, at the 
office of W. M. Itriitone. t>q , C E. S Whitehall Plarr, Weitmlmtrr. linden, from whom 
apeeiAcationa iprirr 10a. rid. each) and any olhrr in formation may be obtained. Scaled 
tender., marked " Tender* for Work*," mim be m the hand, of Mr. Fdward Ra... Set rr- 
tary to the Committee, at the oAVe. or the Committer, London Road Malum, Mancheater, 
Dot later than noon an Tueaday, the 8th of July neat. 
CaeT.tao. Ptei* — The Water Committee of the Council of the Borough of Lirerpool, are 
prepared to receive tender, for the supply of 1.1)0 ton. of ca»t>trrm pipe*, * 



i Pall- 



or the 



eg." Copter 
ntrart raay 



diameter, with bored and turned youit'^tid coated with " Smith' 
of ip«clricatlon, giving full particular, aa to the term, and (audi 

be had on application at the Water Office. M lloth^m Street, Liverpool, sealed tender., 
endorsed, *~ fender* for the Milpfily of t :a*l-lron Pipe.," and aiklrraiiil to the Chairman of 
the Water Commitlee of the Corporation of Liverpool, to be forwarded to the Waterworks 
Office, Hot ham Street, on or before Thursday, the 96th day of June. 
Woatlloevr. — The Guardian, of the Poor of the Btrkenhrad Union, In the county of Cheater, 
having further considered and rc*arrariiteit the plans and speci ffcatiocia for the erection and 
completion of the new Union Workhouie, to be built at Higher Tranmere. tn the said county, 
are now in a pari! ion to receive tender, for the tame. Separate and dlitrnct tenders will be re. 
quired for the several portions of ihn hu lding, aa MUisvs, namely t ls«. Fot Ihe erection of the 
nonh wmg of the main building, mi ludmg ihe dining.hall, centre buiMtng. or mailer', apart- 
menta, board room, nc, with out-orfW. In the yard, tank, ajc.but not including ihe com. 
ptetson of the cellarage under thl. part nf the building, t-nd. For th. erection of the south 
wing of the main budding, 3rd. For Ihe erection and completion of the receiving and 
vagrant ward.. 4th. Far the completion of the cellarage under the main building. It la 



the Intention of the guardian, to erect only the first portion or north wing o4 the _. 
building, as apecined above, before the month of April neat. The second, third, and fourth 
port sons nf the liuiUling, lo be constructed and completed as soon afterwarda aa the guar, 
dian. may determine. The drawing, and vneci Orations mav be seen, and further informa. 
lion obtained, at the office of Mr. Ihomas Layland, architect, SO Castle Street, Llv. 
Sealed lender, tn be dHuercd or sen I tu him at the office of the Clerk to the < 
8U Lord Street, Bitkenhead, on or before Saturday, the jl* day of July new. 

IMwatMoL 

>*w Tt-LtafAtts.— To br let, the builcUnf nf « new ioU.hou*r. on GiVctf ate Moor, Durhain. 
Ptkin* an«J «t^*IWat*iitM nu; be »vrii «n spjilirMiuo lo ttwp ti.iicrtnt, at th* p e ew m t hwMt ; 
nm\ irti.Vri will be rrccl»cd up to the iH th liistAnt, by hdwaid N, Urace. Surrryor, Broom- 
field, Newcjutl-r-ftie-Tyi-f. 
Malt Sruau, St.buxo, Ac— For the erection of certain m*Jt «nd nther trtoriM, itAbling, 
Ac, for Mc»*r-. Pike, Hfnccr, and Co. Plan* and eperiftc*t.of]i can be aeen at the office 
of Mr. Henry P. Porter, are hltert, .SB High Street, Port»uiu*nh, ami obtain ait other la for* 
malkon. Trndeflw to be detircrrd to him not later than the JGth or June. 
^ in t .mh-'.- i "< Loraiein. Ac — Fnr the whllewathlng, cnlnunni, and pointing th« 
Workl'MHj.e i«f S<r>*e.upnn.Trcnt. Tenders, wpecsrying inc work nt^|>oaed to be done, to 
he tent to the Clerk of the (tuardians Stoke-up*ww Trent, on or before ten o'clock in the 
tof Ibe-i-ih in«. The ipecilleat.ua of the wurk r quired bwy b* »ren •i^hc*. 
r the WwkJiouao. 



Pot'i r Stmn-i _ p-ir the m-riii*, and comptetwin of a police etartion at the FellUia;, near 
to Gate«h««d, and of another police ataiton in the r|Uag» of BrAndmi, newr to the cktj of 
Durham, arrerallr Uicluittng a dwelhng-btHKW. cetti and oui-l»t tiling The pUro, 

1 at theosVeof V" 




years, enejimeneiiig 
county of Durham — via . 



- For the maintaining and keeping in repair, during Ihe term of fhur 
from Ihe l.tih May but, the roadw.,. of Ihe following bridge, in the 




FsuiacKNVwr a.n KaarrowaTloir or Cm si u_ For the enlargement and realorallon of the 
parish church of Chew Stoke, Somerset, seven mile* from ItrUtol. The plana 



For the erection of a new llautiit chapel, schools, Ac., on the site of two 
New|»iet. Mim Drawings and specifications may be aeen.and copies of 
rlalned. on arvl.lng to the architects. Mrasra. W. O. Haberahon and 



cations can he aeen upon application to the Rev. W. P. Walte, at the Rectory flail, on 
and after Monday. June !Kh. Climates to be forwarded on or before Monilay the SUrd of 
June, to John Nortiai, architect, London, 1* Old Bond Street. W. 
Basrurr t n ir*i_- 
hoilsca. Stnwhill. 
the eaiantities 

Pile. 3M Bloomsburj Sjusrc. Ixnidoii. 
eille. Cardiff. 

Etma Ctnr O sin.— The (own council of Eveter are deairoua to be Informed If the f 
city gaol and house or correction can be made available so 4* tn satisfy the rcjuiremetiia or 
the law, as lo the construction of gaols and house, of correc t ion ; and they Invite arcfittecta 
to ascertain if it la practsrable that the pcesent city gaol ami house of correction can be so 
altered. They offer a premium of aVsj for thl plan of alterations which shall be eon- 
aidered the beat, and If such plan be carried into erred the architect producing it will be 
employed to au)«rrlntend the execution of the work at the usual commission, but In that 
event his premium it to merge In hi. commission. A premium of J7W will be given for 
the iccond teat plan. The gaol and house of correction may be examined upon applica- 
tion to the gaoler, and further particulars ordained from Mr G. W. dimming. Port t>fflce 
Chambers, Surveyor to the'Councll, or to Mr. Ridley, the Town Clerk, lo lied ford Cirrul, 
Kxeler, to whom each plan, with a statement of the probable coat of carrying It Intoelfeet, 
la tn be aeM before the aecoeid Monday in August- Plena of the prevent ganf, with . 
of the main part of the building and across one of the wards, may be had of the Su 
to the Council, on and alter the STtb instant. 
WoBanaiwr.— For the erection and completion nf the new workhouse, tn be built In the 
parish of St. Clement. Oxford. The pints, suecincalinris, conditions, and form of tender 
may he seen at theworkhou*e on and after Monday, Ihe Mh of June, and further Informa- 
tion obtained nf the architect. Mr. William Fisher, fleadlngton H.ll.near Oxford. Sealed 
tevidev* lo he sent addressed lo Dr. Ailima, the t hainn-sn of the Hoard, SI John's College, 
endorsed " Tender for Workhouse.'' on or belore Wednesday, the tni day of July rsett. 
accompanied bv the name, of two responsible persona, who will >om tbt contractor In Ihe 
usual bond for the due performance of the contract. 
NVtvr Baiuarrox Cxncnr, Poerroeruo, N.B — To act with curbstone., causeway the water 
channels, homise Ihe fnnl|*uh, and macadamise the carriagewav, of West Brighton Crea. 
cent, Portobcllo Furnishing all malerUls, all agreeahle to a plan and speeiScstiiin which 
will be shown to Intending rontriiclnra by Andrew Bell. Surveyor, any day previous to the 
tm i currens,on or before whlchday all offtr. nM be l»lged withthe ajid fiftlj Bell. •« 



Tender for West Brighton Crescesit.- 
. or any lender. 

BaiDcwtLL — For buiWing a Iwidrwell in Uie town of Sewjiort, according to plana and specl- 



atsoiw lobe seen at Ihe prevent Bridewell in Newport The contractor will he required 
give sufficient security, by recognisance in double the amount onho sum contracted tn 
be paid for such work, to be approved by the said committee, for the due performance 
I hereof. Sealed tem'ers tn be addressed to the Chairman or tne Commissioner.. Klchard 
E. Pliilips, Esq,. Mount Rivera, Newport, i iopeiari . on or before the liidh inatanL 
ExTTtwsr. ParaTlssc or Cm ac n xv._ For the external painting or Ihe churches in Ihe fol- 
lowing lots or sections. Each tender mint I net tide one complete lot, and the sum for each 
church mint be staled separately. Lot 1 : Annadown, Arvon, Afhrnry, Ciifden, Dun- 
mare, Enilannnn, Ilcadhwd. Ktscciltla. Kilkerrin. Killwcran, Xlomssa, Mot lough, Moyrus. 
St Nicholas (Galway), Oranmore (Mojniistcrie), Oughterard, Sellema. spsddall, I uam j 
county Galway. Lot t. Arhill, Aaaleagh, nallinclndla, llallinrobr, Batlyhran, Kallvovie, 



Ifurrlihiiole. Ca*tli 
pagh. Mayo, Boss, 
burgh ; county Ma 
the parishes. Kacr 

Eisal for 10 
a S4 Upper Mcrr 
Waxin. to Innausa 
a meeting to lie he 
Wednesday, the vr 



Icoleman, Kllmlna 
Aughavale), Aysa 
if the 



Knap- 

1/Mikl. 

reaadetit mmiilcn of 
idrosed Ihu* : *' Pro- 
auwioners (or Ireland, 



ibnynr, Drum Bclcarra. ] 
St. 'Itnims* ( Achil\ Turlough, Wevtpon 
o. Specincations tn he seen In the hand 
proposal lo be forwarded scaled, prepaid, 
Church of , The Ecclraiaitlcal 

hi street. Dublin.*' 

or Ualoi*.— The Fdmooton Board of fluardians will be peenared, at 
I at the Board Room, at the Union Workhouse at Islmiiiiteai, cat 
1 of July next, lo receive tenders for the erection of fever wards, and 
for making certain addition* to the infirmary, at the union wosVhoU*. a/nrrsasd. Sealed 
tenders, endorsed " To Ihe Building Commitlee, Kdrnonteai Union," must be delivered 
at ihe office of W, Pulley. Clerk lo the Guardians, at Fdmnnton, on or before Ihe IM July 
next The p.ans and speci flcalion may bceerti, and all Infnrmation obtained, at the ohVea 
of Mr. T. E. Knightley, architect, SS Cannon Street, City. 
Fa»u Bliani!»cr*.-For the erection of a set of new farm building., and nuking addition, to 




Dwtuiu Ifotvac aaoOvrittta.— For l»<iWiiig a dwelling house 

Corse, on the estate of Craig, tn the parish " 

ruthers, E«j The plans and speci " 

the tenant, on and af 

prlrtoc until the IBrd. 
floe Msaasr, Woacurr 



the 13th ~rrca^and OD V.'wm°be 

For raising the rsofx of the north and east side, of 
ig the Hop Market Hotel, WorcMtte, the drawing, a 
ipected at thaofhee of the architect, Mr. Howe. 17 



f the Hop 
and specif). 



livered at Mr. C. Ihdcock'. 

I. 

lin.nn. Crrr Hatt — Comroiltee No 3 or the Municipal round] Invite architects to 
Airnlsh Plana for improving the ascending steps and entrance to the City Hall, from Coek 
Hill. Dublin, and ofler a premium of f.U lor the plan which msy be spfroved bribe conn- 
til. such plan to be Ihe property of the corporation Each plan to be marked with a 
privale mark, and delivered with a aealed letter, containing name or architect and private 
mark, at the office of Ihe Town Clerk, before Friday the eth day of July PUS, 

Rgralsuva, Rnutro, and Krerotlisra Cnt-sew.— Fot repalrlne, meeting, and reslmlng 
the pariah church of Dircslcr, Oxfordshire. Plans and specifications may be seen on or 
after Thunder, June li, at the ootce of C. N. Beaisry. Ess|., 44 l'|a»rr flower Street. 
London; or at Ihe house of Mr. Charlea Shlllingford, Churchwarden, Btccter Scaled 
lender., according lo Ihe form supplied, lobe sent to the Rev. J. W. Walla, the Vicarage, 
ruerster, on or before June InSth. Ouaa titles not supplied. 

Srsrru. For laving down, constructing, and completely finishing certain Internled mick 

sewers, in ''The Frome Intercepting Sewer LWlriet." within their district, about a^sSO 
yards in length. Prr*ooi wishing to oritracr for the same arc requested to forward through 
the pn*t. on or before Thursday, tbe 3rd day of July next, bv ten o'clock in the forenoon, 
scaled tenders, addreued to the Committee of Uie t-neil Board of HearUl. 13 Prince Street, 
Bristol, and endorsed " Tender for Sewers" Anv tender not Mint through the puwi will be 
rrieeted The plans and specifications of the winks to be done may be seen at the offices 
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peraooal applieatim, or br letler, pro-paid. adJreaaed to 111* aurvi-yii*, Mr. Frederick Am 
mead, ( y M Jim party contracting will be required to give *ufhc*ent security, to be ap- 
proved bv the Local BoaH of Health, Pur the due performance of the contract. 

j„ PrriotH desirous rrf tendering for a quantity or old oak, Ac , of Unfit Jtullty, from 

the anient palace of Char!** 1L at Newmarket, tat; obtain particulars of M-»*r*. W, 
(J Habershon and File, architects, X BlcaioMbury square, London, or of Mr. John 

r of •ml detached villa, and rix cottage*, 
plans al th* office of Mr. John Wimble. 
■ to be delivered on or before two r. «. of 




-For the erection of a pair of am 
uoleof Kent jean « the plan, 
where tender., endormed, are to b 



Cera, M Rcrtonanov For the re-roofing and the performance of other work, and re- 
storation, at toe Church of St Peter and Paul. Ovtirmge, near F*»crah*«n. Kent ; may 
tmne.1 the drawing* and apmdcation. and nl/aiii further information, on applkMinn at 
the Vicariate. Ovpcnee. or at the otHr* of Mr K. L BLackburne. architect, on and 
after Mondaj. the sard June In*. The tender, to be addreaaerf and delivered, scaled up 
and endoraed, to the Church warded, at taaurincc.on Monday. the Htlth June. 

Hoc*** avin Vitt-aa — For the erection of fie* haasact, with retail »han«, and four armi- 
detacbed eilUta al Frdtngton, near Birmingham, can aee the drawinga and epenwratinn at 
tbc office of Mr. J. K Hot him . architect. Birmingham i on and after Monday next. Ten- 
der, to be delivered on or before Wedtieaday. the tub ineianr. 1 he tuweat or any 
Under will not liec-eaaertly be areepteit 

Bar mwavtm.— The Lie of Man Harbour Commlaaaoncra are prepared to reeeii* tender, 
for the eonwtruflion of .i breakwater, t»l feet in length nr thereby, at the Harbour of 
Kamaay. Plana, aectiom. specification, and condmnn. of the work may be eecn. on and 
after the loth inet., at tbe ofloaa of the engineer, Jame. Ahenirthy. Kaq , M.I. O.K., 
«. Delatlav Street.' WeetmiMtcr. Seated tender., endoeaed " Tender, for Breakwater," to 
be delivered to the Receiver General. Richard guilt. En), Ihruglas. I.I* of Man. on or 
before the 5th day of July nL 

Buiiwmi. The lair of Man Harbour CommiMioner. are prepared to reeeiee tender. 

for the construction of a breakwater, 5TO feet in length or tneveby, at the Harbour uf 
Feet. Plant aectiona, tpecilVcatoins ami condition, of tbe work may beaeen, on and after 
tbe 16th in.t , at th* nfficcsof tfur^englneer^Jjamr. Atarwethy. Fjsq . MICE, IWab.iy 

Srered ^t^r^lrt-l^ntiT^^rT^Mri, t^Tlioug^, oo^ before tbe" Sth day 
of July next. 

ABRIDGED SPECIFICATION H Of PATENTS FOR 
INVEHTION8. 

from thi " McCftAXIC*' Maoazeik," June 13. 

8911. G. Gwtlu.u. bnprovetnrnu in the manufacture or production of plate glaaa. 
Dated .Van. a), l»jg|. Here the inventor propuaa* to rub, smooth, or flatten the upper aurfiire 
of the uewlv-r**t plat* bv peeking to and fro over the aame amiable rutiber rampoard of a 
bar of wood, metal, or other .Ultable material, a long handle tiring fitted to such rubber for 
the purr*** of facilitating too wot king or the operatiag of the urn* by tbc aiMedant work, 
men. Patent abandoned. 
«SI5. J. C. Ceo I roan. An Improved mod* of fattening door., and for nther similar pur. 

til* cotuuatlln conetmcting a feitenlng for door., drawer.. 

ntal or rtraight hvlt 
' to 



not**. IXarrd Sam 911. 1V5I. Tliia conaiu. in cunaurui ^ing a laivming r*ir wmi, i 
window., and oilier like nurpoaea, in tha following manner :— A argmental or rfrai 
la uorkrd by, or. ir preferred, feted to the boodle, on turning which the bolt I* 
protrude, and enter a groore or nlner umllar provuion made in the door )amb ; one 



citur**, i Bi- tnvenl^ill al." con..^. in i.larlng a ci»wn (it 
he building, from which pipe, deaorrid wl.ich reach from the 
he building, and mi. Iiirm .uppnrting column, or pillar, to 
dm an omployad lor conveying the water into any apart- 




itnvanc* as u*ed, the oval fraan 
:ravtl over it. .urface by the act 
: and iaU, « a. to alio, of any , 



prrt rude, and eater a groove or other aimllar provulon road* in tbe door iamb j one or more 
or tumbler, fall ttj thu movemrnt, and prevent the return of the bolt ; therefore, to 
. it i* neceuary net only to lift the tumbler, or ratrhea, but at tbe .ame ume to turn 
ndl*. Th* patent** alao make, a key. way In the lock which turn, with th« k*y, ao 
that on any attempt being made to introduce a pKk thr key-way doaea llMU*. and leave* but 
a very .mall pavvagr to introiluc* anything further. Patent lumnfVtrd. 

VIS. VV. P. B.Tllaa. ImprovemcoU appllcablr to building., in order to faeliUt* the 
eltinguiahing of any coo nag ration which may happen therein, limtrd A'oe ft), lodl. Tin. 
oonaht. in eon.truetiug building* with an aperture, or with aperture., at the upper part 
of each apartment, the aaid aperture* being in communication wUh tube, or channel, 
opening into th* chimney, or Into the external atmoaphere. Henoe, if a fir* lake, 
place in tbc building, it will only be neoeaaary to don live apartment and the amoke 
and fire will vent by the ukI aperture*. The Inrent^in aim oonaitu in placing . extern or 
recef 'tadr at the upper part of th* f 
aaid clalrrn to tbc haMVnrnt of the 
It. hultable branch pipe* and vali 
merit where fire m^y occur. / J *tr*fL. 

»>. K. Prrrox and W. F. U.Tllo. fmprorrirpnt. in lath, for .uppnrting 
eu.hkne m bedetea<l.. ciuchoi. nun., and aeala. jlorr* 1 AW. IS. IWil. Ibi. inrentwn con- 
auu in ccaiMructuig elliptkai lalha. each aepnraU Lath being compoM-d of two >ui|* of metal 
united or bruught together at their two end. and Iwwed toward, the centre ; between the 
two uilp. the palcnue. Sx boopa of itrel, rolute or other metal .pring or apringa, tu con. 
•litute .pring lalb. for .upportuig bedding, cuabictit and arata. Patent cempUt«t. 

KH0. K. A. Rowviggx. An improved pump, tinted Hon. tS. IbrSl. Thi. cnraitU in 
the use of two partona of different diameter, which are firmly areurrd to each other and 
work together In a pump liarrrl cuniuoard of two liarrel. of portion, of different diameter., 
ao that. a. the piston, amove or travel in their renpectire barrel*, the capacity of th* apace 
compreaaed between them — thai a to Mr, the apace or portion of th* pump bounded by the 
piato: .. and the aide, of the pump barrel., ahall be eontlnualty undergoing vanatiou. being 
Cither tncrea«ed or reduced according to the d rectloui In whicli the platona travel— that l. 
toaay, when the direction of the |naton*a motion t. cueh that the larger pirtoo I. menring 
toward, the unaJler barrel, and tbe unaller putoo la receding from the larger bare*., th* 
capacity of the uU >pw« contractoil or reducol ; an»l when the platona more f "' 
direction, the ca|<*cliv of the uld .pace I. UKTcared or enlarged, by which th 
auction nf the water liquid ■> eflerled. Patent nonn/rlraf. 

tSOE. J. K II n a an and 1- O. t'ovrrr. An Improved nrocna. 
pl*.ter of Pari., and making them imperriou* to water, bated Srr. 25, I8BI The compo- 
h tbe patentee, n.rfrr for their Indurating liijuld i. compoaed cf the following 
■ In certain proportion* :— Borax, while load, aulphur of alumina, acetat* of lead, 
r of nine, edicate of inda or potaah, rarliti. litueed oil, mod water. Patent completed. 
J. II. Joiimaox. Improvement* in machinery or apparmtu. for preparing oval pictur* 
;A communication.) Dated Sat, t5, Kmi. Thi. ronaitt.. eawntlally, in the utc 
of a acraper or working down tool, in cimibtnatiofl w ith the forte plat* of an eccentric lathe, 
or with an riiiplogr.rill or other amtabie apparatut, the acraping tool being mad* aeif* 
adapting to the LrreguLtritiea nr ranatioti. on the acraper of tbefraane, and lu acraping edge 
being the reeerar of tbe intended moulding. When an eccentric lathe lauaedVthcoval frame 
la mounted upon tbe fee* plate of the lathe, end dearribe* an oral or rlupele when rotated, 
whilst the acraper remain, atatlcnary, but U held egaun.1 th* frame by a yielding preMurr. 
Where an clbptograpn. or other almiLar cceathranoe as uaed, the oral frame il bud upon e 
afar Ion, i J bed, aiid th* wraper i* caured to tn 
lograph. it being at the aame time free to rime 
the .urface under treatment. Patent complete*!. 

tUrbt. 1. Davie*. Improvement. Ui tbe construction of roof, for dwelling houeet, horti- 
cultural erection., and other building* Dated Kan. lit, 1861. The Inventor construct* the 
roof, of dwiltiiig house., <• .rehouse, ahed., Ac. by forming the outer edge of the rafu, or 
of, say, every alternate rafter. »nh one or more groove, or channels, which he covers with 
• r other metal. Over Ibee*. without the Interposition of bnltrtiv. lie place* tbe 



K ttc. made of auch a aiae that in their vertical course their edge, .ball 
eout .gainst each other. Just over the groove* or cheiuiel^ to allow theae latter to convey 
away water. In their hixnuntal cour.c rach auccoedlng one overlap! the other, and otitic, 
the watrr downward. In the usual way. Patent oaomdoned. 

IL HanrocrftT. An im p rovement or improvetnetsta in fattening knob, to door., 
draisera, and other article* ; and in connecting knob* to tpttwllet Jtoryef Xav. *r„ lar*4. 
Ihi. clvisuIs m lastrning knob, to door., drawer., Ac, and in connecting knob* to lucks or 
■ r » divided 



to engage m.th t^c «ar 



PBOVISIONAL PROTECTIONS. t 

Canada Weet. An imprurrd invalid bedstead. Doted 
rorernenta in raiaiaig nruaic 



l'?S. T. Mcllroy, Bramp 
Miry It. 1S6S. 

.nl H.CI Joubert. upholsterer, H Maddnx Street. I 
chain, .toota, or teat.. Dal'4 May It, lSbTi 

1518. F. C. Kirkmtn. Croiichend. Horneev, and Richards 
A new and improved joint for uniting or Itling putt, and rait, of bedsteads and other article, 
of furniture, |«hu. and rail, in fencing. In the i mutrurtinn of framework for conaervatorie*. 
uae*. Dated Mag i% lMt 



.Wo 



PikHTNERSaiPS 

Mow), Brother*. Uethn.il Green ilomd. carpenter*. 
SiuTiki aid C..3I1T, llirtiiooil-Huiubrr, Ijur-oliuh ire. nainter.. 
Ni*wark and Son*. Coventry, tlmber-mcrcbaut. ; a. far a. regaids W. D. Newark 
Ta,lor and Co.. Oldbur 



rrcV.crsl 



hire, Uonfuuiider. ; a* fax a* regard* J. 



JJASKHUPTCY ANNULLED. 



!t, July Let II. 



BANKRUPTS. 

July 1. at 10, to i 



Father Perry, ^lleid, | 
Ba.mghall Street. 

Thoina* Timml. Vernon SmlUt, Park Road, lalington, a 
Street. 

Samuel Wood, Queen Street. Blaekfliar* Roe. I, bricklayer. July 1, at .11. 
Street. 

John Mclntoah, limber merchant. Bow Lane, Cheapslde, July 4, at half-paat IL ] 

tViUian Wicka, High Row, SUrer Street. Keiuungton gravri piu. carpenter, June 3D, 
atl. 

Henry Wood, Ilinningham, brass csuser, June tX at K. Bankrupt* 1 Cotirt. Birmingham 
Oaoege Hague, SrsrllMd. maaon, June 30. al la HankTutits^Courl ShetBeltt 




orth, let* of Audlem, Clieahtre, wheelwright, June 



at L- 



llcnry Che 

Court, Liven 

Robert Cleaver, stretton.iir«r*.Oun<tnore, Warwickshire, carrwuter. Juncii, el 11. 

Couoty Court. Rugby. 

WUlum tirhiinler, MWiIlctboroujh. Yorkahlre, Journeyman joiner, June x7,at S. I 
Court, Stockton. oO'Tee*. 

John M 1 Allawter. C*rd>»-, contractor, July t, at II. Uankrupta 1 Court, Bristol 

Thnma. Kirkbride Waller end Christopher Graham. Holme I'ultram, Cumberland, tin 
merchant* Jim* M, at 1. Bankrupt* 1 Court, Srweu le-upon-Tyne. 

Robert Henry Howard, Kingston, Portaea, Hants, painter, July 15, at II. 



George Wtboai. CoppoU Moor, within Coppull, Lancashire, wheelwright, July 10, at ''. 
Couirty Court. Charley. 
Thomaa Vaughn, Tollbridge Well*, builder, June 30, at U, County Coort, 



NOTICE OP 8ITTIHOB POK LAST EXAMINATION . 

June 30. W. 0. P. Britten, Bridge Road. Batterer*, engineer. 
July a. A. Brown, late of livcrpool. engineer. 
June •Hi. R. Cumberbach, Ureal Bolton, I 



aire, engine-ntter. 

July iS, J. Patkltuun. Harnoldawick in Craven. Vorkabire. Joiner. 
June ao. W. Dunckley. Luton, builder. 
July II, j jstawte, Stroud, cabinet- inaher. 

July 15, J. TalboU, Jiui., Sparkford, Njincrsctahirc, carparter. 

July H, B. Tranter, Tipton, cooper. 

July v. \V. IJunhul. Pontefract. journeyman joiner. 

July II, M. Page, Stratford, builder. 

July 111, H. Grafton, late of Cnnlng Place. Kenungton, Roll. I 
hancery Lane, anil Port a Comer. Westminster, engineer. 



July 10. C. Phillip., TMUTidge, il«rtfortuJiiic,'c 
July 17, U. Grore, Rowley Regi*. SUtTord.lnre. 
July 15, A. Ford, Newark-upoa-Tivul, cvucbbuikicr. 
June it, G. Burton, llodford, engraver. 
Juno ii. R. Bullimnre. the jounger. Great Varrnnuth, house 
July a. £. Janet, Edge Hilt, Wot Ucrby. bricklayer. 
July i, J Arsdrew, Crookea. near Sheffield. " ■■ 
July It, J. rietcher, Torijuay, carpmtet 
July XV, J. liailatonea. Chattcrlcv, Sufli 
July 5, H. Burrnge, Brighton, pluuiber. 
July 5. R. l*uttick, Brighton, carpenter. 
Jul* », A. Piper, Tollbridge Well*. labL 
Juuetfi, T. Fox, Uteat Virtttouth, builder. 



DIVIDENDS. 

Jury It, 0. Scott. Cubit* Town, trie of Dog*, engineer. 
July 17, G. Roper, Bincointie, Donctshlrr, bulkier, 

j,,; *;£ •fr 11 ' 55 



SCOTCH 8EQUE8TRATION. 



Oeorge Beltle, Eilinburgh, builder, June SO, atl. 
burgb. 



IrowclPa and Lyon 1 * Room*. F.I r 



TO CORRESPONDEKTS. 



We cannot undertake to return rejected coenmunicationa. 

Wotu m Paouatts — We ahall reel obliged to any of our 
lotea of work, eoutemplaled or In paogre** in the pro 
n«i t on that a work u about to be, or baa already toon com 



who will favour u*«mb 

to nicnf case* a man,-. 



RcctilretU-W. R. M. M.O.S, J- »- W 1 , T.D.J, F. and A.. M. B. J. W. T„ 
E. IL, G. and B,\. H, B. L. D., T. A.. O. b.. J. W. W., E. H„ W. B, 1.11. 



•e» 

whtnaM 



i> »w jtublUieJ at 18C Fleet 
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MB. G. 0. SCOTT, ARCHITECTURE, AND CIVILISATION. 

GO whcro wo may, we meet with egotistic people. Most people 
think more of themselves than other* think of them. They pot 
a higher price on their works than can bo realised. They think 
more of their own profession than all other profession* put together. 
Mr. O. O. Scott is one of those people. Listen to what thatgentie- 
man said in his lecture, at the South Tvensingtoti Museum, on Tuesday 
week, « On tho Formation of a National Museum of Architecture, 
viewed in connection with its Bearings upon Mediieval Art" " The 
hi*,** of arcJuterture," says Mr. Scott, u it the hittory of Me teorU : 
it u the hidory of the changing power and dominion of race* and nation*: 
it i* the hittory of human thought, and of the growth, the Aurtuationt, 
the decay, and the reeieal of human civilitation." Thin is a fine sentence. 
Let us analyse it, and see what it is made of. Wo have hitherto 
considered architecture to bo one of the expressions of a people's 
intellectual and industrial condition ; one of the manifestations of its 
social and religious life. Rut Mr. Scott steps upon the scene, and 
recklessly brushes away every other incentive to action, every other 
spring of human progress. If he is correct, henceforth and for ever 
architecture and civilisation are synonymous terms ; and science, 
religion, freedom, agriculture, statesmanship, heroism, patriotism, 
navigation, literature, geographical advantages, race, and the thouaaud- 
and-ono things which make up the stun total of human effort, 
progress, and happiness, are as many empty names. 

We do not remember seeing or hearing a single sentence which 
contains so many mischievous fallacies as the one just quoted, and 
we are surprised 'that some one did not rise in the meeting and rebuke 
Mr. Scott for his misconceptions, his exaggerations, and extras spruit 
language. If this is a fair specimen of his teaching, then arc the 
blind leading the blind. We are prepared to give Mr. Scott or any 
cme else " ample room and verge enough," where ho may air his 
hobby to his heart's content ; but when he ignores everything and 
everybody else, when be builds up his pet idea on the rums of ideas 
equally dear to other men, when no advances the pretensions of his 
own profession at the expense of other professions, when he gives 
a contemptuous go-by to every great clement of civilisation in 
order to magnify the one which he represents, he speaks egotistically, 
incorrectly, and deceivingly. 

Mr. Scott makes architecture the be-all and end-all of human life. 
Men, according to this theory, are bom for no other purpose than to 
build and decorate houses and cathedrals. When a man has done 
something towards the architecture of his country, or, we suppose, 
stood in its presence and uttered some grandiloquent language about 
it, he has answered his purpose and may go hence. Mr. Scott's 
description of architecture reminds us of the Wealeyan preacher, who 
used a great many fine words to prove that all tho vast enjoyments 
and employments of tho inhabitants of heaven consisted in psalm- 
singing. When about to take a tour in Wales, some years since, a 
Welshman, less egotistic and more satirical than most of his country- 
men, said that if we wished to make friends wherever we went, 
wo should say that Adam was a Welshman, that Paradise was in 
Wales, and that the Welsh language would be the language of the 
millennium. In a similar way, any one may make a friend of Mr. Scott 
by saying architecture was th*e alpha and omega of human existence 
and human history. 

Now civilisation is not so simple and so one-sided a thing as our 
mediaeval teacher would have us believe. It is many-sided, and 
derives its life and power from many sources. Mr. Scott, in develop- 
ing his idea of an architectural museum, appealed to classical times 
and peoples. Nobody knows better than that gentleman, that the 
Greeks were as famous for their language, their literature, their laws, 
their patriotism, and their martial prowess, as they were for their 
architecture ; and that ancient Rome rendered herself more famous 
by her orators, generals, coloniser*, consuls, and lawgivers, than she did 
by ber architects, and that she wrought her impress more deeply in the 
world's civilisation by her Will than she did by her conception of 
Beauty. 

It would bo impossible to say in a single word or a single sentence 
in what our English civilisation consists. We are a peculiar people, 
and are doing as much, if not more, for civilisation than any 
nation that has existed or does exist. No doubt, if certain one-idea 
men were appealed to, thev would easily define to their own satis- 
faction the true secret of England's greatness and her true mission 
amongst the nations. One would say that the English were a great 
people, because the blood of many races mingles in our veins — 
that the Saxon, the Celt, the Scandinavian, the Teuton has each, in 
his turn, contributed to our strength. Another would show that tho 
power of tho Englishman consisted in his individual freedom, in his 
municipal institutions, and the constitutional government under which 
he lives. Another would point to facta, and prove that the sources of 
our strength and our progress were in our geographical position, and 



in tho treasures of tin, copper, iron, and coal, under our soil. Another 
would point to tho application of the principles of political economy 
and free trade amongst us as the source from which our national 
energies are fed. Another would say that England was mighty and 
renowned because " Britannia ruled the waves," and that, as a coo- 
sequence, our commerce whitened every sea and kissed every shore. 
Another would maintain that our commerce, our agriculture, and our 
enterprise depended on the application of science to industry, and 
that the English were particularly distinguished for regulating and 
utilising tho forces of nature by scientific appliances. Even Mr. John 
Bright, whom some would accuse of being a one-idea man, stated in 
the limine of Commons, a short time since, that our greatest men were 
not our warriors or our statesmen, but our engineers, who created new 
industries for men, and transformed tho face of nature. But Mr. 
Scott appears to see little or nothing in the applied sciences, in in- 
dustrial endeavours, in well-regulated laws, and admirably balanced 
constitutions. One subject attracts his guzo and absorbs his attention. 
He has been so long accustomed to the " dim religious light," that his 
vision is impaired. All other things, whatever mar be their age, their 
magnitude, or their influence, are but dust in the balance, when com- 
pared to architecture, for " the history of architecture is the history 
of the world ; it is the history of the changing power and dominion 
of races and nations ; it is the history of human thought, and of the 
growth, the fluctuations, the decay, and the revival of human civi- 
lisation." Here, certainly, the notbing-like-leather " theory has 
reached a climax. Sea-kings, conquerors, Tubal-Cains, Csssars, 
Luthers, Crorawells, Ciccros, navigators, discoverers, Homers, Dantes, 
Napoleons, Shakspeares, are mere waifs on the mighty stream of 
architectural civilisation. It has been said that every mother's duck is 
a wan, but Mr. Scott's duck is a bird of paradise, whose plumage is 
so dazzling that it utterly eclipses all surrounding objects. If Mr. 
Scott were a general, he would extinguish the stars for the sake of 
Mors. 

No good result can be gained by exaggerations like this. He is the 
truest artist and the best teacher who can see things in their true 
light and real proportions, and who can assign to each art, science, and 
organised effort its relative importance. The hand must not say to 
the eye, " I have no need of thee," neither must the heart say that the 
brain is superfluous. All organs and faculties must harmoniously work 
together for the correct life of tho individual ; so must the musician, 
tho soldier, the miner, the husbandman, the metal-worker, the archi- 
tect, the navigator, the philosopher, and lawmaker work together, each 
in hie particular sphere, for the general good. Let me make the songs 
of a people, said a statesman, and I don t care who makes their law*. 
What would Mr. Scott think, if Tennyson, before an audience of lite- 
rati, said, " The historv of poetry is the history of civilisation," &c. r 
Would he not think that the laureate was the* victim of a disordered 
fancy P May not the laureate return the compliment f Does not litera- 
ture exert a much more potent sway over civilisation than architec- 
ture ? Let not tho poet attempt to snuff out the architect, or the 
architect attempt to snuff out the poet. Each has a mission to perform 
essential to the higher wants of man. Civilisation, in its elow but 
sublime march, asks for the poet's soug, the orator's electric fire, the 
worker's anvil and furnace, the warrior's courage, the architect's real- 
ised conceptions, tho patriot's struggle, and the martyr's blood. All 
are invited to bring their respective contributions to the sum total 
of individual and organised endeavours. Mr. Scott will do a more 
worthy work if ho will occasionally come outtide tho Media-vat edifice, 
and acknowledge the presence of trees, streams, mountains, flowers, 
and stars. At all eventa, he may acknowledge the existence of. and give 
a passing salute to, otliur workers in the vast vineyard of civilisation. 



INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

CARVED GOTHIC STONEWORK. 

A SMALL court to the south-east of Minton's Majolica Fountain, 
in the International Exhibition, daily attracts a peculiar class of 
visitors. Mere sight-seers tacitly acquiesce in the obstruction which 
hits been placed before its entrance, and indulge only in a Somewhat 
distant view of the several groups of inlaid masonry aid jewelled 
stonework. A few, seeking a snort return-cut from the rear of 
Magnus' Enameled Slate Court to the main avenue, find further pro- 
gress here impeded by the dark cellar which forms its northern 
boundary, and which contains the shattered hopes of several dis- 
appointed contributors, mingled, in dust and dirt and damp, with 
colour -pots and lumber. Thus checked, they look for a moment 
through tho sash partition into the gloomy cave, and then bestow a 
glance or two upon the flno works with which they have undesignedly 
been brought into close proximity. Tho visitors who seek out the 
court, and purposely examine its contents, are men of clerkly appear- 
ance, dressed in solemn seriousness, upon whose faces beards are never 
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seen, who& shirt fronts are veiled by broadly-spread glossless waist- 
coats, and whose coats arc long and without a blemish. Hats with a 
quaint curl of the brim, cover soinc of their heads, and cloth gaiters 
their lower limb*. Their opinions of the different works are given 
rather loudlv, with a measured stateliness, to their companion*, and 
are regulated more tiy their affection for High or Low Church, than by 
their acquaintance with high or low art. The same section of 
Englishmen are seen in force in what is called the Medieval Court, 
condemning contemptuously, or preposterously praising, that which is 
the embodiment, in wood or stone, of their several predilections. 
Stirring busily umongnt these quietly moving men, are others more 
voluble, who appreciate every piece of fluor-spar mosaic which Mr. 
Street ha* set in his work, every line of colour and square of marble 
which Mr. Rentier has designed, and every figure and fragment of 
ornament which Mr. Earp has with such "unerring precision hewn 
from the rough stone. 

This Court is devoted to the best work of one of our ablest flothic 
carvers, Mr. Thomas Earp, of Kennington Road. The examples of his 
craft are here gathered for a little time top>ther, before l»eing dispersed 
to their several destinations. One only has been expressly prepared for 
this Exhibition. It is a little richer in it* decoration, but uo better 
in its execution than the others, which are the ordinarr productions 
of his workshop. We thus bare a fair sample of his skill, and it is 
satisfactory to see that it is not here waxted upon unworthy design. 
It is, perhaps, quite natural that architects who can design like Mr. 
Street, Mr. Beutlcv, and Mr. Nesfield, should appreciate Mr. Earp's 
ability to do justice to their conceptions; but it also too frequently 
happens, that men of feeble powers seize upon a strong and expe- 
rieni-ed hand to eke out their little knowledge. Saddening work of 
this Utter kind must have entered for reformation into Mr. Earp's as 
into other men's workshops, but we have, no specimen of it here, and 
we distinctly repeat, they are no show specimens of Mr. Earp's work, 
although they may be of what his work is onlv occasionally united 
with. Ho cannot be expected to devote himself exclusively to our 
foremost architects, and is no doubt content that they have'afiorded 
him opportunities* of testing his capacity to compass their conceptions, 
and of showing how Gothic carving can be done. 

On the left of the Court stands adairv fountain designed br Mr. W. 
E. Nesfield, for the Earl of Sefton. 'It is about O ft. high. The 
whole is of stone ; the large circular basin is lined with lead, which laps I 
over the top, where it is ornamentally cnt, and secured with large 1 
conical-headed nails. This basin is carried by eight detached dwarf > 
columns, with wide spreading basins and carved capitals, which 
cluster round a sturdy central shaft. From the centre of the basin 
riacs a short column with a green marble shaft and splayed abacus in- , 
stead of capital : foliage, curling outwards, ornaments its angles, and 
engraved metal plates its sides. The jets of the fountain come through 
these plates and are fashioned into metallic resemblances of dolphins' 
heads — not the hlubberous bunches which renaissance architects have 
bequeathed to us, but. instead thereof, something wherein the gross- 
ness is pared away by art, making them much fitter for their purpose, 
and in Better hannonv with the ornament to which they are allied. 
The vertical sides of the basin are decorated with incised representa- 
tions of spring, summer, autumn, and winter, and between each of 
these subjects squares of mosaic marble are inlaid. On one of 
these monies a peacock is pourtrayed, with a delicious combination of 
coloured material, but what analogy there is between the proud bird 
and a dairy, we are at n loss to discover. On another, a quaint con- 
ceit reveals to us the milky wav "thick inlaid with patines of bright 
gold " and circles of creamy whiteness. The architect might as well 
have given a plain English name to this panel; it would have been j 
as comprehensible us a good and far better than the bad Latin one 
which it now bears. There is a trifle of affectation in the subject 
panels, which might, moreover, wo think, have been more appropriately 
tilled, but the design altogether is a grand one, and well realised. 

Near this fountain is the reredos for St. Philip and St. James's 
Church, Oxford, designed, as all our readers know, by Mr. Street, and 
carved by Mr. Earp. It consists of a central pointed arch, with 
foliage in the angle-mouldings, supported by the carved caps of green 
sh;ifted dwarf columns. The abacus of these columns is extended as 
a string on both sides, where, over it, singlo trefoil-headed nicbes 
or deep sunk panels are introduced, and under it the surfaces are 
decorated with inlaid colour. A large and two smaller plain gables, 
crowned by tinials, surmount the three panels respectively. The side 
panels contain figures of a couple of saints, and the central one a well 
carved representation of Christ in the Garden. The reliefs have a 
true mediaeval sentiment, without an atom of the bad drawing which 
is by too many considered inseparable from it, ( .' usps are intro- 
duced superficially in the large panel following the lines of the arch, 
and their spandrels are studded with globules of spar, which we 
venture to think ore no improvement to the design. The surface of 
the reredos is decorated with red and green inlaid ornament, which, 



if the result be not caused by its association in this Court with more 
brilliant work, is too low in tone and has rather a common-place 
tawdry appearance. 

If its juxtaposition with something finer mars its effect, the 
damaging neighbour is Mr. Street's own work. It is the ex- 
cellence of the pulpit for Bournemouth Church which over- 
shadows that of the Oxford reredos. No finer work ever came from 
Mr. Street's hands, no better carving ever left Mr. Earp's. The 
" fatal facility." for designing ornament and figures which too often 
crowd the details of Mr. Street's designs, is here kept well in sub- 
jection, although we must own that, spite of its faultless execution, 
and of the puntv of its conception, we should not hare mourned the 
loss of the ungef which supports the reading shelf. It is, eren with 
this drawback, a moat lovely piece of work, rich and yet delicate in 
its colour, bold in its supports, and tenderly treated in the belt of 
urouiod alabaster which they bear. The lower portion is of stone. 
The dwarf columns rest on "a high plinth and their moulded caps 
die beautifully into the hollow which bends forward to enlarge the 
upper portion. The lower portion of the drum is formed into quatre- 
foil panels, filled with a lovely arrangement of green, grey, red and white 
marbles, and a central disk of spar set in a slight ring of indented stone. 
The alabaster arcade is continued round, and forms the boundary of 
the pulpit. It has trefoiled arches, and splendidly carved heads in 
the spandrels, and the whole is capped with a moulded cornice, having 
a tooth ornament. The pulpit is a fine example of harmonious colour. 
Stone, alabaster, and coloured marble all help each other. They are 
, not only rightly placed, but they are what is perhaps less studied by 
inodoni architects, of the proper tone. There is nothing violent, 
strained or affected in the work, and the more we examine it, the 
I greater is our admiration 1x>th of the design aud of the execution. 
The little font at Huntley Church, designed by Mr. S. S. Teulon, 
aud caned by Mr. Earp, is a Terr good specimen of the purer English 
Gothic work) that is, it has no colour, except in shafts of columns, and 
contains less admixture of foreign elements. It is an octagon, sup- 
ported by four columns with curved cape. Tho ordinary baptismal 
emblems are introduced, in panels, on the octagon sides, and half- 
figures of angels at the root of the basin are so well incorporated with 
the design, that they appear to grow out of, instead of being stuck upon 
it. Between tho columns, standing or sitting on the plinth, mannikiri 
emblems of the Evangelists are placed. They are beautifully carved, 
but the little dolls are no ornament to the design, and their removal 
would relieve it of its only puerile features. 

Mr. Bender's reredos, executed expressly br Mr. Earp for the Ex- 
hibition, is built up on the southern side of this Court. It does not, 
perimps, in delicate and tender treatment, equal Mr. Street's Bourne- 
mouth pulpit, but it is, nevertheless, a remarkably fine work — rich in 
material, and richer still in art. It is divided horizontally into three 
comportment*, the lower one is intended to bo fronted with the altar, 
and is, therefore, plain, with only an angle column at each comer. 
The central compartment bears six panels, filled in with what appears 
to us a continuous representation of St. Michael's combat with the 
devil. The figures are white, on a black ground ; surrounding the 
diamond slabs which bear these representations ore green and red 
marble mosaics, with jewelled centres. The alabaster framework is 
chased, and filled in with colour. Marble shafts rest on a broad black 
string below, and enclose on either side the whole of the reredos. A 
kind of buttress, highly and originally carved, rests on each of these 
caps, and is united with the main cornice. The upper compartment 
is dirided by marble shafts into throe divisions, which bear upon their 
projecting caps figures of Uriel, Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael, beau- 
tifully carved in whit* alabaster. Those three dilutions are filled with 
oval panels. The two outer ones contain figures in relief, and the centre 
one a rich jewelled cross, with emblems of the Evangelists between 
the brandies ; a mosaic ground is fitted to all the panels. Another row 
of rich Quor-spor jewels runs along the top of the cornice. The reredos 
would be a striking feature of any church, but we should like to see it 
in a building designed and executed iu thorough keeping with it. 

Another joint production of Mr. Bentlcy and Mr. Earp ornaments 
the nave. It is a drinking-fountain. To say that it is better than 
any hitherto built iu London, is but poor prois<\ It is fully equal in 
merit to the reredos which we have just acecribed, and has the same 
amount of thoughtful originality and dexterous workmanship. 

Adjoining Mr. Earp's court, the doorway of the mortuiur chapel of 
the Bigbys, now building at Sherborne, Dorset, for G. D. W. iJigby, 
Esq., is partly built up. The arch orer it is wanting, but a photo- 
graph placed by the side e:' it edibles u> to mUi,-e its eflect when 
complete. It is very early pi inli il. unit iMi-rv n]>:ul<.liug of the jsuiiis 
and arches is crowded witli Iniiuvu 1 ornament. On 1 shafts of the 
columns ore of coloured rua-Ue. riot Mr. Slater, the iirchitoet, has not, 
we think, been happy in his selection of the colours; we question if a 
variety in them was necessary, but, at all events, the alternate red, greeaa, 
yellow, and red, do not enrich the work, and in tho inside, where two 
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colour* are introduced io the msk shaft, separated only br a stone 
ting, the effect 18 disastrous. The tympanum of the arch will contain 
the sculptural group now exhibited in the Mediaeval Court by ltod- 
fearn. The carving is excellently done by Messrs. H. Poole and Son, of 
Great Smith Street, Westminster. The «R carvers, in the immediate 
vicinity, exhibit two fine and valuable specimens of inexpensive wall 
surface decoration, which depend almost entirely upon the ability with 
which they have been designed. They are mode by incising slabs of 
alalia* ter, and tillinfr in the channelled lines with different-coloured 
cements. In the centre of one, there is u good ami original reprcscnta- 
tion of the Lord's Supper, boldly etched from Mr. It. T. Bayne's de- 
sign (of the firm of Clayton, Bell, and Jlayne, the well known glass 
painters). The essential point in this system of decoration is excellence 
of design, and this Messrs. Poole have procured. Over ono of these speci- 
mens, on the east wall, we find eight carved bench ends, designed by 
Mr. Slater for Chichester Cathedral, and executed bv Mr. Forsyth * 
practised hand. Like the doorway of the Digbv Chapel, they are 
crowded, perhaps overcrowded, with' work, and like it the work is of 
the best kind. 

Near it, a long unfinished rcredos, bv Mr. James Williams, of Ips- 
wich, awakens a regret that so much labour should be applied to so 
little good purport. When wu say that the central couipartuicut idins 
at producing a reduced copy of Leonardo da Vinci's Last Supper in 
relief, it is sufficient, perhaps, to characterise the work. The other 
compartments represent incidents in the life of Christ, We are sorry 
to condemn anything which may be the production of a working man, 
ambitions of exhibiting his work amongst the productions of the world, 
but there is nothing to interest any one who knows aught of art, ex- 
cept an industrious, although unsuccessful attempt to achieve some- 
thing great. As regards design, whether of architecture or sculpture, 
it is in no way better than the specimens executed by the students of 
thu Architectural Museum. The prize designs for wood earring exhi- 
bited by the students of the Architectural Museum, placed in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, arc very creditable productions, and the extra 
were well earned, and very properly bestowed. 

If the huge ungainly pulpit, which Mtiirs. Cox and Son exhibit in 
this part of the building, be sent simply as an example of the facility 
and cheapness with which Corsham Down stone may be moat elabo- 
rately carved, there can be but one opinion about its success. As a 
work of art it is not worth as many pence as it is ticketed with pounds 
(80). It is in shape like a grog-tumbler, and represents an oak-tree, 
with its gnarled root and trunk as a support. It is covered with leaves, 
admirably copied we admit, but what has it all to do with a Christian 
church? What building could it suit, or what structure coidd be built 
to suit it ? It might be bocotning to a portly member of the order of 
Druids, whose ignorance of art and affection for the oak niight cause 
him to feel proud within or before it, or it might be inoffensive in the 
chapel of the Asylum for the Blind. We can think of no other desti- 
nnti.ia for it, even at the insignificant price put upon such a large dis- 
play of skilful labour. 



THE ARCmTECTniAL ALLLVNCE. 

Fis proposed (as was suggested by us not msnv weeks ago) to bold 
a preliminary meeting of deputies from Architectural Societies, to 
establish an Architectural Alliance, on the 2nd of July. Whatever 
the result, for we cannot but feel that as yet the Alliance is only a 
mere project, and ono which it will bo perhaps difficult to render 
practical, we must honour the intentions with which the scheme is j 
planned, and desire that they may be fulfilled at no remote time, and < 
in no scanty measure. An intimate relationship among the variuus 
members of the profession, and a correspondence between the various 
aocietiea, are most desirable, but we ore not sure that the machinery 
now proposed is exactly the beet for accomplishing these ends. 

Perhaps the proposed alliance may he either greatly modified, 
abandoned, or superseded ; in either case the promoters will no doubt 
feel disappointment. The greet aim, however, to 1m- gained is not the 
establishment of this or that mode of union, but the recognition by 
the societies and their friends, of the idea of union, cooperation, and 
correspondence. That recognition is partially accomplished, and no 
amount of difficulty or delay can rob Mr. Pritcbctt and his friends of 
the credit of drawing attention to it, and impressing it on the minds 
of many, as well as familiarising the societies with it, and having 
sketched an outline upon which it may be based. 

In our article already referred la, we spoke of the conspicuous 
absence of the Institute,' and we cannot hulp feeling that the scheme 
ought to have emanated from that body, or at least to have been pro- 
moted by it. It now remains to be seen whether (as in some other 
eases) the Institute will adopt what it has not initiated, will propose 
a scheme of its own, or will prefer for the present to stand aside. An 
association of Societies with the Institute at its head, is probably, if 
not certainly, one of the things which sooner or later will be realised. 



As it may bo a ne ccaaitj , or at least is becoming one, it would bo 
graceful to recognise the movement which originated in the North, 
and to give it the bone tit, support, and guidance which the loading 
Society can so well furnish. 

If, declining this course, the Institute adopts a plan of its own, we 
hope it will be such an one as can command the cordial cooperation 
of the other aocietiea. 

Wo hope that the delegates who are to meet on Wednesday will not 
lose sight of these considerations. The abstract principle that an alli- 
ance is desirable, will probably be agreed to at once. The simple 
organisation proposed, stands a fair chance of being adopted, and the 
delegates may think their work done, when, in fact, the serious part 
of it hits hardly been touched. Organisation is a simpler matter than 
mastering the difficulties of the work to be performed. These difficul- 
ties, however, must bu foreseen and provided against, or they will com- 
promise permanent success. They have their rise partly in the novelty 
of the proposal, partly in the fact that it has not originated in the 
metropolis, and partly in the temper and the instincts of the bodies of 
men most chiefly interested. Good fwling, good sense, and openness, 
an earnest desire for the general good, and the forbearance and con- 
ciliatory spirit to which such a desire gives rise, will, however, over- 
come, in the long run, all obstacles ; and if only these qualities bu 
brmisht into plav, we doubt not that the history of the alliance of 
Ajrchitectural Societies will bo a long and a happy one. 



THE EXHIBITION AND THE SATURDAY HALF- 
HOLIDAY. 

A CORK ESPONDENT in another column calls on the Commis- 
sioners to open the International Exhibition on Saturdays for a 
shilling. We see many reasons why this should bo done, and 
scarcely a reason why it' should not bo done. The only reason of 
anv force which can be brought against the suggestion is that the 
season tickets were purchased, in the first place, with the distinct 
understanding that Saturday should be a five-shilling day, and that 
an alteration would be an infraction of an agreement Now, as season 
ticket holders, in most cases, can attend almost any day of the week 
as well as Saturday, without any inconvenience to themselves, we 
think the Commissioners would be perfectly justified in making the 
alteration. There can be no doubt that such an alteration would be 
hailed as a boon by hundreds of thousands ; the revenue of the 
Exhibition would be improved, and a significant encouragement 
would be given to the Saturday half-holiday movement. These are 
three advantages which would more than counterbalance any incon- 
venience that might be felt by the few. We hope the Commissioners 
will well consider the suggestion with a view to its adoption, and 
they would do something to efface the memory of tho many blunders 
committed in the earlier stages of the Exhibition. 

■» 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

TN instituting s comparison, as many of us are able to do, between the 
J. - Machine-tools " shown in the Exhibition of 1841 and thai of 1862, we 
can scarcely fail to he struck by the fact, that raally very few improvements 
have been mads in them daring the eleven years which separate the two 
great evrnts. In sneaking of machine-tools, we refer more especially, how- 
ever, to those which are oscd in the manipulation of iron. For instance, 
the Isthe, planing, slotting, and drilling machines exhibited on the last 
wight very well take their places on the present occasion, so slight is the 
alteration wluch has been made in tbeni. The lath.' i« liy far the oldest 
contrivance of the series, and it is still the must generally used in the con- 
struction of machinery. In its must complete and perfect form, as, for ex- 
ample, when made by our Whitworths nnd nor Fsjrlmirns, the lathe may be 
considered as a kind uf universal appliance, for to a prat i-xtcM it may la- 
mad* to supply the place of every other. It will liore. drill, cut the tin-rads 
of siavws, and even plane the surface" of iron plates. Th" lathf was exceed- 
ingly well reproseiilMl in tin; Exhibition of 1861. and Utile more can be said 
of it in that of 186S. We are aware, nevertheless, that, owing to the general 
incnose in the too and power of steam-engine and especially of those for 
murine purposes, tunny gigantic lathes — which could not well be sent to 
South Kensington — have recently come into existence. These «re princi- 
pally used for taring out Urge cylinders, turning monster crank-shafts, and 
for other porpows of a like character. Stilt wo maintain that few actual 
improvements hsve been mode in the lathe, rs n inafhine-t-jot, since 1801. 

Pretty nearly the same remark applies to the planing-nniehine. This has 
certainly undergone no stsrtling modification during the h»sl i*lersn y»*ars, 
though it is, in some minor respects, improved. Agitin. the monstrous site 
of some of these has prevented their bring displayed at the Exhibition, and, 
in order clearly to understand the changes effected in their coastractran. it 
would be necemu-y to moke a tour of the great engineering establishments 
of the United Kingdom. The ends of mammoth girders, for railway and 
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other bridges are, in many instances, planed, and this has necessitated the 
introduction of machines of corresponding magnitude for the purpose of 
accomplishing the operations. In each case*, planing-machinea aw »hop 
fixtures, so to speak, and specimens of them could scarcely be expected to 
be found in the Exhibition. 

In speaking of the small apparent advancement which has been mode in 
machine-tools during the period alluded to, it must not be supposed that 
we are indulging in the propensity for fault-finding which is said to be 
characteristic of Englishmen. We merely point out a fact, which, as 
scientific. journalistF, we feel bound to do, and which indeed to the mechen- 1 
ically trained eye is strikingly apparent. Machine-tools bare, during the 
last quarter of a century, played a most important part in the economy of 
engineering and mechanical establishments, and in the future their mission 
will be of a yet more momentous nature. The want of such appliances 
was most painfully felt by the early manufacturers of steam engine*, and 
Watt in particular, must have been greatly embarrassed thereby in his 
strenuous and successful endeaTOurs to improve this wondrous machine. 
As usual in the mechanical world, necessity gradually incited invention, 
and this evolved machine-tools. Niumytn's construction of the ateum- 
hammer arose from the necessity of forging an unusually large shaft of iron. 
The impossibility of guiding with accuracy a hand-turning tool, led to tho 
formation of that invaluable, adjunct to the lathe— the slide-rest ; and the 
vibration of a bar of iron, while being turned in a single lathe incited 
Whitworth to the devising a duplex instrument. Numerous instances of a 
similar nature might be adduced, and those who arc familiar with the 
interior arrangement of a mechanical workshop, are aware that ingenuity is 
constantly being exercised to overcome incidental difficulties. In reality 
machine-tools are now the means by which almost all improvements nra 
effected in machinery, and thus indirectly they minister largely to the pro- 
gress of the arts and sciences. 

It would be scarcely just to omit saying that in the matter of machine- 
tools, the foreign exhibitors have made a display in 1862 far in advance of 
that made by them in 1861 ; but then in the last-named year they cut a 
very sorry figure. 

BUILDING OPERATIONS IN PARIS. 
(From our Part* Cbrrttpcnuint.) 

THE impression forced upon me by the vast Architectural works of the 
last few years in Paris is that, with every drawback which criticism 
can suggest, the architects of France are on the way to dcvelope a truly 
national school of architecture, which will not be a mere rickaufft of ancient 
ttallic art of any former period, but a style which, though arising from a 
dcvclopcmeiit of the Franco-Italian manner of the sixteenth century, will 
yet possess sufficient originality, both in principle and detail, to give it a 
claim to almost entire originality. The developementa of the architectural 
feeling of the Renaissance and immediately succeeding periods are, though 
perfectly legitimate, yet so free and striking, that they have nothing of the 
disappointing e(Toct of those slavish reproduction of models belonging to 
former periods, which, however great may be the skill of the imitator, are 
always mferior to the originals. Tbey are not, and necessarily cannot l>e, 
or appear to be, instinct with the artistic life of an epoch. The very best 
of such reproductions are mere shams ; they are, as it were, wine from a 
bottle that has been opened long ago; there is no effervescence about 
them — no sparkle of real vitality. But when a former style, a suituble 
and national one, is taken merely as the nucleus of u new one, merely as a 
centre from which appropriate variations, dictated by the spirit of the time, 
ore to radiate, exhibiting palpable signs of a new life at every point of the 
circle of its operations, then a legitimate use is made of the models, spared 
by time, which the genius of our artistic forefathers has bequeathed to us. 

The additions to tho Louvre have been devised nod executed, to a great 
extent, in this spirit, and with all flaws and defects, which are many, they 
must be, on the whole, regarded as among the most remarkable productions 
of modem architecture. But it is in tho street architecture of Paris that 
the most originality of a genuine kind has been exhibited. In great works 
immediately under the control of the Government, such as the completion of 
the Rne de Rivoli, iic, the principle of uniformity, and a strictly mili- 
tary alii/Hment, have shackled the invention of tho architect, even in his 
treatment of merely decorative features ; but where no such impediments 
have stood in the way of the artist, true architectural gems have sprung up, 
that in many respects leave far behind the most graceful structures, even of 
thegrnccful age of Francis I. 

There is nut, at the present moment, any architectural work of strikingly 
novel character in progress, and yet much ls going on well worthy of a pass- J 
ing record. Those acquainted with Paris und its public establishments, 
cannot fail to rememlwr the situation of tho •' ConserwlMtr de ArU tt 
Mitirri" in the most crowded part of the Hue S. Martin. The establish- 
ment is one devoted to the protection and encouragement of improvements 
in various branches of manufacture, and to the preservation of models of 
new machinery, 4c., See,, for which protective brmU have been grunted. 
The establishment has long occupied the remains of tho extensive buildings 1 
of the ancient Priory of S. Martin, suppressed at the Revolution. During [ 
the present regime, many improvements have taken place in the adaptation | 
of the building to its present purposes. The entrance, however, wus ob- I 
structed by several house*, which had Wen built by the monks along their 
frontage to the Rue S. Martin, with the view of mrrraaing thoir already 
plentiful revenues, and iu that commanding situation the project no doubt 



answered the expectations of the worthy speculators. These houses were 
built in the year* 1713 and 1714, so that their existence of but a single cen- 
tury seems but a short one for such solid structures. 

The space gained by the removal of these hoases, not only throws open 
the present facade of the main building, but affords space for the erection of 
a new gallery adjoining the library, which is the ancient refectory of the 
Priory. Poring the removal of the obstructive buildings, the last finishing 
touches are being given to the exterior of the pavilion that forms the puo>*, 
as it is termed by French architects, which encloses the principal staircase. 
Upon the interior of this structure architectural ornament is being lavished 
with unsparing hand, the decorations having now been nearly four yean in 
progress, and they are not yet completed. 

During the present series of alterations and additions, restorations also 
are taking place. The apse of the ancient church of the Priory, a portion of 
the original building still remaining, and which belongs to the architecture 
of the eleventh century, is undergoing thorough repair and restoration, as 
are a portion of the ancient embattled walls, and ono of the mural turrets. 

From the man of modern buildings which occupy a great portion of the 
ancient quadrangle of the monastic building, a vast and lofty chimney hu 
been rapidly rising, the daily progress of which has raised the curiosity of 
tho neighbourhood. Some hinted at the secret structure of vast furnaces, 
in which iron ore, procured from England at the reduced duties of the new 
commercial treaty, was to be smelted for the private use of the government, 
or of some influential official, and many other explanations, equally extra* 
vagant, of the object of the great chimney, were current in the ea/iu of the 
Rue St. Martin. The structure in question is, however, nothing more than 
a ventilator for tho lecture rooms, on the principle "recently adopted, and 
found so effectual, in the tfottmm Cirque, and in tho Theatre Lirique. 

Speaking of theatres, I may mention that the facade of the new theatre 
in toe Rue du Caire is just completed, the theatre being intended to replace 
the old Gaete. I do not admire the architectural design sufficiently to 
tempt me to give you a detailed description of its leading features, though 
the design has yet a certain character that ie not without its promptings 
and suggesting* to a careful student, who is determined to learn something, 
even from an inferior model. 

In other parts of Paris, works of various kinds are going on, the present 
government being always on the look out for means of employment to tho 
teeming and restless population of the Faubourg St Antoine, and other 
quarters, where it is deemed that want of employment is generally the) 
precursor of political agitation. It is true that there is not another Rue de 
Rivoli to finish, nor, precisely, another Boulevard Sebastopol in process of 
creation, nor yet another Louvre, employing its thousands in a grand work 
of completion ; but architectural works of more or less importance are 
nevertheless going on. On one side active destruction of the old is rife, to 
make room for the new, or the other fresh structures are as rapidly rising. 

The destruction of old buildings in the more crowded parts of Paris, and 
the erection of superior and more spacious houses in their place, is not only 
a great improvement, archiuxt urally speaking, but will tend greatly to 
render tbe sanitary state of the great city more satisfactory ; yet the removal 
of the more humble dwellings to make room for comparative palaces, is 
raising j ust such an outcry in Paris, as that created in London by improve- 
ments of a similar character. Where is the working population to go ? 
Where are the small masters to find bouses or lodgings, if you use up aO 
the ground for dwellings only suited to the wealthy ? 

The last stones of tbe Pant de Louis Philippe are being torn from their 
concrete foundation, where one might have thought them safely embedded 
for, at all events, some generations to conic, and in a few weeks not si 
vestige will remain of a structure that was mount to be a dynastic monu- 
ment, as well as a public convenience. Close at hand, a new stone bridge) 
bos suddenly arisen ; which is just receiving its completing features, in the 
form of the. handsome aceovdoir, which is now being placed above tho 
handsome balustrade ; while, not far distant, a new iron bridge has shot 
across the Seine, to afford almost superfluous convenience to a certain small 
section of the population of Paris. 

The eastern point of the island of Notre Dame is the site selected for the 
new mtyrquf, the founilstions of which, below the bed of theriver, have been, 
after much labour, made solid and secure. The works hare been carried on 
within a vast coffer-dam as for the piers of a bridge, the first stones Wing 
laid upon a flooring of enormous tiles. With a greater expanse of water 
surrounding the works, one might have fancied that the foundation of • 
Venetian palace was being laid in the treacherous sands of the Leguna. 
Notwithstanding the occurrence of many difficulties, the foundations are 
now safely completed, and the walls of the new murgtte have riven to about 
the level of the river ; tbe works being evidently destined to proceed with 
rapidity. I have not seen the design ; but it will, in all probability, be 
highly characteristic, as tho subject is one whieh comes peculiarly within 
that scopo which French genius generally treats in an effective manner. 

Preparations for another new Boulevard are proceeding energetically to 
the south of the Hospital des Invalidee, which, though not planned upon tho 
same scale of magnificence as those which prepared the way for the street 
palaces of the Boulevard .Sebastopol, ore yet destined to give rise to buildinr; 
oprrations of a very important class; for the development of suitable sites 
will doubtless lead to tbe erection of residences of superior character in 
this quarter of Paris, which has, as yet, remained tolerably free from 
modern innovation on an extensive scale. These, with the continued de- 
vrlopomont of ordinary street architecture, in more and more elaborate 
forms, afford plenty of food for observation to a travelling architect. In 
every thoroughfare of importance that has not been already rebuilt within 
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the last ten or twelve tub, the crash of old house* in process of demo, 
lition is heard; and tin Imstlc attending 'lie erection of new and more 
splendid structure*, intended to All their pbices, is everywhere going on. 
The wehittH'tural profession rao>1 be in ■ thriving condition, and the build- 
ing trade a good one iu the Paris uf tu-duv. 

Th* architectural drawings, in the foreign department of fine ana in 
the International Exhibition, of which I observed a rery instructive 
account in the Rru.mxo Naws a fortnight since, will aen'e to give the English 
public Monte notion of the tendencies of modem architecture on the Con- 
tinent ; but the display is scanty, and many of the moat eminent 
French architect* of the day are not represented at all. I propose, there- 
fore, on a future occasion to attempt a description of Home of the more 
striking architectural work* which hare been completed within the last few 
years in Paris and other continental cilic*. 



A HOUSE FOB TILE SUBURBS.* 



w 



ITHOCT aspiring to the capceial attention of architects' tha accond 
edition of this work, which differ* widely from the first, takes a 
position not previously occupied, and afford* in a popular way a large 
amount of information. An architect acquainted with the current desiderata 
of house building, and mingling in suburban society, is just the man to 
throw out some useful hints, uncloggcd by the formality tbst often repulse* 
the non-profcasional. The subject, says Mr. Morris, " has not, appeared to 
demand extreme precision, but to admit of adequate representation by the 
characterising lints, articulating dots, and supporting touch*'* of a sketch, 
rather than tu 
call for the tin- 
Iteration of a 



'• Glebe house " (see illustration), has the offices extended on the ground 
level as i* usual in the country. Mr. Morri* give, some particular* of par- 
sonage* built in various parts of England, " but it i* necessary to say that 
as the conditions and interests of clerical incumbency differ from those of 
ordinary proprietorship, the parsonage scarcely offer* to the skill of the 
architect that full opportunity for contrasting effect with curt, which is so 
welcome under freer circumstances, and so rapid is the transition of archi- 
tectural sentiment, that ii would be unfair to speak of almost any houses, 
though but a few years old, in any Other respect than as grounds of expe- 
rience and criterion* of expense." 

These minor example* in the book hare few or no outbuildings, but the 
principal design has all the offices required in a complete establishment of 
moderate extent, including the laundry court, the stable-yard, and the con- 
servatory. The deacription or discussion of this plan affords occasion for 
remarks upon atyle, construction, materials, and cost, enabling the author 
to scatter with a libera] hand hints and suggestions in fsTour of elegance, 
health, and general convenience. 




A atone* at 
the transit ional 
state of the me- 
tropolis accounts 
for the daily mi- 
gration of Lon- 
doner* and the 
growth of popu- 
lous environ*, 
while the ehn- 
rueterUtie* of 
soil, climate, and 
scenery are no- 
ticed with re- 
ference to the 
selection of pro- 
per localities. 
"Nothing," it ia 
said, '■ can be 
more conducive 
to the architect's 
tmcce*» than n 
well chosen po- 
sition for bis 
work, and no 

port of his duty more urgently demand* hi* careful study, though it not 
unfrrqnently happen* that all choice on the subject is precluded by some 
step taken under the rrroneous impression that nothing but the building 
would have any interest for him, and in utter unconsciousness of the artistic 
advantages pertaining to one spot over another." 

The economy of space ia touched upon anil exemplified by the treatment 
of a plot containing half an acre at Wimbledon Park. As to price, upon which 
some information is also given, it range* from £SQ an acre at the extremes 
uf the home counties to something like a million in the heart of the city! 
"An enormous realisation is therefore open to the Bank of England, when- 
ever it may think fit to consolidate it* straggling offices into a grand con- 
venient ediflee, and appropriate the superfluous part of the »ilc tu n new 
Stock Exchange and other monetary establishments, vith a dividing 
thoroughfare from Threadncedle Street to Lothbury." 

A* to the consideration of plan* adapted to the immediate purposes and 
habits of the present day. " No architectural quality of a dwelling con- 
duce* so extensively to the satisfartioo and comfort of it* occupant* a* a 
well contrived plan, and nothing is more inconvenient in result than ill con- 
sidered or misconceived arrangements. I have been painfully conscious of 
this in making some alterations to an ancestral edifice, where the whole 
arrangement is left handed, the best nod warmer aspects being occupied by 
office* and stables, while the family rooms are confined to the biting north 
and east, a defect tbat ran only be alleviated at considerable cost and never 
entirely overcome," 

We are shown a pair of semi-detached booses, which Mr. Morris defends 
against the imputation of Cockneyism. 

Next there is a square-looking Italian house with conservatory erected near 
Blarkhejith, on a site containing only a quarter of an acre. These are on the 
" compact " plan, with offices in the basement ; but the next in order, the 

• A Haute tm the Suburb*, Soda** anal ArrhllacturatW SUttned. Br Tkoaaa* Mnrri. 
M.I.B.A. With Uhuliati'tdCTltsi toons' {Union. Lotatei : Sump* in, Marshall, * C*. 



MB. ASHPITEL OS A RCIIITECT f BAL DRAWINGS AT WINDSOB 
CASTLE.* 

AMONG the sketches of Huxio Oddi is one entitled " Facade of the Sane, 
tuary towards the Church." We bare no due to the period, but migbtinfer 
it wa* made after hislibcration. A rough aketch (p. 21) is given of a tablet to 
the memory of his father. The inscription ia " D. 0. M to Captain Lactantia* 

Oddi. who when 
alive was strcnu- 
ous and upright 
under every for- 
tune. Mutiusand 
Mattco placed 
tbia as an act of 
piety to their 
father." Many 
of the drawings 
which now foh 
low are more 
neatly executed, 
and many have 
dimension* fig- 
ured on them, 
which would lend 
one to suppose 
they had actu- 
ally been ex*. 
euted. They are 

not only for 
churches, cam- 
5-.ii.il-. and other 
large construe 
lions, but even 
fur organ cases, 
brackets, and 
other ornaments, 

and one seems a design for a picture-frame. A Urge number of them 
arc for doorways, entrance gates, and large windows, and, 1 think, we must 
agree, display much ingenuity and boldness of handling. 

The second volume commences with plans which seem to hare been parts 
of conventual building*. Among them is a very curious sketch of the in- 
side of a dome looking upwards, and showing a construct inn of scaffolding, 
cords, Ac,, probably intended, as appears by a section at page 22, to enable 
the builders to fix the tambour at the top. At page 18, we have an elabo- 
rate plan of a large palace, fortified at each angle with a bastion with 
embrasure for twelve gun* each. It in some degree resemble* Caprarola in 
arrangement ; but the latter is a polygon in plan, while this is square. 
This is followed by the plans of the rnertnlt of a large town strongly for- 
tified, with the sections, or, to use the expression of the old engineer*, 
" profiles," of Ibe rampart*. Unfortunately there is no description by 
which it may lie identified. We have three plans, Ac, for conventual 
buildings, one of which is endorsed "A monastery for the nuns of Ancooa," 
and show* our author continued his avocations a* an architect even while 
occupied in military pursuit". We then hare the plan of a large amphitheatre, 
on the bark of which are some curious moral reflection* on beauty and love. 
One of them is headed by a reflection, expressed no doubt many thousand 
time* before and sinee hi* time, " A more tiranno." Whether the remem- 
brance of the Grand Duchess gave birth to this expression, we know sot. 
We then hare the design for a large window, which, from the inscription, 
we may suppose to have been put up at Milan in the duocoo. Coder this, it 
appears, an altar was intended to stand, which he say* was to be conform- 
able to the Altar of St Joseph. The whole ia of marble, and sera** of 
very Urge site. It would be tedious minutely to describe every item before 
us, Suffice it to say, we have designs for a chapel, on the bark of one o 
which is written, "Plans of the Chapel of the Fope in the Church o 

• Faprr nail by Mr. Aihpiul before the 8«t*I Institute of Bnuih Architect*. 
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Minerva," probably 8anla Maria Sopra Minerva at Borne ; and others for the I 
sacristy at Lnrctto. 

Wo now get to the designs for fortifying the town of Lucca, Some arc 
marked lUe " Idea of George Settalc, of Milan," while his own is modestly 
inscribed, ."The idea of another without a name," iiiauntina/u. 
With these are detail drawing* of bastions, one. villi rounded, and the 
Other with square orillons ; there are also stairs apparently leading to case- 
mates, or magazines, or other place* of safety. We then have n jiluo of the 
{ity and citadel uf Casalr, on which is sketched in ml chalk the approaches 
of the enemy, and sonie rough outwork*, which mni to infer that lu- was 
present and took part in the o|Miratious, The mixture of military and 
civil architecture which follows, show* that Oddi still combined the pursuit 
Of art* and anna ; but it would woury you to describe them all. 1 would, 
however, call your attention to a very ingenious contrivance fi* niiaing and 
lowering u drawbridge, where Ihr increased weight due to the increased 
leverage a» tlir bridge descends is coui|>eiu»ttt*d by a v»ry clever contrivance, 
much on the principle of the nutec of a watch. To judge of hia abilities 
in a military point of view, by the knowledge of the |>rc*cnt day, would bo 
absurd. The increased power of ordnance, particularly of the mortar and | 
shell, have entirely altered siege operation* from the time of Muatio Oddi. 
Ho aeema to have used both the flat bastion, such a* those with which 
San Michelc fortified Verona, and the bastion with a larger capital and 
sharper angles of Vauban and Cohorn. But be appeara to have taken 
.wpcciiil pains with his urillon*. In his time, cities were often taken by 
storm, as soon a* any breach could be effected, and very often merely by 
escalade, by coup-de-main. In this case it was very important to be able 
to get gun* to sweep the face of the curtain, and equally important those 
guns should not be exposed to a Croat fire. San Michelc put one under 
another in the orillons, but of course, like all caaematcd gun*, tliey were 
annoyed by their own smoke. Oddi placed hia side by side. If, however, 
we judge of hia abilities from the honours paid him, and the testimony of 
Ms biographers, he must have been u great military architect. 

The next volume to which I shall beg to call your attention, is one wholly 
devoted to the. church of St John Lutrran at Borne. This noble building 
has • facade nearly forty feet wider and thirty feet higher than our 8t. 
Paul's, and is nearly eighty feet wider lietween the dear of the walls of the 
oava. The old Basilica was destroyed by fire about the year 1340, and was 
restored by a long succession of Popes, and completed as to its interior by 
Clement XI, about the close of the seventeenth century. The volume con- 
tains a number of plans and sections of the building, boldly and almost 
roughly executed in pen and ink ; these show the present state of the church. 
It formerly consisted of flv* aisles, divided simply by immense Corinthian 
columns, from the capitals of which arches sprang in the old Basilioait style. 
As modern requirements demanded a great number of altars, largo piers 
were constructed, with niches, &c, fitted for that purpose. A great many 
of the old columns, which had escaped the fire, are said to have been built 
into these piers. It hag, therefore, entirely lost its ancient Baxiliean cha- 
racter. The whole edifice is enriched with the finest marble*, mosaics, gild- 
ings; it i* full of noble statue* and fine monuments, and is. in fact, second 
in richness only to that of St. Peter. The book Wore us i« well worthy of 
inspection, not only to thos* who have seen the building, but to those who 
have not. The latter half of the vulome is occupied by a most curious sub- 
ject It contains drawinga for all the ceremonies of a Council of the Church. 
Tltis, of course, would not be an oacumenical or general council, the last of 
whieb, as is Weil known, was that of Trent, nearly three centuries and a 
half ago. It is proliably a smaller council or conclave. The priHci|ial fea- ] 
tore in these decorations is iuj immense tabernacle called a catafalco, which 
stands over the high altar, and is very richly decorated. It seems to have 
been surrounded by bas reliefs, showing the procession and the other cere- 
monies, the bishops and other dignitaries ; some are walking, some sitting 
at u table, some kneeling at an altar, while behind a sort of screen stand 
skeletons, which seem watching and mocking their pomp and state. There 
arc plans of the arrangements of the seats, and even of the hangings to adorn 
the church; and drawinga of all necessaries, down to the chalices and candle- 
sticks. The benches and chairs are also drawn ; one is said to be " for the 
Pope, made," it tells, " of red brocade, and damasked velvet, with two foot- 
stool* to match." Another, more curiously, is marked. "Seat of straw, with 
two cushions of silk ;" all have figured dimensions. This volume is probably by 
Carlo Fontana, as the arms of Clement XI. appear in several place*. This pre- 
late came (o the papacy in 1700, both Burromuii ami Bernini then being dead. 

The last volume, to which I venture to invite your attentiun (at least 
the greater part of it) is superior in artistic execution, and the subjects are 
of greater interest than those I have already alluded to ; although there are 
others at Windsor possessing still greater claims to your admiration. The 
volume commences with some extremely well-executed sketches of Roman 
remains, very carefully outlined and shaded with bistre. They consist of the 
Arches of Constantine, Sentimius Severn*, the Goldsmiths, of Lucius Verus, 
the Porta Maggiore, the Arches of Titos, the remains in the Roman Forum, 
of tltat of Ncrvu, the Baths of Puulus Kmilia*. the Theatre of Marc II us. the 
Temples of Forfuna Virilis, Antoninus, dec, the Septuoninm, tin- Pyramid 
of Cain* Cestiu*. &c. They are very faithfully rendered, and iiosscks the 
unusual interest of giving some examples which are now destroyed or re- 
moved. Thus, the Temple of Pallas, in the Forum Trausitoriiim. was 
taken down by Paul the riftb, and the columns now form part of the magni- 
ficent fountain called the Acqua Paola. The Arch of Lucius Verus has 
disappeared. Tile Scptizoniuin of Scptimiu* iScvcru* has also perished, 
and nothing is left of it but n heap of old bricks. At first, I thought the 
drawings were the originals of those given in Gamucd's Rome, but though 



they resemble them somewhat in character, all diffcr more or less, while the 
larger part differ in toto. One curious circumstance arose during the re- 
search, and that led to the inference that ttuiy are older than his book, 
which was printed in 1605. The Arch of Septimins Se verus in the latter 
work shows an excavation round the lower part, by which the pedestals 
are exposed to view, as the}' ore at present, while in the Windsor MS. they 
ore drawn as still covered up with the earth. 

An examination of Rossi. Nadeler, I>u Perac, Defrairius, Gamncei, in fact, 
of all the authors on the subject to which access could bo had in the very 
limited time I had to prepare this taper, proved these drawings were no 
part of their works. I therefore look the volume up to the British Museum, 
the kindness, attention, and courtesy of whose officers on repeated occa- 
sions I urn proud to acknowledge. Mr. Carpenter, Mr. Rye, and Mr. Bond 
gave a very long aud imtieut investigation of the suliject. The former 
gentleman said immediately that he t bought they strongly resembled the 
drawings of Jacoj»o Tatti, whom we know better as the great Nunsovino 
of Venice. Unfortunately the Museum possesses but one drawing from this 
architect's hand*. On comparing it with those before us, there certainly 
was a very great similarity ; the colouring was hardly so warm as these, but 
that might have been quite an accidental cirennutancr. The Utter gentle- 
man, whom 1 venture to name, und who, in ju<lgement of the identity md 
period of handwriting may 1*9 considered " facile princeps," also thought the 
inscriptions a* Imth extremely like. With but one drawing from which to 
judge, however, it would be much too hasty to pronounce a decided opinion. 
We all thought, however, we might go so far as to say there is great proba- 
bility that these drawings are the work of ftsnsovino, und if thut be correct, 
of course they are of the greatest interest and value. 

The remaining drawings in the volume are by different hands, some Vicing 
very well executed, and some evidently copies of good drawings by inferior 
hands. In one or two of them the blunders in the perspective are such na 
none but an inexperienced person could make. On one drawing there is 
the mime of Vignola, but it is not likely'it is his. On another is the more 
likely inscription in Latin, " from the ltnok* of Julian Oiumberti calli-d San 
Gailn;" unit] the drawing may thus be said, cither to be by that celebrated 
architect, or to hare 1>een collected by him. The sulijcet* are all Roman 
antiquities. No. 17 is the so-called Portico of Oetavia, in the Peschiera, which 
is drawn as nearly entire, and the restoration of which differ* very little from 
that of Cunina. It is now in a very dilapidated state. Several others may 
be recognised, a* the arch at Verona, and those of Titus, and ConsUutine, the 
Baths of Puulus Kmilius, &c; but it is exceedingly tantalising to see several 
vrry curious buildings to which we have no clue, and which we suppose 
must have dlsappittred. At the end of the volume are a numlwr of plan* 
which seem to suit some of the drawings, and if so, the inscription, " one 
mile out of Rome," " two miles from Borne," &c, would lead us to think 
they are parts of the villas, tombs, or temples which some time lined all 
the road* from Rome, and now are mere heaps of ruin, and having served is 
quarries for ages to every one who wanted building materials, are now mere 
heap* of rubbish. The' beautiful statues, the sculptured frietes, the marble 
columns that adorned these buildings, have Ions; ago been burned into lima 
to fertilise the land; such of the other materials aa could be moved have 
farmed wretched farm-douses or enclosures to keep the sheep and goats 
from the nightly iucurMons of the wolf. Nothing now remains but such 
mosses of brickwork as are too bard, too rock-like, to be worth the labour 
of plunder, and which stand up among the vast plains of the Campagna 
as ghostly relics of past grandeur. 

This paper was begun with maddened feelings, and seem* to conclude in 
the same spirit. It is natural it should be so. It might be thought fitting 
to make further allusion to the great personage who has departed, I 
cannot but feel tbnt such a course would necessarily revive painful feelings, 
and that it would be out of place for me to attempt to pronounce anything 
like panegyric. One thing; may be permitted, however, which offers, in 
some degree, a more cheering retrospect ; an<l that Is, that one of the la»t 
things the Prinee asked for from the library related to these MSS. ; and 
one of his latest wishes was that an opportunity of exhibiting them should 
be afforded to a Iwdy he always held in regard — the Royal Institute of 
British architects. 

The Chadhmas said, they had heard from Mr. Aslipitt l most interesting 
remarks; the documents referred to were of vast int|»>rtancc, and, in every 
sense of the word, deserved the most minute investigation. 

Mr. WooDwaun, the Royal Librarian, of Windsor Castle (having been 
called upon by the Chairman), said he had not the power of adding to the 
information communicated by Mr. Ashpitcl, as his time had been taken op 
in the arrangement of other portions of the library ; but it had afforded him 
much ploasun- to accompany the drawings which were that evening exhi- 
bib'd, and which it was the anxious wish of the late Prince Consort the 
members of the. Royal Institute of llrilish Architects should investigate. 

Mr. Ca KHE-tTEB (of the British Museum) suspected tbot the curliest draw- 
ing* exhibited, wen' by BulduKsuri Peruxxi, and collected by Scrlio. 

jlr. WoonwAHD said he bad hitherto been unable to obtain any satisfac- 
tory history of the drawings referred to l>y the lecturer, but Sir Oisrie* 
Phipps had promised to allow him to examine the]l"rivy Purse Accounts, 
which might throw some light on the sul ject. 

Professor Oonaloson said that the great difficulty was to dUtiuguish tho 
individuality of the drawings referred to by Mr. A»hpitel, there King such 
a similarity in the Italian inscriptions. One of the vidume* exhibited that 
evening from the Royal Library was Very precious, becuuue it contained a 
great number of the monuments we knew, as well aa many which had dis- 
appeared, and of which we hud no records. 
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In awrsrer to a amotion from the Vn\natin, Mr. Aiamrn. aid b« had 
seen nod examined the whole of the thirty-eight volume* to wtiicfa be had 
referred; and the four which were brought to the Institute were not 
brought there beeso** they wrr» the moat interesting of the collection. 

Mr. WoonwAhn thought it brut to have the four volume* bnnitfht first, 
as he wn» responsible fur the safety of the whole. Me had commenced 
photographing all the moat important dmwings in the lilxrarY lit Windsor; 
and if those which hod been exhibited that evening should be thought 
worthy of circulation in that form to the arfhiteetnml world, he should be 
extremely happy to take them at an earlier period than he otherwise would 
have done. 

The Cmatr*ik hoped to are Mr. Woodward Mnr other evening, with two 
or three more volnmca of the collection. 

Mr. WtK>DW4Rt> t Moat assuredly I fhall do no, with much pleasure. 

The CifirnxAX proposed grntefnl thank* to Her Majesty the Queen, for 
her permission tu exhibit the booki ahown that evening: thanks to Mr. 
Woodward, the Royal Lilirarian at Windsor; and thank* t« Mr. Ashpitet, 
for hU extremely amusing and highly interesting lecture. — Carried by 
iicelimation. 

Mr. Asirmai. moved a rote of thanks to Mr. Panixxi, the chief librarian, 
and the other officer* of the British Museum, for their uniform kind and 
courteous treatment to architect*.— Mr. Wtatt Paphobtii arromled the 
motion. — Carried unanimously. 

tfnn .VcmArr.— Mr. E. WelVy Pogin, of Buckingham .Street, Adelphi, was 
elected a Fellow. 

The meeting then broke up. 

I THE TURKISH BATH8, WESTMINSTER. 

OISCE the year 18«S, when we were told that Englishman never knew 
O what it was to experience tin- luxury of a really good bath, there have 
been several buildings erected, principally in Ireland, to extend the benefits 
of that great sanitary iustitntion, known by the name of tin- Turkish Bath. 
The movement is mainly due to Br. Baxter, of St. Anno'" Hill. Blarney, 
Cork, by whom it was first practically introduced into the United Kingdom. 
The Oriental Baths in Victoria Street, Westminster, owe their origin to a 
number of Irish gentlemen, who formed themselves into a company undrr | 
the Limited Liability Act ; and no better proof can be had of their hearty 
spirit in tho work, than in the fact that they have spent over £25,000 upon 
iU construction. 

This handsome building occupies an area of 15,000 sq. ft. with a frontage 
of 160 ft. The principal entrance! consist* of a segmental portico of tho 
Corinthian order, and leads to the alcove or office hall, where the tickets to 
tho gentlemen's baths are issued. The main ball stands beneath a dome 
30 ft. in diameter, placed at an elevation of 74 ft. In the centre of this 
hall, which has, from its rich stucco work, a very effective appearance, a large 
fountain is erected, in purely Oriental style, around which is placed an 
octagon metal stand for the reception of flowers. The floor of this ball is 
rjawl with marble, and leads to tho principal staircase, which is executed 
in terra cotta, beautifully rmKwSed. At the middle binding of the stair, 
case, are the apartments of the governors, which command an extensive 
view of the interior of the building. Tile second flight at tin- gallery is 
supported by handsome scagliol* Corinthian column*, the capitals and 
bases of which am also modelled in terra cotta. This gallery conducts to 
the several divans of the Aft-class gentlemen's Intlw, rumwudiooaly and 
leegantly furnished with ottomans and lounges. These rooms measure 
40 ft. by 36 ft., and are divided into AirarKtrtuieiils by a colonnade of scagliola 
pillars. A handsome iron staircase leads to the attics, which comprise 
private drewicg- stall saloons, each measuring 40 ft, by 21 ft., whiclt arv 
comfortably fitted up with separate dressing-place*. Between these two 
saloons will Is- found a large, refreshment-room. The ceilings of tile beau- 
tiful hot rooms are lighted ami decorated by means of stained-glass stars of 
different sues in primitive colours. The ornamental stucco and terru cotta 
work in these apartments is very elaborate and effective ; the centre screens, 
diaper walls, and arches leading to the fountain or "douching-rooms" an. 
all finished in the terra cotta which is w> nlsandant throughout the building. 
The couches and floors are composed of Carrara marble and Minton'a 
pavement, the rooms being so arranged as to accommodate public or private 
Mtiiera. Bcscending farther from thrse chamber* by the main staircase to 
tho ball, will be found more spacious divans and hot rooms ; the ceilings of 
the latter are composed of groined arches ; and light is obtained through 
the colon red-glass windows in the gable walls. 

It will I* almost needles* to add, after the aliove description, that the 
accommodation given to the bathers is everything that can be desired. The 
lavatories are elegantly ornamented with marble fountains, and contain 
ainlrriaU for " douches ' of any required temperature. The laities' bath* arc 
situated at the left-hand side, the entrance being through a side door in tho 
main front, which, however, is distinct from the main porch. A small door 
at the right-band entrance of the building leads to a novel acquisition in 
the shape of horse baths. There are also laandries, drying-room*, water- 
works, and basement stories, which contain furnace chambers, coal and 
coke stores, and the attendants' room*. We perceive there arc additions 
being made to tho back of the building : and the tasteful, yet ueat, iron 
ratting* in front have only recently been laid down. 



ST. SEPULCHRE'S CHURCH, NORTHAMPTON. 

rE Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Northampton, built in the time of 
the Crusaders, has recently been restored under the direction of G. Q. 



Bcotf, Esq., R.A. This church is one of the four remaining round churches 
in this country. Tike whole of the external restoration haa been completed, 
but the want of foods prevents the committee from proceeding with the 
internal fitting*. 

The church consists of the original Norman Round Church, founded 
about a. l>. 10VO, the Norman chancel having many centuries ago disap- 
peared, and 1mm substituted by an early decorated chancel with two aisle*. 
This portion having fallen into a dilapi<latcd stat*. and been much muti- 
lated by siicceasjTe alterations, and the Round being no longer suitable or 
large enough for the populous parish to which the church gives it* name, 
it was determined that the chancel should, with it* aisles, be extended 
eastward ; and discoveries made during excavations show that it now occu- 
pies jt* original site ; the late chancel and it* aisle* thus Incoming the nave 
for the turn of the congregation, together with an additional aisle on the 
north side destroyed in very ancient times, now rebuilt upon the old foun- 
dations, by funds raised by a committee of ladies of the county and town 
of Northampton. This has, after many years' anxious labour on the part 
of those interested in the work, been so far carried out, that tho flooring 
and fitting* now only remain to be executed. 

The new portions are constructed of the red sandstone which is found in 
the county, the dressings being of red and Bath stone varied. The three 
chancel windows have <letaehed shafts of red and green serpentine, with 
richly-carved raps, and the pillars of the chancel arches have also polished 
granite and Anglesej marble shafts. The apse and chancel will be paved 
with encaustic tiles, the designs for which nave been drawn liy the Rev. 
Lord Aiwyne Compton, * nobleman who has taken a very active interest in 
the restoration. The roof of the apse is constructed of oak, pine, and 
maltognny. in rich ornamental patterns, Mr. John Watkins, of Northampton, 
being the contractor fur this |mrtion. The carving, the cost of which is 
provided for by special donations, is being executed by Mr. Earmer, of 
London. The Round part will, as soon as the rewtored portion is completed, 
be cleared of its pews and galleries, and its restoration conducted by a com- 
mittee of friends of the late Marrpii* of Northampton, the late President of 
the Royal Soeietv, as » memorial to him, when it will be preserved a* a 
vestibule or Issptistery. 

In the early part of the spring. Mdmr. Lind-Oaldschmidt gave her 
valuable services to sing at an oratorio for the benefit of this church, which 
realised £490 net profit. ^Tho total cost J» ^estimated at. about £6,000, of 



ON THE E0RMAT1ON OF A NATIONAL MUSEUM OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE, VIEWED L\ CONNECTION WITH ITS BEARINGS 
UPON MEDMiVAL ART.* 

(Onr'ar/erf /roia pagt *M.) 

IN illustrating Arrhiltvturr through the medium of n Museum, I should 
lay down as a primary and fundamental rule, that it must, mainly, and 
on strict principle be effected by rrjtrramlatiim, rather than by collecting the 
actual works of art themselves. There are exceptions to this, but in case 
of each of such exceptions the onus liew upon tho collector of proving the 
propriety and lawfulni-sn of his departure from the rule, and of clearing 
himself of the charge of encouraging s|>oliation. Architectural object* 
belong to their own sites, and even where severed from their actual position 
iu the building of which they formed parts, they ought, as a rule, to he, pre- 
served, either on its site or in its vicinity, that their local associations may 
not be lost. 

I call special attention totltis, because I f«»r that a feeling exists in the minds 
of those who direct uur national collections that plaster easts are wurthlcs* 
and contemptible objects, and an- almost unworthy of admission; whereas, 
on the. contrary, it is the actual objects of art that demand apology, and I will 
boldly say that any actual architcctnml objects in our own Museum I would 
gladly see returned tu more local habitations, if such can lie shnwn to exist; 
and at the risk of being pronounced a barbarian by the curators of the 
British Museum, I would almost go so far as to say, that I should foci a 
satisfaction in learning that the Elgin Marbles were to be restored to their 
places in the Parthenon, and that our great Museum should be content with 
casts of those glorious master-pieces of art (though, perhaps, made in some 
material more durable than plaster), 

I will roughly rlaissify the object* to be illustrated as follows: — 

I. Actual Arvhittc1nre, by which I specially mean stonework, whether in 
the form of mouldings, or other mechanically formed details, or of architec- 
tuntl earring. 

II. Sculpture, forming apart of or intended expressly a* an accompaniment 
of arcliiti-cture. 

11 L Woodwork, forming a part of or connected with architecture. 
IV*. Metal work lxdonging to architecture. 

V. Architectural decorations, whether inlaying, mosaic work, painting, or 
other cognate form of art. 
V. Painted glaaa. 

VII. Pavement*, whether of tile, mosaic- Work, or otherwise. 

VIII. Monumental slabs, whether a* brasses, incised, sculptured, or inlaid 
■tones. 

IX. Miscellaneous object*. Each of throe clime* include! all it* chro- 
nological and national varieties. 

On the first class (Actual Architecture), I will first remark that it is not, 

• Ps*«T res* to j Mr. OBoaaa Giuxar Scow. H. A, at la* ArctiiMrmnl Mu«-um, Ssuib 
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m a general rule, nree-isiirv la go very far in illustrating its more in«haiiicjil 
forma, arch as mouldings, etc, though a collection of them belonging to 
building! of different date* would be highly useful Generally, however, 
the architect may study tbeee sufficiently from the actual building*, and 
their section* can more accurately be represented on paper than in plait er. 
It is, however, of the utmoet importance to obtain costs of them wherever 
they come in contact with sculpture or foliage, and where they are enriched 
in any degree by caning. Thus, where a cast ia made of a capital, the 
abacus, a portion of the shaft, and perhaps a abort length of the arch 
mouldings which it sustain*, should in many cases be cast with it, eo as to 
illustrate it as a rkolr, and that the art-workman or student may at* the 
carved work in connection with its natural accompaniments. Again, where 
certain orders or parts of arch mouldings are enriched with carving or 
sculpture, those not so enriched should be represented with them, that the 
grouping of the whole should be represented, and the mutual influence of 
the plainer and more ornate parts one upon another may be illustrated. 

I have thought it necessary to premise with what is properly only a matter 
of detail, by way of limiting the Vietnam of the field which is open to us ; 
for, so endless is the variety of our style and the richness of its resources, 
that a collection which would worthily illustrate it would occupy a somewhat 
inconveniently Urge space. In forming, however, sn architectural museum 
on a scale worthy of being called national, great space is an absolute neces- 
sity, and it ia of little use to make the attempt without boldly facing this 
primary fact 

It is known only to those who have for years been in the habit of visiting 
and diligently studying tnd sketching from ancient buildings, whut sn inex- 
haustible fund of exqu— te and ever- varying art we have to draw from, 
though it is not by any mean* easy to obtain the specimen* most needed. 
It is, in fact, in many cases only through the intervention of the architects 
rngnged in the repairs, and only when repairs are suing on and scaffoldings 
erected, that the most valuable works in our great buildings can be reached, 
while in buildings of a humble class it is architects alone who know where 
such works of art are to be met with. 

One great distinction between a national museum, for which considerable 
fnmls could be procured, and a private one, like our own, is, that much forger 
objects can be obtained. It is often most desirable to possess casts of entire 
doorways, or their sculptured tympana, tombs, rercdosc*, he., so as to show 
the work as a whole, instead of in a number of small and disjointed portions. 
A private society like our own can very rarely do this, but in a museum 
supported by public funds it would readily become practicable, indeed the 
uvrgest of such objects would not perhaps cost mora than is sometimes ex- 
pended on a tingle specimen of majolica. 

It is nut, however, our own architecture alone which must be illustrated. 
The contemporary art of other countries haa'eqoal demands upon us; nay, in 
one sense, greater, inasmuch as if our art workmen find it difficult to visit 
our own architectural monuments, they will find it impotsihte to visit those 
of foreign countries. 

The Gothic architecture of France is the elder suiter of our own ; and, if 
not more beautiful, posse sse s beauties and varied expressions of its own 
which must ever secure to it the earnest love and devoted admiration of 
every student of mediaeval art. Our own architecture can hardly lie cor- 
rectly understood without a knowledge of that of France. Their origin, 
development, and history, are so linked and entwined together, that without 
the knowledge of both, they cannot be fairly studied or appreciated. France, 
too, took the first place in art, as in arras, amongst the nations of medieval 
Europe. Her art productions may, therefore, bo viewed as the normal typrt 
of Gothic architecture, and, as such, they claim a full illustration in a museum 
of the architecture of those periods, and there is a boldness and nobility of 
treatment about them which especially commend them to the most diligent 
atud^ofthe architectural student ^and workman. • be HI ed 

as fully and as voluminously ns our own, nor ran I conceive of any Add 
of illustration so glorious or so eminently useful as this. 

The medieval architecture of Germany and of Italy have claims only 
second to those of France. Indeed, time would fail, to enumerate in the 
roughest manner the glorious works which should find place in snch a 
museum. They must illustrate each element of architectural ornamentation 
and detail throughout its chronological course, and through the several 
countries where our architecture prevailed; giving, however, a due pre- 
ponderance to the best periods, the bat examples, and the countries where 
the art possessed the finest characteristics. 

The period claiming the greatest amount of illustration, at least in northern 
Europe, may be roughly said to embrace two centuries, viz.. the great 
thirteenth, and a moiety of the preceding and succeeding centuries - that 
is to say, jld. 1 ISO to 1340. Earlier and later periods must be fairly re- 
presented, but this interval contains the real vigour, the pith und marrow 
of mcdiarral art. Mediaeval architecture demands, however, for its eluci- 
dation, that certain styles which preceded it — and from which it drew its 
Ami inspiration — should also be duly illustrated. I refer to the Byzantine 
and the Italian Romanesque ; each including the branches by which it was 
led through other countries, and especially through Germany and 
France, with the changes it underwent by the way. I have taken some 
pains, in my lectures delivered at the Royal Academy, in 1858, to 
■how how direct was the influence of Byzantine art upon the architecture 
of Francs in the twelfth century. The foliage and the figure carving, so 
well known in the earliest French pointed works of the latter half of that 
century, are, for the most part, 
und drawing, with a certain degree of 



[t ia clear, therefore, that to 
mu*t j*wAe!t«t ample specimens 



derived from Byzantine carving 
icnce from Italy, which was her- 



self drawing freely upon Byzantine art. 
illustrate mediaeval architecture properly, wi 
of these, its parent styles. 

Tike classification of specimens may be divided into those which an- 
elementary, and those which are in a less and in a greater decree combined 
into complete and applied architectural feature*. Thus, we must illustrate 
in its more abstract farm the history and progress of architectural foliated, 
ornamentation ; showing how it had taken, during the darker ages, that 
strange form which is sometimes designated as Runic (though whence 
derived it is difficult to say) ; how this was long used side by side with 
foliage derived from debased classic remains ; how a distinctly Byaantino 
tone sras imported into the art during the twelfth century, both in France 
and Germany ; how this, in process of time, developed itself into a new und 
original style of foliage, such as we find in France, England, and Germany, 
in the earlier yean of the thirteenth century ; the noblest and the moat 
perfect conventional and architectonic ornamentation which has, per- 
haps, ever been generated; how, by working this gradually up tow at-! « 
nature, the artists at length fell hack implicitly upon nature herself; first 
using natural foliage, of the most exquisite kind imaginable, side by side 
with the architectonic, and at length to its exclusion ; and bow. at length, a 

departure /run, aa the other had been one of approach to, nature. 

In 1 he same manner we must illustrate the accompanying progress in 
animal and figure sculpture : how the barbarism of the northern nations 
during the dork ages became gradually enlightened by an infusion of 
Byzantine art ; how this art graduallr softened down its rigid severity, and 
gave way to the noble sculpture of the thirteenth century, — imperfect in 

after artistic perfections, — unhappily not at that time fully realised, l«ut 
which it is our place — would that it may be our lot — to carry forward to its 
legitimate results. 

Then we must illustrate the history and use of these as applied to archi- 
tect uml features; we must show the historical of foliated capitals, 
in itself a wide subject of historical and artistic enquiry, and of study for 
our own actual use and instruction. We must, in the same way, show the 
history of foliated enrichments in mouldings, arches, cornices, and all 
architectural details to which it is applied ; the develonemcnt and changes) 
in SNr/nce-ornament of all kinds, and of the union with all these of repre- 
sentations of animal and human life. Then, are must, in larger specimens, 
show these elementary details combined into greater architectural compo- 
sitions, and united more directly with figure sculpture. To do this we want, 
as I have already stated, complete casts of entire doorways, or, where im- 
practicably large, of portion* of their arches, of (perhaps) their entire 
ia ml*, and their sculptured tympana, cants of celebrated tombs, of ] 
of fonts, tee. Tli en, again, we want the history of niches and 
work, itself a most fertile subject, and demanding casts often on a magnificent 
scale ; we want the history of crockets, nnials, foliated cresting*, and a 
thousand other architectural elements, which it is impossible in such a 
paper as this to enumerate. The work before ns is a truly glorious one, 
and it only requires to be taken up in a spirit worthy of its claims, to make 
the result in the highest degree noble and beneficial. I must, however, 
add one word: that casts alone will not do all which ia wanted ; they must 
be accompanied by photograph*, and often by measured drawings. 

I will only, however, under the head of actual architecture, mention one 
other class of objects which would demand house-room within its walls. 
I refer to those melancholy but invaluable relics of ancient art which exist 
in our ruined abbeys, and to those in other buildings which are in danger 
of Wing destroyed by inevitable decay. 

It is the ahtolute duty at an Art Department, whether or not they had 
contemplated an Architectural Museum, to rescue these exquisite and in- 
valuable works from oblivion, by obtaining cast',, photographs, and measured 
drawings, from them while they yet exist Every winter abrades their 
ancient carved surfaces, and brings down, perhaps, larger portions of their 
sculptured foliage. Those who have been for many years in the habit of 
sketching from old buildings, see at every visit the progress of destruction 
which is ever going on, and which is ever accelerating its destructive inroads. 
A few years more of delay, and these precious works of art will have 
perished. In the name, then, of art, of reason, and of patriotism, let us 
delay no longer, but at once obtain perfect representations of what we have 
left, by means of plaster, of photography, and of drawing, and enshrine 
them as the most precious relics to be for ever preserved in the archives of 
our national art I I will add here, however, one word of caution : let a 
hardening process be always applied to the ancient carved work before 
attempting to make casts of it, or we may destroy the original while 
obtaining the copy. 

II. What I have said of architecture proper, applies equally' to the 

chitecture. I will therefore vi 



head — Sculpture forming a part of Arch 
ns included in the foregoing remarks, onlv adding, that s collection of the 
medieval sculpture of tbe thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, of France, 
Germany, and Italy, would be en invalualdc acquisition to a National 
Museum, indeed, would be an absolutely necessary portion of it. 

III. Architectural Woodwork. — This being much scarcer than stone-work, 
especially that of the best dates, must be collected with great care. Let me, 
however, be always understood to mean easts, rather than the actual work, 
though when this has, unhappily, been severed from its proper position, 
it will promote its conservation to place it ia such a museum. 

Of woodwork of the fifteenth century, and la 
supply of casts in the hands of the Government, which 



later, there is a large 
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to assist the carver* employed in the Houses of Parliament. This, how- 
ever, in by no means the best jieriod. fft want woodwork of the thirteenth 
anil fourteenth centuries. This is, in England, somewhat scarce, and 
wherever it exists, cost* should lie made from it, Among foreign countries, 
Germany, perhaps, contains the largest store of ancient woodwork. The 
stalls at Cologne, nut only in the cathedral, but in muny of the churches ; 
the wonderful doors of St Mary's of the Capital; the stalls, tie, at 
many churches throughout the length and breadth of the country, should 
find their representatives in such a museum. The elementary classes of 
woodwork, and the progressive illustration of their histories, would assume 
a course quite parallel to what I hare shadowed out iu speaking of stone- 
work, and it is needless to recapitulate thein. The object*, hnwi vcr, them- 
selves, ami the art expended upon them, differ considerably from the 
previous clas*. and the objects are comparatively so scarce, that there is 
much more difficulty in obtaining them : and it is only by the heip uf 
those who are in the constant habit of searching out objects of study in 
the most out-uf-lhc-way places that they can be found out. Every year, 
too, they are getting mure ami more scarce. Even the few early remains nf 
woodwork in our old cathedrals are diminishing, from the carelessness und 
want of knowledge of their guardians ; let no time. then, be lost in searching 
out and obtaining perfect representations of those which remain, whether 
at liome or abroad. 

We now come to the fourth Class ; — Architectural Mttal-trork. 
If woolwork of the best ages is so scarce, how much more so is metal- 
work, and how indescribably important is it that we should use our utmost 
exertions to collect and to preserve representations of it where it would be 
improper or impracticable to obtain Ine reality of what yet remains to us ! 
Here, t be departments of art are, as regards the smaller and more movable 
classes uf objects, doing very great things for us : indeed, we cannot be 
too grateful for the splendid collection of specimens of this and kindred 
branches of art which is being formed within these, walls, nor can we be 
too assiduous in availing ourselves of the facilities for study which are thus 
afforded us. These, however, can scarcely for the most part t>e classed 
under the head of architectural metal-work, though they bear very directly 
upon it; what I refer to is chiefly of a larger description, such as screcu- 
work, hinges, bras* fonts, and lecterns, retobubs, corona?, doors, gates. &c. 
and the other forms of metal-work brought more immediately into contact 
with architecture. These, like other architectural objects, are chiefly to be 
represented by casts and drawing, and these should be, from time to time, 1 
made from all the best specimens which remain in this country, and all ; 
which we can gain access to abroad. We long ago contemplated obtaining 
a cast from the truly magnificent brass font and its cover at Tlildcsheim, 
but our foods forbade it. There are a great number of such fonts, nearly 
equally worthy of being represented in our museum, as well as innumerable 
other objects of all kinds and descriptions. Among others I will mention, 
though a late example, the exquisite brass genealogical tree which clothes 
the tomb of Mary of Burgundy at Bruges; and this leads me t<> call atten- 
tion to the numerous brass effigies and entire monuments which exist, and 
many of which would be well worthy to be represented in such a collection. 
I will also call attention to the most magnificent of all classes of metal- 
work, the gorgeous shrines of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. There 
are some invaluable specimens of the same exquisite workmanship in the 
museums of the department, and it is possible that a few more may by 
chance be obtained. The greatest and most glorious specimens, howerer, 
of this wondrous art, must ever remain where they now are, and where for 
the most port they [have always been ; and can there be only rarely 
visited and studied- What I wish to press upon the attention of the 
department of art is the necessity of obtaining perfect fuU-sUrd represen- 
tations of these most sumptuous works. Among the many which exist 
1 will call especial attention to those of the three kings at Cologne, of 
Notre Paine at Aix la Cbspclle. and of St, Elizatieth at Marburg. These 
are aWnfe miradet of art, and 1 would earnestly press the .necessity 
of perfect foll-sixed, and perfectly detailed drawing* being made from 
them, accompanied by some more tangible representations of some of their 
parts. 

But I must go on to my next head — Coloured Architectural Decorations. 
Here, again, we hare heartily to thank the Department for much which 
they have done, and to entreat them to go on as they have begun. They 
have already collected many drawings of such decorations, with some of 
the originals. Mr. Octavius Hudson, of whose ical, knowledge, and skill, 
I cannot speak too highly, has adopted the excellent practice of having casta 
made from the details of ancient buildings on which he in engaged, and 
making upon them fac-simile copies of the remains of colouring which he 
finds. This, if followed out, would supply invaluable illustrations of deco- 
rative art. and I would urge the collection of full-sired drawings of all other 
kinds uf di-coratinn wherever they can be procured. Such n-innants of 
old art are continually being destroyed ; how cosy would it be to perpetuate 
them by facsimile drawings. And thus, of all the other classes of art I 
have enuuv-rat,\l, let us have coloured tracings of stained glass ; not only 
of famous works, but of the fragmentary remains in rillagr churches ; let 
us have (as in fact we already hare .to a considerable extent) rubbings of 
brasses and incised stones ; coloured rubbings of ornamental pavements, and 
perfect representations of all other branches of decorative art. I exhibit 
a fac-simile copy of a part of the ancient retsbulnm in Westminster Abbey, 
as an illustration of the kind of drawing I am recommending. Time will 
allow me to go further than to say that a Museum thus constituted 
be worthy of being called " national," and would not only be the 
be conferred [upon our art, but would be no 



more than the carrying out to its natural results of what the department 
hove already commenced. 

It may be feared by some, that such n collection would encourage slavish 
copying- My own experience has led to a contrary opinion. 1 hove ob- 
served with pleasure that, so far from this being the case, the increased 
study of ancient examples leads the art -workman to a more enlarged and 
more reasoning appreciation of his art, gives him greater freedom in the 
exercise of it. and, above all bods him to a more tealous and intelligent 
study of nature. 1 will only odd 1 wo more suggestions. 1 st. Thnt as such 
a eoUection would not lie made for o mere spectacle, but for octunl use. it 
should not Is- deposited in vast and imposing halls and galleries, but should 
be so subdivided as to give the student every possilde facility for quietly 
studying any one department, which he might !«• pursuing without the dis- 
traction which the enormous multiplicity of the objects would otherw ise 
occasion. In reading a book we should be sadly annoyed if we were obliged 
to see a number of its pages, or its illustrations, at once ; and so it is with a 
museum; the student only wants to see the part to which his studies aro 
dirtctcd. '2nd. I would suggest, as South Kensington is not o place very 
accessible to the student or the art-workman, that a system l«e organised of 
lending out objects to particular districts, in which rooms for the studies of 
art-workmen shall be opened, and (hot the specimens so lent shall be changed 
periodically (perhaps every mouth 1, and thus a constant and ever changing 
course of study facilitated. 

I will now conclude by svuigrstiug some points for consideration as to how 
our great work can be earned on with the greatest possible advantage to 
the great cause we have in view. 

There are two |sartics to this undertaking. The representatives of the 
demand and of the supply, and it can only be successfully carried out by 
their hearty and continued cooperation. 

The representatives of the demand arc the architect*. It is not thnr per- 
sonal interests in the least degree w hich are at stake, for buildings would bo 
erected and architects employed and paid just the same, whether the arts 
sulwidiary to architecture arc cultivated or neglected: nor can the demand 
Iss said to come mainly from the art- workman himself, though it does more 
nearly affect his personal interests. Those among tbem whose apprehen- 
hensions of art have been aroused to activity, join heartily and earnestly in 
the demand ; but, as in the case of religion, those who most need instruc- 
tion are the least alive to,tbeir necessities; and among architects them- 
selves, it is those who most keenly appreciate the nobleness of their art, and 
hare best cultivated it at a fine art, who most strongly feel the necessity for 
aiding the art-workman, on whom depends the realisation of the more 
artistic portions of their designs. Not only, however, are the architects — 
and the best among them - - the representatives of the demand, but they are 
also the parties who best— I might almost say, who a/one —understand what 
is the nature of that demand ; who know, from their daily experience, what 
are the objects necessary to meet it ; and who. from their own travels, thctf 
own studii-s snd from the contact in which their practice places tbem wun 
ancient buildings, know, also, whence and how those objects are to be sup- 
plied. It is, therefore, self-evident, that the aid of the architects most con- 
versant with the subject is essential to the success of the effort; and when 
we add to this, that those architects have already, by their own individual 
exertions and of their own free motion and sense of the necessity, most 
efficiently launched the work and founded an Architectural Museum which 
must be Ihc nucleus or the model of whatever is effected, the case is ren- 
dered still more obvious, 

The representative* of the supply are the Govrrnmnt Department "/j**- 
To them has been committed that great cause, the promotion of applied art 

in this country. . 

The Museum of Objects of Art which they are firming, must, of necessity, 
lie of the greatest Is-nefit to this object. It brings within the nwh of the 
manufacturing art-workman the finest objects for his study, such as he 
could otherwise never have hoped to gain access to. What y*c ask of them, 
then. i« to aid in and work with us in doing the same for the. architectural 
art-workman, who equally ni-eds, and equally deserves, their aid. 

If they will not do so.' or if in doing so they refuse the aid and advice of 
those who alone understand what is needed, the world and |iosterily will 
know on whose shoulders the onus will lie. If. on the other hand, they ap- 
preciate and frankly acknowledge this, perhaps the highest of their duties, 
they will merit the eternal gratitude of ever}' lover of art ; and I am sure 
that I ntter the f.-cling* of my lather architects, when 1 say that we are 
prepared to abdicate our self-imisjsed task in their favour, and to unite 
with them heart and smil, an<l without jealousy or rivalry, in carrying out 
the most noble and most needful work. 

The exact regulation under which this united action will be best effected 
I will not here att.m|* to define. " Where there is a will, there is a way ; 
and I content mvself with asserting that, on our part. •» 1 "» rt > ihm " " 
hearty good will,' and that I see no difficulty whatever as to the imy. 



LEVIATHAN ESTABLISHMENT AT SYDNEY. 

PROBABLY onv of the largest furnishing establishment* out of England 
is that which has reernlly been erected at the junction of King 
Street and Costl.Teogh Street, Sydney. The premises in question comprise, 
with adjoining timber yards, an area of 42,S70 square feet. Thiw nearly 
an acre of ground is "occupied for business purvwses. On the basement 
there ore extensive timber yonls. with saw-pits, turners' sbops.sbow-r.."''"' 
and .tores for floor-cloth, besides painters' and decorators workshops, 
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stables, &c. It in intended to cruet large steani saw-mills fur tin- purpose 
of cutting up the timW used in the manufacture of furniture. The prin- 
cipal show-room iit on the ground floor, the entrance lo which is from 
Castlnvngh Street, and its length is 266 ft. with so avcrag* width of 30 ft. 
Thi» spacious apartment is filled with every description of cabinet work 
and upholstery, decorative painting, caqiets, pianoforte*, chimney-glasses, 
clunidi lien, Gothic church furniture, altar chairs, &c. &«.-.. imported princi- 
pally from England. France, and Germany. The fin.!-nW i» fitted up alw 
as'sliow-rooms, which contain wooden and metallic boUteada, bedding, and 
every Tariety of licdroom and other furnitnre. Adjacent to the allow* 
roonia are the spacious workshops, in which Home sixty hands are con- 
stantly employed. Among the** are cabinet mskrrs, turners, 1'rench 
polishers, and other artisans occupied in the various branches of furniture 
manufacturing. 

Mr. Lenclian the proprietor, contemplates the erection of a handsome 
entrance lo his show-rooms from King Street, and Messrs. Burnett and Co., 
of Deptford, have been applied to for an estimate t>r the construction uf a 
vary elegant shop front fitted with their patent iron shutters to protect the 
plate-glass windows, which are to l>c formed of sheets 1 1 It. by 7 II. 

Notwithstanding the large space at present occupied as show-rooms, these 
are frequently so crowded with purchaser* and lookers-on, that Mr. Lrnchau 
intend* to cover in one of the adjoining yards with an iron and glass roof 
similar to those of some of the railway station* in England. When t hi* 
shall have Im*ii completed, it will form the largest hall in any of the 
colonies. Its dimensions will )*• 200 ft. in length, 60 ft. in width, and 
30 ft. in height. A gallery, supported by iron column*, will run round 
the sides and ends of the interior. 

I 

ITALIAN SCULPTURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES.* 

APPROPRIATELY lvund in vcllumiscd white cloth and gold, and ad- 
mirably printed and illustrated, Mr. Robinson, at the instance of 
the Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council on Education, 
has furnished the public with a catalogue of the works of Art at the South 
Kensington Museum comprised in the section to which the title of tho 
volume refers. Without tracing, as we are almost templed to trace, tho 
history of nrulpiuri from rbo».- curly and obscure period* of time, when tho 
imitative faculties of man tint prompted him to copy in plastic material* tho 
forms and shapes of animate and inanimate objects around him, we may at 
once come to the era in which the revival of the glorious art took place in 
Duly. The word "revival" betokens clearly enough the fact, that sculp- 
ture had suffered, from various causes, a declension and decay. This was 
so indeed with the F'ine Arts generally. Effort* had been made, it is 
true, by Charlemagne and others, to arrest the downward progress of art, 
but individual efforts, unsupported by the taste or appreciation of tba 
pMiple generally, were not likely to »u.vci*l. and tliey did not. To the 
monks of the early Greek and Latin Churches is due the fact that art in 
tWc ages was kept in existence, and it is some satisfaction to be able to 
aay, that if they purposely olaa-urnl the refulgent rays of pure religion with 
the murky clouds of superstition, they at least fanned the dying embers of 
the art fire, and thus saved it from extinction. 

It is customary to date the revival of art in Italy at about the tenth or 
the eleventh century. Flaxman, however, goes much farther back. He 
dates it from the ilays of Constantine. and when Christianity became the 
religion of the Roman Empire. This is a question into which there is no 
need fur us at present to enter, especially us the author of the work under 
review commences his Labour* at the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries of 
the Christian era. It is unquestionable, as Mr. Robinson remark*, that 
duriug the middle age*, all the western countries of Europe produced re- 
markable works of sculpture; but it was in Italy alone that the art attained 
to a perfection, worthy of comparison with the antique, and in Italy alone 
could its monuments be thoroughly studied. In their nature, works of 
sculpture usually partake more or leas of an architectural or monumental 
character, and happily a large proportion of the master-pieces of the great 
Italian sculptors still remain in the churches and public edifices, for which 
they were executed. To this day, none of tho great continental museums 
or galleries have any systematic collections of renaissance sculpture*. Even 
in Florence, which may be termed the Athens of the revival, only a few 
marbles and a more numerous collection of bronzes arc to be found dis- 
persed smidst the nut galleries of the Uffixj ; whilst in England, until 
very recently, the art-student must hare sought in vain for any examples 
of Italian scul|>tures. For this, and for other obvious reasons, during the 
last few years, efforts hare been made under successive governments to 
secure for the South Kensington Museum such works of mcdiarval sculpture 
as were to be obtained, and especially in Italy. To this object we know 
that the late Prince Consort devoted much attention, and it is only just to 
Mr. Robinson to say, that to his enlightened rriwearch and active exertions 
this country is now in possession of a very considerable proportion uf the 
specimens of Italian sculpture which had for years been accumulating in 
the hands of dealers and private possessors. 

No doubt the cost of the collection, which has with so much assiduity and 
judgment been arranged at South Kensington, has been great ; and some 
may take exception to this mode of expending the public money, but it can 
scarcely be doubted, wc think, that thr return will 1"- more than cuinmen- 

• Itsllsn Vwtptvre of the Mkldls Afts, sad Period of IB* Revlvsl of An. A DescrtnUre 
Catalcwue oi the Wstks, forming the abo** Sect Ion of the South K«fui»rUtf> Uuieia. 
Bjr J C. Katanson, K & A ., Ac Ac, SuustlMrodnit of th» An Collartiooa of the South 
K*n*!n|tun Museum. Koodoo: Chspoun and Hall, 1SJ Piccadilly. IStx. 



surate with the outlay. As this country lias taken so paramount ly the lead 
of all others in what may be termed the useful arts, there is surely no good 
niuoiu wiiy it should not endeavour to rival, if not to excel, also in the 
domain of the Fine Art*. To accomplish this is a truly national and 
patriotic work, and the surest minus for effecting it is to furnish students 
with the choice*! model* for examples. Prior to the assembling together nt 
the magnificent piece* of sculpture in the F'ine Art Section of the Museum 
at South Kensington, it was necessary for a would-be sculptor to make • 
tour through the cities and towns of Western Europe, in search of standards 
for imitation ami subjects for study. This course was attended with a con- 
sideral I- sacrifice f lasj n d tOEM . SSK, ttO oil, | WM (at] OssaUl ' accom- 
plishment. In how many instances was it not the case with young, enthu- 
siastic, and talented artists, that : 

* Chill osasirr rsuressMl ih«r noble nee, 
And frost the seiual currrau of ibeij .out*-" 

As it is, there is a fair field fur exertion, and fair incentive* are offered to 





tifcoasraicai, Kurvanoa or Tax Taiscia. oa CarraMJU " umi iir. or 

son Cuiu, rtoajnem. 

emulative ability. Why should we not hope, that from such a school pupils 
may arise whose fame will, in after times, equal that of the Pisani, Lucca 
delLi Robbia. Lorenzo Ghiberto, Michael Angelo, or Cellini ? 

It is time, however, that we referred more directly to the contents of ths 
Fine Art Section of the South Kensington Museum, as represented by tho 
catalogue which has induced the foregoing remarks. The foundation of tho) 
sculpture series of this section may be considered to have Isren laid by the 
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purchase, id 1 s.j i , of the " Qherardini Collection," consisting of thirty origi- 
nal model*, by print Italian «rtut«. These were allowed to remain for a 
considerable tiuie :it Marllioroiurh House. On the «ubwqtu'nt rapid dcvclop- 
nent of the Art Mil- urn at .South Kensington, however, it waa »» that 
work* of tbr claw named were directly related to the Tariid gatherings at 
that place, of Italian art, the majolica wares, decorative broucca, nmJ fur- 
niture, mosaics, enamels, &c. Sic, anil to it the Gherardini Collection waa re- 
moTeiL lu I Soft— titi many uc^iusitione were made in Italy, and the purchase 
finally, of the Migli- 
Canipatin Collectioo, 
brought the series to 
its present state. 

The 1'isani are 
the first sculptors 
whoso works are re- 
ferred to and illus- 
trated in the cata- 
logue, und justly so. 
for, as Mr. Kolsinson 
asserts, in reference 
to one of tliem, Nieo- 
lo, that he was "the 
earliest mcdirrval 
soul ptor w hose name, 
universally cele- 
brated in his own 
day, has descended 
to the pnnenf nge 
with undiminished 
lu.-tre. For many 
centuries 1-efore his 
time, all n-pri-sent- 
ationa of the human 
figure were either 
very barbarous, or 
were of the mono- 
tonous and corrupt 
style | which being 
the result of tha 
gradual decline of 
antique Komaii art. 
waa flnnlly, towards 
the ninth or tenth 
centuries, rcdursd 
to an unchanging 
■ystem by the By- 
zantine artists." 
Two illustrations, 
well executed, serve 
Ul show the merits 
of the I'isani. 
One of these re- 
presents the mar- 
ble statue of at) 
archangel, one of a 
group of two arch- 
angels and three 
saiiita.wli tell formed, 
originally, the an- 
do-pirn of a pulpit. 
The other eiutnirinic 
exhibits an alto- 
relievo in nurl ilc ; 
subject, the Salu- 
tation of the Virgin. 
The original formed, 
pmlwlily, the frontal 
of an altar. They 
arc both admirable 
works, and d nUD> 
ft rate the skill of 
the artists. Kefe- 
rence is made to 
other works of the 
Pisani family, 
well as to those of 
Andrea Pisani, who 
was not related to, 
though contempo- 
rary with them. 

Advancing from the thirteenth and fourteenth to the fifteenth century, we 
come to the works uf Jaeopo della Qaercia, Lorenzo Ghibcrti, Uonatallo, 
Antonio Ro— • lino, Desidero, Antonio Oamberelli, and others of more or 
Una celebrity. These ore all dealt with by Mr. Bobinson in a maun, r which 
•peaks . hsjuently of his fitness for the onerous task hs has undertaken aad 
successfully accomplished. Tlieir ehtf cf traerw are illustrated, and brief 
biographical notices of the sculptors are aiipeoded. If in the apace at our 
disposal it were possible to refer individually to the works of these eminent 




Tabekxacio ix Cakkaua xUiiiilx. Axr-ttXA Ptaurrcci. 



men, it would cer*.mdy he a pleasing duty to do no. Tiny were th 
pioneers of the glorious bam I of revivalists in art whose names and 
memories should be • ■-•hrincd and honoured by architects ami artists "to 
the but syllable of molded time." As it is, we must dismiss tliem, and 
commend those who are desirous of learning mora of them to the specimens 
of their labours whi eh uow happil Museum at K- usiiigton, or 

to the catalogue which chronicles their merits. 

Of tha Florentine, school, which may bo said to have nourished in the 

fifteenth and sii- 
tecnt h centuries. Mr. 

BoMaaaa furnishes 

us with a tine illus- 
tration, und which 
ve transfer with 
pleasure to our own 
pages. Tills con- 
sists of a geometri- 
cal elevation of the 
Tribune, or '• Cap- 
pclla Mnggiore " 
of Santa Chiara, 
Florence. 

" The ancient con- 
Tent of Santa Chi- 
nm, in the Via 

.- ,i.t . Maria. Bor- 
go Santa Spirit", 
Florence, was sup- 
pressed urly in the 
pres. ateeiilury; but 
a part of the Church, 
comprising the Cap- 
ptlla Maogiort or 
choir, and a small 
portion of the uavc 
in front of it, wan 
retati... I as an ora- 
tory down to the 
year IStB. • • • 
Sub.-.ijti' utly, from 
want of funds, the 
services in the 
oratory were aban- 
doned, and it was 
desecrated and con- 
verted into a sculp- 
tor's studio. A 
speculator, aware of 
the treasure it con- 
tained, became the 
purchaser of the 
t'app> Ua Maggivrt, 
and turned his at- 
tention to the sale uf 
its dixtorations. At- 
tempts wen- made to 
save it to tin- city of 
Florence, but they 
failed — fortunately 
for this country — 
and in the winter of 
1860, tile right of 
removing all such 
portions of the <sli- 
ficv as might be 
deemed desirable 
was acquired for I he 
Mu«eum.' Fortu- 
nately, again, the 
nature of the build- 
ing admittcal of the 
removal of all the 
portions necessary 
to ha reconstruction. 
The ashlar stone 
facings of the interior 
of the edifice, toge- 
ther with the mar- 
ble high-altar, have 
accordingly been 
brought to England ; and it is proposed to rebuild the work precisely 
as it formerly stood. As an opportunity so favourable for architects and 
artists to inspect the veritable structure will soon be given, it if not 
desirable that we should go Into further detail respecting it It would 
be ungenerous not to state, nevertheless, that the Capprlla Maya-ion 
is the .joint work of four great Kloreutian sculptors, namely, Drsidrro 
da SitUgnano, Simone Pollaiuolo, Andrea dell* Kobbia, and Leonardo 
drl Tasso, to whom, says our author, should be added, as the master- 
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miml from whom the idea of its erection indirectly proceeded — Fillipo 
Rrunellescu. 

Passing by other immortal workers and their almost immortal produc- 
tions wr rmch at length Andrea Farrucei ; and, a* a proof of hi« claim to 
honourable mention among the oilier great spirits in whose company he is 
found, we append an itineration of his choicest work — a Tabrrnaeio, or 
CiAon'o, in Carrara marble. 

The elaborate beauty of this wo need not descant npon ; fur the engraver 
ha* successfully transferred it for the advantage of our readers. The height 
of the tabernacle is A ft. 6 in., and ita width 2 ft. 6 in. It consist* of it 
shrine-like frontispiece, with a door in the centre. This originally 
afforded access to a cuplioard in the wall. The gilt hmnar door is perfect, 
and in engraved with a half-figure nf our Saviour standing on the sepulchre. 
Two pilasters, carved with festoons and clusters of fruit and flower*, flank 
the Hide*, and uphold a semicircular jtediment or lunette, in the centre of 
which stands a figure of the infant Saviour, in full relief, and surrounded 
by foliate ornament*. The tabernacle is supported liencath on a tri- 
angular bracket, decorated by an eagle, with ontslrctched wings, and n 
shield of arms, festoons, &e. This specimen was brought from the Church 
of Sun Gimlama at Fiesole, 

Following the courso of time, and taking admirable note of the sculptors 
who from the sixteenth to the close of the seventeenth century distinguished 
the country which gave them birth, does Mr. Robinson proceed, and his 
work thus becomes an illustrated epitome of the history of the fine arts iu 
Italy. It is long, indeed, since so valuable a catalogue enuinnt.il from the 
press, and its author- for although his work is mod**tly designated a 
"Catalogue," we cannot say ita compiler — is entitled to tho warm thanks 
of all who have hd interest in art, or an aspiration tor the honour and 
welfare of his country. It is impossible to rise from the study of such a 
work without feeling one's self elevated, |>uriS<d, and. as it were, carried 
back iu imagination to those days when, in truth, intellectual giants existed 
in the fair, and, thank God. now frte laud of Italy. 

Wo unreservedly recommend the work under not ire to the attention of 
all who are engaged in the ennobling study of sculpture und its sister art 



BUILDINGS IN SCOTLAND. 

{From an Edinburgh CorrttpotidcMt.) 

VJKWFkic* Cbi'bcb at Iktixk xk*.b Glasgow. — The design of Mr. F. 
li T. Pilkington, architect, of Edinburgh, having been selected through 
Competition for the above church, the work will be commenced imme- 
diately. Approaching Irvine by the Railway from Glasgow, the tower and 
spire which rises to the height of 120 ft. will bo seen to great advantage. 
The tower consists of a lower stage, 76 ft. high, in front of which is 
the main entrance, consisting of an archway, richly carved and foliated 
on the under side. The porch gable is filled by geometrical figures, in 
stones of different colours. There is a rich cornice at the top of the lower 
stage of the tower. The upper stage of the tower is 44 ft high, and is 
octagonal, having four sides occupied by two light windows, surmounted by 
very acutely pointed gables, filled with various coloured » tones. The other 
sides of the octogon ore occupied by pinnacles. Both the gables and the 
pinnacles rise above the spire tables, so as to soften the junction of the 
tower and spire. 

Halfway up the spire there art! four gables, with ornamental opening*. 
The foot of ue west gable is an arcade, consisting of one large centre arch, 
with two smaller arches un either side supported by clustered column*. 
By means of this arcade, access is obtained to the higher elevation of the 
church. Over the two sides of the arches are two two-light traceried 
windows, springing from a richly carved cornice ; above this is a rose- 
window. 20 ft. in diameter, canopied over by a foliated arch above the 
urch ; the gable is filled up with rays of coloured stones — the green, white, 
and red stone uf the district ; each ray is di»|*wcd in geometrical patterns. 
This gable to the top of the fintat measures 99 ft. high. On the south-west 
corner, grouping along with the tower and the west gable, is the arcade, 
continued along two sides of the church. 

Above the arcade, which at this corner is circular, the session-house is 
placed, surmounted by a slated spire ; on either side of the body of the 
church is an octagonal apse, 66 ft. high, the north and south facets of 
which are occupied by a large trefoil arch, containing a two-light window 
and a vesica. The sides of the chorch are occupied by three-light pointed 
windows with 



On the north side, which is also seen from 
the railway and the bridge, there is a vestry, surmounted by a slated spire in 
two stages, rising to the height of 61 ft. At the east end of the church is 
to lie a large schoolroom, in keeping with the general design of the church, 
and capable of accommodating about SOU children. The church is to be 
seated on the ground floor for 600 persons, and the gallery at the west end 
of the church i» to accommodato ISO, making a total of 750. The session 
house is so arranged that when there is a crowd, it can be thrown into tho 

rliiirvh. 

The roof is to be an open timber one, and the height from the floor 
to the ridge is 61 ft. The cost of the building is estimated at xN.OOO, and 
the mason work has been contracted for by Mr. Wilson, and the carpenter- 
ing by Mr. Wright The church is expected to be completed early 
next year. 

Nkw BriMMKOS r* West RaoiSTta Hthxzt, EorxinrNGK.— A large and 
handsome building is in coarse of erection in the above place, which ts now 



raised up to the second floor. Tho building consists of three flats, sur- 
mounted bv a mansard, in which there will be one full flat, and an attic or 
half flat, tile whole rising to the height of upwards of 60 ft The facade 
to West Register Street is about 46 ft. in length, and the north facade is 
65 ft. in length. The first, nr ground floor is to be occupied as a show- 
room by Messrs. Uume and Co., plumbers and gaafitters, and consists of 
shops. The second floor is un iircadc, consisting of five circular headed 
openings, divided by small piers, with archivolts and vermiculated key- 
stones. The windows of the third floor will have moulded architraves, 
with retrieves, and are to be divided by pilasters with bases. Above thee* 
is a massive and highly ornamented cornice, finished with an ornamental 
rail, at the base of the mansard. The mason work is being executed by 
W. and D. M'Oregor, and the work is so far advanced that it will be l 
for the roof in about Ave weeks, but the premises will not be fully < 
till the early part uf next year. 

Nkw Tows Hall, Pobtorkm.o. — The plans for the proposed new 
Towu Hall have beeu prepared bv Mr. David Bryee, architect, Edinburgh, 
and approved of by the Buihfing Committee, and the estimates! are 
now being taken for the erection of the building, which is to be of the 
old Scotch bamnial style, and will prove n handsome addition to the street 
architecture of the burgh. The work will be commenced as soon as the 
estimates are settled upon, and it is expected that the foundation stone 
will lie laid early in the season, with full masonic honours. Communication* 
have been entered into with his Grace the Dukn of Alholl, grand master 
uf the lodge of Edinburgh, to lay the f 
of July next. 



ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

1 MEETING of this body was held at the rooms, 9 Conduit Street, on 
- 1 Friday ; Mr. A. W. Blomfikij*, MA, in the chair. 

PmftMtonirl Charge* and I'rarticrof ArchitTU.-Vx. Pabaikx i 
tlmt the document recently agreed to by the Institute of British An 
rcsjtectiug the Professional Charges and Practice of Architect*, as it 1 
very particularly upon the profession, should be well considered. At the 
present time the public generally were not aware of what constituted the 
duties of an architect, and in many cases thought architects made charge* 
which they were not entitled t<> do. And as the document to which be 
referred came from the leading architects of England, he thought it should 
lie made more public than it had vet been. This was a matter of very serious 
importance to the profession. Mr. Paraibb thought the members should, 
in the meantime, carefully study the |irofesaional charges, and at tome future 
time he should draw the attention of the Association to the subject. 

Offift-ttrarrrs for the rustling ytar. — Mr. Ridge and Mr. Walter were 
appointed scrutineers of the voting papers for the election of office-bearers 
for the ensuing year. At the close of the meeting the following gentlemen 
were declare.! to have been elected : Prrtidrnt, Thomas BUshill ; Viet- 
Prtrident, R. Norman Shaw; Ordinary Mrmhcri of Commit/ft. Messrs. 
Blomfield, Bunker, Spiers, Lewes, Tarver, Goodman, Paris, Paraire, New, 
and GrittcD ; Honorary Trtamrtr, Charles J. Adams ; Honorary .Solicitor, 
Francis Truefltt ; Auditor: J. W. Penfold and J. M. Rickman; Curators, 
C. H. F. Lewes and J. W. Walter ; Honorary Srcrrlari,,, Cbarle, J. Adams 
and II. Attwood Reeves. 

JfcWc/ra/roir ofthr Chapttr Horn* of Wtftmitutrr Atttf.-Th* Chaikkax 
said, he bad to announce the receipt of a letter from the Committee for toe 
Restoration of the Chapter House of Westminster Abbey, inviting members 
to sign the memorial to the Goxernment in favour of the restoration being 
effected at the expense of the country, instead of by private sulocriptions. 
Tho memorial was numerously signed in the course of the evening. 

Vint to Watminttrr AM*y.— The Ciiaihma* said, he bad the pleasure of 
informing the meeting, that Mr. Roger Smith and himself called upon Mr. 
Scott, respecting the proposed visit to Westminster Abbey by the members 
of the Association. Mr. Scott at once undertook to accompany the memlwrs 
of the Association over the Abbey un Saturday next (to-morrow), the party 
to meet in the cloisters at 3 o'clock. The Very Rev. the Dean had given his 
full consent to the scheme. The memliers, especially the younger ones, 
should bring note-books with them, for the purpose of taking down any re- 
murks Mr. Scott might make during the visit, particularly with reference to 
future sketchings of the building. Mr. Blaswll said, he thought those 
members who missed this opportunity of visiting the Abbey would much 
regret it afterwards. 

It appeared, from a letter sent to the meeting by Mr. Roger Smith, that a 
prixe — a copy of Mr. Scott's work on Westminster Abbey — is to be given to 
the member who shall write the best account of the visit to this renowned 
structure ; the papers to be sent to the honorary secretaries of the Associa- 
tion on or before the 1st of September ; the prize to be awarded at the 
ojiening meeting of the next session ; and the judges to be chosen at the 
Abl>cy from amongst the members present 



ANNUAL CONTEttSAZIOM OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OP 
BRITISH AUCUiTECTS. 



THE entire suite of rooms occupied by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, ns well as the adjoining Architectural Galleries in Conduit 
Street, Hanover Square, on Wednesday night presented a gay and animated 
scene, by the presence of a brilliant assemblage of ladies and gentlemen, on 
the occasion of holding a second annual Oawrsarioite of the leading archi- 
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trrtnral body of the kingdom. The fint meet i in; of a r- malar character w 
held in July leal, ami was attcodod with marked success; this year the 
reunion has been do leaa prosperous, although probably the paintings, 
curiosities, and article* of iw(« . 



owin^ to the superior claims of the Great J 
Kensington. The display, howe 



vever, waa worthy of the occasion, and of the 
distinguished profeaaionai body in whoa* honour it waa elicited. Last year 
the greatest personage in the realm, and her royal husband, the great 
patron of art, eent munificent Contributions to the art-display of the first 
GbmxTMUume ,- this year the widowed Queen, not forgetting the great 
interest the late lamented Prince always took in the welfare of the Institute, 
give* a renewed token of her gracious condescension, by the contribution of 
many valuable antique drawings. Multitudes of other friends and well- 
wishera of the Institute and of architecture, and the fine arts generally, were 
not idle, and the result was that the second soiree was n complete success. 
The whole of the rooms were decorated in a superb and tasteful manner, 
under the management of Mr. Chaffers, of Fitaroy Square (whose ^k.ill 
and experience In the arrangement of works of art arc well known X 
assisted by the honorary secretaries and scrcrul other members of the 
Institute. There were exhibited paintings in oil and water colours, 
embracing portraits, landscapes, etc. ; statuary, engravings, ivories, pho- 
tograph.'. ; autographs ; antique rases ; gold, silver, and mixed plate ; 
drawings; sketches; ancient and curious cups, of various kinds; antique 
tapestries ; terra cotta figures ; ivory figures on «tawd« and ivory figures on 
horseback; old ruby-glass vases, silver mounted; silver dishes; Indian 
■ ; tortoiseshcll and pearl boxes i old buhl brocket : a pair of bronze- 
I griffins; an ivory tankard, silver mounted; curious candlesticks ; 
specimens of work from Dresden, Sevres, Limoges, Abnuxi, and 
Venice; ivory chapelle; friescs, has relief*, work in plaster, medallions; 
silver chalices, patens, tankards; ease of illuminations; wood carvings; 
illuminated missals ; Wedgwood ware; a silver-inlaid hookah; carvings in 
ebony; dagger*; pieces of net-iiewark in frames; carved ivory horn ; ivory 
drinking-horn, with hunting subjects ; views of Indian temples and costumes, 
&c. Ac In the west gallery, the Wetby Pugin Collection of sketches and 
drawings ornamented the walls, as well as a large number of antiqne por- 
trait engravings, from a variety of sources. On a table in the centre of this 
gallery were shown, by Mr. John W. Brett, beautiful works in cameo, bronie, 
and a number of vases in antique marbles, including Rosso antico, Qiallo 
antieo, porphyry, sienite, serpentine, grand antique, rerd antique, 4c. In 
the Great Gallery were tho drawing* and sketches shown at the Architec- 
tural Exhibition, with the addition of the famous sculptural drawings in the 
classic style, by Flax man, and some beautiful specimens of tapestry of the 
"h and sixteenth centuries. The East Gallery contained many en- 
tile, and other decorations. In the lecture-theatre of the insti- 
j Mr. John Webb exhibited a most interesting Gothic cup, of mixed 
gilt metal, representing a citadel; Mr. John Norton, original drawing!!, 
consisting of architectural compositions by Michael Angelo, Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, Sir James Tbornnill, and Titian; and drawings of the 
Clereaaau ; Mr. Thomas Woolner, a marble bust, and some animals beauti- 
fully rxrented in bronse ; there were also exhibited in this room some 
valuable pictures by Turner, Holman Hunt. Arthur Hughes, and John 
Milais. Mr. J. P. Seddon contributed to this room his brother the late 
Mr. Thomas Seddon's picture of the "Pyramids," a duplicate of bis picture 
of "Jerusalem" (a work of art purchased by the National Gallery), and 
pictures by the same of the interior of a room at Cairo, and of the 
Mountains of Moab ; and another work of art, representing Giotto painting 
the portrait of Dante, by D. G. Roasetti. Her Majesty contributed thirteen 
drawing* of ancient buildings, including one on vellum (by Inigo Jones) of 
Wjaohall Palace, and several of the Coliseum at Rome, the Farncse 

The hall and staircases were ornamented with flowers, evergreens, 
statuary, &e. • and in the course of the evening tea, coffee, ices, and other 
rrfVt-shmenta were supplied to the visitors. About 1,600 invitations to tho 
ConotTtarion were issued by the Institute. 

Amongst the contributors of the articles exhibited were: — Her Mont 
Gracious Majsstt TBI Quaasr ; the Hon. Emily Eden, Mrs. L. H. Michael, 
Mrs. Mauson, Miss A Manaon; the Marquis D'Axeglio: Lord Auckland; 
Mr Tite, M.P. ; Mr. Frederick Davis, Mr. G. J. Mair. Mr. John Mv.ts, 
Mr. Tebbs, Mr. P. Norton. Mr. J. Norton, the Arundel Society. Mr. T. H. 
Wyatt, Mr. T. Whitehead, Mr. Thomas Kebble, Mr. W. Carr, Mr. 
Durlackcr. Messrs. Farrer, Mr. J. P. Seddon, Mr. John Webb, Mr. Morton 
Edwards, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Bellamy, Mr. E .Sampson, Mr. G. P. Boyce, Mr. 
T. Roger Smith, Mr. J. Livock. Mr. William Essex, Mr. Woolner, Mr. H. 
B Garling. Mr, E J. Kentie, Mr. William Simpson, Mr. Edward Davis, 
Mr John Leigbton, Mr. Albert Way, Mr. M. Digby Wyatt, Mr. John 
Pupworth, Mr. H. G. Bohn, Mr. A. J. B. Berasford Hope, Mr. John Hen- 
derson, Mr. May, Mr. Thomas O. Kebble. Mr. R. Helbronner, *jc 



STUD1ES OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE AT HOME 
AND ABROAD. 

Br G. R. BcBjntLt, Eso. 
From " Aacrnncmi or the Victoria* Aon." 
t O w rf aars-ytw-s^rrtlT.l 

THERE are two important remarks to be made on the subject of the 
want of taste which characterised the English Architecture of George, 
nVs era, and of the dawn of the revival of meduaval art throughout Europe. 



The first is, that it rarely happens that the nations which occupy distin- 
guished places in the world's history as guides and rulers in political 
affairs, are at the same time remarkable for the excellence or the originality 
of their arts ; and that, whenever one of those social re volutions occur by 
which the external characteristics of a nation are altered, it is heralded by 
a literary movement preceding the artistic one. The second is, that the 
change of taste, feelings, and opinions which accompany these revolutions 
(or paJinginrtrt, as Bnllanche cabs tbcm), only exhibit themselves in the 
art productions of the successors of the generation which immediately works 
out the moral problems on which those revolutions depend. Thus, the old 
Romans avowedly claimed credit to themselves for the possession of tho 
power of conquering the world, whilst they admitted the superiority of the 
Greeks in the arts which refine and adorn life— or, as Virgil said— 

Kxcuduat sill tpiraatl* »otlli» as a, 

To r#«*re imperlo populot, Uonsoe, maaeotel ' 

and the brilliant periods of the Medicean and of the Louis XIV. ages cor- 
responded but too closely with the moral degradation of the nations amongst 
which they arose. Amp&re also acutely remarks, that even modern Roma 
herself, at the period when ber influence was the most decidedly moral, did 
not produce any great artists in her own district, but was compelled to seek 
her architects, painters, and sculptors at Florence, Urbino, Bologna, Ac. 
Again, it was amongst the coutemporariea of Boccaccio, Petrarca, Giotto, 
and Brunelleschi that the movement in favour of classical art and literature 
commenced, to be worked out by the Bramantea, Michael Angelos, Kilieaias, 
and Bembos of a future generation ; just as Sir W. Scott, Victor Hugo, 
Schlegel, Sarigny, Pugin, Lenoir, SchinkeL Boisree, Manzoni, Ac., the 
leaders of the intellectual movement of the period between 1814 and 1830, 
paved the way for the technical revival of the medieval feeling of later 
date*. In both these cases, however, the literary and scientific revival pre- 
ceded the artistic one ; and the intellect of the age had assumed a marked 
tendency, men's minds had lteen resolutely turned towards certain idols for 
many years, ere the more materia' arty assumed the expression of the pre- 
valent mode* of thought. It would seem that it requires a longer time to 
discipline the faculties which are brought into play in the production of 
»,,rks of pictorial, sculptural, or monumental art, than it does to discipline 
the poetical or the philosophical faculties ; and it actually did happen that 
the romantic school established its power and influence, carrying the Euro- 
pean mind back to the study of the middle ages, several year* before artists 
or architects dared to cast aside the traditions of the classical schools in 
which they had been educated. Between 1814 and 1830 the prevalent 
styles of art in France and in England differed but little from those of the 
antecedent period ; but when the generation educated under the influence 
of the ideas fermenting, as it were, at that period, came upon tho stage of 
active life, their hopes, aspirations, and day-dreams found vent in the pro- 
ductions of their hands. Some of the architects of the period above named 
did, it is true, attempt to adopt the Gothic style, as it was still called ; 
these work* at the present day are bitterly criticised by the students of ar- 
chsological details, and, indeed, they were very ludicrous affairs in many 
instances ; but they aa often display the existence of the same description 
of sentiment— of the same mental idiosyncrasy — as the one which had in- 
spired the middle agea themselves, when examined by those who can look 
beyond the character of a foliage decoration, or the profile of a 
into the deeper spirit of the inspiring genius of the whole of the 
monuments. 

It is desirable to dwell upon these considerations, because there is a ten- 
dency at the present day to confound the ideas of national taste and of 
national prosperity, and to regard the refinement of the one as the necessary 
predecessor of the other. History would appear, however, to teach another 
lesson, and hitherto the nations which hare turned to the excessive cultiva- 
tion of their artistic fancies, have witnessed the decline of tbeir I 
virtues, and consequently of the elements of their power and . 
superiority. There are dangers in the excessive development of any order 
of faculties to which the students of fine arts, from the very nature of their 
pursuit, are especially exposed, on account of the imaginative character that 
pursuit is likely to foster. In the body of the nation itself, when tho aru 
are more than usually cultivated, somewhat of the same phenomenon 
occurs, and the refinement and luxury thus expressed lead to a morbid and 
effeminate delicacy of thought and feeling directly opposed to the manlier and 
higher order of mental character. The state of Engl ish and French archi- 
tecture in the respective periods between 1800 and 1814, and of 1814 and 
1830, seem to illustrate, in a partial manner, these views; and decidedly 
inferior as our schools of architecture then were to those of our neighbours, 
it may fairly be questioned whether our very deficiencies were not indica- 
tions of the prevalence of a healthier tone of the public mind than could be 
discerned in the more artistic productions of our neighbour. The buildings 
of the later period of the Georgian era were, no doubt, singularly devoid of 
taste, and they did not indicate any deep or sincere faith on the part of 
their authors ; but in these respects they stood in marked contrast with the 
productions of the followers of other arts and sciences of their day ; and 
thus must be considered to mark simply a transition state in their own par- 
ticular walk. It could not be, that the epoch and nation which could boast 
of such, meu as Playfair, Dugald Stewart, Heid, Byron, Shelley, Wordsworth, 
Southey, Coleridge, Lamb, Flaxman, Turner (in his best day), Wedgwood, 
Rennie, Telford, Dodd, D. Stevenson, Watt (at the dose of his career). 
Olynthus Gregory, Tredgold, F. Bailey, Ivory, Sir H Davy, was in any way 
inferior toother times or nations "in the weightier matters" of life; ana 
even the strange vagaries of the Pavilion, of All Souls', Laagfaanv place, 
and the questionable repairs of our cathedrals, indicated that a profound 
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movement wan then Rcing on in the national mind, which hsa jAved tho 

way to much of the improvement of mora modern tuna*. 
At the present day wa are apt to treat with ingratitude the (errier* rea- 
1 to the cause of architecture by the mrandic* and the sreha-olo^ical 
veriea of the Restanrution era ; bat a great portion of the credit 
awarded to the artists of subsequent times ought, in justice, to be swmidol 
to those who collected— often at great personal risk — the element* of 
artistic education. Our own Aberdeen, Hope, Geil, Inwood, Wilkins, 
Ooekerill, Donaldson, Pnpin. Wyld, Britton, Daniel; the French Drnon. 
Fercier, Fontaine, Monttgny, Cloehat, Qnatremere de Quiacy, R*<ul 
Roehette, Yiaeonti, Dtnotnmerard, Nodirr," Merrimee, Ac, had studied and 
reproduced the Tariotu form* of ancient art, and, had called attention to 
those of the Middle Ages; of Egypt, and of India. The seed thai sown iuu 
yielded good fruit, bat our debt of obligation to our predecessors is not the 
(ess great ; and though tha architecture of the period between 1814 sod 
1830 did not produce any building* able to characterise a " style," it ren- 
dered it easy for its successors to approach that desired consummation. In 
fine, this period was aoe of social and moral transition ; for the eooTiction 
of the stability of old forms of law, philosophy, art, and even 6f religion, 
bad been violently shaken by the events of the end of the seventeenth, and 
of the beginning of the eighteenth centuries ; and men were anxiously exa- 
mining the grave problems of man's destiny here and hereafter, and the 
mode nf organising society so as to allow bun to work out that destiny in 
the freest and most satisfactory manner. The architecture of the period 
reflected truly this state of the public mind. It was essentially uncertain 
and tmtatitv. All previous styles were tried in their turns, and their merits 
■Witmed, but little originality was introduced into the works of the archi- 
tectural students. Rousseau said, that " quand on commence a raieonner on 
cease de sentir; " and so it seems to have happened with the architects of 
tho Reatanratinn epoch, anil their productions are more remarkable for 
learning than they are far fancy or for imagination, especially toward* its 
close. At any reto the public monument'* and the private constructions of 
this period indiente that a great problem was being worked out, and that 
the past and the future were arrayed face to face before thinking minds. 

This was not the aiso only in the countries we hare hitherto exclusively 
considered; for in the newly created kingdom of the Netherlands, and 
throughout Germany, the same uncertainty and the same evidence of aspira- 
tions after a more stable social organisation may be discovervd. It is true 
that the Dutch hod subsidi-d contentedly into the sleepy indifference which 
has so strangely characterised them of late years ; but the Belgians were 
beginning to shake off the incubus of the French occupation, and of the 
deliberate exclusion from the commerce of the world to which they had for- 
merly been condemned by the jealousy of their formidable rivals of tho 
United Provinces ; and Brussels, Ghent, Isege, Antwerp, were beginning 
again to adorn and improve their town architecture. In Germany, the 
signs of activity in this field were mora distinctly marked still, ami the 
schools of Vienna, Berlin, and Munich, were earnestly striving to eliminate 
a style of their own, under the guidance of such consummate artists as 
Schinkel, Von Klena, Knoblauch, Von Gartner, Ohlmuller, Von Hnbsrh, 
G. Moller, J. G. Miiller, &c. In some respects, indeed, the German Archi- 
tecture of the Rests oration epoch must lie considered to be of a far superior 
character to that of any of the contemporary European schools, for it was 
bolder, more distinctly national, ami more fraught with promise for the 
future, than they were; yet even at this time the cotd pedantry and the 
dreamy my*tici»m of the German intellect oonld be discerned in the archi- 
tecture of the various capitals ; and there is a lack of spontaneity about the 
marvellous adaptations of the forms of antecedent art, to bo discovered in 
the Ankirchr. the Glyptothck, the Theatre of Mains, the Altlcrchenfeldcr 
Kirrhe, &c. which goes far to mar their effect. Of late years, indeed. 
German art has been singularly "bureaucratic" in its spirit, and it bean 
ineffaceable signs of the personal influence of the rulers of the day, and of 
the tyranny of schools ; self-dependence is not a German virtue, and it 
would be but lost labour to seek for it* manifestation in German art As 
for " the geographical expression," Italy, and as for Spain, there was so 
little national independence, and so little personal liberty in them dan rnc 
tho period we have attempted to review, that they may safely be left out of 
account in the endeavour to discover the philosophy of architect nml 



HOUSES FOR THE POOR. 

rg Dvncto Courier and Anrut, referring to the " Report of the Com- 
mittee on Houses for the Working Classes, to the general assembly of 
the Free Church of Scotland, " says :— " There is a subtle sympathy' be- 
tween the mind and the body, by reason of which bad dwellings flat and 
per] >rt uate bad habits when they have been farmed, and encourage- their 
formation where they have not previously settled. All that is well known, 
and has been so from the time the subject was Ant investigated ; and it in 
equally notorious that in every large town there are thousands of the work- 
ing classes living in houses of the very worst kind. Old houses separated 
into apartments of two rooms or one, are the place* in which they and 
their families are crowded like pigs in a stye, without the mean* of betng 
clean or decent, much less comfortabl e ; and there, beside the risk of moral 
d'lfrrvdnti'in, seanry li(fhf, impire air, frml smells, nod insufficient lirsanstfe, 
are standing invitations to physical disea.^e. When the report says that 
these places are inferior to the wigwams of North Amfriesn Indians, it 
does injustice to the red men of the New World bv instituting the com- 
parison. Nowhere, is tha whole history of the world, have there been 



powerful provocatives to vie*, than are 
presented in the cities of to-day, and which form a part of what men 
proudly beast of as • civilisation/ Thia is a state of things which most bs> 
remedied, or the consequence* of which must be borne. There is noitung 
truer than this — (hat the working clashes are the foundation of a State. 
On that baeia all else must rest. The superstructure may be magnificent, 
but if the foundation rut baneatb it, there is danger of its fall , and oar 
working classes are exposed to influence* which it would be folly to sup- 
pose are not sapping tho sources of their power*. The question is, where 
is the remedy to be found, and bow is it to be applied? The report point*) 
to the fact that it is not a remedy, Isat the reverse, to pull down the squalid 
buildings in which the poor are crowded. The only effect of that is to 
drive them into those which remain, and thus to render more intense the 
evil. Instead of more room, there is less, and the dene which were before' 
too full, become fuller by the destruction of a part. If any good i* to b*> 
i lone, before there is destruction, there must be construction. There must 
be new houses before the old ones are pulled down. Two difficulties here 
themselves. In densely populated cities, where is the ground for 
buildings to be had ? That is a legislative question. If the ground 
were ready, who is to erect the buildings? That is a commercial question. 
We have only space now to say that the eoromittee propose that P*rli*m« nt 
should be spplied to for power* to take ground for working men'* booses, 
in the same wsy a* is done for Um construction of railroad*. As to who 
must build the housi*, startling a* it may appear, the report says, the 
working classes themselves." 



THE 0EN1US OF TURNER. 

A COMPLETE or final idea of the character and achievements of Turner's' 
genius 1 cannot profess to have formed, Bat I can say with decision, 
j that I have discerned in him certain lineaments, vague yet unmistakable, 
1 of a gigantic mind, great in its simplicity, In it* massiveaess, in its sweep 
of comprehension, in it* concentration of energy. Turner bad none of roar 
perked and paltry originalities about him. His power of plagiarism w.i» a* 
magnificent as Hhakspcare's, Goethe's, ur Carlyle's. His real originality 
no more doubtful than their*. " Ho who ha* really caught the mantle 
of the prophet, is the last man to imitate hi* walk ;" and he who catches the 
mantle without imitating the gait i* tho true original. Turner was the most 
earnest of scholars ; he reminds you continually of other painter* ; but what 
he found brick, h« left marble. A* a realist, hie grasp was irresistible, and 
will not now be questioned. But it is my delilatrate opinion that as a poet 
he was more wonderful than us a realist. He rendered mountain* and skies, 
forests and streams, as they had never previously been rendered. Every 
bone in the frame* of the reclining giant* whose weight steadies the. earth, 
every wrinkle on their brows, every gleam of light upon their craggy fore- 
head', he brought out with solitary power. The springing also of tile bough 
and the sinewy strength of the stem, the wayward grace of the river and 
boiling torrent foam, the hot haze, swooning over the distances of mid- 
summer, the scenery of tho upper heavens, the lurid or Aery-red of stormy 
sunset, all were Turner's own. But if be surpassed other painters in these 
and other provinces of pure realism, he surpassed them still more, a* I said, 
in strictly poetic, in creative might Who could select like Turner ? Yon 
w that city and the scenery in which it is emboaomed : but did you erer 
it in that grandeur of attitude? Could any other painter have showed 
you it no ? You would say cities and mountain* were proud to sit to their 
great portrait painter, since none enuld perceive like him their characteristic 
points, none could so elicit and combine their distinctive and contrasted 
iwunties, none could let them so well be seen. Yet selection is by no means 
tho only power of Turner. Taat« might go far to impart or regulate n power 
of selection, but tho sovereign imagination nlona could give the deepest 
poetry that dwell* in Tamer's pictures. He seems, by life-lonp observation 
and musing, to have detected nature'* secret* of effect, l»er modes of con- 
trast, ber suggestions of thought: and his imagination struck out more 
grandly that at which she aimed. The strength and stateliness of the pre- 
cipice, the majesty of mountain-shadow, the exnttiun magnificence of broad 
streaming light, the mysterious suggestion of infinitude by the steep and 
soaring line of mountain side, lost in the hanging clouds that seem to droop 
from the outer intra entity, are all, a* it were, vocal in a picture by Turner. 
The mountains are no longer dumb ; Turner caught thrir inarticulate accent* : 
and when he made them speak, all could understand them. This i* not an 
easy thing to expbiin in word*; but tho universal sentiment a* to print* 
from Turner prove* that I am not alono in finding in bis works the most 
poetic renderings of nature's deepest expressions. A critic whose literary 
immortality is, I think, as secure as that of Sporus or King CoUey, Is 
severe upon Mr. Buskin for demanding thought in pictures. The thought* 
that are built up in the mountains are to, that critic a great mystery. But 
if you ask me where you will find thought, poetry, invention, in landscape 
painting, I refer you to any volume of engravings after Turner. 

I cannot fix upon any picture to illustrate the characteristics of Turner's 
genius ; and to more than one picture I cannot now refer. Let me take one 
almost indiscriminately. In Lord Hlcstncre's Gallery there is n barge 
picture by Turner, painted evidently after the groat Vandcrvelde in the 
same collection. I shall briefly compare tV two. 

The Vandervelde contains a eonsioW r of vessels. In front is a 

Dutch packet-ship, a gleam of colour lie dreary sunliahl to 

It monnfs « broken - in, which daehes up 

is a > i p, facing the wind. 



windward. 
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The trky has two grwst bus la of cloud, 000 of them, again dividing into three 
tower-like mwM, through which ia shed a faint illumination of stormy 
fanlight. The soa in front is broken, yeasty, racing before the wind witfi 
fearful velocity. Look now to the Turner. 

One vast bank of cloud, piled mountain after mountain, comes darkling 
over its waves, " cramming ail the blast before it." Its rounded lops are 
steeped io the sombre light which appears in the Vandervclde. A gleam of 
the aame re*-ti* on the sail in front, The whole under part of the great bunk 
of cloud is black nnd thundery; beneath, the white wares are seen mysteri- 
ously nsi ind writhing. In the distance, a tall three-masted ship has 
furled all sail, and looks towards the blast. In front, two small vessel* are 
lifted into prominence, running foul of each other ; the one with canvas 
down, the other with bellying sail attempting to hold up to the wind. A 
see. strike* them both, dashing in wild foam over the bow of that one which 
has ita fail spread. Too waves in the foreground roll in one or two huge, 
angry ridges, the trough of the sea being filled with seething foam. 

If ia known that the picture by Turner is a companion to that bv Vender* 
veldc, and was a direct attempt either to imitate or to grapple witn it. But 
mark how the conception, or rather conceptions, of Yandcrvelde, gain from 
the touch of Turner. The forma of the Dutchman's picture seem to have 
hoeo dissolved or sent apart, and again brought together, into grander, 
simpler masses, at the word of a mightier imagination, Vandervelde's sea 
is covered with ships t only one or two break the loneliness and gloom of 
Turner*. The sea of Vandervelde is chopping and gutty, a broad plain of 
counties* equal waves: one or two mighty ridges, with millions of wavelets 
in their hollow*, occupy the front of Turner's. But the alteration in 
which the- master mind and hand arc most signally displayed is that passed 
upon the clouds. These all come together in Turners picture; no division 
breaks the unity of the simple, overpowering mass : it rolls on there, dark, 
heavy, towering, majestic, in the grandeur and terror of tempest. 

It could, I think, be distinctly proved, that a change, similar to that 
observable in Tamer's treatment of Vandervelde's subject, wa* effected by 
him in all that he made, by earnest study, his own. The conceptions of 
other artists I compare to the many hills, interesting, varied, beautiful, of 
the newer geological formation*. They may be the picturesque crags of the 
limenton.-. they may even be the jeggtd crests of the nictitmorpluc hills ; 
but they are comparatively low and comparatively many : the imagination 
of Turner, working from lower deeps and with mightier |x>wer, upheaved 
the central ridge, the primary mountain chain, r»ing above all the rest, 
uniipproached iu height, nnd unbroken and alone in majesty. Composition 
becomes, with him, vital artistic unity; prcttim-ss becomes noble symmetry 
and proportion ; beauty becomes sublimity. 1 think I can a'lmire the grace 
and elegance, tbe liquid sky und limpid water, the ordered pillars and dig- 
nified fronts, of Cbiude. But my perception of the fact that a precipice is 
More majestic than a palace gable, is hardly more distinct than my 
two of a grilles* nnd majesty iu the forms of Turner total! 
those of Cbiude. The latter is to the farmer as Pope wit* to 
this I sav while aware of the historical fact that Turner studied Claude with 
tears of despairing admiration in bis eyes.— Jiaynt s fcmyt. 

s 

TASMANIA* TIMBER. 

rS visitor to the International Exhibition cannot foil to observe, in the 
Central Avenue, a very high trophy of Tasmanian timber, which the 
Commissioners of the Exhibition for Tasmania havo placed there as a speci- 
men of the different kinds of wood grown in that colony. This structure 
was designed by Mr. George Whiting, Secretary to the Tasman 1.121 Com- 
missioners, to illustrate two important branches of the local industrv, via., 
the abundance, variety, and lasting qualities of the timber, which may prove 
acceptable to sbip and other builders, and railway contractors ; and, also, 
illustrate the |««uliar adaptability, from their beauty of colour and marking, 
of the Ta»numia)i cabinet woods for the general purposes of ornamental 
furniture. 

Mr. Whiting, who has compiled a hroekurt upon "The Products and Re- 
sources of Tasmania, as illustrated in the International Exhibition," says : — 
" To render this trophy a temporary museum of the more useful Tarnnaniao 
woods, specimens have been procured from the oldest pnblic buildings of 
the colony, each of which is fully labelled, and will tell its own tale. Tho 
Old Gael and tbe Old Court House of Hobart Town have furnished sleepers, 
door-putts, hWing-joisU, boards, window-lintels, and architraves— of iluon 
pine, blue gum, and stringy bark— which arc as sound as wheu built in forty 
your* ago. These relics of the past, had thev power of utterance, might 
■elate legeuds of human trial, suffering, snd* adventure of early colonial 
days, which would now be deemed incredible. But tbe evidence which 
they offer of their owu durulu'lity must be taken as incontestable and com- 
plete. Nearly all the timber of the Old Hobart Town Couit House has 
been foaud to be sound, and luu been used in the erection of the New Post 
Office just completed on the same nit*. But the builder and the railway 
engineer may ask. ' Will Taanunian timber resist tonally well tho atmo- 
spheric influence of the open air ? ' The nuva, arcbitnit will enquire into 
Us 'behaviour' under water. Let the old piles, and planks, and posts, in 
the trophy supply tin answer. Some of these old pile*, which have been 
split down longitudinally in order to facilitate inspection, have been partly 
submerged daily, as thn tide rose and fell, for periods up to twenty-one 
Tears, wbil»t forming part of the wharves) of Hobart Town. Blue gum and 
OfW plank* from the Wharf Platform will show their power of resistance, 
for ti*> same period, nf copious showers, hot sunshine, dry winds, and heavy 



this fact. A Tasiuaman schooner, built of blue gum I lie Hv 
1. 97 tons — has twice been thrown by the surf above high- 
— and on being got off did not exhibit the slightest defection 



cntion. Its durability and general quality 
which, with the old "pill's, has been cx- 
been in use twenty years in the platform 



been summoned from a colonial-built vessel, which has been stranded for 
fourteen years, in the shape of | 
fullv attest this fact, 
rag' Squirrel. 

water mark — and on being got off did not exhibit the slight 
in her lines, or a sprung trenail, and has never even required u> be pumped 
I sine** undergoing this severe ordeal. \*eteran posts from the earliest fences 
[ of tbe colony, of peppermint, and other woods, wbieb have stood faitliful 
sentinels over the crops and benls of the settlers of tbe last generation, 
here invite inspection of their almost unimpaired condition. What further 
proof can be required of the lasting and useful properties of Tssinauiaa 
woods? 

" That these woods, particularly tbe blue gum, may be seen iu all conditions 
the ship-yards and roach-factoriv* of Hotiart Town have fumivhed specimens 
as usually seasoned imperfectly, and as seasoned carefully. The specimens of 
ship-t imber, from Mr. Macgregor, bsve been tea years, and that from Mr. Ross 
has been twelve years, lying in an open ship-yard, exposed to all weathers. 
With these specimens of rough seasoning may be compared the blue gum 
plank of Mr. Burdon, ivoch-inaker, which lias been carefully seasoned under 
cover for seven vears; and other s|H»ctnii-uii of I>r. Crowther's, wliich have 
been seasoning for ten yoars. This comparison will serve to show that much 
depends on the seasoning of the blue gum ; that it is a most valuable wood 
when fairly seasoned, and that, even when roughly |»repared, this wood is 
unsurpassed for all out-dour purpose* requiring strength and stability. 
Another variety of the Eucalypti — the gum-topped stringy bark — nearly, 
if not quite equal, to blue gum. and procurable in greater abumlancc. of a 
straighter grain, snd of more free working eiuiracter, has more recently be- 
come an object of considc— 1 
are well illustrated by 
bibited by Mr. Oldham, that has I 
of the Hubert Town wharf. 

" The octagonal column i» formed of eight spurs of blue gum, stringy bark, 
whits gum, silver wattle, blackwood, and sassafnu. The eight sidos of this 
column are formed, at the base, by eight large plank* set on end, of hlua 
gum and stringy l-ark. from Dr. Crouther'a timber establishment, at Oyster 
Cove. The thickness of the trees from which these planks have been taken 
will be seen at once by person* couversaiit with timber. The heart of 
Tasmanian tree* is nearly always unsound. In these planks, as in all plonks 
used in the colony for ship-building, the heart is cut ofC and tbe wiilth of 
the pbiuk shows the size of the tree outside of the heart. To show the 
length of which ship timber can be otanincd, planks have been sent home 
of blue gum, measuring 90 ft., and of stringy bark, measuring SO ft. in lengt ti, 
of equal width and so undoes* throughout. 

"Sample* of other ship timber form the bass of the trophy, which is thus 
constructed : --Five plank* (20 ft. long), of blue gum, stringy bsrk, black- 
wood, and myrtle ; the two former being fitted for ship-building, and the two 
latter for cabinet work, are first laid down. 1'laced across these, are ship's 
kocl-pieces (10 ft. long, squared), of blur gum, and stringy bark. Imme- 
diately on these lie, transversely, joists of stringy lurk, covered with 
ordinary flooring boards of the same wood. The framework of the pedestal 
placed on this floor is composed of blue gum, white gum. and stringy bark. 
The joists, quartering, and flooring-boards of the pedestal-platform are i ' 
of stringy bark. The centre piece of the *|»'ral staircase is formed of a a 
of plain Huun pine, the stairs being made of this free-working and i ' 
imperishable wood These samples will show what Tasmania can i 
of plain timber*. Of Urge ship's knees — the want of which has oven 
caused a modification of British naval architecture — an unlimited supply 
Can be obtained from Tasmania, where tbe stumps of the large tress) v>lui.Ii 
might supply them are left to rot after the tree has been cut up. These 
are also shown, in the a ogles of the pedestal frame, of various conditi»us as 
to seasoning. A large blue gum knee, and also a blue gum crook, have been 
exposed to the open air nearly ten years, in tbe ship-yard of Mr. .McGregor. 
In other angles of the frame are three very fine ship's knees from Taxman's 
Peninsula, exhibited by Mr. Boyd There are also three smaller knscs, n 
blackwood crook (for curved bannister work), and a fine Huon pine knee, 
in other angles of the trophy. In the interior of the pedestal are also some 
railway sleepers of blue gum and stringy bark, and pieces of white gum 
or gum-topped stringy hark, 12 in. by (Jin.. 12ft. in length, contributed by 
Dr. Crowtner. from Oyster Cove, and by Mr. James Boyd, from Tasman s 
Peninsula ; together with some sleepers uf blue gum and peppermint wood 
shown by the Commissioner*. The split palings and roofing shingles here 
displayed are also line specimens, varying in length from 4 ft. to loft., and 
in breadth from 6 in. to 24 in. These arc specimen* of the ordinary 
splitting qualities of swamp gum, which wood is valuable for this purpose, 
but is uever used fur any other. A longitudinal section of the swamp gum 
plant, from Port Arthur, exhibited by Mr. Boyd, will serve hi show the 
extraordinary length and «iie of Tasmanian timl*-r. The plank from which 
this section was taken measured 230 it. in length. No available ship could 
be gut to take it to London whole. The section has consequently Iwen 
divided into 20 ft. lengths, in such a way that the lu-aud cut aero*, shall in 
each case bear evidence of the former connection of the pieces severed. 
These large s|MH'imens, and some others which could not he sent in time, 
prove that Tasman's Peninsula, with its tramway and excellent harbour at 
Port Arthur, mvd it* large forests of these valuable timbers, is well calcu- 
lated for a timW supply station to the imperial dockyards iu England. 
The finest specimen? of ship's knees are all fmm Port Arthur, which, together 



with Dr. Crovrlher's 



1 railway I 



at Oyster Cove, have supplied nearly all 
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THE SCULPTURED AND CROSS STONES OF SCOTLAND. 

THE subject of the Scottixh Sculptured Stones in one of surpassing interest, 
from the mystery in which the date of their erection, the people by 
whom they were erected, and the meaning of the symbols occurring upon 
them, are shrouded. The symbol of the cross, indeed, which we find so 
constantly recurring upon thorn, and in one instance, at least, a representa- 
tion of ecclesiastics bending in adoration before the rhulice and the consr. 
crated host, point them out as relics of a people to whom the religion of the 
Crucified bad been proclaimed. The nature of the sculpt arc also, especially 
what has been culled the Celtic knob-work, corresponding as it does with 
the style of advancement to which the arts and sciences had attained in 
other things, and with the style of the illumination of several Irish manu- 
script* of the time, points to the period between the seventh and tenth 
centuries, as that during which they were erected. This knot-work (says 
Wilftfln in his Archeology) is to be found on tie sculpture, the jewellery, 
the manuscripts, and the decorated shrines and book-cases of the early 
Irish Christian art, and has been perpetuated almost to our own day on the 
dirks of our Scottish Highlanders. 

But tbo symbols which are sculptured upon them lure as yet defied the 
investigations of the archsralogitt. We can decipher the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt and the cuneiform inscriptions of Nineveh and Babylon, but we have 
not been able aa yet to discover any satisfactory key to the meaning of 
those strange mysterious symbols on our Scottish stones. They occur so 
qucntly iu> to preclude the idea of their having been the result of chance. 



frequently tt» to precll 

and the style of their execution is so varied as to do away with the notion 
of their having been the production of any particular artist. Besides the 
cross, the most common symbols are the crescent and an ornament like a 



cross, 

pair of spectacles, both of which arc represented, sometimes with and some- 
time* without a sceptre, a mirror or tprculum, a comb, a horse-shoe figure, 
and a serpent sometimes with and somctimr* without a sceptre. The ar- 
rangement is not the same in any two stones, which leads, perhaps, to the 
supposition that a difference in arrangement implies a difference in the 
meaning intended to he conveyed. 

Beside* these symbols, the stones are often engraved with representa- 
tions of personages and event*. We have warriors on horseback and on 
foot, armed with sword and spear, battlr-oxo and shield. We have priests 
and monks, harpers and harps, prociwors and battles, chairs nnd war 
chariots, bows and arrows, horses and dogs. On one monument only is 
there the representation of a boat, namely, on S. Orlnnd's stone, near 
Glamis. These stund out on the most-grown stones, telling their tales of 
other times, telling us that our Scoto-Pictish ancestors were men of like, 
tastes, feelings, nnd disposition* with ourselves, and testifying to the pre- 
valence of a degree of civilisation, which, but for those representations, wo 
should scarcely have expected. 

It is very interesting to compare the representations which they give of 
animals which are indigenous to Scotland with those inhabiting foreign 
countries ; for whilst the former are in general executed with considerable 
accuracy, mistakes are often made in the delineation of the latter; the 
elephant, for inKtimcc, bring represented with hoofs like a horse in place of 
jaws. Apes, monkeys, serpent*, and even tigers are in general correctly 
exerutcd, which shows, perhaps, that, whilst the means of transit thru 
existing sufficed to introduce those animals into Scottish soil, there were no 
means of conveyance sufficient to transport the gigantic elephant, and that 
therefore the artist, in delineating the animal which he had never seen, 
but had only acquired the knowledge of from some rude sketch, or perhaps 
only from verbal description, fell into mistakes with regard to the form of 
some parts of its body. Indeed we arc not left without trustworthy evi- 
dence of the intercourse of Scotland in earlv times with Eastern countries; 
for only the other year, amongst a hoard ol coins found in Orkney, there 
wu one of an Eastern caliph of the ninth century. The hoard is supposed 
to have been hidden by a Norse pirate in the tenth century. 

Although wc have not been able to read the language which the symbols 
express, wn have perhaps advanced a step towards it, in being able to limit 
and define the district in which tile stones on which they are sculptured 
occur. 

The symbolic emblems occur much more rarely on stones between the 
Tay and the Dee than between the Dee and the Spty, and still more rarely 
between the Tay and the Forth. South of the Forth there are only two 
known to exist. Ono of them owes its preservation to its having been used 
as a lintel in a window of the church at Abercont, the see of the Pictish 
Bishop Trnmwine, of whom we read in Bedr , and who, on the defeat of 
the Anglo-Saxons by the Pict*. took refuge at Streanncsalch or Whitby. 
(Bonn's Bcde, p. 224.) The other formed a foot-bridge in Princes Street 
Gardens, Edinburgh, but it has recently been removed to the Antiquarian 



The crosses of Iona and tho west coast of Scotland, licsr a w 

ancc to those in the eastern districts of the country, with such dif- 
«s as mark them out as the work of another age am! race. The 
crosses of Wutea, Ireland, and the Isle of Han, also bear a general re- 
semblance to the Scottish crosses, but though similiir in some res|»ects, the 
stylo of the crosses of each of these countries differs quite as much as one 
order of (Hassle or one style of Gothic architecture diners from another 
order or style. The crosses of Ireland ami Scotland bear the greatest 
resemblance. 

Sixty stones in Scotland have been found near ancient ecclesiastical 
«ite». Excepting the mirror and comb, no symbolical figures similar to 



those on the Scottish stones occur in any other country. The mirror and 
comb, however, are found in some of the tombs of the catarnmbs at Rome. 

On two stones only do we find inscriptions in alphabetical diameters, 
namely at St. Vigean's near Arbroath, and at the otherwise unvculptured 
stone at Newton Garioch. The inscription on the stone at St. Vigean's is 
in the same Celtic character as that on the early monuments of Ireland, 
and tile more ancient monuments at Iona. There can be little dwulst that 
it is the oldest piece of writing in Scotland, not excepting perhaps the 
ancient Celtic maouscript recently found at Trinity College. Cambridge, 
the Gaelic of which is supposed to be six or seven centuries older than any 
previously known to be in existence. So far as unoblitcratcd, the inscrip- 
tion on the stone at St Vigean's reads thus, Drnttcn ipe Vurtt tit Forrtu, 
which Professor Simpson, who is now almost aa famous for his knowledge 
of such subjects as he is for that of bis own profession, translates — 
" Dro*tm Me son of Vortt (or ftrtditk) nf tit race of t'erytu." He has 
been enabled to translate it by referring to ancient Welsh or British rather 
than to Seofo-Celtie analogies, although it must be remembered that all 
these are but dialects of the great Celtic tongue. His translation is con- 
firmed to a certain extent, by references to ancient Scottish histories. 

The stone at Newton Uanoch is inscribed in unknown characters. The 
late Professor Mill, of Cambridge, thought that they were Phcrnician. Mr. 
Stuart, the author of the preface to the invaluable volume published by the 
Spalding Club, thinks he has discovered all the letters on pottery found by 
Layord at Nineveh. The only inference we can draw as yet with regard 
to these sculptured stones, is that they were peculiar to a people on tho 
north-east coast of Scotland. — Tht &»U<ii KccirnattictU Journal. 



ST. PETER'S, ROME. 
Tl? BITING some days before the Canonisation Ceremonial, the ?Tme»' 
V V correspondent at Rome says : — " Only a few days have passed since 
I sent you a description of the interior of St. Peter's ; but 1 was not 
satisfied with it, and so I went down again on Friday morning to get mate- 
rials for a better. On entering it. the impression of every one with any 
pretension to taste must lie, I am sure, 'What labour has been taken to 
hide and destroy the effect of so much grandeur 1 ' The first right reminds one 
of the tawdry churches in Southern Italy, where paper and gilt and cheap 
drapery are used aa substitutes for the creations of the sculptor and the 
painter, and I must confess to a feeling of intense regret at seeing this vast 
temple dwarfed iu its proportions and muffled up in silk and cotton velvet. 
The facade of the church is not touched ; but immediately over the entrance 
in the inside are the Papal arms on a shield, probably of paper, with the 
tiara above, and two archangels or genii of small proportions on the aides 
as supporters ; crimson velvet and yellow hangings shroud the door. If 
you have ever seen St. Peter's you will remember the grand sweep there 
was from this point up to the ialdacckine over the tomb of the saint. The 
eye revelled and luxuriated in the mere spaciousness of the building, while 
the gigantic columns and the wide-spreading arches and the subdued colour 
of the grey marbles found a combination which awakened a sentiment of 
awe. and mode one almost exclaim, 'Surely God is here !' All is now 
changed, for all is 'of the earth, earthy.' The arches are divided to admit 
of the introduction of pictorial representations of incidents in the lives of 
the future saints; and thus you can no longer sec on either aide the 
colossal works in sculpture which alt but breathe, and secure to the minds 
who conceived them a greater immortality than that of canonisation. 
Above each arch is a picture, painted in distemper, of some incident connected 
with the saints. There is an explanation underneath, and then hanging dra- 
peries of yellow silk fall down to the ground ; while over the upper part of 
the arch and underneath the picture is festooned crimson velvet. On each 
side of this central aisle or nave are five vast candelabra, which one might 
safely any are nearly 200 feet high, covered over with gilt, while three 
circles of candles are carried round them. In every interval Isstween them 
are suspended gigantic circlets, with several ranges of wax candles in them. 
St. Peter looks particularly smalt, for there is a want of elevation in the 
baUaecktno over his head, while the two mighty candelabra on either aid* 
greatly assist the effect of reduction ; and now we stand before the tomb of 
the saint, which is surrounded by four of the same candelabra, encircled, 
like the others, with three rows of candles. Each transept on either 
aide of the tomb is provided with twenty-nine of the candelabra and 
circlet* I hare already described, andyellow and crimson hangings every- 
where cover up miraefes of genius. The Papal chair at the extreme end of 
the church is now a thing of cloth of velvet, the original chair having been 
removed ; above it is a lunette representing the reception of the sainte into 
Paradise; lights surround it, ana rays of gilt dart out from every point 
about it. Portions of the side aisles are disfigured and laden and deco- 
rated in the same way. YeUow and crimson everywhere; picture* i> 
distemper everywhere ; every altar has one, and every picture is surrounded 
by candles, and every altar is shrouded in cloth, or cotton, or silk, or velvet. 
One could almost weep at seeing the towdry rubbish which covers up 
precious marbles and priceless statuary, and pilasters and columns built for 
eternity ; and Michael Angclo, Raphael, andOanova, and all theothers who form 
the bright galaxy of genius that raised this magnificent temple, might almost 
rejoice if the fears of the atuhorities were realised, and the hangings were burnt 
down. When 1 hare added that round the entire church, above the architrave, 
run two rows of candles, I shall have completed my report of this wonttrrfi" 
specimen of bad taste and of ingenious upholstery. In it* grnrr >'< i* 
marvellous, but it is a bad gtnrt, and every one will. I am sure, be Kma 
to see this stupendous temple restored once more to it* «imp! 
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Altogether, there are »t {oust 100,000 lights, some assure me 160,000, and to 
giye them full effect, every window in closed. Some apprehension is enter- 
tained lent this body of light may lead to an accident, nnd fire-engines arc 
ordered to be 141 readiness. One certain result of ull thin muffling op and 
of blocking windows will be that one-ibird at leant of the ecclesiastics who 
are entitled to intend tho ceremonies will lie excluded, while out of ninety 
Jesuits privileged to l« present in private scut* onlv thirty can be aocom- 
nxdated. Great disappointment U therefor.' felt 'in many quarters, for 
love nor money can enlarge St. Peter'*." 



Normaxton. Debut. — The parish church of Xormanton by Derby has 
recently been opened for public worship. The new church has l*«cn erected 
upon the site of the old one : it was intended to have preserved, and restored 
the old tower, but being found in a dangerous state it was removed. Sittings 
art now provided for 300 person*, and the plan shows a nave and chancel, 
with south aisle, chancel isle, and vestry. The internal arches and columns 
are of dressed stone ; tho nave and south aisle are paved with buff, black, 
and red quarries in patterns ; and tho chancel with Maw & tV« encaustic 
Ule* ; the pulpit of Derbyshire alabaster and marble. The sittings through- 
out are in open benches ; these, with the remainder of the exposed wood- 
work, being stained and varnished. The new tower and spire rise upwards 
of BO fect, and being situntc on high ground, are seen for many miles round. 
Tho works have been executed by Messrs. W. tc C. Bridgart, contractor!), 
from a design by Messrs. Giles and Brookhonse, of Derby, architect*. 

EuoMniMv Cuthck, Ciiatkuj..— This church, which ha* been rc-bmltat 
the cost of tho vicar, the Rev. Chas. Thorpe, M.A., is now re.vp. ned. The 
plan is cruciform, consisting of nave and chancel and north and south tran- 
septs, with tho addition of a porch on the south side of the nave, and a 
sacristy on the north side of the chancel A square towcT rise* from the 
point of intersection, having closely embrasured parapets; and a quadran- 
gular slated spirrlet, surmounted by u vane. The Rev. Mr. Turner was the 

imposed to lie 



Stowb Chi'kcm. STArFOBDwimiR. — A painted window is 
placed in Stowe Clmrch. The drawing of the win.low is by 
Botler, and Bayne, of London, and tho cost will be about £300. The whole 
of the chancel of this church has been lately restored, the ancient feat arm 
of the building being retained. 

Faijoua\t, xxaii 8cAJtnoBouou.— A new church is about to be built »t 
Fsisgrave, Yorkshire. 

WTRAUDiaiirBV.— The parish church of Wvrardisbury has Utely been 
thoroujrbly restored, the chancel and the nave arcades being the only portions 
of the old edifice that have been retained ; the north aisle lias l»en rebuilt, 
the old clxtrvnj therein (the only object it pofcrsW of antiquarian interest) 
Itaving been carefully copied A new south aisle has Wi added. The nave, 
which was formerly covered with a pbuter ceiling, is now, together with the 
north and south aisle*, roofed over with handsome open timber roofs. The 
western gallery has been taken down, and the old west window open.d. 
The church is dow thoroughly re-seated with (Join open benches, sad the 
passages rr-paveil and will be. again open for service in the course 
ot next month. The works have been carried out in a very satisfactory 
maimer by Mr. Tlarley, of Slough, from the designs ami under the supcr'- 
.ol.c„<We of Mr. Raphael Brandon, who, some year, back, rebuilt the 
urch at Datch. t. 



CHURCH CHAPEL, SCHOOL, AND OTHER BUILDINGS. 

T)UCHEN-END, Bbat, Matdsnvbad.- -This church has been lately conse- 
crated The buildings arc erected upon land presented by Mrs. Neweome, 
and tho church has been erected from a design of Mr. John Turner's, of 
London, by Mr. Robert Vickery, builder, Bray Wick, with funds supplied 
chiefly by Mrs. Level t and others. The church is entered through on oaken 
open-timlx-md and traceried porch, situate on the north side, toward the 
west and. and is 62 ft. 6 in. long by 21 ft. wide, with a chancel of 23 ft. by 
11 ft, and is calculated to hold 186 persons (144 adults and 42 children )l 
There is a bell-turret over the west gable. The style of the design is Deco- 
rated Gothic. Tho materials used for the walls are red Berkshire brick and 
Bath stone, with an open-timber roof ceiled between rafters, and tile cover- 
ing. The sittings, altar table, altar rail, pulpit, reading and lecture desk, 
are executed in pitch pine. The greater part of the window tracery has 
b.*n filled in with stained glass of a simple Gresaille pattern. The font, 
rt redes, pulpit, lecture and reading desk, have been executed by Mr. While, 
of London ; the other portion of the fittings by Mr. Mirklcy, of Bray ; the 
stained glass by Messrs. Laver & Barraud, of London. Attached to the 
church on the north side Is the robing-room, connecting the church with the 
school and dwelling; forming together tho eastern and southern boundaries 
of a quadrangle. The new school-room is 22 ft. long by 18 ft. wide, with 
an open-timbered roof ceiled between the rafters, and calculated to hold 60 
pupils. 

Asn.BT Gum.— A stained window, representing " The Adoration of the 
-M.hk' ." has recently been placed in the parish church of Aapley Guise, Bed- 
fordshire, and is dedicated to the memory of the late Prince Consort. 

Wkotiia*. — The npper portion of this church is undergoing tho work of 
restoration. This is one of the few churches in existence in which a church- 
yard pathway runs through the basement of the tower. 

Jaukhh.1., HsHsroRDsnms. — This church is about to be restored, and a 
great portion rebuilt, at a cost of ztl,000. The foundation stone has been 
already laid. Messrs. Ainslie and Blaehill of old Jewry Chambers, 
London, arc the architects, and Messrs, Nibbett and King, of Gloeester, the 



SCHOOLS. 

St. Philip axd Jacob, Bristol. — These schools were formally opened 
on the llth Juno. The architect* were Mr. I. A. Clarke and Mr. E. W. 
Gidwiu. of Bristol, who weir recommended by Mr. G. C. Street, K.S.A. 
The building, which forms one side of Man' Bush Lane, consists of three 
principal stories, with intermediate floors nt two ends of the buildings for 
the teachers' residences. The girls' school is on the top fl<«ir; measures TO 
fect by 80. with a class-room 20 fct by 14. ubumUnco of lighf being pro- 
vided on both sides by bringing the Imilding out to the line of the. street. 
The boys' school and class arc both on the floor under, of tho same dimen- 
sions; the eutnincr lr< tho boys' school being at 'he Queen Street end of 
Mary Bush Lane, through a small play-ground ur court, and tho girls' 
entrance at the opposite end. The ground-floor is occupied by n committee- 
room, various courts, aud rooms for the use of the teacher*. The schools 
are arranged to accommodate 170 ljoy* and 170 girls, the total cost of the 
erection being only alsrtit £2,000. The architects have bee n careful to avoid 
bringing any soft or light stone wit+iin the reach of the children. With 
this view they have constructed all the entrance* in a novel and effective 
manner, by doing away with all angles and rounding the sides of the 
doorways, which are built of hard pennant stone. The contract was taken 
by Mr. R. M. Bryant, of Old Market Street, the sub-contractors being Mr. 
J. King, for the mason's work ; Mr. Hill, for the tiler's, plasterer's, painter's 
ami glazier's work ; Mr. Tuckey, for the plumber's work ; Mr. Lcaman, for 
the iron work. 

BklsToi.. — On Wednesday, June 18, some new schoolrooms were opened! 
in Lower Street, Great Gardens, Bristol. 

St. Geohos's, East. — Tho new Middlesex Society's schools, recently 
erected on the site of those originally established in 1781, for the education 
of the poor in the principles of the Protestant faith, but which were found 
too small for the requirement* of this populous district, wen- opened on the 
17th instant, by the Lord Bishop of London. The new schools are calcu- 
lated to Isold about 200 boys and 200 girls, and were erected at a cost of 
about £2,019. 

Lkttk. — A new school has recently been opened in the fishing village of 
Ijeith, on the Essex coast. The building is capable of accommodating be- 
tween 300 and 400 children, and is a plain and substantial brick edifice. 
Messrs. Habershon and Pike were the architects, and the cost of the build- 
ing was about £700. 

nciiMxos. 

Milfokd. — A large Malt house, including engine-house, boiler-house, and 
workmen's cottages, is now in the course of erection at Milford Junction, 
abutting on the North Eastern Railway Line ; it is one of the largest in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, and when finished it may be said to be a first - 
class model. The proprietor is Win. Naylor. Esq., the extensive maltoter. of 
Leeds ; the Architect, Mr. John Child, also of Leeds, and under his direc- 
tions the works an being carried out by his assistant, Mr. William Henry 
Stead. 

Niw Poou Law Omens, Dkkhy. — The new building is situate in 
Becket Street, Wardwiek, and contains on the ground floor a spacious en- 
trance hall, with large archway leading lo the principal staircase, in an inner 
hall. The exterior is built with prcsa<d bricks and stone. The style of 
architecture adopted is Italian, and a successful attempt has been made to 
produce at once the effect of a public building limited in size, bold in design 
and detail combined with elegance and simplicity. The front is 30 ft. wide 
and 36 ft. high : tin- crntrc, lieing rcre**e»l a wing is formed on either side ; 
the centre, containing principal entrance, is surmounted by carved stone 
panel, witli descriptive inscription in raised letters and ornamental termina- 
tions. The parapet contains open stone bnlnstniding on stone cornice. The 
upper windows have pilasters with carved capitals and deeply moulded cir- 
cular architraves ; also, open balconies supported on corMlrs! entablature ; 
the whole feeing of the lower |«rt is of stone; the dressings to the lower 
windows, principal entrance, and angles are vcnniculAtod with liold rusti- 
cated joints, the several key stones l>eing richly curviJ. The front is enclosed 
with suitable iron palisading, with requisite gates and stone piers. The 
design selected in competition hns been cnrriid out by Mr. Dusautoy, con- 
tractor, under the direction of the architects, Messrs. Giles & Brookhonse, 
Derby. 

IUstsXY. — .Venn's JfmtM says that u lndy resident at Ramsey is about 
to erect a commodious House of Industry, for the benefit nf that town and 



hi 



the parish of Maughold, to serve us a monument to a noble brother, who, 
lifter having honourably served his country as the governor of a large de- 
ndency with integrity nnd noble disinterestedness, died on his return to 
try. The charily is already vested in trustees, who are in 
treaty for nn acre and a half, or more, of land, on which to erect tho spa- 
cious building. 

BmxEMBEAD. — The new County Court which has been erected at Birken- 
head was opened for business on the 17th instant. The building is purely 
Italian in style, ami has a very light, handsome appearance, forming quilo 
an ornament t<> tho neighbourhood It stands upon 2,141 yards of land, 
and has ln-cn bnilt by Government, at a cost of £7,260; of which sum, 
£1.000 was paid for the hind. The building has been erected from designs 
by Mr. Charles Reeves, Government architect, of London ; and the eon- 
tractor was Mr. Henry Fisher, builder, of Con way-street. Mr. Bethell was 
clerk of the works, under Mr. Reeves, the architect. The foundation-stone 
nf the new court was laid on the 13lh of November. 1880. by the judge, 
J. W. Harden, Ksq. ; so that upwards of eighteen months have been occupied 
in its creation. 

Foi xiiATiox STOSKS.-The foundation stone ol the new schools of the 
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district church of St. Andrew'*, Croydon, was recently btid by the Rev. J. 
H. Randolph, rector of Sandri-stead. — The foundation stone of n new district 
church at Luesdon, in the parish nf Widdicombe, was )nid on the 9lh inst. 
The church is to be built of granite slnne, with window* and other architec- 
tural feature* in But h •■low; whilst the roof will be of open timber work 
covered with slate*. Tile style of I he building will l>e the " Early decorated 
Gothic," and will consist of nave, chancel, tower, and vestry, and will con- 
tain about.'.! 00 sittings, Mr. J. W. Rowell, of the Devon Estate Offices. 
Newton, is the architect ; and Mr. Chudleigh, of the anr place, is tho 
builder. — Tile founibilion stone of a new church, in connection with the 
Torhny and Krixhani Mission, was laid on 24th May. The church will lie 
«5 feel in length. 38 feet in width, and will have steeples 40 feet iu height. 
Mr. I'help i* Uie designer and builder. — Tho foundation stone of >» new 
Wrajeyan cli.ipf I at Edgworth, <u laid on Kitunlay last by Jamc* Barlow, 
Esq. The new building will be in the ttothic style of architecture, from the 
. W. and J. W. Best, architect*, tfolton. It will 



t 500 person*.— On Wednesday _ afternoon, June IK. the foundation 
1 of a chapel fur the Bibb- Chri*tiaiu> of Weston-super-Mare took place. 
The chapel, whir h will be in the Italian style, in designed to arctinimotbttc 
250 persons, anil the cost of its erection will he alout jf400, which, with 
£ 140 purchase-money for the ground, tiigethcr with othi-r necessary cxp-nses, 
will make tin- «om total of £600 to be provided. The builder in Mr. Richard 
Lewis, of Weston. — The finindation-^tonr of a new north dislc to ft, John's 
Church, Bnrcy Tracey, Devon, ww laid on the 16th instant.— The inemori&l- 
stono of the Dew.njx.rt. Stonrhousc, and Cornwall Hospital was laid by the 
Earl of Mount Edgvumhe. on the 17th instant.— June It, the foundation- 
stone of a Primitive Methodist Chapel at Old Slurbum, Durham, was laid 
with the usual ceremony. — The foundation-stone nf a new briilgc across the 
Derwcnt was laid on the 18th of June, The bridge U to be completed by the 
1st of November. The contract price in X492 ; and the contractors are Mr. 
Wm. Lyrics, Crook: and Mr. Avion. Thnrnley, — The foondulion-stonc* of 
two new Primitive Methodist chapels at Krophall and Rocester, Staffordshire, 
have recently been laid. — On Whit-Tuesday the foundation-stone of a new 
national school wn* laid at .Staunton, by Lady Whincre. The architect is 
Mr. 0. R. Clarke; Uie builder, Mr, J. Orifflths. of Eldersfleld. The esti- 
( for the schoolroom, class-room, and minister's residence, including all 
1 fitting*, laying out the grounds. &c, wi 



GENERAL ITEMS. 
"NOTTINGHAM.— The Sotting/urn G aardiav says :— '■ It ha* been decided 
J." by the town council to construct the subterranean portion of tho newstrect 
on the new London model — that is, to form a continuous culvert from end 
to end, the drainage underlying it, and receptacles being formed along the 
route for gas and water pipes. This large runnel is to be constructed at the 
cost of the owners of property on each side of the »t reel, who will hare the 
option of inclosing ami using the half oppoeite to their several premises, on 
condition Unit they allow acres, at all proper times, to |ort:.-s authorised 
to inspect, alter, or repair the culvert or any of the pipes. The main object 
la, of course, to obviate Uie necessity of having recourse to the expensive, 
obstructive, and often annoying practice of taking up the pavement of the 
street*." 

Tub Ascot Nihsxst (iBomroa. — The H'imUor Krprrm says that about 
eighty-four acres of the Kennel Allotment, hitherto Yielding about jf"> a 
year, which immediately adjoins a projwued hotel, has* been leased by Mr. 
Standish. the enterprising proprietor of the Royal Nursery, Bagshot ; nod 
it will soon \» converted into a capacious and, we doubt not. flourishing 
nursery-ground, intimately, as wc are informed, the extubluhmcnt will be 
entirely conducted here, instead of at Bagshot. this improvement realising 
the idea of converting a wilderness into a garden. 

Mkxobials to thk lath Pntxro Auikbt. — Subscription* are being 
raised at Warwick by the Rev. Mr. Bonddier. vicar of St. MaryV. and 
other gentlemen, to erect a substantial memorial to the bite Prince AlU-rt. 
— The Cambridge memorial is to cost £2,000, The subscribers are to 
deride wheth r it ii> to lie of marble inside the Senate House, or of bronze 
in front of it.^Tbe U^lHey Mornttu/ Herald says that mr-etings continue to 
be held in all part, of Australia in aid of the project for cri-ctinz a statue 
to the memory of Prim e Allwrt. and a very general sympathy towards the 

object has been expressed Subscriptions luive Is-en mised for the cora- 

meoceroi nt of an enduwment for St. Thomas's A bullous* Gravcsend, as a 
local memorinl to the late Prim-e Consort. It is intended to pbiec a tablet 
on a conspicuous part of th- building, to rm.rvl the ubjitt for which the fund 
was raised. — The foundation-stone of a memorial to the late Prince Allwrt 
was laid on Monday week, at Barnstaple. The memorinl. of which Mr. 
R. D. Uould i, the archill, will consist of a tower, till f.-t iu bright, to be 
called the " Allx-it Memorial Tower." nt tie- summit of which will be a four- 
dial illuminated clock, and, at the l.ittom. u ilrinking-feiinlaiiL 

Tkk Naviohal Mxjiouiai. to thr i att 1'hc«ce Aluebt. The arcbitectji 
who were consult«d by the Queen's Committee hare reported tlnit, to ram' 
out the frequentlyH-xpmased wishes of the l"rince, they would prupuse the 
erection of a noble hall, as a place for art or social science meetings, to be 
bnilt on the south aide of the road opposite the proixi-wd memorial, on the 
vacant ground at the hark of the Horticultural Gardens. If this site should 
be approved, they would invite the individnai .-flbrts of the architect and 
the ncoJpror for its realisation. The memorial is proposed to consist of one 
or several groups of sculpture ; and if placed in the open air. they most be 
of bronao; bdt if of marble, a building must Iw ended to i>mtect them. 

Statcb op H i i . i . m .— Mr. Thee»t has just executed a statue of Hallam, 



which is about to be erected in St. 1 'aid's Cathedral. Somewhat above the 
life sire, the historian is represented standing in his doctor's robna, pencil 
in hand. A happy thought has struck him, he wears a pleaaed expression 
of countenance, and while one hand has the pencil pouted, the other gv^»j>s 
a manuscript volume in which to write. The lines of Italian's face were a 
little bard, and the artist has happily softened them by the expression 
which he has put into them. The attitude is natural and the drapery i« 
cleverly handled. The folds arc perfectly easy, and tie texture is made 
palpable without any appearance of effort. Some other interesting works 
may be seen in Mr. Thced'n studio, in the course of preparatiou — as a 
statue of the 1'rince Consort in Highland dress, intended for Balmoral, and 
one of the Duchess of Kent, iotcndi-d for the mausoleum at Frucmorc. In 
both great ability is ilisplayed, while the appearance of tin- Highland garb 
in the one case, and of u modern lady's dress in the other, will awaken the 
interest of all who know how difficult it in to deal with drapery in sculpture. 

PiioroBBi. I- out at PLTMoiTU.-The Royal Commission on the National 
Defences having Isecn r>*jai-«t«d to reconsider, in conjunction with other 
officers, the subject of the construction of u fort behind Plymouth Break- 
water, a supplemental report has been presented, stating, in the first place, 
that a fort on or near the bn-akwater is required for the mure complete 
command and protection of the Sound. It would also be in the best posi- 
tion for supporting floating defences, and for affording protection to any 
portion of our soa-guing lloet seeking refuge under its B ,ms - The next 
question was, on what spot such a work should be placed. Its erection 
on tho breakwater itself is pronounced objectionable ; indeed, the founda- 
tion could not be depended upon for a superstructure of such weight. 
The site reconinirmliid is the Shovel Itoek, inside and near tbe centre of 
the breakwater, and as close to its inner slope as practicable. The rock is 
in every respect suitable for the foundation, and a fort in that jxisitiou will 
not interfere with the anchorage of a single ship. Being protected from 
the wash of the sea, the lower tier of guns may be placed as low as the 
top of the breakwater will allow ; and communication with the fort will be 
practicable in all weathers. 

A New Thkatkb on tub Ruins or PosiPRn, — At the moment of the de- 
struction of the city of Pompeii by an eruption of Mount Vesuvius in the 
year A D. 79, a theatrical representation was being given in the amphi- 
theatre. A speculator, named Langini, having taken advantage of that 
historical reminiscence, has just constructed a theatre on the ruins of the 
above-named city, the opening of which he announces iu the following 
terms: — "After a lapse of eighteen hundred years, the theatre of the city 
will be reopened with 'La J'iglia del Regimcnto.' 1 solicit faun the 
nobility and gentry a continuance of the favour constantly iR-stowed on my 
predecessor. Marcus Quintus Martins, and l>cg to assure them that I shall 
make every effort to equal the rare qualities he displayed during his 
managuraent." 

A Coxtiiast. — Mr. Q. O, Scott, in his lecture on the formation of a 
national museum at South Kediaington, on the 17th inst., referred to the 
first and hist of his lectures delivered before the Royal Academy. " They 
were reported," said Mr. Scott, "in the BuiMir and Biiilbimo News, in 
March and April 1857, and February 1860." The B.iu.mo News acted 
honourably last week, 1>y reporting Mr. Scott's words. The fluiMer art-si 
nthcrwise, by distorting what tlie lecturer stated, and substituting the 
word " elsewhere " for the Buiuhko Niwsl We suppose it most be gall 
and wormwood to our contemporary to know that another journal reports 
lectures, and gels honourable mention from the lecturers themselves. 

A Sheshiku Editoil — The last number of the Ilmider contains a short 
account of the St urge Memorial at Binningbain. The account speaks of 
" Mr. Joseph Sturge, the Quaker, who it may be renumbered was one uf 
those sanguine gentlemen who conceived the idea of obviating the Crimean 
w:'r, by going to Russia, and using their influence with the Emperor 
Nicholas to that end." Not another word is said alxmt the life and labours 
of the eminent Birmingham philanthropist. Does the limUitr think that it 
can snuff out the reputation of a great aud good man with a sneer ? Fur 
nearly * half o ccutury Mr. Sturge was known an i large-hearted, active 
philanthropist. He Uiuk a prominent ]<nrt in the agitations against the 
slave trade, slavery, and the Corn-laws. He was a perpetual worker and 
munificent subscriber towards reformatories, model lodging-houses, temper- 
ance und peace societies, and all public efforts to educate, clevatv, and chris- 
tianise the people. Should the editor of the Buililrr perform, during bis life- 
time, a tenth part of such useful labours as the late Mr. Sturge, the editor, 
deserve a memorial too. 

The ArcmRNT to the UjtDKttOKOi'XP Rau.wat. — After mauy sucoessivc 
liours of unwearied Ulwur, the engineer to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, Mr. E. Cooper, assisted by Mr. Fry. has at length succeeded in a 
-rent measure in turning away the sewage' of the Fleet Ditch from the ex- 
tensive railway works at Coppice-row, where Uie current, notwithsUuiim,; 
all the precautions thai had been taken, was every hour doing more or less 
damage to the foundation of the brickwork iu the immediate viciuity uf the 
runnel, as well as inside that Vlmtrable specimen of underground workman- 
ship. Though the stream was not wholly controlled by the nevr dam os 
Tuesday night, its force has been materially diminished, and no further 
damage need now be apptehcndixl. 

iMFttOvtanirrs m Leicbsteh. — The old East-ga'CK, which hove long 
Wen regarded as a nuisance and obstruction to the public traffic of 
Uiccster, are entirely cleared away. This alteration will cost the ( 
ration £0,0011 : but the work has been urged upon them by i 
men, who proved, by statistics, that the East-gate buihliug* 
daugerous to life and limb. 
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Twm MtnDi.it l.rvi.i . -The .lam, which ha* at last be-cn successfully con- 
structed, i* found to work efficiently, the flow of the tidal waters into the 
drain having been completely cheeked. Every day thin week the work has 
been farther strrngthenesl, so a* to enable i! tn resist thr pressure of tin- 
high tide* -which will again prevail to-day and to-morrow. The drain- 
age of the Momlcd country and the relief of the ilrain itself is to lie effected 
by twelve grfat siphons, each of 3ft. diameter; and it is expected that in a 
few day* thr- •■ Middle Level inundation," which has become almost as 
familiar in men's mouths a* " household words," will be merely a matter 
of local history. It' report, however, speaks truly, something more will In- 
heard on the subject in the courts of law. a* the suflcror* from the calamity 
intend to obtain some compensation, if iswsibli-. from the Middle Level 



OHUVL 

castle at Urwhiu. N. II., Ls now under-going 



of ground adjoining 



T'HK' exterior of the 
A renovation. 

laird Dartmouth has made a munificent offer to 
ground for the inhabitants of Westbromwich, a pii 
the railway station, twenty-two acres in extent. 

The Print* Consort Memorial Fund in Ireland has already exceeded 
atS.OOO. 

It is j»mt>os<-d to bnild a new Cattle Market for Newcastle. The total 
sum rcquirx-d is about ii.UOO. 

It is proposed to erect a Lunatic Asylum for South StnlTonlshirc. 

On the line of railway at present Is-ing constructed between Uaniardeastle 
and Bishop Auckland a monster bridge is in course of erection, which, when 
completed, will Is- several feet higlnr than the High-level at NYwcastlc- 
The situation of the bridge is cither on. or near Cockncld VAX. 

Twenty-three picetsi of china in the hall of the South Kcn-irigtoti Museum 
are vnjncd at £37.000. They are marked » H." aud " D."— the initials uf 
Henry IV. of France, and Diana of Toictiers, and flfty-nine pieces only 
wen* iiio'lo. 

A drinking-fountain is al«ut to be erected in Silver Street, Reading, br 
Mr. Martin II. Sutton. 

The UriaM Daily 1'ntt says: — "We understand that Handel Cnssham, 
Ess,- of Hhortwood Iaxlge, has purchased a piece of ground, near the Baptist 
ChapeL Thornbury. for the purpose .if Imilding a suite of Dissenting i re* 
Schools, to which there is also some talk of a lecture-room being added. 
Mr. Coaaliam has also presented u considerable sum towards tbo building 
fund. The building will, we hear, lie pmro-drd with shortly." 

A memorial bust of Johu Locke, executed by Mr. Papworth. is to be inau- 
gurate,! at the next Quarter Session, of that county, in the shire ball at 
Taunton. 



' nail. 28 ft. by oil ft., has l-ern opened at Ttamsgatr. 
I of divine service ni ihe old church of St. Man- the Virgin, I>over 
castle, after thr- lapse of a century and three quarters, was. on Sunday, wel- 
comed with considerable interest" This church has lately la-en n-Mured. 

A movement is on foot by the cor|s.ratinn of Now York, to procure a plot 
oi ground in one of the cemeteries in the vicinity of the city, when- the 
bndivR of all the New York Volunteers, who may die in defence of the 
1 r V n ' ""H '"' if 'erred at the expense of the state. 

Tile «ecou4 md third o/n rrriMzvmr of the present session of the Society 
•*' Md at the South Kensington Museum, on the ».h of July 
and the 8th of October 

At theexnminationsforlhCi of the Society of Arts, twoprix-s wen- offered 
for free- hand drawing. The first one, of £.'•, was olitained by Mr. Isaac 
HoUoway. glass lainlcr, at Messrs. Chance's library. Birmingham ; and the 
second, of £3, by Mr. Thomas William Camm, draughtsman, at Messrs. 
U.aucs •« library. 

The attendance at the International Exhibition on Tuesday was more 
numerous than on any day since the opening, the admissions i'or payment 
61.31 1 ; by season tickets. 4,260 : total 65.371. 

A new I'ost Office at ."crth, in the Italian style of street ar-hitecture. is 
now completed. 

On Sutunlay afternoon last, an explosion occurred at the percussion manu- 
factory of Messrs. Walker. Graham Street. Hirmingltam, by which six people 
"ere killed, and more than thirty were injured more or i.'ss severely, tour of 
wnoin urr not expected to remver. 

*n extensive lire broke out in Queb.-c on the rooming of the 7lh. 120 



a.iuse, wer) - destroyed in ihr St. Lewis suburbs. The buildings wen- 
•Wood. _-,| i ri l lu |,i|„i |, v rnivhaiiies. 



•hicfly 



J""iers , t' II Iton an on strife forth. Saturday h„!f.!i li.l-.v. 
"is proposed to oreet a statue lo the memory of the late Lord-Lieutenant 
" f L" v,„port, the Earl Kortc-roe. 

Corrcsponbfnrt. 

THE SATl'IniAY HALF-HOLIDAY AND THF. EXHIBITION. 

h 7T. V'?.V n continue to agitate the question of opening the 
'Hcrmitjoiwl Lxhdotion on .Saturdays as shilling day... For some lime a 
pruK.wortliy effort has Wn mn ,le i' n and out <>£ the metropolis to extend 
■» Saturday halbholiday. And I am plad to say that from the time the 
was Marled iu Manch,*» 4 . r . MJ me liftcen or sixtc n rears 'ince, it has 
mm. .IT" 1 "? I' ro f? r ««: ami 1 know nothing more likelv to promote the 
««,, '" , '' Rn opening Uie tUbihitioo for a flhilling 'on Saturday.s. It 
™r be « wl th „, , Satur ,] av i, „ arirtuon,,;,. d, y ; th , t the upper ten 



thousand delight to sport on that day at morning cntcrtunmenN at the 
Zoological tlanlens, the Crystal 1'alace, and other places, am! that it would 
interfere with an established liabit to let the multitu.li- come betwmw the 
wind and their nobility on Saturdays. I answer and say, that it is g-tting 
an establislied habit lor the trarkr'n \„ enjoy themselv.* on that day ton ; 
and let the leMer give way to the greater in this as in other tilings. I do 
not wish to interfere with tbe etyoynienU of the aristocracy - neither do I 
wi»h the aristocracy to interfere with the enjoytm no. of the ]s-opl.-. The 
rich and privilege! may, if they think proper, make a s. 1-et .Liy >f their 
own, s;»y Wednesibiy. when they may have the Crystal 1'al.vc. the Exhi- 
bition, the South Kensington Mus>>um, and other places, when then- would 
be no f.-nr of popular intrusion. labour should have it* half-holiday, and 
Saturday should be set apart for the purpose. It would in every- way b« 
promotive of the public good. The arrangement I recommend would be a 
boon to hundr*sl» of thousands, and a disadvantage to no one. It would 
establish a good pnoslent, encourage a gessl movement, and benefit society. 
Why then hesitate for a moment in effecting the alteration? — A Woiixru, 
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K»ssis.,... . — Vat repairs. Vrstrj Hall. Ken.liitleii. 

CovUiid . £SaJ U 0 I I'isfler ^t.'S I) II 
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BtietfM and Huberts . I'O 0 o Hardman .... ..... ... lis 0 II 

Taylor .mil Son ..... , ISM 0 0 

Sanmina — For tat erection ot lue propoMd Mclhudiil New CoeinertKill C(itlc|!r. i 

Ml. WiilUin Hill. Mrlolerl. yjuaallln-t tuphlicd. 

Mvcock i - /SjW) 0 0 

Laws* Nuawooit, — Fer lajtnK'Otll xroursU, fwrpninir rcimla, terrace*, and iliuiss, aa.1 

drains** eoanected with thr sansr ; erocliss a fwirter'i lodce, and laying the rorrufairt. Ac., 

with tile pavement, at the Jrwa' Hospital, Lnwer Sntiro.i.1, Sutt<Ti TilleU and 

I hauilscrlnin, artJotarta. AMvfaed ten»lna ft* U)rii>(-out iroundi and the drainage. 
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Wills . J£> 0 0 I 

Datsios. — Fftr allrratiooa and addition* lo ihr CnalUh rrrthrteriin Church, SbrubUiid 

lload. Dal. ton MeMit. 1'iJutt and Chamberlain, ai-rhiwns. 

Ptlnee _. 4\JIS II II I Full /i-XI 0 0 

Cinoon . 410 0 0 | WlIU ... ... SIS 0 0 

Nr.w Wisrssoini— Fu« a pair of acciu-detachod villas, r. rk Itond, New WaVU_aWaalft, 

Mr. R. W. I.iblcll.architerl. 

Ilrsrtt-. «u) o n 

Crrv Roaia, Losoos — For brickUrer'. work to houses ia City Road. Mr. t>ur A 1^b ( . 

arctutort An^uusl tender. 

Beale .._ „ „ <?J0 0 0 

N™«lr. -Fe* Ih. wrrtinn .rfa di«lna>l>alu 70 ft. bj ST.. tl, .1 the Pa! 

Norwich, the Nor. „ h Cosirt ol Guardians. Mr. J. S. Haunt, 

auptilied. 

Wn«ht „...„._ atttW In (i ! nurrell _____________ .4119 0 a 

ChaaMaan ..... ...._„ lid lu ti , Vnsinga _____ H7 11) 0 

I'lummer and UUssla ..„_„. ... l-1i 0 t ** J — 1 ° — M .i i i li_ n 0 

(irceajrraas 14tf 15 ■> } la-acb (acer|it*d; ___ ... 1J5 10 0 

Brown* and Haa.-y . . Its 10 0 ' 

Hi'svtssmos Coas F.xctusui. — *]■)• tender *etit La by Mr. John llird, of Huntin^yson, 
lor the aversion of the abose com exchange, hat beeo aoreptcd. C I ,^lel Mr. Houcrt 
Hutcbinaon, tliintmedon, arc-hitert, 

MaajHaawoavH, Hl'irr* For restoring and reseating Uie viliace church of Itoivwell csjbi 

NecdiogworUl. Hunts. Hobrrt Itutcbinasm, of llunlingdon, architect. 

Klchaidioil __ „... «WU 17 II Allen and Mnllh t>35 II u 

Hunting and Son »« 0 0 I Maaoo and smith ._„._...._..._ 816 17 I) 

iW.nl a. II III 

Lawsaooa.— For arteratwna at Lainbrook, Berlin. rr. for William Budd, Eat). Mr. F 
yVartsirton Stmt, arehitrrl. 

3 Kirk il.it* 0 « ( Bowler (nrwpted) atl.OW I) 0 

Niehulaoa „_ ___.._—_ I.l-.sj 0 ol 

. Iloualacu For the ctcctlou of two new wingi to tbe t - sii«n W.nWIe.u... The rollowing 

are the tendVrs ; — * 

Blare. WaU.ngton ll.Xl) (I II Moore and Soo, SoaMo.g fl.lSO 0 0 

Won-sck. Loag Sutton I„yu u u I CoWet Hnlhrach ...„ ».H 0 0 

llowae and Son, llolbeach and Clarle lleorj, llolbejch _.. M" u II 

Long sutloi , _ 1,1.5 1.1 r J i latse Samuel. Hotheacl _ Ma o i> 

Mr. Ssiu 1 1 t Luar'i lendrr for est* was stressed. 1 lie arebltcvt • ntimate was £ila. 
rivaonn — For rs4icti-galioii.il rhajiel and tcbooli. FI)i-outh. Minn. Paul ami .yjlilie, 

auhaecu. Ma_.llr.tr. ai«l liot.ile,. 

Matcham, Mimoulb «».I4» 0 I! Sawver. Ixmdon £•.!<!) 0 U 

Sosiihall, U.aslon .. 0,1x1 0 I) ; Fineh, I'hniouth , — 7,7iA 0 D 

Mi. Fineb a tender xcrepteu foi tae chapel. «hich only a is be built at preterit. 
Ktw Stoxs-Forthe mloralion ol Ibe Fan.h Chore* at Krs St.Ae, Sisnnart. Mr Jolm 

Norton, arctutet t 

Hughes „ Ci.Otj 0 0 Bearan and tsw f l.iiTI 10 u 

.MatCjiiita and Muntu _-__„.._. I ,'■«>» O T K. Mtllt_T _ 0 U 

Broad ....___.__ __—_ l^l!l 10 0 J. 1) mont „.__ l.ttel 15 0 

B. lass... _- IJH71I V Oi F. Iloilie ad i|aeell U» » (I 

Wuirrriiirri..- lor alteraiiem to Mettrt. Mini and Nuttcr'a l'reDi_«s Hijjh aeieet, 
Uhitechapel. Mr. Jolia Hudson, arcbttect, 

I) Ki.ui ^„a-«> o <i Bead and Son eV7i II 0 

T. Little . 910 0 ll| 

1^sinui_-F.s- Ihr vrcetiun el a wanhnuir in Wood Street. City, tor Mi. llle-.t. T.llolt 
and Chami*iUio. arclntei-u. Ouantilici supiitml. 

MjersandSona ti.VJ* 0 (I Wills . - — -MJ B « I". 

I'lvor and Whoelei »,V"i « « »"..h ._ ,_.„. 4.IB- 0 0 

Uwrrnce and Son, . ..... 4,'AVS cj o Cannon ~ _ 4,riU0 0 0 

A.l.be anil 4>7.» n n Brau (acerfaed) _. — l.«i5 0 0 

Hill, Krddcll. ai d Botsnson ._ i.Mo D 0 

HaaeaTgali Ittiai..' For tltr rreclitm of a hew CoKfrrgalsniial Church In Talmert Seaiare, 
Hitnpttestl Boait. Incluiiir.^ boundary fence. 

Seriverier and White _—_... ._.a5A)l o 0 M vera and Son* ......____ i:t.»#_ o II 

Pipe* and Whevlee ._..._...... ."..ST.. " tl I'alnaali a/id l- 'th.rlii^liajn 1. S3 0 3 

Tt.oa. Little .. i,lOS V 0 Jartton and Shaw ................. 4.1>i/i 0 0 

Thin. Bahuda _.. V.X o n Is <e. Heotheia, < 'ha|aH. al^Slii 

Saundera L . .'..^Xl u 0 4*. ; Fence, _ 17S Ilia. 4,7tu 0 II 

■liggi Lajt o 0 ! 

Chum, Sraai*. — lur reliuildiiig Cfvram Oiuieh. Surrey. Mr. I'osrull. architect. 

K log. Burton, anil Co. ..... iI.j« 0 1/ Mjcey .. ........ . _;ysU 0 0 

A.hly and Hornet . t.lTj U n , JarVlm .. lyM II 0 

lawrence and sons ....... 1,10 ; ti d Buriell and Spink ;!,eso 0 0 

Myers 3JmS 0 li i Adasion and Sons j.jol 0 0 

Hpa and Wbei lve .V<I70 0 1. 1 Sharp tsrtoii nod C_le ._„ .1^,1 0 0 

TraceyandCo. S&M 0 0 
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M.OLBOBK. — FoC 

Warnc and Co 
Kobiruan.»* 

Rliltr 

Kelt and II. 

tbtxrtfti.l.,- 
architect. 

ingham street, strand. 

T. Utile ... «.»!» 0 

AlUn (LowmWR) 7jT7o Hi 

MamBeld 7,5(17 0 



Mullltll. architect 

.tXiTI 0 I) 

0 0 

0 0 




COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

MoK-rrrxi.ii*. Fatlrca.— Deaignt foe • Prototant Church, to be erected in MontpeMlee. are 
invited ; mid will be received till the 15ch of October next. The following prem.iiin.wlll 
t» awarded :— To the Ant dcelgn. « ,400 franc*! htuiiJ deign, 800 franca ; third clrtign. 

SOU fnnc. for nartlnilae. and condition!, eddrm. Parti, Hie IMBce of " I* Keviae 

Gcnevalc dc I'Arcliliecturr, Ac." oil Rue Mon. le Prince: or Moot|ieUier, Mr. Corbiere, 
rremdent itf the Cnn.iatorv of the lletorrnod Church, 7 Rue du College. 
Diai.ix.-The Director, ol the Dublin Exhibition Palace and Winter Garden Company 
i Limited ) ire prepared lo n«e»e dealfna and plana foe the Exhibition Palace and W Inter 
building., iieopoted to be erected be thlt Cntnpany. The expend.lure not to 
I atOS.OOU. The Diwl.it. nflrf the following eermium. for .neb deign. a» •hall 
lb Ihclr opinion be belt adapted for the purpotet of ihe Company :-Flrit premium, t\J>; 
arcond premium, e"7S. The tucceteful dcal(na and plant to become the property « the 
Cneniony. Main of the around and further particular, to be had on «tc,.llc«tio*i to Henry 
Parkinaun. E*q . .Secretary, No. IIS Grafton Street, Dublin. Deeigul ami punt l« l» 
eant. on or before 12 o'clock oa Friday, the tat day of Augutt, ISM, eodoeaed ■ Plant for 
Exhibition Palace ami Winter O.rden," and addrcMed, under aril, with tnutln or ficlit.ou. 
ll|tudurc, to the Chairman of the Building Committee, No. liH Grafton Street, 
Dublin. 

El area — The Town Council of Exeter are detiroui to be informed If the preaent City 
Gaol and Houte of Correction can lie made ...liable an aa to .ati.ly the requirement* of 
the law, at to the ronatructlon of (tola ami houtct of evwrcelinn ; and they invite archltecta 
to aacertain if it iiprartic.ble that the prevent city gaol and houae of correction can be »o 
altered. They after a premium of 00 for the [dan of alteralimia uhkh .hall be ecm- 
•tdered the beat, and if ««* plan be ea.ried Into ciTret, the architect producing it will be 
err, plot cd lo tupcrintend the execution of the work at the wiual roenmUalnn ; but In Inat 
event 1m premium it lo merer in hit mmmlatinei. A premium of «M> will be given for the 
plan which thall be eonttdered the aecond beet The Gaol and Houae of Correction 
may be examined upon application to the ga-.lcr. and funhcr partlculara obtained from 
Mr O W. Camming, Pott Office Chambers Surveyor lo the Council ; or to Mr. GMley, 
the Town Clerk. IS Bedford Circus Exeter, to whom each plan. w,lh » autemcr.t .J 
Ihe probaWe coat of carrying It Into enact, it lo be lent before the aecond Monday in 
Augutt Plant of the preaeul gaid, with tertmin of the main part of Ihe building. and 
arret! one of the waida, may be had of the Surveyor lo the Cuuncil, on and after the 
H7ln met. 

Daaar t"Ln. are dcired for the erection of Ihe Maeon* Hall, Derby. Ten guineas will 

be giTcej for the act nf plant mntt approved of. Full perticuUre can be obtained by 
appT.ing to Janiaa U. Cuulaon, Eac,., a^dx.Cronieaam Street, Derby. 



ScwMaaxrr.. 



-For the erection of a new Congregational Chapel, i 
and railing*, at Newmarket. May tend m tl.c,r name, to the i 
HaUrthun an.t Pike, » Illooentbuiy s,uare. London. W.C. 
Km* -F..r pemtii.e the oui.ide wood and Iroruwnek of the wntl 
"""ivHd.rUIx. '"'ther partR-ular. may be bad on applkallon I 

I lendert lo be tent lo the Board of Giurdiam al Lyminge oa or I 



CONTRACTS OPEN. 

Ct'UoapTOK — Foe certain repairt propoaecl Is be done to Ihe tower or the pariiti church at 
Cullompton. wjceillcatloni and <^dlElorit of which may be teen at Mr. Henry HHP.. Cut- 
lomptan, until Tburtday Ihe 10th day of July next, when .-»IM tenilert, <-nrlor.e.l •■ len- 
der for repairt lo the tower," may be tent to Mr. Heart Hill. Vcttry Clerk, Cutlotnptou. 
Further jtartlculari may be obtained by application to Mr. John Back, Wiltand. 

Cnrarca.— Foe Ihe erection of a chapel, ichouit. and rlerrvrrian't houw forlhe Primilire 
Methodirf (xmaectHin, on land aituate on the aouth tide of George - ! Mrecc. in Ihe city of 
Chetier. Ihe pUat and i|w«illcatlant may be teen, and quantum of the wort a, and all 
other particulart nr Information obtained, on and after Ihe iiet day of July next, at the 
ocnev of T. Arthur HlchanaMin, E*q., architect to the trutteex, 

Howor.*..— For the erection of a vicarage houae at lluwdcn, in Ihe County of York. May 
•re the plan, and tpecificationi on and after Monday, the x\3fd tnetaot, br application 1o 
Mr. Robert sagden, lNxt Ocnce, Howdea, Tendert to be tent r« the ofllce of Ihe archi- 
tect, Ewan ChriitUn. g Whilahall Pkxor, London, M. w., on or before July ihe 3rd next. 

EalTH For two detached houaea and atablea (both the tame plan, and on adjoining plot* of 

ground l, tiluate at Krilh, Kent, near the Hatlway staiiou. Pcrtont detiro^i of tendering 
can hate a copy nf the drawing, and tpeclncauon foe lour or flee dayt. by apply inf al Mr. 
H. Ford', odlee, 1 Charlotte Kow, Maiuion Houae. K.C Tcoder. io be del.rered on the 
III of July 



a deviated! line of railway at GoathUnd, on the Whitby and 
a In Lie to the uortb-eaet of Ihe 50th 



erlng branch, nboue <| mile. long, commencing a li 
pott, and terminating about the 4M mile pott from 
ion nuy he aeell on and after the Slat of July next. 



York. Flans aectlon.. and apeci- 
ftcation nuy be eeen on and after the «iet of July next, at the Engineer'! Office. Central 
Station, Neacaitle.on.Tynr, where printed farm! of tender, rpec>r!r»liuo, and quaulilict 
may alto be obtained. Sealed lender*, addreaaed to Ihe aecretary, marked ■* Tender Tor 
Goalhlaod Deviatiiin line," mutt be delivered at York not later than IS o'clock at 
oil Thuraday the 7lh of Augutt next, and Ihe Direc 
day to open Ihe tendert. 
CaaiLarox axi» Gamuovr, YuaaiMtaa.— For the « 
Yorkthire and Cleveland Etleuiion IJnc from Can 
miles commencing at Caatleton Station, and termtt 
Whilby and Pickering Branch, Plant, aectlon!, anc 

the UUt cd July next, at Ihe Englnecr't Office, Central .Station. Newr*itlc-on-Tyne, where 
prinled forma of lender, tpecinVation, and quantltiea may alao be obtained, sealed lender., 
addretied to the tecretary. marked " Termer for CarttrU.il and firu.mont Line." mutt be 
deliieied at York, n«d laler than IS o'clock at noon, on Thunday Ihe 7lh of Augutt next, 
and the Director! will meet at York oa Ihe following day lo o|.eii Ihe tcmJeri . 
Atai.XY Bxaa.caa. lata of Wmiht— Foe Ihe erection of a wa.hlng ctablLtimcnt al the 
hotpital. Albany lUriaclu, lire of Wight. Partiet denring lo lender mutt leave their 
name, at the Hoyal Engineer Office, Albany H trtackt, near Newport, on or before the 
of June, and pay the mm of Ida. Ad. fnr the billa of quantitiet. 
HavagT — Fot ihe lupply of 1f(M t-mch tewage p>p«t ; I l,l«rj 2-inch draining pipe* ; IjTOO 

~ ■ieuvcrtO free 



I a* York on the following 

m of the worka on ihe North 
Trocraonl, in length about t0| 
. aa Groainont Station, on the 
I ipccihcaticai maybe teen on and after 




Wcdaeeday, Julv 2, at 10 o'clock in the forenoon. 
Wri H'Ji.T.ia. Sauip — For the rreciion of public rtaieni and buildings Un the ' P***c Bam- 
■nc. Company." at WeU.nglon.Salop.pS.il. and .pecftcalion. of -h.ch ...ay be wee, al Um 
ufffce. ,-f ^lr J. L. Randal, arehileci, Talbot Chambers ShrewU.ury, up to sjtu-dai tin 
•Mh inttant. Tendei.tobeaent in, tealed. addrewted lo i the ■Company t offlcw, Walter 
Street, Wellington, Salop, on or before Saturday ihe Mh day of July. 
Ea.inaar.ia.0.— For certain amall alteratloui required to be made to the 
laundry at the woikhouw. |A»n. and .peciHcal <m of which may l-e act. . « ms^xmim i 
Mr. Banton, Ihe martec. at Eatthamprtead. 1 he party whotu lender It acceplea will be 
reared to cnler into a contract In wr.lmg with U,e Guardian.. co 1 ,u,.,i,.gltcter-a,o«- 
d7».-,»nd .tlf*.Ulior.. a,uluall..gre,-.lupon,a>,d thall eater into a l»jd «h 
■nee turelie. lor the due performance of the contract, if reyi.red an to do. leoocrt, inki 
Lex I tn be exit to the I Ink'. Office, at Bracknell, on or be/ore the Sod day of Jury ami. 
^et,v«.aofa«i!ror the^«^n or the aoulh u.ntept of S-uliiglx^.oe Church. Ihe 

Z. Ml ^ec- licalion. may be andaftcr the Sdrd day ... June h, 

r., the churchw4r.le.it al s.llmeb..urne, or to Mr. .Marer. Ihe architect. 4 l.arllw! Chn 
bert Regent Street, London. Tcadera to be *ont to Ihe church wardct 
7lh of July. 



or Urfter lb 



3-liicti ditto ; t.J o t-lnch ditto 
al llayling Watermill.o 
Jddrraaed to the Chalrm 
Miaaat Doc at— For Ike 
td I pec 



Havar 
of the U 
fiolyofi 



t M* 
Md C ommHt 
X n<« iron t 
ch nay be ice 



atOTHM « i -For repairing III. rarri.ge.wav of ^^^/'.'^^"SjJJrSi 
ne.ll.«. and parllcuUr. may be obcalneJ .1 l« \ retry CUe. k . "^'* J*-??gJS 
Marlvr Ve»lrv llxlLwhvre the tender, nju.l be delivered, beu.re > oclmx.on QeJri 
intanCand Ihe panic. Icodering, or their rqy etenui I |ve. m.»l : «te.ul the ^ Vertr, oeetn^ 
Dl-»Da«— For ihe eu W lr of ca-Xrun mr« = ^ 
braiu.-h.t and beiKl.. Spcclhralloni may be had I.) ft*V"**» , *'*"J^' r ',,^ h i±' 
Edinburgh al t!-e Water Company '. Omce, Dundee. Orfer. lo be ami in on or brun 
Saiurday. 
NcwcaalLi 
and of 



Miocincalinci. may or n«i 117 
■4 at the Waier Company '. Omce, Dui 

^Vi^nrtnecon^r'uetmnof^W 

r .hoot 1 milet from Backworth to Monxtealon. llant luid .f<cllicatn.m nu. U 
.rSw I.' trouS! I™ ruined, a. Ihe ofltcet of Mr. J. F. Tone. No. ].. Market tercel, 
S;;;..tt on ^ndXr Vuewtlay the 17th in.unt Tender, to be detl.ered al the Ca*. 

paei, '. otli'ce. n.d later ^at, Tburxday Ihe 3rd of July. 

SetT.'riii.o.. :ior Ihe raiietruction of a gai-melrt tetung-honaf, llore-i 



Teodet. tn be tent In nn or before July J, 
~ lyllng South, Hataat 

of the ute and detrrlplion .Cited 
I Ihe office of the Marine Stirvetor, 
al the Mertey Docks between I be hour, of 9a.m. and 4 p.m. Tendert lo be addrev.c-1 lo 
the t luirman of Ihe Marine Committee, and tent lo 10 Ihu Duck Secretary a Office, 
Liverpool, not later than Monday. June 30. 
WntPLCBe. Daovii, CaoWL.xo — For a new Wetlcyan Chapel, Intended lo be erected at 
Whaplode Drove, plana and apcciSraliow of which may be teen at Mr. Eat;'. Otbce. 
Siialding. Sealed tender, to be delivered to Mr. W. Warboys Pott^fflec, Wluiplod. 
Drove, Crowland. not Uter than Saturday live '.Wh inal. 
Wuhcm — For a Free Melhodlal Chapel In Litlle Church Street, Wi.liech tenilert for 
which are tn be delivered. 00 or before Saturday the 1M1I1 Inat, 10 Mr. R. Wpght, High 
Street, Wiaewch. _ 
Dxvoxpoar.— Fee conitnictlng a landing .tied en the Gun Wharf, Devon port Parllei 
detixing to tender for the e.ectlnn of ihwe worka inuat trod in Ihelr name, to the R01 .1 
Engineer OHice. Devnapurt, 00 or before the Juth intt., with the turn of lua, fid. fur the 
billt of quantitiet, which willbeforwardtxl to each party at toon at prepared by Ihe Govern- 
ment Surveyor. 

HxurTo* lor a new church to he erected near Hampton, Middletea. Can >ee ihe drawing., 

epeciSealion, Ac , at ihe t«ie of the anhitect. M Welbrck Soeet, carendnh S>|Uate, 
London, any day after Monday. June iJ. IB-IS!. The tender! mmt be ienl in 10 the 
»rrh.le« not later than July 7, llWi The loweat or an, lender win ,M uecettanly b. 



Chilton, .Suffolk. 011 or before li o'clock on Monday. June JU. 



room, and lajMawaTa 
tn .ubtnil teodert may cotait 
particulart on application In Mr. 

■■ltd I al 



VTaLnitoi. lor the conatruction of a gai-melet te.t.ng nou 
ci'tuge. a: Wb.te Lam. Street. Spttalnefd, "arte. «U.«rlng 
nlai» aictlon.. .pecilleatlon. form of tender, and other pari 

F Crete .1 II e office. Ivring Ciardet... Ka-een lite hour, or a a.m. aial t p.m., an 
SalunU.'. beV-ecn Ihe hour? of 9 am. and * ,Mn uat.l TnurwU, 
The tender, are to be addrc-ed to the Clcrt of >^ «^ ^ £ 

•ju^'r^r^^^ 

= in atletidancx al Ihe Board at 11 o'clock on the 



Ofllce of the 
loth day of 
iug mutt be 
tenden. 



BANKRUPTS, 



Paarwaautr. DIVJOIVEO.-J. ...J IL Thompwo. Kldderm.n.ter. builder. -HI Foalt. 
and ll".urx« 0 . King-on-upoi, Hull, gaaHUera - J. ^' ^ 

tlueen Slroet, Cheap.ide. engineer^-J. Jone. and IL Bulge, Rnt«ol, thipwngau-W k. 
l"t""!ey and Co.. Whitehl" Point, Northumberland, general am.th.-E. Mama and 
vv. n,rw.,„..haoi. clj.i manufacturer. ; at tar aa regard. 



, jcneral am.tha.-l 
1 manufaeturert ; aa tar aa regard! I >. and l 
Maltby, Yorkihlre. millwright*. — I horMt 

^ * — — - . Lerov a.. 

nth. LU 



«. Kelghle>. Yotk.h.re. .ewing martin* iruVer.-Gu.Uve Uro. aud Jame, -..«. 
? Fl.iah Diion ten ai.d M.r. Mghtingale, Newton Heath, Ur.ca.ri.rv, uootr 

El,; ,Vi •[>,,„ larkio.1 Whltton. near Utidon, .tnllnv— Jimei HUkew.j 
H .Krt" ,ta« Moc^^ 

.1 li.^™ t^ieham near Shrew.Uirv, lead n*.ct.anU ; m far av regardi ft-"" 
(g»a-»wfcD Nc,„,.,h.»uhlre. uonnm-erx- 

n .-.i-il Francia Fail he and John Tough, Old lln 

C "f)'tiT.aaTio* <i» Di«iDi.n._J. Sandiford, Acrringlon, 
4t "Id. an. Turwlay, al Mr. Pott'.. Maiu.bc.tct. 

Ba"aVtrWt A. .'l ulu -Thomal J.*i..on, North.m,*«ri ^ builder. - t 

M..M..O Mieet We.C P.m hcu, hrickUyer, July 4, at lialf-uaat I — l.eoege tn*rii*..>~ 

clerk in the tlooeyar.1. St. George .. Haru.ver square. June .XI, all I -o«lah Ltr. 
port Streel. H«xu,ii New Town, carpenter. July », at 11— Jainr. ruoy, va. 

Jrchans Jur^'rJ"!. Bankrupt.' Court, »%>9*<^*»SZ % 
re.ter.hlrv, journeyman brlckmakee, July 4. *\'* i ^ k ' u ^A^J^ l L*.-Ut* M 
Rrlgden, Birmingham. ..«.l-lurncr. Jul, *. at It, Bankrui o c « «. B.r -'JJJ^,. 
Thonua, late of Neath, GUmor.anah.re. iron muuWcf, July 4. xi ". J* ^ BrMaL 
Brlrt«.-llenry Palmer Baih.cab.net loxiiulac ■«■*». J«ly J. ;f l ^ 
. John Cochran. |un.. L.erpnol. .ronmonger. July J, at I '^'7JX I iurT I-. 

IWW. Liter pool. Ju , ,4 « i-^^V U ^ 



. lladaelO, lateca utevpow., o'l'""''"'' ' - ;.''„," u»,_Vl t v -J,*n Meet.lUj- 

Kranr.. J..hn«>n. Beverley. builder, JuneJu, al I l. touot. t outt, 1w.cr1e._-j 
^e.r Barotlev. .Liter. July i, .1 J, County Court, ^'^'•r ^",™^,pw«,*, 
ham .l,n.nan.July 111, a! Kl. County Court - ,^' rtl '"« h ' , ' n - J '7 M 1 ' , "';'' S * ^u „^'.'' x 
July lo, at j. Count !> Court. Swaaaea.-John I wtdttMl. l f^J'* rm t Su« ■ £ V« 
al ll> YoimlV Court, Lecda.-W,ll,am Jame. ''■'r ; <J"»' i""'"".''.."^ u 10 BaaUaa' 

^^enfcjr«i^ 

.,00 v r I lU-n y Wh.Ukcr, Birm.nghMU. degner o4 *rt m.nutatture., _Ju . 

.W'ounl, CourTBilmlng h.m -J-Ph Wmd. ^ ^J^T^ '^ 
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We cannot undertake to return leiected 

Woax. 1M Pao..axt».— We .hill " 
note, of worka contemplated 
mention that a work It about to 

Itcccl.cd._W. P. W. T. IL. J. W. D, O. 8, O. J.. E. B.. S. M . IL J • "' 
(too l*te», J. 1*. It iwlll be attended to). 
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